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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MICROFILMING PROJECT 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have heen filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 








**M.125 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. : 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1906-1902 


The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


O06 Performers 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
(Of the Royal Opera, Berlin) 


TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS on consecutive SATURDAY 
EVENINGS from October 13, 1906, to May 4, 1907, omitting 
November 10, December 8, 1906, January 12, February 2 and 
23, and March 23, 1907, and TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC RE- 
HEARSALS on consecutive FRIDAY AFTERNOONS from 
October 12, 1906, to May 3, 1907, omitting November 9, Decem- 
ber 7, 1906, January 11, February 1 and 22, and March 22, 1907. 


Sn omncenenn 
SOLOISTS 


Mesdames Messrs. 
Melba Paderewski 


Olive Fremstad Rosenthal 
Bertha Child , Gabrilowitsch 
Katharine Goodson César Thomson 
Oldga Radecki Petschnikoff 
Olga Samaroff Hess 
Germaine Schnitzer Adamowski 
Antoinette Szumowska Warnke 
and others 


eer er re LIT OO 
q TICKETS for the series of CONCERTS and for the series of 
REHEARSALS, $18 and $10, according to location. 
@ The $18 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction 
at Symphony Hall, MONDAY, October 1, at 10 a.m. 


q The $10 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction 
_at Symphony Hall, TUESDAY, October 2, at 10 a.m. 
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~ g The $18 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction at 
‘Symphony Hall on THURSDAY, October 4, at 10 a.m. 

The $10 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner 
at the same place on FRIDAY, October 5, at 10 a.m. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, 
and not for the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold 
on one bid. The seats open to competition will be shown on a 
diagram, and will be marked off as sold. 


TICKETS WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL, AND MUST BE PAID 


FOR AS SOON AS BOUGHT, OR THEY WILL BE IMMEDIATELY RESOLD 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Adamowski, J. 
Adamowski, T. 
Akeroyd, J. 


Bak, A. 
Bareither, G. 
Barleben, C. 
Barth, C. 
Berger, H. 
Bower, H. 
Brenton, H. E. 
Brooke, A. 
Burkhardt, H 
Butler, H. 


Debuchy, A. 
Dworak, J. F. 


Eichheim, H. 
Eichler, J. Edw. 
Elkind, S. 


Ferir, E. 
Fiedler, B 
Fiedler, E. 
Fiumara, P. 
Fox, P. 
Fritzsche, O. 


Gerhardt, G. 
Gietzen, A. 


‘Goldstein, S. 


Grisez, G. 


Hackebarth, A. 
Hadley, A 
Hain, F. 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 


KARL MUCK, Conductor 


WILLY HEss, Concerimeister, 
and the Members of the Orchestra in alphabetical order. 


Hampe, C. 
Heberlein, H. 
Heindl, A. 
Heindl, H. 
Helleberg, J. 
Hess, M. 
Hoffmann, J. 
Hoyer, H. 


Keller, J. 
Keller, K. 


Kenfield, L. S. 


Kloepfel, L. 
Kluge, M. 
Kolster, A. 
Krafft, W. 
Krauss, O. H. 
Kuntz, A. 
Kuntz, D. 
Kunze, M. 
Kurth, R. 


Lenom, C. 
Loeffler, E. 
Longy, G. 
Lorbeer, H. 
Ludwig, C. F. 
Ludwig, C. R. 


Mahn, F. 
Mann, J. F. 
Maquarre, A. 
Maquarre, D. 
Marble, E. B. 


Mausebach, A. 


Merrill, C. 
Mimart, P. 
83 
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Moldauer, A. 
Mullaly, J. L. 
Miller, F. 


Nagel, R. 
Nast, L. 


Phair, J. 


Regestein, E. 
Rettberg, A. 

Rissland, K. 

Roth, O. 


Sadoni, P. 

Sauer, G. F. 
Sauerquell, J. 
Sautet, A. 
Schuchmann, F. E. 
Schuécker, H. 
Schumann, C. 
Schurig, R. 

Senia, T. 
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 Seydel, T. 


Sokoloff, N. 
Strube, G. 
Swornsbourne, W. W. 


Tischer-Zeitz, H. 
Traupe, W. 


Vannini, A. 
Warnke, H 


Zach, M. 
Zahn, F. 
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—~@ The $18 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction at 
‘Symphony Hall on THURSDAY, October 4, at 10 a.m. 
q The $10 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner 
at the same place on FRIDAY, October 5, at 10 a.m. 
q Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, 
and not for the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold 
on one bid. The seats open to competition will be shown on a 
diagram, and will be marked off as sold. 


TICKETS WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL, AND MUST BE PAID 
FOR AS SOON AS BOUGHT, OR THEY WILL BE IMMEDIATELY RESOLD 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1906-1907 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


— 


WILLY HEss, Concerimeister, 


a 


Adamowski, J. 
Adamowski, T. 
Akeroyd, J. 


Bak, A. 
Bareither, G. 
Barleben, C. 
Barth, C. 
serger, H. 
Bower, H. 
Brenton, H. E. 
Brooke, A. 
Burkhardt, H. 
Butler, H. 


Debuchy, A. 
Dworak, J. F. 


Hampe, C. 
Heberlein, H. 
Heindl, A. 
Heindl, H. 
Helleberg, J. 
Hess, M. 
Hoffmann, J. 
Hoyer, H. 


Keller, J. 
Keller, K. 


Kenfield, L. S. 


Kloepfel, L. 
Kluge, M. 
Kolster, A. 
Krafft, W. 
Krauss, O. H. 


and the Members of the Orchestra in alphabetical order. 


Moldauer, A. 
Mullaly, J. L. 
Miiller, F. 


Nagel, R. 
Nast, L. 


Phair, J. 


Regestein, EF. 
Rettberg, A. 

Rissland, K. 

Roth, O. 


Sadoni, P. 
Sauer, G. F. 
Sauerquell, J. 


Sautet, A. 
Schuchmann, F. E. 
Schuécker, H. 
Schumann, C. 

Schurig, R. 

Senia, T. 

Seydel, T. 

Sokoloff, N. 

Strube, G. 
Swornsbourne, W. W. 
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Kuntz, A. 
Kuntz, D. 
Kunze, M. 
Kurth, R. 


Eichheim, H. 
Eichler, J. Edw. 
Elkind, S. 
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Lenom, C. 
Loeffler, E. 
Longy, G. 
Lorbeer, H. 
Ludwig, C. F. 
Ludwig, C. R. 


Ferir, E. 
Fiedler, B. 
Fiedler, E. 
Fiumara, P. 
Fox, P. 
Fritzsche, O. 
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Tischer-Zeitz, H. 
Mahn, F. Traupe, W. 
Mann, J. F. 


Maquarre, A. 


Gerhardt, G. 
Gietzen, A. 
‘Goldstein, S. 
Grisez, G. 


4 Vannini, A. 
Maquarre, D. 
Marble, E. B. 
Mausebach, A. 
Merrill, C. 
Mimart, P. 
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Warnke, H. 


: 


Hackebarth, A. 
Hadley, A. 
Hain, F. 


ee Zach, M. 
“Wanted—One Symphony Rehearsal Seat Zahn. F 
“Por alt ernate Fridays. Address, with price and 10 sia 
tion, W.F.S., Boston Transcript. (A): 0 
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Twenty-Sixth Season 
Promises to Be One of 


Unusual Interest: Ht 


ee ee 


The 26th season of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, which will open Oct. 
12, 18, promises to be one of unusual 
interest. First of all there is the en- 
gagement of a new conductor. The en- 
gagement of Dr. Karl Muck isa radical 


7 


departure from the traditions. He is 
the first conductor of an established, 
widely recognized reputation who has 
been engaged to conduct the concerts 
of the Symphony orchestra. The others, 
Messrs. Henschel, Gericke, Nikisch and 
Paur, were at the time of their assum- 
ing the leadership comparatively un- 
known men as concert conductors. Mr. 
Henschel was known only as a singer, 
pianist, composer, Mr. Gericke was one 
of the conductors of the Vienna Court 
Opera; Mr. Nikisch was the first con- 
ductor at the Leipsic Stadt Theatre, and 
Mr. Paur, after serving as opera con- 
ductor in Cassel, Koenigsberg and Mann- 
heim, succeeded Mr. Nikisch at Leipsic 
and then at Boston. Only one ol these 
four conductors had had much experli- 
ence as a conductor of symphony con- 
certs: Mr. Paur had led the subscrip- 
tion concerts at Mannheim. No one of 
them was then ranked among the grreat 
virtuoso conductors. They all had their 


reputation to make, and much of their | 


reputation today is founded on their 
work with the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra. 


Nor should the respective service of | 
each one in turn to the orchestra and to | 


the community be forgotten. Mr. Hen- 
gchel, as the first in order, had an un- 
enviable task, but the catholicity of his 
rogrammes and the fine taste displayed 


n making them broadened the knowl- | 
edge of the public and raised its level | 
of appreciation. Mr. Gericke made the | 


orchestra a_ virtuoso instrument, on 


which Mr. Nikisch played romantically | 


and poetically. Memorable performances 


were given by Mr. HTenschel’s succes- | 


sors: Performances of Schumann's sym- 


phony in D minor and Tschaikowsky'S | 
“Pomeo and Juliet” under Mr. Nikisch,; | 
of Tschaikowsky’'s “Magthetic’”’ Sym- | 
phony, Strauss’ “Thus Spake Zarathus- | 


tra”? and the entr’acte from Chabrier’s 


“Gwendoline” under Mr, Paur;, of sym- | 
phonies by d’Indy. Franck and Mahler, | 


and of Strauss’ “Don Juan” and “Don 
Quixote’’ under Mr. Gericke—we name 
at random, for the history of the or- 
chestra is full of brilliant, glorious 
deeds. 


But the connection of Dr. Muck with | 


the important opera nouses of Berlin 


and Prague, with the Vienna Philhar- 0 


monic orchestra, with the Wagner fes- 
tivals at Bayreuth, and his many ap- 
pearances as 4 “eyest’’ in the opera 
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Natural Curiosity. 

No matter how greatly the departure 
of any conductor may be deplored, as 
soon as he is gone there is great curi- | 
osity concerning his successor, Nor 
should the sensitive regret this attitude 
of the public, the willingness, the desire 


/to welcome a new man and a new order 


of things, As soon as The Herald made 
the announcement last spring of Mr, 


{Gericke’s departure—news that was an- 


nounced authoritatively for the first 
time by The Herald—the auestion was 
immediately asked even by Mr. Gericke’s 
warmest admirers: ‘‘Who will be his 
successor?” During the tiree months 
‘in which Mr. Ellis was carrying on his 
negotiations in Berlin, the rumor-mon- 
‘per was indefatigable. Hardly a man 
who wields a baton from Land’s End 
to the Golden Horn, from thie White Sea 
to the Boot of Italy escaped him. One 
after another was engaged at a salary 
incredible even in these days of extrava- 
rant incomes. Yet the probiem had been | 
solved for some time so far as Dr. Muck 
and Mr. Ellis were_ concé rned. The 
‘question of his coming rested wholly 
with the Emperor of Germany, who was 
‘loath to lose his conductor at the Royal 
Opera House. At last Dr. Muck received 
a leave of absence from his duties in| 
Berlin for one year. Li is not too much | 
to say that only tiie Boston Symphony. 
orchestra with its reputation in Hurope 
could have broughc about this re sult. 
Eiven then the rumor-monger was not 
discouraged. The contract Was signed 
and sealed; Dr. Muck was at work on 
his programmes and making prepara- 


tions for his departure, lo, the rumor- 

| monger magnified an attack of laryn- 
itis into a mortal sickness, long after 
| the patient had recovered. 

Dr. Muck will sail for New: York from 
Bremen the day aiter tomorrow on the 
iaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. He will 
arrive in. Boston at the end of 10 days, 

‘and will have some little time. to ac- 
| quaint himself with his surroundings be- 
| fore he begins rehearsals for the first 
i concerts. 

Nature of 26th Season. 

The orchestra. will be away from Bos- 
ton six weeks instead of five in the 
course of its 26th season. The change is 
due to the placing of the western tour 
of one week in the middle of the sea- 
son instead of at the beginning, a8 it 
was last year. The artistic and financial 
success of the tour in the middle West 
the first week of October, 1905. was 8° 
ereat that arrangements were at once 
in the making for a repetition of an 
early October tour this year, but the 
i'date of the Worcester festival was 
‘changed to the first week of next month, 
and as the orchestra, or at least a large 
part of it, will play in this festival, the 
western trip at this time is out of the | 
question, : 

Tt has therefore been decided that the | 
orchestra should g0 West in the last 
week of January. It will leave Boston 
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‘on Tuesday evening, Detroit on Th=rs- 
day evening, | Indi spells on Friday’ 
; incinnati on Sat ay after- 
he orchestra will return to Bos- 


. 
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Le 


“noon. 
‘ton on Sunday, Feb, 3. , 
Boston will not lose by this. The 24 


Hater rehearsals and 24 concerts will be | 


iven as in past years on Friday after- 


noons and Saturday evenings respect- | 


fvely, but the last pair will come on 
May 3, 4 instead of on April 26, 27. 

The first public rehearsal will be given 
on Friday afternoon, Oct. 12, and the 
first concert on Saturday evening, Oct. 
13. Until May 3 the public rehearsals 
and concerts will be given on successive 
Friday afternoons and Saturday even- 
ings except Nov. 9-10, Dec. 8-9, Jan. 11-12, 


Web. 1-2, Feb, 22-23 and March 22-23, Ac-_ 
cording to the established custom the | 


public rehearsal which would come or- 
dinarily on Friday afternoon, Mareh 29, 
Good Friday, will be given on the after- 
noon of the preceding day, Thursday, 
the 28th. 
Auction Sale of Seats. 

There will be an advance, but one more 
apparent than real, in the required 
| prices of seats; an advance from $7.50 to 


$10 and from $12 to $15. 


nominal prices of the seats is to shorten 


and to simplify the auction sale. Sev- 
eral years have passed since any seats, 
either for the public rehearsals or for 
the concerts, have sold for less than a 
premium of $2.50 on the $7.50 seats, and 
records show that in the past few sea- 
sons only an insignificant number of 
seats brought a premium of less than $6. 
The sale by auction of over 5000 seats is 
at its best a long and tedious process. 
By increasing the required price to a 
figure which is. still most reasonable, 
viewed in any light whatever, the time 
consumed in selling the seats should be 
much shortened. 

The auction sale of seats will begin 
on Monday, Oct. 1, at 10 o’clock, when 
the $18 seats for the public rehearsals 
will be sold. The $10 seats for the re- 
hearsals will be sold on Tuesday morn- 
ing, at 10 o’clock. The $18 seats for the 
concerts will be sold on Thursday morn- 
ing, Oct. 4, at 10 .o’clock, and the $10 
seats for the concerts at the same hour 
on Friday morning. 


Who Dr. Muck Is. 

And now a few words about the new 
conductor, the soloists, and the pro- 
grammes. 

Dr. Muck has been described as “a 
man of medium height, of slender and 


graceful buila, who wears his clothes 
with distinction. His pictures show a 
well-shaped head, covered with short, 
black hair, which is brushed back from 
a high, forehead, strongly limned by fine- 
‘ cut features; his eyes are dark, yet 
bright. An attractive face, decidedly 
the face of a cultured gentleman, Keen, 
alert and with markings of a sense of 
humor,” 

- He comes of good stock. His father, 
Dr. J. Muck, was a Bavarian councillor, 
who lived in Wuerzburg, where the son 
twas born on Oct. 22, 1859. The father, a 
lawyer, and a gifted amateur musician, 
planned that his son should follow in 
his footsteps, but the latter decided at 
an early age to subordinate law to music 
and he ally devoted his life to the 

erred art, | : 


|| ceeding years he 


| went to Leipsic, 


ta conductor. 


| 
| 
| 


} 
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The purpose of this change in the | 
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pearance in public was at 
1, as a pianist. In the he 
layed often, usually in 
chamber music, e also played the vio- | 
lin in a symphony orchestra. In 1876 
he went to the University of Heidelberg, 
where he remained a year. He then> 
where he worked for 
his degree in the university in phil- 
osophy,’ classical philology and the his- | 
tory of music. t the same time he | 
studied in the Leipsic Conservatory, | 
under B. F. Richter and Karl Reinecke. | 
In 1880 he received his degree of Ph. D. | 
from the university and he made his | 
debut in the Gevwandhaus as a pianist. 
Although he was successful as a | 
pianist, he had long determined to be: 
He therefore left Leipsic 
to act as chorus master of the Zurich 
opera (1880-81). He eonducted at Salz- 
purge (1881-82), and for two years (1882- 
84) he led the opera at Bruenn. AS 
opera conductor at Graz (1884-86), he led 
the first performance in Austria of ‘‘The 
Mastersingers” (1886). In Graz he also 
conducted the concerts of the Styrian 
Music Society, and produced, for the 
first time in Austria, the: seventh sym- | 
phony of Bruckner, in the presence of | 
the composer. From 1886 to 1892 he led 
the opera in the German Theatre of 
Prag, under the management of Angelo 
Neumann, and also the Philharmonic 
coneerts. In 1889 he conducted for Neu- | 
mann in St. Petersburg and Moscow per- 
formances of the “Ring,’’ and in 1891 
he visited Berlin with Neumann’s com- | 


the age. of 


ipany, and at the Lessing Theatre pro- 
‘duced for the first time in that city 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ Weber-Mahler’s 


'“Dyei Pintos’’ and Cornelius’ 


‘*Barber 


(of Bagdad.” 


‘Berlin Royal Opera House. 


Since 1892 he has been conductor at the 
He has also 


‘led in Berlin the oratorio concerts of the 


——————==— ean 


, don (Philharmonic concerts and German 


| portunity. 


‘Boston Symphony orchestra. 


Royal Opera chorus and concerts of the 
Wagner Society. He has conducted the, 
Silesian Music festivals since 1894, and | 
in 1901, ’2, ’4, ’6, he conducted ‘‘Parsifal”’ 
in Bayreuth. 

As a “guest’’ he has conducted at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow (Philharmonic 
concerts of the Imperial orchestra); at 
Bremen (1895, eight stage performances 
of Rubinstein’s ‘‘Christus’’), Copenhagen 
(Philharmonic concerts), Madrid (con- 
certs of the Royal court orchestra); Par- 
‘is (Philharmonic concerts), Budapest 
(concerts of the Court orchestra), Lon- 


opera), 
Facts and Rumors. 

Although ' Dr. Muck has never visited 
America, it has not been for lack of op- 
As long ago as 1893 he was 
considered as a possible conductor of the 
It will be 
remembered that after the sudden de- 
parture of Mr. Nikisch a contract was 
made with Dr. Hans Richter whereby he 


was to become the successor of Mr, Ni- 
kisch, but Dr. Richter, for some reason 
that has not been explained, broke this 
contract. When Mr. Ellis was in Berlin 
last spring Dr. Muck showed him a let- 
ter which Richter had sent him at the 
time, in which he urged Dr. Muck to go| 
to Boston as his substitute. Dr. Muck, 
who had just completed his first season | 
in Berlin with great success, would not 
listen to any proposition for him to 


(own desire. 
his duties had to come directly from the 
His first request met with a 
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New York for the opera season, and 
made him an offer of a salary which 
was unquestionably the largest that had 
been offered to a conductor. Dr. Muck 
refused to consider this offer. Since that’ 
time at least one other attempt has been 
made, but in vain, to induce _him to | 


come to this country. 


One of the many absurd statements 
which have been published in this coun- 


try and in Europe since Dr. Muck’s en- 


gagement is that he will come to Boston | 
“on trial.’”’ A man of his reputation does |! 
not go anywhere “on trial.’’ His posi-. 
tion in Berlin is one of the most desira- | 
ble and the most coveted in lurope.. His | 
ser\ Ices are constantly demanded hy 
leading opera houses and orchestras of | 


the continent. And what counts even 
more than this in Germany—he has for 
vears enjoyed the personal friendshi : 
Ol | “ hy ‘ . . € . of 
Emperor William, ear 
’ " 

That Dr. Muck has engaged himself in 
Boston for only one year is due to his 
His leave of absence from 
Emperor. | 
refusal. _ Only when it was pointed oui 
to the Emperor that his consent to the 
engagement would be accepted in Amer- 
ica as another token of his undoubtedly 
kindly feeling toward this country and 
that the Boston Symphony orchestra 
was wholly. an-artistic and not commer- 
| cial enterprise did William decide to 
| grant a leave of absence. 

| . . 

List of Soloists. 

Aside from the first four programmes, 
whieh are given below, little is known of 
Dr. Muck’s plans for the season, what 
‘his general scheme will be, what un- 
familiar compositions he will introduce. 
All this will be learned after his arrival. 


In the mean time, an unusually strong | 


list of soloists has been prepared. . Sev- 
eral of the engagements have not yet 
been confirmed, pending the arrival of 
Dr, Muck, so that the following list is 
incomplete. 

At the head of the list of singers stand 
the names of Mmes. Melba and Irem- 
stad. Mme. Melba will come to the 
United States in January to be the lead- 
ing lyric soprano of the new Manhattan 
Opera House, directed by Mr. Hammer- 
'stein. She will sing in_a few caoncerts 
| while in this country. One of them will 
be in Boston with the Symphony or- 
chestra, and this will be her only ap- 
pearance in the city. Mme. Fremstad, 
one of the most talented of the younger 
singers, will return to the Metropolitan 
|Opera House for this season, and she 
'will impersonate the part of Salome in 
Richard Strauss’ opera. She, too, will 
sing in a few concerts. 

In the list of pianists are, among the 
women, the names of Mmes. Samaroff, 
Szumowska, Katherine Goodson and 
Olga Radecki. Mme. Samaroff, it will 
be remembered, played with the orches- 
tra last year. She is one of the best 
liked and most admired of the younger 
pianists. Mme. Szumowska needs no 
introduction, for she has long had an 
‘admiring audience in the city where she 


'in America with the Symphony orches- 
'tra. She is highly recommended, Olga 


years. 


Katherine Goodson, an English- | 
| woman, will make her first appearance 


Messrs. Paderewski, 
Gabrilowitsch are in the list of the plat 
ists. Mr. Paderewski will come to th 


the Symphony orchestra in Boston 
York, Philadelphia, 
ington and Brooklyn. His new sym-> 
phony will be produced by the orchestra, 
Mr. Rosenthal, one of the most distin- 


guished pianists now living, will return: 
to America after an absence of several . 
Mr. Gabrilowitseh, an excellent. 
artist. who is said to have grown great-_— 


ly in musical’stature since he last visit- 
ed Boston, will be warmly welcomed, 

Messrs. Cesar Thomson and Alexander 
Petschnikotf are among the violinists 
announced. Mr. Thomson is reckoned 
as one of the greatest living masters of 
the violin. and Mr. Petschnikoff is said 
to have gained in artistry since he Was 
in this country. 

Messrs. Willy Hess, Timothee Adam- 
owski and Heinrich Warnke, members 
of the orchestra, will also play as solo- 
ists. Mr. Warnke has brought with him 
from Europe a new violoncello which 
i¢ said to be an extraordinarily fine in- 


+ strument. 


Other names will be announced immeé-. 
diately after the arrival of Dr. Muck, 
First Four Programmes. 
The first four programmes, as sent by 
Dr. Muck, are as follows: 
i 


Symphony in C minor, No. 5....Beethoven 
A Faust Overture... --eeecccccces 
Sierfried Tdyvl.... 


| Prelude to “The Mastersingers’”... 


If. 


Suite for fute and stringS......seeee, Bach 
“yvmphony in G minor, No, 13. «+. 0+ » RRGeCenee 
Symphony in C major, “Jupiter’....Mozart 
Soloist, Mr. Willy Hess. 
[TI. 


Svmphony in C minor, No. 1....... Brahms 

Tone poem, ‘‘Don Juan” Strauss 

Three movements from ‘The Damna- 
nation of Faust’”’ Berlioz 


[V. 


‘Symphony in B flat major, No. 1.5chumann 


“ymphony in B minor, ‘Unfinished’... 
3 Schubert 
Overture to ‘Der Mreischuetz’’ 
Soloist, Mme. Mremstad, 

These programmes were made by Dr. 
Muck in the early summer, They are 
naturally subject to change after his’ 
arrival, when the titles of the solo num- 
bers will be announced, 
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ymph Opening 
Will Be 2400th Concert 


» 


Dr. Karl Muck, the Distinguished Conductor, 


Q Is Due To Arrive Oct. 2—Season Starts 
| Ten Days Later—New Price Scale. 


4 » a 
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“On: Friday afternoon, Oct. 12, the 
Symphony, Orchestra will give its first 
public rehearsal of the year. It will | 
mark the beginning of the second quar- | 
ter century of the orchestra, and it will | 
bé counted as the twenty_four-hundredth | 
concert, for when the orchestra ended | 
its season last spring it had played | 
in’ public just twenty-three hundred and 
ninety-nine times, since its first con- 
cert on Oct. 21, 1881. It begins the sec- 
ond quarter of its century life with 
most glowing nrospects, for not only 
is the orchestra in a higher state of 
discipline and efficiency than it has 
ever been before, but it will have as 
eonductor Dr. Karl Muck, who 1s one 


of the most distinguished musicians in: 
the world. 

The prospectus for the season of 1906- 
1907. necessarily shows much that is 
familiar, but there are two or three | 
innovations which will strike the eye) 
fmmediately. The first is, of course, the 
new conductor. The second is the ab-. 
sence of the orchestra from Boston six 
weeks during the winter, instead of the 
usual five, and the third—more apparent 
than real—is the increase in the up-set 
prices of seats for the public rehearsals 
and for the concerts. 


New Scale of Prices. 


This increase was made only after | 
long and careful consideration. Its | 
object is to shorten and simplify the | 
auction sales. Investigation has shown | 


that in the last several years none of | 
the $7.50 seats has brought a premium | 
of less than $2.50, and that only an in- | 
significant number of the $12 seats has 
brought a premium of less than $6. For 
this reason, the management has de- 
cided to raise the prices of the $7.50 
seats to $10, and the price of the $12 
seats to $18. It is needless to say that , 
these prices are still nominal in every | 
sense. of. the word. By this means, } 
Starting at a higher figure, the time of | 
the long and tedious auction sale should || 
be materially lessened. | 
The auction sales will begin Monday, | 
Oct. 1, at 10 A. M., and the sale of the | 


chestra goes West. 


sis seats for the public rehearsals. On ' 


Tuesday, the $10 seats for the public 
rehearsals will be sold. On Thursday 
the $18 seats for the coneerts, and on 
Friday the $10 seats for the concerts, 
all sales beginning precisely at 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 


Annual Tour to West. 


For the past twenty years the orches-., 


tra has been absent five weeks during 
the season, while it made its monthly 


visit to New York, Philadelphia and. 
the other cities where it gives a serics | 
Another interim of a week | 


of concerts. 
will be added this year, when the or- 
It will leave Bos- 
ton on Sunday, Jan. 2%, and give con- 
certs in Rochester, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, Indianapolis and Cincinnati, 
returning Feb. 3. This Western trip has 
now become an annual fixture in the 
schedule of the orchestra, and instead 
of having it the first week in October, 
has been placed in the middle of the 
season, primarily because the Worcester 
Festival is now given in the first week 
of October, and the orchestra for that 


1 event is supplied by the Symphony. 


The first public rehearsal and concert 


will be given on Friday afternoon, Oct. | 


12, and Saturday evening, Oct. 18, re- 
spectively. 
here on Nov. 9 and 10... Dec. .7 and 8, 
Jan. 11 and 12, Feb. 1 and 9 Feb. 22 and 
°3 and March 22 and 28. There will be. 
as always, twenty-four public rehearsals 
and twenty-four concerts, but the last 


| pair will fall on May 8 and 4 instead of 


on April 26 and 27, as would have hap- 
pened without this Western trip. As is 
always the custom, the public rehearsal 
which would fall on March 29, which is 
Good Friday, will be given on the after- 
noon of the preceding day, Thursday, 
March 28. 


Dr. Muck Arrives Oct. &. 
Unquestionably the chief interest of 
the season centers in the coming of br. 


Karl Muck, who is to sail from Bremen 
day after tomorrow on the Kaiser Wil- 


helm der Grosse, and will arrive in New| 


| 


} 


York on Oct. 2. In a way, the en-| 


gagement of Dr. Muck is a radical de- 
parture in the policy of the orchestra, 


' He is the first conductor of established 


reputation it has brought to America, , 


for all the other conductors, Henschel, 


} 


The orchestra will not be | 


Gericke, Nikisch and Paur were’ com): 
when they. 


paratively unknown men 


__ eame to Boston, and, indeed, the great-— 


— er” part of their reputation today is - 
based on their work with the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra. | | 

Two different applications had to be 
made to the Germen emperor to secure 
Dr. Muck. He was most unwilling to 
lose his favorite conductor, and that his 
consent was finally secured is due en- 
tirely to his kindly feelings toward this 
country and especially toward Boston, 
which is so intimately connected with 


| Harvard University, in which, in the 
| past, he has taken a great interest. 
i 
! 


Melba and Fremstad. 


At the head of the list of singers 
come Melba and Fremstad. Melba comes 
to America in January to be at the head 


of the new Hammerstein Opera Com- 
pany, and while there she will have a 
few concert appearances of which one 
will be with the Boston Symphony or-. 
chestra, in Boston. Olive Fremstad, 
one of the most talented of the younger 
generation of singers, comes to America 
to “create” the name part in Strauss’ 
new ‘opera “Salome,” which is an- 
nounced by Mr. Conried as one of his’ 
novelties. 

In the list of pianists, among the Wo- 
mer are the names of Samaroff, Szu- 
mowska, Katherine Goodson and Olga 
Radecki. Samaroff is one of the most 
talented and popular of the younger 
pianists, and is more than well liked 
in Boston. Mme. Szumowska is a resi- 
dent of this city and needs no intro- 
duction, as she has long had an ad- 
|miring public here. Katherine Good- 
| son is a young English pianist, who 1s 
'ecoming to America for the first time, 
ang Olga Radecki has played several 
times with the orchestra, but not in 
recent years. Among the men are the 
names of Paderewski, Rosenthal and 
Gabrilowitsch. Paderewski comes to 
America in January for several appear- 
ances with the orchestra and to hear 
‘his new symphony played. 

He will give no recitals. Rosenthal, 
'one of the giants of the piano, returns 
after an absence of several years, and 
‘his appearance should be one of the 
most important events of the season. 
Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian. 
whose exquisite art has so fascinated 
us in the past, returns this year with 
the name of having greatly increased 
his artistic stature. 

Two names appear in the list of for- 
eign violinists, those of Cesar Thomson 
and Petschnikoff. Thomson, it need 
hardly be said, is one of the great 
living masters of the violin. Petschni- 
koff, the young Russian, returns to 
America with an increased reputation 
as an artist. 

' Of the Boston virtuosi, there will ap- 
/pear Professor Willy Hess, Timothee, 
'Adamowski and Heinrich Warnke. it 
will be interesting to Mr. Warnke's 
friends to know that he,has brought 


from Europe this year a magnificent . 


new ’cello. 


Moore 


- rs a’ PL =) 
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Mr. Gericke and Dr. Muck 


a 7 
- 


After Mr. Gericke left Boston last May 
he spent a few days in Paris and then went. 


for the summer to Switzerland. Later still 


he paid a visit to Schwanbers, in the Tyrol, 


the little town in which he was, born. Now. 


he is settled ‘‘tpermanently” in Vienna at. 
Concerning the @p- 


VI. HoOstlergasse, 5. 


pointment of Dr. Muck as conductor of the. 


Symphony Orchestra, he writes to a friend: 


“T am greatly rejoiced that after so long a 


search the question of who should be my 


successor was so happily solved. Dr. Muck 
is a capable musician and a fine conductor.” 


The Change in the Symphony Prices 


It was a very. modest little advertisement 
in the newspapers of Saturday and of Sun- 
day that disclosed the fact that the fixed 
prices for seats at the Symphony concerts 
had been increased. At the auctions for the 
new season, two weeks hence, the bidding 


for the more costly seats, that has hitherto . 


started from $12, will begin from $18; and 
the bidding for the less costly will rise from 
$10 instead of from $7.50, the ‘upset’ price 
at previous sales. The change from such 
long-established charges was a surprise 
that has already fluttered many households 
and provoked much gossip, some of which 
is neither just nor well-informed. There- 


fore it seems only fair to say at once, be-— 


fore mistaken impressions proceed farther, 
that the records of the sales show that it 
is several years since any of the seats for- 
merly priced.at $7.50 have peen sold for 
less than $10, and that only an insignificant 
number of the seats formerly valued at $12 
have ever been sold for less than $18. Thus 


there is no real increase in the prices from | 


which the bidding starts. The buyers at 


previous sales, through many years, by the . 


prices from which they began their bidding 
have practically made themselves the seale 
that the management of the orchestra has 
now adopted officially. The change Ws 


very carefully considered for many weeks, | 


and one element in the decision was the. 


increasing necessity of shortening and sim-. 
plifying the long and tedious process of the, 
gale of 5000 seats in what auctioneers would | 
Moreover, as @Vvery~ 


eall four ‘‘sassions.’”’ 


one knows, $18 and $10 will be in practice 


as nominal prices as were the tormer $12. 


and $7.50. Jnanud. SH: le (9 Ob, 
LI 
Now let’s.see to what extent the bid. 
ding for tickets at the Symphony auc-— 
tions will be expedited by the advance, 
in the fixed prices. That 1s one of the 
reasons given for the lift, we believe. 
‘The success of the experiment Will dé- 
pend a good deal upon whether the 
premiums are to be. larger. Quité 
likely the new conductor and general 
prosperity may have @ bearing on this. 
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row A and the next seats in regular order 
were then disposed of, and this plan.was | 


~ HIGHEST PREMIUM $83 
: panes | - || followed as usual, with row after row. 


Ai Opening Sale Today of Seats for Sym There was no skipping about with selection 


| | of seats at will. The opening bid of the 
phony Orchestra Rehearsals Excellent |} sale was $5 and the first sale was at a 
Prices Were Paid 


premium of $13.50 for four seats, the limit 
‘Sram. ——— Vet st. lgoe 


~4 
i4 
<— <. 
a 
4-5 = 
£ Z - : 
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* 
3, 1907; 


o May 
, 1907 


. 12, 1906, t 
and March 22 
location 


WARNKE and others. 
According to 


Miessrs 


b. 2 


that one buyer could take ona single bid. 
Other seats in ) 

Adcance th the reguiar prices for seats r seats in this row sold at $14, $10.50, — 

for the public rehearsals and concerts by 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, this sea- 


son, the twenty-sixth in the history of this | 
organization, did not lessen the interest in 


7| these performances nor the eagerness which 
») people showed, as in past seasons, to pur- 
chase seats. 

This morning at Symphony Hall the open- 
ing auction sale for the coming season took 
place, to be continued tomorrow and also 
on Thursday and Friday. Today’s sale was 


$11.50, then $25.50 and back to $17, and 
down to $10. In row B the opening and 
lowest premium paid was. $10 and the 
highest $22.50. Row C ranged all the way 
from premiums of $10.50 to $30, ticket — 
brokers buying several. In D, as high as 
$39.50 was obtained, falling back to $18. 
When row HK was reached there were 
spirited starts at $25, with sharp competi- | 
tion for centre end seats. Prices ranged 
in this row at from $15.50 to $46 for two 
seats in the middle, yet not on the end. 


ADAMCWSKI 


fro 
; 
and not move than four seats will be sold 


snd will be marked off as sold. 


and Must Ge Paid for as Soon as Bought or They Will Be Immediately Resold. 


‘| of seats for the series of twenty-four pub- 
lic rehearsals, to take place as usual on 
Friday afternoons, except on stated dates 
which the management have announced, 
when the orchestra is engaged to appear in 
other cities. As in other seasons, there 
are two regular prices for seats, according 
to location. Heretofore the corresponding 
prices have been $12 and $7.50 for the series } 
of twenty-four concerts and like number of 
public rehearsals. | 

It has been found in past years that when | 
seats have been sold at auction, following 

_ the adopted custom, the opening bids above | 
the stated price of $12 have been such as to 
make the rate equal to at least $18, and 

' usually more; so it was felt that much 
time could be saved by making: this the 
fixed or minimum. price from which premi-. 
ums should start this season. 

This plan worked with success this morn- 
ing, yet the sale did not progress as rap- 
idly as it has in some other years and by . 
noon time not as many seats had been sold 
as at that hour last year, in comparison, 
Bidding was fully as brisk as ever, and to 
just what the loss in time was due would 
be difficult to say. The attendance was 
large, ladies predominating among those 
present. | 

The highest premium paid this morning 
was $83, which was for No. 19, a centre end 
seat, in Row I. Competition on this began 
at $25 and was quickly run up by dollar 
bids to $60, ticket brokers in the front seats 
being the bidders. Then one of these jumped 
his bid from $60 to $71, from which the 
price rapidly rose to $83. Added to the reg- 
ular price of $18, the seat stands at a cost 
of $101. This, for twenty-four rehearsals, 
figures the holder at a fraction of a cent 
less than $4.21 for each performance. Yet 
the owner of the ticket, even at this com- 
paratively high price, will be enabled to 
hear to good advantage such world-famous 
soloists as Paderewski, Melba, Rosenthal, | toward the front to receive recognition 
César Thomson, Olive Fremstad, Olga} from the auctioneer. 
Radecki, Gabrilowitsch, Petschnikoff and A little amusement 


The row behind F brought on the whole 
less premiums than did E, and $38 was the 
highest premium. When G was reached 
there was a Hvely spurt among brokers, | 
some of whom paid as high as $638 for de- 
sirable end seats. Mr. Herrick of Copley 
square was active about this time and se- 
cured many fine seats hereabout at from | 
$34 up. He was one of the largest buyers | 
of the sale and the seats he secured would 
be viewed as perhaps among the very 
choicest in the hall. It is known that he 
acts for many prominent people just now | 
abroad or still at their country places and | 
not able personally to attend the sale. 

There was another lively effort to sé@-., 
cure seats when row H was put up. 
Around $30 was the lowest premium paid 
here, and in the middle of the row, when 
the bid had reached $55, someone jumped 
from that figure up to $70 and the seats 
were sold at $71 premium. Next adjoin- 
ing seats, practically as good yet not on, 
the end, sold for $37. Then in row I, in 
which the record price of the morning, 
$83 was reached, prices were high all 
through, ranging up from $27. Some 
other premiums were $44, $51, $60, $71, 
and $75. In the next row, J, the rates 
paid ranged from $29.50 up to $61, and 
fell back to $25. In K $61 was again 
reached. 

The ladies present were quick with 
their bids, so much so that frequently the: 
auctioneer failed to see them, if seated 
ten or fifteen rows back, and in-several 
instances while seats were knocked down 
to bidders directly in front, some woman 
would be standing and ‘waving frantically 
from another part of the hall and offer- 
ing a dollar more than the price at which 
the bid was closed. One woman, who 
finally bought excellent seats at about 
$60 premium, had this experience at least. 
twice. Other ladies who failed to make 
themselves seen or heard later moved 
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Tuesday, Oct. 2, at 10 A. M. 
Thursday, Oct. 4, at 10 A. M. 
on Friday, Oct. 5, at 10 A. M. 


PETSCHNIKOFF 
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KATHERINE COODSON 


On CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS frem Oct. 13, 1906, to May 4, 1907, Omitting Nov. 10, 
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Dec. 8, 1906, Jan. 12, Feb. 2, Feb. 23, ad March 23, 


DR. KARL MUCK, COND 
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ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA 
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CERMAINE SCHNITZER 


Tickets for the 
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24 PUBLIC REHEARSALS onistise aor. 9 


24 CONCERTS 


96 
PERFORMERS 
MELBA 


was afforded the 


other artists. Last year, it is recalled, the 
highest premium paid was $91. 
The sale opened with bids for seat 1 in 


crowd when one woman, after much spir- 
ited bidding, was granted two good seats” 
in Row B for $12.50 apiece, and then refused 





‘to take them, saying that she had made a’ 
“mistake and wanted the seats on the other 
side, as she wanted “to sit on the piano 
side.” Auctioneer Walter Jackson began all: 
over agin, and sold*the two seats. with a 
third one for $1 more than the previous 


bids. 
Taken all in all, the opening sale brought 


higher premiums than those paid last sea-_ 


son, and the readiness with which people 
paid good prices indicates as deep, if not 
deeper, interest in these performances as in 
other years. On Tuesday the $10 seats for 
public rehearsals go on sale. 


SYMPHONY PRICES STILL HIGH 


Record Price Today for Rehearsals Was 


$26.50, Against $23.50 Last Year 
At, \O t f 
There were many disappointed persons at 
'the auction sale of Symphony Rehearsal 
ticekts this morning, due to the fact that 
those who had come prepared to purchase 
seats at approximately the same yremiums 
they paid last year, found desirable places, 
even to the very last seats sold, soaring 
above their limit. This practically was the 
same story told yesterday, and if the same 
thing holds good for the two remaining 
auction sales for the Saturday evening con- 
certs the ultimate financial returns will be 
considerably in excess of last year. Inci- 
dentally it should be borne in mind in fig- 
uring out results that. the basic price was 
$10 against $7.50 last year, which helps to 
‘swell the total returns. 

The highest price of the morning was for 
‘two seats in row KK, which brought $26.50. 
Last year places in this same row, the front 
‘one in the $10 section on the floor, brought 

$23.50, and the year before 
‘of seats in the second row brought $26, and 
“this price gradually descended until any 

number of seats towards the rear of the 
floor weer disposed of at an average of $15. 

As the last row of the floor was reached, 

prospective purchasers, those, perhaps, who 

had sat on the floor for years, became un~ 
easy. This augured well for prices sand the 
pidding advanced several dollars. Follow- 
ing some seats disposed of at $14 there were 
“several single places which brought $17. 
For the $10 section of the first balcony 
there was spirited pidding. The end renee 
at the right of the first row prought Aap 
others in the same line brought first $20.50, 
and later $23.50, at which price thre seats 
‘toward the centre were sold. Those who 
anticipated that that would be the highest 
price of the morning for balcony places 
were disappointed, for while the next seats 
went for $23, and still others for $22.50 and 
$21.50, other seats off toward the left in this 
same row brought $24.50. 
- In the second row the first seat at the 
right brought $20.50, but better than that 
price was obtained for other seats, one aisle 
seat selling for $23.50. Between this price 
‘and $20 a number of seats were disposed of. 


a.\i19OC 


$20. A number | 


tained was $17.50 and in the broken row the 
places were disposed of for $17, $16, $15.50 
and $16.50, these being for the six seats at 
the extreme right back. The seats in the 
corresponding place at the left brought 
$16.50 and $16, at which figure the last’ seat 
in the hal was sold. Thus the premiums 
of the morning ran from $26.50 to $16, as 
against $23.50 to $15.50 last year. 

The auction sale of the $18 seats for the 


‘Saturday night concerts will take place on 


Thursday morning; that of the $10 seats on 
Friday morning. 7 


The first of the series of auction sales 
of seats for the coming series of 
nublic rehearsals and concerts of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra 
will be held tomorrow, in Symphony 
Hall, beginning at 10 o’clock. The 
sale tomorrow will be confined to 
‘the $18 seats for the public rehearsals. 
On Tuesday, beginning at the same 
hour, the $10 seats for the rehearsals 
will be sold. The $18 seats for the con- 


teerts will be sold on Thursday and the 
10 seats on Friday. 

Intending bidders should be mindful 
of the fact that the sales this year are 
likely to progress much more rapidly 
than they have in the past. Starting at 
a higher figure, it is calculated that the 
seats will be disposed of in very con- 
siderably less time than has heretofore 
been the case. In former years bidders 
have known about what hour the seats 
they wanted would come _ up for sale 
and. instead of waiting from the _ be- 
ginning, have come at that time. Un- 
‘der the new system it will be well for 
them to make ample allowance for the 
increased speed in. the ‘disposal of the 
seats. else they may fail to get those 
which they want. * | 

Dr. Muck is on the ccean and will ar- 
rive in New York some time next Tues- 
day. He will come direct to Boston. 
Practically all the members of the or- 
chestra are batk-in town and havo re- 
ported for duty. A few who have been 
abroad will not get back until the end 
of the week. . 

_ There seems to belittle doubt that. the 
‘coming sales will show a general in- 
erease. ast year’s sales showed a. 
considerable increase over those of 1904. | 
'As the general teadency. of prices has 
been upward for several years past, it 
Is only fair tc suppose that 1206 will be 
‘no exception to the rule. 

| 'The prospects for the season are very | 
bright, not merely in Bosten,. but every- 
i'where the orchestra gives concerts. Nat- 
‘urally there is much interest in Dr. 
'Muck’s coming and the announcement. 
(of his plans for the season, which will 
probably be made next Sunday, is 
awaited with great curiosity. It is fair 
'to believe that he will be ready to an- 
coe his novelties shortly after his 
airival. 


mee 


GQ YMPHONS TICKETS—Good seats, moder- 
ate prices, personal attention given orders. 
For information and diagram address Clement 
Ryder, 55 Hawthorn St., Chelsea. Tel. 155-5. 
6t(A): 824 
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Dr. Karl Muck of the Royal Orchestra, of Berlin, Ger., Who Has 
Been Granted One Year’s Leave of Absence: by Emperor William, Will 


Come to Boston's Famous Organization for Season of 1906-07." . 
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yy ees pu as a pianist “at ‘the. j THE S 
WIL! Gewandhaus, Leipsic, but in spite of S 86 “Vane” 
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an opera conductor and began it at . 


AND A NEW SEASON 


was Mr. Gericke. 


TO LEAD SYMP 


Conductor of Royal Orchestra, 


Berlin, to Be in Boston 


During 1906-07. 
Heer obol-—___—_——_fur j, a G 


Mr. Henry L. Higginson received a 
cablegram yesterday afternoon from Mr. 
Charles A. Ellis, the manager of the 


Boston Symphony orchestra, who is in) 


Berlin. 


The cablegram stated that Dr. Karl) 


Zurich. He afterward conducted at the ‘ 


opera houses in Salzburg, Bruenn, Graz, 
and in 


There he remained six years and conh- 
ducted the Philharmonic concerts. 
He also was the leader of Neumann's 
company when it went to Russia to give 
erformances of the ‘“Ring.’’ In IS] 
e conducted at the Lessing Theatre, 
Berlin, performances of the Prague com- 
pany, and was so successful that in 1892 


e was called to the Royal Opera of | 


Berlin, where Richard Strauss and Felix 
Weingartner have been his colleagues. 


The latter has announced his intention | 


ef devoting his time to rest and com- 
position. 
Intendent of the Opera House ~ would 
have expired in 199%. 

Dr. Muck is highly esteemed as a con- 


Muck, a conductor of the Royal Opera| Gueton; not only in Berlin but _in_ St. 


in Berlin, by special permission of Em- 
peror William, has received leave of ab- 
sence for one year from Oct. 1, and that 
‘Dr. Muck’ will come to Boston to ‘be the 
conductor of thé Boatéh Bymphony or- 
chestra next season, viz.: 1906-07, 

Dr. Muck, then, will make his first 
appearance in the United States as u 
conductor at Boston and at the public 
rehearsal of: Oct. 12. | 

Mr. -Hllis has been in Europe sincé 
the middle of April in search of a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Gericke. ‘The names of 
three or four conductors have been men- 
tioned “authoritatively,’’ each as that of 
Mr. Gericke’s successor; Mr. . Nikisch, 
Mr. Steinbach, Mr. Mottl, Mr. Mahler, 
and the names of lesser men have been 
mentioned significantly. It was’ stated 
on May 23 that Dr. Muck would be the 
man. There were negotiations with him 
at that time, but he was not engaged 
until yesterday. sae 
The Herald on May 24 published 4 
‘portrait of Dr.’ Muck ‘seated’ at a piano, 


and it then published a sketch of his | 
life, stating that there were contra- | 


dictory accoynts of his early career. 


‘conductor at Darmstadt, and it is also 
said that he was a clerk in a Bavarian 
government office, It is said that the 
degree of doctor of philosophy was 
giver to Mr. Muck by Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Others say he received it from 
Leipsic University. 

Dr. Muck was born at Darmstadt, Oct. 
22, 1859. After he had ‘completed his 
course at the gymnasium and studied 
for a year at Heidelberg University he 
went to Leipsic and ‘studied at the Con- 
servatory of Music under Richter and 


Reinecke. He also pursued his philo-| Nikisch is so_bri 
sophical studies at Heidelberg and re- | cai 


otersburg, Moscow, Paris, London, 
Madrid and Vienna: He has been praised 
for the ‘phenomenal accuracy and, ver- 
satility of his knowledge and his noble 


and objective artistry.’ He does not 


seek sensational elfects, and although 
he has a marked individuality, he does 
not court the limelight. He is said to 
be an excellent disciplinarian and a be- 


liever in thorough preparation, whether 


ithe work be old or new. . He enjoys a 
/ great reputation as an interpreter of 


Wagner’s music dramas and at Bay- 
reuth for his reading of ‘‘Parsifal’’ he 
was hailed as the successor of Levi. 
His engagement as conductor of the 
Roston Symphony Orchestra is for one 
year. Whether this engagement will be 


extended at the expiration of that time | 


will undoubtedly depend on whether the 
public will like him and whether he will 
like the work and the life in this coun- 
try. 


It is not generally known, even in 
Boston, that Dr. Muck was considered as 
the conductor of the Symphony Orches- 
tra 13 years ago. In the spring of 1893, 
when Mr. Nikisch left so suddenly, 
negotiations were begun with Hans 
Richter with a result that a contract 


was signed by him whereby he was to' 
come to Boston for five years. At the 
last moment he begged off, pleading that 


he was afraid to cross the Atlantic, al- 


‘Thus it is:said that his father was a | though, as a matter of fact, the very 


considerable inducements offered him in 


| Vienna to stay there were more likely 
the reason of his not coming. In the 
correspondence which followed he _ ur- 
| gently recommended young Muck of 
Berlin, as one of the coming men of 


Germany. It was learned, however, 


‘that Dr. Muck would not at that time 


consider an offer from America. ‘He had 
been in Berlin but two years and had 


‘extracrdinary success there. So it was 


that the final choice settled on Emil 
Paur, who had@succeeded Nikisch in 
Leipsic. This is al] the more interesting 


in that Muck is classified by Huropean 


critics as belonging to the school of 

which Richter has been the chief ex- 

ponent rather the to that of which 
Iiant_ an ornament, | 


1886 he was appointed first con-_ 
ductor of the opera house at Prague. 


r. Muck’s contract with the! 


HONY :: success he preferred the career of p A NEW CONDUCTOR, NEW PRICES 


Dr. Muck as Berlin and Baireuth Know 
Him—Four Examples of His Programme- 
Making—The Soloists of the Winter-- 
The Reasons for the New Prices—Changes 
in Routine 


—— 


A week from next Monday, the auctions 
of the seats for the twenty-sixth series of 
symphony concerts by our orchestra be- 
gins at Symphony Hall. The sales con- 
tinue there through. the ensuing Friday. 
One week from that day comes the first 
afternoon concert of the new season, the 
first evening concert follows on the next 
night. Thereafter, with the exception of 
the monthly absences of the orchestra from 
November to March, there will be a pair 
of Symphony concerts here each week 
through the first Saturday of next May. 
For the first time within recent memory 
there is to be a change in the price of 
tickets: for the first time the orchestra 
is to make a Western journey in the full 
tide of the season; for the first time, 
owing to unavoidable delays and difficul- 
ties, fewer assisting singers and virtuosi 
are announced in advance. Most important 
and interesting of all, for the first time in 


thirteen years a conductor new to Boston | 


and to all America is to take the orchestra, 


and unlike any of his predecessors when — 
they first came to Boston, he is a conductor | 
(of established eminence in Europe. Dr. Muck , 
has been engaged for a single season. He | 
could indeed obtain no longer leave from _ 


his regular position of chief conductor at 
the Royal Opera in Berlin. It is carelessly— 
or deliberately—insulting to him and to our 
orchestra to suggest that he is coming ‘on 
trial.’”’ Conductors of Dr. Muck’s standing 
do not leave Germany for ‘‘trial’”’ in Amer- 
ica or anywhere else. Orchestras of the 
prestige of ours do mot so invite them to 
leadership. 
ROUTINE CHANGES 

As heretofore, the orchestra is to give 
twenty-four afternoon concerts, still of- 
ficially called public rehearsals, and 
twenty-four evening concerts in Boston. 
The first afternoon concert falls on Fri- 
day, Oct. 12, and they continue on each 


succeeding Friday through May 34, ex- © 


cept on Nov. 9, Dec. 7, Jan. 11, Feb. 1, 
Feb. 22, March 22 and March 29. On all 
these dates, except the last given, the or- 
chestra will be absent on a journey to 
other ¢ities. March 29 happens to be Good 
Friday; therefore, by one of those delicate 
distinctions so dear to the managerial mind 
and so hard for the layman to appreciate, 
the concert is shifted to the preceding af- 
ternoon of Holy Thursday. The evening con- 


' eoncerts will be eold. 


orchestra will give two concerts, one near 
the beginning and the other toward the end 
of the season, for the increase of its pen- 
sion fund. In other cities, the orchestra. 
is to play each month from November 
through March, in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
as it has for many years. This season, 
too. it will repeat its successful experi- 
ment of last autumn—a journey of a week 
to cities of the nearer West. It will not, 
however, begin the little tour until the 
week of Jan. 28. Then it will play in 
succession in Rochester. Cleveland, Chi- 
eago, Detroit, Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati. It will continue also its series of con- 
eerts in Saunders Theatre at Harvard, and _ 
its occasional visits to citles in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere that are within easy 
distance of Boston. Tn all, between the 
middle of October and the beginning of 
May, it will give 125 concerts, rather more 
than it has attempted in any previous 
musical year. iw. 
THE NEW PRICES 

The method of the sale of seats and the 
prices of them vary among the chief orches- 
tras, like the Chicago band, the Philharmon- 
ic Society and Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra in 
New York, Mr. Scheel’s jn Philadelphia or 
Mr. Paur’s in Pittsburg. Some dispose olf 
their seats at fixed prices, usually deter- 
mined, in the phrase of the railways, by 
what ‘“‘the traffic will bear.’ Some make 
the fixed charge nominal and rely for their 
revenue upon the premiums of an auction. 
From the first our orchestra has followed 
the second method, and it .will continue it 
this season. The higher priced seats for 
the afternoon concerts, or ‘‘ynublic rehear- 
asls,’’ will be sola by auction at Symphony 
Hall on Monday, Oct. 1, beginning at ten 
o’ctock. The lower priced seats for the 
afternoon concerts will be sold under the 


‘same conditions and at the same place and 


hour on Tuesday, Oct. 2. The-‘auction for 
the higher priced seats for the evening con- 
certs follows at ten o’clock on the-morning 
of Thursday, Oct. 4, at Symphony Hall, and 


| at the same hour and place on Friday, Oct. 


5, the lower priced seats for the evening 
As usual, for the 
afternoon concerts the 505 seats in the sec- 


I 9°) 
| ond balcony—the “rush” seats of our local . 
| speech—will be reserved for sale at the door . 


on each Friday, presumably at the same 
price that has long: prevailed. 

Hitherto the fixed price of the more costly 
seats for both the afternoon and the even- 
ing concerts has been $12; for the less costly — 
$7.50. From these figures the bidding be- 
gan and ran as high as the buyers’ desires _ 
counselled and their purses permitted. ° For 
the new season, for the afternoon and for 
the evening concerts alike, the fixed prices. 
are to be $18 for the more costly places and 





‘twenty-three and a third. This advance 
‘prices slipped into public knowledge a week 
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ere, is one of the rare dramatic sing 
the theatre who can carry her sa 


‘ago. Straightway it fluttered many house~| ties of voice and imagination little dimin- 


polds—where daughters abound, for exam-~ 
| ‘ple—and let loose many tongues—not always 
with informed speeches. The simple facts 
in the matter as the management of the or- 
‘ehestra weighed them during the summer 
are these: $18 and $10 are no less nominal 
prices than were $12 and $7.50—mere bases, 
so to say, from which the bidding that de- 
termines the actual price begins. Very 
rarely in the sales of many years have the 
seats now to be sold from the fixed price of 
$18 failed to command that sum, and usual- 
ly much more. None at all of the seats 
for which bidding will now begin from $10 
“as failed to sell for that sum in many sea- 
sons. The sale of some five thousand seats 
by auction is a slow process. With our 
native prudence bids advance slowly. Much 
time has been lost in previous sales in 
the raising of prices to sums, like the new 
charges, from which genuine bidding began. 
The auctions dragged out their slow length 
of many hours. With the new prices the 
selling should be more expeditious. 
THE SOLOISTS 
Dr. Miick is leaving Germany next Tues- 
day, and his ship will hardly reach New 
York before the following Tuesday, Oct. 2. 
The following Monday, he begins rehearsals 
for the first pair of concerts, and his own 
discovery of his men and his training of 
them to his ways and desires is likely to 
occupy him for some weeks to come. Since 
he accepted his new post, last June, he has 
been busy with work at Madam Cosima’s 
Wagener theatre at Baireuth and at sundry 
musical festivals. A passing illness, curi- 
ously exaggerated in despatches from 
abroad and baseless rumor at home, per- 
‘guaded him to a few weeks of rest. It is 
not easy to arrange programmes for twen- 
ty-four pairs of concerts by correspondence 
between Boston and a little Styrian village. 
It is no easier to choose or approve, under 
these conditions, the singers and the vir- 
tuosi who are to assist the orchestra at its 
eoncerts. Consequently fewer soloists than 
usual appear as yet in the official announce- 
ments for the new season, and the selec- 
tion of the rest awaits Dr. Muck’s arrival, 
wishes and counsel. The chief singers al- 
ready @ngagod, each for a pair of concerts 
are Mme. Melba of the opera in London and 
Miss Fremstad of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. Mme. Melba comes to 
America in January for a few appearances 
at the new Manhattan Opera House in New 
York. She continues there for a month and 
in that time, she is to sing at a pair of our 
Symphony concerts. Last summer, in Co- 
vent Garden, where she was singing twice 
a week, the quality of her voice showed no 
decline in purity, roundness or delicate un- 
dulation. Her phrasing was as curving 
and as spontaneous as ever; her ornaments 
of song as sparkling. The volume of her 
tones may have a little abated. Their dis- 


| 
| 
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ished, to the concert room. Of singers of 


local note, Mrs. Child will attain the dis- 
tinction her artistry deserves by appear~ 
ances at a pair of concerts. | 

Three virtuosi of the first rank, Paderew- 
ski and Rosenthal, the pianists, and César 
Thomson, the Belgian violinist, come to 
America in the course of the new season 
and each is to play at the Symphony con- 
certs. Paderewski, indeed, is practically 
paying a visit to the orchestra to hear it 
play the symphony he has lately finished. 
He arrives at the end of the year; he stays 


for only three weeks; and he plays here | 


or elsewhere only with our band. Rosen- 
thal. who has. been long absent from 
America, returns in the fulness of his 
reputation in Europe, a reputation that now 
credits him with finer and larger imagina- 
tion and expression and no less technical 
power. César Thomson, who last played 
her ten years or more ago, stands with 
Ysaye as the most eminent of the elder 
violinists. (Poor old Joachim is but a tune- 
less shadow of himself and Sarasate has 
always been more virtuoso than musician.) 
Even after so long an interval it is easy to 
recall the mastery, the masculinity, and the 
rrave imagination of César Thomson’s play- 
ing. Less distinguished virtuosi from Eu- 
rope who are to play with the orchestra 
are Ga'brilowitsch, the pianist of delicate 
intuitions and delicate expression; Pets- 
chnikoff, the young Russian violinist, whom 
German audiences applauded last winter: 
Olga von Radecki, the German pianist, who 
yelongs almost to an elder generation of 
Symphony audiences, and Kather'ne Good- 
son, a young English pianist who nas found 
favor with both the London Symphony and 
the Queen’s Hall orchestras there. Mme. 
Szumowska, who plays at a pair of con- 
certs, is a pianist of our own, and Mme. 
Samaroff, who is also engaged, outranks 
in achievement and promise any of the 
vounger American firtuosi. From the 
string choir of the orchestra itself, Mr. 
Hees and Mr. Adamowski, the viclinists, 
and Mr. Warnke, the ‘cellist, are each to 
have a concerto. 
THE PROGRAMMES 

Barly last. summer, at the request of the 
management of the orchestra here, Dr. 
Muck sketched tentative programmes for 
the first four pairs of concerts for the new 
season. As yet he has sent no word alter- 
ing them, though naturally they are sub- 
ject. to change as soon as he arrives. As 
they stand they are: 

ocT. 12 AND 13 


Beethoven: SympHony in C-minor, No. 5. 
Wanner: A Faust Overture; Siegfried Idyll; Pre- 
lude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ 
ocT. 19 AND 20 
Rach: Suite for Flute and Strings. 
Haydn: Symphony in G—minor, No. 138. = 
Mozart: Symphony in C-—minor, Jupiter. 


(Solo st: Mr. Hess.) 
' 


wy de 73) , 4 Ps i. Bing pple + ' ae ; 
in ¢ 1 
oem, “Don Juan. 


Berlioz: Three Fragments from ‘‘The Damnation 


of Faust.’’ 
NOV. 2 AND 3 
Schumann: Symphony in B-flat-major, No. 1. 
‘Schubert: Symphony in B-minor, ‘‘Unfinished.’’ 
Weber: Overture to ‘‘Der Freischtitz.’’ 
(Soloist: Miss Fremstad.) 

What do these provisional programmes 
plainly signify or fairly imply? First and 
foremost that Dr. Muck seems to have no 
particular fondness for the music of his gen- 
eration and ours, since out of thirteen com- 
positions, only one, Richard Strauss’* ‘*Don 
Juan” is distinctly of our time. This very 
summer in Baireuth, he lamented to one of 
his assistants there who was questioning 
him about his plans for Boston, ‘‘that he 
failed to find much excellence in ultra- 
modern music of any school’’; and that ‘‘the 
general musical sterility since Wagner's 
death was deplorabie.’” Bvy these tokens it 


may not be well to expect too much of the . 


catholicity of view, the desire to keep his 
audiences musically informed and the cul- 
tivation of the music of the ‘‘new’’ French- 
men, the busy Russians, and the younger 
Germans that distinguished Mr. Gericke. 


Dr. Muck has sent to Boston no list of the . 
new or unfamiliar music that he intends to . 


put on his other twenty programmes. Pre.- 
sumably he will tell us when he arrives. 
Meantime the official prospectus hints at 
one new composition ‘of the largest dimen- 
sions?’ Shall we say a symphony with 
choruses by Mahler or, more probably, one 
of Bruckner’s? 

Certainly § the four announced pro- 
grammes are reasonably “‘stiff.’’ Two sym- 
phonies in a single programme have been 
rather unusual here, and a whole: pro- 
gramme, except the solo number, of the 
music of the eighteenth century is still more 
strange. Is Dr. Muck seeking to give his 
second pair of concerts a distinctive ‘‘at- 
mosphere,’’ which is creditable to his 
imagination, or would he turn pedagogue 
like the makers of ‘‘historical programmes;:”’ 
no great necessity in Boston after a quar- 
ter of a century of orchestral concerts? 
Clearly Dr. Muck would have us try him at 


| the very start as a conductor of Wagener, 
but only one of the three Wagnerian num- 


bers on the first programme is operatic. 
Willing, too, he_seems to mount the stalk- 
ing horses of many  conductors—Beet- 
hoven’s fifth symphony, Mozart’s “Jupi- 
ter,’’ Brahms’s first and Schumann’s first. 
Apparently he has no overmastering ardor 
for the tone-poem, or for the freer mod- 
ern forms generally. Distinctly the four 


programmes are the programmes of a 


classicist. 
DR. MUCK HIMSELF 


Dr. Muck, as he sits in the orchestra pit | 


of the Royal Opera House at Berlin, or in 
the semi-darkness of the Baireuth sanctu- 
ary, is a man in his forties, clean-shaven, 
dark-skinned, dark-haired, strong of jaw, 
sharply cut of feature, short-sighted to the 
need of glasses, but with eyes sparkling 
brightly through them; slim as a boy, 
lithe, buoyant, alert and nervous in all that 


and critical intvilect—qualities that have. 
a just place, along with many others of . 


many sorts, in a conductor. At_Whis wor 


either in rehearsal or in public perform-” 
ance, in the concert-room or at the opera 
house, Dr. Muck is all for the task in 
hand. His diligence is as unflagging, his 
conscientiousness as persistent, as Mr. Ge-- 
ricke’s own. His beat is precision itself, and 
his sense of rhythm of the keenest. For 


twenty years and more he has been study- 
ing his seores.and playing the music that 
they contain with unwearying acuteness. 
He knows it to the last detail; he insists 
that each detail shall have its due place in 
the whole tonal fabric; and yet he does 
not lose the larger proportions of the web. 
His ear is as acute as his mind, and he 
has a keen sense for beautiful, delicately. 


graduated and entirely euphonic tone such 


as for years has been the characteristic 
virtue of our orchestra. He has studied 
the secrets of instruments and voices, 
Birth and youth in a household of the 
cultivated German middle class gave Dr. 
Muck intellectual and artistic tastes and 
bent. His training at the universities of 
Leipsic and Heidelberg—he is a doctor of 
philosophy by degree earned, and not a 
doctor of music by honorary title—con- 
firmed and strengthened them. He labored 
as a chorus master at Zurich, as a con- 
ductor at minor Austrian opera houses, 
with a travelling opera company, be- 
fore the call to the Opera in Berlin gave 
him an established position. At first he 
was fain to be a wandering virtuoso of’ 
the piano. His father insisted upon the 
prosaic work at Zurich. The chance ill- 
ness of the regular conductor there dis- 
closed the young Muck’s aptitude for cons- 
ducting. It was Angelo Neumann, dis- 


coverer of musicians of promise, that com-— 


mended him ito the Berlin Opera. There 


he has worked for fourteen years. Hen- | 
Schel, Gericke, Nikisch and Paur all came) 


first to our orchestra comparatively un-— 
tried and unpractised, with their finer skill 
to gain, their fuiler way to make. Dr, 
Muck comes with a career achieved, with 
long-standing reputation earned and with 
entire mastery of the technique and the 
routine of his art. Every orchestra that 
has played under him, if only for a single” 
concert, has respected the man and the. 
conductor. His players at Berlin have 
added personal devotion. His assistants 
at Baireuth are loyalty itself. | 
The duties of the chief conductor at the | 
Berlin Opera are confining, but from time _ 
to time Dr. Muck has visited the musical. 
capitals of Europe, in the new fashion of 
the “‘star’’ conductor. He has taken @ 
Wagner ‘‘cycle’’ or two at Covent Garden; 
Paris has heard him; he has wandered as 
far East as Moscow; and the Philhar- 
monic Society of Vienna—an orchestra - 
more akin to ours than any other band in 
Europe—has cherished him. Why, then—~ 
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mot to burke the question that has been jj, 
not to urk qu Dr. Muck Vb 
Gericke—why | 


“yaised steadily in Boston since 
was chosen to succeed Mr. 
then has he not attained the celebrity of 


Weingartner, Nikisch, Mahler or Strauss | 


as a “virtuoso” conductor? The answer is 
the simplest to those that know Dr. Muck’s 
temperament, traits, and standards. 


the stock in trade of the glorified ‘vir- | 


tuoso’’ conductor is his personality. Dis- 
play it he must, if he would keep his 
standing and his following. He cannot be 
impersonal, if he would. Whether he 
smokes a cigarette or ‘“interprets’’ a huge 
tone-poem, whether he conducts a Wagner 
cycle or buys a new cravat, he must be 
subjective. If he unfolds a handkerchief 
or @ principal theme, he must do it in an 
individual way. Of intense and unflag- 
ging subjectivity, ‘‘virtuoso”’ conduc- 
tors, with all their great qualities, 
really made. In contrast, Dr. 
the objective temperament, an objec- 
tive mind, and objective standards. No 
man of his eminence is more averse to 
personal exploitation. No conductor of his 
rank is less for himself or more for the 
work in hand. Dr. Muck is all fidelity to 
the music before him, ali zeal to impart 
fully and faithfully the form and the sub- 
stance of it, the design that the composer 
purposed in it, the mood in which he 
wrote, the emotions he would summon. The 
conductor is but the guiding medium; his 
band but the means; the rest is all the 
eomposer’s. Yet this objective and intel- 
lectual temperament has some of the de- 
fects of its virtues. “If only he would 
ealeculate a little less coolly,’’ said one of 
his companions at Beiruth, this summer, 
‘if only he pursued absolute accuracy a 
little less passionately, if only’’—and he 
ended abruptly—‘‘but Muck has always 
proved equal to the occasion and he will 
to yours in Boston.’ HB. TT. a 


~ SANDERS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. Karl Muck, Conductor 
SIX CONCERTS 


On THURSDAY evenings, ' Oct. 25, 
Dec. 13, Jan. 24, Feb. 28, April 4, 
May 2. Soloists: MISS ORMOND, 
MISS SNELLING, MME. SZUMOW- 
\SKA,MISS RADECKI, PROF. WILLY 
HESS. and others to be announced. 


ason tickets for the series, $5. Subscribers 
of last season may secure the same seats on 
application to George H.. Kent, University 
Book Store, Harvard sq., on or before Oct. 18._ 
The unclaimed seats will be on sale Saturday | 
morning, Oct. 20, at 8 A. M. A limited num- 
ber .of ‘seats have been reserved for college | 
officers and invited guests. 
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Symphony Concerts 
Begin This Week. 


a 


Dr Muck Announces an Inter- 
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Guilbert 
Recital—Notes. 


: —W0t.7. (Fob 
With Dr Muck here and settled; with 
the auction sales finished, the way is 
now clear for the Symphony season of 
1906-1907, the 26th of the Symphony of- 
chestra. The first public rehearsal and 
the first concert will be given next Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, 
and Boston for the first time will have 
the opportunity to know the new con- 
ductor. 

The auction sales testified to the fact 
that interest in the concerts this year 
is keener than it has ever been before, 
and this, naturally, is due largely to 
the curiosity which the coming of Dr 
Muck has excited. 

Because interest centers in Dr Muck, 
there will be no soloist in this first pro- 
gram which Dr Muck arranged last 
spring when Mr Ellis was in Berlin. He 
has chosen for his introductory work 
the C minor Symphony No. 5 of Beet- 
hoven, whieh is generally regarded as 
a final test of the conductor’s knowledge 
of the traditions of the great classics. 


As Dr-Muck has been so closely iden- 
tified with the Wagner movement for 
the last 20 years it is but natural that 
Wagner’s works should find representa- 
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esting First Program, 


and Chevalier 
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tion in his first program, but he has | 


chosen works which 
themselves, not excerpts from operas, 
unless the prelude to ‘fhe Mastersing- 
ers’’ is regarded as such. 
The program for the first concert is 
as follows: 
Becthoven.........Symphony in C minor No. 5 
..A Faust Overture 
Siegiried Idyll 
Mastersiugers of 


Waguer, Prelude to The 
Nuremberg. 


are complete in. 


Re 
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the study of music at Leipzig Conservatory. 
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_ This is the way in which the Tageblatt 


announced the engagement of Dr. Muck: - 

“While it is still uncertain whether the 
Royal Opera can retain Felix Weingartner 
as conductor of its orchestra’s concerts, 
another hard blow has fallen on this insti- 
tution: Dr. Karl Muck, who is, by theside 
of Richard Strauss, the most prominent 
and competent conductor of our royal stage, 
and one of the best in Germany, leaves us 
to conduct the symphony concerts in Bos- 
ton. It is true that Dr. Muck has taken 
the Boston position only for one year,. and 
has been allowed leave of absence by the 
kaiser for the remainder of the period cov- 
ered by his Berlin contract. But as this 
contract expires in the autumn of 1907, and 
the Bostonians will doubtless ‘make great 
efforts to win the distinguished conductor 
for their orchestra permanently, we must, 


alas! count on his absolute loss to Berlinx | 


It is an exceptionally heavy loss that the 
Royal Opera is thus to suffer, and it is 
doubly painful because it is an open secret 
that it is not for artistic reasons that Dr. 
Muck leaves Berlin, but solely because the 
material advantages he enjoys here are in- 
ferior to those offered him iin Boston. 


dollar has once more won.a victory.” 
if 


DR. KARL MUCK TO BE CONDUCTOR 


Noted German Musician Engaged to Lead 


| Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
DrOnts, een WAL bor + ahi 
Through the efforts of Charities A. ‘Ellis, 
manager of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Dr. Karl Muck has accepted the po- 
sition of conductor of this musical organ- 
ization, in which position he succeeds Wil- 
helm Gericke. Henry L. Higginson con- 
firms the selection of Dr. Much as the new 
conductor of the orchestra. It was neces- 


sary to get permission of the German em- | 


peror before the matter could be com- 
pleted. Dr. Muck recently has been con- 
ductor of the Royal Opera at Berlin. 

The new conductor is one of the most 
prominent men in his chosen profession in 
Europe, and has never appeared: before an 
American audience. He was born in Darm- 
stadt Oct. 22, 1859. After obtaining the 
degree of doctor of philosophy he began 


Subsequently he received an appointment 
as conductor of the opera at Zurich. He 
went to Salzburg in 1881, to Brunn the 
following year, and in 1884 to Graz, where 
he became conductor of the Styrian Musical 
Society. 

Dr. Much is considered one of the leading 
directors in the musical world. For a num- 
ber of years fhe has enjoyed the warm 


_ friendship and admiration of Emperor Wil- 


liam. All his work is notable for its larga 
dimensions and convincing power. While 
aman of broad*musicianship and versatile 


_gtyle, he occupies a unique position as an 


interpreter of Wagner’s works, which he 
renders ‘with imposing authority. For this 
reason, his services as a Wagnerian con- 


“ductor aré much in demand, and he is 


The \ 


regularly engaged for the Beireuth festi-_ 
vals. His leave of absence will extend 
from Oct, 6, 1906, to Oct. 6, 1907, one year 
only, He will make his first public appear. 
ance in this city on Friday afternoon, Oct. 
12, at a public rehearsal. ’ 


DR MUCK ACCEPTS. 


Conductor of Royal Opera, Berlin, 
Will Lead Boston Symphony Or 
chestra for One Year. 


BERLIN, June 23—Dr Karl Muck, one | 
of the conductors of the Royal opera, 
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DR CARL 

Of the Noval Opera in Berlin, 

duet the Boston Symphony 
One Year. 


MUCK 
Who Will con- 
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Orchestra. for 


conductor of the Boston Symphony or- 


chestra for one year. 
The New Conductor — | 
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Berlin, has accepted the position | 


. 
irs - 


As The Journal some little time ago 
nnounced was a strong probability, 
Carl Muck of the Berlin Royal 
pera House is to conduct the Boston 
symphony Orchestra for the ensuing’! 
season, having obtained leave of ab- 
sence from the IXuiser for the purpose. 
Essentially and mainly a man of, 
grand opera, he has also made his. 
mark in purely orchestral leadership, 
and there is ne question of his high 
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CONCERY. 
Programme. 


PRELUDE to ‘“‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.”’ 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67. 


Allegro con b 


A ‘FAUST’’ OVERTURE. 


Andante con moto. 
A SIEGFRIED IDYL. 


i, 


II 
III. Allegro 
IV. Allegro. 


Symphony Hall. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, AT 8, P.M. 
BEETHOVEN. 
WAGNER. 
WAGNER. 
WAGNER. 
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ERO Lo r be 
wary ad ee! ta 


fank in the world of music, Wée a6) [> - 


not understand that he is a “virtuoso” Conductor | Mu 
‘conductor, in the sense that Nikisch, | 9... a Wek. ot 
ee Da Te 


Strauss and Weingartner are, but 

neither was Mr. Gericke, and few men Ph hy Pew ve “ pe to mre | 9 

in the world could have duplicated his e cohorts 0 e Boston Symphony 4 uM 

splendid services for our great organi- Orchestra for the coming season, has Y phony Hall. 
been in the city but a little while, yet 


gation. Dr. Muck will have the incal- 
culable advantage of finding here he has already made an excellent im- 


Bt ay oe 
Ya, 
ne 


ready to his hand and brain a superb pression by his good nature, his | 
musical instrument created and per- modesty and his quite evident desire SEASON 1906-O7. 


fected by his predecesscr. His knowl- to please the patrons of the concerts. 
edge and temperament should be able No flamboyant blast of trumpets T 
to accomplish noble results. heralded his entrance into town, nO” | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
| pr. Muck’s contract, it will be noted, did he at once dictate a long and ) . 
is but for a year, 2nd that, it is an- impassioned statement telling Boston- 
nounced, necessarily means that he js | ians what they needed in the way of Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor 
a stop-gap, employed to bridge over musical pabulum. Instead, Dr. Muck 
the time while Maj. Higginson shall |merely said that he had formulated 
find another and perhaps a greater ino plan of action, had no crusade to | | 
man. But even under these condi- | further and would prefer to find out | | 
tions, Dr. Muck will ke received with | what his audiences wanted before | I. CONCERT 
ereat interest and sincere wishes for |making uP his future programs. AS : 
ia season’s success. we said the other day, that is not easy 
| neemnenen to ascertain, for there are half a 
dozen schools among Symphony-goers, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 45 AT 8 Pp M 
and no conductor on earth could ever ' ; ‘ 
l satisfy all of them at once, The re- 
mark is valuable, however, as show- 
ing that the new leader does not re- 
igard us as wholly unable to know 
| what is good for us. Programme. 
We hope Dr. Muck will swing into 
ithe Symphonic arena and let out all 
| the fire and originality there is in BEETHOVEN. 
hey Having but one year to serve, 
no considerations of place and favor 
|need trouble him, even were he dis- . Andante con moto. 
‘posed to think of them at all. The . Allegro: Trio. 
lorchestra is in & high state of tech- ’. Allegro. 
nical perfection; let it so remain, but 
let also more strength and verve be 
infused into it. That, we take it, is 
Dr. Muck’s task, and if he performs 
it well, he will do an everlasting sef- 
vice to the band and to its supporters. WAGNER. A “FAUST’”’ OVERTURE. 
Wilhelm Gericke has left him the 
| opportunity to produce as magnificent 
ieffects aS are known to the world of 
music, 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67. 


. Allegro con brio. 


ane WAGNER. A SIEGFRIED IDYL. 


PRELUDE to ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.’ 
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ie > Faust overture wals se 

riven a most dramatic reading. The Sieg|: 
at je Idylle was less effective. We begijn 
to doubt the fitness of this work for |: 
large concert hall, although it was inte) 3 
esting to contrast the discontented Wag: | 
ner of ‘‘Faust’’ with the happy compose | 

of the Idylle. y, 
We have had many great performanc¢s 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. . 


PROGRAMME, @ is. (Go! | 


Beethoven--Symphony No 5, in C minor, 
 Wagner—Faust Overture, 
 Wagner—Siegfried Idylle. 


TUP PREMIUM, 
re , —by prominent society Bostonians. 
¢ : _it was exactly 10 o’clock when Mr. 
Jackson mounted the stage and faced 
2: the large crowd seated on the floor. 
A large diagram of the floor and bal- 
RAE SEA G2 cony stood behind him, and as the seats 


Wagner—Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers.”’ 


There is no question but that the orches- 
tra is continuing in safe hands; that much 
was established before the end of the per- 
formance of the Beethoven symphony. Dr. 
Muck was greeted cordially by both audi- 
ence and orchestra, the latter paying him 
the unusual compliment of rising at his en- 
trance, It was an odd coincidence (and a 


purely accidental one) that the work which , 


endegi last season should have begun the 
present one, the last work directed here 


by Mr. Gericke was the first conducted by : 


| Dr. Muck. 
It would be a thankless task to make 


} 


| 


comparisons. Given a great work, and two. 


eminent conductors, and there are sure to 
be noticeable differences of detail and even 
of result. In even the first four measures 
there was exhibited a difference of reading, 
There was no long pause separating the 
two first figures. ‘‘Beethoven wrote the 
hold over the chord, not over the eighth 


rest,’’ says Dr. Muck, and the interpreta- | 


tation is an effective one, yet it is a read- 
ing that we have not had in Boston for a 
generation. 

It was at once evident that, lke Mr. 
Gericke, Dr, Muck is a true musician and 
nota “‘poseur.”’ There was no frantic beat 
no sensational distortion of the composer's 
meaning to, draw attention to the conduc- 
tor’s great powers of discovery, no looking 
too deeply into the millstone; yet with 
the minimum of gesture and without any 
excited action on the part of the conductor. 
the men were evidently under entire con- 
trol. 


of the ‘‘Meistersinger” prelude, It wou d 
be exaggeration to say that Dr, Muck su ‘ 
passed them, but he certainly equalled thhe 
standard that has been set. Every polit 
of the work told; every one of the shart) 
contrasts was properly caught up, and a 
thoroughly enjoyable performance ever. 
If one bears in mind that this was not oni 
the first concert after a long vacation, bvit 
the first stage of the acquaintance of Dr. 
Muck with the great instrument upon 
which he is to play, the result may be con- 
sidered as triumphant. 


Tt remains to be seen how conservative | 
the new conductor is going to be, Dr. Muck | | 


will soon discover that the average Boston 
concert-goer is impatient of further educa- 


tion in the early classics and demands more , 


excitement than Mozart and, Haydn cai 


furnish... The next programme is to be et- | 
tirely on the. staid and conservative lines. — 


There has not been such a programme 
given in Boston in 25 years as the ote 
of this week. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Spohr. 


‘two simple symphonies (for even the fugue 


Beyond the point noted above it is im- | 


possible to give any new impression in the 
first movement, yet one may mention that 


the struggle of the chief and subordinate | 


theme with each other was commendably 


balanced. The second movement was sung | 
in broad and beautiful style,—a trifle slower | 
than we are accustomed to hear it, but | 


very effective in this tempo. But the glory 


| of the performance was in the Scherzo and | 


Finale. Themysterious character of the chief 
| theme, and the mock heroics that follow 
it, were finely contrasted, and the contra- 
' basses were not overdriven in the Trio. 
| The bassoon work was more audible than 

usual and we liked this “‘‘nuance.’’ The 

transition to the Finale was most effective- 
ly mysterious, and the last movement was 
triumphantly powerful 

In short, without searching for any start- 
ling devices, without injecting too much 

“personality”? into the reading (the vice of 

many a modern conductor) Dr. Muck 

brought out all the poetry of the old work 
and aroused the audience to much en- 

thusiasm. id 

Mr. Gericke has given us the acme of 


— 

we ere ree 
— ee 

ee eee 


Wagner orchestral interpretation, and there | 
were no such revelations in the later part | 


of the “Jupiter’’ is no longer intricate ‘» 
the symphonic auditor) and not one meas- 
ure of modern puzzles or pepper. We shall 
watch the result of this innovation with thic 
keenest interest. Dr. Muck says that he 
does not believe in sudden jumps into: dis- 
similar schools. There will certainly fe 
no such jumps in the next concert. 
Louis C. Blson., 


Auction of Chairs for Rehear- 
sals Held—Average |s- 
Maintained, 


SALE LARGELY ATTENDED 
BY WOMEN AND AGENTS 


Latter Bid Briskly in Behalf 

| of Prominent Boston 

society People. 
REE EE 


Aenea lel_ )£-,2. (Gok 


From 10 o’clock A. M. until nearly 
7 o’clock last. evening,. with only an 
intermission of one-half hour for 
luncheon, the auction of the $18 seats 
for the rehearsals of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra was carried on yes- j 


terday in Symphony Hall. Walter 


Jackson was auctioneer up to lunch ° 


time and John Leonard in the after- 
noon. 


From the start the bidding was - 


lively. Several hundred men and 
women, the later in the majority, at- 
tended. The men were principally 
ticket agents and others delegatéd to 
secure seats. The public rehearsals 
of the orchestra on Friday afternoon 
are mainly attended by women. 

Only the $18 seats for the re- 
hearsals were sold yesterday, which 


included all those on the floor as far - 


back as row JJ inclusive, the three 


rows.on both sides of the balcony 
and the first 
Of the balcony. 
| The rehearsals will:number 24, and 
will be held on every friday after- 
‘noon beginning Oct. 12° and continu- 
ing to May 8, 1907, omitting Nov. 9 
and Dec. 7, this year, Jan. 11, Feb. 1 
and 22, and March 22, 1907. 

The highest bid made was $83 for seat 
19 in row I, while seat 20, in the same 
row, sold for $75. No premium paid 
yesterday, however, was as high as as 
last year, when 
Single seat; 
went at premiums over $80. 


Next Highest Was $76. 

The next highest premium to the 
$83 seat was $76, for seats 23 and 24 in 
row A in the right-hand balcony. 
Floor seat 20 in row I brought $75. 


four rows in the centre © 


$91 was paid for a | 
about two dozen seats | 


were auctioned. an attendant marked 


-—~them off on the diagram. 

The bidding started with seat No. 1 in 
row A and continued until all the seats 
in the row had been sold. ‘This order 
continued with each row. The first bid 
was $5 for seat 1 in A, but the ap- 


parent readiness of people on the floor 
) to secure front seats moved this price up 


considerably. It was finally sold to Her- 


rick with three others at a premium of 


$13.50. Not more than four seats were 
sold to one bidder, but it seemed as 
3 though only the ticket agents went the 
limit-in purchasing. | 
_ This is the first year that the prite 
4or the seats for’ public rehearsals has 
been placed at $18, 
being $12. 
. From the bids yesterday, however, 
the increase in the upset price “did 
not maké any apparent difference, for 
| the average premiums bid were just 
the same as'a year ago. 

The first three rows onthe flood did 
not bring the fancy premiums paid 
for seats farther back from the stage. 
The highest premium paid for a seat 
in the first five rows was $46, which 
was paid for seats 14 and 15 in row E. 
I'rom this figure the prices ranged to 
as low as $10 for end seats under the 
balconies. 

Refused the Seats. 


A little amusement was afforded the 
crowd when one woman, after much 
| spirited bidding, was granted two good 


Seats for $12.50 apiece, and then refused | | 


to take them, saying that she had made 
a mistake and wanted the seats on the 
other side. as she did 
under the piano.’’ 
began all over again, and sold the two 
Seats with a third one for $1 more than 
the previous bid. 

From the fourth to the 20th row 
back from the stage on the floor, cen- 
tre seats, and especially those nearest 
the aisles, brought fancy 
on an average, $50 to $60. Seats from 
j} the end toward the centre in these 
rows brought from $30 to 
miums. 
vided into four 
lower, 
and aisle seats being* $45, and for seats 
nearer and at the end of the rows 
about $25 to $30 apiece. Seats in’ the 
rows up to GG were still a little lower; 
some in the centre going for $25 and $30, 
and at the end for $20. From there back 
to row JJ, the last row of the $18 seats, . 
premiums were placed about $18, 
and $16 for centre seats and $15 for seats 
under the balconies, 


Balcony Seats. 
The sale of balcony seats began about 
/ 4:30, and was not finished until very 
near 7 o’clock. Those on the front row 
*brought high premius, the one of $76 
4mentioned above being the 


sections, 


the former figure 


largest. - 


“not want to be || 
Auctioneer Jackson | | 


remiumsg, | 


$40 pre- | 


The seats in the last three rows, di- | 


went a little | | 
the average premium for centre | 


ES a  <e-ensenn _ 
- —- —_ 


|; Some of the premiums paid were $73, 


$52, $51, $49.50, $47, $41, $36, an@ from 
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airs» 3 ‘os 2s 


dowri “to abotit® $28. 


i I ats: in back rows did not bring ‘ay oe 8 ols 
Auction Sale of $10 


large premiums as a rule, but some of 


‘the aisle seats went for $53, $52, $44 and | 


$41, much larger figures than were paid 
for some of the centre seats on the 
‘floor. 

| There were many lively tilts durin 

the bidding, but every one was g00 

natured, and those who did not secure 
just. the seats they had picked out sat 
back contented and waited for another 
ehance. 

This morning at 10 o’clock the $10 
seats for the Friday afternoon re- 
hearsals, which sold at an upset price 
of $7.50 last year, will be auctioned off 
in Symphony Hall, but as the number 
of seats are not near as large as those 
sold yesterday, it is expected that all 
will be sold before afternoon. These 
will include all those on the floor back 
of row JJ and in the centre balcony 
back or row D. 

Auctions Thursday and Friday. 

The $18 seats for the concerts will be 
auctioned off on Thursday morning at 
19 o’clock, and the $10 seats for the con- 
certs will be bid on on Friday morning 


at the same hour. 

The concerts will be held on consecu- 
tive Saturday evenings from Oct. 13 
to May 4, 1907, omitting Nov. 10 and Dec. 
8 this year, and Jan. 12, Feb. 2 and 23 
and March 23, 1907. 

There will be no auction of the 50d 
seats in the second balcony for the 
Friday afternoon public rehearsals, &s 
the general public will be afforded an 
opportunity to buy these seats on the 
afternoon of the rehearsals for 26 cents 
apiece, and to avoid the possibility of 
speculators buying them up in advance, 
they will be sold only individually as 
the people pass into the hall. 


cet ee OL LAL A 


PAYS $83 FOR SEAT AT — 
___ SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


Eighty-three dollars was the highest 
bid for a seat for the rehearsals of 
the Boston.Symphony Orchestra, which 
were sold at auction yesterday in Sym- 
phony Hall. Only the $18 seats were 
placed on sale, these seats having been 
listed at $12 in previous years. The 
$10 seats, formerly $7.50, will be auc- 
tioned off today. 

The seat which brought $88 was No. 
19 in row I. Seat 20 in the same row 
brought $75. The $18 seats included all 
as far back as row JJ inclusive, the 
‘three rows on each side of the balcony 
and the four rows in the center of the 
| balcony 


| About 75 per cent. of the seats were 
sold to ticket agents who cater to 
prominent society folks. Walter Jack- 
son acted as auctioneer. 


Se ee ne ee ee ee ee _———— 


——Mr Wilhelm Gericke, former leader 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
with his wife and young daughter, has 
taken up his residence in Vienna perma- 


nently, where he is occupying a house | 


on the Mostlergasse, No. 5. Mr and Mrs 
Gericke have been summering in Swit- 
zerland. They visited Mr Gericke’s na- 
| tive place, Schwanberg, in the Tyrol. 


phony Orchestra — Friday After 


noon Rehearsals Opened. 


Yesterday morning the sale by auction 
of the $10 seats for the Friday afternoon 
rehearsals of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra opened in Symphony hall. These 
seats sold at an upset price of $7.60 last 
year, and included all those of the floor 
back of row JJ and in the _ cen- 
ter balcony back of row D. -The bid- 
ding was brisk. There was poe # wo. 
irregularity in the_ prices pai or 
premiums, those in the balcony ranging 
from $19.50 to $23.50 for the best seats, 
while the lowest bid for the rear seats 
was $16.50. 

Considering the stated price of tickets 
added to the premiums paid, the aver- 
age cost of tickets is about $2 for each 
concert, in many instances a@ little less. 

There were a great many bids of $14 
on the $10 seats, which showed a will- 
ingness on the part of many people to 
nay $1 for a seat for each concert. How- 
ever, the seats sold readily even at pre- 
miums higher than last year. 


PAYS $26.50 FOR $10 SEATS 


AT SYMPHONY REHEARSALS | 


The $10 seats for the rehearsals of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra were 
sold at auction yesterday. The ma- 
jority of those who attended the sale 
were women. Only four tickets were 
sold to* any one person. The _ highest 
premium ‘paid was $26.50, — which seats 
twenty-five and twenty-six in Row Kk 
and seat nineteen‘in Row LL brought. 


There will be twenty-four rehearsals 


this season, on Friday afternoons, be- 
ginning Oct. 12 and continuing to May 
’ omitting Nov. 9 and Dec. 7, 1906, and 
Jan. 1. Feb. 1 and 22 and March 22, 
1907. The $18 seats for the Saturday 
night concerts will be sold at auction 
Thursday morning and the auction of 
the $10 seats for the Saturday night 
eoncerts will be held Friday. morning at 
10 o’clock. ‘yer. , &el Li We 
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At Sale of Symphony Concert Tickets 
Good Seats Could Be Had for Much Less 


Than Prices Paid for Rehearsals 
"ERO | meek: lbs gob 
As compared with $838 as the highest 
premium paid on Monday forenoon at the 
opening auction sale of seats for the Fri- 
day public rehearsals of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, $31.50 was the highest 


premium paid this morning at Symphony | 
Hall, when the sale of seats for the 


Saturday evening concerts opened. To- 
day, the higher-priced seats the fixed price 


of which is $18, from which premiums | 


started, went on sale. These included rows 


back as far as, and including, JJ, or thirty- } 


six rows in all. Except for the first row, A, 


the others have thirty-four or thirty-six 
seats to the row. 
This morning there seemed to be fewer 


people at the sale than was the case on Mone | 


day for the sale of rehearsal tickets. Bid- 
ding, however, was brisker and the sale pro- 
gressed far more rapidly by rows than it 
did earlier in the week. The top-price pre<- 
mium of $31.50 was paid by Mr. Herrick of 
Copley square for two centre seats, one an 
end, in row L. It was in row I, centre, 
that $83 was paid on Monday. Mr. Her- 


rick was also the buyer of other high-priced | 


seats today, paying for several in occasional 
pairs or for groups of four, $26.50 pre- 
mium. The first bid of the day, $2, was 
made by him, and at $3.50 premium he se- 
cured the first pair of seats sold, taking the 
four next seats im order at $3 premium. | 

After this the premiums began to run up 
by half-dollar bids to $7 and $7.50, and in 
the next row, B, the prices ranged from 
$4.50 at the start up to $11.50, and back to 
$3, for the extreme left end of the row. 
The third row opened with sales at $2 and 
good seats were sold at that figure and 
around $3.50, $5.50 and $6, while $19.50 was 
paid for two middle end seats, while the 
next adjoining two aisle seats brought only 
$11. 

Then bids began at only a dollar, and 
many good seats sold in Row D for $2.50, $4 
and $5, with $14 as the top price. In fol- 


lowing rows excellent seats on the right-‘* 


hand end of the aisle sold at $3, $3.50 and 


thereabout, with advance in price as tha‘ Orchestra not having been forewarned of 


middle of each row was reached. In sevs ~ 
eral rows, including D. EB, F, G, H, I, J, etce., | 


the choicest seats went for from $8 to about 
$12 premium, making at this latter price, 
with the fixed price of $18 added, seats 
stand the buyers at $30 for the twenty-four 
concerts. Many people are to enjoy the 
concerts this season at no greater, and in 
not a few instances lesser, cost for the 
series. 

It was noticeable that when ticket brok- 
ers secured seats, they many times made 


figure near the previous purchase. This 


there then be- 
gan to sit up and take notice. In the fol- 
lowing row, I, there was sharp :competi- 
tion for the pair of seats in the centre, di- 
rectly behind those previously sold at $26 
and finally the seats were sold at that 
same figure. It was one of these’ which 
brought $83 on Monday morning. 

In the next few rows half a dollar better, 
or $26.50, premium was obtained by the 
auctioneer, Walter Jackson. Following a 
sale at that price he failed for the mo-. 
ment to get any bid, and invited some- 
one,,»anybody with courage, to offer $1, and 
with the laugh that followed came also a 
bid of $10, with a sale at $12. Once in a 
while a broker by buying at modest cost 
a single end seat on the extreme left of the 
hall would exercise his privilege of secur- 


| ing four and would then take three seats 
which has only twenty-six seats, most of | 


at the same price on the right hand end of 
the next row.. | ue 

In Row M, bidding was very lively and 
rates ranged from $6.50 to $14. The same 
thing took place in Row N, with prieeg 
running from $8 to $17. There were many 
inveterate Symphony Concert goers who 
year after year have occupied the same 
seats, as they were Overheard saying, and 
which this year they could not secure, ag 
the premiums and added cost of the ad-« 
vanced regular price of tickets made the. 
entire cost’ beyond the figures they havea 
been accustomed to pay in past seasons, 
prices beyond their purses. These people 
saw their favorite seats disappear into the 
hands of others, and then watched fur-«' 
tively for opportunity to secure, if possible, 
something nearly as good and within thelg 
means. 

Tomorrow, the auction sale of the lower« 
priced, or $10 seats for the Saturday even-« 
ing concerts will take place at the hall, 
This includes rows on the floor from and 
including KK to SS, and in the rear of 
the first balcony back of Row D, and ine 
cluding Row I. It includes also the entire 
second balcony, which for Friday after- 
noons is set apart for those having “rush 
tickets,’’ with privilege of occupying the 
best seat available after they have rushed 
up the long flights of stairs, when the 
doors have been opened, 

~ as CE PRes y 

The new snauctow fe" the 49 Sibhony 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s diagnosis of our stale- 
ness due to plethora in culture is pro- 
ceeding to pack down in our musical con- 


. sciousness some more very solid classical 


culture in his opening programmes. -& 
resident musician of Boston who was a 


{fellow student with Dr. Carl Muck at 


Leipsic, from 1878-9, where they were 
the devoted pupils of Professor B. F. 
Wenzel, one of the great appointees of 
Mendelssohn, tells the Listener that 


ia Seitial bid. on the next. sale, and -at-e - when they last met, it was at one of the 


“Abend Unterhaltingen,” at the Conser- 
vatory in the spring of 1879. They played 





pivistein’s Fantasie in F minor,~ tor: 
two pianos, before the pupils. Mr. Muck 
‘was even then a most able and interest-. 
ing figure and much loved. It is most 
gratifying now to his contemporaries to 
see him embodying both the great musi- 
clan and the distinguished recipient of 
rare royal favors. These Friday evenings 
were instituted by Mendelssohn as & 
means of accustoming students to the or- 
deal of public appearances. Mendelssohn’s 
music is now smiled at ina superior way 
by the crazy-quilt cult of composition and 
its claque. It is not yet certain, however, 
whether the new men have as much, to 
say that will live and interest the suc- 
ceeding generation as he naG.. . 
“Srans. Dr. Muck’s Policy Oct > iol 
Dr.- Muck, who landed at New York from 
Germany yesterday morning, arrived in 
Boston at ten o’clock last evening. To the 
assembled reporters he paid the usual com- 
pliments to the quality of our Symphony 
| Orchestra and to the reputation of this 
| town for artistic discrimination. He then 
said in substance, according to all the re- 
ports of the occasion: “No, I have no new 
music; so little of any value or real merit is 
composed now, and we conductors have to 
rely upon the old masters for really beauti- 
ful and expressive music." Fortunately 
the conductor also said: “I am absolutely 
without plans as to the conduct of the or- 
chestra, and none will be made until 1 have 
looked through its brary and learned what 
it has played and something as to the public 
taste. I have come with an entirely open 
-mind.”” There are many kinds of public 
taste even in so homogeneous a body, com- 
paratively, as the audiences at the Sym- 
phony concerts, but for 4 quarter of a cen- 
tury every one of the conductors at them, 
from Mr. Henschel through Mr. Gericke, 
has put more or less new music on his pro- 
grammes, and his hearers have shown no 
signs of rebellion at It. One of the chief 
glories, indeed, of our concerts has been 
their hospitality to the music of new men. 
No audiences in America and few in Europe 
have been kept better informed musically, 
and none have shown a warmer interest in 
new compositions. Strauss is established 
On our programmes; the less known Rus- 
sians have their place there; we have culti- 
vated the “‘new’’ Frenchmen more than has 
any musical capital outside France; ons 
after another we have heard Elgar’s purely 
orchestral music; our American composers 
have not lacked a hearing. So long as 
Strauss and Mahler, d’Indy and Debussy, 
Elgar and Loeffler are writing, it will not be 


easy to persuade a considerable part of our’ 


public that ‘‘little of any value or real merit 
is ‘composed now.’ Certainly some very 


interesting music is still written. We in 


> ¥ ’ 
i; ror ,) t 


other. The wisdom that-has persu . 

Muck to make no plans until he can ex- 
amine musical conditions here with his own 
eyes can hardly lead him to exclude new or 
very modern music from his programmes. 
To do that would be to lack the “Openness 
of mind” of which he himself was speaking. 
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Boston have been able to hear much of this, : 


and the best of it more than once, without 


depriving one ‘‘old master’’ of his just place | 
in our long annual series of concerts. The | 


_very catholicity of the programmes and of 
| the policy of our orchestra has made the 
- position of both olassics and ultra-modern 


New Conductor of. Symphony Or- 
chestra Says He Comes Without 
Plans—Must Learn First . What 
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hsertie Ter ~"Vever, that she saw far less difference 
Mein (. AK i ~| between Berlin and New York tha he 
yar AAw S$. (906 re eee and London. Mrs. Muck 
| Accompanied by his wife,: Dr. Carl fiistished Husband: pdine’ et earuntty) 
Muck of Berlin, the new leader of the} not a day over 30. She has t hair 


| Bostan Symphony Orchestra, arrived, sorted oye = in aypestanes is in every 
from New York late last night and im-] Mrs. Muck sata sha ps r sure wie 


| . ; 
“mediately drove to the Hotel Empire on| Would be charmed with Boston when 


Commonwealth avenue, where they will: she and her husband became acquainted. 


7 This will not 
be temporarily located. Both were met} in accordance nn FE ay ne ainende aaa 
’ 


in Providence by Mr. Walters of Sym- society women will take her in hand 
phony. Eall. today and make her one of themselves. 


The doctor and his wife were very 


tired, having landed in New York from 

Kurope about noon, and refused. to give IP MUCK HERE lf 
any extended interviews. To newspaper ° 

men whe were on: hana, however, at | 

the Back Bay station when the party) [ } 

arrived, : , | , ; 

Siuok aiAaed: that ne. came’ to Losten 
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utterly without any plans and should’ 
(not form: any regarding the musical 
program to be undertaken by the or-° 


Stance (o"atat"eut Whar iis Ssakea,ei| Feat German Musician Logke 
| Boston public demanacke “*° of te | with Pleasure to Boston 
| Intellectual Countenance. | symphony Concerts 


Dr. Muck has a highly intellectual 
stamp of countenance. He is smooth 


feneren, with dark tair and eves, end (DUE TO KAISER THAT 
| HE CAME TO AMERICA 


wonderfully when he talks, and a dis- 


tinguishing characteristic of the famous 
» German composer and conductor is the 
manner in which he betrays his affec- 


Las hari Reputation of Locai Organiza- 
tion in Europe Is Second 


Though Mrs. Muck speaks English, 
her husband does not, which, he stated, 
was a matter of regret to him. ‘It is 
quite impossible,’’ said Dr. Muck, 
give out any statement what I shall , | 
_attempt. I have formed nothing in the]. Cin ) 1B lp 
| line of plans. I shall first consult the | | pT di 
| library of the orchestra, have many onduc- 
‘eonferences with Charles A. Ellis, the | tors of the Royal Opera at Berlin, who 


|manager of the orchestra, and natur- | comes to Boston to conduct the Boston 


‘ally in many ways will be guided by 
ithe advice of the latter. . {Symphony Orchestra, arrived in New 


| “Both my wife and myself are ex- | York yesterday on the Kaiser Wilhelm 


'tremel lad to b i 

a te oe eee ae ence or | a0r Grouse, and took the “Menai 
jus has been in this country. Later, Limited” for Boston. Herr Muck, ac- 
when I have looked around a bit, I may | companied by his wife, arrived in this 
mt ead to say something more defi- | city shortly after 10 o’clock last even- 
Dr. Muck and his wife said they had ing. On arriving at the Back Bay sta- 
2 eee Sete A moras ie Atlan- tion, Oo Ellis, manager of the 

‘ e aiser i m der | Boston Sym 
Grosse, their traveling companions be- | him at cage Peers ae 
Leon Cavallo, the Italian compo- |! ork, accompanied him to 
Arturo Vigna, the Italian conduc- the Hotel Empire on Commonwealth 

f the Metropolitan pera House | avenue, wher 
Yvette Guilbert. On Monday night | year’s Water te bea cage os ec 
| Dr, Muck took charge of the steamers cathode i ieeimebaaer | 
orchestra, for the usual final concert, “ae Providence a Herald reporter 
}an e doctor incidentally paid a com- | boarded the train, and “) 
pliment to the musical ability of that ; ductor of the oreheatta dose not cone 
particular North German Lloyd band. verse in English, the interview was) 


Mrs. Muck Literary. held in the German language. Dr, Muck | 


is of striking appearance. His da | 
. rk, 

Mrs. Muck, who is a woman of much piercing her flashed as he spoke of his 
Sethe aga bast 7 & work with America’s greatest 
, y reputation in Germany, stated | orchestra, and his nervous temperament. 
to the reporters that she saw time to}2"4 unbounded enthusiasm was very 


she r . evident as 
see very little of New York as they! He is dantatio ond shite eee 7 
came through and had not yet seen| manner, though his bearing is di * 
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Dr Muck has had a most successf 


- 


many other musicians who have won 
fame, he was at first intended for a pro- 
fessional career, so he studied at the 


K | University of Heidleberg for the degree 


of a programme 
I shall select. You must realize that it is 
quite a different problem to conduct an 
orchestra from conducting a great 
chorus, yet I am looking forward with 
pleasure and much anticipation to the 
time when I shall lead the Symphony. 

“T have had many offers, and good 
ones. too, to come to America, yet I 
could never manage to come, and when 
IT first received the kind invitation of the 
Symphony Orchestra of Boston, it was 
hard to resist the temptation to Say 
yes. So many tried to prevent me from 
coming, I had a personal interview with 
Kaiser Wilhelm, and it was through 
his influence that I was finally able to 
sign the contract. The Kaiser was 
very much in favor of my coming here. 
It was he who encouraged me to make 
my decision and it was througes his | 
own personal influence that the barriers | 
which seemed to hinder my acceptance 
were overcome. He knew all about the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and he 
was delighted that I should have the 
honor of receiving the invitation to 
come.,’’ 

It. was apparent that Dr. Muck was 
highly pleased with the prospects of the 
coming season with the Boston Sym- 

hony Orchestra. When asked if he 
| fad brought any new compositions, he 
said: ‘“‘No, I have no new music; sc! 
little of any value or real merit is com-| 
posed now, and we conductors have to 


rely on the old masters for really beau- | 


tiful and expressive music. I have not 
arranged any programme. I must first 
see. then I will plan. 

“tT have always been anxious to visit 
Boston, I understand it is so cultured 


and its atmosphere is so artistic, I hope | 


T won't be disappointed.” 

Further, Dr. Muck did not care to dis- 
cuss his coming work, but mentioned 
that he had just got through conduct- 
ing the 


uctor there. From there he went to 
Goerlitz in Silesia where an annual 


music festival was held. There he con- | 
ducted a chorus of 980 men and women 


and an orchestra of 140 musicians. Sing- 
ing societies from all over that part of 
Germany attended. MHaying finished 
there he returned to Berlin, where he 
had a few days to prepare for his ad- 
vent to new and what promise to be 
successful fields. 


Conducts Ship’s Orchestra. 
Dr. Muck’'s trip over on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse was a delightful 


one. Among his fellow-passengers were 
a number of celebrities such as Parkina, 
Leoncavallo, Pagliacci and Yvete Guil- 
bert, who arranged a concert in which 
Dr. Muck conducted the ship’s orches- 
tra to the delight of all the passengers. 
Dr. Muck said it was a great contrast, 
conducting an orchestra of 14 musicians 
after leaving Gorlitz, where he had 140 
men to whom to swing his baton. 
Through the special permission of the 
German Emperor, Dr. Muck has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from 
the Royal Opera at Berlin, beginning 
Oct. 1. He will make his first appear- 


reat musical festival at Bay- | 
reuth, where Wagner's ‘Parsifal”’ .was | 


iven. For six years he has been con-— 
ae and a believer in thorough preparation 


‘whether the work 


in philosophy. After a year there he 
transferred his activity to the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, after the manner of 
German students, but something more 
than the university attracted him to 
the Saxon city, for besides his studies 
he began work also at the Leipsic con- 
servatory, and soon after he got his 
Ph. D. from Heidleberg he made a pub- 
lic appearance in Leipsic as a pianist in 
the Gewandhaus. It was a successful 
appearance, but instead of devoting him- 
self to the piano he turned conductor. 
Beginning with minor, posts in small 
municipal opera houses—Zurich, Salz- 
burg and Gratz—he finally won an im- 
portant position in the opera at Prague, 
where he was conductor for six years, 
from 1886 to 1892. One of his engage- 
ments at this period was as conductor 
for Anglo Neumann’s travelling opera 
company, a post in which Anton Seidl 


| was his predecessor, His first appear- 


ance in Berlin was at the Lessing the- 
atre as visiting conductor. In 1892 he 


ul 
career, extending over 25 years. — ike. 


was engaged as conductor at the Royal. 


Opera in Berlin and has been there 


i ever since. 


He has trequently appeared as con-. 


ductor of orchestral concerts in most 
of the musical capitals of Europe. One 
of his most important engagements of 
this sort was in Vienna, where 
ducted the famous Vienna Phil-Har- 
monie Society, after that organization, 


he con- . 


like its New York namesake, having | 
lost Hans Richter, took up the plan of) 
having visiting conductors appear in ro-| 


tation. 

Dr. Muck is highly esteemed as a 
conductor not only in Berlin, but in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Paris, London, 
Madrid and Vienna. He has been 
praised for the ‘‘phenomenal accuracy 
and versatility of his knowledge and 
his noble and objective artistry.”” He 
does not seek sensational effects, and 
although he has marked individuality 
he does not court the limelight. He is 
said to be an excellent disciplinarian, 


be old or new. He 
enjoys a great reputation as an inter- 
preter of Wagner’s music dramas and at 
Byreuth, for Nis reading of ‘Par- 


sifal,’’ he was hailed as a successor 
of Levi. 


NEW LEADER 


OF SYMPHONY 


Dr Carl Muck Arrives 
From Berlin. 


Got Year's Leave of Absence 
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come to.America, It was not with him 

!a question of money. Finally, however, . 

he was persuaded ito come for a year. 
could get a leave of ab 

uuat length of time. taney 

Then followed the task of getting the 


Dr Carl Muck, the new leader of] emperor to allow the conductor to leave 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, and | Ge™™any, even for one winter. But in 


his wife, in company with Charles A. 


the end the emperor’s consent wa % 
cured, although it is a Well-known. faa 


Ellis, arrived from New York at 10} that 

no other orchestra in A 

o’clock last night at the Back Bay sta-]| the Boston Symphony could ane cee 
tion and were driven to the Empire J Dr Muck. | f 


hotel on Commonwealth av, 
will be their permanent quarters. 


which t 


Although he has never before been ir 
his country, it has not been. tor faa 
of opportunities. When Hans Richter 


Dr &hd Mrs Muck arrived yesterday # broke his 

| } contract with Ma 

forenoon in New York on the Kaiser Wil. | in 1893 he wrote to Dr Muck, urg ae his 
-helm-der Grosse, and were met by Mr | 9 come in his place, saying that he was 
Ellis, who engaged Dr Muck last May in | the. gnly "ong Cnet. De aan.) aia 


recommend. But Dr Muck, who h 
rt 


‘Berlin. Emperor William at th ar ; Jr 
| e time, just finished -his first succe 1 
‘rather reluctantly gave his consent to Dr, Berlin, would not think of rn "ta 


Muck’s taking a year’s leave of ab-j| 
sence from his post as conductor of, 


_the royal opera. 
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PROF CARL MUCK, 
New Conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dr Muck, it is understood, will at 
once begin rehearsals. 

Fp recent years Dr Muck has conduct- 
ed symphony concerts in Lond 
St Petersburg, Moscow, Srosecle. “and 
Madrid, while last winter he shared 
with Felix Motti the honor of conduct- 


ing the philharmonic concerts in Vienna. | 
The task of securing Dr lenae ce 


leader of the Boston Symphon 

tra was no easy one. When Chevles -: 
Ellis went abroad in early April to se- 
cure a successor to Mr Gericke he car- 


cloudy northern city. 


Maurice Grau also tried to get Dr 
* Muck to come to New York to Ve the 
‘conductor at the Metropolitan opera 
house, offering him, it is understood, the 
eile wie hie offered a conductor, 
is offer he refused, as we 7 

| yaa ho ng then. - Or ee 
it r Muck and the splendid list of 
isalygees be mbt) a es concerts this sea-~| 
xpected to be the most illi | 

of any yet held, waren 


DR, MUCK IN BOSTON 


rom ' © ek ( ‘f ot 
A GLIMPSE OF THE MAN AT eet | 


OUTSET OF HIS WORK 


r 
| 
| 
h 


. A Conductor That Seems Unconscious of 

i Himself—The Simplicity, Sincerity and 
Candor That Make His Charm—The In- 
tellectual Acuteness and the Quick Feel- 
ing That Are in Him—A Musician Who 
Works Rather Than Talks and Sets 
Small Store by Musical Psychology— 
His Anticipations of His Audiences Here 
—Humorous Eagerness for Each New 
American Thing—The Traits’ and Inci- 
dents That a Little Conversation Dis- 
closed 


Across our broadest avenue, in the clear- 
sess of an autumn noon, the sun was pour- 
ing into the room, and Dr. Muck was 


pitting in the full warmth and brightness 


of it. He has his prepossessions in favor 
of America and of Boston, and he be- 
lieved that by such a day ‘he could fairly 
judge our climate and our weather. It was 
warmer and brighter than autumn usually 
goes in Berlin, which is a cold and rather 
It was promising 


for the winter. The meanest of cynics 
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Govers our New England climate. Dr. | 


fack has been going often to Vienna, and 
there, in winter, are days of as many sorts 
‘gs our Boston days. So, perhaps, he is 
fforearmed. The conductor was working 
‘swiftly at his table; a score lay open be- 
fore him; a pile of “narts’—that the players 
‘use in rehearsal and performance—stood be- 
pide it; a little farther away were the solace 
‘eand*stimulus of a green box of German 
‘eigarettes. Dr. Muck was busy with a 
‘¢ask that is characteristic. He was cor- 
‘recting the players’ parts from the full 
‘peore, and inserting missing marks of ex- 
‘pression, There is nothing: harder to copy 
haccurately than a manuscript of music, 
with the clearest of copies, the most careful 
lof printers make many errors. Mr. Hertz, 
‘at the Metropolitan Opera House, discov- 
ered 1100, for example, in, the sheets of 
| «parsifal” that his band was using. Little 
‘by little he has corrected them all, and in 
‘the same way Dr. Muck was correcting the 
‘parts of Wagner's “Siegfried Idyl.’’ It is 
not work that any conductor does eagerly; 
most of them, indeed, shun it, and take 
‘¢heir chances on the accuracy of copyists 
and printers. But Dr. Muck believes that 
the composer and the audience deserve the 
score, to the smallest chromatic inflection, 
to the minutest mark of expression, as it 
came from the hand that wrote it. In the 
‘Wbrary of the Opera at Berlin there are 
ecores that are monuments to his industry 
and patience, and when he has been con- 
ducting, listeners with fine and discriminat- 
ng ears have heard notes and whole phrases 
that they never heard before. He loves the 
middile-voices and the under-voices in an 
orchestral ensemble. After all, the com- 
poser did write his minutest note in his 
‘most subordinate parts that it might be 
heard. Nothing daunted, though at least 
twenty-four programmes and 125 concerts 
‘stretch before him, Dr. Muck has begun 
the correction of our orchestra’s scores. 
‘He loves work in the quiet of the small 
hours, and the student’s habit is still in 
him. 

In a moment Dr. Muck had shut the 
ecore, pushed the parts backward and the 
cigarettes forward, and with the action the 
charm of the man began. The relentless 
biographical handbooks have done him in- 
justice. They put him far forward in the 
forties. To see and to hear, he might 
hardlv be at the beginning of them. His 
4s still the alert spare figure of young man- 
hood, unweighted with middle-age. Years 
of work over the econductor’s desk in opera 
houses and concert halls and over his writ- 
ine table at home have not bent his thin 
equare shoulders. A youth in the twenties, 
fn the days when our American type did 
“mot cultivate a gross and clumsy heaviness, 
could not move more lightly and surely. 
Wlasticity is still in him. Eyes and fea- 
tures, hands and voice are all “‘springy.’’ 
The dark eyes danced or deepened to the 
‘word that was on his lips; in the clear tone 
‘was ihe mood behind; the lithe fingers en- 
forced it; the mobile features commented 


on. i  Plainiy h 
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receptive, pliant 


F pe ity Ssh spar en tas ti mer! 
ment, who felt quickly ‘and brought th 
feelings to quick “utterance. Yet he 
altogether simple and altogether unaffect- 
ed, and above the chin that is will and the 
eyes that are vitality is the forehead of a 
scholar, that no tan of a mountain holi- 
day and an Atlantic voyage and no boyish 
shock 'of dark -hair may hide. 

It is good for a conductor to be scholarly, 
for then he will love the score that the 
composer has written better than his own 
reading of it. Will is as good; for with it 
he will hold his men in the discipline that 
ninety musicians in one body need more 
than any other ninety men—unless they 
happen to be painters—in_ the world. 
Sensitiveness and pliancy are essential 
qualities; and the quick power to feel and 
to impart is the most essential of all. 
There is an intellectual content and de- 
sign in music, though the emotionalists are 
always depreciating it. There is an emo- 
tional content that give tones their beauty, 


and their power, though the pedants are | 
always minimizing it. ‘To summon both | 


and to. fuse both, as the composer wrought 
and felt them, is the real task of the con- 
ductor. The secrets of his art may not be 
written in his physiognomy, run in his 
manner, or speak in his voice. Yet in all 
that Dr. Muck says and does there is min- 
gied suggestion of the man of alert intel- 


lect and warm feeling. A conductor's | 


musical knowledge goes for granted, Out 
of the balancing in him of these less tangl- 
ble qualities of mind, imagination and ex- 
pression come his individuality and his dis- 
tinction. 

It is the conductor’s self, after all, that 
he is imparting to the band before him 
and to the audience behind him. He may 
be doubly loyal to the score that is under 
his eyes; he may fancy himself alto- 
gether impersonal, but it is he that is 
commanding his orehestra to do and his 
hearers to understand and to feel. In 
that power lies the psychological mystery 
of his art and his work. His men and 
his listeners respond to him, but how and 
why? Some conductors, like Weingariner, 
will speculate by the hour upon these 
things -and write a book besides... Dr. 
Muck has less taste for baffling psy- 
chology and minute introspection. His 
design is clear before him; he contrives 
usually to achieve it with his band and 
with his audiencé. With that he is con- 


tent; the means serve; why chase 4 


will-o’-the-wisp and try to fix it on the 
pin of analysis? He is all for the re- 
sult, and though he comes with an artist’s 
zest of spirit for the conquest of a new 
audience, he knows that the process must 
be gradual. As he explains, he even turns 
musical psychologist. His audiences in 


‘Berlin have known him long; acquaintance 
has brought understanding and _ wunder- 
standing responsive sympathy. There {s_ 


no finer reward for the conductor than 
such an established bond between him and 
his audiences, and ‘here in Boston he must 


| begin at the beginning to “weave it. He 
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a cigarette of Virginia tobacco. 


| chance envelope. 
| dart back and forth spontaneously, unaffect- 
edly, humorously. 
younger Krupp and his despatch of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra from Vienna to 
' London last summer leaps into inquiry 


oh 


eager for the work, but it was an hon-— 


 estly anxious eagerness. 


One element. in that understanding Dr. 
Muck as honestly and unaffectedly ignored.. 
In all his talk—and it was sincerity itself 


_—there was not a hint of it. Interest is 


the mother of understanding, and charm 
stimttlates both. Dr. Muck, by every sign, 
will be interesting to his audiences and 
they will feel. the charm of the candor and 
earnestness that. are in him. There have 
been conductors here in Boston that kept 
all their interesting qualities hid under an 
exterior that was measured gravity itself. 
There have been others who heaped idio- 
syncrasy upon idiosyncrasy until their 
hearers were cloyed. Dr. Muck’s interest- 
ing qualities shine transparently through 
him. He could not conceal them if he 
would. He would not obtrude them if he 
could, and in such simplicity and sincerity 
lie. his charm. The work, he will say, 
is everything, but he forgets that an audi- 
ence may not separate the work and the 
worker. As week by week it follows the 
one, it comes to know and to like the 
other. Not only as a new conductor, but 
as a adifferent conductor, with a per- 
suasive individuality of his own, Dr. Muck 
will interest his audiences. 

It is hard for Dr. Muck to speak of music. 
He has been no wandering virtuoso con- 
ductor, glib in six languages to aS many in- 
terviewers. His work formulates his ideas, 
methods, convictions, preferences. Through 
it and by it they may speak clearest for him, 
Besides, he is spending his first days in a 
new America and a new city; he is dabbling 
for the first time in a new language; he is 
touching a little gingerly new manners, cus- 
toms, society. A sedulous clipping agency 
piles his table with every scrap of newspa- 
per on which his name is printed. “Ah! 
you have them in America, too! They 
used to tell me in the morning at Berlin 
that I was to conduct at night.’’ For the 
first time he catches the ‘distinctive odor of 
‘‘Ameri- 
can tobacco,’’ and his eyes brighten with 


’ quick eagerness, ‘‘you must let me try one.” | 
Someone has sent him a stylographic pen. 

It promptly sheds its ink, after the manner 
| of its uncertain kind. 


He springs for blot- 
ting paper, and then he is all alert to un- 
derstand its Machinery, it 
seeins, has always interested him. He likes 
to visit factories. Ought he to take lessons 
in English, or will he pick up enough in the 

ordinary intercourse of his new life? More- | 
over, he knows a little already, and as gayly 


as a boy he scribbles his first Hnglish sen- 


tence with the new pen on the back of a 
His mind and his talk 


A word about the 


about the American Steel Trust, for Dr. — 
Muck is no man of purely professional in- ° 


| terests. He is glad to escape for a time 


the heavier burden of operatic conducting— 





ever sure of their parts’—but then s 
the haunting thought of the new audien 28S 
A passing motor brushes the 
anxiety away, and then in the smiling re-" 
cital of an.adventure in a hotel intractab y 
regular in its hours for meals, it quite dis-— 
A very eminent conductor, it 
seems, newly come to strange lands and” 
customs, may go supperless to bed—and see 
the humor of it next day. 
And in Germany there are strange tale 
of our America and our Boston. 
turning virtuoso or the reminiscent singer 
likes to tell them in the café at Berlin or 
under the trees at Baireuth. , 
duty to bring back 
piquant with flavor than rigid with truth, 
Usually he tells them to gravely recep- 
But to Dr. Muck he has told 
them to a man with a keen and duly scepti+ 
He smiled at the ins 
herent improbability when he heard them, © 
fe smiles now at the actual impossibility - 
when he is seeing the things of America: 
and of Boston face to face. 
any thought of a year’s work here came to 
him he knew the just note of our orchestra, 
that knowledge 
_ the musical intelligence and the musical qis- 
crimination of the public that maintains it, 
band and. 
audience face to face, and the anticipation 
' warms him to honest eagerness and his 
fullest mettle. 
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The First Symphony Concerts 


The first Symphony Concerts for the new 
season take place next Friday afternoon at 
920 and next Saturday evening at eight In 
Symphony Hall, and at them Dr. Muck, the 
new conductor, makes his first appearances 
here and in all America. 
the final concert of last spring with Beetho- 
ven’s fifth symphony, and with it Dr. Muck 
begins the first concert of the new year. 
Wagner’s music makes the rest of the pro- 

| gramme, but in no case has he chosen any 
of the “‘excerpts” from actual scenes in the 
music-dramas 
and limping 


to conquer. 


It is his plain 
‘‘experiences’”’ 
tive hearers. 


| cal sense of humor. 


Long before 


and from 


Mr. Gericke ended 


are usually 


which is Wagner in his stormy youth; the 
“Sierfried Idyl,’’ which is Wagner playful; 
and the prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger,”’ 
fulness of his 
Needless to say, with Dr. Muck» 
appearing for the first time in Boston, 
The test and the honors 


is Warner 


there is no soloist. 
will be all the conductor’s Own. » 


2 SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 
Seats for sale in Balcony, C 26, 27, ri to 
Price $70 each. Address mde igh de 


“In all parts of the hall. 
Telephone Main 4846-5. 
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f fy “! ‘The information that Dr. Muck had 
ES _accepted the terms of Henry L. Hig- 


‘ginson was contained in a recent cable- 
hers ee RNG AAT ‘gramr from Charles A. Ellis, manager 


soe RRO ROAR of the orchestra, who for several weeks 
| a has-been scouring Europe for the best 


DR KAI 3 Mi JC K | BE IR IN ( yp E: R A Renn Rin eR xf conductor he could find that was avail- 

i ded: | + . , A | | DARE OE Ee RE able for the position. | 

eee : BAR sie ee a, syeaeee te The new conductor will make his first: 
Ss imi se BE ‘| bappearance in America at the public 


rehearsal of the orchestra on Oct, 12. 


CIGARETTES. CAUSE 
DR KARL MUCK’S. 
LLNESS 


Berlin, Sept. -18.—It is reported that 
Dr. Muck, conductor of the Royal 
Opera, Berlin, is suffering from an af- 
fection of the throat of such a serious 
nature as is likely to prevent him from 
fulfilling his engagement to conduct the 
Symphony concerts in Boston. His mal- 
ady is attributed to excessive indul- 
| gence in cigarettes. : 


Court Conductor Who Is Being Discussed as Possible Candidate for Con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to Succeed Wilhelm Gericke. 
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DR. MUCK HINSEL 
SAYS HE IS WEL 
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Cables to C. A, Ellis That He 
, ac i ROE *| Has Recovered and Will 


Celebrated German musician whom 

Musical Courier says has been select- J 
i apenas magenta nego Sorcastinagg 96 Lead Orchestra Oct. 12, 
chestra. Henry L. Higginson denies | 5a) 
the statement. The persistent story that Dr. Carl 
Muck, the new director of the boston 
Symphony orchestra, is seriously ili in 
TR MUCK 1} TRY . consequence of a surgical operation has 
| been definitely set at rest by the re- 
° ' ceipt of a cablegram sent by Dr. Muck 
himself to Charles A. Ellis, manager of 


SYMPHONY ONE the Symphony orchestra, in which he 
says that he has fully recovered from 


/ an attack of laryngitis. 
rural cpeipegiemenem pis Hee (G0 ' Dr. Muck stated that there had been 
nothing in his condition at any time to 
occasion any doubt of his coming to 


-- ee ~ - —— 


— ——- — 


_._. +The conductor of the Boston Sym- 

—iphony Orchestra for the coming season "3 , ; at di 

, ‘<> ‘ Joston and assuming his duties as =| 
a ye gle = mie rector of the Symphony orchestra. 





| CK , A 
| ‘or: will arrive in New Yor 
ithe first fer a See righ a ridged vzito 
' his duties y; : 
= Yio first appearances in de pe yolens 
t) tra will be on 
eta caay. Oct. 12 and 13. He has been 
s ending his holidays at Tobelbod, ar 
ratz, Austria-Hungary, where the at- 
tack of laryngitis occurred. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The interest which has been excited 
‘among the patrons of the symphony | 
‘concerts by the coming of the new con- 
‘ductor, Dr. Karl Muck, already finds | 
evidence in the unusual number of in- 
quiries that are being made concerning 
the date of the auction sale of seats. 
The sale will take place, as usual, in 


the first week of October, Monday and 
Tuesday, the first and second being 
iven to the sale of seats for the re- | 
hearsals, and Thursday and Friday, the | 
fourth and fifth, to the sale of seats for 
the concerts. The first rehearsal and | 
concert will be given on Friday after- 
noon, Oct. 12, and Saturday evening, | 
Oct. 18, respectively. Yn addition to the | 
potent attraction of a new conductor, 
who ranks among the few great men_ 
of his kind in the world, Mr. Ellis is| 
preparing an extraordinary strong list | 
of solo artists. Chief among them will | 
be Paderewsk! and Melba, their only | 
appearances in Boston next year; Ro- 
senthal, Gabrilowitsch, Petschnikoff and 
Gesar Thomson. Dr. Muck sails from 
Bremen on Sept. 25. He has been 
spending his summer in _ Bayreuth, 
where he was one of the conductors of 
the Mozart festival. Early this month 
he will conduct a few performances of 
the opera in Berlin. 


NDR. KARL MUCK NOT ENGAGED 


| Denial of Report That Berlin Conductor 
Had Been Engaged to Lead Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


' 
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The report from New York today that | 
Dr. Karl (Muck of Berlin had been engaged 
as conductor of the Boston .Symphony 
Orchestra entirely lacks confirmation from | 
»Major Henry L. Higginson, who emphatti- | 
Cally denied that any conductor had as yet | 
‘been selected. | 
_*Dr. Muck, who has been referred to, un- 
‘@oubtedly is one of several conductors who. | 
/Bre under consideration for the conductor. | 
Ship of the local orchestra. He was born 
sat Darmstadt, Oct. 22, 1859, and was a 
“ptudent of philosophy at Leipzig and Heéi- 
m@elberg, receiving the degree of Ph. D. 
from the latter university. He was con- 
ductor at Zurich, Salzburg, in 1881, the fol- 
‘lowing year occupying the same position at. 
“Brunn, two years later at Graz, and in 
1886 conducting at Prague. Since 1892 he 


_ been conductor of the Royal Opera, in 
Berlin. 


Ss y f gee will ‘sail for’ this ‘country 
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Will Conduct for One Year, 
Beginning Oct 1. 


Gets Leave of Absence 


From Emperor William. 
C086. —" MAS £40 le 


Henry L. Higginson received a cable 
dispatch yesterday afternoon from 
Charles A. Ellis, manager of the Boston 
Bymphony orchestra, announcing that 
by special permission’ of the German 
emperor, Dr Carl Muck of the royal 
opera, Berlin, had received a leave of 
absence of one year from Oct 1, 1906, 
and would come to Boston to be the 
conductor of the symphony orchestra. 
His first appearance in this city will 


be at the first public rehearsal next 
season, on Friday afternoon, Oct 12, 


DR CARL MUCK 


Of the Royal Opera in Berlin, Who Wil 
Conduct the Boston Symphony Orchestra . 
for One Year. 
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Mr Ellis has & jn in Europe since the 
middle of Apr, his mission having 
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have been in progress for some time, 
but his engagement was made uncertain 
by the unwillingness of Emperor Will- 
iam to give him a leave of absence from 


his important duties in Berlin. This 


permission was not received from the | 


emperor until porter cay morning, when 
ontract was ciosed, 
| ine coming of Dr Muck to Boston 


| will bring to America one of the great. 


onductors of Europe, a@ man who 
gtands in the same class with Mottl, 


Nikisch, Richter and Weingartner. Now | 


in the prime of life, his musical career 
has been one of uninterrupted successes, 
| and in Berlin he is the most popular 


| eonductor that city as | had in many 


| years. 


He was born in Darmstadt Oct 22. | 


| 1859. His father was a government 
| clerk and intended him for a mercantile 
'eareer. After leaving the gymnastur 
| in Darmstadt, he went to Heidelberg 
| for a course of philosophy in 13/7. 
| After a year’s residence there he went 
| to Leipsic and entered the musical con- 
|| servatory, studying under Richter and 
| Reinecke. He continued, however, his 
'lywniversity studies, which brought him, 
||in due time the degree of doctor of 
|| philosophy from Heidelberg. 

| 


Determined to be a musician, he made} 


his debut in 1880 as a pianist at a4 


| Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic. His | _ 


|| success was one of the features of the 
‘| geason, but instead of pursuing the 
career of a pianist, he immediately pre- 
ared himself to become a conductor. 

| is first post was in Zurich, whence 
| he went to Salzburg and afterward to 
|| Graz, all of which posts were in iine 
'| of promotion. His first important post 


was the opera in Prague, where he went | 


'| gn 1886 and stayed for six years. 

| His first appearance in Berlin was in 

| 1891, when he was a ‘“‘guest’”’ conductor 
at the Lessing theatre. So deep was 
the impression he made then that he 


the royal opera. His contract with 
Prague having still a year to run, he 
was unable to accept this until the fol- 
lowing year, when he went to Berlin. 
He has since been there, his colleagues 
having been Richard Strauss and Felix 
Weingartner. 

In the early 90s Dr Muck was invited 
to conduct ‘‘Parsifal’’ at Bayreuth, 
where his success was such that he 
was called ‘‘the real successor of Levi.”’ 
Levi was the great Wagnerian con- 
Guctor who had charge of the produc- 
tion of ‘‘Parsifal’’ in 1882. In recent 
years Dr Muck has conducted at the 
roval opera at Covent Garden, and as 
“sruest’” has conducted symphony con- 
certs in London, Paris, St Petersburg, 
Moscow, Brussels and Madrid, while 
last winter he shared with Felix Mott! 
the honor of conducting the Philhar- 
monic concerts in Vienna. 

Dr Muck is described as thoroughly a 

man of the world, in addition to being 

a great artist. He has enjoyed for 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
i 
| 


many years the personal friendship of 
Emperor William, with whom he has 
been a favorite. He is not a sensation- 
alist in his methods. He is known as 
an ‘‘objective’’ cenductor, and vet in 
his work there is found a very distinct 
individuality. He is credited with being 
—_.a very strict disciplinarian and an ad- 
— yocate of many rehearsals. His musical 
taste is broad and catholic. A profound 
admirer of the classics, he is in sym- 
pathetic touch with the most modern 
movements in the art of music. 
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Berlin Court Conductor of 
Opera Named by Musical» 
( Journal, 


ban ehvrri_et. a Lat: a 4 : (9° h 


The Musical Currier of New ‘York 
stated yesterday, according to a dis- 
patch from that city, that Dr. Karl 
_Muck of Berlin wilt be the conductor | 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra } 
next season. Mr. H. L. Higginson was} 
asked yesterday afternoon whether 
the report were true or merely one of 
many rumors. He replied through 
his secretary that he knew nothing 
about the matter. Oy 
Mr. Charles A. Ellis has now been 
in Europe for some weeks as the rep- 
resentative of Mr. Higginson. Mr, 
Ellis has been in several cities, Mu- 
nich and Vienna among them, and he 
-is now in Berlin. It was said lately 
on excellent authority that he would 
'|not. return to Boston till the middle 
| of June. It is commonly understood 
‘that there were negotiations with Mr. 
| Nikisch, which were broken off in 


consequence of his exorbitant de- 
mands; that Mr. Mottl was favorably 
considered; that less famous conduc- 
tors, Messrs, Sehneevoigt and. Raabe 
of the Kaim Orchestra, Munich, and 
Fiedler of Hamburg were also con- 
sidered. Other names have been 
mentioned, and there have been many 
idle rumors. 

From the information given by Mr. 
Higginson’s secretary, it is apparent 
that if there are at present negotiations 
1} between his representative and Dr. 

Muck, no contract has yet been signed. 

Dr. Muck is certainly a man who is 
| highly respected in the music world of 

_Europe. He was born at. Darmstadt, 
‘Oct. 22, 1859. According te Spemann’s 
Lexicon, his father, Dr. J. Muck, was a 
= conductor, and his son’s first teacher, 

but Riemann’s Musik Lexicon says that | 

the father was a head clerk of a Ba- 
varian ministerial department. The son 
studied music with Kissner at Wuerz- 

»j burg and at the Leipsic Conservatory, 
but he also attended diligently the uni- 
versity courses at Leipsic and at Heidel- 
berg, or at Zurich, for here again there 
are contradictory statements, | 

I In 1880 he received the degree Dr. 

Phil. in T.eipsic, and in that year he 

made his debut at the Gewandhaus as 

a pianist. Spemann says that he first 

resolved to be a professional musician 

when he was at the university in Zu- 
—rich. He was engaged at the opera 
house of that city as chorus director, | 
but the conductor suddenly fell sick” 
and Muck was. obliged to take his. 
place. He then showed. so much 
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ductor at Prague. He had been the} ton is forever doing its best to make its ' ake | 

conductor of Neumann’s _§ travelling 


reputation for culture, and for the en- ; ST UDENT D | , : 
company and showed his talent. ‘ . | Pr in & ;a AY i : 
lin before he was called to Fi "tite couragement of art, more and more : . ena Hh tl te , ~ | : | 


Sie" chder‘ot "tn “pare Cota ttor aoe OP Br, Muck “fn “Boston 


as Court conductor of the opera, a po- jj Secure. We all know how = well the 


sition that he now holds with Richard € LV 
Strauss. He has also conducted Sym-' powers: that be have worked in . that 


phony concerts of the Royal Orchestra notable. civ’ to aayaoe the cause:af 
in Berlin, and has been successful as} art and of real originality in thought. cegnannma sens . 
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; Muck’s engagement, so one hears, is at 
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| 
| F | Tethers the present moment for one year only. 
The report from New ‘York that Dr.|One of the most pumorous points, os a 
Karl Muck of Berli as bee ever, is the fact that if he gives satis- 
as @nductor of rae iss: oven engaged faction his engagement will last for 10° 
o 1e Boston Symphony | years. Of course, we have nothing what- 
| Orchestra is emphatically denied by| ever to do with the none of aigoily AF 
) prs te ”1-compared to the desire for work .wnicn 
atee Henry lL. Higginson.. Mr. Higgin- naturally should attach to so great a 
“son says no conductor has so far been| conductor as Dr. Muck; but we are fain 
selected. / to confess that his attitude is something 
. hace lacking in dignity. Nevertheless, it is 
soy aA. abe much in favor of Dr. Muck’s record that 
RUMOR ABOUT n he has conducted at Zurich, Salzburg 
R. MUCK and Prague. The remaining details as 


to whether he will or will not go to 


—_- 


ie Boston seem now to be finally settled, 
Nothing Heard by Management of Sym- 24 we trust that he will make a great 


success.”’ 

phony Orchestra About Reported Illness | 1s not this a delightful instance of the 
f foreignor’s condescension that moved 

of New Leader Lowell to write his famous essay. 
Wan 14 | SR », 1966 How has Boston shown eccentricity in 

| its method of doing business? 

The New York Sun of this morning prints The statement that if Dr. Muck gives 
_ the following: satisfaction, “his engagement will last 
‘Karl Muck, the first conductor of the for 10 years” is, indeed, humorous. The 


: , humor lies in the misstatement. 
_ Royal Opera House in Berlin, who was to And why is it ‘much in favor’ of Dr, 


‘come to this country for one season as Muck’s record that he has conducted at 
Successor to Wilhelm Gericke at the head Zurich, Salzburg and Prague? Would 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is ill Mr. Blackburn feel surer of the con- 


j ductor’s ability if he had exercised his 
in Germany as the result of an operation § skill in Eisleben, Chemnitz, Manchester 
performed two days ago. Mr. Muck was to and Glasgow? 
gail for this country on Sept. 24, and if his _ It is reassuring to know that the Pall 
iliness should be as serious as the latest Mall Gazette at last, though with a cau- 


; ; tious ‘‘seem,’’ admits the en agement 
gah eos Germany indicate, this plan of Dr. Muck in Boston. Not long AZO 
Ww probably be impossible. The Associ- the Pall Mall Gazette discovered that 


ated Press, in a despatch dated from New Tschaikowsky had written an opera 
York today, repeats almost word for wori ‘“Pidue Dame’’—it was produced over 15 
the Sun’s statements. years ago—and that the composed Boro- 


din was a distinguished chemist. 
, On the other hand, the management of Musical America publishes a rumor 


“she Symphony Orchestra here has received from Berlin that should Dr. Muck “prove 
“no word from Dr. Muck as to any opera- satisfactory” in Boston, “he will obtain 
“tion or any illness resulting from it. So far a eancellation of his contract with the 


he aS Imperial Opera, of course with the 
/98 it knows, he will sail for America on | sanction of Emperor William.’ We 


| Sept. 24, to enter upon his work here, ac- | suppose the reference is to the ‘‘Royal’’ 
“cording to the arrangements. made last | Opera. ; 
‘summer, It is natural to suppose that if | Dr. Muck has been engaged to con- 
‘ae AwW0 > Ind Nay , 

sickness or any other circumstances had duct the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


o for the season of 1906-07, and for that ) a 
(modified them, he would at once notify the or the season 7 an 


narra neneneoneenren easement eee TY 
f season only. He has signed a contract saeeiiataa ieee inant tela 
Orchestra here. At the hour of going to | to conduct after this engagement Ot eae | mS reer | 
’press,no reply has been re | Royal Opera for a term otf years. COn- | 3 | | : 
of inquiry sent to Berli wreabletets Aiea ce; tracts with royalty are solemn things, | | DR. KARL MUCK AND MR. JOHN LUND 
_ as singers who have broken them have | The Herald: publishes today an interesting pictu fD 
found out to their cost.  eond : a 7 re o r. Karl Mu 
It may also be remarked that doubt- ati ee ae the Boston Symphony orchestra, from a photograph cle yey 
ful things are “mighty onsartin.” “i : ys at the Leipsic Conservatory of M z ph taken in his 
old. Dt. Muck is seated at th y oO usic in 1879, when he was 20 years [—' | 
bein at the piano. The student stand'ng is Mr. John Luna, | 
uctor of Fritzi Scheff’s operetta company. Mr. Lund while 


who is now the c 
at Leipsic composed a piano sonata which was played by Dr. Muck at the gradua 





fon exercises. The sonata is on the piano rack in‘the photograph. ~~ 


+f 


“_ 


"Mr. Lund:came to the United States with Dr. Damrosch. He went to Buffalo, 
where he did much for the development of music in that city as conductor of the 
Buffalo Orchestra Association, of the Orpheus Society, and of festivals of the 


Musical Association. He has been the c 


she established her operetta-company. 


onductor of Mme. Scheff’s company since 


New Orchestra Leader Captivates Great Throng at 
First Concert by Charm of Manner 


— a 


eu Parwne new | 
By Kent Perkins. 


The King is dead! Long live the King! 
It seemed in Symphony Hall last night, 


when the great assemblage of Boston’s| thoroughly. 


fashion and music culture showered its 
plaudits on Dr. Carl Muck, the new kinz 


and Ability. @ hs. of 


i 


ease and grace: of artistic attainment; of 
savoir faire; of restrained, fully-mastered, 
skilfully directed hervous energy—the very 
figure of a gentlemanly, scholarly, mu- 
siclan who knew himself and bis work 
There was no huimbleness, 
no assertiveness—-just modest conscious- 
ness of power. 

These were the characteristics of all 


of the Symphony baton, that only a few/his efforts last night—-superb poise, repose 


minutes before the hall was ringing with 
the farewell tributes to the departing 


Gericke. 


that might be called “opistocratic,” vitaliz- 
ing energy always ready, always well in 


hand, vividness of imagination, clearness | 


of thought and lively sensitivenéss to the 


If there were any lingering regrets for|intent of the composer. 


the vanished monarch, they were wholly 


Dr. Muck led; he did not ecoamand, The 


d by the flood of welcome that} splendid orchestra rejoiced to follow him 


n the new ruler. 


with enthusiastic loyalty. His few easy 


from Berlin and Bay-j} gestures, gently made, Were mere sugges- 
jamor of the Kalser’s| tions, but were given with an authority 


fige upon ; 
Sntre of chief interest. The music was 


rv—--Beethoven’s Fifth . Symphony, 
aohers “Blegtried Idyll,” ° Faust’’ over- 
ture and “Me stersinger’’ prelude. That 
was all familiar. But the perso lity © 
the new conductor was something new. 
That was the thing to think about. 


As every h 
were something 
tuerogation points waiting for 
Doctor, when the bell rang. and the mo- 
ment of the twenty-sixt 


gon’s opening was at hand. Dr. Muck 


Muck was the/that could not be questioned. 


Orchestra Responsive 
Playing upon the wonderful instrument 


¢i\of the Symphony Orchestra, the leader, 
sought for more vivid contrasts than we 
have been accustomed to, 4a gentler touch 


where softness and pure beauty of tone are 


called for, a mightier swell of sound where ; 
emphasis is required, and he obtained | 
adiness and a responsive- | 


The gr 
more vita 


ymphony sea-|dquced with no su 
aP-| with entire lack o 


ared, walked with quick, springy step| seemed to flow from the baton of Dr. 


he stage to his s and, took his baton 
De tned $4 bow his acknowledgment of 
the cordial applause that greeted him. 


in quick, energizing electric waves or to 
slip from the illuminating gestures of his 
ever ready left hand straight to the instru- 


You would never suspect by. any out-| ments of the players. 


‘ward sign that here was the favorite of 


the German HWmperor, 
orchestra conductor of 


Jong, flying 


} 


the most famous! jeader was recalled repeate 
“virtuoso” sort, with whom one associates powed modestly. 
hait and fearsome gyrations wag revealed when be waved the plaudits 


At the close of the eymapnony the new 
, amid great 
shouts of ‘Bravo?’ He 


The nature of the man 


of arms and head and, sometimes even, Of of the people from himself to the standing 


legs. 
“A Gentleman and a Scholar.” 


orchestra. ‘The credit is theirs,” he said 


'without speaking. 


And that was one of the main reasons 


Of slight, pleasing figure and medium ¢or the feeling that pervaded the throng : 


‘height, Dr. Muck was the embodiment of ‘The King is dead! 


Long live the King! 
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was thronged to’ overflowing. 


‘In its réception and recognition of the new 
| man; .the: decorous :Friday afternoon audi- 
ence expended what is here considered, as 


enthusiasm.” © Thus the special correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, despatched to 
Boston for Dr. Muck’s first appearance 
yesterday | as the conductor of the Sym- 


.phony Orchestra._ “But it. wags enthusiasm, 


and it; would be ‘considered’? enthusiasm 
anywhére-even’in New-York. » Moreover, it 


was exactly the kind of enthusiasm that | 


actors, singers and conductors usually tell 
us they like best.. It waited results, and 
then testified to them. It. began in a hush 
of expectancy. Everyone had come early, 
and everyone seemed to be keeping curious- 
ly silent. The door at the right of the 
stage- opened’ noiselessly and. Dr. Muck, 
seemingly seeing nothing and hearing noth- 
ing, was half way! across the platform be- 
fore the audience discovered him. The 
whole hall seemed to buzz with “There he 
is!” then rattle with applause; then. fall 
into quick silence, 
through the symphony, which is the most 
flattering of enthusiasms, ‘and at the end 
came. applause such as no. one but a few 
petted singers has’ been able to draw from 
the calm sélf-possession’ of an afternoon 
audience at the Symphony concerts. Once, 
twice, thrice it recalled the’ conductor, and 
eaeh time it.meant what it was trying. to 
gay: . , 


In a word half’ the ‘public of the 8% 


phony concerts has seen’ Dr. Muck and 
liked him and -heard the band under his 
conducting. and liked him .the.more..: And 


‘{t is thirteen years since it has hada really 
new conductor to see.and to give it agree-— 


able sensations for the moment and for 
subsequent . talk. Moreover, the new con- 
ductor was ‘‘different,”’. He seemed.so quiet, 
even so stiff, yet:as anyone with a discrim- 
inating eye could ‘see, he was tense with 
nervous energy. He made no show of com- 
manding his men; he seemed simply at work 


“with them:. Yet the understanding. between 
“hint and them was perfect, and’he had more. 
of his wilt ‘and way ‘with them: thdi the ‘ 


domineering conductors often get with 


their orchestras. He seémed shy with his. 
_audience—not indifferent, and its applause 


only made him the more taut with nervous 
pleasure. At the start he was likable, and 
to an audience that is hard to please and 
to win. Before the concert was half over 


‘he ¥54 begun the winning. In all proba- 


bility Dr. Muck will remain with the orches- 


Wor 
. 


The -hush. was’ tense | 


Mrs. Karl Muck Is | 


roundings. 
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promises to make an ex 

able. interlude, in-our: m ar 
sort of intermezzo sinfonico, since all must 
cal terms should be in Italian. ie 


, 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
With Dr. Muck here and settled, with 
the auction sales finished, the way is 


|now clear for the Symphony season of) 


1906-1907, the 26th of the Symphony ors 
chestra. The first public rehearsal and: 
the first concert will be given next Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, re- 
spectively, and Boston for the -first 


| time will have the opportunity to know 
ithe new conductor. 


The auction sales. 
testified to the fact that interest in the 
| concerts this year is keener than it has 
ever been before. 

There will be no soloist in this first 
programme which Dr. Muck arranged 


‘last spring when Mr. Ellis was in Berlin, 


He has chosen for his introductory 
work the C minor Symphony No. 5 of 
Beethoven, which is generally, regarded 
as a test of the conductor’s knowledge 
of the tradition of the great classics. As 
Dr. Muck has been so closely identified 
with the Wagner movement for the last 
20 years, it is but natural that Wagner’s 
works should find representation in his 
first programme; but he has chosen 
works which are complete in them- 
selves, not excerpts from operas, unless 
the prelude to “‘The Mastersingers” is 
regarded as such. The programme for 
the first concert is as follows: 


Symphony in C minor, No, 5....Beethoven 


Siegfried Idyll 


Prelude to 


Nuremberg’’ 


EEE 


Parisian In Gowning 


I met Mrs. Karl Muck yesterday at 
close range in her handsome _ apart- 
ments in the Empire, overlooking Com- 
monwealth avenue, and found her 
charming. She is decidedly Parisian in 
her manner of gowning and most artis- 
tic in taste, besides being an excellent 
conversationalist. One scarcely realizes 


\ 
we \AY 


| that a bare fortnight has passed since 


she arrived here a stranger, so readily 
does she adapt herself to her new sur- 
They went by auto to Lin- 
coln early Monday as the guest of the 
Storrows at their country seat, return- 


ing late Tuesday, and expressed great 
delight over the place and its hospital- 
ity. Mrs. Muck wore yesterday to the 
Vendome a black broadcloth with a 
touch of white satin and a bit of ermine 


on the bodice and a fetching toque, She 


will be a great social success here and 
elsewhere. 





NOTABLE PLatiivo 
OF BEETHOVEN'S 5TH 


Large Part of Programme 
Aiso Devoted to Wag- 
ner Numbers, 


The first concert of the 26th season of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra took 
place last night in Symphony Hall... Dr. 
Karl Muck, the new conductor, made 
his first appearance at an evening con- 
cert in America. 

The Herald described yesterday morn- 
ing the personal bearing of Dr. Muck 
as a conductor at the public rehearsal) 
of the day before. We have now to do 


with the charaeter of the programme | nooiy sung. 


and the performance. 
The programme was as follows: 


Symphony No. 5, C minor 
A ‘*‘Faust’’ overture 
A Siegfried Idyl 
Prelude to the ‘‘Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg’’ 
A conductor who leads, for the first 
time in a strange city, an orchestra with 


which he has little acquaintance, 
naturally chooses compositions to make, 
as he fondly thinks, a strong impres- 
sion. Mr. Nikisch’s first programme in 
1889 was as follows: Prelude to ‘The 
Mastersingers’’; Beethoven’s overture 
to “‘Coriolanus’’; entr’acte from ballet 
music of Schubert’s ‘‘Rosamunde’”’; 
Schumann’s symphony in D minor. Mr. 
Paur’s first programme in 1893, included 
Beethoven's fifth symphony, Tschaikow- 
sky’s serenade in C major, for strings; 
Wagsner’s overture to ‘‘Tannhaeuser.”’ 
Mr. Gericke, entering on his second 
term in 1898, chose the overture to 
“Euryanthe’’; Bach’s prelude, Adagio 
and Gavotte for strings; Brahms’ varia- 
tions on a theme by Haydn; and Beetho- 
ven’s fifth symphony. 

It will be seen that three conductors 


in the history of the orchestra chose 
Beethoven's fifth symphony for their 
first appearance. There are house 
decorators who say to mistress, 
sorely perplexed: ‘You ¢ zo wrong 
With yellow.” There ac. conductors 
Who believe this of the fifth sym- 
phony. The immortal work will make 
its way if the conductor only lets it 
alone, if he is not afire with the long- 
ing to show his own originality. 
| Dr. Muck did not attempt to be sen- 
| Sational in his interpretation. His treat- 
|'ment of the much discussed initial mo- 
tive reassured those who were timor- 
ous, fearing lest their Beethoven might 
Wagnerized. He did not indulge 
in is liberties to prave his affection. 
But his interpretation was conspicuous 


for. clarity, proportion and rhythmic 


SY PHILIF 


FAVORITE WAR HORSES 
RIDDEN BY NEW LEADER 


Strong Tone Gradations Noted 
Feature of the First 
Evening Concert. 


flow. The purely melodic passages were 
sung as by an accomplished and emo- 
tional singer. When there were such 
passages for solo instruments the play- 
ers were allowed their liberty. The 
dynamic gradations of tone were finely 


observed and climaxes were skilfully 


prepared without too deliberate contriv- 
ance. The andante which is hurried by 
some for fear of sentimentaiism was 


The mysterious pages that connect the 


| scherzo with the finale were effective 


and the performance of the finale itself 
was memorable. Too often the interest 
of the hearer flags after the first tri- 

phal burst, and there is the thought 
dF inability to sustain the musical en- 


thusiasm at the high pitch. Last night 


the peroration was overwhelming and 
all that is in the magnificent finale led | 


up to it. 

Dr. Muck is reputed to be one of the 
leading conductors of Wagner’s music 
dramas; he is said to have few rivals. 
It was natural that he should put on 


the first programme compositions by = 


Wagner. Although only the prelude 


to the “Mastersingers’” came from the. 
opera house, the “Faust” overture is | 


dramatic in both the earlier and the 
later operatic spirit of the composer. 
It is not necessary to speak at length 
of the familiar pieces. Criticism of 
the performance of them would be 
chiefly glowing eulogy. It was not 
the conductor’s fault that the “Sieg- 


fried Idyl” seemed intolerably long- 
winded and too often idle chatter. 
Garrulity was the besetting sin of 
Wagner in his music dramas, his lit- 
ed work, his letters and his conver- 
sation. 


The performance of the ‘‘Faust’ over- 


ture was the crowning glory of a con- 


cert which, with the exception just 
noted, was of engrossing interest. Never 
has the middle section seemed more 
beautiful, Never has the overture seemed 
so firmly knit and_ poetically logical. 
The prelude to the ‘‘Mastersingers’’ was 
taken at a little faster pace than that 
to which we have been accustomed, 
but the breadth and the squaré-toed 
dignity were preserved; the lyrical por- 
tions were read with ‘peculiar charm: 
and there was a spirit, a vitalty, a 
gusto that carried everything before es 

The orchestral performance was far 
superior to that at the public rehearsal. 
That players who have been scattered 
during the summer and have had only a 


| 
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| SERIA Cevamme of the concert | this 
week will be as follows: Bach's suite in 
B minor for flute ard strings (von Bue- 
low’s edition); Haydn's symphony in 
fae . Si eS chine 
mt Pi oeh ) 

fiess); ‘Mozart’ s ‘Jupiter’? symphony. 
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MUSIGAL %'< 
~ MATTERS. 


First of the Season’s 
Symphony Concerts. 


Program Solendidly Intespreted 
Under Or Muck’s Direction. 


Recitals and Other Events | 


of the Week. 


~ 


Dr Carl--Muck, on leave given by the | 


German ,emperor from the Royal opera 
house in Berlin, last night opened the 


26th season of the Boston symphony or- , 


chestra, making his first appearance on 
tne conductor’s stand in this city. His 
program—Beethoven’s No. 5 symphony, 


Wagner's ‘‘Faust’’ overture, ‘‘Siegfried | 


Idyl’’*and the prelude to ‘‘The Master- 
singers. of Nuremburg,’ was not one 
which made for the display of individ- 
uality, and except for a sharper attack, 
a bolder reading, a more explosive enun- 
clation;' than is oftén given, especially 
by the polite traditions of the Boston 
symphony: orchestra, Dr Muck’s per- 
formianee was not very markedly differ- 


ent'frem those of preceding conductors, | 


Two'of the Wagner numbers are com- 
paratively unfamiliar; none of the music 
is heard for the first time here. 

Dr: Muck’s: conducting is somewhat 


~« 


‘strokes of the baton which character-. 
ized Mr Gericke; he beats time from his 
} elbow, often poking his baton at the 
players. He beats with swift strokes, 
vehement or light, but describing an 
astonishingly small are, and illustrated | 


last night what he said in an inter- 
view shortly after landing, that he be- 
lieves a good conductor needs no stick. - 
During the finale of the Beethoven 
number, when the time and the volume 
ran along evenly in thse score, 
Stopped beating altogether, and stood 
_for some 20 bars motionless, leaning the 
_ lip of his stick on the open score before 
'him. Occasionally the vehemence of 
his beating caused him to beat with his 
| whole body, rising to his toes and com- 
ing down again with his-knees. bending. 
in his effort. 
» The C minor symphony he attacked; 
~in the savage grief of its first move- 
ment, With heavy tone, and somewhat 
lasier than former leaders have taken 
it. And all the drama of what Ber- 
lioz called “the painting of disordered 

Sentiments which overthrow a great 
soul’ the orchestra thrilled out with 
awe-inspiring earnestness. 

The second movement—andante con 
|'moto—was so exactly as Mr Gericke 
wouid have had it, thar it brought tha 
reflection that after all Dr Muck cannot 
in the few days since his arrival have 
’ done much with the orchestra. Added 
to that was an apparent modesty in the 
conductor, who seemed _ desirous ~ of 
Sinking his personality so far as »nos- 
Sible. His smooth-shaven face was 
serious, immobile; his .gestures were 
few, and only the tense, electric “beat 
of his baton showed any feeling. 

And tnis immobility but made the 
terrible, sinister music of the scherzo 
movement the more threatening. And 
at the last, as the great burst of thé 
finale mounted up in an explosion, the 
little conductor seemed actually to 
grow smaller and slighter before the 
‘majesty of it. 

The ‘Faust’’ overture, which Wagr- 
ner himself said should bear the title, 
.*‘Faust in Solitude,” or ‘“‘The Solitary | 
Faust; a Tone Poem for Orchestra,” — 
' made an admirable contrast to the 
symphony, and was. placed exactl 
| right in the program. It is a work 
‘about which there has been some dis- 
|. pute, comparatively little interest,. and 
/ a good deal of misunderstanding, It is 
\“Faust without the woman,” as Wag-. 
ner himself said, though Faust's indi- 
viduality in the operatic versions of the 
_ Story shapes itself only when the wo- 

man appears. 

The overture tells of the world-weary 
-man driven forever by his indwelling 
_dremon to engage anew in life’s 6n- 
deavors: The fierce, aching and roaring 
insistence, deep in the bass, the ery o1 
the rebellious and tortured soul, the fan- 
cies that draw the man away toward 
rest, all in the subtle phrase of Waz- 
“ner make the overture, though in form, 
i thing to be remembered apart from all 
formal works of the name. 

The “Siegfried Idyl,’’ which Wagner 
wrote for a birthday gift to his wife 
Cosima, is a weaving of recollections 
of Siegfried and Die Walkuere, with all 
he sensuous spell of the gentler motives 
of Siegfried developed to quite other 
phases than jin the opera. ot lacking 
in spirit, it has little of the wren 
shouting Wagner about it, nor does it 

!disdain, as the prophet of the new 
| Imusic so often did, the return to a tune 
‘once played. Even more, it falls away 


iC War; 





gradaualiiy to its sweet end, with no 
crashing climax to stun at the finale. | 
~The shouting all came in the prelude 
to ‘Die Maestersinger,’’ which was su- 
perbly plaved. 


The audience, which had for a great. 


pe come back from Europe and from 
ts summer haunts, was composed of so- 


ciety people. It has become a tradition 


in Boston not to miss a first symphony 
the net of the season. 


1 They received 
the new conductor with marked appro- 
bation, but not with the wild, undis- 
'eriminating furore that would have 
‘been less subtle a compliment, as not 


seeing how little change in the orches- 
tra he had yet made. | 

Next week’s program contains Haydn's 
Symphony in G minor, No, 18; Mozart’s 
“Jupiter”? symphony in C; Spohr’s con- 
‘certo for violin, with Prof Willy Hess 
‘for soloist, and Bach’s suite for flute 
| and strings. 


——Symphony hall has scarcely ever 
held a larger audience than on Friday 
afternoon for the first rehearsal of the 
season, when the new conductor, Dr 
Muck, made his first appearance in 
Boston. He was greeted with the 
warmest enthusiasm, and at the conclu- 
sion of the afternoon the applause indl- 
cated that the audience was quite in 
sympathy with the conductor. The day 
was glorious and there were many 
warm greetings of friends as they met 
in the corridors for the first time after 
the long separation of the summer, and 
both Mr Comee and Mr Mudgett must 
have been gratified with this auspicious 
beginning of the season, as they wel- 
comed so many who seem to be old 
friends after the meetings of many 
years. Mr and Mrs Henry L. Higgin- 
son, who are still at Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, occupied their usual seats, and 
Miss Lena Little and a friend had Mrs 
John L. Gardner’s seats just in front. 
Near them were Mr Grew and his 
daughter, Mrs Boylston A. Beal, and a 
little farther front, Mrs William Fi. 
Ames (Daisy Hodges), who was very 
pretty in a raspberry red nuns’ veiling, 
with bands of a darker shade and lace 
at the bodice; the hat was of crin, 
trimmed with ostrich tips in the red 
shades. A few others there were Mr 
and Mrs William P. Lyman and Mrs 
Lorillard, Mrs George B. Inches, who 
came down from Grafton and was with 
her sister, Mrs John Denny; Mrs Gor- 
don Abbott, who was distinguished in 
rough gray cloth, the revers of the 
bodice with persian embroidery and a 
gray toque with red quills; Mrs John 
Lawrence in white cloth with narrow 
lines of black, and black hat with 
plumes; Mrs Roger Wolcott, tn black 
crepe de chine and toque with touches 
of jet; Mrs Harry Morse, Mrs Seth 
Sprague, Mrs Addis Whitney, Mrs 


Forbes Conant, Miss MacNichol, Mrs. 
George Stoddard in a French gown of | 


black cloth, the front of the coat hand 
oidered in colors; Mrs H. H. Fay, 


t gray and small hat in the | 


‘same shade; Miss Juliette Higginson, | 
Mr Arthur Foote, Miss Iasigi, Miss” 
Dorothy Devens, Dr William Sturgis 
|| Bigelow, Miss Mary Curtis, Mrs George 
Mumford in black cloth and hat with 
green wings, Mrs Russell Gray, Mrs 
| Irving Wood in black taffeta, the coat 
' opening over white embroidery, and 
light blue hat with blue plumes; Mrs 
| Rantoul and her daughter, Mrs T. B. 
| Wheelock; Mrs Eben Draper, Mr James 
P. Stearns, Mrs Benjamin Lombard, 
Mr and Mrs Walter Brackett, Mrs 
Nathan Matthews in dark blue veiling 
hd hat with plumes in the same shade, 
| Mrs 8S. J. Mixter, Miss Nathalie Mat- 
| thews, Mrs F. R. Comee, Mrs Mudgett, 
'Miss Jennie Moseley, Miss Alison 
' Haughton, Mrs Harry Pratt McKean, | 
_Miss Mollie Johnson and Mr Frank | 
_Jackson. Mrs Muck, wife of the con- | 


| ductor, was in the center of the hall 
and was, of course, intensely interested 
in the success of the concert. $/,,(-<- 
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THE MUSIC SEASON OF 1906-07. 
evalst Gob? i: 

The musta season of 1906-07 in Bos- 
ton began yesterday with a gratifica- 
tion of curiosity. Dr. Muck was seen 
and the orchestra under his direction 
was heard. It is a pleasure to add 
that the new conductor made a most 
favorable impression. Whether he is | 
in sympathy with the ultra-modern 
movement in music remains to be 
seen. He has been guarded in his 
statements to reporters, and has 
prudently said that before arranging 
his programmes for the season he 
must study the characteristics of the 
orchestra, know thoroughly the ex- 
‘tent of the library, and be informed 
concerning the precise stage of musi- 
cal development in the city. May he| 
soon realize'that the taste of the pub- | 
lic is catholic and that the Symphony | 
audience knows no nationality in art. 

In Boston the Symphony concerts 
get the standard and maintain the 
interest, whereas in New York the 
opera is the thing. It seems to us 
that Boston is on the surer founda- 
tion. Opera at its best is a fashion- 
able amusement, the plaything of the 
rich. Here it is a sporadic entertain- 
ment, the venture of invading man- 
agers. Mr. Conried saw fit to be 
displeased two seasons ago because, 
as he thought, the Boston public did 
not appreciate his production of 


; 


} 
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“parsifal,” and the public is sti! un- 

derthe rod of his displeasure. He 
talks graciously of forgiveness, if he 
will be assured of.a pecuniary guar- 
antee, Whether the Metropolitan 
company will visit us is a matter that 
is on the knees of the gods. 

But in Boston the opera is not the 
staff of musical life. The public is 
not afraid of choral societies and | 
chamber music, and the managers of 
these entertainments promise much 
for the season. New works will be 
produced, and the old and long ap- 


proved will find sympathetic inter- | 


preters. 

Last season was fatal to the hopes 
of managers of virtuosos, with their | 
| display of individual skill and seduc- 
‘tive or curiosity-inciting personality. 
‘Various reasons were assigned for. 
‘the prevailing apathy. The managers, 
| however, do not seem to be daunted. 


| Already their trumpets proclaim the 
‘approach of mirific pianists, surpris- 


ing violinists, and singing men and | 
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‘the firet concert of the 26th season of 


the, Boston Symphony Orchestra was. 
piven last evening at Symphony. Hall,’ We. 


‘Karl Muck, the new director; appeared 
forthe first time; and this was the -pro- 
gramme, without a soloist; . 


‘Bympbhoriy No,.°5) op. 


vee eee» Wagner 
‘ Maturally there was great -interest-.in 
Dr. Muck, the new director, and .upon 
hts entrance he was -given an. immense 
ovation. at, cohen 3 fs 
>On .the stage he appears quiet and un- 
‘assuming; there is an absence of man- 
herisms, nothing to excite the ‘‘gallery,”’ 
$0 to speak. Yer from the first -there 
Was something that indicated that here 
was a. virtuoso-musician, not simply -a 
conductor who couid impress with: freak 
Atterpretations,or spectacular demonstra- 
‘tions of-any sort. 3 ' 


« He. directed always with authority, 


——- 
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UCK OVATION AT = 


women Who must be heard by all 
who profess any liking for music.- 
The virtuosos will soon be upon us, 
and there will be embarrassment in 
choice. 7 - 

The true influence of the season on’ 
the steady development of musical 
taste will come from the concerts of 


‘our local societies. Let us rejoice in | 


the fact that for the most part these | 


Societies are unsurpassed. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 
Two best seats for sale for the season; 


each. 
2t(A): 


eS Wei PHONY 

In all parts of the hall. 

Room 47. Telephone Main 4846-5. 
2t(A): 


. Evenings only. 
0 10 2t(A): 


Aisle. seats only, 


cr 


Address G.M.C., Boston bahia 9 
~ OF Samay 


40 State Street, 


Ti 
tA 
- 


’ 
Sea | 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS | 


Two aisle seats, D7 and 8, floor, $27 each. 
dress C.J.L., Boston Transcript. 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS © 


One good seat for:rehearsals for sale at cost; 
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surety and ease of manner, The pro- 


‘gramme ingluded only familar numbel 


yeti: oo hj@f.these 
ba 5 ae otical 


28 reted sovel 
‘mew. Llspecially 8@ 
was the-reading of the,Beethoven )sym-~ 
phony, which, though In the classic spirit, 
was never old-fashioned or academic; it 
was_strong, virile, modern in every way: 
Seldom, if ever, has this familiar sym- 
phony impressed so strongly, The Wag- 
ner numbers were also given in admirable 
raanner, especially .the “Siegfried Idyl,” 
and Dr. Muck received another. ovation 
and recalls at the close of the concert, 
He has ceraintly ‘‘made good’’ from the 
beginning, and one is confident in saying 
that the coming Symphony season will 
one of especial interest. Mr. Hess wil 
be the soloist at the réhearsal and con- 
cert this coming week in the ninth violin 
concerto by Spohr. There will also be 
symphonies by Haydn and Mozart, and-@ 
suite by, Bach—a severely classic ‘prox 
gramme all through. , | 


rr Ln 


$40. Telephone Brookline 998-6. (A); 


HARDING, 70 Kilby St. 
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His Dignified Personality Proved the Chief Feature, of the 


Performance, and He 


Received a Warm Wel- 


come from City's Music Lovers, 


ED 


Herwld. U.t./3:/Joe BY PHILIP HALE. ~~ 


Dr. Karl,Muck made his first appear- 
ance in: America as a conductor yester- 
de’ afternoon’ in Symphony Hall at ‘the 
fir..c public rehearsal of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra this, season, . the 26th 


of the organization. The review of the |}| 


concert this evening will be published in 
The Herald tomorrow.. We are not now 
concerned with programme or orchestral 
'performante, The.feature of the public 
rehearsal. was the personality of Dr. 
Muck... | 

This is. the period of.the virtuoso 
conductor. He is the rival of the 
prima donna with her dazzling 
bravura or dramatic intensity of the 
applauded and fatuous tenor with the 
eagerly awaited and robust high C, 
He journeys from city to city in a 
conqueror’s car, and there is hardly 
a reviewer who dares to remind him 
that he, too, 1s mortal. He rides his 


war horses, Beethoven, Berlioz, Wag- 
paar Strauss, Tachaikowsky to victory, 
| ‘What does he find in the Froica sym- 
phony’ ' “Flow does his reading differ 
from that of the famous.Herr Bull- 
‘finger?’ ‘‘He is the only Interpreter of ( 


’ 
’ 


the Fantastic and the Pathetic sym-| 
phonies.”’ The curiosity is concerning | 
the conductor, not the composer. | 

The peculiarities,. the mannerisms. of | 
the conductor when he is in action are 
noted. minutely . and: passionately dis- 
cussed.. ‘“‘Did you see that he did not 
turn the leaves of the score?’ ‘‘How he 
glared at the orchestra when he made 
that tremendous climax!”’ 


Virtuosity of the Rope-Dancer. 

Something of the artistry of the rope- | 
dancer enters into the composition of | 
the acclaimed virtuoso conductor. He is! 
never wholly unconscious of. the audl-- 
ance, He bears in mind the fact that 
there are ladies in the gallery as on the 
floor, Perhaps his charm is in a dell- 
ecately manicured left hand which he 


waves languidly in the repression of un- 
due force, Or his face has passion-pale- 
neas, the paleness. of a Vanderdecken 
once more allowed to land in search of 
the faithful bride, He is thus interest- 
ing, @¥mpathetic, Or he is leonine and 
he shakes;a formidable mane, .Or he Js’ 


| 


| 


demonatratively , spectacular, His Bes: 
tures’ are semaphoric; he is all x8 and 
y's, He coaxes the strings; he tooties 
‘with the flute; he’faces. the brass in 


stormy passages; goads trumpets, horns 
and trombones to fury, and in the 
'orgasm of sound reels. and totters and 
' mops his glowing forehead. From the 
moment of his raising the baton he 
courts, anticipates applause. 

And there is the conductor who dis- 
dains the stick. He thrills his audience 
by the operations of his hands. With 
‘his fingers he plucks a pizzicato from 
the strings, a cadenza from the oboe, a 
'gurgle from the reluctant, agonized 
bassoon. 

Dr. Muck of a Different Breed. 
_ Dr. Muck is, fortunately for us, not of 
this virtuoso family. He is a musician- 
virtuoso. When he came upon the stage 
he was welcomed warmly. Many on the 
floor stood up; some to show in an un- 
certain way their respect for his office 


and to pay homage to his reputation; 


‘some no doubt that they might obtain | 
a clearer view of the man. He acknowl-| 
edged the tribute modestly, as he did) 
the recalls after the performance of) 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and at the 
end of the concert. He was simple and 
modest throughout. He was neither 
anxious to show his pleasure at the re- 
ception nor stiff in dignified acceptance. 
He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 


A celebrated English general once 


said: “‘“Give me a man with plenty of 


nose.”” A conductor should have a good 
back. For the time has gone by when 
a conductor of a symphony concert 
faced the audience. Bilse of Berlin was 
probably the last to show thus his face 
and decorations. There have been mem- 
orable backs, “and perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished was that of ‘Theodore 


Thomas. A back should neither be 


Obsequious nor arrogant. It should not 
suggest nervousness or rigidity. Dr. 
Muck has a good back. 

No Play-Actor with Baton. 


He is not a play-actor with ‘his stick. 
He does not give a pantomimic display 
of musical emotions. He is conscious 
of the fact that he has an orchestra to 
serve as his medium, nor does he en- 
deavor to play tunes on the baton. His 
attitude is authoritative, but not mili- 
tary; it is friendly and not that of a 


ive) es } v 


f Aveo aiamoedl 
o ae eft eee is discreet and in gés- 
ture he is temperate. In a word, he 
has no mannerisms that might cause 
remark. ._He conducts like a thoughtful 
musician who, after he has shared with 
the players his convictions and beliefs 
about the interpretation of a composi- 
tion, is willing that they should express 


the-composer’s thoughts with an occa- 


gional reminder, but without annoying 
interference. 

Such interpreters are  re-creators. 
Through them the hearer recognizes the 
intention of the composer. They do not 


‘stand between, hinder, obstruct. The 


| 
| 
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highest praise of a conductor is that the 
chief thought of the hearer is concern- 
ing the music. Only when the concert 
is over does he realize the all-important 
part so modestly assumed and main- 
tained by the conductor. 

It is a pleasure to welcome this sincere 
and accomplished artist, who now makes 
Boston his dwelling-place. His influence 
in the making toward musical righteous- 
ness will be all the more potent because 
it is not flamboyant; because his per- 
sonality is not too personal. | 

The deeply interested audience was 
quick to appreciate this. 


rent or dull. His use 


ro 
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~The. program, ( | ca 
tremely. * familiar ‘things, “was cleverly, 
constructed. Beethoven ‘and -Wagner* 
Wach the greatest the world has yet 
producéu in his especial — field. Twe 
golden opportunities for a. conductor 
‘who has something to’ Say about his, 
composer. Dr. Muck ..shone in both. 
His reading of the Fifth Symphony, 
while in sno sense revolutionary, ._ Was 
‘individual and romantic. He dared to 
‘employ “rubato’’ in the marvelous. slow 
+ movement, thereby increasing the ethe- 
‘rial charm, and he prought out into the 
open the strength of the brasses: in the 
| jubilant finale. Unless all. signs fail, 
| he -will not repress that power an 
|sonority that. the band has within it 
‘and may well express without at all 
injuring the tonal splendor for which it 
{js ramous. 
Rarer interpreter of Wagner musle, 
‘the new conductor has won his-greatest 


| “ovec his 
renown, and resultS prov ed that his 
reputation is well founded. He made the 
“Baust’’ overture 4 thing of unusual 
clarity and tenderness, so that in all 


NEW BEAUTIES IN 
SVAPHUNY 
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Produces Effects That Are Broad, 
Stirring and Poetic, Classic and 
What He 


Yet Modern-——Gets 
Wants by Close Range Methods. 
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That the Symphony 
drawn a great conductor in Dr. Carl 
Muck was made evident before the dark, 
Slender, graceful man had led half the 
way through the Beethoven ‘Fifth’ at 
the opening concert on Saturddy even- 
ing; that the audience was Quick to 


| 
recognize the satisfying fact was as 1 
hours, or until the opening of doors at 1.30 i 


clearly proven by its spontaneous and 
hearty expressions of pleaSure at every 
proper opportunity. 

The orchestra, an almost perfect mu- 
sical instrument, was ready; the leader, 
an embodiment of weil controlled fire, 
of authority and of keen and accurate 
knowledge, took command with the ease 
of a veteran and produced effects that 
were broad and beautiful, stirring ana 


poetic, classic "and yet intensely. mod-]} on itself again and again the entire length 


Orchestra hag 


espects the performance was the finest 
within Brahh Only a little less suc- 
eessful was the “Siegfried Idyll, while 
the pomp and _ circumstance of the 
‘“Meistersinger’ prelude came as an in- 
spiring close to an evening of excep-| 
tional interest. 

After the concert a_ reception Wwas 
siven Dr. Muck by H. G, Tucker in the 
‘Napoleon room of the Tuileries, where a 
‘large company of Boston's musically 
lelect met. and congratulated the new 
, leader. 


HUNDREDS UNABLE TO GET IN. 
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Great Throng Welcomed Dr. Muck at 
First Symphony Rehearsal : 


Res NLS - © xX man ey Arey : he Lat. 

A throng of people, about evenly divided — 
as to sexes, gathered in front of ahi 
Tall today for the opening of the doors for 
the first public rehearsal in the serles of. 
twenty-four by the Boston Symphony Of-" 
chestra. As early as before half-past nine” 
o’clock the long line had its beginning in 
the arrival of three ladies who patiently { 
took up a position on the top step of t i 
Huntington avenue front of the hall, where | 
they remained throughout the forenoon” 


o’clock. ae 
Their early arrival was followed soon By — 
that of others, so that, when the sae 
I 


finally were thrown open for the long & 4a," 
gle line to file in, one by one, there mus i 
have been fully 800 or 900 people who had” 


hope of being admitted. The line doubled” 





‘stretched way up Huntington avenue far 
‘past the Children’s Hospital. 

Only 505 people can be admitted on this 
rush at the Friday public rehearsals, to oc- 
cupy seats in the second balcony. That is 
the limit of seats, and nobody is permitted 
to stand at the concerts. At the entrance 
of the hall an official stands and receives 
the quarter of a dollar, which everyone is 
éxpected to have ready, instead of buying 
tickets. As each hands in his or her quar- 
ter, the little automatic register which the 
man at the door has in hand Is clicked again 
and again up to number 505, and then all 
further entrance is stopped. No more can 
enjoy the privilege of admission, and the 
'other hundreds of patient people who 
waited today had to turn away reluctantly. 
While there always is keen disappointment 
in being turned away, people have learned 
to take the matter philosophically, for all 
well know the rules adopted for this rush 
to the second balcony, where people take 
‘whatever seat they may find available. 

In other seasons the time of admission 
of the ‘“‘silver-quarter patrons’’ has beeh 
one o’clock, and that for admission of reg- 
ular season ticket holders two o’clock. This 
year, the twenty-sixth season in the histo- 
ry of these rehearsals and concerts, the 
time has been made 1.30 and 2 o’clock, re- 
spectively. 

Interest centred today especially in the 
first public appearance of the new conduc- 
tor, Dr. Karl Muck, since there was no 
goloist on the programme. The numbers 
which the conductor chose for his first 
programme were as follows: 


Beethoven: Symphony in C minor, No. 5, Op.67. 
1. Allegro con brio. 
2. Andante con moto. 
3. Allegro: Trio, 
4. Allegro. 
A ‘*Faust’’ Overture. 
Waener: A Siegfried Idyl. 
Wagner: Prelude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg.’’ 


In the lower part of the house many 
well-known faces were seen this afternoon 
of people who year after year have at- 
tended these rehearsals on Fridays and 


Wagner: 


who seemingly will allow nothing to pre- | 
Most of these, it . 


vent their being present. 
may be recalled, paid at the recent auction 
Sales far higher prices for their coveted 
seats this season than they have in other 
years. 
in this city Yvette Guilbert and Albert 
Chevalier, who have come to Boston to 
give a joint recital in Symphony Hall this 
evening, were invited to hear this first pub- 
lic rehearsal of the orchestra this after- 
noon. 


Dr. Karl Muck may not have been 
flattered by applause so undiscriminat- 
ing as to make his initial bow the sig- 
nal for an ovation, but the heartier | 
salvos at the close of his first number | 
he must have seen, were face value. 
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tfamiliar place. 
$n which there had been the smallest 


“Wagner: 
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THE FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT OF 
THE NEW SEASON | 


( 
Beethoven and Wagner Make the Pro- 
gramme—The New Conductor’s, Quiet 
Authority—Evident Feeling for Beautiful 
and Proportioned Tone and for Nice Ad- 
justment of Details—Lucidity and In- 
cisiveness—The Music of the Afternoon 
as It Disclosed the New Leader—A Poss’ - 
ble Limitation 
Yesterday afternoon Dr. Karl Muck, 
the new conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra, made his first appearance 
in Boston and in America at the 
opening concert of its twenty-sixth year. 
There had been no changes in the person- 


nel of the band, and each man sat in his 
The only details, indeed, 


alteration, was a new form of titlepage in 
the programme :book and a new arrange- 
ment of the list of the orchestra in it. 
Naturally there was no soloist, and the 
programme, 
hour. and a half for performance, ran: 
Beethoven! Symphony No. 5, in C-mfnor. 
Weoaer: A ‘‘Faust’’ overture. 

é/agner: ‘‘A Siegfried Idyl.’’ 
Prelude to 

Nuremberg.’’ 

Dr. Muck slipped across the stage _ so 
quickly and quietly that the audience hardly 
detected his presence untii Mr. Hess waved 


tthe orchestra to its feet. The buzz of dis- 


covery subsided in a little burst of welcoming 
applause; the new conductor bowed tautly 
and nervously to his men and to his audience, 
and for the first.time the three were face to 
face. Neither photograph nor description 
had belied him. For the moment the face 
seemed unusually white and set, but mental 
acumen, nervous energy, resolution, entire 
self-control and concentration seemed to 
meet in it. There was similar nervous 
energy in his alert bearing and supple 


movements, but subject, again, to the same 
Through the courtesy of friends | | 


full self-mastery. A man could hardly seem 


more unaffectedly and quietly absorbed in | 


his work and in the pleasure of it. 

The beat and the whole 1aanner of conduct- 
ing were as characteristic. Since Theodore 
Thomas’s time no familiar 
has stood so. still. 
at no group of 
mone to their entrances, | 
in sweeping gesture. Like 
he reserves. such muscular 
rehearsals, 
with a crescendo, or go taut with'a climax. 
His score stands. before him, his ‘stick is in 
his hand, in the old fashion; and the beat 
is unfailingly clear and unfalteringly pre- 
cise. Hand and stick seem to move little, but 
there is a curious, quivering nervous energy 


players, 


or sharpen the accent. 


came fresh to old delights, 


which required exactly an/ 


vg TSE re 


‘The Mastersingers 0 


conductor | 
Dr. Muck plunged © 
beckoned | 
embraced none | 

Thomas, | 
labors for | 
His body does not even rise | 


fhoven. 


ove to the rhythm 
| Rarely the lifted left 
hand modulates the volume of tone. 
at least, with both arms at ease, Dr. Muck 
left the band to go its own way. There are 


no vehemence or obvious emotional appeal or | 


suggestion in any movement. At the re- 
hearsals the conductor has disclosed and im- 
posed his design, will and feeling. At the 
concert he seems to seek only the clear and 
exact fulfilment and expression of them. 
His conducting is lucid precision itself, but 
precision that is tense with nervous energy. 

The range of the tone that Dr. Muck 


draws from the orchestra seems fuller than . 


was Mr. Gericke’s. In Wagner’s ‘‘Sieg- 
fried Idyl,’’ for example, he sought and 
gained subtle graduations and very fine 
delicacies of beautiful sound; but at mo- 
ments in the symphony and in the pre- 
lude to ‘The Mastersingers’’ he was 
equally capable of large and _é “robust 
sonorities. His ear: for quality of tone 
seems sensitive and his feeling for it 
warm. Naturally the men were on their 
mettle yesterday, and we that listened 
but seldom 
have the voices of the orchestra had a 
more flowing and pliant, a richer and more 
persuasive loveliness. As fine and warm 
is Dr. Muck’s sense of adroit and beautiful 
blending and proportioning of tone. He 
melts his instrumental voices into each 
other as he twines them in long and 
curving lines. He seems to seek the steady 
and delicate undulation of tone that such 
voices as Melba’s sometimes have. Yet as 
the “‘Faust’’ overture showed, he can sum- 
mon the poignant phrase and the burning 
accent. He loves too the cunning adjust- 
ment and disclosure, so to say, of each 
thread in the tonal web, and there were de- 
tails in the interplay of the instruments in 
the symphony that seemed to leap freshly 
into life or to come strangely clear to many 
ears. Dr. Muck’s sense of musical design 
is keen. and searching. Everywhere he 
was entirely lucid. Details fell duly into 
their place among larger outlines until the 
whole musical structure rose and took 
Shape before the ear and the imagination. 
Finely as Dr. Muck drew the threads of 
‘‘A Siegfried Idyl,’’ he kept the whole web 
clear and unbroken. Large as was his 
notion of Beethoven’s symphony, no figure, 
no arabesque in it seemed to elude him. 
Nothing was blurred or slighted and noth- 
ing forced or exaggerated. He showed the 
faculty that analyzes and also reconstructs. 
Lucidity and symmetry, precision and 
plasticity went hand in hand. The sense 
of musical form and design seem to match 
the sense of tonal beauty and adjustment. 
Responsiveness to rhythm animated both 
and kept both from hardening. Never does 


Dr. Muck dull or slacken the due pace. He 


loves the quick, incisive contrast. 


Into this design and with these means Dr. 
Muck in the symphony poured much of 
the passion, power and beauty of Beet- 
His devotion to the composer’s 


Once / 


struggle: 


. ~~" . 
ww 


Hato Hothing “elsewas whole-! 


‘souled. From the start he summoned and. 


kept a largeness of manner, a loftiness of 
utterance that were of the grand style. 
Where Beethoven rages he made the music 
rage. When it grumbles in the scherzo.. 
he made it grumble. The haunting re-. 
iterated song of the andante he kept in’ 
beautiful and manly sjmplicity. Familiar 


| Indeed is the transition from the scherzo to: 
the finale. Yet Dr. Muck rekindled in some 


of his hearers the fine suspense of it. 
(Deep and broad went the triumphant chant 
of the final movement. Nowhere was there 
the smallest exaggeration or the slightest 
trace of the conductor who must make 
each contrast a little more poignant, each 
melody of a deeper and more flowing 
beauty than ever conductor made it before. 
Reading, tempi, general design and _ inci- 
dental detail were normal and impersonal. 
But back of them seemed to be a singular 
fulness of understanding and an entire de- 
votion. to the music for its own sake. 
From that understanding the ear and the 
imagination seemed to hear the symphony 
as the eye and the fancy see a landscape 
in the clear sunshine and animating air of 
autumn. And from the intensity of that 
devotion came passion, power and beauty. 
They expressed themselves in the grand 
style, and they kept its noble reticence. 
The symphony lived its life again, and wea 
that listened entered into it, unders‘ vod it. 
and felt it. 

The same _ fulness of understanding 
and community of feeling seemed to 
serve Dr. Muck in Wagner’s ‘Siegfried 
Idyl.” It is no fragment of music-drama 
in spite of its name and its melodic ma- 
terial. It is a little lyric, in which Wag- 
ner, happy for once, makes play in tones 
with intimate moods and fancies. It is 
delicate musical tracery, all glint and 
curve, with grace in every undulation. 
So Dr. Muck played it without the small-. 
est effort to inflate it, with entire ab- 
sorption in its tonal loveliness, gentle . 
rhapsody, and tender revery. He gave 
to the listener the musing quiet of 
its beauty. On the other hand, there *is 
no room for reticence and no hint of 
quiet in the prelude to “The Master-. 
singers.” The tonal and formal pomp of. 
it stirs; the ardor of it whips; the pbrit- 
liancy of it mounts almost to explosion. 
It should sound like a long, glowing 
irresistible improvisation. All the ap- 
propriate virtues that Dr. Muck had dis- 
closed in the course of the afternoon 
were in his playing of it, but with 
all his pace, he hardly gave it 
the due abandon. The conductor might 
well have vanished in tthe music: 
instead he kept it well in hand: So 
again, with the Byronic vein of much of 
the “Faust” overture. The music is thick 
with gloom, sardonic, almost, with 1 
It was the way of the hour, | 
and it was the particular way of Wag- | 
ner in the forties, “to pile on the agony,” 


even when he was sticking close to an 


orthodox form. There is no other way | 





TIGHT BINDING 


adays; since we aré’a Tong way’ 


Yronic gloom, “the agony’ may even be 


wisely piled a little higher. Dr. Muck, 
except for one or two flashing phrases, 
preferred to read the music temperately, 
and temperance is much too sane a vir- 
tue for it. In a word the sheer romantic 
ardor of the prelude to “The Master- 
Singers” and the sheer romantic gloom 
of the ‘‘Faust’’ overture seemed to leave 
him, and therefore his audience, a little 
cold. It recalled him three times and 
with very hearty applause after the sym- 
pheny. Its breathless silence ‘through 
the “Siegfreid Idyl’’ was the finest of 
responses. Its answer to the two over- 
tures was no more than the applause of 
courtesy. H. T. P. 


se" Dr. Muck’s Second Appearance 


At the Symphony concert of Saturday 
Dr. Muck renewed and strengthened: the 
excellent impression that he had made on 
Friday afternoon. The conductor, the or- 
chestra and the audience all seemed more 
at their ease. In particular Dr. Muck 
measured better the baffling and trying 
acoustics of Symphony Hall. Especially in 
Wagner’s ‘Faust’? overture and in~-the 
prelude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers,’’ he gained 
a sonority, incisiveness and vitality of 
tone that were lacking on Friday, and 
that gave the overture a sharper poignancy 
and a more sombre cast, and the prelude a 
larger eloquence and a warmer brilliancy. 
A certain diffidence with which the men 
played on Friday afternoon, as though hesi- 
tating a little over the novel freedom the 
new conductor was allowing them, had 
also vanished, and throughout the band 
was surety and elasticity themselves. To 
the audience also, since the musical part of 
the town ‘had talked of little else than Dr. 
Muck since Friday, he did not come quite 
strange. It was ready with welcoming 
applause. It listened with unrelaxing and 
_ clearly responsive interest, and it was very 
hearty in its approval at the close of the 
Symphony, and at the end of the concert. 

Admirable, again, were Dr. Muck’s feel- 
ing for tone that is beautiful in texture, 
undulating in motion and adroitly propor- 
tioned in mass and detail; and for the qual- 
ity of pure orchestral sgng in Beethoven's 
andante or in the lyrical passages of the 
two overtures by Wagner. His sense of 
musical design seemed as lucid and large, 
especially. in its grasp of each composition 
as an organic whole. In the symphony, 
for example, not only did the music rise 
steadily to the searching transition to the 
final movement, but it mounted thereafter 
to the very last chords. He was as skil- 
ful, too, in the adjustment of all the 
changing moods of the prelude to ‘‘The 
Mastersingers’’ into the glowing mass of 
the whole, and it glowed more brightly than 
it did on Friday, even if the final touch of 
splendid improvisation was lacking. Clearer, 
too, was his acute sense of the tonal con- 
trasts that point the composer's thought 


‘asin the restless transitidns of the’ 


‘ 


3 or Faust’ 
overture or the shimmering tracéry of ‘J 
Siegfried Idyll.” And in his stiff, shary 
beat lurks, after all, the nervous quive 
that makes climaxes elastic, undulating 
and alive. They marched on Saturday 
they rose, and théy did not dally for “ef. 
fect,’’ aie Ras Oe 


ro erat, =>: 85 

There is one distinction of the Sym- 
phony Concerts that bids fair to con- 
tinue under Dr. Muck in even higher 
degree. Probably our, orchestra gives 
shorter concerts than does any similar 
band the world over. Mr. Colonne’s and 
Mr. Chévillard’s in Paris cheerfully make 
theirs three hours long, and their audi- 
ences listen as cheerfully. Mr. Wood, in 
London, seems to feel that he would he 
unjust to his hearers if he did not keep) 
them at least two Lours and a half. Con 
eerts in Germany are often lengthy beyond 
endurance, and in New York, the Philhar- 
monic Society and Mr. Damrosch’s orches- 
tra are seldom content with less than two 
hours and a quarter. By every sign the 
programmes of the Chicago Orchestra are 


as long. Yet Mr. Gericke very rarely let} 


a concert run more than an hour and three- 
quarters, and sometimes an hour and a! 
half sufficed him. Last week Dr. Muck’s 
programme, intermission and all, filled nc 
more time. The list for today and tomor 
row is not much longer, and that for nex} 
week seems still shorter. Never have ou 
conductors tried to hold too long the con+ 
centration, receptivity and imagination o 
their audiences. They have been discern; 
ing enough to see that these faculties wil} 
not remain in active play for more than an 
hour and a half, and wise enough to wish 
their hearers to come to the last number 
without fatigue or restlessness, and then 
to depart full, but not gorged. The under- 
standing of music and the emotional re- 
sponse to it must come on the instant, and 
therefore the hearing of it makes the most 
exhaustive listening in the world. There 
is no turning backward as there is with 
the pages of a book; no second glance as 
there is with pictures and sculptures; and 
no veiled summaries and explanations as 
there often are in plays. If the psycholo- 
gists and the pedagogues only knew it, 
there is no better training in mental and 
emotional concentration than the undelj- 


_standing and responsive listening to musiy. 


REHEARSALS | 


FOR SALE—Seat 5, Row D_ Price $44.0) 
Apply to Main 8547-2, or Room 731, 39 Co | 
gress St (A) | 


2 SYMPHONY REHEARSA. 


Seats for sale in Balcony, C 26, 27, rigt : 
Price $70 each. Address V.W.A., Boston Tra 
script. 38t(A) 04 
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uck Pleases a Large Symphony 
Rehearsal Audience. 
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hearer of } Bag OR i DAT MA | score, militates as strongly against Dr, 
, fae will | et . : Muck as it did against Mr. Gericke. The | 

} ee. olay ° 8 Goby a | latter more than once expressed his re- 

at a i : | gret to the present writer that it was 
the Oe gate a THE NEW CONDUCTOR impossible to bring this work to per 
formance under present conditions, and , 
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said & 
Dr Karl Muck yesterday at the conclu- 
sion of the Beethoven number. Perhaps 
‘that was the best characterization that 
could be made of the new leader of the 
Symphony orchestra, be it spoken in 
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“e's a ‘snapper’! 


yh Dr 4 a Y : 
ee yan ) 
We. Vals dant Wey Cana 


. make his soétal debut 

tonight, at a reception to be given for 
him after the symphony concert, 
hotel Tuileries. 
Tucker, an 


' 
; 
i 


sense. 
Boston received him with a little con- 
'seryatism. He was welcomed on his 
appearance with enthusiastic and gen- 
-erous applause, and after the first num- 
_ ber, the symphony, 21e was recalled 
-again and again, but following the 
| Wagner numbers there was compara- 
' tively little furore. At the close of the 
concert the. players sat decorously in 
their seats, but one recall was all the 
rapidly departing audience vouchsafed. 
The conductor is a slight man, grave 
of demeanor; and with almost no play 
of expression in his face. He is smooth- 
shaven, and wears eyeglasses with a 
dangling cord which gets in the way. 
He seemed of steel, electrified, nut gave 
the ‘physically slight man’s 
stooping his knees for any extra effort. 
“TTe has the beat!’ said a musician, 
deligatedly. And indeed, Dr Muck’'s 
manner of leading was unusual. His 
baton describes no sweeping circles; he 
moves his arm only from his elbow, for 
the most part, and in flashes of move- 
ment. . He held his baton as it might 
\be in the bill of a huge bird, so oddly 
| did his fingers close round it; and muca 
of the time he poked his whole hand 
forward, ‘‘beating time end on,” as &@ 
bird might peck at the orchestra. Dur- 
ing passages where the time was estab- 
lished, and the score called for no 
changes of tempo or of weight of sound, 
he stopped beating time altogether, and 


remained still, his stick resting against | 


the open score. 


“Halfway between Nikisch and Ger- : 


icke’’ was another musician’s comment, 
This is not close to the mark, for Dr 
Muck, theugh he has characteristics gif 
both conductors, has an_ individuality 
quite outside of either. His reading of 
the Beethoven symphony—No. 5—was 
not sensationally different from that of 
othe1 conductors; his handling of three 
Wagner numbers was appreciative and 
comprehensive, but in no single place 
did one hear the expression of a per- 
sonality. 

Dr Muck has comparatively 
forehead and a good deal of chin; what 
this may signify let the physiognomists 
tell; to the mere observer he seems a 
| scholarly man, an aristocrat to the 
bone, and above all a man who will not 


go much insist on his personality as on | 


little 


[tine work of his band and a great faith- | 


fulness to the composers whose works he 
gives.. Considerable comment. was made 
yesterday afternoon on the program he 


| 


selected for his debut; the Fifth sym- | 


phony, and Wagner’s “Faust’’ over- 
ure, “‘Siegfried Idyl’” and the prelude 
to “Die Maestersinger’’—here was no 
effort to startle, to interest by the 
weight of something new. It was mod- 
est, yet calculated to make comparisons 
with former conductors inevitable. 
Musical people crowded the house. A 
ot curiosity was_manifest to see and 
‘hear Dr Muck, and many people were 
in the hall who go more to Saturday 
night performances than to the rehears- 


| 
| 


sign f | 

? ° 'player on the many voices of the or- 
| chestra. 
.ceive him on 
'their fiddle backs 
'ready enthusiastic over him, and 


| 


simply 


The great question at present is, of 
course, ‘‘What will his policy as leader 
he?’ And Dr Muck’s answer woukl 
probably be just now, ‘‘What do the peo- 
ple here wish?” His first program was 
noncommittal; next week's, including 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart, a 
Gach suite and a Spohr concerto,’ has 
nothing indicative about it, unless it is 
to be taken to mean that the symphony 
season is to represent what westerners 
believe it does mean in Boston, a sort 
of sacrifice to the ancients. 

Dr Muck—on the word of one who has 
talked with him—does not come to 
show Boston what it has been missing, 


either in new music or in the handling 
of well-known pieces. He does _ not 
come to show Boston how Dr Muck 
conducts. Within the courteous limits, 


i he wishes to give Boston what Boston 


wants to hear, and beyond that, he is 
one of the best-trained, most 
Scholarly expositors of music, a skilful 


The players who rose to re- 
his entrance, and beat 
in greeting, are al- 
er- 
haps that is the best tribute he received 
yesterday. 


—_—————— 


A correspondent sends us a“justly in- 
dignant letter about the one incident 
that marred Dr. Muck’s first appearances 
here—the conspicuous departure of a 
fraction of the audience on Friday after- 
noon before the final number of a very 
short programme. 
was partly habit and partly carelessness, 
but it is a custom and an indifference 


that are increasing on Friday afternoons | 
and that, to a stranger to local ways, as 


was singularly dis- | 


Dr. Muck still is, 
courteous and disconcerting. Our corre- 
spondent writes to the point: 

“After the Siegfried music on Friday I 
Should say that between fifty and sev- 
enty-five persons, if not more, from the 
front half of the hall alone got up and 
went out, and this at ten minutes before 
four. Considering that it was Mr; Muck’s 
first appearance, it was a singularly dis- 
courteous thing to do, and must have 
struck him like a slap in the face. 
ton’s alleged musical culture is pretty 
laughable poppycock, and I often wonder 
what percentage of the Friday crowd 
really knows much about or cares really 
for music. To have cut out one moment 


_of yesterday’s concert was inconceivable, 


but first of all it was a mighty rude way 
to treat a newcomer, and all should have 
made a point of staying until the end, 
whether or not it was a case of having 


the proverbial ‘pearls cast before’ them 
or not.” 
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Doubtless the offence | 


Bos- | 


OF SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


A Thorough Conservative in Music 
—Not in Favor of Long Pro- 


grammes—A Man of Versatile Cul- 


ture. | 


In very pleasant apartments in “phe 
Empire,’ on Commonwealth ave., the 
old musical reviewer met the new mu- 
sical conductor. The pair did not glare 
at each other with the antipathy that 


| . 
admiration and not in any derogatory pe of Boston’s musical people. | 

| 

| 

| 


{ 


sometimes exists between the critic and | 


the criticised, between reviewer and 
reviewee, but entered into friendly con- 
verse and exchanged many ideas. 
Those expressed by Dr. Carl 
may interest many who are to hear 
him the coming season, 
outlined face and thin body gave a first 
impression of asceticism, which, how- 
ever, vanished completely when he 
smiled or laughed, which he often did. 
Dr. Muck is not as yet well acquaint- 


Muck | 


His sharply | 


ed with the American repertoire of com- . 
'positions, even John K. Paine being but 


a name to him. He knew of the com- 


positions of his friend and classmate (in , 


Leipsic), Geo. W. Chadwick; he had 
heard some of the works of Van der 
Stucken; Arthur Bird and the American 
resident musicians in Berlin were of 
course familiar to him. 
larger number of American composers 
he was, as yet, ignorant. He expressed 
'a desire to know more of them and of 
| their work, and we do not believe that 
the native composer will be neglected. 
by the new conductor. 
| That Dr. Muck is a musical conser- 
'vative cannot for an instant be doubt- 
ed. Emil’ Paur recently sent his opin- 
ion to the present writer to the effect 
that Max Reger is a genius who is 
working from darkness into light; Dr. 
Muck, however, confessed that he could 
find no coherency or artistic sanity in 
many of his works. He appreciated 
Strauss’ genius to the full, yet held that 
in ‘“‘Heldenleben”’’ and later works the 
radical had gone too far. 
attempt even some of these in his pro- 
grammes, if at all possible. 
the “Sinfonia Domestica’”’ the statement 
in one of our contemporaries; that we 
are to have it ‘‘at last,’’ is not quite cor- 
rect. The fact that our orchestra is not 
in the Musicians’ Union, and that there- 
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' writing table, 


Dr. Muck confessed that if the extra ! 
parts were to be filled it would probably — 
be in an inferior manner, under the cir- | 
cumstances. | 

It was quite natural to find Dr. Muck | 
remarking that much of the modern 4 
French music “is rather from the head 
than from the heart,” and it was also 
typical of the breadth of the man that 
he is to produce it, “tout de meme,” in 
order that it may be studied. He felt 
that all the fine arts are going through. 
a, transition period just now, and spoke: 
of the throes and agonies of recent 
Painting and Drama and Fiction, In Lit- 
erature he believed that Germany had 
passed the danger point, and that the - 
wild struggles of the mystics “to find 
the fourth dimension” were almost done. 
And this led him to speak of the love 
of Shakespeare in Germany, and he stat- 
ed that the poet is more often pre=— 
sented on the stage in the Fatherland 
than in any other country on earth. 3 

A man of versatile culture is Dr, 
Muck, and the literary trend of part of - 
the conversation led the reviewer to 
ask why the English language had not 
been added to his accomplishments. 

He then told of his strenuous study in 
the gymnasium, of his father’s love for 
scientific study and of his own exertions 
in mathematics, Greek, Latin, and an 
extra course in French. “You can im- 
agine that not many quarter-hours were 
left over for English or any other 
study,’’ said he. 

Had he composed any works? No; he 
had studied composition and had per- 
petrated a few things which were pro- 
found secrets between himself and his 
but he had never pub- 
lished or sought performance for these 
works. 

In speaking of the different national 


. schools Dr. Muck expressed a belief In 


Russia. “There is something sturdy and 
healthy there in spite of ali the bizarre 
effects,” said he, ‘and the music of the 


. people makes a thorough foundation.” 


Yet he is to 1 


As regards . 


———— + 


Of Mahler he but echoed the views 
often expressed in these columns, that 
his later works are programme-music 
with the “programme” (or plot) omitted, 
He says that their formless style, their 
bold contrasts, their graphic effects are 


all contrary to the ideal of abstract or 


pure music, 


: 
| : 
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Speaking of his own programmes Dr. | 


Muck ,said that he did not believe in 
much length—for which the critics will 


: 
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wn blessings upon ‘hi 


himself, —he 


‘most an hour and three quarters, was 


about as much as an auditor ought to 
be called upon to digest- 


Altogether the impression.. gleaned 


from this new musical luminary in our 


firmament is that he is a conservative 
who is not narrow or prejudiced, He 
prefers the old masters, but he believes 
in. an honest study of the new. He 
comes to us with his mind open and is 
ready to be guided by circumstances. 
He is of course delighted with his or- 
chestra, and it may also be stated that 
the musicians are delighted with him. 
His permission to give his views #1 print 
and the interest which the public must 
feel-in the successor of Wilhelm Gericke 
is sufficient cause for a recital of an 
informal interview. Louis C, Elgon. 


DR.MUCK ANNOUNCES 
FAST. SYMPHON' 
PROGRAM 


Beethoven and Wagner Are Repre- 
sented, the Latter Largely Pre- 
dominating, in Selections for the 


Berlin they sometimes begin a concert ng 
early in the evening and continue until 
‘nearly midnight. -For 
thought that an hour and a half, at 


Opening Concert on Friday Next. | 
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- With Dr. Muck here and settled{ with | 
the auction sales finished, the way is | 
now clear for the Symphony season of | 
1906-1907, the twenty-sixth of the Sym-_ 


phony Orchestra. The first public re- 
hearsal and the first concert will be 
given next Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, respectively, and Boston 
for the first) time will have the oppor- 
tunity to know the new conductor. The 
auction sales testified to the fact that 
interest in the concerts this year is. 
keener than it has ever been before, and 
this naturally is due largely to the curi- 


' : f 3 wa | i ) y . o. ¥ uh * abit 10° 
final test of the cond 
of the traditions’ of the great classics. 


ctor’s knowledge 


As Dr. Muck has been so closely iden- 


tified with the Wagner movement for 
the last twenty years, it is but natural 
that Wagner’s works should find rep- 
‘resentation in his ‘first program; but he 
has- chosen works which are complete 
in themselves, not excerpts from operas 
unless the Prelude to “The Master- 
gingers’’ is regarded as such. The pro- 
gram for the first concert is as follows: 
Beethoven—Symphony in © minor No, 5. 
Wagner—A Faust Overture. 
Wagner—Siegfried Idyll. 
Wugner—Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg.”’ 
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Dr. Muck Magnet 


At Sumphony Hall 


Amid | 


Conducts First Rehearsal 
Great Enthusiasm—Many 


Carl Muck was the magnet. yesterday 
to draw a mammoth audience to Sym- 


phony Hall and not a seat was to be) 
had at, any price. Small] wonder Messrs. | 


Comee and Mudgett wore such ex- 
pansive smiles as they were cordially 
greeted on all sides by regular patrons 
with whose faces they have become 
mutually familiar. 
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For some hours before the opening the | 


front. steps were filled with femininity 
representing the “rush seat” occupants 
and lines extended along tie avenue. 
Hundreds were turned away and the 
same condition will prevail tonight. 


Magnetic Conductor. 


Not only was the program well chosen 
Beethoven and Wagner, but the in- 
spiration of a new and somewhat mag- 
netic (also good-looking) 


. 
. 
’ 


conductor |} 


. / 
caused the audience to be on hand tor" 


the symphony—very few being shut. out. 
Amone the early arrivals was Mrs. 
Mar] Muck, accompanied by Mrs. George 
W. Chadwick, whom she met abroad 
during the negotiations with the or- 


ehestra' management. Mr. Chadwick | 


sas on hand also, so were Arthur l’oote, 
Louis Elson and all the critics. 

Especially pointed out to me Was 
James Aldrich, the eminent New York 
eritic, who married the other uay 
Margaret Livingstone Chanler. He was 
a guest of Mr. Comee and displayed 
much enthusiasm over the setting which | 
Boston gives her orchestra, 


Wolcott,. in light mourning, relieved 


_ Woleetring of pearls; Mrs. Harold Pea- 


body (Marion Lawrence), Miss Juliet ‘man afd musicia 


| last féw: years, to learn’ what manner of 
i, it ig who. will have the. 


oy ae ew Pd, Pee in ay 
is become in’ the 


Higginson, the Misses Rosamond and fimoys orchestra in his charge during the 


Hthel Gibson. 
Mrs. George Stoddard, Stanley Mc- 


Cormick, Mrs. Irvine Wood, Mrs. Ed- 


| coming season,” and’ this. interest ‘extends: 
peydhd. Bostén-to New York atid the “other 


mund Brainerd Cowles, Mrs. Frederick | cities* in® whith’ ‘the “Boston organization 


R. Comee, Miss Mary Johnson, Mrs. 
Benjamin Pitman, Mrs. Theodore P. 
(ooding, Mrs. Lizzie Whipple Pierce 


and mother, Mrs. J. Reed Whipple, Mrs. 


Samuel Mixter and Mr. Dana istes. 
Others Present. 


Maj. Henry E. Higginson, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Trebie, with Mrs. L. H: Mudgett, 
Miss Stackpole, Vrs. George Francis, 
Mrs. Henry F. Miller and daughter, 
Mrs. L. Stevens Bingh Mr. Robert 
Jordan, Mrs. Harry 

Mrs. Macomber, 

Draper, 

Mrs. Jo 


Shepard, Mm 

Greenleaf, an 

space forbids mention. 

,» Others whom I saw At close range 


lwwere Mrs. John Reece, In black broad- 


eloth and toque with green plumage; 
Mrs. “Ollie’ Ames, in 
plue fine plaid and a black hat, 
Mrs. Fred. Dabney (nee Fay 1 


a 


itor. 


|is so highly prized and so frequent’ a -vise 
or. "The halt-was thronged to: overflow= 
‘ing: ‘In its 1e¢eption and recognition of 


‘the ‘new man ‘the decorous Friday: afters 
mnoon‘auidience expended ‘what is here con- 
‘sideréd” as’ enthusiasm." - PaGaL Fin PR. 
. Di Mick “is a“German‘conductor-of dis- 
tinction, not yet 47 years old, and ‘younger 
jm appearance’ who’ Was ‘« Doctor of Phi- 
‘losophy before he was a ‘musician, «and 
fiagtwon"his way to:a post inthe Royal 


green andj 


ye 
Yusset brown; Mrs- Alley,—very Sasias 
some in severe black; Marion PE « » 


body Lawrence, in pale gray and a pink 
straw hat with pink shaded wings; Mrs. 
Francis M. Stanley, in dark blue tailor- 
made gown and handsome feather boa; 
Mrs. Boviston Beal, in dark gray se- 
verely made; Mrs. Nathan Matthews, in 
the blue she likes so well and a fetch- 


‘ing blue boa, and Mrs. Stanley McCor- | 
‘mick, in dark blue with black embroid-" 


ery and white felt hat with gray vel- 


vet trimmings. | 
DOLLY ADAMS. 


THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA - 
UNDER DR. KARL MUCK 


6. .fttd. 8 


with a New Conductor. _ 


BRILLIANT AND . EFFECTIVE 


Beethoven's Fifth Symphony Rendered 
_.:, with ..Sharp.. Contrasts, but 


 - sWithout Exagyeration. . 


23, oy 


ee Special to The New York Times. 


' BOSTON, Oct. 12.—The Boston: Sym- 


; to: 
He 


‘and ‘very little concerned: apparently, in: 


making his way 


“with his audience by any 


hint: of persohal display. He: is ‘indeed | 
| rather stiff and unyielding in his bearing, 


and his beat in itself has’ very little: of 


‘municated’ in’ this manner. It’ was clear 


ie eloyuence that some expect. to’ be com- 


‘that he had already ‘established an un- 
“derstanding with the. orchestra, and he’ 
‘gained’ his effects with certainty. He 


‘play 


Yea Beethoven's Fifth ‘Symphony, and 


‘of Wagner ‘A’ Faust Overture,”. the 
( ‘‘ Stegfricd Idyll,” ‘and’ the prelude. to 


’ é Pie LAD ty eee ee ; 
\'« Die Meistersinger.”’ 


Begins Its Twenty-sixth. Season 


contrasts, W 


s? ’ 


The readi 


ng of the' symphony was‘ brill- | 
ant and effective, ‘abounding in sharp 
ithout exaggération, and only 


} 


| 


| 


in the slow movement: showing a sugges- | 
tioh' of unaccustomei emphasis in certain 
passages. ‘Phe’ ‘Méeistersinger ’’ prelude 
‘he’ todk rather moré rapidly than we are 
aceustomed to ‘hear it, and.in ‘this, too, 
~ prillianey’' and “brecision © of. phrase and 
strong contrast’ of nuancé were the domi- 


nating ’ ‘qualities, 


rather than’ the_ fire of. 


eloquence or ‘the glow of’ tenderness and 


2 ‘9: passion. ‘But*let none’ detide offhand that 


‘Dr. Muck does not" possess thése ‘qualities, 


Por ‘theré is still miiéh ‘for ‘lm “and _ his 
mento do to’ gain ‘full insight into:each | 
‘other: and’ for ‘the ‘nervous’ wire edge of 


“phony ‘Orchestra, began its twenty-sixth 
season to-day under, the new ;conductor, 
Mrs. John L. Gardner was not there, Dr, Karl Muck, who has been éngaged for 
there will be no soloist in this first |} but her seats were occupied by Miss | lone. ven to succeed - ewitheien . Gericke. 
program, which Dr. Muck arranged last; Lena Little, now chatelaine pro tem. iiiinin want ue cditse. inter ‘SLAY 

eps: when Mr. Ellis was in Berlin.| of Fenway Court, and Miss cia ke Pras crate. Ons KVUEBES, intense, interest on BO oiinced tKat he fs'an suiecessflil ,pro* 
6 has chosen for his introductory work | Munger. ‘the part of the’ Boston public, which ‘is jogo: Ce Chak, My BP UDSCC He ete 


osity which the coming of Dr. Muck 
has excited. 
Because interest centers in Dr. Muck 


these first appearances ‘to: be ‘smoothed 
away. nOiLA BoE 5 FNS a 
“ONor 4eeit just to ¢ohelude ‘from’ the four 
progranirhes that, Dr. Muck has, already 


Mrs. Gardner Not Present. 


‘gramme. inaker,..fie has,made, a orservas 


not so accustomed to new conductors as 
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r. 


hy. @ : , eae ave, been, -accus-— 
tomed to and expect. 


at he is'a man, of 


unusual power and: ability \is. unquestion- 
able, : By the time she is in New York in 
November there will be.a fairer test. of 


‘the musician, 
BY trees (. TT Trg 4) bb 

No doubt Boston is ‘‘peculiar’’—she would 
not deny herself that there are times 
when if one says that she is ‘“neculiar’’ in 
“the sense of being peevish and difficult 
“she could not on her New England con- 
“science deny it. There is a certain curious 
Seonflict of emotions when Boston settles 
‘down to look at herself as in that albso- 
lutély correct and authentic representation 
‘of the “Boston that is Boston,’”’ to be 
found at the Symphony concerts. Boston 
‘society is vexed, that is to say, to the 
‘point of biting her lip and coloring slightly 
-¢6 see that it is eternally the same old 
‘thing—the same set of people, the same 
‘familiar figures in the same seats, year 
after year; and yet when there _ is some- 
thing of a shaking up, as there has to be 
at the beginning of a new symphony year, 
with new people in. large numbers in the 
place of the old familiar faces, Boston, 
does n’t like that either. Boston is. proud 
and fond of her past; she would have liked 
always to keep the sacred cause of culture 
‘and criticism in the same hands; all liter- 
ary performances in the hands of the 
Atlantic Monthly galaxy, the musical ‘criti- 
‘cism in the hands of John S. Dwight (whom 
the up-to-date notes of the Symphony 
programme still have to quote), even if it 
would not leave all musical composition 
in the hands of Professor J. K. Paine and 
J. Cc. D. Parker; but surely the dramatic 
criticism in the hands of Mr, Henry Clapp; 
and the conducting of the orchestra in the 
hands of—well, something at least as con- 
servative and at least as far back as Mr. 
Gericke. Yet the “pleased and pleasant 
ladies, in their splendid. high-necked 
dresses and the bald or iron-gray men at- 
tentive and appreciative,’’ would not’ be 
satisfied forever with that either.. And they 
know it better than anybody else. 


+ + + 


It takes but a Saturday night or two for 
things to settle down in Symphony Hall to 
about their usual acceptability in spite of 
‘certain disturbing changes among occupants 
of seats in certain rows of. benches on the 
floor and in the balconies. It did not take 
‘moore than the second movisuent of the 
Beethoven Symphony Saturday night to con- 
‘vince the Symphony audience that in Dr. 
/Muck it had simply drawn a prize again. 
‘His back, and indeed his entire trim figure, 
‘surmounted by a head rather too large for 
rane evidently well charged with power, 
ds fine to look upon. It carries conviction 
‘at once that it has “stood before kings,” 
‘and you can‘easily believe that it is some- 

hing more than the formal fievion of court 
‘etiquette that, the kaiser has spared him 
‘qvith reluctance for a year in Boston. At 


than was possible to-day. 


the reception after the concert, planned for 
a general greeting by resident musicians 
and amateurs of music, the new conductor 
replied to the questioner who expressed @ 
hope that his stay here might be more ‘than 
a year long, “‘That depen Ys on the kaiser.’’ 
Wwe have often heard of conductors painting 
tone pictures with the orchestra—Dr. Muck 
actually does it. His baton is really a brush 
and he even uses the left hand as a painter 
does, with his thumb or rag to rub out some 
touch of too much that he has just put on. 
Each man of the orchestra seems to be 
waiting and ready to plant his spot of col- 
or, and the right response to his pressure 
for the right tone at the right place gets 
the master-artist’s quick little nod of con- 
fidential recognition for the happy unit of 
the mighty host marshalled in the compo- 
sition the conductor is reproducing. 


+ + + 


With all the new conductor’s mastership 
one feels. that he .is.a modest and gentle 
soul, bracing himself to be stiff and severe 
simply from seriousness and devotion to his 
task. When it is a matter of broad and 
melodious flowing passages he lets them 
tell for all they are worth, rolling every 
sweet morsel and turn of the song in the 
piece under his tongue, as it were, to get 
the full savor of it, and lingering long 
enough upon it to let the dullest apprehen- 
sion catch up with the enjoyment of any 
of quicker and keener reactions. Then 
when. it comes to the obscurer passages, 
those bewildering connecting and transi- 
tion periods between. the great momenis, 
he does not hurry’or bluster, either to get 
past or to hide difficulties in the confusion 
of the hearers. What must have been for 
most listeners heretofore a dark passage he 
faces collectedly, with calm analysis and 
intelligent sympathy with the composer's 
aim and mood. Taking the listener by the 
hand he lets him see that the heretofore 
blind and tortuous tunnel, rocky and dark, 
lighted up in this way has a beautiful 
vaulted roof and sculptured sides, perhaps, 
The valiant giant-killer walks through it 
as calmly and steadily as through the broad 
and fair melodious green pastures by run; 
ning waters. His stick becomes as a light+ 
ed wand throwing its beams upon the shape 
and proportions of the cavern and the safe 
way through it, and inspiring confidence 
in those who follow with him by his own 
securely planted footing. The very chasms 
and cumbering masses, heretofore only 
meaningless, mountainous obstacles in the 
path, become its sombre beauty and defin 
and reveal its artistic purpose and relation 
im the tremendous scheme of the whole. 
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SUITE No. 2, in B minor for FLUTE and STRINGS. 
(Von BuLow’s arrangement. ) 


I. Overture: Largo; Allegro. 
II. Rondo: Allegretto espressivo. 
III. Sarabande: Andante. 
IV. Bourrée I. and Bourrée II.: Allegro molto. 
V. Polonaise with Double: moderato. 
VI. Menuet. 
VII. Badinerie : Presto. 


Solo Flute; Mr. A. MAQUARRE. 
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SYMPHONY in G minor (Breitkopf and Hartel. 
‘No, 13.) 


I. Adagio; Allegro, 

II. Largo. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro con spirito. 


CONCERTO for ViouINn, in D minor, No. 9. 


I. Allegro. 
II, Adagio. 
III. Allegretto. 
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MOZART. SYMPHONY in C major, with Fugue Finale, 
“Tupiter.” (K. 551.) 
Allegro vivace. 
. Andante cantabile. 


. Menuetto: Allegretto; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro molto. 
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Soloist: 


Professor WILLY HESS. 
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\ THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA. 
A vent of a New and Noted Conductor, 


>” Sus/ — Dr. Karl Muck. (ole 14, oO 
[ The dates of the Boston Symphony Or- 
‘chestra’s concerts in this city at Carnegie | 
‘Hall are Thursday evenings, November 

‘8, December 6, January 10, February 21, 
4 eh 21 and Saturday afternoons Novem- 
‘ber 10, December 8, January 12, February 
23 and March 23. These concerts will 
“have a new interest this season by reason 
of the presence of Dr. Karl Muck of Berlin, 
who has come to America on a year’s leave 
-of absence from the Royal Opera of that 
| city to be the conductor of Boston’s orches- 
‘tra. It is thirteen years since the Boston 
‘Symphony brought a new conductor to 


conducting the others. 
ear arrangements had 
b he was to have con- 
‘i the concerts, but his 
e to America com- 
nic Society to fall 
of having two con- 

be Mottl and Richa 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1906-O7. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetcyr, 


Strauss. 

The engagement of Dr. Muck is to a cer- 
tain extent a radical departure in the poliay 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In the 
past the plan has been to take a man who 
was comparative 
the first conductor, W 
known in that capacity W 
of the orchestra mm +4 

he first came to Americ 


Henschel, 


New York—if the visit last year, of Vincent 


d’Indy be excepted—the last one having | 


‘been Emil Paur, now of the Pittsburg Or- 
‘chestra. When the orchestra first came 
to this city to give a concert in Steinway 
Hall, Mr. Gericke, then in his first term 
of service, was at its head. During the 
last three years of Mr. Gericke’s first en- 
gagement the orchestra became firmly 
established in the affection of New York’s 
music lovers and under Nikisch, Paur, 
and again Gericke, its patronage here has 


‘grown steadily until, indeed, New York ; 


has come to regard it as partly its own. 
There is no reason to doubt that the 


brilliant achievements of the past will be | 


duplicated under Dr. Muck. He comes 
to this country with a splendid reputation 
won in a career of twenty-six years in some 
of the most exacting posts of Europe. Be- 
ginning at the bottom round of the ladder, 
chorus master in the Opera in Ziirich, his 
advancement was so rapid that in twelve 
years he was appointed one of he principal 
‘conductors of the Royal Opera in Berlin, 
which post he now holds. 
While it is true that he is best known 


as an operatic conductor, his ex perience 
in concert work has been very thorough, 


| 


| 


and in Europe he is esteemed as highly In | 


eoncert as in opera. In the early years of 
‘his career, when he was the chief con- 
ductor of Graz, he began to make a name 
for himself insymphonic music. In Prague, 
where 
German opera from 1886 to 1892, he was 
also the conductor of the Philharmonic 
concerts and gave them a standing which 
they had never had before. Later, when 
he went to Berlin, he began to receive in- 
-vitations from the leading orchestras of 
Europe, and to-day is one of the most sou ght 


} 
| 
' 


| 


the Vienna Oper 
d Paur, coming from 

ipal Theatre of Leipsic, were both 
known men. Curiously enough, all of them 
had been identified almost entirely with 
Fro be sure when Nikisch left in the spring 
of 1893 Hans Richter was en aged, and 
when he broke his contract with Mr. Higgin- 
son he wrote urgently to Dr. Muck asking 
him to come instead. Had this happened, 
Dr. Muck would have been another com- 
paratively unknown man to take charge 
of the orchestra. But now, thirteen years 
later, he comes to America a member of 
that small group of men who have raised 
the position of the conductor to a higher 
jane than it has ever held before. 

There will be no soloists at the November 
concerts in New York, and for the March 
concerts no soloists are yet announced, 
since Dr. Muck has not yet determined 
what he will do on his last visit to this city. 
But the soloists who are announced. are 
yni'sually strong, four pianists and two 
violinists. ‘The pianists are Paderewski, 
Rosenthal, Gabrilowitsch and Olga Sama- 
roff. The violinists are Willy Hess and 
Timothée Adamowski. 


Paderewski wit! play but once in New | 
York next winter, and that will be with the | 


Boston Symphony He comes 


to this country for t 


his first appearan 

York with the Bos 

witsch has always been a fe h 

Olga Samaroff is rapidly establishing her- 


he was principal conductor of the | self as one of the most brilliant of our 


pianists. Neither Willy Hess not Timothée 
‘Adamowski needs introduction to Boston 
Symphony audiences in New York. | 
are among those who make “the virtuosl 
orchestra an orchestra of virtuosi.” 

Announcements of novelties will be 
made later. ws 


They | 


Il. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, AT 8, PP. Di. 


—— 


Programme. 


SUITE No. 2, in B minor for FLUTE and STRINGS. 
(Von BuLow’s arrangement. ) 
I. Overture: Largo; Allegro. 
II. Rondo: Allegretto espressivo. 
III. Sarabande: Andante. 
IV. Bourrée I. and Bourrée II.: Allegro molto. 
V. Polonaise with Double: moderato. 
VI. Menuet. 
VII. Badinerie: Presto. 


Solo Flute; Mr. A. MAQUARRE. 


SYMPHONY in G minor (Breitkopf and Hartel. 
‘No. 13.) 
. Adagio; Allegro, 
. Largo. 
. Menuetto: Allegretto; Trio. 
. Finale: Allegro con spirito. 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D minor, No. 9. 


I. Allegro. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegretto. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY in C major, with Fugue Finale, 


“Tupiter.’? (K. 551.) 
. Allegro vivace. 
. Andante cantabile. 
. Menuetto: Allegretto; Trio. 
. Finale: Allegro molto. 
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Soloist: 


Professor WILLY HESS. 
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“™o praise the fine qualities of the play- 


ing of the Symphony Orchestra makes an. 


old story, and to repeat it too often is toa 
be promptly told by some restless iconoe- 
clast that its public is living in a musical 
backwater of self-satisfaction. In fact, it 
is so used to those qualities that it does 
not fully appreciate them, and it needs the 
stimulating contrasts and comparisons that 
the visits of other orchestras—if only it 
would go to hear them—might bring. Not 
that our band has all the orchestral vir- 
tues, but it has the qualities that shine 
particularly through such a programme of 
eighteenth-century music as Dr. Muck re- 
peated on Saturday evening. There is no 
hiding any technical slips in musie that is 
so luminously clear. Every ear may hear, 
while not one in a thousand may detect 
what goes on underneath—so to say—in a 
tone-poem by Strauss or a symphony by 
Mahler. There is no other goal in this 
music of Bach, Haydn and Mozart than 
the beauty and the charm of formal sound, 
and they must find communicating voice in 
the beauty and the balance of tone, the pli-+ 


ancy of rhythm, the delicacy and the light- | 
'have had regarding the wisdom of se- 


ness of pattern-weaving that an orchestra 
brings to them. Without loveliness of tone, 


taneity, the music does seem thin, anti- 
quated, stiff and monotonous. An orches- 
tra must sing and dance in it. The very 
lightness and brightness of the task make 
it quite as difficult, if it is to be done deli- 


cately well, as the playing of ultra-modern | 


music. Bright incisiveness, endless un- 
dulation and fanciful grace in music 
are more evasive than much of the 
tonal storm and stress that has come after 
them. Dr. Muck let all these qualities in 


the music speak for themselves, but it was © 


his men who gave them their fitting voice, 
and therefore their lasting beauty. 

There were the same adroit discrimination 
and delicate sympathy in the adapting of 
the means to the end in the playing of the 
two members of the orchestra who had solo 
parts. Mr. André Maquarre, when 0ne 
chooses, can give his flute half tre voice an4 
twice the litheness of a coloratura singer 
sparkling through the ornaments of song. 
In the solo part of Bach’s suite he was dis- 
cerningly content with a tone that had 
suave beauty, graceful undulation and 
light life. Mr. Hess, in turn, played the 
violin part in Spohr’s ninth concerto. He 
did not try to transfigure Spohr, to make 
him sound heroic, as Ysaye makes Vieux- 
temps, for example, sound. Neither did he 
‘‘walk through’’ the concerto, as the phrase 
runs of actors who neglect their parts, and 
play it as a glorified exercise in the higher 
technics of the violin. Mr. Hess has those 
technics under easy mastery, but he used 
them to serve and heighten the languorous 
grace or the fluent animation of Spohr’s 
eencerto. Here again was music that asked 
the fiow of beautiful tone in long-drawn 
melody, that sought clearness of outline and 
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| ve b speedily dispelled at the 
suppleness of rhythm and animated spon-— mat Rave oesn f 4 P 


‘lection,. for the audience became most 
enthusiastic, compelling conductor and 
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symmetry 
and of fancy. It is very easy to emase 
Spohr and very stupid to inflate him. 
Hess took the music for exactly what i 
and so for the half hour gave it life ag 
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A Programme with Individuality in It— 
The Right ,of the Old Masters to Be 
Heard by Themselves—Bach, Haydn and 
Mozart According to Dr. Muck—His Sym- 
pathy with the Letter and the Spirit of 
Their Music—Concerts of Next Week and 
Weeks to Come—Musical News 


<= WoO solid hours of Bach, 


‘ 4 Haydn, Spohr and Mozart 
| y was Dr. Muck’s offering for | 


a the Cc Symphony concert 
‘Saturday aventie: it was a bold ven- 
ture indeed, and affords still further | 
‘evidence that the new leader does not | 
‘intend to be bound down by tradition. 
Furthermore, the cordial reception ac- | 
corded the exceptionally long pro- 
gramme demonstrated that Dr. Muck 
is feeling his way with the musical 


public most successfully. 


The programme was Bach's Suite in 
B minor for flute and strings, Haydn's 
major symphony, a Violin concerto in 
D minor, Spohr, and Mozart’s ‘Jupiter 
symphony. Mr. Willy Hess was the 60- 
loist. Whatever doubts the critical might 


* There was unusually warm applause, for 
so feminine an audience, when Dr. Muek 
took his place to conduct the second Sym- 
phony concert yesterday, and it continued 
through the afternoon. Clearly he has in- 
terested and impressed his hearers, and 
they have found him modestly and human- 
ly likable. Their friendly mood was in 
the air, and conductor, audience and players 
were mutually eager and at ease. The 
programme was longer than that of last 
week, and it comprised a suite and two 
symphonies of the eighteenth century, and 
a concerto of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth, with Mr. Hess to play the violin 
part. In detail it ran: 


Bach: Suite, No. 2, in B minor, for flute and 
strings (Von Biilow’s arrangement). : 

Haydn: Symphony in G major (Bb. & H. No. 13). 

Spohr: Concerto, No. 9, in D minor, for violin and 


orchestra. ue 5 
Mozart: Symphony in C major, ‘‘Jupiter. 


With reason, but with risk, Dr. Muck 
originally made his programme wholly from 
the music of the eighteenth century, 
then added Spohr’s concerto as most in ac- 
cord with it of all that are in Mr. Hess’s 
repertory. With reason, because the com- 
posers of the eighteenth century, even the 
greatest and the most lasting, are best 
heard by themselves. With risk, because 
the first and the clearest sign of the gulf 
of years between them and us is a sated 
and flagging interest if we hear too much 
of their music, and because a symphony 
by Haydn and another by Mozart on the 
same programme repeats the symphonic 
form at its simplest. The orthodox and 
uninspired concerto did not bring variety, 
in spite of the delicate brilliance and supple 
smoothness of Mr. Hess’s playing, and the 
Suite, with its range of diverse dance 
measures, began the programme. After all, 
it was the precise and insistent progression 
of allegro, largo (or andante), minuet and 
finale through two symphonies of which 
the ear, mind and fancy began to weary. 
The music itself did not cloy the receptive 
faculties—it was played too persuasively 
and sympathetically for that—but the iter- 
ated form stiffened them. 

Otherwise Dr. Muck’s scheme was alto- 
gether defensible. It implied delicate and 


lecting such a programme, those doubts 


close of the first number, the Bach se- 


Maquarre to repeatedly acknowl- 
It was just a bit be- 
yond the ordinary for these concerts. 
Of course, Mr. aquarre’s remarkable 
playing was a most essential factor, It 
was simply delightful. 

Dr. Muck’s reading of_ the Haydn 
number seemed to open up beauties here- 
tofore not fully appreciated. Consid- 
ering the unusual length of the even- | 
ine’s programme it might have been a 
teaicicus move to have cut this selec- 
tion, yet it must be allowed that there 
was not the'slightest doubt of approval — 
of the work in its entirety as given. 
The finale brought out some truly mar- 
velous playing on the part of the or- 
chestra and well merited the hearty 
recognition accorded it. | 

Spohr’s concerto brought Willy Hess | 
onee more forward as the soloist, and 
enthusiastic as was the greeting ac- 
tame in comparison 

d by his 


edge its applause. 


and easily the 
Mr. Hess, true artist that he Is, 
as the ccmposer wrote and does not 
strive for the unusual. | 
Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ symphony might | | 
well have attached an explanation of 
the ‘“‘Jupiter.’’ Possibly because it came 
at the tail end of a long evening it was 
not as well received as it should have 
been. Certain it is that although well 
played, it did_not create any particular 
impression. The third concert, Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, this 
week, promises to make amends in the 
matter of length. The programme is a 
Brhams symphony, Richard Strauss 
“Don Juan’ and three movements from 
| Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.”’ 
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and flattering 
ceptions in his audience. 


‘ ards to which it was addressed. 


- as long as it can. 
* modern notions or smother it in 
: Wraps. 
ii as well as in sport, 


and }. 


eg fascinated. 


- dards of its own. 
mosphere of Symphony Hall became, with 


- Mozart felt the sunshine of favor. 


he same per 
. The connoisseur 
of pictures, if he is worthy of his posses-" 


sions, does not mix his Watteaus’ and his 


Bouchers, or even his Reynoldses and his” 


Gainsboroughs, with his Monets, his Sar-_ 


gents, and his Barbizon landscapes. Which- 
ever he may prefer, he will not let his nine. 


_teenth-century pictures overbear and over- 


cloud his eighteenth. No more.should the 
connoisseur of music, be he conductor. or. 
listener, let his nineteenth-century music 


| 


! 


; 
{ 


dull or dim his Mozart, his Haydn and his” 


Bach. It has no esthetic right even to’ 
The farther it is away the better. Mozart, 
Haydn and Bach took scanty thought of 
posterity and posthumous glories. They 
did their day’s work like the industrious: 
men and musicians they were, took the 
immediate rewards of it, and let the. rest 


' go hang. The pleasure with which we in 


1906 hear their music lays them under no 
reciprocal obligation. The conductor who 
tries to make them sound modern and the 
hearer who tries to listen to them as 
though they were modern go equally wrong. 


. ‘Mozart and Haydn and Bach wrote not 


only according to themselves, but accords. 
ing to their time and their hearers. Let 
their music, if it can, recall and recreate 
for the hour the moods, tastes and stands 
Let it 
make its own atmosphere and maintain it 
Do not disturb it with” 
modern 
ceestheties 
and Dr. Muck gave 
his eighteenth-century music a fair field 
yesterday, though he did have to play it 


There is a fair field. in 


' in a hall, and therefore with an orchestra, 


twice or thrice too large for it. 

Thus left to itself the music did speak 
with its own voice and summon its own 
atmosphere, It never commanded—that 


- was not the way of the arts in the eigh- 


teenth century—it enticed, persuaded and 
It charmed away the mental, 
emotional and esthetic barriers that sepa- 
rate us of the twentieth century from the 


- ladies in their brocades and the men in 


their laces for whom it was written. It 
melted all the standards by which we might. 
falsely try it, and then crystallized stan= 
For the moment the at- 


@ little spring and settling of the imagina- 
tion, like that of the minor court at 


- C6then, for which Bach made his suite, or) 
- of the Concerts Spirituels in Paris, hearing 
. the symphony commissioned from Haydn, 


or of the concert room at Pragusc, where 
Bach’s 
flute trod its measures through his stately | 
dances, in and out among the curtseying © 
and attendant strings, or tripped through | 
the light steps of his ‘‘Badinage.’”’’ We 
who listened were content to ask no more 
of music than glorified dance melodies and | 
rhythms, pattering on the ear and the 
fancy, like the fall of dancing feet. Then 
came the clamorous staccato chords of the 


| 


_ point and to invite the inevitable contrasts. | 
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jinning of Haydn’s: symphony, Could” wistfilness and the tenderéss "that Moza 


“@ighteenth-century music turn strent- 
ous after all? But it was only playful 
thumping. In a moment the music was as 


free from thunderbolts as lace. and. was. 


weaving its delicate patterns through a 
light allegro. Homely was the song of the 
Jargo, but the eighteenth ceritury liked to 
play at homeliness and musing. 2nd to end 
both as Haydn ends his witn measured 
minuet and the gayer dance of the finale. 
Form grew lovable for its own sake and 
melody for the mere beautiful curve and 
contents of it, while play with theme and 
figure became exhilarating sport. 

Yet Haydn in his symphonies and Bach 
fn this particular suite were writing no 
more than superficial music. It was Mo- 
zart’s symphony that searched the heart of 
his time as well as his own. Here were 
perfection and even complexity of form, as 
complexity went in those days. Yet under- 
meath was a shiver and quiver of passion. 
Tiere was the beauty of sound for its own 
long-drawn and curving loveliness, yet un- 
derneath was haunting and wistful melan- 
choly—the melancholy of some of Watteau’s 
pictures. Here was restlessness, sharpening 
contrasts and disturbing rhythms, as 
though the tone patterns were shaken and 
twisted by some quick breath of passion. 


Fiere was music that leapt out of the pretty | 


bonds of the minuet into the tumultuous 
freedom of the finale. The ‘Jupiter’ sym- 
phony is indeed music with a life of its own, 
independent of all else but Mozart, yet in 
{it also is the mood of its time. Mozart in 
spite of his detachment had begun to feel 
it and to smart under it. 

This eighteenth-century music spoke, per- 
guaded and charmed, because the form and 
the manner of it exactly impart its mood and 
substance, because all four are in nearly 
perfect fusion, and because Dr. Muck and 
the orchestra brought the fusion and the 
fascination to very full expression. It is 
formal music, but form that Bach, Haydn 
and Mozart never turn rigid, and Dr. Muck 


kept his band as supple as they. It is music 
that is full of the tracery of delicate detail 
“that never becomes hard or meticulous. It 
was lightness itself, it had even the sense of 
graceful improvisation as Dr. Muck and his 
men often played it. They sang the largo 
of Haydn and the andante of Mozart as 
pure instrumental song. Under their hands 
the rhythms of Bach’s suite danced in long 
measured curves or in tripping steps. They 
sent the gay abandon of Haydn's finale 
sparkling to the ear and the fancy. Their 
rush in Mozart’s fugue was breathless—and 
sure. Everywhere were the beauty and the 
pliancy of tone, the euphony and the symme- 
try that give eighteenth-century music half 
its magic. Conductor anu men caught the 
cool, clear brightness of it. Not once did 
Dr. Muck try to force or to distort this music 
that it might sound for something different 
from what it is. He followed the letter of 


it to very delicate shadings, to very light | 
with its | 


transitions. He animated it 
spirit and life. But did he a little miss the 


at least could put quivering underneath? | 
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Concerts Next Week 


For the third pair of Symphony concer 
next Friday afternoon and Saturday ever: 
ing in Symphony Hall, Dr. Muck for ‘thi 
first time this season has put an ultra-moc 
ern composition, Strauss’s “Don Juan,’’ 0! 
his programme. With ‘Death and Trani 
figuration,” it is the most familiar ¢ 
Strauss’s tone-poems, and the compose: 
himself has conducted in it in Boston. I 
will put Dr. Muck, moreover, to new and 
interesting tests. The symphony is the firs| 
of Brahms in C-minor, and the dances ol! 
the sylphs and the will-o’-the-wisps and 
the Rakoczy March from Berlioz’s ‘‘Damna- 
tion of Faust’ complete the programmne, 
which is notably short. There will be no 
soloist. 


For the first of the Symphony concerts at 
Cambridge, in Sanders Theatre next Thurs- 
day evening, at eight, Dr. Muck has made 
a programme of three symphonies, Haydn's 
in G-major, Mozart’s “Jupiter,’’ and Beet- 
hoven’s fifth. Only these and nothing 
more. We doubt whether a programme like 
this has been made in America in recent 
years, and Dr. Muck is far too able a con- 
ductor to need to turn instructor in the 
evolution of the symphony. 


‘Dr. Muck, Symphony Director, | 
| Provides Program of Ancient 
"Classicism Which Was Made | 
Profoundly Stirring. 
4 Vrewel — ~. 


| 
| “a3. 9 > 
| As his second essay for the favor ot | 
'Symphony audiences Conductor Muck | 
‘arranged a concert of mild and ancient 
classicism. The program was all of one 
piece, so far as form went, for Bach, 
Haydn, Spohr and Mozart do not af- 
ford any especial variety. To many it 
was a novelty to hear ail this unbroken , 
peauty and refinement with never 4 | 
thrill to change the current of musical | 
thought, except perhaps in parts of the) 
great “Jupiter” symphony. And yet | 
such a plan has its uses and its pleas-: 
ures. It impresses effectively the facts | 
lof style as pertaining to certain age* | 
| of composition, and it gives many the | 
'@elight of satiety. But there Is litile | 
need for a repetition of it. Let us | 
admit that the four men of calm ciassi- 
cism are, or were, giants in their day, | 
but let us alec humbly petition Dr. 
Muck to forego this particular kind of 
program for a while, at least. 
Again the readings by the new jeader 


‘as the Bach suite for flute and strings. 
To say, therefore, ‘that these were 
played with perfection of dynamics and 
tonal loveliness is to give all the praise 
possible. 


ever, has within it 
strength of a genuine, if old-fashioned, 
gort, and here was another real test of 
| Dr. Muck’s qualities as an interpreter. 
To declare that he made the work as 
rofoundly stirring and fascinating as 
ave any of his predecessors is to be- 
stow as high praise as is possible to 
ive. 
e Willy Hess was the soloist, playing 
|Spohr’s concerto in G major with as 
-mugh expressive eloquence as the rath- 
ler square-cut and formal work de- 
| manded. 
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SYMPHONY MUSIC 


PLEASES AUDIENCE 


Hovratd, 

Ultra-Classical 

Boston Orchestra Conducted 
by Dr. Muck: Applauded, 


em ee ne ee ee 


BY PHILIP HALE 


The programme of: the second Sym- 
phony concert given last night in Sym- 
phony Hall, Dr. Muck conductor, was as 
follows: 


Suite in B minor for flute and strings ‘Bach 
Symphony in G major (B. and H. No. 13) 


P Haydn 
Violin Concerto in. D minor, No. 9....Spohr 
Symphony in C major.“Jupiter’....Mozart 


In spite of its undue length this con- 
cert apparently’ gave much pleasure to 
the audience. The name of Bach is one 
to conjure with, and there are many 
who believe in his plenary inspiration. 
Every allegro is to them a masterpiece; 
every adagio is sublime. There should 
be more discrimination in this matter. 
Bach’ thought, lived, had his being in 


a ED 


counterpoint and his fertility was amaz-_ 
ing. What wonder, then, if there are, 


many pages in his complete works that 
are formidably dull? There are lively 
movements that might go on forever or 
stop at any time as far as any truc 


This suice, however it is arranged or 
disarranged, is exceedingly monotonous 
—_and_ tiresome. 
Buelow’s version was used, for the first 


{ 
| 
} 
musical interest is concerned. 


Last night Hans von 


time, we believe, in Boston. It is per- 
haps a little less dull than the version 


‘ se Taba ne 
neW | however, must:a 
Von Buelow’s in 
not.vitalize mus 


The Mozart symphony, how- | 
emotion and 


Concert — of. 
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int ys remain, and even: 
1) nious tinkering can- 
sic that was composed 
originally in a perfunctory manner and 
intended for chamber hearing. 

Haydn’s symphony was played with | 
great spirit, and the opening movement) 
and the finale were good to hear. Would 
that Dr. Muck had had the irreverent 
courage to omit the largo! . 

Balch, Haydn, Spohr and Mozart—all 
in one concert and for two hours!. A 
programme like this may be endured 
once in 24 concerts. Any one of the 
pieces might be welcome when well con- 
trasted with those that are modern and 
hypo-modern. A programme like that of 
last night must inevitably suffer from 
lack of contrast. 

Mr. Hess, who wad hoped to play 
D’Erlanger’s concerto this season, was 
obliged to keep within the frame of the 
programme, so ha@ chose Spohr’s ninth, 
a work that, as a rule, is of more in- 
terest to violinists than to a general 
audience. His choice turned out to be 
most fortunate. 

Never before in this city has Mr. Hess 
displayed his artistry té such full ad- 
vantage. His performance was admira- 
ble in quality and purity of tone, in fine 
phrasing, in the graceful surmounting 
‘of technical difficulties. Furthermore, 
there was a musical spirit, a prevailing 
taste, a sense of the style peculiar to 
Spohr’s music, that engrossed the atten- 
tion and compelled respect, enjoyment 
and applause. When the composer 
played this concerto in Paris he com- 
plained because the adagio made 1éss 
effect there than did the first movement 
and the finale. and he indulged. himself 
in sour remarks concerning the unwill- 
ingnes sof the French to play @ listen 
to earnest adagios. Last evening Mr. 
Hess triumphed in each movement. 

The performance of the orchestra was 
admirable, and due tribute should be 
given to Mr. Andre Maquarre, the flutist, 
for his work in the suite by Bach. 

The programme of the concert this 
week will be as follows: Brahms’ sym- 
phony in C minor, No. 1; Richard 
Strauss’ tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan’’; three 
movements from Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation 
of Faust.’’ 


MRS. MUCK HONOR GUEST. 


Wife of Symphony Leader at N. E. 
Women’s Press Association Session. 

ff eater f 2%. tA La Od 

Mrs. Karl Muck, wife of Dr. Muck, 
conductor of the Symphony orchestra, 
was the guest of honor at the historical 
meeting of the New England Women’s 
Press Association at the Vendome yes- 
terday. The Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham spoke on ‘Paul Revere’s Road.”’ 
The other speakers were Mrs. Laura yi 
Fowler, regent of _the Old South chap- 
ter: Mrs. Lillian C. Kirtland, regent of | 
the Minute Men chapter; Miss Floretta | 
Vining, regent of the John Adams chap-' 
ter, Mrs. Dora R. Crosby, regent of the. 
Lexington chapter, Miss Marian H. 
Brazier, regent of the Paul Jones chap- 
ter, all of whom spoke of their work 
as heads of their chapters. Mrs. Marian 
Longfellow O’Donohue _ also- read a- 
paper on “The Homes of Bryant, Lowell 
and Longfellow.” 
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Second of the Season’s 
Symphony Concerts. 


Puccini's “Mme Butterfly” to 
be Sung Here Next Week, 


Camille Saint-Saens Soon 
to be in Boston. 


7. 
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Last evening the second concert Of the 
Symphony orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Dr Karl Muck was given. For 
the second time the new conductor ob- 
Served that his musical judgment was 
enthusiastically indorsed by patrons of 
the concerts, and he was also made 
aware that in selecting his soloists from 
among the musicians of his organization 
his course meets the hearty approbation 
of his audience. For last evening Sym- 
pheny goers were permitted to hear 
Prof Willy Hess, the concertmeister, 
and Andre Maquarre, flutist, 
parts. Their reception justifies Dr Muck 
in frequently turning to his corps for 
individual performances. 

Prof Hess played the somewhat spec- 
tacular Spohr concerto No. 9, written for 
the solo violin and orchestra, a work 


AN rye 


which had its last previous performance. 


by the Symphony with Kneisel as sv- 
Joist, so long ago that the occasion has 
been forgotten by many Symphony pat- 
rons. There is ample opportunity for 
the display of virtuosity in this compo- 
sition, but it was by no means too pre- 
tentious an undertaking for the leading 
violinist of the orchestra. There are 
bits of brilliant contrast in the three 
measures and of the soloist is demanded 
recise technique, delicate fingering and 
road, sturdy bowing. 

In the opening passages of the first 
rueasure, the allegro, there is the quick 
“pproach to the chief theme by. the 
solo violin and Prof Hess compelled 
admiration thus early by the dexterity 
of his technique and the firm, clear-cut 
precision of his tones in the rapid 
scale. Under his bow the theme was 
developed with sympathetic tervor, and 
then came the simple melody of the 
second theme, followed by the florid 
passages which tax the flexibility of 
the artist. Here the versatility of the 
player was manifest, for the repetitions 
were piayed with cumulative strength 
and delicacy. , 

The second measure, 


adagio, 
Scintillates with runs 


fairly 


in solo | 


and ‘intricate. 
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}ment. There is much to dazz € the’ ear 


ia these passages, and though glittering 
it serves principally as a preparation 
for the concluding movement, the alle- 
eretto. e 

Written in the major, the . rondo 
brings out all of the latent vigor of the 
Violinist,. and Prof Hess reached the 
hights which have on many occasions 
been evaded by soloists who have at- 
tempted this concerto. The movement 
abounds in double stops with a fre- 
quercy of florid writing. In the use 95f 
the double strines Prof Hess displayed 


eee only distinctly’ accurate technique 
anc 


brilliancy’ of execution. but the 
breadth and volume of his tones with 
deftness and virility brought out the 


light and shade of this arbitrary com- 
position. . , | 

The orchestral numbers were the Bach | 
suite No. 2:\jor tute nd<trings, raydn’s | 
symphony in G major and the symphony | 
in © major with fugue finale by Mozart. 
In the opening number Andre aquarre 
sustained the prominence of the fiute | 
and the light, lilting passages the solo- | 
ist played with the dexterity of the | 
virtuoso. 

Of the orchestral numbers the'great- | 
est credit to the organization must be 
given for its performance of Haydn's 


Symphony, not because’ of greater ex- | 


céllence of execution, but because of. 
the impression it made upon the au- 
dience,. There was. something appealing 
in the richness of the second movement, 
the largo, the strong, serious theme 
maintained by the violins and flute, 
then .by ‘cellos and Oboes and carried 
to its .full. development by: the com- 
plete: orchestra. Here from ijiis band 
Dr Muck extracted daintiness and viril- 
ity, and the violins and ‘cellos were 
inarvelously true in the sonorous depths | 
of the largo. | : | 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Programme. Gel v.06 
Suit in B minor for Plute and Strings. 
Soloist, Mr. Maquarre. 

Symphony in G minor. 

Concerto for Violin in D minor. 

Soloist, Professor Willy Hess. 

Jupiter Symphony. | 

Saturday night the programme extende( 
to two hours and was entirely in the ol< 
Classical school, which former conductors 
have administered to the public in smal 
and very careful doses. It .was a ver 
hopeful sign, therefore, to find the applaus« 
continuous and the interest sustained. It 
proves that the old well has not yet run 
dry; Haydn and Mozart have not been 
thrust upon the shelf by modern dealers 
in orchestra at wholesale. Yet we could 
have spared one of the symphonies very 
readily, in spite of the excellent reading of 
both. 

Bach aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 
Von Buelow‘s arrangement of the work is 
cffective, and the old intellectuality with- 
out the modern asceticism and crabbed! 
ugliness seemed more beautiful than ever. 
it is possible that the modern plunges into 


ads 


Bach. 


Haydn. 
Spohr. 


Mozart. 


‘cerebral music’? may, by comparison, re-; 
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we had not thought of In connection with 
the new school. — 

Of course Mr. 
much to do with the appreciation of the 
work. He played as he always does, in a 
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Maquarre’s playing had 


y 
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guave, gentlemanly playing. such as 
to the conservative vein of Spohr. 


perfect manner, and in the delicious canon | 


of the Sarabande (flute and violoncello), 
Mr. Warnke followed in beautiful imita- 
tion. The dignity of the Polonaise and the 


airy delicacy of the finale were points to | 


praise especially. It might have been wise, 
however, to have omitted one or two of 
the movements (all in one key), and to 
have made a pause after the overture. It 
was a point of new and rather severe dis- 


of the work; he - atterap 
duce any sensational effects, but gave pure, 


a. 
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he did not. atter H to intré-: 
suited. 


The ‘Jupiter’? symphony, which we hayvé 
had frequently enough, was of course weil 
read and well performed. Either this or 
the MYaydn symphony could have been 
omitted to advantage. Parts of such works 
must necessarily grow  threadbare,—the 
minuets and the repetitions in the slow 
movements, for example. The fairly trained 


‘ eoncert-auditor of today knows ten meas- 
'ures ahead just what is going to occur, 


4 
cipline, the giving of the seven (or with | 
‘the ‘“‘Doubles,”’ ete., ten) movements with- 


interruption. Latecomers must have 
enashed their teeth as they grew gray with 
waiting in the outer corridors, for the 
work lasted about half-an-hour, during 
which no one was admitted to the hall. 


— - — 


The Haydn symphony took on new life 
in the excellent reading which Dr. Muck 
gave to it. He did not harass our expert 
musicians with too much time-beating in 
this, and sometimes allowed the orchestra 
to run on without any beats whatever. 
There was especial beauty in the lyrical 
manner in which he caused the Largo to 
be sung, and the Minuet with its Musette 
Trio had just the right tinge of contrast 
and an abundance of life. The finale was 
taken at a veritable Presto pace, which 
was not impossible for our orchestra. al- 
though we doubt if any band of Haydn’s 
time could have sustained the pace. We 
do not believe that our forefathers could 
think as quick as that. But it made the 
jolly little felk-melody, which is the chief 


, theme of the Rondo, very attractive, and 
i the 


audience burst into the heartiest of 
applause. at its end,—a tribute that was 
well-deserved. 


~~ ee 


Prof, Willy Hess was taken back to Bos- 
ton’s bosom as a prodigal son. The orches- 


and the set formulas end by becoming 


| tame, 


The next concert is to be wholly of a. 
moderately radical character. As a witty 
auditor observed, if this concert is of the 
“extreme right,” the next is to be of the 
‘left centre’; a simile which followers of 
French politics and Boston music will 
easily understaud. Louis C. Elson. 


SYMPHONY AUDIENCES. 
Dr. Muck, at the first public re- 


hearsal of the Symphony orchestra, 


was evidently much surprised by cer: 
tain performances on the part of the 
audience. He gazed curiously at 


; 
; 
| 
’ 


tra did not sing Foster’s ‘‘Willie we have | 


missed you,’”’ but they joined in the general 
applause at the reappearance of the gifted 
violinist. Spohr’s Chesterfieldian music 
fitted perfectly to the very unstrained char- 
acter of the entire programme. If there 


was emofion in the work it was of that | 


kid-gloved, lace handkerchief kind which 
does not run close to the agony line. The 


F 
: 
: 
| 
| 


limitations of the work were not to be | 


charged to the account of the executant; 
Prof. Hess played the concerto like an 
artist of the first rank, which he certainly 
is. The cantilena of the Adagio was sung 
in the most perfect legato, and in matters 
of “intonation, timbre, or surety of execu- 
tion not a flaw could be found. 

The finale, often omitted by soloists, was 
the most effective movement of the three, 
for here there was somthing of dramatic 
effect, and the purity of the double-stop- 


| ping and the manner in which the many 
technical difficulties were overcome, were 
-matters of admiration. 
calls testified to the appreciation of the au- 
| dience, 


Three hearty re- 


It is to the credit of the artist that he 


those who streamed in after the first 
movement of the symphony. He 
gazed with equal curiosity on many 
who left the hall before he raised his 
stick for the last piece on the pro- 
gramme. At the concert the next 
night he again showed signs of won- 
der at the leisurely manner in which 
late comers strolled toward their 
seats. 

He will soon be used to all this, and 
he will be inclined to pardon the late 
comers as soon as he realizes the fact 
that many subscribers live far from 
the hall and are dependent on street 
cars. It is not probable that he will 
ever understand why many should 
leave on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
urday nights before the concert is 
over. Is the famous Boston public 
not fond of music? Is there so much 
to be done between the public re- 
hearsal and dinner that the last 
piece must go unheard by many? 

He will learn in time that the pub- 
lic rehearsal is, in the eyes of some, 
a social affair. They feel it a duty — 
to be present and to be seen. They 
are restless until they have exchanged 
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| I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 

II. Andante sostenuto. 

III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso. L’istesso tempo. 


IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio, 
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set may differ from the glory of an- 
cther, yet each circle is of sacred 
importance to those within it until 
they can surely rise to one higher. 
There are some who drop into a pub- 
Vie rehearsal as into an afternoon 
tea or a private musicale. Inciden- 
tally they approve Dr. Muck’s tailor, 
applaud a soloist or @ symphonic 
poem, and then remember an engage- 
ment elsewhere. 
The audience of Saturday night is, 
as a whole, more sedate, less easily 
distracted, less suspicious of music, 
not so much afraid of being bored. 
There will inevitably be some late 
comers, but if the concert be of rea- 
sonable length there will not be a 
marked exodus. Dr. Muck will learn 
that certain composers have a rare 
eift of diminishing an audience. A 
symphony by Bruckner in the second 
part of a programme is an admirable 
test of the endurance and the cour- 
tesy of hearers. Dr. Muck is said to 
'be a Brucknerite. It will be a pleas- 
‘ure for him to free the audience from 
‘a possibly unreasonable prejudice by 
Yshowing the hearers that a symphony 
by Bruckner may have beauty and 
strength, not merely length, breadth 
and thickness. 
| Hearers who wish to listen consci- 
-entiously and to their full enjoyment 
and self-improvement should prepare 
themselves for a symphony concert. 
They should dine at a reasonably 
early hour and on food that fortifies, 


| 


i 3 


2. 


and the -husband or father should be 


allowed at least a pipe or @ small 


cigar before the mad rush for seats 
in the car. ) 
and the husband merely obliging and 
consenting, she should conduct the 
conversation in the car with the ut- 
most tact, that the victim may be in 
a thoroughly receptive mood when 
he enters the hall. If the husband 
be the melomaniac, it is prudent on 
his part to compliment his spouse on 
her personal appearance. 

To enjoy music with full volup- 
tuousness, a hearer should go alone 
and be alone, but there has been only 
one Louis of Bavaria, and he was 
reckoned mad. Louis, solitary in the 
opera house, saw no one yawning 
furiously at the moment when he 
himself was ecstatic. No one put a 
wet umbrella close to his best 


‘trousers; no one near him whispered 


hoarsely to a neighvor: ‘You should 
have heard Rubinstein play it,” or 
“Wait till you hear the adagio; it’s 
too lovely for anything.” 


hy, ‘ i oh ep ’ bd Mh iat ole *y Wh hd oak ry vi P — <i 
erence. The women of the house- 
hold should be dressed in ample time, 


If the wife be musical 


eee 000 
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Programme. 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 


I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 

II. Andante sostenuto. 
III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso. L’istesso tempo. 
IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


not stupefies. No one can listen with | 
pleasure to a symphony after a pom- 
pous feast or a New England boiled. 
dinner. A light wine should take. 
‘the place of the hot juice of the 
|Tuscan grape. Strong waters should 
be studiously avoided, but much 
coffee may be recommended in case 
of a symphony by Brahms. The con- 
yersation at table should be cheer- 
ful, modelled on that of Sir Thomas 
‘More before he went to the scaffold. 
Least of all should there be any 
sharp passage-at-arms, known euphe- 


RICHARD STRAUSS. TONE POEM, ‘Don Juan.” (after N. Lenau), op. 20 


BERLIOZ. MINUET OF WILL-O’-THE WISPS, BALLET OF 


SYLPHS, and RAKOCZY MARCH, from “The 
Danination of Faust.’’ 
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INTELLECTUAL MUSIC OR THE 
THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The “Don Juan” That Strauss Has Built 
Out of His Own Time for His Own Time 
and the Potent Appeal of It—A Per-~ 
formance of Brahms’s First Symphony © 
That Kept All Its Great Qualities—Con- | 
certs of, Next Week and Next Month— 


We listeners at the Symphotiy concerts 
can tune our ears and our fancies to the 
music of the eighteenth century and find 
pleasure even in two hours of it. We can 
honor the great and established classics ‘of 
the first half of the nineteenth, and when 
conductor and band recall them to life re- 
joice in them. Most of us know the voices 
of Wagner and of Liszt and respond readily 
and fully to them. Yet near as they are 
to us in purpose and achievement, their 
music cannot quite make the appeal to 1S 
that does the music of our time, that has 
been written since Wagner put the last note 
of the last measure of ‘‘Parsifal’’ on the 
page—ultra-modern music if one will, as 
Strauss and Mahler and Reger, D’Indy, 
Debussy, Loeffier and Elgar have shaped it, 
Dr. Muck began the third Symphony con- 
cert yesterday afternoon with Brahms’s first 
symphony; and ended with the two dances 
and the Rakoczy March from Berlioz’s 
‘Damnation of Faust.’’ Between the two-—- 
it was a short concert—stood Richard 
Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan,” the first 
music of our own time to have a place on 
Dr. Muck’s programmes. ‘There was no re- 
sisting the call of it. The first glowing 
burst of it with the instruments speaking 
with the voices and in the fashion that are 
of our own and no other day, was aS ex- 
hilarating as glorified champagne to a 


' tongue that has half forgotten its peculiar 


savor. The swift passage into music that 
ran high and deep with passion was trans- 
porting. The whole ‘tone-poem, ‘because 


most of us had heard no such music for six 
months and none while we have,;been hun- 


gering for it since the concerts began, was 
finely intoxicating. Wander into past cen- 
turies and mighty classics as we may, here 
was music that was bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, vital with the ideas, the 
moods and the expression of none but 
ourselves. 

The learned programmist has made a long 
list of operas from 17138 to 1892 that find 
their dramatic material and musical in- 
Spiration in the trite old legend of Don 
Juan as the play-makers and the story-tell- 


ers began to recount it in the sixteenth cen- 


tury. Possibly since the days when music 
began to be descriptive there have been 
composers other than Strauss who tried to 
relate it with the orchestra alone. Yet 


satiable pursueér of the 103 women, moré 6} , 
less, of Leporello’s catalogue, who finally 
met his just fate at the hands of, a stor 


into an underworld of redder fire. ~— 

other times, other Don Juans. Ours should” 
be no such banal, fleshly and material 
figure. Pursuer of women he must be, but 
let him pursue not one or twenty of them, - 
but rather a feminine ideal that is always 
elusive and always vanishing. Die he must 
for his transgressions, but let his real pun- ; 
ishment be his disgust, weariness and disil- 
lusion of spirit with them. Down to the 
underworld he must go, but let him be 
capable of sitting there, even as Mr. Shaw’s 
Don Juan sits in “Man and Superman,” in 
analytical and satirical discourse of him-~ 
self, mankind and womankind; and if nee@ 
be, let him adjourn the conversation, as 
does Shaw, to the side of a motor-car in 
the moonlit mists of the Spanish mountains. 
Such a Don Juan is of our time and no 
other, and it is of him that Strauss has 
really written his music. ‘‘Tone-poem after 
N. Lenau,’’ says the laconic titlepage, and’ 
Nicholas Lenau died mad in 1850 and wrote 
his poem of ‘‘Don Juan’”’ six years before, 

when madness was already stealing-upon 
him. Perhaps it was the madness of a man 
who was out of joint with his own roman-_ 
tic day and might have lived happier and, 

saner in a later and subtler time. 

Listen to Strauss’s music to hear the? 
voice of this Don Juan of the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Watch it with the 
eye of the imagination to see the composer 
limn his picture, or rather searchhis Juan’s 
mind and heart. For only incidentally 
is Strauss interested in his hero’s gallant 
bearing and all-conquering charm. ‘They 
merely flash through the musie. At best 
they can be no more than conventional, as 
the feasts and orgies that Strauss similarly _ 
suggests are the conventional background 
in or out of tones. His music deals with 
less tangible things. Deep goes the mel- 
ody of passionate and inappeasable longing. 
from almost the beginning of the tone- 
poem. High runs the love-song of the 
oboe when Don Juan seems almost to clasp 
the woman of his ideal. It is searching 
music, thrilling, enkindling ear and fancy, 
but it never quite attains its fullest heights 
or sounds its deepest depths. It is musie, 
after all, of the ideal that Don Juan has 
reared in his imagination and that flees 
him when it seems closest and then turns” 
and pursues him restlessly. Contrast with 
this melody the theme of disgust and 
disillusion, of weariness with the quest, 
with himself, almost with the ideal, It 
is poignant with the psychological 
poignancy that is one of Strauss’s peculiar 
powers. It is bitter and acrid music, mustie 
of thought as the other is music of pas- 
sion. Hear the two in interplay, in con-— 
trast and conflict, in recoil upon each other 
as Strauss develops them from the fiery 


‘ peginning to the wan close; and out of 


the tone-poem rises a Don Juan that is of 
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day to Dr. Muck and the orchestra. The 
conductor visibly toiled to gain from his 
men. the lucidity and eloquence, the inten- 
sity and incisiveness that he sought. His 
conducting and their playing was exposi- 
tion at its vividest and finest. It disclosed 
the intellectual design of the music om 
' Jarge outlines and in pregnant or in subtle | 
details. It missed none of the contrasts 
and conflicts of the emotional design. It 
shaped and colored the figure of Don Juan 
before the listeners, seemingly as it stood 
before Strauss’s imagination. It searched 
into Juan’s mind and heart. Yet never 
once was it ¢ool-blooded. From beginning 


flash into the darker colorings and 
sterner stress of the music like the glint of 
the same autumn sunshine. He kept what 
really is its tonal beauty. Rarely has 
the first movement sounded so large with 


austere passion and so deep with mystery; 


or the second seemed such serene and up- 


lifted meditation, keeping the voice of song; | 


or the last marched with more triumphant 


solemnity. There was the exaltation in the | 


playing of the symphony that is in the 


music itself—the gravity of its beauty, the BF 


power of its calm, the depth of its ideas. 
the fulness of their expression. Brahms 
was a Viennese who lived a homely life 
there when he was writing his first sym- 


he By Orchestra’s Performance of} 


Great Symphony Never 
Surpassed Here, 


DR. MUCK’S ANALYSIS 
FULL OF LIFE AND FIRE 


Heroic Conception 


of the! 


the line of musical thought without 
consideragion of the ‘harmonic or the 
orchestral dress. 

Neither the earthly nor the spiritual 


n Kind is to be observed in the music of 


Johannes Brahms. Like the master in 
the parable, he was an austere man. 
His two chief and clgene Wishing char- 
acteristics are a depressing pessimism 
—for there may be a reassuring and 


“ stimulating pessimism, as in the coun- 


sels and maxims of Schopenhauer—and 
an unusual mastery over the structure 
and architecture of music. 

Dr. Muck could, of course, not bring 
out of his first symphony anything that 
is not contained within it; but he gave 
a most illuminative interpretation of the 


'work, an interpretation that shed light 


Grand Finale—Strauss, 


to end the music went at white heat. Dr. 'on the admirable qualities of the com- 


Muck touched passionate eloquence when- 
ever the music of the ideal demanded it. 
The eloquence turned bitter and sardonic 


when the music of the disillusion required | 


it. Throughout he kept the pecullar rest- 
lessness and nervousness of the music. And 
Strauss was the more vivid and eloquent 
because the orchestra played his music 
with entire technical ease and because the 
conductor in all his zeal for exposition and 
emotion never slighted. a purely musical re- 
quirement. Dr. Muck may not admire this 
ultra-modern music, but by every sign he 


cannot withstand the appeal of it. He |. 


plays, it too well not to play more. The 
intellectual qualities in his temperament, 
if nothing else, bind him to Strauss. 

The ideal, and the impossible, conductor 
is he that could approach any sort of 
music with full and sympathetic under- 
standing of its contents and the transmit- 
ting power to bring all that is character- 
istic in it to as full and fitting expression. 
There is no such conductor, and there never 


will be, but ‘within the range of his pro-— 


eramme yesterday Dr. Muck came sur- 
prisifgly ‘close to such qualities. In his 

aying of ‘*Don Juan” he brought the 
éharacteristic attributes of the music and 
of Strauss to vivid expression. His 
Berlioz was the thing of sound, fury and 
rhythmical delirium that the Rakoczy 
March is, and the thing of imaginatively 
calculated effects, harmonic, rhythmical, 
instrumental, that the two dances are. At 
moments he kept them tiny fragments of 
palpitating tone and once he and the band 
attained a pianissimo that the listener felt 
rather than heard. At others he laid on 
Berlioz’s contrasts. His Brahms, in turn, 
summoned exceptionally the great and indi- 
vidual qualities of the music that too close 
a devotion ‘to its letter often chokes and too 
little insight into its spirit often hides. 
Throughout, the music moved with a sin- 
gularly deep and rich tonal splendor. Its 


phony; but the voice that speaks in it is ; _poser and also on his limitations. 


as old as Sophocles. When it is played as 
it was yesterday there is no more doubting 
it than there is doubting the ‘‘Antigone.”’ 


H. Tv. & 
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Concerts Next Week 


Dr. Muck is apparently trying to give 
coherence of substance, mood and style to 
each of his programmes. Last week he 
chose only music of the eighteenth century, 
with a concerto of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth that was closely akin to 
it. Tonight his programme comprises 


music that makes its first appeal to the | 


intellect, and in saying this we are not for- 
getting Berlioz’s thoughtful and calculated 
dances. For the fourth pair of concerts 
next Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing, romantic music makes the programme— 
Schumann’s first symphony, the symphony 
of the spring that Mr. Gericke and Wein- 
gartner each played for us last winter ; 
Schubert’s Unfinished 
Weber’s overture to his opera, “Der Frei- 
schititz.’ Mme. Fremstad of the Metropoli- 


tan Opera House will be the singer, and | , 


since she now believes that she hag lifted 
her contralto voice into a high soprano, she 
will sing Agatha’s familiar scena fro! 
Weber’s opera. Her other numbers al! 
Schubert’s song, “The Erl-King,’’ with 0°*| 
chestra, and Schumann’s songs, ‘‘Ich Grol 
Nicht’? and ‘‘Mondnacht’’ with piano. Ev’| 
dently Dr. Muck believes that a solo sing'| 
er’s music should be an integral part of th’ 
programme of the whole concert, 
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Symphony, and | 
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Berlioz Played. 


BY PHILIP HALE. 


The programme of the third Sym- 
phony concert, given last night in Sym- 
phony Hall, Dr. Muck conductor, was 
as follows: 

Symphony in C minor, No, 1 


Tone poem, *‘Don Juan’”’ 


Three excerpts from ‘‘The Damnation 
or Faust” 


Mr. Arthur Whiting, in the course 
of ‘his remarks last week on the em- 
ployment of the damper pedal of the 
piano to gain color effects, took oc- 
casion to0 say that Brahms was at 
times sensuous in his music, although 
he has been called austere and dry. 
Mr. Whiting believes that the re- 
proach of dryness is due usually to 
the performance of Brahms’ music 


true that when Mr. Whiting played 
piano pieces of Brahms in illustra- 
tion of his theories concerning the 
damper pedal the muyusie was anything 
but sensuous. 

There are various kinds of sensu- 
ousness in music as in human life. 
Some years ago Josephin Peladan, 


the fantastical Sar of dark corners, 
likened the music of Brahms to a 
Eypsy woman dancing in tight-fitting 
corsets. He detected latent heat be- 
neath the formal exterior. 

The sensuousness of Brahms is cere- 
bral. It might be called Platonic. How- 
ever, he regulated the conduct of his 
private life; no woman disturbed his 


Musical landscape. Even in songs with 


words of an amatory nature, his mu- 
sic 1s contemplative rather than emo- 


tional. There is no frank outburst of 


passionate longing or sensuous regret, 


| tion and enthusiasm. 
‘more, remarkably elastic, and all this 


‘backgrounds. 
‘over that which is comparatively unim- 


I have never heard in this country or 


1 Germany a more intelligent and mag- 
{work performance of this much discussed 


work, The manner in which Dr. Muak 
analyzed before the audience the struct- 


|}ure of the first movement was inimita- 


ble. His analysis was not didactic; it 


'was not that of a person who is eager 


to die in defenfe of the sonata form. On 
the contrary, it was full of life, imagina- 
It was, further- 


may *.e said of his interpretation of the 
other movements. His whole conception 
of the finale was on a grand and heroic 
scale, and he forced, in his quiet, modest 


'manner, this impression on the audience, 


He mastered his hearers by something 
more than overwhelming sonority and 
realization of a superb climax. He sang 
his lyric orchestral passages as a skilled 
singer, with understanding and soul. He 
did not forget to prepare cunningly his 
He was not too anxious 


portant. 
And the interpretation of these two 
movements was the crowning glory of 


an engrossing concert. 
rather than to the music itself. It is } 


In the andante, which in spite of cer- 
tain passages of meditative beauty is on 
the whole inherently uninteresting and 


‘tedious, he displayed his qualities of 
leadership and his insistence on a lyrical 
performance’ with 


the liberties in 
rhythm and in accentuation that are 


taken by all poetical and creative inter- 


preters. The third movement might 
well be omitted in all performances of 
this symphony. Even the saddest-eyed 
Brahmsite can find few words in excuse 
of its dryness. 

Strauss’ ‘“‘Don Juan”’ was fresh in the 
memory of the audience. The perform- 
ance was highly spirited, but the music 
itself has produced a greater effect on 
former occasions. The imtensity was too 
seldom relieved; the contrasts were not 
always sharply defined. What Disraeli 
«said of the conversation of a certain 
colonel or captain in ‘‘Tancred’’ mighr be) 
applied to the greater portion of the 
work as it was played last night: *‘Noth- 
ing could have been more noisy in a 
genteel way.’ Yet the section with the 
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xcerpts from ‘The Damnation, 


unusual. 


he audience was enthusiastic after — 
the symphony and warmly applausive ) 


pier the other selections. 
T 


e programme of the concert this 
week will include the overture to ‘Der | 


-Freischuetz,’’ Schubert’s ‘‘unfinished” 
symphony and Schumann’s symphony in 

at major. Mme. Olive Fremstad 
will sing Agathe’s scene and aria from 
“Der Freischuetz,’’ Schumann’s ‘Ich 
grolie nicht’’ and ‘‘Mondnacht’”’ and a 
song to be announced. 


THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Dr Muck gave Boston for his third 
program a delightful walk—or perhaps 
‘dance—through modern music, begin- 


ning with Brahm’s symphony No, 1, in} 


-C minor, which Dr von Buelow called 


‘the ‘“‘Tenth symphony, not as though it) 
should be put after the Ninth; I should | 


pit it between the Second and Eroics.”’ 
Then came Richard Strauss’ “Don 
Juan’’ tone poem, feverish and sensf- 
ous, and finally Berlioz’ three bits ‘of 
“The Damnation of Faust,’’ the minuet 
of the will o’ the wisps, the ballet of 


syiphs and the Rakoczy march—a dif-: 


ferent Rakoczy march from that pur- 
veyed hy so-called Hungarians with a 
tzimballon. 


The effect of this arrangement was, 
after tearing his audience to pieces with. 


the wonderful Brahms music, ‘delighting 
them a little fearsomely through the 
scenes of Don Juan’s hunt for the per- 
fect woman, the conductor sent them 
from. his. presence delighting over, the 
delicate’ melodies of the Faust dances, 
and with the marching. rhythms of the 
famous ola Magyar melody beating be- 
low their footsteps. It was a good or- 


er. | 
Dr Muck grows on one. He has his 
mén in better touch with himself al- 
ready, and has ‘inspired the orchestra 


with some of his own electric, dramatic 


feeling. The performance is not so 
smooth, not so rigid either: there is 
perhaps a hairsbreadth visible in -the 
attacks, but there is more fervor and 
abandon, and the result is more inspir- 
ing, except perhaps to the precisian. 
His reading made the Brahms sym- 
phony seem like the exposition of the 
character and life of a great robust, 
masculine, uncouth woman, never un- 
derstood; constantly striving to _ the 
finer things she perceived, but of which 


religious feeling, and at the end doomed 
to die still without the sympathy of a 
single soul, but triumphant in her own 
self-knowledge. ‘The finale went with 
indescribable fire. 

~The “Don Juan’ music was playing 
with great unisons, and swift apprecia- 
ids of sudden, inconsequent thoughts, 


‘and the audience ‘applauded at its close 
as though they had just waked up to 
Dr Muck for the first time. Best of 
all, however—O, cultured Boston—they 
liked the deliciously delicate humor of 
the fading ballet of sylphs, expiring on 
the soft night air.. re 
Miss Olive Fremstad is to be the solo- 


ist this week; she will sing the ‘Wie. 


ae tlt 


eyes when 
'themselves if this were really Brahms. 
| However, 
‘ished completely against the great fact 
that one of the 

“musical effects Boston has known had 
{ just been produced, 

nobody believed her capable; constantly | 

surprising one by revelations of unsus-‘ 
pected tendernesses, womanliness, even | 
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Symphony Auditors: Treated to a 
Positive Revelation by Magic 
of Famed Conductor. 


The third Symphony concert proved 
the mettle of Conductor Muck in an 
entirely new and fascinating way. For 
it was as an interpreter of Brahms 
that he suddenly flashed out as the 
one of most brilliant musical lights 


nd the | 


Y BEAUTIES 
“SHOWN BY OR. MULK 


Boston has ever known. He took the} 


“austere.’’ the ‘‘crabbed,’’ the ‘‘unlove- 
jy’—such are the words of the 
Brahmsophobes—first Symphony. and 


'made it rich, glowing, poetic, thrilling. 


Even the opening movement, which is 
on the whole long-winded and severely 
intellectual, was read with such beau- 
tiful clarity, such skilful contrasting of 
what color effects there were inherent, 
that it was not only not tedious, but 
eminently a thing to like. No less 
fine were the readings of the second 
and third movements. but the crown- 
ing glory wes the finale, which Dr. 
Muck made so full of fire, so eloquent 
with tremendous crescendos, so steadi- 
ly working to the last splendidly so- 
norous climax, that the*mcst hardened 
habitues of Symphony Hall on Satur- 
day evenings were carried away with 
the excitement and made to rub _ their 
it was all over and ask 
theories 


reconceived van- 


ost overwhc!mirg 


From that point the interest declined. 
Richard Strauss’ “Don Juan” actually 
suffered after the Brahms revelatio' 
Wiiu all its amazing uproar, its ricn 
ornamentation and its purple tones, it 
seemed empty of ideas for once. It 
was read and played .with much skill, 
but not with superlative power or poe-~ 
try, which was rather surpr‘sing, a8 
Dr. Muck was thought to be a great 
iuterpreter of. the Strauss idea. 

The performance of the 
“Damnation of Faust’* excerps was 
brilliant, yet not altogether truthful. 
For instance, the will-o’-the-wisps made 
an unnatural amount of noise in their 
minueét, which was turned into a show- 
piece for orchestral fireworks. Tne fa- 
mous march went with fine swing and 
fervor. | 
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Brahms. Symphony No. 1,.C minor. en 
Strauss.- Tone Poem, “Don Juan.”’ 
Berlioz. Minuet, Ballet of Sylphs and Ra- 
koezy March, from ‘‘Damnation of Faust.’’ 
After Saturday’s concert no one can 
doubt for an instant that Dr. Karl Muck, 
in certain schools, is as great as any con- 
ductor in the world. Nothing but superla- 
tives can present to the reader the abso- 
lute triumph achieved by the reading of 
Brahms’ C minor Symphony. One must 
bear in mind that this is the most intricate 
of the composer’s four symphonies, that 
the first movement contains some of the 
subtlest figure development that exists in 
symphony. Yet, on this occasion, the work 


| became clear, its coherency manifest, its , 


beauty overwhelming. & 

For the time this intellectual composition 
swept all the other modern ‘‘tone-poets”’ 
out of sight. How futile Mahler’s keyless 
musical stories seemed, or the figure jug- 
glery of D’Indy, after such a feast! Not 
that one school of composition can abolisn 
another, but man of the moderns only at- 
tempt what Brahms has entirely accom- 
plished. We only wished, that the pro- 
gramme-book contained D’Indy’s recent at- 
tack on Germans in Music and that the 
second symphony of that composer might 
have followed as a practical commentary. 

There was no _ soloist upon the .pro- 
gramme, nor was one necessary. 
is teaching us to appreciate orchestral 
music ‘‘per se.’”’ The interest was continu- 
ous from the very first measures, and the 
introduction to the symphony was authori- 
tative even from its first notes. 

The slow movement seemed less power- 
ful than the other three, for this is the 
purely emotional part of a symphony, and 


in direct pathos or intensity of emotion | 


Brahms is not the rival of a Tschaikowsky 
or a Grieg. Yet there is far more depth of 
feeling in the work than one would at first 
The scherzo, the weakest move- 
ment, made greater effect than ever be- 
fore. 

But the great finale was the glory of 


the performance and of the concert. There ' 


were many new points of reading here. 


There was a different tempo in the pizzi- | 


cato effects from that which we have had 
and the horn theme was made much 
broader. 

The summing up at the end, where the 
salient points of the entire work pass in 
review, was inexpressibly powerful. Yet 
there was not the slightest eccentricity or 
sensationalism apparent in the reading; 


there was no effort to inject ‘‘personality”’ | 


into the interpretation; there was simply 


a faithful, intelligent and poetic endeavor. 
to make all the subtleties of the symphony | 


clear. And the result was that the audi-_ 
ence went’fairly wild over the work,—and_ 
its conductor. Dr. Muck was recalled to 
the platférm amid a frenzy of enthusiasm. 


The rest of the concert was less remark- 
able. Even with the interval of corridor- 
promenading between, the Strauss work 
suffered by the giant power of the sym- 


~ phony. We may say, in parenthesis, that 


Dr. Muck | 


be : a prog ‘am meé * s a dis 
vanta the auditor comes unjaded 
to its complexities; yet the Gerickan idea 
_ that the effect of a masterpiece“ought not 
~to be disturbed by any following. numbers, | 
had also its confirmation by the compara- 
. tive tepidity of the numbers which suc- 
( ceeded, although these were the most sen- 
| sational of the programme. 

The tone-picture of the amatory experi- 
mentalist, Don Juan, who is given over to 
wine, woman, but only occasionally to 
song, and who finally dies of paresis, was 
not done as perfectly as we have had it in 

the recent past. 

. The horns blew their theme till their 
lips were almost bleeding, and Mr. Longy 
played the beautiful love-theme on the 
oboe to perfection, but Hasheesh was not 
_ as attractive as usual after the healthy 
- food of the first part of the feast. 


Berlioz (like Bizet and Franck in other 
directions) is one of the French composers 
who has something to say. Like Richard 
{ Strauss he does not allow either sensation- 
alism or complexity to be his sole object. 
Waener’s sneer that he ‘‘ciphered with 
notes’”’ has long since been recognized as- 
unjust. We have had some of the most 
perfect orchestral interpretations of Ber- 
lioz, in Boston, that can be imagined, and 
therefore the good execution of the three 
last numbers of the concert was by no 
means a revelation, in spite of very good 
performance. Compliments must be paid 
to the flute and piccolo (in the Mephisto 
theme of the minuet) to Mr. Schuecker's 
exquisite harp harmonics, and to the muted 
violin passages of the Ballet. 

The Rakoczy march was well interpreted, 
yet we have heard more effect made with 
that final mysterious crescendo with its 
portentous bass-drum strokes. An ex- 
, tended crescendo with perfect gradation of 
power, such ag is here demanded, is a most 
difficult thing to execute. | 

But as regards the force of the strong 
passages nothing was left to be desired, 
.TIf the Hungarians played like that when 
they advanced to battle they were evident- 
ly not planning to surprise their enemies, 
for they would certainly attract notice 
some 10 miles away.. But since Berlioz 
wanted this trlumphal racket we suppose 
conductors must allow it to him. 


ON Of Uy 1Fo6 Louis C, Elson, — 


There are 109 concerts in the list of the 
Symphony Orchestra for the current sea- 
son—in the smaller cities of New England, 
like Worcester, Portland and Providence, 
in the five cities—Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, New York and Brooklyn—~ 
that the band visits on its monthly trips, ~ 
and in Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Cincinnati for its. 
Western journey at the end of January. 
As hitherto it will give two concerts at. 
heme in the course of the season for the 
increase of its pension fund, and at one of 
them Paderewski will play. (ghee 
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eee|RAHMS, Strauss and Berlioz 
\ v8) Np numbers made up the pro- 
Sp gramme for the third Sym- 


concert, said pro- 
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/phony, m 

Juan” and selections from ‘Damnation 
‘of Faust.” It was an evening where 
‘the good things came first and came in 
such abundance as to fairly sweep the 
auditor off his feet. Dr. Muck’s inter- 
pretation of the Brahms’ symphony was 
a revelation even to the most ardent 
Brahms’ enthusiast and must have 
brought hundreds of new worshippers 
to the foot of the throne. It not only 
olished up the old and well-recognized 
Fe auties until they assumed new lustre, 
but brought out heretofore hi den and 
unappreciated beauties until the whole 
number seemed simply | wonderful. 
Small wonder indeed that the audience 
was carried away with enthusiasm and 
recalled and recalled Dr. Muck, After 
the concert Saturday night Dr. Muck 
will have to be placed in first place as 
a reacer of Brahms. Nothing equal to 
it has been seen in this city. 

Naturally enough, after such a feast 
the Strauss number seemed tame, : 
Truth to tell, the orchestra did not 
seem to get as much out of the number 
as heretofore. But then, the excep- 
tional rendering of the symphony .had 
so stirred its hearers that perhaps they 
were not in quite the right frame of 
mind to thoroughly appreciate the lesser 
work. The ahi of the opening | 

till ruled. a 
ee Stuck’ s reading of the Berlioz 
number was clearly his own. It was 
quite differnt from what we have heard 
and did not do the work full justice. 
But here again it was a case of the 
lesser following the greater and pos-— 
sibly suffering from the comparison. 


MUSICAL BOSTON. 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

Dr. Muck does well to study before 
arranging the Symphony programmes 
‘‘the precise stage of musical develop- 
ment in this city.’’ Few persons realize 
to what degree the taste and interest of 


eneral public—the non-performin 
ratte. if eu like—affect. tne musica 
opportunities in a community. The New 
England Conservatory could. hardly ex- 
pect to keep and tighten its grip on 
visiting students if Boston had inferior 
winters of concert and recital; and it is 
certain the visitors could not keep such 
concerts and recitals up to their present 
number and quality if the permanent 
local public did not support them. Ag 
4s done to cultivate a general taste for 
hearing music is so much effort applie 
to bringing students to Boston. Le 
those who profit by the »Jresence of the 


musical colony take this to themselves | 


and agitate the teaching of musical 
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Because of Emperor William’s great 
interest in the welfare of the Germanic 
Museum at Harvard, and _ because 
through the special permission of the 
German: Emperor that Dr. Karl Muck 
of the Royal Opera of Berlin was given 
a year’s leave of absence to enable him 
to come to Boston and become the di- 
rector of the Symphony Orchestra, the 
latter has consented to conduct the con- 
cert which is to be given at Symphony 
Hall on Sunday evening, Nov. 18, for the 
benefit of the Germanic Museum. Near- 
ly all the members of the Symphony 


Orchestra have accepted the invitation 
to play on that evening, and Prof. Willy 
Hess, the concert master of the Sym- 
phony will-give a violin solo. In addi- 
tion the Arion Gesangverein of. Brook- 


' lyn, N. Y., with 100 men, will sing. This 


concert is being arranged by the United 
German Societies of Greater Boston, 
and the committee 1n charge Is Robert 
Sturn, president of the United German 
Societies: Prof. Frank Vogel, Christian 
Eberhard, Dr. Frederick W. Stuart and 
Berthold Schriftgiesser. 
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PADEREWSKI TALE FALSE. 


Rumors alleging that Paderewski, the 
pianist, is offended because Dr. Karl 
Muck, the new director of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, has decided not to 
have the orchestra play the pianist’s 
new symphony are declared by Mr. 
Charles A. Ellis, manager of the Sym- 
phony society, to be absolutely false 
and without foundation, | 

‘The only reason why Dr. Muck has 

et used Paderewski’s new compo- 
eid is that the work is not completed, 
said Mr. Ellis last night. ‘‘Paderewski 
js still busy with his new symphony, 
but we understand that he is rapidly 
getting it into shape. Paderewski will 
arrive in this country the latter part of 

December, and will give his first con- 
cert here in January, as scheduled. He 
will make his first appearance with the 
Boston Symphony orchestrag-¢ fQ06 
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1 WO TICKETS WANTED for Sat 


evening 
Symphony Concerts. Side seats in first 
Rianne “op on floor not far back of broad aisle. 
Price for remainder of season not over $25.9 
Address N.K.P., Boston Transcript. (A) 
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PARTY AO a kk: he PION ont, 
‘Symphony Concert 2/00 

Dr. Muck’s reading and the orchestra’s 
playing of Brahms’s symphony in C-minor 
transcended all else in the Symphony con- 
cert on Saturday night. Even Strauss’s 
“Don Juan,’’ which seemed less nervously 
and intensely played than it was on Fri- 
day, was tame for the moment in com- 
parison. Nothing that Dr. Much has done 
since he came here, not even his perform- 
ance of iBeethoven’s fifth symphony at the 
first concert, matched this re-creation of 
Brahms’s music. His listeners heard it as 
they have never heard the symphony be- 
fore. The familiar qualities that we have 
come now to know in Dr. Muck’s conduct- 
ing shone through it—a lucidity that dis- 
closed every detail and every subtlety of 
development and yet adjusted each to its 
place in the whole musical design; an elas- 


“icity that gave a life and a freshness that 


were re-creating to almost every measure; 
a songful quality of tone, as the Germans 
say, that changed ‘the slow movement, 
parts of the first allegro and the noted tran- 
sition into the finale with a very deep and 
potent beauty; and a superb sonority that 
lifted that finale into a mighty hymn. 
Greater and rarer qualities than these went 
besides, into the performance. Dr. Muck 
saw and felt the music objectively, 
as he does all music, but the direct- 
ness Of his vision and the intensity of his 
feeling seemed to bring the very imagin- 
ings, the very emotion, with which Brahms 
wrote. Here was the exaltation of mood, 
idea and speech that are in the music; the 
high aloofness rising now to grandeur or 
content again with serener meditation; the 
power that is mighty because it is so 
calm and so sure; the weight of thought 
and the warmth of feeling as the thought 
takes life in the tones; and the sublimity— 
there is no milder word—that the symphony 
touches at moments when a conductor and 
his men so rear it before the ears, the 
minds and the emotions of their hearers. 
The power and the beauty of the perform- 
ance matched the thought and the passion— 
at its purest and whitest—that it would ex- 
press. The fusion of matter, utterance and 
feeling was complete. The symphony be- 
came an epic in tones and an epic that had 
life. Bas Re! ms 
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the phrase “full dress attire’ may 
-shock the purist. A man may have 
his body clothed in pepper-and-salt 
garments and yet have music in his 
soul. A man in a jumper may yet be 
.sound on the question of Brahms. 


Never let us despise a man at a con- 


- cert because he wears a shiny frock 


coat which puckers in the back; he 
may be a musician, or even a music 
critic. 
The Lancet, a journal which has 
destroyed the dietetic confidence of 
thousands and taught them to find 
_death lurking in door-knob, hair- 
brush, drinking glass and telephone, 
advocates “dressing for dinner” as a 
‘stimulant and bracer far superior to 
the cocktail. It would undoubtedly 
‘recommend dressing for a concert if 
the preceding dinner were icc unsub- 
stantial for such courtesy. 
When the Symphony concerts were 
-given in Music Hall “evening clothes” 


were seldom seen. They were worn) 


,by strangers in the city or by young 
men who had no other means of ac- 
_quainting the world with their proud 
“possession. Since the concerts have 
rveen given in Symphony Hall the 
practice of dressing for them has be- 
come more and more common, till it 
may now be said to be general, as 
far as the sitters on the floor are 
concerned. At the same time there is 
no fixed rule concerning dress as 
there is at Covent Garden and cCcer- 
tain London hotels. 
ae only those dressing would be 
uniform and accurate in taste! One 
man will be seen in a house coat, 
‘white waistcoat, with a white cravat 


8 ibus. Another will walk 
Mr. Emil Paur, formerly of Boston, and a gibus 


said a few days ago to a reporter: 
“The impression prevails among the 
middle or the working classes of 


down the aisle to his family pew in 
the dignity of a clawhammer, but 
with incongruous black cravat and 


Pittsburg that it is essential to wear derby. We regret to say that thes¢ 


“we « 
—_— 


— wore > = 2w . 


appreciation in the public schools. 


AL 
| E—ONE SYMPHONY REHEARS 
MINOR. | HORS4! 


| solecisms are observed at the opera 
SEAT for alternate Fridays, beginning. _| full dress attire to attend a Pittsburg 


Cc te Music when that form of musical entertain- 
pom a 2 eaten sala aint, c ment is vouchsafed to us. Brethren, 
Hall. Not so. The concerts are for 


co +these things should not be! Boston’ 
~~ everybody. It is my earnest wish to- | 


is without a “dresser” to serve as an 
have every one who loves music, : 


,,, wuthoritative model; mneverthe 
rich or poor, to attend the concerts.” | 


dress V.H.W:.>, 
t. 14. Oct. 19; second rehearsal. Ad é 
Boston, Oc : Oct. oP ladasaript. (A) 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1906-O7. 
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torial principles that shoul 
served by all. ) 

Nor are women as careful as they 
should be. How often at the opera a 
woman wears a handsome bodice and 
a rain skirt. Seen in her seat she 
may win the admiration of the most 
fastidious rival. Let her walk in the 
foyer and the incongruity recalls the 
line of Horace: 

Desinat in piscem, mulier formosa superne. 

Or another may display in the con- |; 
‘cert hall or theatre a shirt waist and | 
diamonds. } 

An audience of festal appearance | 
stimulates those on the stage to a 
more brilliant endeavor. As concerts 
are now managed there is an appeal | 
to both the eye and the ear. Who 
would be interested in the perform- 
ance of a virtuoso if he were to play 
behind a screen? An audience in the 
bravery of gala dress is inspiring to 
actor, singer, orchestra and itself. 
But the donning of formal evening 
dress should never be made com- 
pulsory in Symphony Hall. There are 
some who have serious and consti- 
tutional objections to the swallow- 
tail coat, as Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw of London, and a distinguished 
music critic of New York. 

After all the swallow-tail coat is a 
comfortable garment, and almost 
every man looks the better for it. 
It lasts many years if it is treated 
with ordinary respect. Man changes 
his skin, they say, every seven years. 
A dress coat should be serviceable 
for at least as many. 
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Triumph in Brahms’ Heroic 
Work No. 1, 


“~~ 


By Kent Perkins. 


Dr. Karl Muck set the Symphony au- 
diene on fire last night! 

There was a great blaze and a mighty 
roar, but no fire engines were eclled and 
the flames burned themselves out without 
damage except in blistered palms and split 
xioves. It was only an emotional  con- 
flagration, but it was a hot one while it 


| lasted. 


Now, a Symphony crowd is not a highly 
inflammable one and it is a moteworthy 


achievement to set it blazing. It takes a 
man of fire to do it and Dr. Muck proved 
‘last night that he had the necessary caloric 


on tap to.do the trick. 

Iie began striking fire with the steel 
of his nerve-ruled leadership on the sentient 
flint of the orchestra from the beginning 
of Brahms’s heroic Symphony No. 1 in 
C minor. 

Began With Little Sparks. 

They were only little sparks that flew 
out here and there through the fateful 
strivings and yearnings and searching for 
peace that rise in ever-heightening waves 
of harmony in the first three movements 
to the end of the beautiful adagio be- 
ginning the last movement and moving 
all with its thrilling call by horn and flute. 

With the opening of tne final allegro, 
when triumph of soul is in sight, the flames 
began to flow from Dr. Muck’s baton. They 
caught in the violin strings; they leaped 
hither and thither, from ’celeos to second 
violins, to trombones, bassoons, oboes, clari- 
nets, double basses, horns and trumpets, 
and when the waole orchestra was at last 
ablaze, in the tremendous closing bursts of 
harmony, the conflagration jumped to the 
audience, 

Then. there was given to Dr. Muck @ 
tribute of enthusiasm that is rarely seen 
in Symphony Hall. He was forced to come 
out to acknowledge the great applause and 
was visibly pleased in his modest way with 
the deep impression he had made. 


Vibrated and Sparkled. 

Though there were no further furious 
outbursts from the audience, only normal- 
ly cordial applause, the glowing emotional 
fire of the leader continued throughout the 
remainder of the programme. In the 
romantic beauties and suggestive | emo- 
tionalism of Strauss “Don Juan fone 
poem, and through the Berlioz I aye Se- 
lections—the minuet of Will-o ners ope, 
fhe dainty Ballet of the Sylphs. an yp 
erandiose Rakoczy march, Dr. Muck s bers i 
jant conducting coruscated, vibrated, 
flashed and sparkled. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1906-O7. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetc:®. 
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IY. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


WEBER, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Der Freischiitz.’’ 


WEBER, SCENE & ARIA, ‘‘Wie nahte mir der Schlummer.’’ 


from ‘Der Freischutz,”’ 


SCHUBERT, UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor. 


. Allegro moderato. 
. Andante con moto. 


SONGS. 

“TIcH GROLLE NICHT.’’ 
‘“*MONDNACHT.’? 
“RRLKONIG.”? 


SCHUMANN, 


SCHUBERT, 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. I, op. 35. 


. Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace. 
. Larghetto. 


, Scherzo: molto vivace. Trio I: molto pit vivace, Trio II 
. Allegro animato e grazioso. 


Soloist 


Mme. OLIVE FREMSTAD. 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Dr, Muck, with Mme. Frem-|' 


stad as Soloist, Gives a 
Melodious Program, 


AUDIENCE MOVED 
TO ENTHUSIASM 


By Kent Perkins. 


It was a lyric evening at the fourth 
Symphony concert of the season in Sym-; 
phony Hall last night. For those good 
folk to whom tuneful melody is all in all, 
the programme was one long uninterrupt- | 
ed pleasure. 

They were unvexed by any staid classl- | 
cism that, according to their view, leans 
too far backward in its dignity to be 
pleasing; they were untroubled by any 
geometric figuration or Drazen blare of. the 
uitra-modern striving for novelty. They 
drank deep drafts of glorious song from 
Weber, Schubert and Schumann, and were 
content without surfeit. 

Now Dr. Muck dearly loves a song-—4 
real song-—and it delights his soul to help 
the Symphony Orchestra sing it with all 
the moving. force that high artistry can 
command. So he threw himself into the 
work of last evening 
fllumination of interpretation 
yeloped new beauties in the well-known 
melodies given forth by the musicians. 

The ‘‘popular’’ eharacter of the pro 

ramme and ‘the presence of Mme. Olive 

Fremstad as soloist served to fill every 

seat in the hall. | 

First came Weber’s ever 6&6 acifying 
overture to “Der Freischutz,”’ Then Mme. 
Fremstad sang the lovely recitative anc 
aria from the same opera, ‘How tranquilly 
I slumbered” and “Softly sighing. Her 
dramatic’ expression was sat sfying anc 
not overdrawn, while her ginging of the 
air made familiar by immemorial use as 
a church hymn gave extreme pleasure. | 

Behubert's Unfinished Symphony in & 


minor, in which if in any human song the and there 


music of the spheres may be heard, wa‘ 


| with uplifting effect. 
as mé. Premetad sang Schumann's 
Grolle Nicht’ an¢ 
's ‘‘Eyrlking.’ 
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FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 

oA “hee Me 1G rb. 

Popular Programme With Mme. Olive 
Fremstad as Soloist 


Mme. Olive Fremstad of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company was the soloist 
at the fourth Symphony concert last 
evening, and this was the programme. 


‘Der Freischutz’’ Weber 

from ‘‘Der Freischutz’’ 
Weber 

Schubert 


Overture to 
Recitation and aria 


Unfinished symphony B minor 
Songs with piano: 
“Tey Grolle Nicht’? and ‘‘Mondnacht’’.... 
' Schuman 


‘“*Erilkonig’’ Schuhe 


Symphony No. 1, op. Schumar 
This was a programme. of familie 
numbers, yet prebably none to be give 
at future concerts will surpass the on 
of last evening as to general popularity, 
The overture to ‘Der Freischutz”’ is prob 
ably one of the best of its kind, and the 
“Unfinished Symphony” never loses ify 
charm. The Schumann symphony alg) 
is always welcome. 
Dr. Muck interpreted each of thep| 
numbers with remarkable clearness a : 
intelligence. | 
‘Some portions of the overture W-.’ 
taken in slower time than that which one 
has been accustomed to, but all in all the 
general performance was in every Way 

satisfying. 
Mme. Fremstad appeared at these con- 


certs for the first. time. 
elsewhere in this city at various times, the 


/'most important occasion being at thre 


Boston Theatre as Kundry in “Parsifal 
and Sieglinde in ‘““‘The Valkyrie.”’ | 
Last evening she sang with acceptance. 
She has a fine mezzo-soprano voice, ont. 
cially in the lower register, and sings 
| with excellent style. She does not, hov 
ever, apparently use her voice to the be: 

, advantage, owing, probably, to some fault 
method of production, and-the outcor 
will evidently be an impairment of voice 
within a few years, a result that coulc 

| be avoided with the proper training. 

‘Mme. Fremstad was. liberally applaudec 

were several recalls. 

There will be no rehearsal’ and concert 

this coming week. ; 
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only with the piano and it seemed more, 


She has sung 
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| BY PHILIP HALE 
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1} too apparent. Few distinguished prima- 


phony concert, Dr. Muck, conductor, in| 
Symphony Hall last evening, Was as) 


follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Der Freischuetz’”’....... Weber 
Seene and aria from “Der Freischuetz”’ 
Weber 


ye 
'@nfinished symphony in B minor,..Schubert 


} 
) 
| 


hears her sing. 


“Ich Grolle 
and Schube’.’s 


Nicht’’ 
“Eri- 


Sornes— ‘Schumann's 
and ‘‘Mondnacht’”’ 
koen\ig.”’ 


“Symphony in B flat maior, No 1.Schumann 


‘There ‘are some who say, and not 
without reason, that the appearance 
of a singer or violinist, or pianist, or 
violoncellist, at a Symphony concert 
is. an intrusion unless the individual 


display of:art be necessary to the e€n- |phefore he left Berlin was one of very 


semble; as in the finale of the Ninth 
symphony or in Vincent.d’Indy’s sym- 
phony ‘on a mountain folksong for 
piano and orchestra... ’ 


Whenever a commanding personal- | night well be shelved for a few seasons, 


ity comes between orchestral. pieces 
the interest of the great majority of 
the audience is centred on the singer, 
pianist, violinist. The expectant pay 
little attention to the opening over- 
ture or symphony. and the composi- 
tion that stands between the two ap- 
pearances of the man or woman 
serves for rest or for the accumula- 
tion of fresh enthusiasm which will 
soon be expended. 

The audience is especially curious 
about opera singers, for these singing 
women even while they are in the exer- 
cise of their calling are enveloped in a 
legendary mist. The fact that an opera 
singer of. more than ordinary dramatic 
ability disappoints the .hearer as a rule 
when she ventures upon the platform of 
a concert hall is not considered by the 
audience, which has eyes and not ears 
alone. There is the distinguished prima 
donna, Mme. X., not Mme. X. as Sieg- 
linde, or Carmen, or Aida, but Mme. x 

ithout a make-up. .There is pleasant 
speculation as to her age, the cost of 
hér gown and the dwelling place of her 
dressmaker. Incidentally the audience 
Accustomed to make 
dramatic ‘points. in the .opera house 
without a fine regard for the niceties 
of vocal art, she often forgets that 
dramatic animation in song seems e€xX- 
nthe na ‘or grotesque in the concert 

all. 

The force of an operatic situation, the 
intensity of dramatic action, the sump- 
tuousness of scenery and costumes, the 


‘encouraging and ‘abetting orchestra— 


these conceal in a large measure vocal 


deficiencies which -in concert. are only |something which 


|gratify this demand. 
1 ists 


; 
; 
| 


donnas excel in concert. Still 
shine in an intimate song-recital. 

The public demands the presence: of 
soloists in the course of a season ‘of 
symphony concerts, whether the city. be 
Berlin or Boston, Paris or New York. 
The managers, wise in their generation, 
The list of solo- 
in the preliminary announcement 
excites more comment than would a- 
complete list of the orchestral pieces. to 
be played. So 
When the distinguished singer does ap- 
pear the programme is usually disar- 
ranged for her, and it is without coher- 
ent plan, without significance. Mme. 


fewer. 


X. gives a concert assisted by the or- | 


chestra. 
Mme. Olive Fremstad was the singer 
last night, and it may at once De said 


| than is generally the case. 


than is generally is generally the case. 
The programme arranged by Dr. Muck 


familiar pieces, so familiar that to dis- 
cuss their character would be an act of 
impertinence toward the reader. 

The overture -to 


At the next.concert we are to have the 


‘Der Freischuetz”*. 


/ 
: 


i 


' 
; 


equally familiar overture. to- ‘‘Qberon,”’. 


One—two—then: let the ° overture to 
“Buryanthe” be played Nov, 24, and let 
Carl Maria von Weber be retired on 
three strikes. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Muck felt that the 
overture to ‘‘Der Freischuetz’’ should be 
played once more in Boston—was_ the 
performance the. 14th or 15th. ,at, these 
Saturday night concerts?—what more\mt- 
ting than that Mme. Fremstad, should 
sing Agathe’s scene and aria from ‘the, 
same esteemed opera? ee) 

Inasmuch as familiar symphonies by 
Schubert and Schumann were .chosen 
by Dr. Muck—they. were played."€x- 
tremely well last season—what more 
appropriate than songs by Schumann, 
and Schubert?s Evenings with, the-old 
masters! Weber and-Weber! Schubert, 
and Schubert! Schumann and- Schu- 
mann! 

Mme. Fremstad, who won her repu- 
tation as a contralto, has of late years 
grown uneasy. The ' laurels of .S80-. 
pranos would not.let her sleep: Have 
ing tried flights’ in’ the’ higher vocal 
aether, she now announces herself as 
a dramatie soprano. : 

She chose for an aria the one from 
“Der Freischuetz.’’ The allegro of this 
aria is inherently unvocal. It is clum- 
sily written for the voice, and certain 
passages are of a purely instrumental 
character. The music taxes any true 
soprano. Last night there was the con- 
stant suggestion during the . perform- 
ance of a singer laboring 
was beyond her. nat- 


\ 
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to achieve — 
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-ural limitations. And so in the ‘‘Mond- 
nacht’’ of Schumann and in the ‘‘Erl- 
‘king;’’ sthera’ was laborious expression. 
the pity of it, and the more th@pity be- 
cause this ineffective exhibiti6f was all 
unnecessary. Mme. Fremstaghwas gifted 
by? nature, with a voice of},surpassing 
beauty. . Her ambition ahs Je her to dis- 
ddin thisinatural beauty in-the desire to 
achieve an impossible triumph. As a 
result she has .lost in a/*measure the 
rich and imposing quality of the lower 
-tones,,and the upper tones .are not Mu-| 
‘sical or of any true dramatic force. AsS- 
her voice now is it seems prematurely 


'trasts were defined admirably. 
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thé overture to Webers opera, © wer 
Freischutz,’’ and a scene and aria from 
the same.work; Schubert’s unfinished B 
minor symphony and his ‘‘Erlking”’ 
aria; two songs by Schumann and the 
same composer’s first symphony. 

Mme Fremstad’s voice shows the rich” 
quality of the contralto through most 
of the registers and, excepting in some 
forte passages, the tone was clear, true 
and. sweet. The Weber aria was sung 
with splendid expression and dramatic 
effect, although notin an operatic vein. 
The mezzo’ voice was used in Schu- 
mann’s ‘“Mondnacht” with great skill, 
and in the “‘Erlking’’ the .vocal. con- 
It was 
only in sustained high soprano work 
that Mme Fremstad failed to give satis- 
faction, a1,d that was more by contrast 
than by actual performance. Her re- 
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DR. MUCK RE-CREATES 


Mand ' MUSIC 


(/ A Programme Out of Schumann, Schubert 


and Weber—A Week of Pianists—The 
First Kneisel Concert—Schumann-Heink's 
Song Recital—Concerts of the Month 


Again, for the Symphony concert yes- 
terday, Dr. Muck made a programme that 
had a large unity of design, substance, 
and mood. It began with Weber’s over- 
ture to “Der Freischiitz,’’ and then Mme. 
I'remstad sang Agatha’s long scena from 
that opera. Schubert’s unfinished sym- 
phony followed, and next Mme, Fremstad 


“wrote, brought to the fulness, power 


tions of their hearers with what seemed the’ 
.very passion with which the composer 


beauty of expression that his imagination 


recreated the 


heard. They 


undulating: 


‘beauty of Schubert’s orchestral song, and 


through that beauty shone darker or bright- 


er the fitful moods of his tone-poem as 
freshly and as vividly as they played first 
through him. In the overture Weber’s mu-. 


sic glowed again. 


For once, such was. the 


dramatic appeal of it, the curtain might 
have risen forthwith and we that listened | 


heard the opera gladly. 


As it was the or-) 


chestra vanished by the magic of its own 


| playing and its conductor’s fire, and in its’ 


stead, even on the stage of Symphony Hall, 


stood Agatha and her Max above the dark- 


some glen of Samiel’s incantation. 


H. T. Pigg 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Wweitde® procramMe. rv 


Weber. ‘‘Freischuetz Overture.’’ . 
Weber, Prayer scene from ‘‘Der Freischuetz.”? 
Schubert. Unfinished Symphony. 
Schumann. ‘‘Moonlight and ‘‘Ich grolle nicht.’’ 
Schubert. ‘‘Erl-king.’’ 
Schumann. Symphony in B flat. 

Soloist, Mme. Olive Fremstadt. 

It was at least a consistent programme, | 
all good, all of the early romantic school, : 
and nothing new or incendiary. Dr. Muek” 
runs to symphonies. He has given Boston 
two at a single concert, and Cambr'dge 
heard three at a sitting. At this concert 
we had one and a half. it was not top 
much, for the Schumann symphony 19 
short, both symphonies above-named are 
beautiful and they are well contrasted. 

There was no such suprise and triumph 
on this occasion, as when a week before, 
the great performance of the Brahms sym- 
phony took plaice. We have had the best nos 
sible performances and readings of the two 


ception was very cordial. 

The long program was made thor- 
oughly enjoyable by the seemingly per- | 
fect work of the orchestra and its thor- | 
ough sympathy with Dr Muck’s read- | 
ings. There were no ‘‘surprises’’ in the | 
interpretations. and nothing radical in 
the ‘performance of any number. The. 
beauty of the horn passages in the We- 
ber overture calls for, special mention in 
that piece. The unfinished Schubert 
symphony was played, as it always is_ 
by the orchestra, with exquisite refine- | 
ment and sentiment, and Schumann's 
symphony was little, if any, less worthy 
of commendation. Mr Zack played the 
yiano parts to the songs in his usual ef- 

cient manner. The orchestra will be 
away this weck. 


worn and uneven. This much may be 
said in praise.of her performance: that 
she respected the limitations of the con- 
cert: stage, and was not @xtravagantly 
dramatic. While her deli¥ery of the 
“Dr). King’’--a song, by the way, that 
wastsungs fer many years Only by men 
—was not’ by any means. masterly, lt 
Was never, as is now too often the case: 
a mere exhibition of ventriloquism. , | 
Dr. Muék was not wholly in«:the vein. 
The first movement of the’overture was 
taken so:-stowly that the horn song sul- 
fered: from lack of continyity, nor ‘was 
the rest of the overture women iaca ly 
sinister and _ irresistibly “triumphant. 
| Schubert’s symphony has. been ‘better 
played here. The reading: was over 
elaborate, mannered “and.at times senti- 
ment fell into :sentimentalismDr,,. Muck 
was more fortunate -with, Schumann's 
symphony,..for, the first movement was 
played ree spirit. “AN in’ allan: | 
uninteresting@comcert. i oe eth ej 


Sang two songs of Schumann, ‘Ich 
Grolle Nicht” and “Mond Nacht” and 
Schubert’s own “Erl King.” Then for 
ending came Schumann’s first symphony 
—-the symphony of the spring and the 
elation that it stirs. Thus, it wax a pro- 
| gramme of the romantic music of the 
first half of the last century, as it ex- 
pressed itself in opera, in songs, and in 
the symphonic form. All the music was 
familiar; almost all of it we were hear- 
ing only last winter, and therefore it was 
the more potent to communicate and 
maintain the mood that Dr. Muck sought. 
It asked him and his band to impart, and 
his hearers to feel the dramatic warmth 
and poignancy of Weber’s overture com- 
ing to as full expression within the ortho- 
dox forms as it might in all the freedom 
of a tone-poem; the variety and the ardor 
of emotion in his scena, orthdodox again 
1 ph its form is; the lyric beauty and 
cpt gee. si Gat nt ay apis xiao, eonrere ig Fa of this programme, and 
rm : uper 1e nresent interpretation seem f 
ae Ae the sheer tonal ‘splen- careful and intelligent than inepired. oC 
‘ r | sheer ardor of feeling in Weber overture was read somewhat after 
chumanns apotheosis of the spring. | the Weingartner manner, all contrasts be- 
The intervening songs were, perhaps, as | ing made as sharp as possible, and the slow 
Sidelights and incidents to the rest, and | Portions drawn out to an extreme length 
since Mme. Fremstad sang them under | The horn quartette was excessively slow, 
difficulties that will have vanished by to- | #"4 scarcely gained by this. But the pizza. 


night, they and her singing of them may cato effects on the contrabasses and the 
wait for later comment. theatrical phrases which follow were power- 


Of the rest, too, it is almost super- ful and the entire reading, if not the review- 
fluous to write. Thrice within the | gr’s ideal of the number, was striking and 
year the public of our orchestral con- neither affected nor experimental; the con- 
certs has heard both symphonies and CUSLOR | BYCONEY SNe eceetly Se 


Weber’s overture, and twice his scena has was aiming at, and had succeeded in im- 
been sung to it. parting his views to his orchestra, 


If there was the spur of 
familiarity to prick our ears and i i r ‘te 
é our fa t as quite logice 
to quicker understanding and warmer ua: | Me se re ng asin herd porte tice eae 
~Sebinauayeti there was also the peril of the | its themes. But we may confess that we 
oc Sagi ytd of impression that besets all no longer become very enthusiastic about 
ar ngs and familiar music the mild-mannered Agatha and her target- 
most of all. It was for Dr. Muck shooting sweetheart. In the field of pat 
and the orchestra to avert this dan- matic ahd theatrical power the world has 
ger, and he and his men lavished passed beyond Weber, although his over- 


upon the music the new vitality he has |- tures, because of their conciseness, and be- 


Summoned in them. They flung Schumann’s | cause they combine good development 


Symphony upon the ears and the imagina- || Cutis he wapaboadant eee sai“ 


be the soloist at the fifth rehearsal and 


: 

| 

Mme Szumowska will | 

concert. | 


: “ a | Weve; Here in Boston Vw, ob 
J & | Dr. Muck makes his first appearances in 


‘| New York as the conductor of the Sym- 


ny j , » phony Orchestra, next Thursday evening, 
4 td WA and the following Saturday afternoon. At 
V the first of the two concerts, he will repeat 
| the programme that he made for his début 
here—Beethoven’s fifth symphony, and the 
| prelude to ‘“‘Die Meistersinger,’’ “‘A Sieg- 
fried Idyl’”’ and a ‘‘Faust”’ overture out of 
Wagner. At the second concert, he takes 
Brahms’s first symphony and Strauss’s 
tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ out of his pro- 
gramme here last week, and adds to them 
Weber’s overtures to his operas, ‘‘Der 
Wreischiitz’’ and “Oberon.’’ The two sym- 
phonies will disclose Dr. Muck’s amoplest 
and finest powers as a conductor, and by 
the compositions from Wagner and by 
Strauss’s tone-poem, New York may judge 
his feeling and capacity for the music of 
our own generation. 


‘Mme Fremstad Soloist 
at the Symphony. 


Symphony program con- 
tained no musical novelties, familiar 
compositions by Weber, Schubert and 
Robert Schumann being the selections, 
Mme Olive Fremstad was the soloist. 
Dr Muck was on safe and conservative 
ground with this program, for the 
larger compositions could be classed as 
enjoyable to the general concert at- 
tendant who finds scant pleasure in 
‘abtruse musical—or nonmusical—prob- 
| lems, and the orchestra could play them 
| “orfhand” and felt at ease following the 
‘conductor's baton. The numbers were 


The fourth 


ae « «= 





FADED TEXT 


ne. Fremstadt was unequal in her exe-., 
ition; at times tepid and making the 
dinked.sweetness too long drawn out, and 
at times vehement rather than: broad- 
‘toned. Wer group of three songs did not 
Seem to fit the orchestral surroundings, 


although Mr. Zach ‘‘did his possible”’ with 
the piano accompaniments. ‘Ich Grolle 
Nicht’? is not a female song. Its bitter 
denunciation, its fury of triumph (@ musi- 
cal amplification of Tennyson line—‘‘Perish 
in thy self-contempt!’’ are entirely mas~ 
culine, and while Mme. Fremstadt evi- 
dently had an artistic ideai of the scope of 
the work, she could not attain it, 

“The Erl-king,’ too, in spite of the 
greatness of Mme. Schroeder-Devrient in its 
measures, is not properly 4 female song. 
Here the artist deflected from pitch once 
Om twice, and gave a remarkable ‘‘Par- 
lando”’ effect to the statement that the 
child was dead—in the last measure. 


If ever there was a musical picture of a 
calm, still moonlight night, it ts in the 
“Mondnacht” of Schumann, and if ever 
there was a song that wasunfitted tvoaSym- 
phony concert in Symphony Hall, it is this 
one. Mme. Fremstait sang it artistically, 
with full comprehension of its delicacy and 
subtleness, but, to use a commercial meta- 
phor, this composition belongs to the retail, 
not to the wholesale, trade. 

There are many orchestral works in the 
same predicament. We fancy that some 
of the Mozarteand Haydr symphonies, some 
even of the Mendelssohn overtures, and 
certainly all of the Bach orchestral num- 
pers, would gain greatly if they could be 
heard performed by a smaller orchestra in 
a much smaller hall. Such an organiza- 
tion can yet be established in Boston, with- 
out trenching upon the field of our great 
Symphony Orchestra. and we hope that 
it may soon come intu existence. 


Everything seemed a trifle slow at this 
concert, and the unfinished Symphony 
formed,no exception Schubert. charms by 

his melodic directness, and only gains by 

simplicity of interpretation. Here, if ever, 
it is impossible to gild refined gold or add 
a perfume.to the violet. 

The Schumann symphony was the finest 

part of the concert. It is a work that can 
‘never grow old, and familiarity only in- 
-ereases enthusiasm in this case. Its charm 
perhaps lies in the fact that it appeals bota 
to’emotion and intellect. its melodies are 
beautiful, natural and unstrained, yet sym- 
phonic shane and symphonic development 
are there in full measure. The scoring is 
very simple, compared with the vivid hues 
of the present, but we would gladly ex- 
change all the tone-colors of Strauss or 
Mahler for a little more of the tune-instincc 
of Schumann or Schubert, 
Louis-C, Elson. 


et EL ELLIO DS 


FOR SALE — SYMPHONY | 
first Balcony facing stage, third row; two | 
good aisle seats, $30 each, Saturday concerts. 
Address F. E. M., Boston Transcript. 
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‘Der Freischutz” Saturday 


9? 


and 
“Oberon”? Announced for 
Next Pertormance. 


‘he fourth Symphony concert Was CVi- 
dently devised by Dr. Muck as an edu- 
cator. Boston was to be given good, 
wholesome dose of the German classi- 


cists, something pleasant to take, and 
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GERMAN CLASSIC 


at the same time eminently helpful to 


the musical system. 
the overture to “Freischutz.” No 
phony-goer need ke told how ancient, 
how hackneved, how almost completely 
uninspiring this work is. niess it is 
read with consummaie poetic art-—as 
Weingartner read it here last season- 
it is nowadays perilously close t 
a bore. Dr. Muck and ! 
to breathe into it any 
vitality or beauty and it : 
indifferent. The program 
another’ Weber warnorse, 
overture, for the next 
should br 
lecture on the beauty 


So he began 


men failed 


iis hearers 
pook an 
the 
“Oberon 


and power of this 
composer. 
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with | 


sym- 


to being | 
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xtraordinary | 
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The two beautiful fragments of Schu- | 


minor symphony are 
if he be 
case the movements 
IMOVC played and less coherent- 
Wy outlined than We have been used to 
hearing them. They made 
their own great charm, but they 
been given with more nobility al 
eoncerts. he Schumann “Sprir ~ 
mhouy, with its irrepre sible s8Dat 
romanticism, Wer 

Rie conductor evidently 
meaning of the music ty the 
while 
erystalline 
full of fire 


conductor, 
thy fu 
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roughly 


nave 
‘hese 
evim- 
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much 
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if Lt 
full, 
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the 


invariably bringing out the 
purity of the music, was 
joyous abandon. The 


was particularly well 

aone. 
Mine. 

and her 
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Olive Fremstad was the soloist, 
choice of songs seemed modeled 

Muck'’s choice of orchestral 
She first gave the farniliar 
Weber aria from “MroischutzZ, 
that now arouses No 
hearer save that of ennui, 
singer of consuimmate abiiity 
it. Mme. Fremstad, ex ‘eljent ana 
pressive as she’ is in grand opera, 
not now the voice nor the style tor 
lent no distinc: 
work. She was at her best 
nuhbert song, “Ich groll 
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Dr. Muck completed on Satur inf 


sustained emotional intepsity of Wagner: 


Phe ‘Symphony Canoest So Pp nervous intensity of Strauss, and the more} 
SA OMA Pei Te Nis ay 
Ay even 


the first four of the Symphony concerts of 
the year. His programmes for them have 
ranged from Bach, Haydn and Mozart, 
through Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms, to Wagner and 
Richard Strauss. He has had highly sym- 
pathetic audiences and as sympathetic. a. 
band. His men have done their best for 
him; his hearers have been first openy | 
minded, then well-disposed, then eager. He 
leaves us now for a fortnight for the first 
journey of the orghestra to other cities, and » 
his absence, perhaps, brings the moment 
in which to try to sum the qualities that 
he has disclosed. Of three at least there 
can be no disputing. He has given the 
orchestra a new elasticity, a new sonority 
and a new vitality. It has long played with 
very high technical aptitude, accuracy and , 
intelligence. To them it has added as 
long and in as high degree, beauty and 
euphony of tone. To those qualities Dr. 
Muck has now added a new richness and \ 
warmth and a responsive undulation that ; 
‘bends to every turn of the music and to 
the mood or the passion behind it. There is 
more of the full voice of song now in sus- 
tained passages and more of energy and sup- 
pleness in the fitful; there are deeper or 
sharper tints in the tonal backgrounds, 
there is more elasticity in the tonal ara- 
besques. In a word, the performances of 
the orchestra under Dr. Muck, when both 
are at their best, 
feeling and in |. expression. There: are 
equally a new emotional depth and a new 
nervous energy in them. At their fullest, 
as with Beethoven’s or Brahms’s sympho- 
nies, they have been as exciting as ever 
wandering “star”? conductor wrought. And 
so far they have attained to this intensity 
with no abatement of the accuracy, 
euphony, the balanced and interwoven tone, it: 
and the general technical finesse of the li 
band. Ss 
Dr. Muck has further disclosed himself 
as a purely objective conductor with all 
the virtues that such a point of view and 
temperament imply. His aim seemingly is 
not to impart the music to us as it may 
flow through him and take shape and color 
from his own ideas and sensations, but to 


} 
‘ 


{4 


it 


poser’s mind and imagination. He has 
striven seemingly to give to each sympho- 
ny, overture and tone-poem, its peculiar 
and characteristic eloquence. Twice, at 
least, by the penetration of his own intel- 
ligence into that eloquence and by his own 
imaginative response to its beauty and its 
power, he has re-created the symphonies 
of Brahms and Beethoven so that they 
sounded’ as they have not sounded here in 
years. He kept his programme of eighteenth- 
century music to the voice and the manner 
of its time. He gave his programme of 


noon, the ardor of feeling and expression 
that lies behind it. He has caught the 
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He is capable of the imaginative as well as” 
the technical virtuosity that Berlioz’s 
dances asked. In two respects,only has he 
fallen short. His objective qualities could . 
not penetrate and summon the tenderness | 
of Mozart nor the lyric beauty and the 
lyric emotion of Schubert. They are not, 
seemingly, in Dr. Muck’s temperament, and 
by taking thought, deeply and imagina- 
tively as he takes thought of all his music, 
he may not place them there. HT. P. * 


Mrs. Muck Makes 
Manu Friends Here 


Will Receive at the Vendome Friday 


Afternoon During ‘The 


Tambola.”’ 


with Margaret 
the 
‘The ; 


Mrs. Karli Muck, who, 
Yeland, is expected to receive at 
is making quite 


Snd her 


a place here | 
the | 
of women, 
purely through | 
savoir faire. | 
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they find mich mutual plensure, 
he is most attractive, as Ive already 
Jd you, is ebove medium. height, slen- 
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~ SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


WANTED—One-half share in two season 
tickets. Address D.A.K., Boston Transcript. | 
(A): | 


> SYMPHONY TICKETS FOR SALE 


Alternate. Saturday evenings. 
cony; 


First row bal-— 


A 80,31. Telephone 658 Main. 


Two best seats for sale for the. season; 
each. | 


Address G.M.C., Boston Transcript. 
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romantic music, at least on Friday after- : \ 


ANTED—HALF OF A SATURDAY EVEN= 
ING SYMPHONY CONCERT TICKET 


Please communicate with S. W., 2 Berkel y 
Place, Nate 


Cambridge. 
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1906-O7. 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


Pil: moderato. 


Programme. 
CONCERTO in E minor, for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA, No. I, Op. Il. 
I. Allegro maestoso. 
II. Romanze: Larghetto. 
IV. Maestoso. 


III. Rondo: vivace. 
SYMPHONY in D minor, No. I, Op. 21. 


I. Allegro moderato. 


OVERTURE to the opera “‘Oberon.’’ 
II. Andante. 


Y. GONCERY. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, AT 8, P.M. 


IlI. Vivace: 
The Piano is a Mason and Hamlin. 


Symphony Hall. - 
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Soloist: 
Mme. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA. 


CHOPIN, 
SINDING, 
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HM SRE 
ANOTHER TRIUNEE 


Brings Out Unusual Power From 
Orchestra at Fifth Symphony 


es: Concert. Writ. af 


The program for the fifth concert by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra played 
Saturday night was short, and a great 
many persons were delighted at the 
brevity. Dr. Karl Muck led all three 
inmumbers. The list was made up of 
'“Weber’s overture to “Oberon,’’ Chopin's 
FE minor concerto for pianoforte and or- 
chestra, with Mme. Antoinette Szumow- 
ska at the piano, and Sinding’s D minor 
' symphony. 

The overture is familiar and without 
doubt known backward by one-half the 
audience, but Dr. Muck displayed con- 
summate skill in its performance, mak- 
ing the adagio a, most exquisite scene, | 
When the finale was finished the large. 
audience realized they had really heard 
the overture for the first time. 

“The selection of Chopin’s E minor 
-eoncerto was unfortunate as 4 vehicle 
for the display of Mme. Szumowska 's 

virtuosity, as the beautiful composition 
was not intended for performance in 
such a large hall. Except for a slight 
misunderstanding between orchestra and 
soloist and a tendency upon her part to 
unnecessary vigor, the concerto was ad- 
mirably given. 

Sinding’s symphony has been heard 
before, but so long ago it was to all in- 
tents and purposes new. It was read 
under Mr. Gericke in January, 1899. It 
is somber and grim throughout, almost 


savage. Dr. Muck brought out new 
strength in the fortes and withal devel- 


oped unexpected powers 1n the orches-= 


tra. | 
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A LADY HAS A SYMPHONY TICKET 


For Sale for the rest of season. Address 
_P. B. O., Boston Transcript. (A): 

ee a me a +E 
+ Two good t 
‘Symphony Seats Wanted o0°° Foor for 
alternate Saturday evenings. Address, with 
price and location, C. T. C., Boston Transcript. 
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IFTH SYMPHONY CONCEF 


me. Antoinette Szumowska, pianist, 

was the soloist of the Symphony concert 
last evening, and the programme was as 
follows: 
Overture to ‘‘Oberon’’ ‘ | 
Concerto for pianoforte, Op, 11.........Chopli 
Symphony No. ‘Sinding 

The Sinding symphony was, played once | 
before several years since under Mr. 
Gericke. The work has many pages of 
interest, although as a whole it is uneven | 
and often labored, being evidently not a 
work of lasting value. Dr. Muck con-| 
ducted with evident intent to bring out | 
all the merit that there was in the work | 
and succeeded remarkably well. The fa-| 
miliar “Oberon” overture proved most ac- | 
ceptable. Mme. Szumowska played the | 
Chopin concerto in a highly finished | 
manner, but the interpretation was gen- | 
erally without depth or poetic sense. It! 
was pleasing but not authoritative. The) 
pianist was liberally applauded and re- | 
called. | 

A “Russian” programme by Glazoo-. 
noff and Rimsky-Korsakoff is promised | 
for this coming week, with a Russian | 
violinist, Alex er Petschnikoff, as the 
soloist in t chaikowsky concerto. 
cam RTE OR G7 aR ETON RAIL 
Ware HO! OF A SATURDAY EVEN- 

ING SYMPHONY CONCERT TICKET— 


Please communicate with S. W., 2 Berkeley 
Place, Cambridge. 2t( A) ni13 


~~ SYMPHONY TICKETS 


| Rehearsals, Concerts — Choice 
HARDING, 70 Kilby St. 2t(A 
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grammes. Has anyone a complete set? 


C. BR. BB 


‘The following reply to the above query 
‘We 
have in the Brown collection a complete set 
of the Boston Symphony programmes, 1881 
comments 
and clippings from newspapers, by Allen A. 
125. 5. 
There is in the fine arts department an in- 
complete file from 1886 to 906, without com- 
This latter set contains 
while Mr. 
Brown uses only the one page giving the 


is from the Boston Public Library: 


to 1906, compiled with indexes, 


Brown, twenty-five volumes, **M. 


ments, *8057. 38. 


the programmes as printed, 


|programme of the concert.’’] 


Wanted—A Friday Symphony Ticket 


Whole or half-ticket. .» *& Dean &8t., 
- Everett, Mass. (A); 


locations. 


The Boston Athenzsum has an in- 
complete set of Symphony Orchestra pro- 
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WEBER, CHOPIN AND SINDING MAKE - 


THE PROGRAMME 


Three Sorts of Romantic Feeling, and Dr. 
Muck’s Skill in Contrasting Them—A 
New Week of Many Concerts—Other 


Concerts to Come—The Plans of the | geet movements 


Hoffmann Quartet 

nal + tervr_’4 s Vas , i") » | a o ln 

Dr. Muck’s programme for the fifth Sym- 
phony concert, yesterday afternoon, lacked 
the clarity and certainty of scheme that has 
distinguished its predecessors. Again, it 
was a romantic programme, but three sorts 
of romanticism divided it—the highly col- 
ored, declamatory, and dramatic romantic- 
ism of Weber’s overture to his opera of 
“Oberon’’; the subtly tinted, reticent and 
musing romanticism of Chopin’s piano con- 
certo in E-minor; and the, sombre, deep- 
voiced and passionate romanticism of Sind- 
ing’s symphony in D-minor. Sixty years in 
time separated the overture and the con- 
certo from the symphony, and the interval 
in imaginative and emotional content is far 
wider. German though Weber was, his ro- 
manticism in the overtures to ‘Der Freis- 
chiitz’’ and to ‘‘Oberon’”’ and in the ‘concert 
piece’ for piano and orchestra that Mr. 
Reisenauer played last autumn, 
sort that Tnéophile Gautier symbolized 
when he put on his flaming red waistcoat 


for the first performance of Victor Hugo's , 
It is romanticism with , 
Weber - 


‘HWernani’’ in Paris. 
a flourish. ‘Allegro con fuoco” 
scrawled in the score after the crashing 


| chord that ends the soft mystery of the 


introduction and begins the main body of 
the overture. 


‘Monts d’Aragon! Galice! 
tramadoure! 
Oh! je porte malheur & tout ce qui m’en- 


toure!’’ 


cries Hernani to Dona Sol at one of the 
crises in Hugo’s play. There is the same 
flourish in the music and the verse—Hugo 
ought really to have made a hbretto for 
Weber—the same loud, clear note of chival- 
ry, the same voice of high-pitched and 
warmly colored romance. ‘Il tutto pianis- 
simo possibile’ is Weber’s direction at the 
beginning of the overture; in imagination 
he must have heard, and yesterday he could 
in fact have heard, Oberon’s horn call in the 
purest of tones; ‘‘presto con fuoco”’ goes the 
irstruction further on; again there is warm- 
hued brilliance and again full-voiced musi- 
cal speech. In a word, everything must 
tend to its extreme (as musical extremes 
went eighty years ago); everything must be 
declamatory; everything must be sharp- 
set in dramatic contrast to what precedes 
and follows it. Weber, in the ‘concert 
piece,’”’ could not help dramatizing the lit- 
tle story of the returning Crusader. In 


actors d 


sweetness and of tender light. 


is of the } 


Es- | 


* 2 a m4 
S 7 
. 


Delicate and super-delicate in imme 


‘comparison seemed the romanticism of Chor | 


/ 
» 


pin’s concerto. 


fiery inspiration; as much of the concerto, 


rather languorous meditation. 


ercise. 


had already devised. 


sweetness in the finale. 
overture the high emotions, the vivid sounds, 
the dramatic moods that Romance spoke In 
his ears. Chopin in tae concerto heard only 
a gentle call, repeated as he mused upon it, 
and he answered it as gently. Webers 
Romance trod the stage; Chopin's in the con-. 


Much of the overture was) 


ry 


It is easy 10. 
call the long and tedious “working-out” of” 
the first movement mere adroit technical ex- 
Perhaps it is quite as mucd gentle 


a 


sf 


/ musing over the melodic material Chopin= 
It is sweet in the 
it becomes sweeter in the 
-larghetto; it is little more than animated 
Weber put into the 


certo was a gossamer vision, a thing of 


He could 
not make her voice too sweet, her step too 
eraceful; and little cared he whether his. 
concerto would sound thin and pale in @ 
modern concert-room with a modern piano 
and a modern orchestra. 
cried ‘his visions. 
particular concerto and barely spoke out. 


_ His is the loveliness of romance, the bright- 


ness of its little things. 
Probably the audiences that were hearing 
“Oberon” and the concerto in E minor im 


the thirties would not have called Sind- | 
They | 
would have heard it as some of us first 


ing’s symphony romance at all. 


heard “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” or ‘7 


Weber saw and. 
Chopin dreamt in this 


Hero’s Life,’? as almost savage music, They 


would have recoiled at its incessant sonor- | 


its sombre coloring, its insistent rest- 
lessness and striving, its bareness 
boldness of idea and expression. Yet here, 
as truly as the romanticism of Weber and 
of Chopin is of their time and tempera- 
ment, is another romanticism of ours, 
touched, indeed, by Sinding’s own individ- 
uality, but still of his whole generation, 
Weber’s romantic feeling saw glorious or. 
darksome visions—knights sweeping Up 
through the forest to the castle gate; 
or Oberon and his fairy court; or Samiel’s 
haunted glen. ‘It is intended to convey 
beautiful memories, moonlit impressions,”’ 
wrote Chopin as he dreamed of the soft 
song of his slow movement, and akin is the 
vrace that dances in his rondo. For Sind- 
ing there are no implicit visions or moon- 
lit impressions to put into tones, Romance 
has Jost her brightness and her gentleness, 
Her robes are dark, and her voice deep. 
She fills her devotees with a passionate 
and sombre striving. They pursue her, as. 
Sinding pursues her through the passionate | 
sonorities of his first movement, now with, 
a grim intensity, now with bold impetuog-— 
ity. She calls to sombre meditation, — ‘ 
restless longing, to the bare, bleak s0 ‘ yi 
with which he fills his slow movement 
She drives them to the shadowed gayety Of 
his scherzo. And then he and they turn 
and pursue her again imperiously, almost | 


ity, 


and | 
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overture—the last a revelation in musical 
interpretation. This prelude to Wagner’s 
only opera comique has never, been played 
here with the grace, vitality, rhythmic fidel- 
ity and'tonal sonority imparted to it by the 
Boston players under Dr. Muck’s baton. 
The rendering of the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ music 
was all the more surprising in view of the 
-eonventionality of the previous numbers. 
Conductor Muck presented the Beethoven 
-symphony reverentially and with classical 
-econventionality; but his interpretations of 
the Wagner numbers evinced originality, in- 
dependence and absolute command of the 
vast resources of a modern orchestra. 


war, our ; eae {ple yed the’ tomanze With poetic feeling 
‘she stirs the passion of men to reconquer The concerto itself, beautiful as it is, 1s 
her in all her brightness and gentleness, | not a work for a large hall, Its dreamy. 
Strive they will, though it desolate their | character, its intimate melancholy, ,are 
‘hearts and darken their pleasures, and it | as nought when there is no close rela- 
is this passionate eagerness and restless- tionship between pianist and hearer. 
ness that Sinding puts into his music. They” The accompaniment was subdued and -] s * 
will not woo her as Chopin, for example, | Mete, eae weeley nee ee bat ine os, Methgor pba fF md dy eee 
did. They will conquer her as Sinding | jai) was still too large, and the per-| the “Siegfrie yl” an e prelude to 
: ‘ Ys r , ; | sb arsingers., Here are some of 
would conquer her. His is the romance | fume of Chopin quickly evaporated. The Mastersing e 
of a dark and troubled yet bold im- thie Rs bravure passer ee ette the Pe Philadelphia news- 
agination, speaking with passionate utter- Sonttee # Siraphony Wall, It must | ig Na poem a eae 
ance. Later, perhaps, he was to hold her }j, ie Arst | ' 
br pe io ee. Olueteta te ine remae ae a tirely master of the orchestra, and i 
captive and bright again in his ‘“Chivalric movement and in the rondo the pian- | entirely = ; Ss 
Episodes.’’ ist’s rhythm was not always sharply | not afraid to let it play out. There was 
There has been no. better evidence defined and in the working out sec | little suppression, except in the very soft 
; . , tion of the opening allegro the, passages which were extremely sup- 
of the acute intelligence, the imagin@- | jjanist and the orchestra were not in) messed, Otherwise the accent was near- 
five discrimination and the clear emo- |full sympathy. Mme. Szumowska was | . s ets wl nee) poh yphchlbeler ite 
tional responsiveness of Or. Muck’s | too well acquainted with the tradi- | Agee ; ye . sah Sra he ] as 
conducting than the skill and the tions to force tone in this concerto or | played wi h e precision and 
to gain extraneous effects by convert- with a noble volume of sound, there was 
vividness with which he differentiatee ing a long reverie into a stump: no marked suggestion of poetic insight 
Weber's, Chopin’s and Sinding’s music. speech. On the other hana tiete whe and the emotional appeal was rather ob- 
Each composer seemed for the moment to ‘a lack of delicate brilliance in the soured by the prevailing vehemence. The 
“be having his will. It was with the ut- quick movements and more than once pia 5 Bch tence 
most of pianissimos that the overture to there was evident labor where there gen p é y the con-, 
“Oberon” began; the horn calls haunted, 
and then the music leapt on its fiery way. 
The glow of romance burnt again in the 
overture. Familiar as every dramatic de- 
vice is in it, the vitality remained. The 
| orchestral part of Chopin’s concerto, thin 
‘and scanty as it is, kept its char- 
acteristic note of gentle and musing 
swiftness. Then came the passionate so- 
norities, the endless restlessness, the bare 
bold tonal coloring of Sinding’s symphony. 
Dr. Muck’s vigor answered its largeness; 
his elasticity served its restlessness; he 
gave it a kind of bleak tonal color like 
yellow wintry lights plercing gray clouds. 
He brought the insistent and striving pas- 
sion of it to full utterance, and he gave it 
‘q singular dramatic quality. Mr. d’Indy 
used to imply that a kind of dramatic ac- 
tion underlay and was in his mind as he 
wrote his second symphony. Sinding’s 
symphony carries the same suggestion as 
though. it were playing out the grim 
tragedy—here, and 
time of ours—of the pursuit of romance. 
Te Fe ee 


Granitic and Inexorable 
Music—Chopin Piece ~ 


by Szumowska. | 
Hevea e- $$$ wv-, Sel | 5 


The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 
took place last night in Symphony Hall, 
The programme was as follows: 


Overture to *‘Oberon’’. 0.6 ee cee cee eee eee .Weber 
Piano concerto in FE minor....... 

Mme, Szumowska. 
Symphony in D minor....... Ler 


The carefully considered and brilliant 
performance of the overture to “Oberon” 
was followed by one of Chopin’s con- 


eerto in. E minor that was on the whole | 


everywhere, in this | 


et ....- Chopin } 


should have been graceful fleetness. 


Sinding’s symphony had been played 
here only once before last. night, and to 
many in the audience it was unknown. 
Mr. Gericke produced it here early in 
1899. It is a rugged work and there is 
littge euphony in it, but the composer’s 
voice, though generally raucous, is his 
own and it is impressive. It is a Scan- 
dinavian work, for it is charged with 
the Scandinavian spirit of the sagas and 
the old religious books. There is the 
grimness of the Vikings, there is the 
relentless clamor of the sea wolves. 
Even in the moments of comparative 
quiet in the first movement, ominous 
voices are heard, ‘ancestral voices 
prophesying war.’’ The andante is a 
dirge without hope even of mead poured 
eternally for the brave. The scherzo, 


which at first suggests a native dance, , 
Some no doubt | 
looked eagerly for the close of the finale | 
—‘when the hurly-burly’s done’’—yet in | 


becomes a savage orgie. 


this finale there are strongly conceived 
yassages. ' 

This symphony is wholly 
sensuous charm. If there be thought of 
landscape or seascape, tRe hearer is re- 
minded only of that which is forbidding 
in Norwegian scenery. But here is a 
composer who apparently disdained all 


|, easy ways of winning popular favor 


and said his say without regard for a 
public. He spoke forcibly, and at times 
he roared in speech. His rough elo- 
quence was occasionally softened a little 
by fleeting remembrances of Wagner's 


| language, but he quickly sought again 


his own native tongue. 

Whether you like or dislike the sym- 
phony, its savage intensity and its stern 
expression of inexorable conviction are 
not to be denied or at once forgotten. 


No orchestral music written by Sinding 


since this symphony has the same force. 
The symphony 
what Mr. Busoni tried vainly to say in 
his “Gehaernischte” suite. 


—~ wee ee 


without | 


in D minor expresses 


For Sale, Symphony Orchestra Season Ticke's 

balance of season; telephone Back Bay 

9841-4, or address P. <? Boston Transcript. 
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ee 


ductor at this first hearing was not so 
much temperamental as authoritative, as 
befits the official dignity at Berlin. It is 
very likely that this impression may be 


ance when we have heard him in a wider 


range, but we are probably safe in con- 
cluding that he has also a Prussian re- 


spect for authority, and will not be a 
dangerous innovator. The personal im- 
pression was entirely pleasing and won 
the cordial recognition or the large 
audience. : 

The Press—The programme was essen- 
ticlly a Wagner programme, in which 


music the conductor and the orehestra wer? ~pe more policemen about the building 


at home and thoroughly as one, yet the 
reading of the symphony was inevitably 
the touchstone of judgment. And Dr. 
Muck’s inspired and poetic interpretation 
placed him among those who ‘believe th? 
colossus of the old school had a message 
which should be revealed and not distorted 
in the light of modern utterance. Hence 
the symphony was wrought in a noble 
manner as befits it. All was lucidly sung 
from first to last and the climax was su- 
perb. 

The Record—All who are familiar with 
classical music know the Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven almost by heart and most 
people have their own conceptions of how it 
should be played; nor are the ‘Faust’ 
overture of Wagner, the ‘Siegfried Idyl” 
and the prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ by 
the same composer, by any means stran- 
gers to music patrons. By making such 
a selection Dr. Muck directly challenged 
eomparison with other conductors, and it 
must be admitted the result justified his 
intent. There can be no doubt that Dr 
Muck is a great conductor. The applause 
which greeted his appearance was perfunc- 
tory and the audience was a little apathetic 
during the first two movements of the sym- 
phony. As .Beethoven’s immortal work 
progressed, however, the orchestra warmed 
up and the audience grew more enthusias- 


| busiest 
| busiest night of the wee 
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‘Commissioner O’Meara Says Ser eant 
altogether changed by better acquaint- | y g t 


and Seven Policemen Are on Duty 
After the Concerts. 
Commissioner O’Meara had a few 


‘words of advice to give to those who 


attend Symphony concerts and who, 
upon coming out, find an overabundance 
of automobiles and carriages, and not 
enough policemen to suit them. He 
says that complaints have come to him 
from people who think that there should 


to lessen the danger to them on ac- 
count of the many vehicles. 

In making reply to these complaints 
the commissioner says: 

“Complaint has been received of the 
danger, on account of the great num- 
ber of carriages and automobiles, en- 
countered by persons leaving the Sym- 
phony concerts Saturday nights and 


5 seeking to enter street cars in Hunting- 


ton and Massachusetts avs. 

“Because of the new conductor, or 
the higher price of tickets, or the flush 
times, or the love of display, which 
the founder and supporter of the con- 
certs publicly deprecated this week, the 


carriage patrons and especially the au- 
_tomobile patrons 
.number this year far beyond the pre- 
| vious experience of the police, 


have increased in 


“So that from the beginning of this 


year’s series a sergeant and seven pa- 
_trolmen have been assigned to Sym- 
|| Phony hall for every concert, and that is 
} 


a libe al de a'l for such a purpose in the 
hours for the eee on the 
| ‘This detail will be continted for,.the 
present under the direction of the cap- 
tain of the division, but meanwhile foot 
passengers should regnember this: Thal 

io 


if they ignore the police protect 
which is afforded at regular crossings, 
and in their eagerness to catch par- 
ticular cars, push through the lines of | 
carriages at unguarded, 


s they run. 
their own risk.’ y n 


‘it 


pve te hi 





To the Wditor of the Transcript: : q pig ta x ne ¥ Mie, Meter iy $ npossible one, as the: 
Sinding’s music confirmed and height cars’ are not allowed to stop on ‘ohean’ ga). 
and as they stand in a long line on Hunts 
ington avenue the only possible way of. 
reaching any given one is to cross the. 
street where that one happens to ‘stand,. 
As undoubtedly many more persons use th 
‘ears than carriages, there should be one 
side of the hall where carriages are nota 


Than’, man Py : 
Carriage Patrons Have Created a Condition I have read with great interest the ver: By ened, at the Symphony concert on Satur- 
her Attendants pertinent communication of ‘Brookline” : day, the impression that it had made on 
Dangerous to ot which appeared in Saturday evening’s Tran- Friday, and to all intents it was new music. 
| v reat a layed the 

ny concert finds script on the subject of the Symphony Con. Seven years ago Mr. Gericke Pp 

aed NN Te et che hall greatly eert crowds, and I am sure it expresses the symphony at a pair of concerts, but never 
the shy oF os veme of those attendants sentiments of all Symphony Concert goers afterward revived it, and the musical 
Toe neve cenroachedl the hall on foot have who are obliged to take the electric cars memories were iong that could bridge so 


complained to Police Commissioner O'Meara after the concerts are OVEr. wide an interval. Moreover, the symphony ||: jowed, as was the case formerly. b 


; € frequen | j r it ¢ ‘Te- mes. 
of the danger to which they are subjected I have been a qu t attendant at the has chiefly its passion, power and large The danger on Huntington avenue 1s very, 
‘ - across the connect- opera and at concerts in all the large Euro- | ness to commend it, and these are not the great, and one needs to be agile indeed tam 
a meee vn ua bethatria These com: pean cities, and in many cities in America, | readiest means to warm liking. It is care- ‘ 3 73) 
ng avenues, | 


reach a car in safety under the present: 

vy c . . e 4 ice ) » 

plaints seem to have heen made without and as far as my experience goes Boston is |) | less of the minor graces of music;. It dis conditions. | oe 
a realization of the police arrangements BROOKLINE. © 


WE 
the only city where carriages are not dains, except in a few rare moments, any 
obliged to use the carriage entrance and sensuous appeal. Its clangor sometimes 3 4 
which are already in force at basic nap ae that only. | deafens sienna by a too incessant insist [| DR. MUCK TALKS OF HIS ORCHESTRA 
concert nights and ioe Ce a Aa #63 As “Brookline” so truly says, more people | ence. ‘Yet that over-insistence is born of | AND AUDIENCES ee 
occasion today to ma p ' who go to the concerts make use of the cars the grim intensity with which Sinding fills Wan! Aut 14 § . 
Lobserves,. the concerts wert ae lnsritutes than of carriages, and surely to this major- the music. In spite of the symphonic form, : \ aga q ahd | 
for the purpose of affording the opportunity ity sufficient consideration should be due to ‘+ is dramatic music—some fierce drama of Gabrilowitsch at Chickering Hall—Tse 
of display boca cago pre Lone tm permit them to reach the cars without : pursuit and conquest, Scandinavian, as Symphony Concert—-Saint-Saens’s Re- 
fondness for making wile vr juipas=** | danger. | Sinding is, universal as the appeal of his 
but as this condition Is one which the police If the police regulations obliged all car- | symphony: is, what the stirred listener will, tirement—-Francis Wilson as Playwright 
must treat as they find it the department is riages to stop at the Massachusetts-avenue et covtaiity @ arame, ta that atame as ital ot hn’ te 
doing its best to cope with the crush of | entrance to Symphony Hall, all danger to all the passion of pursuit that Sinding y 
vehicles, unnecessary as the latter may be. pedestrians would be obviated, and three | flings into the  sonorities of his first diiitalandinanent 

The commissioner Says: policemen, instead of the seven now prom- L movement and pours into the broad sweep In Boston, before he began his work with 

“Complaint has been received of the dan- | ised, would be quite sufficient for all neces- | | of his finale. The slow movement is deso- the Symphony *Orchestra, Dr. Muck talked 
ger on account of the great number of | sary service. WW. Dy te | late with the pain and the fruitlessness of of his anticipations of it. In New York, 
carriages and automobiles, encountered by Brookline, Nov. 11. 14° | it, the scherzo returns to the wild- | tén days ago, after he had given his first 
persons leaving the Symphony concerts [As there was no Symphony concert last ness of it. Sombre all the music is, concerts there, he talked of the impressions 
Saturday nights and seeking to enter street | gaturday evening, an examination of the and bare and bald, except when the band, his audiences and our musical 
cars in Huntington and Massachusetts ave- | conditions of which our readers are com- } | some soft gleam of beckoning or wailing conditions generally. had made upon him, 
nues. Because of the new conductor, OF } plaining was impossible. It will be made voices falls across it. The passion of and added a little about his plans for the 
the higher price of tickets, or the flush |at the earliest opportunity.—Ed. Transcript.} conquest finds voice in it and mightily, future. <A reporter of the New York Times 
times, or the love of display which the beni and it is a rare emotion. The utterance noted some of these things as follows: 


founder and supporter of the concerts pub- | | is as bold as the mood and spares not. “tT should say the Boston Orchestra wor 
licly deprecated this week, the carriage | Throughout the music is grandiose and equal to the best,” began Dr. Muck, “to 
patrons and especially the automobile pa- | | Dr. Muck and his men so played it. the orchestras of Vienna and Berlin and) 


trons have increased in number this year - Only a very full-voiced pianist may make such organizations. The “eee oO | 
it is rat 


far beyond the previous experience of the | | Chopin’s concerto “sound” in a great hall nate thing about S : 

police. So that from the beginning of this : | with a grand pianoforte before him, and a men have been accustomed to play to- | 

year’s series a sergeant and seven patrol- | | great orchestra. Even then, he makes it gether for so many years that they have | 
' 1g 
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men have been assigned to Symphony Hall “sound,” as Rosenthal, for example, does, cae er sie na dad organise | 
; . iberé - wed i i) ; iat would no e possible under any 0 ty 
ee aeere COCO; OE ser te Gralher hiro New York; Nov. 8 <-Dr. Karl Muck, | with qualities Conn urd sponse mm ale Part system Such.a sondage is to be found 
tail for such a purpose in the busiest hours ty STAY itself than of him who is playing it. Mme SsY¥5t<42. S Ie 
j ‘ the Boston «Symphony Orchestra's -new ; fan} only in our largest orchestras abroad. In 
for the police on the busiest night of the | Aven’ soared for the ‘first ti | Szumowska is not such a pianist, and she “ , ; i oie : 
week. This detail will be continued for yeonductor, apps foniaht: at he re eeiae | and Dr. Muck were at least steadily at one in most of them the membership change® 
the present under the direction of the | concert of this orchestra’ twenty-first | their unwillingness to force the music. It 9 bie Sap as to Reever the thors 
captain of the division; but meanwhile foot season. Carnegie. Hall was crowded } - and its fellow are the two intimate concertos, UN er standing SO necessary to ns I Vy. 
passengers should remember this:. That if and there was more enthusiasm than | of all their kind, and Mme. Szumowska used The selection of the Boston Orchestra has 
they ignore the police protection which 1s has attended any Boston Symphony | to be a pianist whose delicate traits shone also been made with the greatest wisdom, 
3 7 There can be no intimacy The men for the various instruments have 


fforded at com cna in thalt’ eee, MaGae and WOMEInS ; | most in intimacy 
afforded at regular crossings, 1 the r. Muck did nothing sensational, save | “tay 7° sent Thus we fin 
eagerness to catch particular cars, push in the “Meistersingers’ prelude, when he | in Symphony Hall but even with allowance roa pegs Te taeaeawelal are bis 
through the lines of carriages at unguard- allowed the orchestra to play while he | for such an obstacle, she played tne con- € | Sragha : | 
refrained from beating time for a brief | | certo with more conscientous intelligence PY Frenchmen, many of the brass MStfU- 

space. This is a comma trick abroad, || than distinction of style, fineness of imagina- ments by Germans, and many of the string 


ed ponts, they run their own risk,’’ 
and it is usually regarded as a pretty \\ tion or charm of lyric fancy and lyric song. instruments by Austrians and Americans, 
H. T. P. It was a very wise selection. 


N f . peer to the virtuosity of the | 
ews of the Day oleae SA or Bah a Boston aid play. : Dram Ve bs 4 6 “We understood each other from tre first 
An old friend of Dr. Muck, who is now Dr. Muck unleashed the brass choir SO | — moment. lL no sooner addressed myself to . 
living in New York, visited him in Boston that it was a joy to the ear. And the THE SYMPHONY CROWDS the men than I saw that I was completely 
the other day. They talked, among other strings—the most wonderful set of oP: ‘ ‘understood, and from that ‘time forward © 
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things, of the Symphony Orchestra and in chestral string instruments in the world To the Editor of the Transcript: fart. (oo 
the course of the conversation Dr. Muck --were exquisite. Beethoven s Fifth Sym- ' Upon reading the article in Friday night’s delightful to ‘work with such an orchestra, 


there has been the utmost harmony. It is 

‘ hony, the opening number of the | 3 
said: “Of course I knew I was coming to a aaa aes Gnpressively read. ha : | poh: ad rae the police regulations for tt is scarcely necessary to explain things 
a splendid orchestra, but I really had no | Dr. Muck departed from the conven- ie protection. of persons wishing to take} to them; they are such splendid artists. 
idea of what the Boston Symphony really tional in several of his tempi, and he| eae mr after the Symphony concerts on gometimes with an orchesira it is necessary 
is. Its wind choirs are most beautiful, and emphasized some details with stunning | aturday evenings, the obvious reply will t¢> waste many words, and then not be une 


ng for the strings, I have never heard such effect. . “The fact the least ereatal he | ‘ovcur to many. who know by experience, - gerstood. With this one it is often newes 


” soloist aid not in the least ereate th that the suggestion of using the | ; | 
~s-in all my Ute. feeling of a vacancy in the program.” | si oe . crosetan? od Pag ey ee yy and what 
masa easement 14 al ov 
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"Mack smiled again. “I like the Ame can) 
“audiences,” he said. “In fact, I do not, 
hesitate to say that they will compare — 
favorably with the best German audiences. 
T find them to, be warm, attentive, en- 
thusiastic. They recognize good music in- 
stantly. I know that there is an impres- 
sion in Germany that the Americans have 
not a high standard of music and do not 
recognize the best and understand the best, 
But I shall carry pack an entirely different 
jdea. I am certain that they appreciate 
the first artists. I am not certain how far 
T am able to judge, as perhaps I have had 
the good fortune to come in contact only 
with the best of the American music lov- 
ers, but if these are representative of a 
great class IT should say that America is 
intensely interested in music and has fine 
taste. I find that America is kept well in- 
formed on the new music, and that, there- 
fore, there is little to introduce of the com- 
positions of recent times. But I have in- 
structed the editors in Berlin and Paris 
to keep me in touch with their publications 
of the very newest works, and should any 
of them be suitable I shall introduce them 
before my return. I have hope to be able 


cy 


to put several novelties before the Amer- | 


ican public. 

“T am here for a year only,’’ said Dr. 
Muck, ‘and the question of remaining does 
not lie with me only. It lies with the 
Royal Opera, with the emperor. Il am 
pleased to say that I am well liked by the 
emperor, and le does not wish me to be 
away from the Royal Opera, and, of 
course, I. would not wish to be away under 
such conditions. It was difficult to get 
my leave of absence for a year as it was, 
and I got it only on the promise that l| 
would not ask for another for a long time 
. to come. Kven under such conditions & 
doubt whether it -would have been given 


had it not been for the interest the emperor | 


has in America. As you know, he is very 
fond of the Americans and he is particularly 
fond of Harvard University. 
connection of Major Higginson with Har- 
vardgthat enabled him to get the ear of the 
emperor.”’ ; 


It was the. 


contains many 
‘strange instrumental combinations, al- 
‘lied with great technical skill, which 


romantic spirit of the Weber overture 
wascharmingly illustrated by Dr Muck’s 
men, the horn figurations being given 
with clarity of tone and precision, the 
crashing ‘“‘Oberon’’ chord sounding suf- 
ficiently vigorous and all the tripping 
elf-like measures by the strings swing- 
ing along in a dainty and harmonious 
ensemble that was delightful to the 
ear. The appreciation of this number 


was expressed in a marked manner, | 


Chopin’s E minor concerto has, such a 


modest orchestral background ‘that it 


is admirably suited toMme Szumowska’'s 


style of interpretation, and as the score _ | 


makes but slight demands upon the 
artist’s physical ability, her perform- 
ance proved to be thoroughly satis- 
fying. 

Mme Szumowska’s work is particularly 
enjoyable in compositions of a gentle 
“nd romantic nature, and she played 
the concerto with all the grace, finger 


dexterity and tonal beauty which has 
alwayscharacterized her interpretations. 
In the muted string accompaniment of 
the second movement the perfect accord 
of piano and orchestra made the adagio 
specially interesting, the crisp staccato 
ornamentations by the solo instrument 
call.ng tor high commendation. In *the 
finale Mme Szumowska’s work was bril- 
liant, the runs and arpeggios were exe- 
cuted clearly and rapidly, and only in 
the more Vigorous passages did this 
popular artist show lack of power to 
properly set forth the composer’s ideas. 
Her greeting was very cordial, and at 
the close of her performance the ap- 
plause was spontaneous and long con- 
tinued, | 

Tne symphony of the Russian com- 
poser, Sinding, who is said to be a 
fiery fellow by nature, shows undoubted 
power of a grim sort, for the score 
startling effects and 


here and there develops some beautiful 
but brief melodic measures. The gen- 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ders PROGRAMMB. New tg, 
Weber—Oberon Overture. 
Chopin—Piano Concerto in E minor. 


Soloist, Mme. Antoinette Szumowska. 
Sinding—Symphony in D minor. 


It looked like a short programme, but 
the length of the symphony carried mat- 
We scarcely fee] at 
liberty to. reveal anything about the first 
part of the “Oberon’’ overture, for Dr. 
Muck whispered it to the audience in the 
But we may intimate 
that things become very difficult for the 
horns when their passages are taken sO | 
they | 
The end of the over- | 
ture, however, was effective and inspiring, 
and Dr. Muck has warrant enough for 
the tempo and shading of the first part 
also—although we prefer the less crawling 


ters near to 10 p.m. 


strictest confidence, 


very slowly. On this 
flatted perceptibly. 


occasion 


speed that we have been accustomed to. 


The Chopin Concerto was not very ex- 
It is possible that the work would 
make its best effect in a smaller hall. Liszt 


citing. 


did not think 
among Chopin’s most inspired 


kowskKa. 


compositions, and rest in a tuneful nook. 


| That excellent artist, Mme. Szumowska, 
erred a little, as Joseffy has done, on the 


side of delicacy. There was much fluency 
in her interpretation, but also some lack of 
force. She gave some beautiful touches, 
however, in the Larghetto and in the 
finale, and at the end she was recalled 
twice and received floral tributes, 


Dr. Muck ias a man of surprises. The 


coneert had been somewhat languid up to! 


this point, but now the conductor suddenly 
caused the audience to sit up. 


uy 
 §, 


'to be somewhat 
the two concertos were | 
composi- 
tions, in spite of the fact that the Largh- 
etto of this awvork may be considered as a 
love-letter to the singer Constantia Glad- 
That the concertro is melioic in 
to its credit, for it is refreshing to turn 
occasionally from ‘‘Life’s endless toil and 
endeavor’ as represented in the ambitious 


Saturday we 
Russen kommen!”’ 


From the. 


feature * the end: ng, and the entire Anele 
has a Vinking brutality that is not always 
attractive but is original and by no means 
ineffective. | 

Everywhere there is full control of the 
orchestra displayed, If the work of sombre 
it is deliberately so, zhe composer knows 
what he wants to say and speaks his 
thought with attractive individuality. The 
wood-wind is used a la ‘Tschaikowsky, 
chiefly in the depths, and the brasses have 
some remarkable passages against pizzi- | 
eato strings. Nor is contrapuntai skill | 
lacking, for there are some _ effective 
canonic passages in the finale. 

But the prolixity of the finale must be 
considered a fault. Here there is a lean- 
ing. towards bombast and grandiloquence | 
which is too long-continued. ‘To us the séec- 
ond movement seems the gem of the work 
and is full of the loftiest beauty, 

Dr. Muck deserves the highest praise for 
the careful manner in which this work was 
read. It was as praiseworthy as the Brahms 
revelation already alluded to. And we can 
imagine that it was a much less g: atetal 
task than the interpretation of the C mino? 
symphony, for even with ‘the best possible 
performance this symphony of fjord and 
mountain, of Viking and Saga, was bound 

removed .from popular 
and appreciation. Next 
return to Muscovy. ‘Die 
J.ouis C, Elson, 


camprehension 


ee we ere 


The Symphony Concert ‘weve. 
Sinding’s music confirmed and height- 
ened, at the Symphony concert on Satur- 
day, the impression that it had made on 
Friday, and to all intents it was new music. 
Seven years ago Mr. Gericke played the 
symphony at a pair of concerts, but never 
afterward revived it, and _ the musical 
memories were iong that could bridge so 
wide an interval. Moreover, the symphony 
has chiefly its passion, power and large- 
ness to commend it, and these are not the 
readiest means to warm liking. It is care- 
less of the minor graces of music; it dis- 
dains, except in a few rare moments, any 
sensuous appeal. Its clangor sometimes 
deafens emotions by a too incessant insist- 
ence. Yet that over-insistence is born of 


Soyer 


eral impression of the work is that it 
lacks contrasts and is savage, as- 
gressive and melancholy in nearly all 
its moods. The scoring is so full as to 
be noisy at times, Conductor Muck led 
his forces through the musical labyrinth 
‘with considerable vigor and they re- 
sponded nobly to all the demands ol 
*| composer and director. 


This week's program will be devoted 
io modern Russian music. The soloist | 


W | will be the Russian violinist, Alexander | “ 
Mme Szumo ska, at t Sie tiententicofe, pons will play Tschai- | Yet we predict that each successive hear- movement and pours into the broad Sweep 
‘kowsky’s D major violin concerto. The ing would reveal new beauties; it is a sym- of his finale. The slow movement is deso- 


S m hon Concert {other program numbers will be the j) phony that would grow upon acquaintance. | late with the pain and the fruitlessness of 
y p y , 2 | overture, — Betrothed of the Tsar, Pa The ndante, for example, pictures | it, the scherzo returns to the wild- 
tps Rimsky-Trarsakoff, and. tor ymphony. - ‘4 | brooding and loneliness in a more graphic | ness of it. Sombre all the music Is, 

eet x manner tan we can recall in any other | and bare and bald, except when 

symphony, and the impressive reiteration | some soft gleam of beckoning or wailing 

of the moving organ-point, a ‘‘basso osti- | yoices falls across it. The passion of 


nato,’’ is wonderful. Horn and clarinette 
‘ ’ conquest finds voice in it and mightily, 
deserve credit for their work in this, and ena it is a rare emotion. The uttemeaee 


the bassoon was very effective in the finaic. is as bold as the mood and spares not. 


very first measure there was virility and 
power in Sinding’s symphony. Every 
point was brought out with mastery. Yet | 
there was no such wild enthusiasm on the , 
part of the public such as followed the | 
wonderful reading of the Brahms sym- 
phony, three weeks before. The Sinding 
symphony is a great work, but it is an 
unequal one, and it is at times prolix. It is 
too earnest and grave to become popular, 


the grim intensity with which Sinding fills 
the music. In spite of the symphonic form, 
it is dramatic music—some fierce drama of 
pursuit and conquest, Scandinavian, as 
Sinding is, universal as the appeal of his 
symphony is, what the stirred listener will, 
but certainly a drama. In that drama is 
all the passion of pursuit that Sinding 
flings into the _ sonorities of his first 
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DR. MUCK MAKES HIS FIRST AP- 
PEARANCE IN NEW YORK 
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tor of the first rank has long been 
_ conceded in Germany, and it will not be. 
- questioned here after his interpretations of 
last night. As for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, it is the same splendid body as 
| of old, and the glories of its tone do not. 


seem likely to be dimmed under the new 
baton.” aaa 


Dr. Muck and ercies piastlet 
“oO ry full-voiced p 
'¢ ae ped Mlb “sound” in a great hall 
“with a grand pianoforte before him, and * 
“great orchestra. Even then, he makes 
“gound,” as Rosenthal, for example, sees 
vhs ‘qualities than are less of the ou 
“itself than of him who is playing it. } ne 
“Szumowska is not such a pianist, an " 
-and Dr. Muck were at least steadily at one on 
“their unwillingness to force the music. Bi 
/and its fellow are the two intimate concer 7 
“of all their kind, and Mme. Szumow ska haat 
_.to be.a pianist whose delicate traits S 3) 
“most in intimacy. There can be no intimacy 
“in Symphony Hall but even with allowance 
for such an obstacle, she played tne a. 
certo with more conscientous re eee 
than distinction of style, fineness of imagin: 


, , d lyric song. 
tion or charm of lyric fancy an sy T. ¥. 
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A Crowded Hall and an Enthusiastic Au- 

- dience—What the Reviewers Say—Hear- 
ty Praise for the Conductor in Wagner's 
Music and Varying Views of His Reading 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony—Fami- 
liar Qualities and a New Vitality in the 


Orchestra “Pres. Per 7.0 ( 


2 

The Times—Dr. Muck is clearly a man of: 
authority and intellectual force, and he has” 
that classical merit in a conductor of know- 
ing what he wants and getting it. He 
is an analyst and a thinker about his art, 
He had taken thought strongly about every 
measure that he played last evening, and 

what he had thought was realized in the. 
performance. Whether he is also a man of 
warm and convincing temperament who can 
rise On occasion to glowing powers of elo- 
~ quence as an interpreter was not so clearly 
established last evening. Yet there was 
not lacking that which stirred the audience 
to enthusiasm. His was a performance in 
respect of finish, of elaboration of detail, of 
the general adjustment of the lesser pro- 
portions to the whole that at every point 
compelled admiration. It may also be said 


Dr. Muck conducted for the first time, 
last evening, in New York—the test that 
he has most dreaded and by which he has 
set most store since he made his first ap- 
pearance here. Carnegie Hall was filled 
almost to the last seat, and the audience 
that the Symphony Orchestra attracts in 
New York is of exceptional musical intel- 
ligence and discrimination. It received Dr. 
Muck warmly, and its applause continued 
general and hearty. Again the conductor 
repeated the programme of his first con- 
cert here—Beethoven’s fifth symphony and, 


from Wagner, the ‘‘Faust” overture, the 
“Siegfried Idyl’? and the prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger.”’ Again, too, his men did 
their utmost for him. This morning the 
principal reviewers have favorable impres- 
sions to record. The Sun, for example, 
says: | 
“In so far as the impressions of a first 
concert may be trusted we are likely to find 
that Dr. Muck will not in the deeper qual- 
ities of conducting lead us away from the 
composition to the sensational interpreta- 
tion. While there were certain perscnal 
idiosyncrasies in the reading of Beethoven's 
fifth symphony, there was nothing disturb- 
ing. Everything was sane and well regu- 
lated. Everything showed reverence for 
the master and a sincere desire to present 
his noble work chastely and honestly. It 
was a straightforward, vigorous, yet pol- 
ished performance that Dr. Muck conduct- 
ed. There was much care in the elabora- 
tion of the andante and plenty of boldness 
in the attack of the finale. We have all 
heard more tragedy in the first movement 
and more mystery in the scherzo, but the 
unfailing beauty of style and the exquisite 
balance, transparency and richness of tone 
of the Boston organization were in full 
evidence. For those who hungered for tem- 
peramental interpretation there was satis- 
fying food in the reading of the ‘Faust’ 
overture. It was superbly conceived and its 
poignant emotions were voiced in telling 
tones. The orchestra played up to the con- 
ductor magnificently. 
was somwhat deficient in contrast and the 
climax seemed unusually tame, but the 
finesse of the performance was admirable. 
The ‘Meistersinger’ prelude was of course 
well played, but New York music lovers 
have often heard it given in more stirring 
fashion. On the whole, however, Dr. Muck 


that it was more finely and definitely fin- 


’ ished than it was a few weeks ago in Bos- 


ton, whence it may be inferred that Dr. 
Muck is not satisfied with first results, and 
that he is imbued with something of that 
‘“‘nassion for perfection”? that is a tradition 
with the Boston Orchestra. 

There can only be praise for his readings 
of the several numbers of his programme, 
The performance of the symphony was an 
admirable one, full of the spirit and robust- 
ness of the music, elastic in tempo, minute- 
ly shaded in nuance, with all its climaxes 
and contrasts skilfully prepared. It was 
not a ‘‘Wagnerized’’ version, even in the 
treatment of the ‘“‘motto’’ or detached 
theme with which the symphony opens; nor 
does Dr. Muck seek for inner voices in the 
orchestration to be exploited at the ex- 
pense of the symmetry of the whole. He ig 
not afraid to let the more powerful instru- 
ments of the orchestra be heard powerfully 
when occasion requires; yet he has a sense, 
if not the highest sense, of balance of or- 
chestral tone and beauty of orchestral 
color. He did nothing startling in the sym- 
phony, for there is nothing startling to be 
done by him who is only for eliciting its 
beauty and who holds to the text and its 
plain mandates. But it seemed, at last, 
with all the skill expended upon it, that it 
was not a performance that imparted 
everything the symphony has to say. 

Dr. Muck gave a superbly dramatic read- 


ing of the “‘Faust’’ overture, capturing its 


‘spirit of gloomy passion entirely and filling 
The ‘Siegfried Idyl’ ' 


it with an infinity of strongly wrought de- 


. tails, which were never allowed to stop the 
. coursing of the dramatic blood. 
‘imagined that his leanings are to the dra- 
‘ matic. 


It may be 


He put a dea) of patience into the 
‘Siegfried Idyl,’’ whose charms, undentable 
and delectable though they are, are merci- 
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jessIy” long. “And in Cee" Me 


prelude he was again more in his element. | 
He takes the tempo faster than most, with 
a.loss of perhaps something of the most 
characteristic spirit of the: work, though 
there is a splendidly propulsive energy 
gained by doing as he does. He has no su- 
perabundance of lingering rubatos in this 
piece, and he brings out with the utmost 
clearness the contrapuntal complications 
in tle middle of it that are sometimes mud 
rather than a pellucid stream of many- 
yoiced melody. There was much enthusi- 
asm aroused by this performance, and there | 
was apparently a feeling that Mr. Higgin- | 
son had intrusted his men to safe hands. 
The Herald, which fondly fancies that 
Dr. Muck comes from Dresden, has its 
reserves: It would have been hard to se- 
lect a programme, it says, better calculated 
to disclose the new conductor's personality, 
aims and methods. In some respects he 
disappointed expectations by his treatment 
of it: in others he satisfied them. That 
the orchestra. would be governed by other 
ideals than those of Mr. Gericke was made 
plain in the Beethoven symphony. Dr. 
Muck aimed at a bigger tone and a more | 
dashing manner than Mr. Gericke ever al- 
lowed his men. He got it, but at the price 
of some lost refinement and elegance of 
technique. There are many Boston orches- 


tra patrons who were forever complaining 


that they never really heard the brass. 
These will now be in clover, for the brass 
instruments are unleashed by Dr. Muck. 
Where are others who set store by the won- 
derful polish of detail which has recently 
marked the orchestra’s playing. These 
were the disappointed ones last night, for 
much of it was lacking. One even sus- 
pected the woodwind choir of being out of 
tune. On the other hand, Dr. Muck showed 
himself a Wagner conductor of great imagi- 
nation. He made the scores of the ‘‘Idyl’’ 
and the ‘“‘Faust’’ overture pulsate with life 
and interest, even when they departed from 
tradition. 


In the Tribune, Mr. Krehbiel is decidedly 
short-breathed. A ‘‘hold’’ in the first 
movement of the symphony absorbs him 
nearly to the exclusion of all else: Dr. 
Muck, it would seem from last night’s ex- 
position, he writes, has no desire to play 
the iconoclast, or instigate a revolution. 
He made no effort to make new disclosures 
or find strange philosophies in famiiiar 
texts. His band was brilliant, as of yore. 
It struck like a thunderbolt when called 
upon to do so, and its euphony fell de- 
lightfully into the ear. 
ments in the symphony when it seemed as 
if conservatism and convention were re- 
ceiving a little more than their due, but, 
strangely enough, 


Siasm from the hearers—the second. In 
the first there was something which might 
be set down as a new reading, or, at least, 


~Muck'’s predecessors. 


“ and essential 


There were mo- | 


this was in the very |. 
movement that evoked the warmest enthu- | 


a redding not hit updi by any of” 
| Beethoven's indic' 
tion and Wagner’s plea for a stern a1 
grim performance of the hold on the la 
note of the characteristic theme were r+ 
spected, in a manner, but no sooner had th 
note been sounded than there was a breat} 
less and precipitate continuation of th 
theme. Though sustained, the effect wa 
not that of a fermata at all. It seemed | 
be measured off, played by rule of thumi 
and therefore was unimpressive. A paus, 
no matter how slight, would have presente 
the figure in its naked, stark puissance, e1: 
forced its physiognomy, proclaimed its siz 
nificance as the central thought of tr} 
whole magnificent work. The singular pr} 
cipitancy, studiously compelled by D 
Muck, robbed the movement of the lott 
quality of repose, whic’ 
beautified all the rest of the music of tli 
evening. The fact that the second move 
ment seemed to give greater pleasure tha: 
the immeasurably finer and greater firs 
indicated that the audience felt the de 
ficiency. The ‘‘Faust’’ overture was playe« 
with superb warmth and poetry, and re 
ceived a full measure of appreciation, The. 
was in the concert the promise of a gré 
cious season. 


The World continues: There can bk 
no doubt about Dr. Muck’s’ tempera 
ment, for that was. clearly’ prove! 
in the prelude to Wagner’s “The Master 
singers,’ there is no lack of poetic fee) 
ing—that fact was shown in the “Sieg 
fried Idyl’’;.and he has reverence for th: 
classics without indulging in dry-as-dus 
readings—that was made clear in ‘his in 
terpretation of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym 
phony. He did nothing sensational, sav’ 
in the “Mastersingers” prelude when hi! 
allowed the orchestra to play while h: 
refrained from beating time for a brie 
space. This is a common trick abroad 


and it is usually regarded as a pret 
compliment to the virtuosity of the ¢ 
chestra players. How that band fr¢ 
Boston did play last night! Dr. Mu 
unleashed the brass choir so that it w 
a joy to the’ear. And the strings—prc 
ably the most wonderful set of orchest! 
string instruments in the world-——we 
again exquisite. Beethoven’s Fifth Sy: 
phony, the opening number of the pr 
framme, was impressively read. ) i 
Muck departed from the conventional 
several of his tempi, and he emphasiz 
some details with stunning effect. 


The Globe says: It was soon evident tl | 
another and a contrasting temperament ¥ 
ruling the virtuoso orchestra. Here was | 
man that took an almost epicurean delij z 
in the different choirs and their seve Ir 
voices. He won from the strings a tone f) 
dropped honey; to the woodwind, he allov 
in solo passages the freedom of movem® 

'and style, that go by inalienable right 
the greatest artists in the world of som: 


} 
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strength and brilliance, — iis p | 
did, and its mellowness and depth. Never 
probably had the orchestra included color 


and shading in such.variety, from a .pianis- . 


simo fairly saturated in sweetness to-a 
fortissimo overwhelming in its penetrating 
sonority. Striking as these changes were 
they were not without their drawbacks. In 
this same fortissimo, one missed the per- 
fectly blended richness of Mr. Gericke’s for- 
tissimo; one had more than a glimpse of 
the “‘Grain’’ so to say, running through its 
sheeny strength of texture. 

In Dr. Muck’s conducting, one felt first 
all the enormous energy that expressed it- 
self as a rule in a short, sharp, angular 
beat, for Dr. Muck is almost as sparing 
of pose and gesture as Mr. Gericke or Mr. 
Weingartner. His other dominant traits 
are a keen analytical grasp of the elements 
in the music before him and a vivid sense 
of effectiveness. One misses in him, to 
some extent, the unity of conception, as 
well as the somewhat ascetic dignity that 
gave singular coherency and strength to 
a performance directed by Mr. Gericke. 
Nor did Dr. Muck reveal that subtle insist- 
ent vitality that Mr. Weingartner injects 
into a reading by its seeming inevitable- 
ness causing phrase to rise from phrase and 
period to emerge into period as if deter- 
mined by the impulse of life itself. 

Again and again, Dr. Muck seemed es- 
sentially a conductor of opera. He made 
his points with an evident feeling for 
dramatic effectiveness, with much the same 
care and emphasis with which an actor of 
solid training makes his. At times, this 
very sense of effectiveness tended to de- 
feat itself. 
fifth symphony, for instance, 
left to tell its own story. But by a too 
‘expressive’ reading the conductor percep- 
tibly missed the goal he sought. 


Dr. Muck’s Second Concert in New York 


Dr. Muck conducted for the second time 
in New York on Saturday afternoon, 
and his programme was nearly that of the 
third pair of Symphony concerts here— 
Brahms’s symphony in C-minor, Strauss’s 
tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ Weber’s overture 
to ‘Der Freischiitz,’’ and also his over- 
ture to “Oberon,’’ which was substituted 
for the three fragments from ‘“‘The Dam- 
nation of Faust,’’ which completed the 
list in Boston. Again the audience filled 
the hall, and again it was most enthusias- 
tic, recalling Dr. Much six times at the 
end of the symphony. Nearly all the re- 
viewers are as warm 


is worth quoting, for the keen perception | 
of Dr. Muck, as we in Boston know him | 
from longer acquaintance, that it discloses: 
“Dr. Muck made a stronger impression 
than he did on Thursday night. He seemed 
to feel surer of himself and his hearers. 
He had learned the temper of New York 


wi 


in praise, and Mr. | 
Henderson’s article in the Sun of yesterday | 


In the finale of Beethoven’s | 


the music | 
would have been even more eloquent if | 


| of 


nobly proportioned whole. 


“which had to meet him more than 
half-way at the evening concert, What will. 
be the probable change in the style of the, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under him was? 
indicated in the Brahms symphony. Ther@, 
was nothing startling in Dr. Muck’s reading, . 


An , r rf re me Sin 2 ov ied ™ Bogs 4 x a ae . 
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and exquisitely polished, under Dr. M ck. 
some of the Ciceronian nicety was swept 
away. The new conductor even permitted 
his men in one or two places to slip from 
that military precision of attack and that 
machine-like unanimity which were insep- 
arable from every performance under the 
inexorable baton of his predecessor. These 
were but momentary failings, however, and 
for the most part the orchestra maintained 
its traditions of finish. But in muscularity, 
incisiveness, brilliancy and power it far otit- 
shone anything it has done in recent Sea- 
sons. The performance of the magnificent 
last movement of the symphony was one nf 
the most eloquent ever given in this eity. 
It was inspiring to hear. The audience feit 
the inspiration of the performance and re- 
warded the conductor with six recalls. 
These recalls really meant something, for 
conductors, unlike pianists, do not play en- 
core numbers, 

“The other compositions on the  pro- 
gramme were Weber’s ‘Oberon’ overture; 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ and Weber’s 
‘Der Freischtitz’ overture. It was a form- 
idable test for the music of Weber, but 
none the less triumphant. The florid old 
overtures stood their own handsomely in 
the presence of the philosophizing of the 

| arch-realist of Munich. It seems’ that 
Weber was really a composer of _ talent. 
The Strauss music was superbly played 
yesterday. Dr. Muck conducted it eon 
| amore, for he and Strauss are associates in 
| artistic labor. If the first two concerts of 
_ the Boston Symphony Orchestra were fairly. 
| prophetic of what is to come, we shall prob- 
ably have less perfection of tonal smooths | 


ness. less elegance and repose in perform. 
of Brahms’s symphony and thoroughly de- 


serving of the prolonged outburst of en- 
thusiasm it caused. It was one that 
brought out every detail, every touch of 
color, every contrasting phrase and poing 
imitation in the work; one that com- 
posed all its parts in their proper relation, 
and that built up the symmetrical and | 
It was quick- 
ened with imagination and touched every- ‘ 
where with life and enthusiasm. So mag- 
nificent and altogether imposing a climax b 
as he secured in the last movement is most | 
rarely to be heard in a symphonic per- | 
formance, . Strauss’s tone-poem was / 
played with dazzling brilliancy and irre- 
sistible energy; and here again the careful 
exposition of the thematic structure, even — 
in all the welter of sound, contributed . 
greatly to the impression made. Dr. | 
Muck’s reading of the two Weber overs - 
tures was equally brilliant,” | 
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1906-O7. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘The Betrothed of the 


zee.” 
SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 5, op. 55. 


I. Moderato maestoso: Allegro. 
II. Scherzo: Moderato: Pochissimo meno mosso, 


CONCERTO in D major for VIOLIN, op. 35. 
III. Andante. 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Canzonetta: Andante 


VI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, AT 8 P.M. 


III. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo, 


IV. Allegro maestoso. 


Symphony Hall. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conducto 
ALEXANDER PETSCHNIKOFF. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
GLAZOUNOFF, 





+ SSA EN: na es money (( (Gt string was much ‘lighter than it, ought” 
Bigs igts sen a . _ TF | to have-been, but his intonation was flaw-- 
MUSICAL M ATTERS | i pli and his harmonics were very pure, | 
ale His delicacy of expression was quite inn. 

place in- the second movement, but more 


THE SYMPHONY a meg «pat i force would have been acceptable both in- 


fielee PROGRAMME, We ob the first and last movements, 


Rimsky-Korsakoff. Overture, ‘‘The Betrothed of The cadenza, placed like that in the 
the Czar.’’ Mendelssohn concerto, a good way from 


Tschaikowsky. Violin Concerto in D, the end of the first movement, was brilliant 
: (Soloist, Mr. A. Petschnikoff). enough, but we found Petschnikoff less” 
Glazouno+, Symphony in B flat, No, 5, | great than many violinists that we have 
One of those unified programmes for |] recently heard; there were some sitting” 
which Dr. Muck is becoming celebrated. } pack of him, in the orchestral ranks, who 4 
Russian composers and a Russian soloist. } oould have excelled him. Yet the audience” 
NOP, judging by the appiause, was tt } avigently did not share this view, for they’ 
Caviare to the general, The first number applauded the first movement to the echo, 


Was more intelligible to < neric audi- re 
* telligible to an Al . hobtemasemec8 and recalled the artist twice at the end of 
ence than the name of its composer, Even the work 


Russians seem to be at sea as to how 1o 


accent his name. The Russian ambassa- wt i) an ae 5 ; 
dor, Baron Rosen. once told the present The Glazounoff symphony began ma- 
o ~ ww > r ” > x 


writer that the accent was on the first |] Jestically enough and its broad unison pas=" 
syllable of both names; Andrew D, White, | 8848eS were given with much dignity. 
our minister to Russia. agreed with this; {} There was possibly too much bombast in 
but a pupil of the composer has since giv- ¥ its make-up and the brasses came too ofteny 
en him the information that the gentleman to the front in itS measures, 
himself accents his name on the first svl- Again we found the tunefulness of the 
lable of the first and the second syllable #}] Muscovite revealed. The Scherzo contained” 
of the second name—RIM-sky Koz-SA-koff: }]} a march that was as popular as the march 

What's in a name? A Russian by any {fin Raff’s ‘‘Lenore’’ symphony, tinkled out 
name whatever would write melodiously | with Glockenspiel and with every sugary | 
and be intelligible in his music, and this ff effect possible. Naturally this was ap. 
composition, with all its pomp and circum- § plauded aimost to the encore point. 
stance, its military effects and its ponder- # The slow movement was most beautiful, 
ous brass phrases, is yet attractive in a | the gem of the work. It is chiefly founded 
tuneful manner. That the performance f 9n «a figure much like the first six notes 
had an occasional touch of roughness W&as | of “Celeste Aida,’ but treated in a manner 
condonable because of the virility of the that removed it altogether from the Verdi 
picture, In this work we do not have "| vein and put all thought of resemblance 
Kaleidoscopic array of fragments, such Or plagiarism to flight. Here also was a 
ssn ws Onten: find in dpay bh gear most effective contrast, a sudden change 
anager hee sag el posi Bist Aas the to a portentous phrase on the trombones 
| | : which came in with striking power and 
| trasts and also in a more advanced man- ag yan ae Se po a Mn. | 
ner by the development of some of their | WelTdness. This movement ‘was read em 
figures. Such a work is refreshing in these | Guisitely. 

Now there came an amount of revelry 


days of musical problems. and devilry that suggested that Charpen- 
tier’s ‘‘Montmartre”’ scenes had been trans- 
Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto seems to planted into symphony, Yet it was so 
us about as artificial as anything he has frankly ‘‘canaille’’ that it possessed an odd 
ever composed. The first movement might attraction. If Mr. Gericke ever repressed 
have been written by either De Beriot or the brasses they now had their compensa- 
Vieuxtemps, providing they ever became SO [4i,,, “tg a Muck running the brasses or 
prolix. One might have applied to it the are the brasses running amuck?” asked 
UR RORDOREIEE Wor oe , an astonished auditor of the reviewer. The 
“This will last out a night in Russia, wildest orgies of Kunavina, during the 
When nights are longest there.” fair of Nijni-Novgorod, might be repre- 
The second movement (also too long) Was] sented by such music. It was Vodka in 
at least more characteristic and less CON- | tones, But what a headache the celebrants 
ventional, The horn tones, giving the ef- | must have had the next morning! 
fect of a bell, as in Berlioz’s ‘“‘Childe Har- | Louis Cc. Elson. 
old’’ symphony, were very impressive, and | SSE erent 
here at least there seemed to be sonething Fa — cS eee 
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earnest and poetic in the contents of the Wanted 3 poe Tichete 


work. In the last movement the folk-sons To Concerts of the Choral Art Soctety. Ad- 
bazar was opened, as ig usual in the finale 


| of many of Tschaikowsky’s works, and | 
' there was a brilliant ending. But it was | Two good seats 
/not the Tschaikowsky of the ‘‘Pathetique,’ Symphony Seats Wanted ™ floor for 
‘or of the piano concerto, or of the ‘‘Romeo | alternate Saturday evenings. ‘Address, with 
and Juliet’? overture, after all. ah Se) location, C. T. C., Boston Transcript. 
As to the artist, Petschnikoff played both : n 28 
correctly and fluently, but with a Dresden 
China fragility of tone that was, out of 
place in Symphony Hall. His work on the 


dress, stating price, 5.F.0., Boston Transcript. - 
(A 
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Peischnikoft. as Soloist and Pro- Gay's Symphony. 
| gram of Slav Music Delighted a 


the Orchestra Patrons. 


; 


“ ” L An 4 : 
ee . . A ‘ r . Hi ~~ 


Dr Muck’s sixth symphony program 
was thoroughly Russian in’ character, 
ithree Slav composers of ‘the .modern | 
At the sixth concert of the Boston’ goijool being represented, and the Rus- 


Symphony Orchestra Saturday evening sian violinist, Alexander Petschnikoff, | 


the following was the program. | appearing as soloist. The fifth sym-| 
Overture to ‘‘The Betrothed of the Tsar,’’ phony, by Glazounoff, was played for | 
Rimsky-Korsakoff the fist time here. Tschaikowsky’s D | 

‘eeprom in’ -D major, for violn, Tschaikowsky major violin concerto and the Rimsky- 
Symphony in B fiat major, No. 5, op. 59, Karsakoft overture to “Betrothed of the | 
Glazounoff | ear? . completed the selections. The 

The presence as soloist of Alexander’ (jncert as a whole was of a vigorous 


Petsohnikoff, the Russian violinst, and tyne, with the Muscevite musical, or un- 
ee ee eee to Le eee DEY muck musical characteristics liberally intro- 
toa program composed entirely of Rus- duced. Phe overture, though, comes not 
‘sian music. The lack of variety that. Within this category, for although the 
‘might have resulted found its allevia-| opera 18 filled with tragic episodes the 
‘tion in the fact that the Russian com-' introductory music. which was admir- 
‘posers selected were not always aS ably played by the: orchestra, is but 
Russian as they might have been. The |i nee anepestive of the story 
‘Rimsky-Korsakoff overture, for example, Slightly SUREPOUYS ON, y a: 
is astern rather than Slavic in its Glazounoff’s sympnony abounds” ''t 
charming melodies, which please, if well-contrasted ‘colors, and some of 
‘they do not especially impress. them are laid on pretty heavily. He. Is 
Less Russian still, if the fourth move-; prone to make ‘his announcements in 
pens. De ot 5 cae i re Ginsoung reiterative measures given to various 
sv as heard 1 1is city o ; +. Ager: 
prmphony, time. Originality does not} SFOURS of instruments and nearly all 
-rorce itself to the attention in this the themes are worked up to @ riotous 
‘score. Indeed, it would not be difficult. climax. THe first part was of this na- 
‘to support by evidence charges of the. ture and it gave the different contin- 
very antithesis of originality, for Glaz-| gents eapital opportunities to display 
| ounoff certainly owes something to pre-' their splendid quality of tone in fortissi- 
-decessors and contemporaries for ideas. | Eye | Meet, ances in some orchestras 15 
: C .8 le iginali-: Yié (1 7 
hing only Tlbeasta'@ sr Tia ses pee There is a charming scherzo for ihe 
tunefulness that, added to the richness second movement, with quaint figura. 


, " ‘ttons for the ‘lighter instruments and 
of the orchestration, almost places the just a few touches of the Slavic harsh- 


movement in the ‘popular’ class. In the. ness to forma connecting link with the 
finals, however, the Slav comes very | other divisions of the work. This part 
much into evidence, and the coarse) was so delightfully played that the audi- 
strength of the music bears the stamP ence became very enthusiastic. ‘The 
of ce pgm eet utp ee! Mee il lighter strings ‘continued nee , good 
phony is worthy, but not un uly im-} work in the third movement, which was 
‘pressive. i quite interesting because of its romantic 

The soloist, whose violin was heard | nar er ter and im . tpe pale the crash- 
‘with the Symphony some half-dozen , ing turbulency of the scheme was exem- 
years ago, made an excellent impression plified with becoming vigor. All througb 
in the familiar Tschaikowsky concerto, the work the orchestration shows great 
which may have been better played here, Skill, and ingenuity in the obtaining of 
but never with more geal. Mr. Petschni- | tegitimate musical results, but like other 
koff was very much in earnest, and was | COMposers of this nationality, Glazou- 


| noft frequently offends the ear by. com- 
evidently. in close sympathy with the binations that have no’ melodic signifi- 


work; perhaps more so than the ma- | ¢, ahead +P 
: : }eance to express, aside from being noisy. 
jority of his ge he ith spirit a, Petschnikoff played the imuiuensely 
The orchestra playec Ww d Dee M te | difficult violin concerto with wonderful 
much breadth of tone, an r. Muck | verve and impetuosi‘y, his. sureness of 
conducted with inspiring beat. intonation suffering at times from his 
xa rushing fingering.. When he played the 

same. selection with the orchestra about 


six years ago the technical feats, pos- | 


sibly, were not so brilliant as they ‘were 


Pi POP : ME gi 


-yesterdayyebut utthat: o-wasnresy (Otallthres @omposers for-itistrumentation:y) 
“= greater, aftist’ today. "Hig tone ts gene 7 MASnthy GOlOH= ONE taut DUST ICY capa 
erally very sweet, he readily masters | yp rand their skill with the or 
all difficulties of fingering, and his bow- ' chestra brings those distinctions to expres- 
ing, ‘though a bit.rough, in*-chord pas- sion. Their instrumentation ‘can be as. 
gazes once in a while, is firm and. even. exquisitely delicate d eg 
The young artist was rapturously ap- ean de rudely and: suggestive | os 
plauded. ‘The orchestral accompaniment, pRaME Zap powerful. They. think in Ing’ 
was a trifle uncertain in some of the _ struments; they imagins in them. How, 

| “two-forty’’ passages, the pace of the for example, what scems merely passage-~_ 
soloist being so rapid as’ to cause a-bit | work for the displ [ ist’s Geman 

af lagging in the tempo: tek : splay 0 the violinist’s dex-~ 
Rosenthal will be this week’s soloist erity in Tschaikovski’s concerto is really” 

in the Liszt Io flat major’ concerto ‘for a searching of the heart of the instrument, — 

| piano and orchestra. Beethoven's. over- Contrast the subtle lightness of Glazou- 
ture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No, 3, and Bruckneér’s, noff’s scherzo with the flamboyant tumult - 


seventh symphony will, complete the | | 
program. ymphony will complete the} of his finale. Note, too, the ease of invention 


| Vi ie. ei which all three men seem to enjoy, but do. 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT not listen too closely, lest that: inventisn” 
, shall seem oftener an adroit transforma- 

iy | 7" or - very slightly disguised repetition 

ee of catch phrases or of a musical idea’ 

DR. MUCK MAKES AN “ALL-RUSSIAN” | already fully expressed. Consider, too, a 
PROGRAMME certain gleaming quality in all three of the 


-compositions played yesterday. First and 


ree | last they were highly decorative music 
Rimsky-Korsakoff in an Overture, Tschal- | The peril of an “all-Russian” programme 


kovski in the Violin Concerto and Glazou- | (© jet this Brilliance may ultimately cloy 
; ; Y and pall, an that it may sometimes only 

noff in a any Symphony—Russian Music | illuminate—and much too brightly—a cer-_ 
at Its Brightest—Mr. Gogorza’s Song Re- tain engi paote behind. The peril was the 
ot ‘ greater yesterday since all the music Was 
cital—Concerts of Next Week and Weeks | comparatively light. -saturally in a vielin 
to Come—Musical News concerto Tschaikovski dves not. mount the 
me , Ne, heights or plunge into the depths of pas- 

tab Te 4 Sry OS 4 het ef ee i ‘ . : 

; | sionate expression. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Dr. Muck made a hazardous venture at |. overture is decorative preluding to His 


the Symphony concert yesterday with a | Opera without the gorgeous pictorial quality | 
programme that consisted wholly of music | of his “Scheherazade” or the dramatic ' 
by Russian composers—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s | power of his “Antar.” As for Glazounoff’s | 
overture to his opera ‘‘The Betrothed of the | Symphony, it was the first piece of music¢at 

Tsar’; Tschaikovski’s concerto for violin, | entertainment that the audience has had » 
played by Mr. Petschnikoff, and Glazou- | in the six concerts of the year, and it testi- — 
noff’s fifth symphony, in B-flat major, fied its pleasure in heartier applause than > 
heard for the first time in Boston. No one }| 4 new symphony or almost any new CcOom- 

of the three is of notable distinction as position has received for long. | 
Russian music goes; no one represents Narrow as the Russian composers some- © 
the composer at his best and fullest, and j| times seem, there are many sorts of Rus- | 
each discloses rather transparently the | Sian music—glowing Oriental fantasies like | 
characteristic virtues and shortcomings of Rimsky-Korsakoft’s ‘‘Scheherazade,”’ tone~ | 
Russian music. By this last token there is } PO©&™MS of Russian legend like the same com~ | 
a measure of similarity in'the three pieces; || Poser § “Sadko” or Glazounoff’s Own | 
for, the ‘‘new’’ Russian music as we of the “Stenka Razine’’; ‘‘tone-pictures” like Ip- | 
West hear it, is cut to the same last, even politoff-Ivanoff’s ‘The Cliff,” or Glazou-” 
as are the operas of the ‘‘new’’ Italians, noff’s “Kremlin”; ballets that glorify the | 
and the work of the ‘‘new’’ Frenchmen, if cence and transfigure with tones the ma- 

they have happened to be pupils of César terial things of the theatre; and symphonies 

Trandec Jehero) was s) kindred: brightness like the fifth and the sixth of Tschaikovski 

of inatrumental color, for example, in Rim- that traverse primitive passions at intense 


sky-Korsakoff’s overture, and in many 
parts of Glazounoff’s symphony. The can- 
tilena of Tschaikovski’s concerto and the 
cantilena of Glazounoff’s slow movement, 
different in many respects as they are, still 
kept, so to say, a family resemblance, dis-° 
cernible in their melodic outline rather than 
“g ts Sore ag contents. The turbulent 
finale of the concerto and of the sym- | : 

wdnaiahtetie akeustiy, risine ane same the peculiar kaleidoscopic quality of it, and | 


ing sharply, is one of the earmarks of the 
; ith rogramme, c 
whole Russian school. progr e, conductor and band seemed 


play. These are the sorts of Russian music 
| that our concerts ordinarily make known to 
us. There was curiously little of any of. 
these qualities in the Russian music of . 
which Dr. Muck made his programme yes~ 
terday. There was no touch of the neigh~- 
boring Orient; no tone-poems or tone- 
pictures; and no play of primitive passion. 
It was the brightness of Russian music, _ 


of its instrumental coloring above all, that 


- most to disclose. Perhaps they disclosed . 
So equally with less obvious resem- as well, though least in the concerto, the’ 


' 
| blances. Note, for example, the aptitude facility of it, that makes much of it, have 
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(tier rather than depth and leave 


“We ‘impression when the exhilaration of |} 


‘the moment ‘has passed. 
 %schaikovski's and Glazounoff’s cantilena 
“wheedles the listener. The fantastic grace, 
‘the light tonal imagery, the invariable in- 
strumental felicity of Glazounoff’s scherzo 
“4s exquisite pleasure as one hears. There 
4s no resisting at the moment the sonorous 
and pliant energy of his allegro, the tumult 
of his finale. Tschaikovski and Mr. Petsch- 
nikoff searched the secrets of the violin or 
leapt into the relief of their turbulent finale. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overture is all bright- 
‘ness. The concerto has become one of the 
‘stalking horses of the virtuosi of the violin. 
-Tt has been long with us and it will remain. 
There is no escaping it or forgetting it. 
But how completely has recollection of 
_-Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overture passed though 
dt has been twice played at our symphony 
concerts! And will Glazounoff’s symphony 
‘be easy to recall a year hence, except, per- 
haps, the scherzo? The Russian music that 
| lasts is the music af primitive passion, or 
| of folk-legend or folk-tune; or of the mys- 
'Merious Orient or of the bare steppes. Yes- 
terday Glazounoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
were of Petersburg, the urban, when the 
Nevsky Prospekt and the restaurants in the 


islands of the river are at their gayest on > 


a bright winter afternoon. 


Pas hs, Be 


i 
{ The Symphony Concert 
Perhaps Tschaikovski’s concerto for vio- 
| lin still awaits the heaven-sent violinist 
| who will play it as it sounded to the com- 
poser’s imagination when he wrote. He had 
trouble enough to find any violinist to un- 
dertake it, and probably Mr. Brodsky, who 
first played it anywhere and who played it 
long ago in Boston, came nearer to drawing 
from it all that Tschaikovski believed it 
contained. Certainly Mr. Petschnikoff’s 
playing of the music, either on Friday af- 
ternoon or Saturday evening, was not 
_heaven-born. In a sense he is master of the 
technical difficulties and intricacies of the 
concerto; he achieves accurately and surely 
all that in these respects the music exacts; 
but it is the laborious achievement of un- 
inspired and obviously toiling industry. He 
does not glorify his bravura by spontaneity 
and an air of elate improvisation, or dis- 
tinguish it by seeming fancy or elegance. 
It remains a task done to the letter, but 
with obvious nervous effort. Moreover, in 
all this passage work Tschaikovski was 
searching and sometimes finding the secrets 
‘of the violin, and there was no hint of the 
quest in Mr. Petschnikoff’s playing. In an- 
other way his song in the slow movement 
was equally disappointing. He overloaded 
it and his instrument with feeling, and 
when he sought the warmest and largest 
emotion, his bow bore too heavily upon the 
strings and vitiated the quality of his tone, 
1 so that the poignancy he would gain often 
- became mere sharpness. It was in the 
trembling ardor of the finale that his sense 
} of nervous rhythm and his agile vigor 
“gerved him and the concerto best. 


ceived, and again the pl 


| Nor, 
Caviare to the general. 
. Was more intelligible to an American audi- 
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aying of D 

and his men glorified it. The music asks 
a warm and elastic brilliance, an incessant- 
ly rich or supple instrumental color. It must 
go with the lightest and surest of tonal 
touch in the scherzo and with a sweeping 
vigor that shall have a touch of frenzy and 
yet neither rant nor roar, through the finale, 
The song of the slow movement must have 
a breadth and warmth that shall hide its 
shallowness. The first allegro has moments 
of glowing euphony. The life of the sym- 
phony is in its instrumental coloring, and 
Dr. Muck made the slow movement sound 
as the draught of claret that Keats poured 
over the snow in his throat, so rich, so 
smooth, so warm was their playing. The 
scherzo was all tip-toeing rhythms and 
brightening and fading of tonal half-tints. 
Now and then there is magic in Glazou- 
noff’s harmonies when they come to the ear 
as the orchestra brought them in the first 
movement. The gorgeous sonority of tone 
made the tumult of the finale seem a pas- 
sionate welter of excited sound. In the 
eloquence of the expression there was no 
room for thought of the idea behind. It 
was expression for its own intoxicating 
sake. Who talks of grapes when the 
smoothest of Burgundy is soothing his pal- 


‘ate or the brightest of Champagne spark- 


ling on it? Jan. Nw %.6 G ma. 'T. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PT > ’ - 
OAM ROS 2Z4 PROGRAMME. [Garb 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Overture, ‘‘The Betrothed of 
the Czar.’’ 
Tschaikowsky. Violin Concerto in D. 
(Soloist. Mr. A. Petsehnikoff). 
Glazouno+-. Symphony in B fiat, No. 5, 
One of those unified programmes for 
which Dr. Muck is becoming celebrated. 
Russian composers and a Russian soloist. 
judging by the applause, was it 
The first number 


ence than the name of its composer, Even 


' Russians seem to be at sea as to how 10 
-accent his name. The Russian ambassa- 


dor, Baron Rosen, once told the present 
writer that the accent was on the first 
syllable of ,.both names; Andrew D. White, 
our minister to Russia, agreed with this; 
but a pupil of the composer has since giv- 
en him the information that the gentleman 
himself accents his name on the first syl- 
lable of the first and the second syllable 
of the second name—RIM-sky Kor-SA-koff. 

What’s in a name? A Russian by any 


' name whatever would write melodiously 


and be intelligible in his music, and this 
composition, with all its pomp and circum- 
stance, its military effects and its ponder- 
Ous brass phrases, is yet attractive in a 
tuneful manner. "That the performance 
had an occasional touch of roughness was 
condonable because of the virility of the 
picture. In this work we do not have a 
kaleidoscopic array of fragments, such 
as we often find in modern French and 
German works, but steady and compre- 
hensible tunes which charm by their con- 
trasts and also in a more, advanced man- 


rer Wy: the Y develop ni 7 f : some — of 
figures. Such a work is refreshing in 
‘days of musical problems. 


Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto seems to 


EEN eaERURTT: «SETTER MGS OWT 
these’! "+ 


Now there came an amount of revelry 
and devilry that suggtsted that Charpen- 


tier’s ‘‘Montmartre”’ sCenes had been trans- 


planted into symphony, 


Yet it was s0 


us about as artificial as anything he has; frankly “‘canatile”’ that it possessed an odd 


ever composed. The first movement might 


have been written by either De Beriot or, 


Vieuxtemps, providing they ever became so 
prolix. One might have applied to it the 
Shakespearian words,— — 
“This will last out a night in Russia, 
When nights are longest there.”’ 


The second movement (also too long) Was |} 


at least more characteristic and less con- 
ventional. The Horn tones, giving the ef- 
fect of a bell, as in Berlioz’s “Childe Har- 
old’’ symphony, were very impressive, and 
here at least there seemed to be something 
earnest and poetic in the contents of the 
work. In the last movement the folk-song 


attraction, 


If Mr. Gericke ever repressed 


the brasses they now had their compensa- 


tion. 


“Ts a Muck running the brasses or 


are the brasses running amuck?’’ asked 
an astonished auditor of the reviewer, The 
wildest orgies of Kunavina, during the 
fair of Nijni-Novgorod, might be repre- 


sented by such music. 


It was Vodka in 


tones. But what a headache the celebrants 


' must have had the next morning! 


Louis C. Elson. 


; 


DR. MUCK REVIVES 


. ‘ . ‘ 1 r 
bazar was opened, as is usual in the finaie 


of many of Tschaikowsky’s works, and 
there was a brilliant ending. But it Was 
not the Tschaikowsky of the “Pathetique,”’ 
or of the piano concerto, or of the ‘“‘Romeo 
and Juliet’? overture, after all. 

As to the artist, Petschnikoff played both 
correctly and fluently, but with a Dresden 


China fragility of tone that was out of - 


place in Symphony Hall. His work on the 
G string was much lighter than it? ought 
to have been, but his intonation was flaw- 
less and his harmonics were very pure. 
His delicacy of expression was quite in 
place in the second movement, but more 
force would have been acceptable both in 
the first and last movements. 

The cadenza, placed like that in the 
Mendelssohn concerto, a good way from 
the end of the first movement, was brilliant 
enough, but we found Petschnikoff less 
great than many violinists that we have 
recently heard; there were some sitting 
back of him, in the orchestral ranks, who 
could have excelled him. Yet the audience 
evidently did not share this view, for they 
applauded the first movement to the echo, 
and recalled the artist twice at the end of 
the work, 

The QGlazounoff symphony began Ma- 
jestically enough and its broad unison pas- 
sages were given with much dignity. 
There was possibly too much bombast in 
its make-up and the brasses came too often 
to the front in its measures. 

Again we found the tunefulness of the 
Muscovite revealed. The Scherzo contained 


@ march that was as popular as the march - 


in Raff’s ‘“‘Lenore’’ symphony, tinkled out 
with Glockenspiel and with every sugary 
effect possible. 
plauded almost to the encore point. 

The slow movement was most beautiful, 
the ¢ém of the work. It is chiefly founded 
on a figure much like the first six notes 
of “Celeste Aida,’’ but treated in a manner 
that removed it altogether from the Verdi 
vein. and put all thought of resemblance 
or plagiarism to flight. Here also was a 


most effective contrast, a sudden change — 


to a portentous phrase on the trombones 
which came in with striking power and 
weirdness. This movement was read ex- 


Naturally this was AD= | 


BRUCKNER YHPHONY 


Dts}. 6ls 


The seventh Symphony concert was 
made notable, and in a certain sense 
interesting, by Dr. Muck’s resurrecting 
of Bruckner’s symphony in E major 
nfter a sleep that nearly approached 
that of Rip Van Winkle, It arose from 
its slumbers as ponderous and certainly 
better understood than in those earlier 
days, when it staggered audiences and 
critics alike. It no longer seems wild 


mnd fantastically noisy, for Richard 
Strauss and Mahler and the rest of the 
‘‘moderns’”’ have taken care of that. 
It is still extraordinary, however, in its 
aimost incredible mixture of beauty and 
baJdness, nobility and nothingness. 
That the man who could write the fas- 
cinating middle portion of the first 
movement, the almost supernatural 
loveliness of most of the adagio and 
the savage jocosity of the scherzo could 
. also produce the dull and formless 
scrappiness, the twaddling melange of 
the entire last movement is not ex- 
plained and cannot be. The only plaus- 
ible theory is that Bruckner was for 
most of the time a highly educated and 
respectable maker of routine music, 
across whose mind some strange in- 
fluence flashed occasional moments of 
_ genius. Was it Wagner or was it Beet- 
hoven? Both appear strongly in the 
best pages of the symphony, not in 
imitation, be if understood, but as if 
the real thoughts of those masters had 
somehow filtrated through the brain of 
a devoted disciple. The performance 
was on a magnificent plane of thought 
and virtuosity. as fine in its way as 
anything Dr. Muck has yet attained. 

Then came Moritz Rosenthal, he of 
the amazing technique, with Liszt's 
pianoforte concerto in Ei flat major. It 
was a performance of the most scintil- 
lating brilliancy, yet warm, rich and as 
highly idealized as the glittering thing. 
permits. There is little of poetry or the’! 
calmer sort of romance in the work; it! 
should be given at a white heat and with | 
all possible power and bravura, and that 


| 


; 


| 


1 


— Rosenthal contributed every necessary |~ 
qualification to its playing goes without! 
saying. Yet for some reason his phe- 


nomenal performance left the. audience) 
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the way of recalls than 
of the pianoforte. 
The performance of 


Beethoven's | 


T.eonore No. 8 overture, with which the. 


Jong concert ended, was _ stirring. but 
not exceptionally fine. Indeed, it has 
been given with more classic beauty 


many times by this orchestra. 


“Fran, | 


ee ee ee wees -- = - 


Sas & 


Musical Comment 


Dr. Muck ended on Saturday the second 
month of the Symphony concerts, and in 
it he has subdued much of the complaint 
about his programmes that was murmuring 
a few weeks ago. The programmes of the 
' first four concerts he made early last sum- 
mer in Germany. He knew nothing at that 
time at first hand of his orchestra or his 


ee ee 


public. Each had equally to come to know | 
him. As any wise conductor would do, he | 


‘shaped his programmes accordingly — of | 
familiar classics that would serve best as | 
a medium for the gaining of this mutual | 
knowledge. In the two months that he has | 
spent in Boston, he has very swiftly 


' 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


learned the resources and capabilities of | 


his band and the temper and interests of 


his public, and he has begun to arrange | 


his programmes accordingly. Three modern 
Glazounoff’s and 
Bruckner’s—have been played at the last 
three concerts. Glazounoff’s was actually 
new to Boston; Sinding’s had not been 
heard for seven years, and Bruckner’s 
Two of the three 
virtuosi—Petschnikoff and Rosenthal—have 


symphonies—Sinding’s, 


for nearly twenty. 


played modern, if more familiar, concertos 


In fact, in the last three weeks there have 


been only three classics on the programmes 
-—Chopin’s first concerto, Weber’s overtur: 
to “‘Oberon’’ and Beethoven’s third “Leo- 
nore” overture upon which Dr. Muck was 


bound to prove his skill. Surely there is no | 


‘ground for complaint over the interest o~ | 


the freshness of the last three programmes 
The worst that can be said of them is tha 
perhaps they have followed a little toc 
rigidly the severe Viennese model of over- 
ture, concerto, symphony. Two weeks 
hence, however, there will be no symphony 
at the concerts, and a new tone-poem by 
Mr. Chadwick stands on the list. Later 
in the winter. Mr. Converse’s music is to 
have a place, and there will be room far 
Debussy and other of the ‘‘new’’ French- 
men. In a word Dr. Muck, like the dis 


' ereet man he is, has preferred to discover 


his public and his band before he mad: 


'many programmes. Now he has set abou 


‘the task with a discernment that some 0° 


| his predecessors were much slower to ac- 


quire. 
' <As the concerts go forward, there seems 
“too, very little cause for the alarm that 
some listeners, especially in New York 
have professed to feel lest the precision, the 
“finesse and the euphony of the orchestr 
Should suffer under the new vigor, elasticity 
Sand sonority that Dr. Muck is giving it 
B have’ rejoiced—they could not, in- 


————— 


sed, help rejoicing—in the full-throate¢ 
and. spontaneous sonority that the ban: 
brought to Sinding’s symphony or to the 
tumbling finale of Glazounoff’s. Yet was 
not this vigor costing the orchestra a little 


of its delicacy of tone and rhythm? Thegf 


scherzo of Glazounoff’s symphony and a 
seore of the finer passages in Bruckner’s 
tested both, and it was hard to detect the 
smallest loss. One of the compensating 
beauties of Bruckner’s music is the. pene- 
trating or caressing euphony of some of 
his instrumental combinations, They sound- 
ed on Saturday like the voices of his 
visions. The brass of the band speaks full- 
voiced now, but its tones keep their mellow 
sonority. The delicate euphonic blending 


of orchestra and solo instrument has sel- | 


dom been higher than it was.when Mr. 
Rosenthal played Liszt’s concerto or Mr. 
Petschnikoff Tschaikovski’s. Moreover, ii 
is the new sonority that Dr. Muck. gains 
from the orchestra that filled Sinding’s 
symphony with its viking voice of passion; 
and the new elasticity that seized the Rus- 
sian’s rhythm and animated the overture 
to “Oberon’’ and the ‘‘Leonore’’ overture 
with fresh dramatic vitality. Perhaps Dr. 
Muck was overdisposed to draw the last 
drop of musical and emotional contrast out 
of Beethoven’s overture; but the whole im- 


pression was still of the flinging of it anew 


and spontaneously upon our ears and our 
emotions. As long as we of the younger 
generation can remember our orchestra 
has been a beautiful thing. -Now the range 
of its beauty is wider, the height and the 


depth of it ampler. There is more charac- | 


ter diversifying it and more vitality cours- 
ing through it. 

Bruckner’s symphony was better re- 
ceived on Saturday than it had been on 
Friday. The listeners were less restless, 
though there were still signs of weariness, 
and the applause was much heartier, even 
to recalling Dr. Muck, as if in thanks for 
the revival of the symphony. Yet a second 
hearing of the music brought little change 
in the impression that it originally made. 


It struggles under the severest of burdens 


that may rest upon any thing of the arts— 
its salient defects are exactly of the sort 
that most defeat its salient virtues. The 
beauty of some of the melodies, of mo- 
ments in their development, of the color 


 that-some of the instrumental combinations 


impart to them, is of the purity or the 
iridescence of a vision of the ideal. Bruck- 
ner touches at moments an ecstasy of dis- 
embodied loveliness, of idealized feeling 
that only César Franck among modern 
composers has attained. Franck, however, 
maintains this ecstasy. The listener may 
hear Franck’s music and be conscious of 
nothing else. Bruckner not only fails to 
maintain it; he falls away, and on, the 
instant, into the shallows of finicking ped- 
antry or the wastes of baldness. When 
he is not winged, he slouches. When he 
is not the Bruckner of ideal visions, he is 
Bruekner the peasant of Windhag or the 
pedagogue of ' Vienna. The singleness of 
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that absorbs’him In ‘his visions makes 


“him forget that others beside Bruckners 
were to hear his music. He bids them at 


moments into a world of his own creating 
and that only music could create. Then he 
misses the clew and leaves them groping 


the quest for it. 

Following the symphony Liszt’s con- 
certo and Mr. Rosenthal’s playing of it 
seemed the other extreme of musical 
achievement. The music itself sounded like 
an heroic improvisation, wrought ‘in sus- 
tained passion with means that leapt, per- 
fect and sure, to answer the composer's im- 
agination. The concerto may sound, and 
with reason, like a hard and brilliant show- 
piece. It may sound, even as Mr. Joseffy 
makes it, as a soft tapestry of bright and 
changeful tonal colors. And it may be the 


transforms it. The music glowed as _ he 
struck it from the piano. The very rhythms 
had a passion of motion, The ornaments 
were as hot flashes of fancy. The melo- 
dies were as the spontaneous voice of kin- 
dling and transporting: feeling. Here was 
romance speaking in its largest, warmest, 
richest voice. ‘And when it called there 
was no room for the thought of the mastery 
of the instrument or of the music by which 
it spoke and was made alive. Mr. Rosenthal 
did not read the concerto; he read Liszt's 
imagination as he wrote; he read the ro- 
mantic ‘ardor, the heroic sweep, the tonal 
magnificence of it all. 
was re-creation. 


Symphony by the Russian 
Glazounoff Played Here 


for the First Time. 
Pale 


a ail 


' 


conductor, which took place in Sym- 
phony Hall last night, was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘The Betrothed of the Tsar’’.. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Violin coneerto in D major.......Tschaikowsky 

Symphony in B flat, No. p...--+++-- Glazoonofft 


No doubt, as it is stated el: ewhere 


in The Herald this morning, MY. | 


Petschnikoff’s choice of a concerto 
| PEE SStCS to Dr. Muck the idea of a 
|; Russian programme, Russian at least 
||; in ‘name. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s unpre- 
'|'tentious and pleasing overture has 
| Russian, or at least Oriental, color 
—~ in the majority of its pages. It’ has 
‘exotic flavor: it does not come from 


|Germany. But the finale of the sym-_ 


And his reading | 
‘heard speaking in his own language | | 


SYMPHONY . 


Beate My hob, 


| The pregramme of the sixth cencert | 


of the Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck, | 
| ceive of a nobler performance and we 


Esp gg Sipe tne Only distinctigely «ue- 


movement in that work. | 
This -symphony was played here for 
the first time. It is not nearly so strik- 
ing a'composition as the ymyhony of 
Glazounoff, that follows it in order of 


‘time, and it is ‘not so generally pleasing 


and weary. The result is inevitable: the | pj that which precedes 


world loses its illusion and they renounce 


When it was 
played for the first time in London, and: 


also in New York, there were loud out- 
cries’ against the composer’s *hematic 
'plagiarisms. He was accused of Nfting 


the ‘Sword’ motive in Wagner's ‘Ring 
for his first movement, and ‘Celeste 
Aida” for his third, and other resem- 
blances, close or far-fetched, were al- 
leged. It is true that there is a sugges- 
tion of the “Sword’’ theme, and there 
is the thought of Radames’ first air in 
the matter of rhythm, in the melodic 
figure, and, once or twice, in the har- 
monic and orchestral treatment. After 
all, the chief question is: ‘“‘What did 
Glazounoff do with these cemes?”’ 
There is little individuality in the first 
three movements, which might have 
been made in Germany by any well 


| trai rour rith a taste for rich 
heroic rhapsody into which Mr. Rosenthal | trained young man ™ 


instrumentation. The first movement 
follows the traditions of form so that 


| there need be no talk of originality in 


that direction, and in the chief thematic 


|ideas and inthe development of them 


there is no departure from the highly 
respectable commonplace. The scherzo 
is pretty enough, though the main the- 
matic idea is not new. It is scored with 
the coloring and the piquancy that are 
expected in the grand ballet. The an- 
dante which follows has a suavely senti- 
mental and romantic character, but 
again we search vainly for any truly 
origina] thought or expression, 

The Finale has character, though 
rou may call it rowdy, or brutal, or 


y , | 
| even vulgar. It nas this saving merit: 


it is honest. At last Glazounoff is | 
and in a familiar, natural way. He 1s 
no longer in. Gerinany; he has not 
crossed the Alps for an agreeable mel- 
ais. He has put aside the remem- 
hrance of men that, worked before him, 
Wagner, Mendeisséhn, Berlioz, Verdi. 
In the finale he is true to his race and 
to nimself. . 
When Mr. Petschnikopp was here six 
years ago, he played Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto, and played it with little artistic 


success. He had been playing it before 


he eame, and he has_ been playing it 
since he left. It would be a miracle if 


he had not improved in his performance 
of it in many details, but his interpreta- 


tion last night was by no means en- 


‘grossing, and it was often dull. Or was 


the concerto its2lf at fault? It is to 
us one of the least interesting works of 
Tschaikowsky, yet we can easily con- 


remember that Mme. Maud Powell and 
Mr. Brodsky made much of the work. 

Mr. Petschnikoff has irritating man-~- 
nerisms, as in the manner of his at- 
tack, and he is inclined to senti- 
mentalism. In passages of sentiment 
his tone last night was warm an 
sympathetic until through exaggera- 
tion it became lush. When he essayed 
robust measures he “was not effect- 
ive. and his bravura lacked brilliance 
and authority. 

The orchestra played the overture 
in a delightful manner and its eu- 
hony and gorgeous sonority were 
well displayed in the symphony. 
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D-flat major) 


ll. Allegro moderato (C minor) 


’clock 
PIANO SOLOS 


. Valse Nonchalante 


b. Valse Mignonne 
ro moderato (C minor) 


Allegretto scherzando 
2 


Andante sostenuto 
Presto 
Maestoso (C major) 


Poco adagio ( 
Presto (C major) 
Allegro (C major) 
(Mr. J. WALLACE GOODRICH at the organ) 


Adagio (C minor) 
Alle 


Programme 
No. 2, Op. 22 


verture, “Les Barbares” 
78 
I. 


At Eight o 


c. Valse Canariote 
Symphony No. 3, in C minor, Op. 


Concerto for Pianoforte in G minor, 


His first appearance in Boston 


O 


a 
THE PIANOFORTE IS A KNABE 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the concerto 


Hoston Symphony Orchestra 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
Camille Saint-Sacns 


SAINT-SAEN 
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) At Eight o’clock 


5 


Boston Spmphonp Orchestra 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
AND 


Camille Saint-Sacns 


His first appearance in Boston 


Programme 


Overture, “‘Les Barbares” 


a ns ———— aa, 
> : 


Concerto for Pianoforte in G minor, 
No. 2, Op. 22 


I. Andante sostenuto 
ll. Allegretto scherzando 
lll. Presto 


PIANO SOLOS 


a. Valse Nonchalante 
b. Valse MiQnonne 
c. Valse Canariote 


SAINT-SAENS 


- a i ts OE 


Symphony No. 3, in C minor, Op. 
78 


I. Adagio (C minor) 
Allegro moderato (C minor) 
Poco ada&io (D-flat major) 


ee OO 


the rane omar . : 7 } ll. Allegro moderato (C minor) 
eee ee Presto (C major) 


Raa PR 8 al it , Maestoso (C major) 


Allegro (C major) 


Distinguished i ianist, Fa Year 5 Old, Fr. lays (Mr. J. WALLACE GOODRICH at the organ) 
Own W orks Before Crowded H ou Se, There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the concerto 


a 


_ Assisted by Orchestra. THE PIANOFORTE IS A KNABE 
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Mr. Camille “Saint-Saens, assisted «by 
tne Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Muck, conductor, gave a concert last 
night. jn Symphony Hall, which was 
crowded, for many stood, The pro- 
gramme included, these compositions of 
bhe distinguished visitor: Overture to 

‘the opera, “The Barbarians”; concerto { 
‘in G@ minor, No. 2, for piano; these 
piano solos—Valse nonchalante, Valse 
Mignonne, Valse canariote—to which Mr. 
Saint-Saens added his. transcription of 
a familiar symphonic andante by Haydn; 
symphony in C minor, No. 3. 

Mr. Saint-Saens visited us for the first 

Aime, and early in his 72d year. His 
rompositions have been played and ap- 
Slauded in turn for 30 years in this city, 
‘which welcomed him long ago as a Ccom- 
poser, as it had welcomed Berlioz before 
him. He has been playing the piano for 
60 years; he has triumphed gloriously in 
‘the chief cities of Kurope, in the Orient, 
lin. South America, What a long and 
brilliant career: What has he not seen 
and heard, this keen, ironical, friendly 
observer. of towns and men and life! 
What has he not done in all the fields of 
musical composition ! ay 4) 

When he first played in public, the 
year was 1846. Mendelssohn had died 
only the year before and Schumann 
had yet 10 years to live. Wagner's 
“Tannhaeuser”’ had been produced the 
year before and Verdi's “Rigoletto” and 
‘Tl Trovatore’’ did not see the footlights 
until the early fifties. Brahms was a 
lad and TschaikowskKy was only 6 years | 
old. Eighteen hundred and forty-six 
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: 
” 


was the year of the production of Ber-' 


lioz’s ‘‘Damnation .~of Faust.”’ Mr. | 
Saint-Saens has seen the revolutionaries | 


in. music flouprishing torches and alarm- | 
ing orthodox citizens and then becoming | 


orthodox themselves. He has seen the 
apotheosis of composers who in life 
were hooted at or ignored. He has seen 
Berlioz, Liszt, Wagener, Verdi, Franck, 
take their place among the immortals. 
He is now living. in. the period of 
d'Indyv, Debussy and Richard Strauss. 
| Through. all the years he has been mu- 
isically active and alert, he has been 


itrue to himself and his beliefs, and he } 


has worshipped sincerely in the great 
‘Temple of Art. When chamber and 
symphonic music were . neglected in 
Paris, he worked indefatigably to make 
it understood. A sturdy patriot in daily 
‘life, :he was not chauvinistic in his’ 
‘musical opinions and in his career as & 
‘concert giver. Extremely versatile, he 
is poet, playwright, play actor, essayist, 
archeologist, interested in all branches: 
of science,’a polished man of the world, 
famous for his wit and shrewd reflec- 
ion. 
No wonder then that Boston paid him 
homage last night in Symphony Hall. 
{[t will not soon have the opportunity 
of paying a like tribute to one as 
rorthy. 
wr. Saint-Saens came before Us 48 @ 
composer and as & pianist. Many were 
hear him play the well known 
lid fain have heard 
the ‘“‘Omphale’s 
heel’”’ place of the 


ing W 
Deter to *“The Barbarians,’ which is 


one of the composer's works of 
leoae ee distinction. me, no doubt, 
' would have willingly n heard the three 
\Mealtzes for the piano. The * Valse Non- 
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put’ the | 
onplace, | 


sympathy 

respects a no in 
which the composer is without the 
characteristic irony that flavors his 
symphonic poems and thus saveethem 
from the reproach that may often: be 


made justly against music with an 
ads harap and interlinear text. 

t is not necessary to speak now at 
length concerning the character of 
Mr. Saint Saens’ music, or to discuss 
the question whether it be skilfully 
made and eclectic. or irreproachabiy, 
made and also individual. fHe has been 
called the “finest, sanest, soundest and 
most versatile French musician of the 
19th century.” He is eertainly the 
most versatile, and he is perhaps the 
finest in the true meaning of the word. 
“Sanest and soundest” may not be the 
highest compliment or the most far- 
seeing judgment. There is a wild 
imagination that is divine insanity, 
and this quality distinguishes the best 
work of Berlioz, a colossal genius who 
happened to express himself in music. 

Mr. Pope was an eminently sane and 
sound poet, but who would rank him 
above Coleridge, Byron, Shelley or the 
Wordsworth of a few poems? A com- 
poser named Cesar Franck lived in the 
19th century. Or if exquisite taste and 
a rarely poetic spirit count for some- 
thing,. there are the songs and cham- 
ber music of one Gabriel Paure, as 
there are the poems of Collins in litera- 
ture. Should not the great composer 
be deeply emotional, passionate with a 
passion not extravagant yet glowing? 

But time settles all these questions 
in his impassive way. It is enough 
to say that Mr. Saint-Saens now seems 
sure of a most honorable rank among 
the composers of France and for the 
artistic. perfection of his musical ex-" 
pression stands among the very first. 

The audience did not grow weary oT 
applauding Mr. Saint-Saens after his 
performance of the concerto. This. 
‘performance was interesting in. many | 
ways. It was. surprising, in view oF | 
the age of the pianist, and chiefly so 
on account of tne display of mechan- 
ical clearness and dexterity. 

_ The third movement of the concerto 
was. indeed, a presto. It was taken at 
a break-neck speed, and there, as in the 
other movements, the pianist was in- 
clined to outstrip the orchestra, more 
than once at the expense of rhythm, 
The music, even that of the. first move- 
ment, does not call for any interpreta- 
tion of deep sentiment. The opening, 
which suggests Bach living in Paris and 
submitting himself gracefully to its in- 
fluence, is admirable in its dignity. 

While the melodic passages of this | 
movement have little inherent warmth, <« 
they may yet be sung with more elas-.; 
ticity and charm than tney were sung” 
last night. Fleetness, clearness and ele=- - 
gance should distinguish the interpreta. 
tion of the scherzo and the finale,’ and 
in these movements Mr. Saint-Saens Yre- * 
vealed, to us in large measure the sub- 
stantial reason for his high and long-/35, 
maintained reputation as a pianist.” 

His appearance is even now a memory, 
and it is doubtful whether he will eve 
visit us again to revive it. It was 
great pleasure to see and hear him, @ 
this pleasure should be an abiding 01 
The man himself won all hearts. “ 
| tribute paid was not. only to the cor 
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tribute was also given to the composer. 


The orchestral pieces were rather un- 
: equal, The overture to “Les Barbares” 
| in the “medley” form; that is, it is made up 
|| from themes used in the opera which are 

strung together in good contrast, but. 


| PROGRAMME, WW. 
. Overture to ‘‘The Barbarians.’’ o 
Valse Nonchalante., re 
Valse Mignonne., | g d ( 
Symphony No. 3 in C minor. ' 
One of the great events in Boston's 
. 
Hall last night. A great foreign com- | it! 
poser, possibly the very first of the French | without regard to much figure develope 
ment or to the time-honored “sonata- 
in our city. The occasion was made 4, jargee mod 
| worthy of the great visitor. Our famous 4 ade modern orchestra and shows a 
Surety in handling tone-colors that proves 
| ductor’collaborated with him ; 
' - c ] « , - ; 
pee 2 thes otpagagptlecgy um and the pro- § orchestral radicals. 
é was made up entirely of his com- Yet we do not think tl] t | 
: s tne overture one 
the enthusiasm also "OV : 
Slas als proved that Boston : 9 lack of th: rt ; oy, 
appreciated the im ane ai is a lack of that vigor and ferocity which, 
: ‘ importance of the concert. § according to Gibbon, was a trait of lank 
. ’ le ancien 
| that must have convinced him of th man legions, are somewhat too Chester 
/rank he holds in our estimation, fieldian. One needs the composer of the 
composer aside, it was a wonderful thing }} Ject of this kind. 
to find this septuagenarian (born Oct. .9 It was a pity that this short work was 
a technicist of the Lhevinne or Rosenthal | Sometimes the creator of an orchestral 
type, but a poet of the instrument, a man j} WOrK is by no means its best interpreter 
’ . , 
preciated the soul of his work and artisti- | P°’S, 48 well as the piano concerto, eould 
cally submerged his personality in the en- scarcely have been in better hands than 
the technique ample though it was _ fj Shared in the triumphs of the eveni 
vSoiaie Sei I L was, re evening. . 
mained ever a means and not an end. a Pu, 
his G minor concerto for this memorable reaa no ‘if or “‘but’’ or other mental 
ys ‘oY T M . reserve ie if ys ” s ; oc . 
concert. It is, to our mind, the best of ervarions; it was & colossal work“ qypits 
‘matin &:-savnrve wed introduces 1 organ ; is . 
remain a favorite work with pianists and |] tral adjun dee organ and piano as orches- 
| - P . Ps “ on « < tat 4 S. 
public for a generation or two. Its form y 


In this great work we have St. Saens 
at his best, as the master of figure: de- 
velopment, a giant in the field of thematic 
treatment. The figures for this treatment 
i; are audible even in the introduetion and 

part of the thematic material of the chief 


Piano Concerto in G minor, Naa 7») 
Valse Canariote. 
musical history took place in Symphony 
composers of the present, made his debut 
allegro’’ form. It is, however, scored for 
orchestra with its equally celebrated con- gt gaens’s right to high rank among the 
; 
positions. The tremendous audience and § of the composer's great successes. Ther 
© § é ‘ ses, re. 
|M, St. Saens was received with a fervor § Gaul, The barbarians, as well as the Ro- 
All considerations of the rank of the kbattle-scene of ‘‘Heldenleben” for a subs 
1835) a pianist of high rank; not, perhaps, | NOt conducted by the composer, although 
whose phrasing was perfection, who ap- | 22d, after all, the two orchestral num- 
semble. The musical thought came first, whet te0 by. Dr. Muck. ae certainly, 
We Were glad that the composer chose But the magnificent third symphony was 
his works in ‘this form, and is likely to pen £0 .Oe MeMpry of. Frans Liszt, and it 
is rather free, but that is no fault in the 


20th century, although when it was writ- 


movement was held to be very icono- 
arab: In every part of this work there 
is peautv ¢ ~har tn ae > ; - 
obec hon tat peso , Here one finds no q theme is overlapped into the subordinate 
at SS, no puzzles, no artificial ugli theme, just as Bee 4 | 
- st as Beethoven and Bre | | 
ness. The movements are ) j and ree 
ine ae S are well-contrasted j} in the two great sy i 
a Bd conipr: AS | , at symphonie predeces 
ind the brilliancy of the finale comes as | in the same key. ai 


oma aa a climax after the delicacy of Mi dig is not trammelled by form i 
The pianist-com ee aE S WOrk. +e does not make tie: sa 
om poser interpreted each | sonata return of the first part in this first” 
mood to perfection, but the chief success |; movement,,but he allows the essential 
was undoubtedly won in the bright and ¢j Parts of the melodies to return and form 
crisp second movement. In every move- § 2 transition into the Adagio, in which he 
ment, however, the veteran showed him- } /troduces the organ and gives a hymn-like 
oe a sangre of “nuance.” We have had character and a celestial ending well-fitted 
so many infant prodigies upon the piano | 2° ® homage to the memory of the great 
that it was refreshing to change to a || CO™poser which this work celebrates 
prodigy of seventy-one! When 8t. Saens In the next movement the piano enters 
srows up he will be one of the world’s | not as a golo, not even as an obbligato in- | 
finest pianists. ‘Hut we scaboay thought ch mepigg but as a definite tone-color, its | 
1e three waltzes v PRL PRs al scales being joined to certain nie ' : 
flees’’ of bey ona 9g Aor se tha Soke: ages and y Baeiicg vied des hi On ieee ad 
and he must reserve the variations of “Ah cidedly novel effect. It is possible that- the 
vous dirai-je Maman” (played “yr gs 8% piano was introduced with some reference 
ag for some 40 years hence, when he . at 1¢ Sige jereaed d tht se einite ta oe 
as m he ban out 1as something defini 
2p nna Aeapimpealigor aate and once could have been iald be we tO hen arate 
8 as phenomenon. ment 4 Sieh 
Nevertheless it was very wonderful to , 


hear the “i There is again magnificent figure t. 
grace and daintiness, the co- | ment in this second division of The tae 
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have conceived, yet it is never ugly or 
j even very puzzling, although it is carried 
‘to too great a length. Even Richard 
Strauss could not have juggled rhythms 
more intricately. After an alternation of 
6-8 and 9-8 the theme is suddenly trans- 
formed in 2-2 in. a march style, and then 
again ehanges into a 3-1 rhythm. And 
amid all these changes one can follow the 
‘most subtle development of the violin-viola 
_theme and another, rather broken me'ody 
in three-noted figures, 
Cymbal clashes punctuate the phrases 
and serve to identify’ them amidst the 
rhythmic complexity, and the finole is 
srand and lofty and in it the organ blends 
-with ‘the orchestra in a noble climax. In 
‘short, allof the complexities and the orches- 
“tral tone-coloring of the most radical 
! school are in this work, without the ugliness 
'and senseless dissonance that too often ac- 
'Gompany them. It is perhaps St/ Saens’s 
“greatest work, and it was an epoch-making 
“event to have this given in Boston under 
‘the composer’s own supervision, if not un- 
‘der his personal direction, 


| Mr. Wallace Goodrich was at the organ, 
and that instrument added tremendously 
-to the effect. ‘The piano was at the rear 
of the orchestra, since, for once, it had no 
leading part. 
' At the close of the symphony M. St. 
| Saens was called to the platform and again 
| forced to bow his acknowledgments, 
| We have had several great composers in 
America in the recent past. Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo, Guilmant, ete., and very soon 
| Puccini is to direct one of his own operas 
‘Yon this side of the Atlantic; but, sinee 
Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky and Dvorak 
‘were among us there has been nothing 
comparable to the musical event which 
took place last night in Symphony Hall. 
| Louis C, Plson. 


“Saint-Saens Concert. 


A change has been made in the pro- 
‘gram of the Saint-Saens conceit which 
is to be given in Symphony hall next 


Monday evening. Since it was first an- 
nounced. that the distinguished com- 
poser was to come to Boston innumer- 
able requests have been made that he 
nye one of his piano concertos. When 
t was announced that he was to play 
only the organ great disappointment 
was expressed. The fact is that he 
cannot play the piano and conduct in 
the same evening. 

The general desire to hear him pla 
i.e piano led the management to as 
Dr Muck if he would conduct this extra 
concert. It was asking a good deal, for 


drums (tonic and dominant). The workins- | ¥y 
out is as ingenious as ever D’Indy could |} UM 
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WILOLY APPLAUD 
~SUINT-SHENS 


ES NTN 


Eminent French Composer, 
Pianist, Virtuoso, Veteran 
of Thousand Concerts, 
Receives an Impressive 
Ovation. 


‘ ( ‘, Pt ty Me LA 
fern ab View + 7 / 
One of the most important musical 
events Boston has known for many 
years—perhaps the most important, so 
far as affectionate sentiment and the 
personal equation are concerned—was | 
that which had-_its enthusiastic scene | 
at Symphony Hall last evening when’ 
Camille Saint-Saens, the grand old man. 
of France, and the greatest composer | 
now living in the world, stood before | 
nearly 3000 friends and modestly, but | 
genially. bowed his head to the plaud- | 
its of the throng. 
The incident was all the more touch- 


jing and impressive because Saint-Saens 
‘is old, and yet age was not the pre- 


‘vailing note. 


just’ at this time the orchestra is hard | 


at work on some unfamiliar musie. Dr 
Muck, however, said that he would be 
glad to help make the Saint-Saens con- 
cert a success, and yesterday it was 
settled that the composer would . not 
conduct or play the organ. . 

He will play his concerto in G minor, 
the most popular of the works he has 


| 


Above and beyond all 
was immense admiration for the man 
who has for over forty-five years up- 
held the banner of absolute music in 
France; who has written symphonies, 
operas, masses, songs, concertos, cham- 
ber music entr’act pieces, oratorios, 
chorals, organ compositions, cantatas— 
in fact, everything known to the human 
musical mind—and who has achieved in 


all this prodigious mass of music Many 
things of a grace, beauty and piquancy 
that will send them down the years 
to whatever immortality is destined for 
the music of the mneLeoRty century. 
There was felt, too, that uplifting that 
comes to most human beings in the 
presence of a great man. And there 
was the extreme pleasure of hearing 
highly prized works interpreted by the 


i'master from whose mind and heart they 
| sprang. 


} 


written for the piano, and a group of: 


solo pieces. The orchestral numbers 
will probably be his overture to the 
‘opera, “Les Barbares,’’ and his sym- 
y in C minor, Nov 3.) 


The concert was. of course, entirely 
made up of Saint-Saens’ pieces, two of 
them familiar, the others less so. The 
Symphony Orchestra and Dr. Muck lent 
their services, and certainly the com- 
poser could not have been other than 
satisfied at the interpretation of hfs 


musical thoughts by the splendid band: 


and its virile and magnetic’ conductor. 
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-j rest, infused into it more interest and Verdi did, we he ick as long. as— 


is sometimes the 
ease, for it is not in ee toed ‘most | 
attractive vein. And the markably | 


effectiveness than 


| 
| 
||} poetic and. powerful reading . 
i minor symphony made that. long and. 
| ‘sometimes diffuse, chouen always~ beau- 
tiful composition, a th 
| 'joyment. 
|| Saint-Saens himself played the spark- | 
\| ling and exquisite G minor pianoforte 
concerto, the warhorse of countless 
hordes of pewhy fledged pianists, and 
he played it with amazing power and 
| technical skill for a man of his years. 
'| The sonorous ‘force of his left hand, 
|| the flexibility of his trills and roulades 
{| and the clean-cut virtuosity of every- 
thing that he did were almost incredi- 
| ble. As for his charm of authority, 
| the beauty of his rhythmic expression, 
the elegance of all his phrasing, no 
| praise can be extravagant. Saint- 
| Saens is that rare sort of genius, a 
| ereat composer and a great pianist. 


Flowers and Plaudits. 


At the close of the concerto the enthu-/ 
siasm of the big audience was unbottled | 
and the player was recalled time after 

| time, in the midst of which journeys off. 
‘and on the stage he vas presented with | 


an enormous stand-wreath of palm/> 
leaves, with C. S. S. in immortelles run- 
ning across and a bow of French tri- 
color at the bottom. 

The smiling veteran of a thousand 
concerts carried his trophy away by 
main force, struggling, but happy. Af- 
terward he played three waltzes of his 
own, pretty trifles, elegantly turned, and 
then, as an encore piece, a fantasie on 
a familiar Haydn symphony air, which 
pleased the audience as much as.any- 
thing ring the evening. 


} 


Musical Events 
h are Ler) 


AINT-SAENS, who is to ap- 
iH pear here as composer and 


PD) mM pianist with the Symphony 
~ 1.68 orchestra at the special con- 


cert next Monday evening in Symphony 
Hall, has already played four times in 
New York, and at each concert several 
hundred have been turned away from 


of the C'}| 


| appearances. 


composer, 


Carnegie Hall, unable to secure seats. ~ 


It has been many years when any art- 
ist, except Paderewski, has had such a 
sensational success in that city. Tho 
huge audience of the first concert was 
attracted chiefly by curiosity, but at 
the subsequent concerts it was Saint- 
Saens, the pianist, who drew them. 
The same Is true of Chicago, where he 
has already played three times with the 
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Coming Concerts—The Visit of Saint- 
Saens 


a? 
Fa 
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| ae 
The Symphony Orchestra is to givé a 


ng of true €N-\ special concert on Tuesday evening, Oct. 80," 


in Symphony Hall in honor of Saint*Saénwsy 


the eminent French composer, of whose 


approaching visit to America much has_ 
Transcript. 


been already printed in the 
The full Symphony 
the programme will . 
Saint-Satns’s own music; and he himself 
will-conduct, exéept in one of his piano 
concertos, in which he will take the solo 
part. 


Orchestra will play; 


consist entirely of 


The occasion will be, moreover, his” 


first public appearance in this country. No» 
French composer of such generally acknowl- | 
edged eminence and none such of any na- 
tionality, except Tschaikovsky, has hither- | 
to visited this country, and it is an agree- — 
able “homage,’’ as Saint-Saéns would say | 


in his own French, that the chief orchestra 
in America should be the first to receive 
him. Not only does Saint-Saéns love new 
lands and new manners, but he loves also, 
and as few composers do, the zest of public 
He was an accomplished pi- 
anist long before he became a distinguished 
and he has nursed his’ skill 
as carefully as though he were a virtuoso, 


whose reputation depended upon it. In | 


France and in many European cities he has 
often conducted in concerts of his own 
music, and the pleasure he finds in the 
work passes quickly to his audience, With 
d’Indy, last winter, as the guest of our 
orchestra, and with Saint-Saéns a fortnight 


hence for his first appearance in America, © 


Boston seems a musical haven for French 
composers, 


~~ 


_ SYMPHONY TICKETS 


Two seats, first balcony, 5 and 6B; bargain. 


Address L. H. M., 44 Gray St., Arlington, Mass. _ 


od 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


Two aisle seats, evening; choice location; very 


low. Address G E. F.. Boston Transcript, 


(AY: - 7 


The Symphony tickets come some- — 
what higher, like about all the other 
necessaries of life nowadays. | 


Chicago orchestra and where efforts are ist: 


being made to have him return. Every 
inducement has been offered him to 
stay more than the allotted six weeks in 
America, but the great Frenchman 
the cold and is yearning for 

, where he spends hi inters. 
Tt is an interesting fact ‘That he ex- 
pects during the coming winter to write 
4 another symphony. 


practically nothing but the mechanical 


S-H WARNKE. 
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SAINT-SAENS’ RECITAL. Pee 5 I¢o¢ 


Camille Saint-Saéns gave a piano recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, November 27, before a fair 
sized and very enthusiastic audience. The program, most 
unconventional in its makeup, was as follows: 


airs od see 
DS 
J.es Tourbillons . Rameau 
Les Cyclopes .«..--- 
Beethoven 
Barcarolle ...--- Chopin 
Fragments of First Act, Samson and Delilah Saint-Saens 
Andante, from Surprise Symphony 
Valse Mignonne 
Valse Nonchalente 
Valse Langoureuse Saint-Saens 
Valse Canariote Saint-Saens 
Quartet, from Henry VIII ... Saint-Saens 
Transcribed by the Composer. 


Saint-Saens 


Saint-Saéns is a recognized authority on early classical 
music—indeed, on what school of music is he not an au- 
thority ?—and his playing of Bach and Rameau was a lofty 
performance, serene in spirit, chaste and continent in color, 
and masterful in the presentation of musical outlines and 
contrapuntal details. The clearness of Saint-Saéns’ touch 
and technic, his penetrating musicianship, and his knowl- 
edge of rhythms and accents, all combine to make him an 
ideal interpreter of the clavichord school of music. 

The Beethoven sonata was given a translucent exposition 
as regards its strictly musical contents, but a more vivid 
presentment of some of its moods would have helped the 
performer to touch his hearers more deeply. The same 
thing may be said about the Chopin barcarolle, which is 
essentially a work for a pianist of passion. 

In his own music Saint-Saens was inimitable. .His polish 
of technic, purity of tone, and elegance of phrasing set off 
the four charming waltzes in delightful fashion, and in the 
larger excerpts the composer was most successful in imi- 
tating orchestral colors and effects and suggesting happily 
the idea of singing voices, with instrumental accompani- 
ment. 

All in all, the occasion to hear a master-musician like 
Saint-Saéns at the piano was a memorable one, and suc- 
ceeded in putting the hearers ‘nto a most enthusiastic frame 
of. mind. Continued applause rewarded all the perform- 
ances of the venerable composer-pianist, which he ac- 
knowledged with his customary grace and modesty. 
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tue Cows).  SAINT-SAENS’ RECITAL. Dee 5 \Go6 


Camille Saint-Saéns gave a piano recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, November 27, before a fair 
sized and very enthusiastic audience. ‘Lhe program, most 
unconventional in its makeup, Was as follows: 


Italian Concerto 
Prelude and Gigue ‘ 
) 2ameau 
I.es Lourbillons 
Les Cyclops ....-Rameau 
ace Opes 
; | | 
; fethoven 
Sonata, A flat, op. 2 , »¢ , | 
Barcarolle Chopin 
fragments of Il irst Act. Samson anc sac 
) ; . | : Saens 
Andante, from Surprise Symphony..+-++errs | 
’ SNaens 
Valse Mignonne ..--+++eereee | ap 
! Ss -Saens 
Valse Nonchalente ....-+-+esseeeece: 3 aan at 
Saens 
Valse Langoureuse pa 
; Saens 
Valse Canariote a3 7 a 
| Saint-Saens 
Ouartet, from Henry 2) 7 erry a re Se 2 


Transcribed by the Composer. 


Saint-Saens is a recognized authority on early classical 
music—indeed, on what school of music is he not an aur 
thority 2-—and his playing of Bach and Rameau was a lotty 
performance, serene in spirit, chaste and continent in color, 
and masterful in the presentation of mu ‘cal outlines and 
contrapuntal details. The clearness ot Saint-Saens touch 
and technic, his penetrating musicianship, and his knowl- 
edge of rhythms and acceiits, all combine to make him an 
ideal interpreter of the clavichord school of music. i 

The Beethoven sonata Was oiven a translucent exposition 
as regards its strictly musical contents, but a more vivid 
presentment of some of its moods would have helped the 
performer to touch his hearers more deeply. 1 he same 
thing may be said about the Chopin barcarolle, which 1s 


essentially a work for a pianist ol passion. | 
In his own music Saint-Saens was ‘nimitable. .His polish 
of technic, purity of tone, and elegance of phrasing set oft 
the four charming waltzes in delightful fashion, and in the 
larger excerpts the composer was most successful in im- 
tating orchestral colors and effects and suggesting happily 
the idea of singing voices with instrumental accompani- 
ment. | 
All in all, the occasion to hear a master-musician like 
Saint-Saens at the plano was a memorable one, and suc- 
ceeded in putting the hearers into a most enthusiastic frame 
of. mind. Continued applause rewarded all the pertorm- 
ances of the venerable composer pianist, which he ac- 


knowledged with his customary grace and modesty. 
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By Kent Perkins. 1906-O7. 


Camille Saint-Saens, seventy-one years 
‘old, in many respects the leading composer - 
of France, man of the world, actor, poet, ) \| Y ORC HESTR 
‘archaeologist, essayist—and several other JALAL - 
 things—scored in Symphony Hall last night 
‘one of the most remrkable triumphs ever : 
won ia the musical history of Boston. in--A Conduet« 
‘cidentally he gave a smashing blow to the 
‘theories of Osler. — 
| It was his first visit here, where his 
{music has been admired for a generation. . _ 
|| As he was to play his own piano music and CHART 
| ‘Dr. Muck was to lead the Symphony play- — 7 
| ers in some of the great Frenchman's or- 
|| chestral work, the combination magnet 
|} drew a splendid audience that filled all the 
| seats anid all the standing room. 
| The new Symphony leader had never be- 
|; fore been seen by large numbers of the. 
| 3,000 present, as they were not regular + 
|| Symphony patrons. He was warmly re- 
‘| ceived and both he and the orchestra were | 
| | roundly cheered after the first number, the limme 
'loverture to Saint-Saens’s opera, ‘The Bar-j"": i 
| barians,’’ whose semi-savage climaxes were | 
_| delivered with magnificent force and whose | 
| romantic interludes were ‘voiced with NS on a THEME by JOSEF HAYDN, 
charming grace. i 


Then appeared Saint-Saens, short, stout, mct Antoni), op. 56A. 
erect, with bearded face and _ large, full | 
head, a type of the large-minded, big-heart- | 
ed Frenchman of the Loubet class, ‘whom - 
; resembies not a little. He came upon 
| 
| 


the stage with firm tread, nonchalantly re- 

moving his white gloves as he advanced. . ) for VIOLIN, in F sharp minor. 
With dignified grace he acknowledged 

the storm of applause that greeted him. 

Then he adjusted the piano seat to fit his 

short legs, with Dr. Muck eager to aid, but 

hesitating to interfere, sat down like a 

youth full of bottled up energy and be- 

gan after the  orchestra’s preliminary 


strains his own concerto in G minor, No. 

|“, one of the most difficult of piano com- | 

| ag ea i SONG AT THE MANGER ) From the 
fis rapidity, without sacrifice of preci- | 


|| Slon, considering his years, was perhaps th 


actually ran away from the young giants 
| of the Symphony Orchestra, "who worked 
jlike Trojans under the spur of Dr. Muck 
{to keep up witu his break-neck speed. They 
were often a part of a note behind him in . 
\the complicated rythm of the presto. | 

The concert closed with a magnificent »; t: 
rendition of Saint-Saen’s Symphony in cPis 
| minor No, 38, to which Dr. Muck and his | 
players gave their best in high art and. 
‘Spontaneous enthusiasm. The composer. 


‘heard it with evident pseasure from a se- AMOWSKI. 


cluded seat among the audience under the) 
right balcony. ) 
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egretto vivace.— 
—Presto. 


le animato. 


, doch nicht schnell. 
o.—Quasi adagio.—All 
Allegro animato.—Allegro marzia 


No. I. 


Allegro: Trio: Etwas langsamer. 


Sehr feierlich und langsam. 


Soloist: 


Programme. 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA in EH 


flat major, 
Allegro maestos 


SYMPHONY in E major, No 7. 
OVERTURE to ‘“‘Leonore,’’ No. 3, OP. 72. 


I. Allegro moderato. 


II. Adagio: 


Scherzo; 


IV. Finale: Bewegt 
The Pianoforte is a Weber. 


VII. GONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, AT 8, P.M. 


Iii. 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr. MORITZ ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Much fuss was made in some quarters about the fact that ° 


Dr. Muck performed Bruckner’s seventh symphony (at the 
Thursday concert), and the work was analyzed and dis- 
cussed as though it were not perfectly familiar to musicians 
for years past. The old legend about the Bruckner- 
Brahms-Hanslick battle was stirred up, and excited con- 
troversy raged in the proverbial teapot. Of course, all 


readers of THE MusIcAL COURIER remember the numerous 
reviews of Bruckner’s seventh symphony printed in the 
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Berlin, Vienna, London, and Leipsic letters of this paper. 
It is therefore not necessary to devote any space at this 
time to analytical discussion or historical exposition. Just 
as Bruckner could not be made an issue against Brahms 
vears ago, so he cannot furnish subject matter for argu- 
ment now. His works were never, and are not at the pres- 
ent time, in any sense of the word revolutionary. Nor are 
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His shrewdness was as great as | 
courage, for he put the symphony f 
in the order of pieces. Had he put 
last, each movement no doubt wou 
have alded in clearing the hall befor 
the appointed time. Any serious o i 
phony should first, when the ears |) 
and the spirits of the hearers are tin- 
jaded. BHspecially ts this true of a sy 
“seve that is performed for the f 
time, or fs unfamiliar, Mr. Gericke r 
duced Bruciner’s Seventh in Boston tn 
1887, to the great consternation of: 3 ni 
tenths of the hearers, if we may bell 
the contemporaneous reports. 
we have heard the third, fourth, 1 
and unfinished ninth of. this extre 
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poser who mastered the symphonic form in its mechanical 
aspects, and wrote good, wholesome, academic, music. 
Sometimes he rose above the average of the many second 
class composers who have written symphonies, and more 
often he remained on their level. 
life is reflected in his music; it hardly ever shows any real 


power of imagination, any striving other than that of a 


His simple and lowly 
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Much fuss was made in some quarters about the fact that cars et tag agit 
Dr. Muck performed Bruckner’s seventh symphony (at the — » C 
Thursday concert), and the work was analyzed and dis- me 
cussed as though it were not perfectly familiar to musicians 
for years past. The old legend about the Bruckner- 
Brahms-Hanslick battle was stirred up, and excited con- 
troversy raged in the proverbial teapot. Of course, all 


| | | 
readers of THE MUSICAL COURIER remember the numerous , . the composer was present. _He also first 
ee eR Mile pales ane inted in the conducted the work in Berlin. | 

1} Tienna, London, and Leipsic letters O 1s paper. ons to rumps, who nks of 
B erlin, Viens : bio re aS. a » at this the applause that may follow a perform- 
It is therefore not necessary to devote any space a : ance, will not choose a symphony by 


; ; : ‘ay ) 
time to analytical discussion or historical exposition. Just Anton Bruckner s Aston- Bruckner, whose time has not yet ar- 


i rived, if it will ever come, as far-as the: 
as Bruckner could not be made an issue against Brahms 


great musical public is concerned in any. 
. é, : . ; 7 , any orchestral player , 

vears ago, so he cannot furnish subject matter for argu- éshing W ork VY ith Fam- <1 Seer in their rye 9 Por A plier an 
ment now. His works were never, and are not at the pres- | Di P d ie eae Ape ea pd pom ag 
ent time, in any sense of the word revolutionary. Nor are ous irge erforme . | conspicuous because in Boston there is 
‘ ’ | Seale no meposte to set Brusn ne mica ae 

la ’ ' agains rahms’, an e devotion o 
Tur ald Dee yf °° | oven gh bay Gad is vor us a matter 

efis ° ; | of not e slightest Importance, 

Brilliant Playing of Liszt 5 Furthermore, an indifferent public 
in Sits conntey not welt acauatsrse 

. wit ruckner’s symphonies has been 

Concerto for the \easily persuaded to believe that they 

are all dull or as the music of a 

Pi madman. Some have repeated idly the 

1ano. remark of a German about this very 

hie symphony. He described it as “the 

confused dream of an orchestral play. 

| The programme of the seventh eoncert)| 6% Qpstt ape by resegn Of ir Thee cae 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr.\| repeated it and smiled in a superior 
| | Suck, conductor, given last night in aeeole es thoush they may never have 

; eard the sympnony. ; 

Giphouy ta B wonder, Noctise-.,.+, Brodaee'| ookt ata nt aii ines eck 
Piano concerto in B flat major, No. 1... ..- Liszt , out first of all that whic s good in 
Overtrue to ‘‘Leonore,’? No. 3.......Beethoven ,| 9 work of art and at the game Siu << 
Dr. Muck {s to be thanked heartily for | inquire in what respects this work of 

y for |/art is to be distinguished from others, 

his courage in putting a symphony by |j what is to be said of this colossal com. 


Anton Bruckner on the programme and position that enchants for a moment 
: the manner tn which he conducted it. || 224 bores for minutes; that raises the 
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hearer to the high heavens and then 
His shrewdness was as great as his|| quickly drops him into the slough of 


courage, for he put the symphony first despond; that makes him now wonder 


at an unsurpassable flight of imagina- 
in the order of pieces. Had he put it|/tion and now at futile repetitions of 
last, each movement no doubt would} insignificant detail; now wonder at 


have alded in clearing the hall before }2m eloquence that reminds one of 
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far 
1uditors to sleep had 


sm with which he tried 
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alls 
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| | Beethoven and now at music that is 
the appointed time. Any serious sym-/) little above the chatter of a magpie? 


} 


| phony should come first, when the ears|; How could a man who conceived the 
and the spirits of the hearers are un-| exposition of the first theme of the first 


movement, the pathetic and impressive 
jaded. Especially its this true of a sym-. adagio with that haunting melody of 
phony that is performed for the first} unearthly beauty given to the violins— 


time, or {gs unfamiliar. Mr. Gericke pro-|| 2 melody that Beethoven might well 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Once for all. 


who f 


reat. and time will prove that this MUSICAL COURIER 
ewortn length of the seventh sym- 


ent enthusia 


nature. 
put most of t 


duced Bruclkner’s Seventh in Boston in Dave Oey in ear thé Cee = ys 
1887, to the great consternation of nine- -| dirge in this same adagio, the Titanic 
tenths of the hearers, if we may believe | scherzo—how could a man who thus 


showed the rarest genius have so wo- 
the contemporaneous reports. Since then | fuijy jacked the faculty of self-criticism 


we have heard the third, fourth, fifth | which would have led him to strive after 
and unfinished ninth of this extraordi- |@ more logical continuity of _ musical 


thought and to throw out whole pages | 

nary composer, but as yet there Is no - of neonee uential and tiresome detail? - 
devoted band of Brucknerites in Boston. This fatal lack of proportion in Bruck- 

If the overture by Beethoven had | ner’s musi¢ is more to be deplored than 
come first and then Mr. Rosenthal’s j the passing reminiscences of passages 
performance Of the goncerto, the greats. ae in. works of Wagner and 
er part of the audience wou no doubt . 
have eat courteously, through, the Ars |, other, symphonies of, this. singilat 
movement, pos y throug e second, |} . 
and then exodus would have come after || genius, which are of elemental and over- 
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ANTON BRUCKNER. 


avor for the work. 


a 


to arouse I 


they startling, or even surprising. Bruckner was a com- 


is correct. 


poser who mastered the symphonic form in its mechanical 


set down as a composer 
vy would h 


aspects, and wrote good, wholesome, academic, music. 
Sometimes he rose above the average of the many second 


conducting, and the evid 


tvpical “‘biirgerliche 


not Dr. 


mate 
phon 


b 
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class composers who have written syinphonies, and more 
often he remained on their level. His simple and lowly 


; ; ‘lwheiming grandeur, pages of a beauty 
life is reflected in his music; it hardly ever shows any real revelations. 5 ; 


1 "“Dr. Muck is @ discriminative, not a/{ that is not of this earth and can be ex. 
: nati any striving T° ; | ressed only in music, pages that put 
power of imagination, any striving other than that of a fanatical, admirer of Bruckner. He Wes essed only in music, Pies oniy tor 


the symphony in Austria, at Graz, when 
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rhe ated pianist, Moriz Rosen- 
thal, was the soldist of’ the seventh 


| Symphony program, making his first. 


ce est Ps | 
melodic thou he childlike com- 


poser who etrnes years as a hum- 


le school teacher and organist in Aus- 
trian villages and towns, | 

Mr. Rosenthal is a pianist who ex-. 
cites the warmest respect as well as un- 
hounded admiration, He is a thinker, 
not merely a virtuoso beyond compare. 
His rounded nature and his knowledge 
of the arts, literature, science, the 
world enter into the dazzling brilllance 
of his performance of Liszt’s concerto 
and glorify it. The pianist’s imagina- 
tion reconstructs the romantic years of 
Liszt and vitalizes all that which might 
otherwise seem to be of a long forgotten 
and antiquated period. Liszt wrote the 
concerto for himself. He unconsciously 
wrote it also for Mr. Rosenthal. I have 
never heard such an amazingly brilliant 
and at the same time such a truly 
poetic performance of this fascinating 
work. 

Jo speak of Mr. Rosenthal’s-fabulous 
|'mechanical proficiency would be imper- 
‘'tinent toward him and the reader, for 
this proficiency was acknowledged long 
ago. He had purposed to play Chopin's 
concerto in © minor, but in this. he was 
anticipated. It would have been a de- 
light to hear him in the work of Chopin, 
but it is a matter of general congratu- 
lation that we were all allowed to know 
his conception of the concerto by Liszt. 
One might grow eloquent over the poesy 
of his mechanism, its ineffable clear- 
ness, the lucid reasonableness of its 
fieetness, but the pianist’s broad and 
heroic view of the work as 2 whole and 
the impressiveness of his presentation of 
that view are still more memorable. 

The performance of the orchestra was 
of the highest standard, and Dr. Muck 
was equally the sympathetic friend and 
eerercrer of Bruckner, Liszt and Bee- 

oven. 
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Rosenthal Plays With 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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‘Tucker's Sunday Concerts Begin 
Today in Chickering Hall. 


Coming Recitals by Gadski, 
_ «Eames and Others. 


appearance here after an absence of 
about .eight years. He played Liszt's 
E-flat major concerto. The other num- 


bers were Bruckner’s IE. major sym-. 
phony and Beethoven's ‘‘Teonore’’ over | 
ture, No. 3 The wonder-pianist, in: 
sclecting the Liszt concerto, had oppor-. 
tunity not only to skow his technical | 
skill in dazzling colors, but also to | 


charm by a poetic exploitation of the 


familiar number, in which the tonal | 


beauty of his work was of a quality 
that made a potent appeal to one’s 
imagination. It was not by the tre- 


mendous power shown at times that he 
wzained the greatest appreciation, but by 
the marvelous octave runs, trills long 
sustained, and exquisite arabesques ut 


lightning speed, which he fairly showered | 


upon the concerto. 


The dynamic contrasts. were clearly | 


set forth, the fleetness of his fingers did 
not cloud the beautiful quality and 
clearness of his tones and all his arpeg- 
gios and runs were smooth and even. 
And allied to the air of authority in 
musical utterance Rosenthal's demeanor 
is as modest as can be imagined, and 
with but the slightest suggestion of en- 
thusiasm. ‘he latter his audience Sup- 
plied in abundance, recalling him sev- 
eral times to the platform. 

The orchestral accompaniment was of 
the highest order, Liszt proving no 
more difficult to Dr Muck’s forces .iuan 
did Bruckner, whose symphony came 
first. This massive work takes, more 


than one hour in performance, and is. 
generally austere In style, strongly sug- 
gestive of Wagner's influence In some: 


of its fortissimo modulations and filled 
with complex instrumentation. 

Much originality in treatment ‘is shown 

in the adagio, the solemnity of the 
themes being preserved skilfully in each 
band choir, the crescendos in particular 
calling for special praise on account of 
the clear management of the instru- 
mental combinations. The scherzo is 
| peculiar, being rather heavy in effect, 
‘though there are some light spots in it. 
There is much that is tempestuous in 
the finale. The interpretation was sat- 
isfactory, of course, but the work was 
rather too ponderous and severe in 
character to arouse much interest. e 
‘“Teonore’ overture Was delightfully 
played. 

The orchestra will be away this week 
on its second trip. The program. for 
the next rehearsal and concert will in- 
clude Elgar’s overture, “In the South"; 
Cleopatra,” a symphonic poem by 
Chadwick, first time; variations and 
double fugue on a “Jolly Theme” by 


Georg Schumann, first time, and Wag-. 


ner’s *“*Rienzi’’ overture. 
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324 WASHINGTON S7RuET, BOSTON, Mass. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1906 


| Musical Comment 
| Dr. Muck ended on Saturday the second 
month of the Symphony concerts, and in 


it he has subdued much of the complaint 
| about his programmes that was murmuring 


al tumbling finale of Glazouno’ was Wee was 
}} not this vigor costing the orchestra alittle 
of its delicacy of tone and rhythm? The 
scherzo of Glazounoff’s symphony and a 
score of the finer passages in Bruckner’s 
tested both, and it was hard to detect, the . 
| smallest loss. One of the compensating 
' beauties of Bruckner’s music is the pene-— 
trating or caressing euphony of some of” 
his instrumental combinations, They sound- | 
| ed on Saturday like the voices of his. 
visions. The brass of the band speaks full- . 
voiced now, but its tones keep their mellow . 


a few weeks ago. The programmes of the | sonority. The delicate euphonic blending 


_merin Germany. He knew nothing at that 
time at first hand of his orchestra or his 
_public. Each had equally to come to know 
him. As any wise conductor would do, he 
shaped his programmes accordingly — of 
familiar classics that would serve best as 
a medium for the gaining of this mutual 
knowledge. In the two months that he has 
spent in Boston, he has very swiftly 
learned the resources and capabilities of 
his band and the temper and interests of 
his public, and he has begun to arrange 
his programmes accordingly. Three modern 
symphonies—Sinding’s, Glazounoff’s and 
Bruckner’s—have been played at the last 
three concerts. Glazounoff’s was actually 
new to Boston; Sinding’s had not been 
| heard for seven years, and Bruckner’s 
for nearly twenty. Two-of the three 
| virtuosi—Petschnikoff and Rosenthal—have 
' played modern, if more familiar, concertos 
In fact, in the last three weeks there have 
| been only three classics on the programmes 
_—Chopin’s first concerto, Weber's overtur' 
_to “Oberon’’ and Beethoven's third “‘Le- 
| nore” overture upon which Dr. Muck was 
| bound to prove his skill. Surely there is no 
_ground for complaint over the interest 0” 
the freshness of the last three programmes 
The worst that can be said-of them is tha' 
' perhaps they have followed a little toc 
rigidly the severe Viennese model of Over- 
ture, concerto, symphony. Two weeks 
hence, however, there will be no symphony 
at the concerts, and a new tone-poem by 
Mr. Chadwick stands on the list. Later 
in the winter. Mr. Converse’s music is to 
have a place, and there will be room for 
Debussy and other of the “new” French- 
men. In a word Dr. Muck, like the dis- 
ereet man he is, has preferred to discover 
his public and his band before he mad: 
many programmes. Now he has set abou’ 
the task with a discernment that some oO! 
his predecessors were much slower to ac- 


quire, 


—————- 


As the concerts go forward, there seems. 
too, very little cause for the alarm that 
some listeners, especially in New York. 
have professed to feel lest the precision, the 
finesse and the euphony of the orchestra 
should suffer under the new vigor, elasticity 


| and sonority that Dr. Muck is giving it 


They have rejoiced—they could not, in- 


- deed, help rejoicing—in the full-throated | 


and spontaneous sonority that the ban’ 


of orchestra and solo instrument has sel-. 
dom been higher than it was when Mr. . 
Rosenthal played Liszt’s concerto or Mr. » 
Petschnikoff Tschaikovski’s. Moreover, it! 
is the new sonority that Dr. Muck gains; 
from the orchestra that filled Sinding’s) 
symphony with its viking voice of passion; 
and the new elasticity that seized the Rus-/ 
sian’s rhythm and animated the overture; 
to “Oberon’” and the ‘‘Leonore’”’ overture. 
with fresh dramatic vitality. Perhaps Dr. . 
Muck was overdisposed to draw the last. 
drop of musical and emotional contrast out 

of Beethoven’s overture; but the whole im- 
pression was still of the flinging of it anew. 
and spontaneously upon our ears and our, 
émotions. As. long as we of. the younger. 
generation can remember our orchestra - 
has been a beautiful thing. Now the range 

of its beauty is wider, the height and the. 
depth of it ampler. There is more charac- . 
ter diversifying it and more vitality cours: 

ing through it. 


Bruckner’s symphony was better’ re~, 
ceived on Saturday than it had been or 
Friday. The listeners were less restless, 
though there were still signs of weariness, 
and the applause was much heartier, even 
to recalling Dr. Muck, as if in thanks: for 
the revival of the symphony. Yet a second” 
hearing of the music brought little change 
in the impression that it originally made. 
It struggles under the severest of burdens. 
that may rest upon any thing of the arts— 
its salient defects are exactly of the sort. 

that most defeat its salient virtues. The 
beauty of some of the melodies, of mo- 
ments in their development, of the color 
that some of the instrumental combinations. 
impart to them, is of the purity or the 
iridescence of a vision of the ideal. Bruck- 
ner touches at moments an ecstasy of dis- 
{! embodied loveliness, of idealized feeling 
that only César Franck among modern 
-_ composers has attained. Franck, however, 
maintains this ecstasy. The listener may 
hear Franck’s music and be conscious of 
nothing else. Bruckner not only fails to 
maintain it; he falls away, and on the. 
instant, into the shallows of finicking ped- 
antry or the wastes of baldness. When. 
he is not winged, he slouches. When he 
ig not the Bruckner of ideal visions, he is 
Bruckner the peasant of Windhag or the 
pedagogue of Vienna, The singleness of 
mind that absorbs nim in his visions makes - 
him forget that cthers beside Bruckners 
were to hear his music. He bids them at 
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“Homents"int6 a world of his own creating || 9° 
and that only music could create. Then he 


misses the clew and leaves them’ groping 
and weary. The result is inevitable: the 
world loses its illusion and they renounce 
the quest for it. 


Following the symphony Liszt’s con- 
certo. and Mr. Rosenthal’s playing of it 
seemed the: other extreme of musical 
achievement. The music itself sounded like 
an heroic improvisation, wrought in sus: 
tained passion with means that leapt, per- 
fect and sure, to answer the composer’s im- 
agination. The concerto may sound, and 
with reason, like a hard and brilliant show- 
piece, It may sound, even as Mr. Joseffy 
makes it, as a soft tapestry of bright and 
changeful tonal colors. And it may be the 
heroic rhapsody into which Mr: Rosenthal 
transforms it. The music glowed as he 
struck it from the piano. The very rhythms 
had a passion of motion. The ornamenis 
were as hot flashes of fancy.. The melo- 
dies were as the spontaneous voice of kin- 
dling and transporting feeling. Here was 
romance speaking in its largest, warmest, 
richest voice. And when it called there 
was no room for the thought of the mastery 
of the instrument or of the music by which 
it spoke and was made alive. Mr. Rosenthal] 
did not read the concerto; he read Liszt's 
imagination as he wrote; he read the ro- 


mantic ardor, the heroic sweep, the tona] 


magnificence of it all. And his reading | 
was re-creation. | 


—— anne 


Public _interest. ran high over 
day’s symphony < 
Hall, partly on @ 
severith symphony, 
has won laurels ab “gs raed 
the first appearanc : 
in Boston during his present tour. 
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‘it. His hands joyfully. gambolled ‘auh¢ 
caracolled over the piano, and from thpt 
time on things. went with incredible das 
Bhd elapse t eee Jt 

The strongest orchestral  fortissimo 
seemed incapable of “‘feazing’’ him, and 
there was the absolute conviction that 
had there been three more orchestras 
he would have outdid ’em all. His nerves 
| must have been electric batteries, and 
surely those finegrs and wrists can be 
nothing but tempered steel! 

As the last crashing chord sounded 
through the hall he rose, elated and su- 
preme, and bowed to the frantic ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Rosenthal showed himself in this 
concerto as the agile, all-conquering vir- 
tuoso, nothing more, 


BRUCKNER'S SEVENTH 
~ SYMPHONY PLEASED 


yester- 
vw concert at Symphony 
ecount of Bruckner s 
with which Dr. Muck 


road, but mainly over 
Rosenthal 


Dr. Muck did wonders in his interpre- 


tation,. and all tha 
the ©eomposer wee said, 

Bruckner's | musica 
attaining. reeognition , in the 


t could be said for 


l works are slowly. 
musical 


. her, with 
but it is a question whet : 
reir axcentionsl faults and virtues, they 


will ever be a complete success, 


‘erto 
The opening chords of the conc 
were struck with brusque authority, the 
more lyric themes of the first and sec- 


ond parts. were deciaimed, not sung, 


and 


rouch it all one felt that the virtuoso 
che nuhaeriix for what was to come. 

But with the nervous tapping of the 
triangle at the beginning of the allegret- 
| to, Moritz’ eyes began to gleam in a 


Beethoven. Leonora Overture, No, 3. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. 


| Bruckner. Symphony in E major, No. 7. 
| Liszt. Piano Concerto in E flat. 


Soloist, Mr. Moritz Rosenthal, 
Let no one suppose that it was a short 
concert! It lasted two full hours, and had 
it not been for Rosenthal and the Liszt 


Paprika it would have been a fatigued at- 


dience that departed from the hall at 10 
p.m. It was a deed of heroism to play 
the Bruckner symphony and Dr. Muck has 


-shown thereby that he is not one of those 


conductors who seeks merely the applause 
of his audience, but that he igs endeavoring 
to educate and broaden the public taste. 


| Find fault with the Bruckner seventh 


symphony as we may, it is yet our duty 
to hear it and to study it, as one of the 
peculiar musical developments of modern 
times. 

How much temporary harm an unjust 
or biased musical critic of prominence can 
do! Not all of Hanslick’s brutal antagon- 
ism has been able to keep Bruckner’s 
symphonies out of the repertoire; but he 
was able to torture the composer and make 
his life generally miserable. How “much 
this was the case may be surmised from 
the fact that once, when Bruckner was 
presented to the Austrian emperor and 


that monarch genially asked, “‘Can I do, 


anything for you?’ Bruckner, with a 
peasant’s faith in the omnipotence of the 
emperor, burst out with,—‘‘Yes, your ma- 
jesty, if you would only ask Mr. Hanslick 
not to write about me any more!’ 

We need not join the Hanslick assaults 
with rapier and bludgeon when we say 
that we do not altogether admire the 
present work. It is music for musicians 


' only and appeals too frequently to the 
intellect and too seldom to the emotions. 


[ts thematic material is very scanty, for 
all that it ig more than an hour in per- 
formance. Dr. Muck was wise in putting 
it at the beginning of the concert, for not 
only did he thus force each auditor to 
stay to the end of the work, but one came 
to it fresh and unjaded and was thereby 
better able to follow the tremendous 


| amount of figure development. 


Great ability to transform musical fig- 


, ures is not an unmixed good. One some- 
| times follows this to the exclusion of mel- 
| odic beauty, of tone-coloring, of emotional 
| expression. 
‘themes upside down, can augment and 
| diminish them, can give them backwards, 
'until one is overwhelmed with the ingen- 


Bruckner can turn his 


uity of the workmanship, but the variety 


and beauty of thematic material of Bee- 
| thoven or Brahms are not present. The 


tone-coloring is not better than the neutral 
tints of Brahms. Frequent contrasts of 
the fullest orchestra with unsupported 
solo phrases, and many combinations of 
tuba or bass-trombone with the flute, may 
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‘Yet there are occasional climaxes of 


some fervor, oases in the desert. These. 
were chiefly in evidence in the second — 


(slow) movement, in which the tone-color. 
of the tubas gave a sonorous solemnity. 
But even here the music would not soothe 
a heart-ache or cause a tear to flow. 

The Scherzo was attractive in its brus- 
querie, had good contrasts and was clear 
and coherent, Its striking figure could be 
easily followed even by the non-musician. 


“ 


The figure aforesaid is closely akin to the | 


“Flying Dutchman’”’ motive, as the brass 
crescendo and climax at the end of the 
first movement is an echo of the ‘“‘Dawn’”’ 
scene of the second act of ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 
In all the work there is no crabbed ugli- 
ness, and there igs no seéking after dis- 
sonance merely for the sake of being orig- 
inal; in this point, at least, Bruekner is 
above many symphonists of modern days. 
The finale is again given over to deriva- 


| 
| 


tions, inversions, and other conjurings. | 


We suspect that if Bruckner had been less 
of a contrapuntist he would “have been 
more of a composer. The symphony is > 


| remarkable in its school, but we do not 
|, enjoy the school, Yet it was good to hear > 
| it and to study it, and the public may ™ 
; breathe easier over a heavy task well at. 


complished. Possibly Dr. Muck shares | 


this feeling. At all events he deserves 
great credit for a clear and well-balanced 
performance of a gigantic work. 


Musical Events 


mm OR the seventh concert of the 

1 Symphony orchestra, . Dr. 

Muck offered Bruckner’s 

1 Seventh Symphony, Liszt’s B- 

flat Concerto for pianoforte and orches- 
tra, and Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore’”’ over- 


| ture. Mr. Moritz Rosenthal was the 


soloist. It required considerable cour- 
age on the part of the leader’to put 


(the Bruckner number in _ his _ pro- 
j8ramme. It’s not a popular selection, 


and the chances are it never will be. 
It’s too long, over an hour in length, 
and its flashes of brilllancy are alto- 
gether too few and too far between. 
As a study for the musician, it is 
doubtless all right, but for. the aver- 
age musical audience the work is too 
deep. It was well placed at the begin- 
ning of the concert. 

Mr. Rosenthal has never been heard 
to better advantage in this city than 
Saturday night in the Liszt concerto, 


jnor has a better rendition of the com- 


position been heard. It was delight- 
ful, and bordered on the sensational. 
The playing of the orchestra was fully 
up to that of the pianist. After a truly 
wonderful finale the pianist was four 


,times recalled in the most enthusiastic 
| manne 


r. 

The delightful Beethoven number 
provided aq fitting close to a concert 
that will long be treasured by § the 
Symphony audience. It’s a grand work, 
and was well interpreted. 


| 
| 
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a poverty and unworldirtess that haf sesthetic pleasure indeed, the pleasure of. 
as Vienna Knew Him and Some Traits of compelled him to fiddlo for village fete beauty, fancy, power and skill appealing . 
His Symphonies | 


For the Symphony concerts of this week, 
the last before the monthly journey of the 
orchestra to other cities, Bruckner’s sev- 
enth symphony—the symphony of the poig- 
nant adagio that’ was the composer’s la- 
ment for the dead Wagner, who had been 
his friend—will be played for the first time 
in twenty years. It was written between 
1881 and 18838; Nikisch played it in Leipsic 
in 1884 and Lévi at Munich in 1885. In 
1886 Bruckner’s own Vienna heard it under 
Richter, and in the same year Mr. Gericke 
gave it in Boston. Since then it has not re- 
appeared on our Symphony programmes, 
and very few of Bruckner’s nine sym- 
phonies have ever found a place there. 
They have in some measure made their 
way in Germany and in Austria—the com- 
poser who was the teacher of Nikisch, 
Mottl and Mahler has not lacked con- 
ductors for champions—but in France, in 
England and in America they are still 
very little known. Dr. Muck believes that 
Bruckner’s music deserves a hearing alike 
for its own sake and for our musical in- 
formation, 
Symphony that discloses his larger qualities 
at their fullest, coupled with fewest of his 
shortcomings; that did most to bring him 
just recognition; and that has usually 
made the deepest impression of all his 
music upon audiences, 

The other day in Berlin a musical journal 
published a “Bruckner number,’ and at 
the end of a rather tedious set of essays 
| were reproductions of drawings and carica- 
tures of him made in his lifetime. His fig- 
ure lent itself easily to ridicule; it was 
short, dumpy, and surmounted by a little 
round head. The chin is slight and almost 
receding; the eyes are bright sunken dots; 
but the forehead is broad and high, and 
there is will in the projecting nose. It is 
distinctly the figure of an elderly and timid 
man, and yet of a curiously overgrown 
‘child. Scrutinize these drawings more 
closely, and even in the caricatures there is 
some hint of his traits. He was a singularly 
simple and devout man, who could dedicate 
a@ symphony unaffectedly To The Good God’ 
and make none that knew him smile. In 
him was the mystic vein of a Fra Angelico 


—and his working life was cast in the last. 


half of the nineteenth century and in 
Vienna. Yet then and there his real world 
was the world of his music and his imagin- 
ings. He had a few friends and sought 
none; he travelled little and was untouched 
by experiences of new lands; he had not 
an interest in the world b#@t music and his 


‘piety. His. simple-mindedness was at once 


and he is beginning with the } 


while on Sundays he played the organ if 


the village church. His skill as an orf 
ganist brought him the means and the 
opportunity for his studies, and led hint 
finally from minor Austrian towns to Va 
enna. There in comparative freedom ang 
leisure he sought, in his symphonies thf i 
musical expression of which he _ hac 
dreamed so long. No other musical form} 
though he wrote masses and choral pieces}, 
so deeply appealed to him. There are nin¢ 
of these symphonies in all, the last, “T\ 
The Good God,’ unfinished. Bruckne} 
struggled to get a hearing for them; am 
at first succeeded oftener in other Germar 
cities than in Vienna. There musicians 
and amateurs alike disdained them ano 
Hanslick the reviewer was spitefully bit; 
ter. Steadily Wagner had stood Bruck: 
ner’s friend, or as he seemed to Bruckner, 
his demigod. Richter at last began to play 
his music, and Vienna first listened, then 
approved, and finally gave the composer 
what belated honor it might. 


Bruckner follows the symphonic form as 
Beethoven left it, and stops at no lengths 
in the development of his melodies. His in- 


strumentation and his sense of tonal color | 
generally are plainly of the Wagner whom | 
how- | 
| ever, in his melodic ideas, and endless fer- 


he loved. There is individuality, 
tility in his evolution, variation and trans- 
formation of them. His invention flows 
placidly forward with new harmonies, new 
rhytnms, new, co rbina tons, new coniras:s, 
Sometimes it ‘seems cold satan: sometimes 
the listener longs for any outburst of any 
passion. And then the large calm and the 
serene exaltation of the tones possess him. 
There is even a measure of grandeur in 
them and sometimes an emotion that by its 
very depth touches majesty. There is the 
voice of religious faith warmed and soft- 
ened by mystic feeling in some of his 
adagios, and the voce of religious and mys- 
tic elevation in some of his final movements, 
as though he would have them an apothe- 
osis in tones. Yet just before has stood a 
scherzo that has a dreamy grace of senti- 
ment and expression and carries a singular 
charm as though of the naive delight of the 
composer as he wrote. They are long sym- 
phonies, because Bruckner had been wait- 
ing so many years to speak and had tv 
other voice for this pent utterance bul 
music. They are broad symphonies because 
of this high calm and serene detachmen! 
from all but his visions; and they are thick 
symphonies, for his harmonic invention was 
tireiess. But the hackneyed gibe—some ay 
it was originally Hanslick’s and some say 
W elngartner's—that they have length, 
yreadth and thickness, is more witty” Mhan 
fair. : ‘ 


f 


' Paris of Louis XVI. 
will shrug their shoulders, 
| and say, 
| audience.”’ 


+ ought 
| personal and convenient adornment of their 
walk and conversation. 


The Exceptional Mood of the Audience— 
The Music as It Is, and the Music as the 
Circumstances of Bruckner’s Career ard 
His Traits Have Transfigured It—The 
Concerts of the New Week and the New 
Month-—-Musical News 


For an hour and ten minutes yesterday 
afternoon, the audience at the Symphony 
concert listened to Bruckner’s seventh 
symphony, first with signs of restlessness, 
then with obvious tokens of weary indif- 
ference. Dr. 
phony from the end to the head of the 
programme, and there was no escape if the 
listeners would have their Rosenthal, Liszt 
and Beethoven that were to come. The 
long, first movement palpably failedto warm 
their interest. The second fell like a pall. 
So far there had been only restlessness 
and, after either movement, a few faint 
and scattered handclaps. For the rest of 
the symphony, there was plain boredom 
The house rustled incessantly; there was 
the buzz of low whispers; the programme 
book, from the first to the last page be- 
came comfort and diversion; the general 
atmosphere of the hall was somnolent; the 
house looked what it felt. Audiences at 
the ‘Symphony concerts show each week 
more or less liking for the several num- 
bers of a programme. It must be long 
since they have shown such frank indif- 
ference toward any music and such utter 
weariness of it as they showed yesterday 
with Bruckner’s symphony. 

Bruckner still has his champions even here 
in Boston, though his own Vienna is four 


| thousand miles away, and the battles be- | 
‘tween his partisans and those of Brahma | 
' seem only a little less historical than those | 


of the followers of Gluck and Piccini in the 
These local champions 
lift tneir brows 
‘It was only a Friday-afternoon 
Perhaps Bruckner will fare 
better tonight, but, after all, is there such 


a great gulf fixed between the *nusical un- | 


derstanding and appreciation: of ‘the two 
audiences? Often it is hard to detect it in 


their general attitude toward any particular , 


number of a given programme. Moreover, 
was the audience yesterday, whatever its 
musical quality, much to blame for its dis. 
position toward Bruckner’s symphony’? 
Musical information is a good and usually 
an interesting thing—even a continuous hour 
and ten minutes of it. Some of us must 
have it of necessity, others of us think they 
to have it; others still count it as a 


Information there 


Muck had shifted the sym- | 


and the emotions, a very high and fine sort. 
of pleasure trtly, but pleasure none the 
less. From Bach to Mahler and Reger that | 
pleasure has taken many forms and will | 
take many more, but whatever its guise 
and shape, pleasure it remains. Did 
sruckner’s music give that pleasure; and 
if it failed to do so, was not the audience 
justified in its indifference to it? 
Supposititious cases are notoriously futile 
fn argument; but suppose, for example, that | 
one Anton Bruckner, otherwise unknown, 
had dispatched to Dr. Muck a small bale © 
of manuscript containing a symphony in 
E-major numbered seven. It is not sup- 
posititious to say that the conductor would 
have examined it with the utmost care, un- 
derstanding and sympathy. If it seemed 
to him interesting in itself and likely toe 
stir the interest of his hearers, its length ; 
was a trifle. No one complains of the di- | 
mensions of some symphonies that are as 
long: in the intrinsic interest of them such 
a detail vanishes. Because the music of 
this unknown Bruckner raised many and 
singularly uncouth difficulties of perform- 
ance was equally trifling. It is the busi-~ 
ness of a conductor and an orchestra to 
conquer them. But when he discovered— 
to take only the shortcomings of the music 
that Bruckner’s partisans admit—its lack 
of any large plan and unity; its loose and 
clumsy architecture in mass and detail; 
its page upon page of pedantic trivialities 
elaborated with endless pains while the 
music as a whole flags and gropes; the 


| essentially episodic quality of much that 


it contains, its recurring awkwardness, 
banality and emptiness—when he consid- 
ered these things might he not presumably 
have hesitated over performance of the 
music. He would feel as many listeners felt | 
yesterday the beauty and the significance of 
Pruckner’s melodies, the imagination that — 
plays intermittently in the development of _ 
them, the individuality and poignancy of 

some of his instrumental combinations, the ~ 
curiously passionless and detached imagina- 

tion that lay behind. Would these quali- 

ties have offset in this supposititious case | 
all the shortcomings of this seventh sym- 

phony by this unknown Bruckner, and 

brought it to performance? Dr. Muck is) 
eminently objective; he has been steadily > 
apt thus far in the taking of the music ; 
that he plays for exactly what it is. They, 

more reason, therefore, for suspecting that 

this symphony of the imaginary and un- 3 
known Bruckner would have been baled SD 

again and returned? 

There is no imaginary or unknown Bruck- 
ner. There is rather a Bruckner whose 
music the circumstances of his career and 
the traits of his life have glorified and. 
transfigured out of its real semblance. Pigs. 
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An oinette’s Paris pursued an operatic. duet 
in which partisans of the one and the other 


eagerly and bitterly took sides. The Opéra 
is preparing ‘to revive one of his pieces this 
winter as a historico-musical curiosity, as 
a survival of a famous musical quarrel. 
Meanwhile, Gluck’s operas live of them- 


selves. In a somewhat similar way, though , 


Bruckner may rank among symphonists far 


} 
higher than Piccini among operamakers—in | 
a similar way Bruckner and his music fig- | 


ure in a later musical warfare that be- 
tween the champions of Brahms and Wasg- 


ner in the Vienna of the seventies and the 


eighties. The partisans of Wagner and the 
decriers of ‘Brahms chose to thrust forward 
Bruckner’s symphonies as their exemplar 
in absolute music, and storms of contro- 
versy beat upon them. Living, he suffered 
cruelly under the conflict. Now that he is 
dead, that contest is presumed to give his 
music interest and importance. It has made 
for it in some quarters something very like 
a cult. The quarrel over Brahms and 
Bruckner has become the symphonic par- 


allel to the operatic quarrel over Gluck and 


Piccini, We must hear the other part, bore- 
dom or no boredom, and we must feel as 
men in Austria and Germany, where they 


still take new music with intense partisan~- 


ship, felt in the bitter controversies of @ 
quarter of a century ago. Who does, who 
can? There are no such wanming heats for 
us of Boston in 1906 when we listen to 
Bruckner’s music. We hear it in its cold- 
ness and its baldness. 

Bruckner lived a life that began in 
poverty; that continued long in struggle; 
that was tortured first by the neglect of 
his symphonies and then by the fierce con- 
troversies over them and him; almost to 
the end of it he knew little happiness. He 


Was singularly simple-minded, pure of 


heart, detached from the world, absorbed 
in his music and the visions he was fain 


| to make it impart. He was a good man— 


good to what Vienna thought queerness. 
Often he was a piteous figure; almost al- 
ways in ‘that Vienna of the seventies and 


eighties he was pathetically incongruous. 


But what after all have these circumstan- 
ces, moving as they may be, to do with 
the qualities or the impression of his 
music. We do not try Beethoven's music 
by the circumstances of his life. Do 


those of Bruckner’s give his its moments 


of noble thought and utterance, of poig- 
nant beauty, of almost unearthly exalta- 


‘tion of mood? Or do they give its wastes 


of barren and empty pedantry, of passion- 
less monotony, of broken and futile 


groping? ‘They give neither the virtues 


mor the shortcomings, but they glamor 
‘poth. Simple-mindedness is not the way 
to the achievement of so intricate a thing 
‘as a modern symphony, nor does it invite 
the puissant utterance of the modern or- 
ehestra. Purity of heart is truly a bless- 
ing, but it is not the way to the passion 


and the power that we ask of modern — 


———— a <m 


dfn te cetantaes Of Mr. a as eu v 
of Liszt and Beethoven, it will be time t 
fo Ree a | 


write on Monday. 


DR. MUCK REVIVES 


BRUCKNER SYMPHONY 
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The seventh Symphony concert was 
made notable, and in a certain sense 
interesting, by Dr. Muck’s resurrecting 
of Bruckner’s symphony in E major 
after a sleep that nearly approached 
that of Rip Van Winkle. It arose from 
its slumbers as ponderous and certainly 
better understood than in those earlier 
days, when it. staggered audiences and 
critics alike. It no longer seems wild 


Richard 
Strauss and Mahler and the rest of the 
‘“moderns’”’ have’ taken care of that. 
It is still extraordinary, however, in 


and fantastically noisy, for 


almost incredible mixture of bea 


cinating middle portion of the 


its 


uty and 
baldness, nobility and nothingness. 
That the man who could write the fas- 


first 


movement, the almost supernatural 


loveliness of most of the adagio 


and 


the savage jocosity of the scherzo could 
also produce the dull and formless | 
scrappiness, the twaddling melange 


the entire last movement is 


not 


of. 
ex- 


plained and cannot be. The only plaus-_ 
ible theory is that Bruckner was 
most of the time a highly educated and 
music, 


respectable maker of routine 
across whose mind some stra 


nse 


fluence flashed occasional moments 
genius, Was it Wagner or was it Beet-| 


hoven? Both appear strongly 
best pages of the symphony, 


in 
not 


imitation, be it understood, but as 
the real thoughts of those masters had 
somehow filtrated through the brain of 
4 devoted disciple. The performance 
was on a magnificent plane of thought 


and virtuosity. as fine in its 


way 


for 

in- 
OL 

the} 


in | 
if | 


as 


anything Dr. Muck has yet attained. 


Then came Moritz Rosenthal, 


he 


of 


the amazing technique, with Liszt’s | 
pianoforte concerto in E flat major. 
was a performance of the most scintil- 
lating brillianey, yet warm, rich and as 
highly ide alized as the glittering thing 


permits. 


calmer sort of romance in the work; 
should be given at a white heat and with | 
all possi ible power and bravura, and that; 
Posenthal contributed every necessary | 
qualification . to its playing goes without: 


saying. Yet for some reason his phe-! 


It | 


There is little of poetry or the , 


it ' 


nomenal performance left the audience 


comparatively cold; tyros and 


medeoc- | 


rities in number have won far more in 


the way of recalls than did this ae 


of the pianofor te. 
The performance of 


Beethoven’ g | 


Leonore No. 3 overture, with which the, 


long concert ended, 


not exceptionally ‘fivie, Indeed, 


many times_ by. this. orchestra. _ 


-— 


was stirring, but | 
it has | 
been given with more classic beauty | 
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Bruckner. Symphony in E major, No. 7. 
Liszt. Piano Concerto in E flat. 
Soloist, Mr. Moritz Rosenthal. 
Beethoven. Leonora Overture, No, 3. 
Let no one suppose that it was a short 
concert! It lasted two full hours, and had 
it not been for Rosenthal and the Liszt 


| Paprika it would have been a fatigued au- 


dience that departed from the hall at 10 
p.m. It was a deed of heroism to play 
the Bruckner symphony and Dr. Muck has 
shown thereby that he is not one of those 
conductors who seeks merely the applause 
of his audience, but that he is endeavoring 
to educate and broaden the public taste. 
Find fault with the Bruckner’ seventh 


symphony as we may, it is yet our duty | 


to hear it and to study it, as one of the 


peculiar musical developments of modern , 


times. ” 

How much temporary harm an unjust 
or biased musical critic of prominence can 
do! Not all of Hanslick’s brutal antagon- 
ism has been able to keep Bruckner’s 


‘symphonies out of the repertoire; but he | 
was able to torture the composer and make | 


his life generally miserable. How much 
this was the case may be surmised from 
the fact that once, when Bruckner was 
presented to the Austrian emperor and 
that monarch genially asked, ‘‘Can I do 
anything for -vou?’’ Bruckner, with a 


| peasant’s faith in the omnipotence of the 


emperor, burst out with,—‘‘Yes, your ma- 
jesty, if you would only ask Mr. Hanslick 
not to write about me any more!” 

We need not join the Hanslick assaults 
with rapier and bludgeon when we say 


'that we do not altogether admire the 
present work. It is music for musicians 


only and appeals too frequently to the 
intellect and too seldom to the emotions. 
Its thematic material is very scanty, for 
all that it ig more than an hour in per- 
formance. Dr. Muck was wise in putting 
it at the beginning. of the concert, for not 
Only did he thus force each auditor to 
Stay to the end of the work, but one came 
to it fresh and unjaded and was thereby 
better able to follow the tremendous 
amount of figure development. | 

Great ability to transform musical fizg- 
ures is not an unmixed good. One some- 
times follows this to the exclusion of mel- 


| odie beauty, of tone-coloring, of emotional 


expression. Bruckner can turn his 
themes upside down, can augment and 


|diminish them, can give them backwards, 


until one is overwhelmed with the ingen- 
uity of the workmanship, but the variety 
and beauty of thematic material of Bee- 
thoven or Brahms are not present. The 
tone-coloring is not better than the neutral 
tints of Brahms, Frequent contrasts of 
the fullest orchestra with unsupported 
solo phrases, and many combinations of 
tuba or bass-trombone with the flute, may 
astonish, but do not charm. 


' technique as” Moritz Rosenthal. 


; 


. game fervor, “oases in he qeaert ‘The 


were chiefly in evidence in the Beda. 
| (slow) movement, in which the tone-color 
of the tubas gavé a sonorous solemnity. ~ 
But even here the music would not soothe. 


'qg heart-ache or cause a tear. to flow. 


The Scherzo was attractive in its brus-— 
querie, had good contrasts and was clear 
and cohérent, Its striking figure could be 
easily followed even by the non-musician. 
The figure aforesaid is closely akin to the 
“Miying Dutchman” motive, as the brass 
crescendo and climax at the end of the 
first movement is an echo of the ‘‘Dawn’’ 
scene of the second act of ‘‘Lohengrin,” 

In all the work there is no crabbed ugli- 
ness, and there igs no seeking after @is- 
sonance merely for the sake of being orig- 


(inal; in this point, at least, Bruckner is 


above many symphonists of modern days. 

The finale is again given over to deriva- 
tions, inversions, and other conjurings. 
We suspect that if Bruckner had been 148s 
of a contrapuntist he would have been 
more of a composer. The symphony is 
remarkable in its school, “but we do not 
enjoy~the school. Yet it was good to hear 
it and to study it, and the public may 
breathe easier Over a heavy task well ac- 
complished. Possibly Dr. Muck shares | 
this feeling. At all events he deserves | 
great credit for a clear and well-balanced | 
performance of a gigantic work. | 

When Liszt was asked what he meant | 
by his seven-noted figure which begins his | 
E-flat concerto and is s9 prominent all | 
through it, he sang to its notes—‘‘Das ver- | 
steht ihr alle nicht’’—‘‘That you cannot ) 
understand !”’ But it has become very | 
easy to understand nowadays, and we 
only wish that Bruckner or Reger or 
D’Indy were as comprehensible in their 
figure development. We always consider | 
the E-flat concerto as rather a Hungarian | 
Rhapsody than a true concerto, both be- | 
cause of its very free shape and the prom- | 
inence given to the solo instrument. 
Judged by strict rules the Liszt concerto . 
in A is much the better work, but the 
highly spiced and scintillant E-flat con- 
certo will always be the more popular of 
the two. | 

And it had the artist of artists to bring 
out its glittering effects. There is no 
pianist alive, who has such a marvellous 
In his 
double trills, his octave work, his clear- 
ness and rapidity in runs and scales, in 
short in every type of wrist-action and 
finger-work, he seems unapproachable, 

And he’ entered into the spirit of the 
concerto perfectly. Once in a while his 
dash caused the orchestra to become wind- 
ed, but they managed to keep up with him 
as a whole, and the end of the concerto be- 
came a whirlwind. 

Great as Rosenthal is in many directions 
we have never heard him to better ad- 
vantage. Possibly this was because Bruck- 
ner had been a trifle indigestible and the 
highly-spiced dish came at the most op 


—- potune moment. The audience became 


frenzied in their plaudits and four recalls 
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Symphony Hall. 
VII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, AT 8 P.M. 
CONCERT OVERTURE, “‘In the South.”’ 
SYMPHONIC POEM. “Cleopatra.’’ 
VARIATIONS and DOUBLE FUGUE on a Merry 
OVERTURE to the opera “‘R 


SEASON 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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proved that they. appreciated the -artist. 
We cannot imagine a better performance 
of the ‘‘triangle concerto” (as Liszt’s ene- 
‘mies called it) than was given on this oc- 
- casion. 


Beethoven’s ‘Leonora, No. °3’’ (most | 


prosaic name of a most dramatic over- 
ture) was finely interpreted. Yet we ought 
not to forget that this has always been 
finely cgnducted at these concerts, and !t 
was impossible to improve upon past per- 
formances of the work. There might have 
been more power in the second trumpet 
signal of this composition. Both calls 
were of about the same dynamic force, 
which did not carry out the idea of the ap- 
proach of the governor, Louis C. Elson. 


eee 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1906-O7. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


VI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


ELGAR. CONCERT OVERTURE, “‘In the South.’’ 


CHADWICK. SYMPHONIC POEM. “Cleopatra.”’ 


(First time in Boston.) 


GEORG SCHUMANN. VARIATIONS and DOUBLE FUGUE on a Metry 
Theme. 


(First time in Boston.) 


WAGNER. OVERTURE to the opera “‘Rienzi.’’ 
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Auguste Mustel of Paris. It is an instru- 
harmonica, in which 
plates of steel are struck with hammers 
as in a piano action. ‘These steel plates 
are placed over boxes of wood which act 
as resonators or sounding-boards. 

It gives a tone of much sweetness, and, 
combined with the reed tone of cabinet 
organ, it has a tone-quality of its own, 
sweeter and softer than that of the Glock- 
enspiel. Tschaikowsky, Puccini, Leonca- 
vallo and a host of French composers have 
used the instrument in their scores. Its 
erystal, bell-like tone is perhaps a trifle 
sugary, but not ineffective. 


— ew eee 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 

PROGRAMME. Veet}. 0 

“Wilgar—Overture, ‘‘In the South.’’ % 

~Chadwick—Symphonic Poem, “Cleopatra. 

Georg Schumann-Variations and Double Fugue 
on a Merry Theme. 

Wagner—Overture, ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 

It was the loudest concert we have ever 
heard in Symphony Hall. Kettie-drums, 
bass-drum and snare-drum held high car- 
nival, while the brasses roared giant mel- 
odies. Dr. Muck believes in unity ot 
programmes, and this concert was unified 
on the plane of fortissimo effects. There 
was no soloist, which we think is a merit 
in the concerts of so great an orchestra. 

We are always giad of an opportunity to 


Georg Schumann! Georg Schuman! 
What is your idea of merriment? The 
melody on which the variations were | 
hear an Higar selection, for he is a com- | founded was of the type dne often finds in 
poser about whose rank there is yet Con- | the “Studenten Commers-buch” and sug~- 
siderable doubt, and it is interesting tO | sested what the German calls “hair-ache” 
study his scoring, his figure development | rather than happiness and there was cer- 
and his themes, and thus confirm or COn- tainly “‘Katzenjammer”’ in the funeral mareh 
tradict the opinion as to his greatness. and also in the 1st variation, for hassoons. 
We begin to think him less great than we yet, as regards humor, there is far more 
did at first. We do not place Mahler in o¢ jt in a single phrase of the bassoon- 
the first rank, and we are coming to rank | work that Brahms wreathed into ‘Was 
Elgar’s orchestral work considerably be- kommt dort von der Hoeh’,” in the “Aca- 
low Mahler's. | demic Overture,’’ than one can discern nt 

The performance of the work was dIS- | 21) these skillful variations. 
finctly more impressive than at its first | he second variation, however, was very 
Boston presentation, a year ago. DY. | original and even humorous. It gave the | 
Muck gave something of the majesty of ‘chief figure of the melody to the kettle- 
ancient Rome to the martial touches of the | gryms which became for the time being 
overture. ‘In the South’ in this case | the leading instrument of the orchestra: | 
does not give an Atlanta riot, a picture Of | 7+ ig very rare to hear this humble instru- 
a lynching, a Tillman specch, or a Varda- | ».ent used so prominently. Tausch, the | 
man theme, for Elgar confines himself tO | guecessor to Schumann (Schumann, the | 
the south of Italy, but, as regards definite | oot, we mean) as conductor at Dussel-_ 
characteristics, it might as well be the | gor¢, once wrote a kettle-drum concerto, 
south of England, with the exception | hut he demanded five kettle-drums, while 
noted above. ‘The viola melody was finely | g.,umann, the lesser, here contents him- 
played and a word of commendation muSt | .n:¢ with 
be added for the horn playing also. But 
the overture seemed as long as the narra- 

tion of a travelling friend who button- 

holes you and tells you all about his im- 

pressions of Italy after his first tour. 


three. Meyerhkeer also once 
sored a whole march for four of these 
instruments, solo, in ‘“‘Robert le Diable.”’ 
he other variations had less to say for 
theinselves, although all were skillful. But 
the finale was a movement that would 
have taken a prize in any contrapuntal! 
examination. We do not to be sure laugh 
very boisterously at a double fugue, but 
there were some odd combinations and 
tremendous ingenuity displayed in every 
part of this intricate finale. 

Waener discarded his ‘Rienzi’ overture 
as trash. The public does not agree with 
him and still applauds it to the echo. it 
has never before received so fiery a read- 
ing as that of Saturday. Dr. Muck evi- 
dently imitated King Lear, and signalled 
to the brasses:— 

‘“Rlow. winds, and crack your cheeks! 
Rage! Blow!” 


Mr. Chadwick’s new work was badly 
placed, coming after so much of modern 
orchestration. It has gusts of passion 
and strong contrasts and, of course, many 
Sensuous touches, and the orchestration 
is that of a master of the modern school; 
yet we do not rank the composition with 
the beautiful ‘‘Melpomene’’ overture. 

We are glad that Dr. Muck chose Mr. 
Chadwick as the American composer 10 
whom to pay his first honor. The con- 
ductor read the work with much power 
and made the most of the sharp contrasts, 
which were not only between the charac- 
ters of the military Antony and the ama- 
tory Cleopatra, but also between love- 
making and lamentation, between triumph | ,.4, that suggested a tonal cyclone, The 
and sorrow. The union of the two themes | trombones and heavy brasses are evident- 
at the end was not only a fine climax, | 
but a display of that ingenuity and skill | 
in which Mr. Chadwick excels. | 

Undoubtedly many of the audience were | 
interested in an instrument that looked 
Nike a cabinet organ, which occupied a 


After all, however, ‘Rienzi’ is in the 
Meyerbeer vein and its effects are only en- 
hanced by a little extra noise. 

Louis C, Bison. 


And they raged and they blew in a man-| 


ly endeavoring to make up for lost time. | 
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Cae as ee merge | steadily as has Francesca of the gard 
New Music by Mr. Chadwick and Georg 

Schumann—A Tone-Poem That Misses 
the Fascination and the Flame of Cleo- 
patra, but That Warms Mr. Chadwick’s 


Powers—The Jest That Failed, with an | his 
Anglo-American Audience. in Schumann’s 
Burletta Lawns LQea.. iS, gob 


imagination with her. Prose, 


cinations. 


The deiiberate intention, if there was his plays that is all flame. And for three 
any, in Dr. Muck’s programme for the | hundred years there has been no actress to 
Symphony Concert yesterday, was not so play this Cleopatra and leave a glowing 
clear as the happy result. It began with ™emory behind. The Egyptian still baffles 
Elgar’s large-volced and warmly-colored nd still tempts all the arts, and in our day 
overture of Italian impressions, ‘In the ; Mr. Shaw has taken the last and the most 
South.” It continued with Mr. Chadwick’s modern revenge of the defeated pursuer. 
tone-poem, “Cleopatra” and Georg Schu- He mocks at her ironically. He turns her 
mann’s “Variations and Double Fugue on ~ -8to travesty. 

a Merry Theme,’”’ both played for the first 
time in Boston; while for ending Wag- 
ner’s early overture to “Rienzi” was fascination. No more than all the rest can 
snatched into perilous distinction from the h¢ individualize Cleopatra. Grant the title, 
brass bands and the music halls. In such 
a list there was none of the continuity of 
mood and style that Dr. Muck has seemed 
to seek oftenest in his programmes, There 
was none either of the more gentle persua- 
sion with which his predecessor used to 
lead his audiences from one number to 
another. Georg Schumann’s piece is 
clever and amusing burlesque; Mr. Chad- 
wick’s music would be tonal picturing of 
a fascination that none might resist and 
of the intense passions that it bred; El- 
gar’s overture is tonal impressionism, and 
Wagner’s overture—well, the last time we 
heard its cavorting thunders it stood be- 
tween the turn of the ‘‘premier magicians 
of the world’’ and the feats of a ‘‘queen 
of the slack wire’’ in an English music- 
hall and a thoughtful conductor put on 
white kid gloves (though it was August) 
to lead it. The spice of sharp contrast 
could hardly have been keener in the four ‘ 2!.P48sion as it glimmers, rises, glows and 
numbers, and in the whole effect it provea  f#l/S into shadows of fate and the dark- 
savory. Unexplainable the programme cer- - "®S8S_ Of despair, when the woman was ag 
tainly is; interesting and with an unusual ‘®@ Preath and the man as the wind of 
piquancy for a symphony concert, it cer- their loves? Mr. Chadwick’s Cleopatra and 


tone-poem, and there is no mistaking Liszt’s 


Don Quixote. Their spiritual and emotional 
lineaments, their moods and their passions, 
the characteristic atmosphere of them are 
in the music. Mr. Chadwick gives his titu- 
lar clew and the listening imagination 
springs to it. The tone-poem proceeds. 
There is music of vague and troubling sen- 


and exotic passion warming into pulsing. 
glow; there is music of amorous pride and 
elation, of the woe of love and its despair; 
there is the glorification of great passion 
as it thriils in a great memory of the 
world. Side by side with Cleopatra in the 
music Antony marches, longs, loves, dies. 
The music is all tonal suggestion, tonal 
picture, sometimes nearly tonal narrative, 


‘tainly was. And to be interesting, after all, * Antony might be any such pair of poetryy 
_is the chief end of programme-making, ‘ legend and the visions of centuries; their 
' while Dr. Muck seems to like on occasion 


, passion any such passion that as the come- | 
poser broods upon it impels to musical ex- 
, pression. The fascination and the flame of 
Mr. Chadwick’s tone-poem. Some of his Cleopatra alike evade him though the ima-~ 
later music, especially in the more aca- . 8inative hearer may feel him seeking them > 
demic forms, has seemed a little dry, la- | OW in undulating and iridescent harmo- 
bored, cold and unimaginative. The warm | nies, now in biting or the languorous 
vigor and the masculine and continent im- | 8Uggestions of rhythm; now in throbbing 
agination of his earlier work were dulled | Mclodic curves that shiver with their own 
in them. Now his venture into the freer | intensity. It is long since Mr. Chadwick 
form of the symphonic poem and into mu- has written music of such en ie 
sic with clear delineative intent has quick- | Suggestion and order of imagination.- 
ened his powers again. Perhaps, too, there | Composer of his discernment would natu- 
was a spur in the evasive Egyptian queen | Taily resort to no cheap and easy devices 
that he chose for suggestion in his music, | Of Oriental color and impression. But never 
She is near two thousand years old now, ] Once, unless perhaps for a passing moment 
and in all that time she has evaded al), | 2t the beginning, does the listening imagi- 
Save one, of the artists who have tried to | nation answer and say ‘This is Cleopatra.” 
mirror her in verse or in tones “he net of tones adroitly woven, fittingly 


the interest of the unexpected. 
There was distinctly such interest in 


to which we have a right as a clew in a 


Tasso, Tchaikovsky’s Francesca or Strauss’s 


suous suggestion; there is music of languid” 


but what more does it gain than the voice 
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Rimini, Is there a Cleopatra of marble or 
of canvas that has not come, gone and been 
forgotten? (What if Sargent should try to) 
paint her, sister as she is to the vetted: 
Astarte of desire in our Library!) In a 
few verses poet after poet has exhausted! 
French prose, may not vibrate to her tae 
One only has seized them, and 
her, and the passions that they bred in the’ 
strong Roman—Shakspeare in the one Of. 
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And vainly, like so many in so many 
arts, Mr. Chadwick pursues this evasive’! 
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aolored as it’is, ‘will not: “er ASRS) preaper hee Ve ae jin ga an Mae ee eee eT ee ee cere eee || She shall be buried. by her Anton ! 
cuch glimpse of her were worth all the (THD. (IR | AT VLA At the Symphony concerts o 0 grave upon the earth shall clip in it 


| | Be ple | A pair so famous. a 
7 i day and Saturday, Dr. Muck, for the first |}. - rene oD Ue 
ination and polyphonic skil ok, 1 rs | 3 et 
ein ehteh Bee. Chadwick binds her to her PU ; time, is putting on his programme a ‘com- ond se aia SASSIE WEILAN St. Our de. 
Antony ) eke ; position by an American—Mr. Chadwick’s paige ci oi my original impulse for the 
G Schumann’s variations were as symphonic poem, “Cleopatra.” It was PI J rough the beautiful descriptions in- 
Nous in their very different kind. They | | written nearly two years ago and first | | wercn. Teed nts thought that Blak: 
ned intended as musical and instrumental piayed at a concert in the musical festival! poor npc . ees plow ntl a sare 
humor—not very spontaneous indeed, but rt ) t. at Worcester in September, 1905. The mu- piivtacen in Shaks hich Ore SOS 
‘iil humor, and the usual fate of such Love aS te. 7.5¢ sic is still new to Boston; it is the first moods fT have ¢ fore Wee auite fit the 
Ss ’ ; ' ' | e trie O express. I d | 
ventures befell them. Sir Arthur tn New York Audience Goes ild a tng lg aad tery ey forme think «the “nlece. sonia ha ‘eatied heidi: 
eee te. ON: ble tae dink pt as and he has seldom sultivaded iineyen cy: programme music, although there are pas 
instrumental quips into 4 7 ‘Symphonic sa : x 
Pastrad parts of his operettas at the Sa- Over Moritz Rosenthal S poem with delineative purpose. Therefore Saee init: attentions Daraiall pi the Oban 
voy. At the rehearsals the conductor used M t | Work | Cleopatra promises to be unusually in- nus, with the love passages, the héath. r 
to smile as he signalled for them. jpop asteny 1 eg ply we fe hae ae a note} Antony (‘All is lost, fortune and Ankei 
O n e ne-poem from € programme 
few performances even the player w part here’), with the death of 
2 king them showed his amusement . Herald.) book of the Worcester festival, and a word (‘As sweet as balm. as ft Cleopatra, 
yes OR t [Special Dispatch to the Boston Sere from the composer himself about it. The ; wore OS | OR; ae 
in his eyes. Then each grew accustomed to | NEW YORK, Dec, 6, 1906. Many bidand bel e-o ililan ‘ he | gentle’). I have not particularly attempted 
them as to a family joke; but the audiences : is ke the Boston pros ys: to emphasize the Orientalism of the sit 
; ight things cornbined to make ‘Mhe life of Antony by Plutarch tai situa. 
memcaamne trash 0 them mie an ay Symphor, Jrchestra’s concert in Car- many vivid situations which a hana ny tions, but rather to contrast the passing of 
. smallest token of re- >»: Is, ‘ ” re suscepti- _ Antony and that of C1 
eg eel ee they notice this in- negie Hu.l tonight memorable. The ble of musical illustration in the modern | accidental incident in the seelaneaiaa a 
SS ecslavenrtal jesting? Sir Arthur doubted it; programme was fine. Dr. Karl Muck sense, and those having the most direct {| was able to blend the Antony and Cleo- 
or, if they did, they had a truly British conducted masterfully, and the soloist, reference to Cleopatra have been chosen | patra themes into Immediate conjunction in 
alias of their amusement. What was Mr. Moritz Rosenthal, outdid himself for musical suggestion by Mr. Chadwick, | the finale, although one is in F major and 
Se iain that it should turn humor- j|at the piano. The audience packed although the action of the tragedy is not | the other in D. The repetition of the Cleo. 
ous and witty? What were the in- | the house and its enthusiasm at times literally followed. The tone-poem opens | patra theme makes the form seem almost 
struments that made it, that they should reached a glove-splitting mark. Three (Fr major, andante sostenuto) with an un- Symphonic, although I took no pains to. 
be frankly “guying”’ each other? What were | numbers made the programme. They dulating motive for flutes and harps, sug- | give it that character.” 
the rules of music-making that they were Bruckner’s ponderous seventh | 


sesting the voyage on the Cydnus, which, 
should be travestied. Music was a heaven- symphony, the E. major which Theo- 


after a climax for the whole orchestra, is : 
; and all those fetiches that we ; ade n here 20 succeeded by an allegro agitato depicting © 
ly maid, and a dore Thomas made know the approach of Antony and his army. A 
bold, military theme (allegro marziale, D 


English-speaking folk love, even at operetta, vearg ago; Liszt’s 5 flat maiér pianos 
major), in which the brass and percussion 


‘nctively at a Symphony concert. | forte concerto, and the third “Leon- 
Ta. Gulliven. fs conten: with flitting | ore’ overture of Beethoven. ! , 
instruments play an important part, is : 
worked up to a powerful climax, but soon | 
dies away in soft harmonies for the wind 
instruments ana horns. fhe Cleopatra 


————— ee 


instants of instrumental wit and musical This Dr. Muck accomplished, as pro- 


longed applause after each of the four 

travesty, And Schumann writes a nue age movements clearly attested. All 

lesque that is at least fifteen minutes long departments of the orchestra A distin: 

and that keeps its vein of parody almost | guished themselves, ae nee atthe 
inn! re A |duetor bring to light t ) 

from the beginning. He had mie rowel beautiful detail in this score. The 


theme then begins, first with a sensuous 
smileless audience listened with a distinct | oo i. brass instruments earned spe- melody for the violoncello (F major), re- 
air of those that are puzzled and tapped cial praise for their pure, sonorous tone peated by the violins, and afterwards by 
its hands mildly at the end. A few smiled | and preciseness of phrasing. Mr. png the whole orchestra. The key now changes 
covertly, half ashamed of their amuse- ‘thal has once before this season piay to D flat (molto tranquillo). 


; : Strange har- . 
# ae ever, as he 
ment. In vain the bassoons chortled, the ip oe ye eeient, Beer ae monies are heard in the muted strings. ' 


double basses cavorted, the bright strings The wizarda’s fingers seemed to achieve The English horn and clarinet sing short, © A curious program was set forth for 
played tricks on themselves; instrument the impossible now and then, and his passionate phrases, to which the soft trom- the eighth Symphony concert, a badly 


mocked at instrument and Lor pee tauch (0, Wake the tone Oar ce ort of bones later on add a sound of foreboding. assorted group of pieces, two of which 
merry at its.own expense. With Ironic musical whirlwind, and it fairly carried 14at suddenly the Cleopatra theme appears had the effect of “killing” the ones next 


solemnity the quavering horns and the 11." house off its’ feet. If the Boston again, now transformed to vigorous alle- qoor. It was a mistake to put Elgar’s 

muttering tuba mocked out a funeral oGrehestra’s laws were not as those of, gro, and Antony departs to meet defeat glowing and “7 S " 

} The whole band flung itself into the Medes and Persians there would © and death. (F minor, allegro moderato.) , . tes lao n he er 

march, | , — ‘ i om en added some numbers. As it! , just before Chadwick’s “Cleopatra;”’ 

travesty of orchestral excite have be The Antony theme is now fully worked out Pp 

(opens ae uri eo Ipitating was, Mr, Rosenthal was brought for- om ' With a light and genial overture preced- 
ment — ‘‘agitato con furioso, Palpatine ward half a dozen times. mostly in minor keys and sometimes in 4 M . 

| a conjunction with the Cleopatra motive. It ‘8 ‘% the serious and ambitious work 


chords of the diminished seventh, and all | 
that. There was much humor, though ends with a climax on the chord of C-flat, Of °Ur composer would have made a far 
some of it was a little heavy and obvious, and after a pause the introductory phrases greater appeal. AS it was, comparisons 
it poked fun oftenest as*a jolly rertg are again heard. A long diminuendo, end- _ were inevitable, and they were to the 
jolly variations, rather than in light ing with a melancholy phrase for the viola, -advantage of the Englishman. 
merriment and ironic wit. There is ie suggests his final passing, and Cleopatra’s It has been so often said that Elgar’s 
ine virtuosity in its kind ey the i orl lamentation (D minor) follows at once. In overture does not suggest the Italy it is 
and the playing of such music. It was tun this section much of the previous love ;Ssupposed to paint in tones, that that 
_and nothing else—to hear, if the listenet music is repeated, and some of it is en- May be taken for granted. It does, 
pe os ya tirely changed in expression as well as in however, at its first jubilant fanfare 


rhythm and instrumentation, At last it dies ;PC@* Of the joy of life, and later it 


| breathes semi-melancholy aspiration in 
away in mysterious harmonies with muted a viola theme of haunting “peauty. 


horns and strings. The work closes with an Through all the work is the clear and 
impo.ing maestoso in which the burial of @legantly tinted workmanship of a man 
Antony and Cleopatra in +he same grave iy by has great abilities and grave faults 
suggested by the two themes now heard however, There nage Minctches ese 
for the first time simultaneously. For this, casional dulness, but the overture an @ 
Shukspeare’s lines are, perhaps, not inap- — = . _ 
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conceived. work, developed. with. hig 
musicianship, 


ummate taste and 6 Dr. Muck — 
played correspondingly WH 7... 
_ Mr. Chadwick’s tone-poem inspired by 
the. “serpent of old Nile” is a nobl 


the by yep of the ac- 
he weaving of this 
terly. 


a keen sense of propor 
tion and an expression of sentiment 


that never becomes sentimentality. It | 


has beauty in some measure and power | 
in more; it is not crabbed nor unlovely. * 
But with all its obvious fineness and 
strength, it somehow fails to arouse an 
enthusiastic response to its eall. Its in- 
spiration does not burn; its large am- 
bition does not carry -the hearer away. 
It lacks the convincing force of his: 
earlier overtures, for instance, which, ~ 
though woven on a plainer musical pat- 
tern, were of much greater interest. 
Georg Schumann's long-winded jocosi- 
ty, “Variations and Double Fugue on 4 
Merry Theme,’ doubtless furnished more 
sport for the players than for the au- 
dience. The clownish air was tossed 
around from section to section with a 
good deal of agility and occasional 
cLarm. One hearing of the burlesque, 
however, ought to suffice any reasona-. 
ble man for the rest of his natural life. 
A sumptuous performance of Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” overture, in which Dr. Muck | grous story 

showed his remarkable ability in build- | of great distinction or of long ; 
ing fascinating crescendos into over” | And what play actress from Siddons 
whelming climaxes, brought a plaze of | gown has left the tradition of a mem- 
glory to the concert’s close. orable impersonation of the glow- 


_ ing Serpent of Old Nile? sind titled 
Chadwick’s ‘Cleopatra’? | -2cspeti’ shBuidvesenauots ana 
Played Here for the 
First Time. 


roic; sensuous, not after the fashion of 
ee laste, ee 2 8 


were unknown ‘in _Bo | 
wick’s symphonic poem, in 
1904, and first p at. the Worses- 
ter festival of 
nobly tragic 8 | 
an eminently serious spirit. Schumann’s 
variations, produced im Berlin” in 1902, 
are based on a ‘Merry Theme’ and are , 
deliberately burlesque. | 
Mr. Chadwick: chose a high and, 
mighty subject, that tells of Roman 
pride, of eastern voluptuousness and 
magnificence; the portrayal in music 
of Cleopatra gestion of. 
scenes in whic 
lords it and now is 
perb capriciousn 


pornographic Masgenet with his cater-_ 
wauling violoncellos, but gloriously sen-) 
suous; heroic, not in bombastic fashion, — 
put in thought as well as in flourish. Mr, 
Chadwick’s most successful portion Oo 

his work is probably the majestic finale 
with the simultaneous employment of 
the themes that typify the lovers. The 
gsensuousness of Cleopatra’s soul, pody 
and passion is not SO surely character- 
ized as is the summing up in the pero- 
ratioin of her death and burial with 


Antony. 3 
Nor is Mr. Chadwick’s martial mu-~- 
sic adequately typical of Antony's he- 
'roic nature, nor is the music that may 
ibe supposed to characterize the tu- 
‘mult of battle and the scenes that. lead 
‘to Antony’s self-slaughter convincing 
or even effective save in a conven- 
tional manner. In certain ways the 
symphonic poem is more modern in its 
sentiment than are other works oO 
the composer's later period: it is bold- 
er in its harmonic treatment, it is 
freer, it is richer in color: Mr. Chad- 
wick has written SOngS that have true 
sensuousness, 
higher meaning 
unfortunate that he has not painted 
Cleopatra with amorous gusto. It is 
also unfortunate that ‘his martial mu- 
sic has not @ more imposing form, one 
that might recall the Roman stand- 
ards which haunted De Quincey in his 
opium dreams. There i8 grace in the 
‘opening pages, there is a noble vigor 
not without beauty in the peroration; 
but much that intervenes is without 
true sensuous or neroic distinction. 


eal e , 

The programme of the eighth concert 
ef the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Muck, conductor, given in Symphony 
Hall last evening, was as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘In the South” 

Symphonic poem, “Cleopatra’’.. 

Variations and Double Fugue on a 
Merry Theme.........--Georg Schumann 

Overture to ‘‘Rienzi”’ Wagner 


Elgar’s overture is intended, as we 
are told by one of his enthusiastie ad- 
mirers, to suggest “‘the joy of living 
in Italy with its historic past and its 
present beauty.” The overture is en-| 
titled “In the South,’’ but, as far as 
the suggestion and the color of italy 
are concerned, the title anight be, ‘‘In 
the North” or “In the West.’’ Nor was 
it necessary for Elgar to journey to 
Alassio or Moglio. He might as well 
have remained at Malvern, smoked ‘his 
pipe and read ‘Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age.’’ When we think today of Italy 
‘in orchestral music we remember at 
-once Stratiss’ ‘‘Aus Italien,’’ Charpen- 
tier’s ‘‘Impressions of Italy,’*’ the two seore achumann’s “rariations, as 
overtures of Berlioz written f0r}| pave said, is @ frankly burlesque 
“Benvenuto Cellini.” We do not at once It is a joke, and a long-winded 
associate Elgar's music with Italy, its . ser that 


history or its beauty. 

The overture is often gorgeous and 
the performance last night was also 
gorgeous. Brilliant as the latter was, it 
could not disguise the fact that the 
/work itseif is inherently episodic, nor is 
ithe musical body always worthy of, the 


ar: 9 inning 
Burlesque.” in like 
occasionally 


score over a 
of a variation 
manner Artemus Ward 


that are erotic in_ the, 
of the word. It is, 
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eighth program of the Symphony sea- 
poem, | 


| son, 
arranged one entirely of the works of 


: VV j 
‘ . etal > Yin ee 
me 


8 a soak, or: "Thig is Saree 
Schumann’s music is often ings 


exhibit the remarkable virtuwosi Pa 
rS orchestra. It inc howetan eaiate 
or which there should be little sym-| d 


i Pima h 

might serve to amuse ) 

wir nm Rahs ; of beat ype > i 

) rosits,’”’ whe to 

none is thick, where laiirh tern ie the 
air-trigger order. As a joke, it is to 

ag and often too heavy, so that after 

Oy ee nape ue ae Page 74 enough for a 

ert, wit 
he, Sap leseeee in Parana oene 
verture to “Rienzi,’’ wit 
ous DORE brought an end to - mage 
with a singularly arranged programme. 
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MUSICAL 
MATTERS 


Novelties Played at the 
Symphony Concerts. 


er 


First Appearance Here of Ott 
Nelitzel-—Lyceum Course. 


Handel and Haydn Ora- 
torios—Pension Fund. 
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Dr Muck offered two novelties for the 
Chadwick’s symphonic 
“Cleopatra,” and George Schumann’s 
variations and double fugue on @ 
‘Merry Theme.” 
with Elgar’s overture, ‘‘In the South,”’ 
and closed with the overture to Wag- 
ner’s opera, ‘“Rienzi.’’ 


old and was first performed at the 
Worcester festival last September. The 
composer got nis original impulse for 
his composition through Plutarch’s de- 
scriptions of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and musical illustrations having most 
direct reference’ to . the fascinating. 
queen of Egypt form the chief part of | 
the poem. : | 

The episodes suggested are. the voy- 
age on the Cydnus, the approach of ", 
Antony and his army, Cleopatra's love 
scene, the departure. of Antony to 
meet defeat and death, Cleopatra's 
jamentation and burial of the two 


~- ly made and it is an ekeeliont a i 


j. ine of the trage 


‘Rienzi’ 


The concert began - 


Mr Chadwick's | fF Piano in G major, 


interesting work is about two years Bg oo a a pneied b Saelih i Nag 


™ 


was shown the Heat rt of his werk = 
in which the turmoil of marching hosts 
followed uickly upon the sweet un- 
, ee ati theme allotted the flutes and 
| x had n the former the heavier in- 
struments showed up admirably in 
: suggesting matters of a martial signifi- 
- cance and the beautiful ‘“‘yvoyage”’ 
ie ans ater on ng “Cleopatra’’ 
; ch sun 
with most delicate eee mate pc 
Mr Chadwick’s score for the wood- 
winds and horns was notably pleasing 
in this section of the poem and the sen- 
suous charm of the Cleopatra music first. 
heard on the-cello was a fine bit of 
musical portraiture of this siren of 
Egypt. The combination of the two 
motifs which eneeret the here and hero- | 
y was wrought out ad- 
mira..y and the lamentation, which | 
_ was mournfully voiced at first by ‘the | 
viola and afterward by muted: strings | 
and brasses, showed that the composer | 
understood the way to produce striking 
| effects by simple means. The pomp and 
grandeur of the funeral music, with the 
“sate J pag agin and Cleopatra 
: shown in br c- 
okt tonal By sag O88. AOR Eee 
> e work is one of importance 
. its delineative nature is m4 vividly ret 
parent to one familiar with the subject 
i eg the “pictures’’ become very real to 
ty Bay tytn ane Mr pepe: inter- 
} most eloque - 
ay, the es pds Aen ie 
, umann burlesque proved e 
4one of those jolly musical ukelee oe 1a. 
oir nae ation that shows wonderful 
nowledge of the resources of the mod- 
om orchestra in producing laughable 
effects by odd combinations or by un- 
; USual treatment and assignments of 
melodie material. It was a very pleas- 
sy woup of variations and the audi- 
a thoroughly enjoyed the_ brilliant 
te ange of the piece, The Elgar 
‘ ure and the Wagner excerpt were 
played with splendid verve. All _ the 
pauaint modulations and boldness of or- 
| chestration in the Elgar work were vliv- 


| idly brought out by conductor Muck and. 


his carers presentation of the 

erture ave addition evi- 

Scien ~ 4 nigh abilities as an intete 
e Germ , 

Ppl an master’s compo- 

For the ninth program Dr Muck has 


Beethoven. It is in the sense o - 
memoration of the birthday of the mane 
Beethoven having been born Dec 
gente assisting artist will be Dr 

itzel, who will pray the concerto 

o. 4 op 58 The 


‘“*“Egmont’”’ 


phony in A major No. 7 Ss eon 


me ae 


A LADY HAS A SYMPHOKY TICKET 


For Sale f th : 

Pp. 'B.O., Boston ‘Transcript. CA)! 
Symphony Seats Wanted ar good seats 
al 


ernate Saturday evenings. ‘iddienos: es 


rice and locati 
p WBCA) cation, C. T. C., Boston abies 


" ymphony Ticket 
Whol half- e 
Aoi i is ticket. Q. J. 4 nite’ 8t., 
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BARS IN THE WAY OF HEARING* 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Eighteen Dollar and Ten Dollar Season 


Tiekets Exist in Name Only —Rush Seats 
That Cost Time and sStrength—Outlook 
for the Casual New Yorker Cheerless.. 


Boston, Dec. 8.--If a New Yorker, hap 


pening to be in Boston some Friday of 


Saturday during the winter, should decide , 
that he would go and hear the Symphony : 
Orchestra upon its native platform he 
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tting the people do ‘it themse 


certain persons, for the good of the aur 3) 


and the glory of themselves—are will ng 
to pay premiums of from $75 to $300, as OF 
one occasion, who shall say them nay? 
Even after all these contributors to gain ang 
to glory have been accommodated , there 
are plenty of seats to be had at prices whick 
will average from $1 to $1.50 for each of: the 
twenty-four performances. eae cl 

There is only one sort of person who ie 
leftin avery bad way. Thisis the one who, 
like the stray New Yorker, wants to enjoy 


a single concert. 


Suppose he goes to the box office and with 
cheerful assurance asks for a seat for the 
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when there is to be a famous 


count up and to warn the excess that there 


is no hope for them. This is a matter of-. 
no more than common humanity, since the 
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. soloist, there - members of the President’s par 
would be several hundred more persons in 
line than there are seats, if it were not that. 
the management sends out somebody. to - 


the secretary of war and Mrs. Taft and: 
Senator and Mrs.. Lodge. 

The President was enthusiastic over 
the performance of the French composer’ 
and pianist, Saint-Saens, who played his 
cwn concerto in G minor, There were. 


rush seaters have to wait outside in the 7} many prominent diplomats in the audi- 


cold, not being allowed even in the lobby. 
until they are to be admitted to the hall. 


Many women wait in line thus for two or. 


three hours in order to have the advantage 
of these 25-cent seats. 
camp stools and books, wear their warmest 


clothes and, more than likely, their most | 


They bring their 


ence. 
™M. Saint-Saens will be entertained 


ambassador and Lady Durand, at the 
embassy. He will spend the re- 
mainder of the week here, and appear 
in recital next Monday at the Colum- 
bia. Theatre. 

The assistant secretary of war and 
Mrs. Robert Shaw Oliver entertained 


| at luncheon tomorrow by the British 


Christian scientific principles and stick it 
out, in fair weather and foul, the whole conductor of the Symphony orchestra . 
season through. - and Mrs. Karl Muck. | 


The rush seat is a feature peculiar to the | 


would receive a surprise amounting to’ : Friday afternoon rehearsal. He is told at dinner this evening in honor of the: 
shock. . ‘| that there are no seats for sule. A box? . 

If it happened to be Friday afternoon; There are no boxes in Symphony Hall. 
he would in all probability not be able to A| Well, meekly, can he have standing room? 


get a seat for love or money. For that’; No one is allowed to stand. 
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Friday afternoon rehearsal. All. of the. 
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matter the 


jealousy. 


But when even his money-—his good 
money, as he is prone to call it—can’t buy. 


him a place in Symphony Hall, that ugly 


home of beautiful music, his surprise turns _ 


to shock. He asks indignant questions 
and learns the following facts: 


Symphony Hali contains something more : 
When the announce 


than 2,500 seats. 
ment of the season’s concerts is published 
it contains the following paragraph: 
#Tickets for the series of concerts and 
for the series of rehearsals, $18 and $10, 
according to location.” 


rehearsals on Friday afternoons. 


' But what he does not understand is that 
the price of the tickets is by no means $18 
The price | 

ia whatever a seat will bring more than ) 
$18 and $10, those figures representing the 
two divisions 


and $10, according to location. 


minimum price at which 
of seats will be sold. 


The $18 seats for the rehearsals are sold | 


New Yorker, as such, doesn’é || 
get anything in Boston for love of himself,’ 
he being regarded there with much out~" | 
ward contempt and not a little secret. 


Of course even 
the New Yorker understands that the con- 
eerts are on Saturday nights and the publioe 


It is all true. Every reserved seat in the 
building is sold for the entire season. Stane 
dees are not admitted. iis 

At a ticket broker’s downtown there ig 
now and then a seat to be had, some. ons 
sending in a season ticket to be, as it were, 
sublet for the occasion. But 80 far as the 


Friday rehearsals are concerned this does . 


not often happen. cst 
Yet, though the man in the box. office 


may neglect to mention it, there are seats . 
to be had, even in fact only at the last. 


moment. They are good seats, too, and 


dirt cheap. wae ay 
But one does pay for them all right 
enough. If not with money, yet with time 
and strength. Exactly 505 seats, the entire 
capacity of the second balcony, are rev 
served for sale as so-called rush seats. 


These seats cannot be bought in ads 


vance. Those who wish them must be ia 
line when the doors are. opened. Each 
person must have in his or her hand a sil- 
ver quarter. Nothing else will be accepted. 
A half dollar for two, or a dollar for four, 


or two dimes and a nickel for one—none of 
these will be received. Each person pays 
for himself and pays with a quarter. a 
One man holds a bag, into which the quar- 


ters are dropped. Another man stands by 


seats for the Saturday night concerts. are. 
‘ncluded in the auction sales at the opening 
of the season. | Te ie Bie 

The deadhead is practically unknown at 
the Symphony concerts. There. are only. 


two free seats in the entire house. These 
are known as 
erally given to the soloist for the use of his 
or her friends. | 

There have been instances of distin- 


guished dramatic or musical stars visiting ~ 


Boston and, very naturally, expecting 
to receive rocteteen courtesies from the 
Symphony Orchestra people. When these 
personages were offered the two seats and 
were informed that they 
more they have sometimes taken offence 
at what seemed to them a. stingy spirit, 
Yet these two seats are the only ones, ex- 
cept the 25-cent rush seats, not sold in ade 
vance for the entire season. | 


In spite of which record, the orchestra. 


does not begin to pay expenses. 


STIRS ROOSEVELT 


uests’ seats, and are gen- - 


could have no 


SYMPHONY IN NEW YORK. 


| 
‘Orchestra Throws New Light on Rus: 
sian Compositions. 


[Special Dispatch to the Sunday Herald. ] 
NEW YORK, Dec. 8, 1906. Russian mu-| 
sic made two-thirds of Dr. Karl Muck’s 
programme at the Boston Symphony 
orchestra’s second matinee concert in 
Carnegie Hall this afternoon. There 
were presented before a large audience 


Rimsky-Korsahoft’s overture to “The 


_Betrothed of the Czar,’ Glazounoff’s 


fifth symphony and a yiolin concerto in 
F sharp minor by Mr. Gustav Strube, 


one of the orchestra’s first violins. Mr. 
Timothee Adamowski, aJso Rp ate Be of 
the orchestra; was ‘the ‘solotst: These 
Russian compositions have been heard 
here béfore. The late Anton Seidl made 


‘the symphony known with the Philiar- 


monic Society, and the overture’ has 
peen played recently by Mr. Altschuler’s 
aah iat oh aye ‘ ee 
e superb playing of the Bost m 
threw new light on both works toaai, 
proving them worthy of more frequent | 
, S| 


hearing in the local concert room. Th 


scherzo, in the Glazounoff symphony, 
was especially delightful, a delicate web 
of aka ce instrumentation, dettig 
sandled. re 


| 


“Tndian.’’ 


‘at auction at Symphony Hall on October 
-1; the $10 seats for rehearsals are sold.in 
the same way on October 2: the $18 and the | click, for every person admitted. re, 
$10 seats for the concerts are auctioned When his counter shows that 505 persons - 
voff on October 4 and 5. Seats are sold only | have passed in, the bar falls and not another 
fin the regular order and no more than soul—or at least not another body can pass. ; 
four seats are sold on one bid. The 505 already in rush pell mell up the | 
Probably it is as impartial a method as stairs, tripping on their skirts, panting (Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 

any of arranging the matter. A good and puffing and finally scrambling mad; WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4, 1906. 
“many Boston quirks, which at first strike | into their seats, which as a matter of fac’ The President, accompanied by his son- 
the stranger as queer, justify themselves | are quite as good as those in the baloon), |— in-law and daughter, Representative and 


_on closer investigation. . & below them, |. nD f Mrs. Nicholas Uongworth, occupied a, box 
ore at the National Theatre this afternoon 


President Enthusiastic Over 


Saint-Saens’ Concerto 
in G Minor, 


1 
| 
- 
| 
} 


with a counter; which he presses, click- 
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Soloist: 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92. 


I. Poco sostenuto: Vivace. 


II. Allegretto. 
III. Presto: Presto meno assai. 


OVERTURE to Goethe’s ‘“Egmont.”’ 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in 


IX. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, AT 8, P.M. 
I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Rondo vivace. 
The Pianoforte is an Everett. 


Dr. OTTO NHITZEL. 


IV. Allegro con brio. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


BEETHOVEN. 
BEETHOVEN. 
BEETHOVEN. 
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Beethoven—Fourth Piano Concerto, in G major. 
i Soloist, Dr. Otto Neitzel. 


4 Beethoven—Seventh Symphony, in A major. 


{ 


Once ‘upon a time, before Domestic sym- 
phonies and keyless ‘‘tone-poems” existed, 
there lived a sturdy musician named Beet- 


‘*hoven. He was a thorn in the flesh to the 
‘ola fogies of his neighborhood and was 


who knew him. Many considered him given , 


thought very much of a radical by those 


to dissonances and to freedom of form. 


more of light than of shadow, in true Art- | 
| works. 


But he believed that there should be more 
of consonance than of dissonance in Mu- 
sic; that there should be more of hope than 
of dejection, more of good than of evil, 


The concert, $n this occasion, was devot- 
ed entirely to compositions by this com- 


poser, built upon this strange plan. The 
‘audience, oddly enough, seemed to be de- 


lighted with music which they could un- 


ederstand, and applauded each number with 


(great enthusiasm, forgetting that (accord- 
‘ing to latter-day authorities) incomprehen- 
'gibility should ever be the chief charm of 
Art and that music that does not mystify 


and puzzle is valueless. There was not 
one minute of ugly, sour, hopeless pessim- 
ism in the entire programme, and the ab- 
sence of morbidness calls for the severest 
censure. Does Mr. Beethoven expect us, 
the rickety neurotics of the 20th century, to 
be hopeful, or to be heaithy? We cannot 
for a moment entertain such a proposition! 
Dr. Muck sometimes runs to extremes in 


slow tempo, and this was in evidence once | 


or twice in the ‘‘Egmont” overture. But 
_the work on the whole received an effective 
Teading, especially in the triumphant fan- 


“fares of the end, and in the joyous piccolo 
', ful mood with which some conductors In- 


| whistlings. 


' The G major concerto always seems to 


‘than the much-vaunted ‘‘Emperor’’ con- | 


rth @ more genial and perfect work 


' 


certo, but pianists almost always perform 


the latter in preference to this poetic 
composition. We had the G@ major con- 
/eerto given, at this concert, by two doc- 


tors of philosophy, one as conductor and 
one as pianist. Perhaps this was the 
reason that we did not find quite as much 
poetry in it as when Baermann and Paur 
gave it. We may be excused for being a 
little -hyper-critical in thts field, for we 
have two eminent Beethoven pianists 
(Baermann and Perabo) resident in Boston 
and when a stranger is imported from 
Germany to grace our symphony concerts 
‘with a Beethoven number, we may re.- 
sonably ask—‘‘Warum?”’ 

' Nevertheless, if Dr. Nietzel leaned a 
trifle to the academic side, he was always 
clear and evidently knew his work in every 
measure, Theré was a sweet sense of 
security in listening to the concerto as it 
‘was performed on Saturday and Dr. Neit- 


gel was mych applauded. When one bears, 


| in mind that he is also an eminent musical 
| critic, an essayist and. a lecturer, one 15 
conyinced that “he must,.be_a species of 
Admirable Crichton” in music. 

Dr. Neitzel used the original Beethoven 
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Somalis C i e 9 ve » ae ba!) ; ial dT DN i : " | 
cco ms, PIR war he sey oa soley peas api hnique of 
ay Bee thoven's timé was puerile compared 

with the effects of today, and the few 
trills and octave passages (they were 
‘played with a stiff wrist in Beethoven's 


vy “ 
le 


- wy 
es 


time) could scarcely give the impression of 
virtuosity that one gets from a Rubenstein 
or even a Mostheles cadenza. Per Contra 
these cadenzas were most thoroughly in 


keeping with the work and developed its 


figures with artistic unity. They were also 
properly short, while Reinecke, Mrs, Beach 
and the host of ‘‘cadenza-makers’’ are 
apt to go to great lengths in their glitter- 
ing displays. It was in this concerto that 
Beethoven began to get impatient of the 
whole cadenza business, as his mark in 
the finale—‘‘La Cadenza sia corta’’—may 
show. In the next concerto, the ‘‘Em- 
peror,’ «he abolishel the solo cadenza and 
united the orchestra with the piano in the 
exhibit of technique, in the first movement, 
Brahms also turned against the cadenza 
in his last piano concerto, and it is pos- 
sible that the entire cadenza display may 
somne day ‘be abolished, although it dies 


hard. 


¢ 


The symphony was. gloriously played. 
Dr. Muck had evidently studied deeply into 
its effects and the old work became Aas 
new because of the virile interpretation. 
Yet there was no seeking after new mean- 
ings, no meretricious ‘individualization”’ in 
the reading. It was simply the manly and 
healthy Beethoven in a good robust mood. 
It is the most rhythmic of musical works 
and the dactyllic pulsation of the first 
movement and the alternation of dactyi 


| and spondee of the second were firmly ad- 


hered to: The second, the slow move- 
ment, deserves the highest praise, for Dr. 
Muck avoided the lachrymose and mourn- 


vest it (and which Beethoven expressly 
contradicted by -his ‘‘Allegretto’’ mark), 
and gave it earnestness and great dignity 
without a trace of morbidness. 


The Scherzo awakened the greatest ¢€n- 
thusiasm on the part of the audience, 
which rather surprised us, for the con- 
tents of this are the least powerful of the 
symphony and the excess of repeats only 


seems. to weaken the movement. But the | 


finale was wonderful. It was given with 


a dash and vigor that made it very excit-’ 


ing. It: was taken at a speed that made it 
impossible to recognize the details of the 
figures; it was too rapid for the comfort 
of even the auditor, not to speak of the 
orchestral players, but it gave a result 
that perhaps justified the outiine sketch. 


Dr. Muck has given us two surprises witn | 


works that we supposed had nothing new 
in store for us,—the Brahms C minor sym: 
phony, and this symphony of Beethoven. 
It will easily be secognized that this is 4 
harder task than to paralyze us with new 

| works of Strauss or Mahler. Yet the “Sin- 
fonia Domestica”’ is coming soon. 

Louis C. Elson. 
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: Tif ‘in: age Spry a | inspiration no longer Gad) 
. a wi ‘Che applied to any composer. ee 
| 7 The fetishist shoula not be heeded 
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in his worship any more than a mad-. 
) ( _M™an beating on a drum. Beethoven, 
Ker stat. te 3S 6 “i asner great componers, wrote mu- 
: at is perfunctory and dull, not 
Dangerous One-Composer Ex- -omly in his youth, but in his second 
ne even. 18 oe third period. To fall 
own before ese works in wo ry 

periment Fairly Success- love and praise, to go into rastunes 
“over the overture to “The Dedication 

fully Tried of the House” as over the “Coriola- 

' +nus” overture,” is not.an act of rever- 

ence; it is an exhibition of a lack of 

eet eet gig Beethoven him- 

| } r;self would be e first to reject the 

| DR, MUCK S LEADING ? noisy persons, among them aesthetic 
writers, and say: “Away with them. 

MASTERLY IN MUCH “Biien* there see thie 

Then there are the interpreters who 

will not allow the great works of 

edge to y-Ayng tag” PO eggs 

ey must pry into e den mean- 

Foy rth . fing, inquire into the symbolism, explain 
Concerto for the Piano | Ra gage =o pela AR There are 

certain pianists whos riends swear 

forte Is Sanely Played that they have ‘‘caught the spirit of 
; Beethoven.”’ There are certain conduc- | 

by Dr, Neltzel ‘tors who have invented ‘‘original inter- 
' 'pretations’’ of the symphonies and over- | 

aan tures, They stand between the com- 

* poser ane _ oe If the com. 
poser reatens to be e dominating | 

BY PHILIP HALE. personality, they promptly kill him with: 

| pg ca teinggle P : 

Three of Beethoven's -compositions ortunately for the Symphony audt- 
| ence last night, the programme was] ' 
formed the programme of the ninth con-| judiciously chosen and neither Dr. | | 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, eee cag aeitael, who played the | 
led by Dr. Muck, which took place last | Pi&@"9,, Pat ~  Concerse,, 18 en 
ns : the discoverers or the improvers of 
night in Symphony Hall. They were] Beethoven’s music. Each has listened 

the overture to ‘Egmont’; the fourth] to the Titan, and not merely told him 
concerto for the pianoforte, and the sev- |f t"/"8s- | 
enth symphony. Dr. Muck’s Leading Was Sane. | 
Hf eremines devoted exclusively to Dr. Muck did not follow the example | 

S of any one composer are dan- [: oie 

serous experiments. Few composers can |, Se re ee eee | 

Stand the test. In certain German con- Wuellner was one of them—who in the 
cert halls it has been the custom to/ allegro of the overture, emphasized the | 
announce a “Mozart evening,” a “Schu- | 
evening,’’ tt " 
Dei sn. oe, ee ‘sanduther Rete _checking the pace, so that the contin-| | 
ber, had the courage to announce a/| ulty of musical thought was wholly lost, | 
Raff evening.’’ Was it not Benjamin 
Bilse, now at rest—if the tndefatigable | 


stern ‘‘Sarabande’”’ chords by deliberately 


| 
{ 
and the passage was turned into a separ- | 
conduct ate chapter without inevitable relation- | 

stor can rest even in another P | 


world? , ship with what preceded and followed. | | 


- pi hl Regd “eg wer cpa gad a| He obtained the due emphasis without} | 
the ancient. Highly colored music b interrupting the flow. His treatment of] 
frets the nerves more than that which| the coda with the opening muttering 
is constantly amiable. Each period and preparation for some great scene, | 
has its mannerisms, its formulas of| ‘t® the turning of anticipation intoj| | 
expression and those that surprise for reality, with the final tumult of jubila- || 
a moment by their novelty, quickly | ton, was masterly. 
become old-fashioned. New harmonic Yet the performance of the:overture, 
schemes, daring progressions, vague- .°%° of the symphony, was constantly 
ness of plan, impressionistic effects jelastic, and there was ever bi | 
if they are to be appreciated, must i thought of the various melodic figures | | 
be opposed to something that has en- || ‘42 should be sung, of the moods that 
dured by reason of solid architecture ¥SnoOuld be suggested, of the one great 
and nobility of thought. As the Se as climax in the expression. In his man- 
genuous Capt. Goby remarked of life agement of the climax Dr. Muck shows 
in the West Indies: “A fellow’s liver || 25 pare eiee terrae He wb Abeer | 
goes to the deuc pasages tha Oo some seem important; 
ind sangarea” uce with hot pickles put these Aso empgod lg Go a therefore, 
ecome unimportant, for they serve in 
Variety Even in Music a Need. the Jeunching oF che chieg Gramasiyi 
The hearer o ..{| Stroke, or, aS a background, they. en- ~ 
mands a realy Pi nade ed de-|/hance the effect that escapes phgee 
ety, as he does || who are passionate in their regard for 
in diet and in affection. It is given |detail, | | 
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AU Sad’ (naenarins ) Fev ' : - Vee 84. O& — < in that fate is the inspiring cause of 
as though the composer were improvis- — A “Beethoven” on ein eke o> 1,| the very human instinct that often un- 
ing tentatively, but with the contrmas: i cf eal | is | Teverainane and’a Notable} springs in most of us, if we are ol ne 
aba diag: any ee ile Saeine ys f ! Performance of His Seventh Symphony— | honest with ourselves, to kick over the 
the symphony was one of poetic liberty Dr. Muck and the Orchestra at Their | ‘"2°°S Of admiration and bolt into weari- 
which did not approach license. How- ! , ness or dislike. When, however, some. 
ever great the freedom in movement, Best in the Recreation of a Classic—The | halcyon occasion recreates and revital- 


the underlying rhythm was maintained, rife | Ulm 
the controiling thought was vividly pre- Overture to “Egmont” as Delineative | (7° these classics, and sets in living” 
array, and not in catalogue, the qualities 


sented. In his interpretation of the fa- 7 
mous allegretto he steered clear of- both C ¢ | » p Music—Dr. Neitzel Plays Beethoven’s| that have made them such; ‘when they 
nS ROR ONES. ee ind ae the & Dr. Muck Gives Super resenta- Fourth C rise before our ears (if “eat 

c ) nti- . oncerto r they happen to Be 
melody square-toed, and of the sent : music) and our imaginations as spdén- 


nt that is of close kin to sentimen- 3 i 
Yalism. All in all the performance of tion of Master’s Works—Dr. | ee Oe : taneously and inevitably as life itself, 
the symphony was poetically dramatic oven, or any other sort | then there is a new and very keen joy th 


and engrossing. Neitzel Proves Virtuosity. of programme, justifies itself when it | them. There is no question then of dis- 
Neitzel Earned His Applause. comes to such performance as Dr. Muck playing or beholding. The performer ha 

Dr. Neitzel chose the concerto in G - Tae nee scary Sapte ache felt and the listener feels resporalvaae 
maior, which is now chiefly conspicu- | ¢ ven night at the Sym-' , a or a j It was such a performance that Dr. Muck. 
oe for the rare and unconventional pony for ig Taare paged with an roa cena rath tae tir Saar cae and ene  agpetpie gave yesterday of the 
beauty of the second movement and for ©. ture, a symphony and a concerto, other of them has arranged have usually the pen ro saamhaeaa ree it mate = 
the occasional hints at the surpassing the latter played by a distinguished | Served some commemorative purpose, It | new and stirring. And oe Paras, ey 0 in 
greatness of Beethoven in the other critic and musician who has made him- | is by no means certain that Beethoven | ticular because the conductor used no 
movements. His performance was self an authority on all things cons | was born on Dec. 16, 1770; if he was, a | effort to make either sound new by the 
thoughtful, but not pabored or dryly nected with the great composer and his | routine anniversary of his birth was al- | easy means of a calculated “effect” here 
scholastic. It was sane. 'work. It was, therefore, an evening ready five days past; so that a memorial | a touch of distortion there, or any of the 

There was no attempt to turn pas-. of refined and sober interest, lacking in | intention hardly lurked in Dr. Muck’s pro- || tricks, honest or dishonest, of elaborate 
sages of pure formalism into “inspired musical excitement, perhaps, but worth sramme. Probably the origin of it was | “interpretation.” The conductor and his 
thought.”” There was the evident ap-| experiencing now and then to prove much more prosaic. Dr. Neitzel, the | Men were as voices that sought but one 
preciation of the composer’s romantic | that the moderns have all ont to pianist of the afternoon, wished to play ,| end—the fullest utterance of the musie 
spirit which found full expresSion in the | learn from the master of them all. Beethoven's concerto in G major. ‘The as it came from Beethoven’s hand. So 


; was in od that made 
Andante and in other pages now and Dr. Muck was in a mo conductor consented, and the pianist’s sug- -| uttered it could not fail of “effects” that 


hen attempted to make its way. Tech-| Beethoven especially heroic. His read- 
cer. che performance was clean-cutjing of the ‘‘Egmont’’ overture was gestion kindled him to an “all-Beethoven”’ would outdo all that the most interpre- 


and fluent in the bravura passages, andj splendidly virile, full of contrasting concert. Except in the concerto, he made tative of professional “interpreters” coul@ 
the phrasing of the melodic sections} tones, climactically brilliant and  1im- moreover, a programme of very familiar | devise. It would be alive again with the 


torically convincing and artis- ‘essive. In the seventh symphony, aS 
at Dr Neltzel was warraly greeted car ity strone temperament colored | Beethoven. There - was no searching - beauty, the power, the irresistible com- 
and liberally applauded. richly, but did not spoil the beauty of among his obscurer overtures, his ballet pelling quality that have made it lasting. ” i 


the work. The exquisite second move- | music or his occasional pieces to find un- “Praise our ultra-modern “programme~ 
PENSION FUND CONCERT. ment, in particular, was a wonderful familiar material for it. Perhaps the con- | ™usic’’ as we may; love its freedom of 


chibi oetic expression, melodic | | | 
The first of the season’s Boston Sym- Cr Gonatinn tenderness. Ea Berto, which has not been played here for || £0T™ and its intensity of feeling as some of 
phony orchestra pension fund concerts Dr. Otto Neitzel, the critic and in-| x years, served for that. For the rest | “% do; yield to many of its suggestions as 


! ; : Ange ee the con-' the overture to “ER ”» most of us must. Yet has it ft 3 | 
iven in Symphony Hall on next} structor of Cologne, played the | smont”™ and the seventh 0 OIOh Aan 
aie evetthe Dec. 30, at 8 o’clock, | certo in Neg Sid ah aeay ens cua | Symphony sufficed. Little of Beethoven is gone any further in genuine musical deliny, 
u / : ‘| with a grace and inte ec ua _& ari | more familiar, and both t eation than Beethoven went in the over« 
The object of these concerts, as is well|;,o+ 1eft no one any just reason for | Geri Stood on Mr. YP ” 
ft ericke’s programmes Only last winter, “ure to emont as it was plaves varus 


to increase the endowment! dwelling upon the thought that he Was | 
ose a resounding virtuoso or a passion- | Yet the responsive listener heard both: day? Some of this programme-music does 


eyed et the pasion eras la a ote poet of the piano. His reading of | yesterday with a keen sense of : indeed try to state facts, and in the hands 
thus provide for the old age or sickness | +}, work—not always one of sustained | _ the music and fresh vreut ; | of @ Richard Strauss almost succeed 
of members of the orchestra. - Thanks | interest—was full of a subtle refinement | himself. It ness of impression in ena ae Ee ot ' de , cee 6, ! 
to the generous spirit in which Boston|tnat never became pedantry, and his- rset ih was the Friday afternoon be- ries to describe minutely, and 
: ristmas; yet few seats were empty, ~ again almost succeeds. But the real pur- : 


; ipme as yr the} 
has patronized these concerts, the fund | jechnical equipment was ample for 1@ | 
/has been steadily and surely increasing. | demands made upon it. Altogether his and the audience was alert, eager and at pose and achievement of delineative music 


‘With the two concerts each season and} was a sincere and huminous perform-| _moments rapt. In fa is the imparting of the i 
ihe ae the pia Saba GIN onan been a: ance, oer ine seirents wae Maalatie | were repeating once itawe. thea ‘bahigueanet composer has received trom the object ¢hit 
Renato basis as favorable as those aes 5 a | Hgts is one of their justest distinctions {| has stirred him to speech. If we are seek- 
which are found in continental orches- icbcapeinciciiseanetag | + truest glories, the recreation of class- ing a description of Egmont and his life we 
tras which are maintained by /he state. lcs. From the first days of Mr. Gericke || turn to Motley or to some other historian of 
All this eke ag gg Al dg oy Me even to the latest day of Dr. Muck, it has | the revolt of the Netherlands, and not to 
corps whic as been Pp y been their singular virtue among Ameriean: Goethe’s tragedy or to Beethoven’s music, 

omcheettee me as some Say among the -| At bottom they are the one and the other's 
old nat tg rh a3 well, to make the | impression of the man, his life, his time. 
ie neki ~ oy age el vital again. There | Goethe has wrought his in verse and Beet~ 
that stiffens Jerk ee that gathers dust, | hoven his in tones, but each has the pecu- 
classic «when al 5 ic So quickly as a | liar trait of a great impression, greatly ut- 
Year after ee ata ; has become such. || tered. The responsive impression stirs in’ 
fram the shal? rust rit 9 taken down the reader and the listener feels the Eg- 
in its joints. and hoe dient oiled a little |} mont that Beethoven or Goethe felt. Look 
Stiff-kneed admirati splayed to equally at Velasquez’s portraits of the Philips of 
for yourvelvensand. Behold and judge Spain, who were his sovereigns. Who 
known what you ou ht t0 have long || knows, who cares now whether they are 

Ss recognize and || like or unlike the man whom the chamber- 


to admire. To be displayed and to be be- lains of the court and the grooms of the 
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TIGHT BINDING 


‘bedchambeéer knew? =‘They are the Philips 


that Velasquez felt, and we feel them, .and 


our children will feel them, as he felt them. 
The portraits are the perfection of delinea- 
tion because they do convey an irresistible 
and abiding impression. The same aim and 
the same quality dwell in delineative music. 
‘Has any that has come since in near a cen- 
tury achieved both more completely than 
this overture to ‘‘Egmont’’ of 1810? 

Thank the muses of “absolute’’ music, 
there was no thought of delineation, old or 
new, in the symphony! ‘There was not 
even thought, until afterwards, of the 
surpassing brillilancy, beauty and eu- 
phony ‘of tone that the orchestra brought 
to the performance of it. 
and the imagination felt the brightness of 
the strings, the liquid purity of the wood 
winds, the mellow sturdiness of the brass— 
heard them in rounded phrase, in pointed 
accent, in adroit shadings, in transparent 
euphony, heard them as though each in- 


strument were the voice of inspired song 


—and for the instant took it all for grant- 
ed. How, so inevitable and spontaneous 
did it seem, could this seventh: symphony 
be played in any other tones? And the 
same ears and the same imaginations 
heard the symphony as a spontaneous and 
inevitable whole rising measure from 
measure, shaping itself seemingly by its 
own will into an idealizing song of the 
power, the beauty and the glory of 
rhythm.. Recall the lovely persuasion of 
the introduction luring and exciting the 
ear into the rhythmic warmth of the al- 
legro; the pulsing song of the slow move- 
ment as of rhythm singing itself; the 
spontaneous leap of the scherzo as though 
“each measure were flashing out of its 


predecessor, the pause of quiet song as of | 


rhythm subdued to musing; the ecstatic 
whirl of the finale as of rhythm intox!i- 
cated with its own zest. To recall is only 
to anticipate all these again tonight. 
Dr.’ Muck has indeed grasped the sym- 
phony as a whole. He has made it the 
song of rhythm; the ‘“‘dance-song”’ of which 
Nietzsche dreamed and that was written 
two generations before him. The conduc- 
tor has done nothing so thrilling and so 
“Yhémorable since he gave Brahms’s first 
Symphony as recreating life. Ba. Bed es 


Orchestra’s Concert for 
Itself .( 


Sro. we: 42, 27. OG 

Five or six times in a musical year the 
audiences of the Symphony concerts may 
pay their compliments to the men of ths 
orchestra. <A particular number 
ticularly well played, as was the scherzo 
of Beethoven’s seventh symphony last Su:t- 
urday, and the applause is very hearty. 
The conductor acknowledges it once or 
twice, and then, as Dr. Muck did last weck, 
‘ealls the men to their feet. Three or four 
weeks hence there may be another such 
incident, a third in February, and so on- 
ward. They»make indeed the only oppor- 
“tunities in the course of the regular con- 


The Symphony 


thom Way mreek its ede pear ‘ink 


excellence of the orchestra. 


The ear heard | 


evenings at Symphony Hall. 


is par- , 


‘cm 


appreciation of the share of the men = 
When the. 
viewers of other cities make those flater 
ing comparisons between our band and tihe 
bands of their town, they usually note e 
superior musicianly quality of the. men he 
our orchestra, Trite as the phrase is, thy 
can eall ours nothing else than an snetoalls 
of virtuosi. We in our turn take this “0d 
tinction for granted. It is rather our Way 
in Boston. ‘‘Why should it not be?’’ wef 
ask complacently. It is this complacence 
that has hampered a little the two con- 
certs that the men of the orchestra givef 
each year for their pension fund, Tbeirf 
own dues are the foundation of it, while the § 


concerts should add annually a substan} ot a 


story to the superstructure. It is easy | 
say that forty-eight concerts in 
months by the 
enough. Why should its 
hear it in two more, unless there is a very 


eminent conductor, singer or virtuoro or an Ei 


unusual programme to. give 
pecial interest? 
There is no 
the human and impelling 
miliarity, appreciation and 
the mén whom it hears 
almost weekly and year 
October to May. After all, 


them. es- 


| 
reason, perhaps. beyond | 


one of §fa- 


so to say, Friday 


aside, it is a body of ninety-odd men, 
with his individual traits and excellence, «nd 


the sum of them is the quality and the yir- @ 
Week after week the | 


tue of the orchestra. 
audiences at the Symphony concerts tke 
their pleasure of this quality. 
at the concerts for 


the men of the 
routine return. 


these 
make no 


Even at 
usually 


ut one of the concerts. 


aid. Or, 
they are doing again next Sunday 
they can give 
fragments of Wagner’s music. 
however, 
sort, 
Muck will 
body of the music-dramas, 
-settiog and action and play them ‘fin con- 
cert form.”’ 
overcures 
orchestral fragments like 
of Siegfried in the last , 
“Gotterdiimmerung.”’ Out of these, ‘ 
chronological order from ‘Rienzi’ throus! 
“Pparsifal,”’ he and his men have made th iT 


night 


This time, 


Lt 
act Q1 


| programme—a different Wagner program ® 
from any that has hitherto been played in q 


Boston. As for the outside public to who” 
the men of the orchestra have no partici 


lar interest, the concert brings one of thee® 


few opportunities to hear Dr. Muck anda in 
the musie in which he has gained most is 


tinction in German opera houses. 
H. T. J}. 


eee eee 


seven zh: 
Symphony Orchestra ie 4 
public come to 


liking ‘tor @ 
and watches § 
upon year from 4 
the Symphony § 
Orchestra is no machine that goes of itself, 9 
afternoons and Saturday @ 
The conductor @ 
each 


Twice a ye’ @ 
the pension fund they | 
may directly reciprocate their delight in it. ei 
orchest!: @ 
They hy 
brought Richard Strauss here to conduc! f 
Eminent singers an! 
instrumentalists have come gladly to ther 
as they did last spring and, as @ 


our opera-starved puolic 7 


it is a Wagner concert of a new 
Rightly from one point of view, Dr. 
not tear fragments out of the fy 
strip them) of fF 
q ‘analysis, 

He is willing to conduct in the 
and the preludes and in purl | 
the apothecss § 


’ es Neitzel’s Hea 


Dr. tes NeitZel, the Admirable- Crichton 
of German music—composer, virtuoso, re- 
viewer, lecturer,. scholar—who is paying 
his first visit to America, is spending the 
week in Boston. On Monday, he was the 
pianist at the concert of the Symphony 
Quartet. On Friday afternoon and Satur- 


day evening, he plays Beethoven’s concerto | 


in G major with the Symphony Orchestra. 
Meanwhile he is amusing himself with 
Boston, and renewing acquaintances begun 
in Germany. Almost everything in or out 
of music interests him: his mind seems 
tirelessly alert; his knowledge endless. A 
hint from the German decorations on the 
walls of a room will set him discoursing of 
old German poetry interestingly, even hu- 
morously. He turns graver, when the con- 
versation leads into music. ‘‘Contemporary 
German music,’’ he said, “is altogether 
decadent. This is sufficiently evident in the 
fact that the movement to introduce quar- 
ter tones into the scale is receiving serious 
attention. When art begins td concern it- 
self with artificial and entirely outward 
means of expression instead of with the 
thing to be expressed, it is a sure sign of 
degeneracy. Strauss is a musical degen- 
erate, and ‘Salomé’ is the product of a 


certain intellectual perversity both literary | 


it is the most | 
| auditors gave indubitable evidences that 


and musical. Nevertheless 
interesting work since Waener. 


‘‘Beethoven represented the highest point | 
ever attained by absolute music since it first | 


began, in the middle 
tury. 
and virility. 
that is good in art that has come after him. 
Brahms has but developed certain phases 
of it, carried it farther, elaborated it in 
detail. And that is all that anyone has 
done. Reger is a musical.weasel who runs 
hither and thither hunting a hole into which 


to crawl. The modern French school still 


of the seventh cen- 


has something to say, and that they say it | 


well no one can dispute. Franck is great. 


But he, too, lacks that stren Ww | 
sth hich so | ter that ealls for naught but praise, and 
program probably gave 


eminently marks Beethoven. 
might say, the poet in music. 
in fact.’’ 

Turning to musical criticism Dr. Neitzel 
Strongly disagreed with the theory often 
advanced that all criticism is, in the last 
a question of personal opinion, 
He maintains most emphatically that 
there are standards of criticism just as 
there are standards in the other arts, and 
cites in proof the work of his colleagues 
of; the German press, who uniformly 
agree with him. “First,” he said, ‘“‘there 
are standards that apply to the perform- 
er.. Everyone knows whether a passage 
is played clearly or not. Therefore, 
everyone can judge of the technical pro- 
ficiéncy of the artist. In estimating the 
temperamental and emotional qualities of 


He is, one 
Too much so, 


_the performer, there are again standards 
| Which may guide us, standards which the 
Most eminent executive artists constantly 


Supply. And, finally, in judgment com- 


His music is the climax of strength | 
It contained the kernel of all | 


-}opositions We have absol 
‘Tegard. to. harmony, 
form with which ev 


‘orchestration, 


musician is acquainted.” 


OW vy S44 
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Dr Neitzel Soloist at 


In honet of the memory of Beathovelt | 
who was born 


~< - - 


eeapemy Concert. 


ee he os J ” 
_ 
>. 


in December, 


1770, the 


ninth Symphcny program was made up 
entirely of the great musician’s compo- 


sitions, 
moht,’’ 


pianist 


lecturer - 


the overture 


was 
and pianist, 


to Goethe’s “Eg- 


the G major pianoforte concerto 
and his. grand symphony... No. 


7..~ The 


the . distinguished, . critic, 


Dr. Otto Neitzel, 


whose recent appearance with the Bos- 
ton Symphony quartet demonstrated his 


masterly 
chamber music. 


ability as an 


interpreter of 


The variety and mu- 


sical beauty displayed by Beethoven in 
his numerous compositions enables a 
conductor to make up a program from 
the master’s works that should silence 


| the prog 


In the 


criticism as to form, and Dr Muck evi- 
dently succeeded in his task, for his 


am was thoroughly enjoyable. 


concerto Dr 
proved himself the 


Neitzel again 


possessor of great 


interpretative abilities in which the in- 


‘ telligence. of the scholar 

technique of a high order 
| lotty standard of work. 
4 very modest, thoroughly in earnest when | 
indicates’ that his | 
world-wide fame is well deserved. 


playing 


and plainly 


allied with a 
results in @ 
The pianist is 


is no particular need to specify the fine 


quality 


of his tone, 


rapid finger work nor 


oring 


virtuoso 
He was 


and gradations 
ance, for in 


he evidently 
most heartily 


| close of the concerto. 


the © 
the exquisite col- 
of his perform- 


all the requirements of a 


is well equipped. 
applauded at the 


The orchestral work was of a charac- 


all in 


all the 


more real enjoyment to the people than 


any othe 


r one of the season. 


The sym- 


phony was a noble performance through- 
out and in the third movement the joy- 
ous spirit of the composition put players 
‘and listeners in great good humor, and 


conductor 
{to “‘run by 


Muck 
itself’’ 


allowed the 
awhile, 


orchestra 
evidently en- 


tering into the fun of the moment, 
Pr Muck had planned to présent two 
novelties on next Friday afternoon and 


| Saturdav 
kowski., 


Symphony by Stojowski. 


evening, 


entitled ‘The 


an overture by Nos- 


Steppe,’’ and a 
Unfortunately, 


the parts for the Noskowski overture 
were not to be had in this country, ¢ven 
in the’ library of congress, so it was dé- 
cided to postpone this ‘‘Polish” program 


indefinitely. 
will be as follows: Brahms’ 


The selec 


‘tions this week 
variations on 


a theme by Josef Haydn, Strube’sl sharp 
minor. violin concerto and two excer ts 


from 
’Timothee 
violinist. 


Liszt’ S 


oratorio, 
Adamowski 


i Christus.’ Ir 
will be the solo 


ute standards in. 


and 
ery well- -informed: 
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From the 
Oratorio 
“Christus’’ 


| 





1906-O7. 


Programme. 
(First time in Boston.) 
6) MARCH OF THE THREE HOLY KINGS 
Soloist: 


VARIATIONS on a THEME by JOSEF HAYDN, 


Op. 560A. 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, in F sharp 


minor, No. 2. 


I. Allegro assai. 


II. Reverie: Adagio. 
a) SHEPHERDS’ SONG AT THE MANGER 


III. Passacaglia: Andantino grazioso. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 


Mr. TIMOTHEB ADAMOUWISKI. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, AT 8 P.M. 


BRAHMS, 
STRUBE, 
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rahms—Variations on a Haydn Theme. Op. 56a. 
Strube—Violin Concerto, F-sharp minor, No, 2. 
(es Soloist, Mr. T. Adamowski. 
‘Liszt—Shepherd’s Song at.the Manger. 
Liszt—March of the Three Holy Kings. : 
_ Nota very inspiring programme and Dr. 
Muck was absent, our climate having at 
last caught him by the throat. Prof, 
Willy Hess has hitherto only conducted 
concertos in Boston; last night he con- 
ducted everything but the concerto. We 
notice that the railroad-timetable exact- 
ness, With which Mr. Gericke used to be- 
gin the concerts is being departed from; | 
on this occasion the concert. began 
at 8.10, 

‘In the first number the beauty of 
Haydn’s theme impressed us more than 
the variations of it. Yet there was great 
skill in the work and the leading of the 
voices was remarkably fluent. In _ spite 
of the charm of the sixth and seventh 
variations the composition scarcely ever 
became more than interesting. One felt 
at the end that Brahms could readily 
have added half-a-dozen more variations 
if they had been demanded, with as much 
ease aS a grocer’s clerk could add a few 
more pounds of sugar to your purchase; 
there was too much facility in the com- 
position, but the work was never dry nor 
dull, and Prof. Hess brought out the 
points with praiseworthy intelligence. 

The Variations did not make a dress 


Lea 
. v f “Ss 


parade of the different departments of the TL Aeet's 
stra, as is on € 2 j is fo or i= 
orchestra, as is often done in this form ventional than the average. 


composition, but followed the higher plan 


of really developing the theme, so that | 


Haydn’s thought became very much en- 
larged and modernized before the end. 


Nevertheless, as intimated, we found the | 


chief charm in the melody unadorned. 

Mr. Strube and Mr, Adamowski are both 
very popular with orchestra and with 
public, and they were welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by both. The concerto is one of 
Mr. Strube’s best compositions. It is 
modern enough, but it is not exasperat- 
ingly ugly, as some of this composer's 
works strive to be. The Reverie (second 
movement) is a gem that deserves to be 
heard frequently. It is much the best 
number of the work. 

The last movement, however, did not 
Srow upon acquaintance. The cadenza, 
which Mr. Gericke wrote for the work, is 
an effective display of technique, espec- 
ially in double-stopping, But we find no 
adequate reason ffor’ the employment 
of the bizarre rhythmic construction. 
Tschaikowsky once rebuked a Russian 
‘contemporary for using a 5e4 rhythm. Yet 
Yschaikowsky himself wrote one of the 
longest b-4 movements in existence. But 
that 6-4 rhythm, in the Pathetie Symphony, 
had, something to sav: it pictured rest- 
legsness and uneasiness, even in the midst 
of: gaiety, while most of the modern 
irregular rhythms (5-4 or 7-4) are only 
introduced to show the ingenuity of the 
composer, 

Mr. Strube conducted his own concerto 
and, of course, with authority. Mr. 
Adamowski was in his best form, and 
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the work, carried the concerto to suc. 
cess, and violinist and composer-condue- 


tor won a triumph together, being recalled 
several times. 


The selections from Liszt’s ‘‘Christus’’ 
(the two last numbers of the concert) 
were scarcely as effective ag the Bach 
‘Pastorale’’ from the “Christmas Ora- 
torio,’’ to which we have become accus- 
tomed at this season of the year. Yet 
there is much beauty in each of the selec- 
tions, in spite of Hanslick’s virulent at- 
tacks on the work. That eminent German 
scold held that the master of luxurious 
instrumentation was trying to blow infan- 
tile bagpipes before the Child in the Man- 
ger and that the result was a most artifi- 
cial ‘‘naivete,” a new form of spiritual 
over-refinement. He adds that Liszt's 
“Christus’’ is an open declaration of mu- 
sical bankruptcy. He attacks the “Shep- 
herd’s Song”’ with yet fiercer vehemence. 

Yet the work lives and is likely to hold 
its place in the repertoire for a long while 
to come. Naturally it has considerable 
Ever since Handel’ bléated 
forth the Calabrian Pifferrari melody as 
true Christmas music, the composers have 


given the oboes (and the English horns) 


this 
picture is, 


full swing in particular 


if anything, 


subject. 
less con- 


The concert ended with the March of the 
Kings. Kvery member of the sym- 
phony orchestra feels secure when he holds 
three kings, and they therefore played 
boldly. The opening  pizzicati passages 
kings very much = as 
stealthy banditti are represented in oper- 
atic music, but there was fine melody and 
excellent orchestration in every part of 
this march, There was also a certain bar- 
baric splendor that suited the subject well, 
and therefore, even in the teeth of Mr. 
Hanslick, one may enjoy this brilliant 
work of that modern composer whose crea- 
tive fame bids fair to be largely posthu- 
mous. Liszt was too great as a pianist to 
be fairly recognized as a composer during 
his lifetime, and he was also overshadowed 
by his chief ‘‘protege,’’ Wagner, who held 
the stage to the exclusion of everybody 
else, for @ full generation. 

Mr. Hess conducted the two Liszt's 
works well, giving evident care to work- 
ing up those climaxes in which Liszt rev- 
elled so frequently. Louis C, Elson, 
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1 sae td " — ¢ | th a technical skill 
: | , oh th ed respect even when his 
| | “Fantastic Overture’ was perplexingly 
‘} || fantastical and not convincing, Cd mid 

The influence of the 


ultra-moderns’ 

| was seen in Mr. Strube’s Trhetorie 

sa {rather than in the substance of. his) 
thought. His _ideas were his own. | 


‘Christmas Music from Liszt's |] His excursions ‘into setds’ condemmed, 


| 


by stern pedagogues and conventional ° 
“lovers of music” as miasmatie did 
y him no harm. On the contrary, he 
| gathered flowers not of evil but of. 
|) Sood. In this concerto he has shown 
a finer discrimination in the use of 
modern expression. His enthusiasm 
1S under firmer control. 


VIOLIN CONCERTO OF fj wstintth Frietin apuett te, the 
S > lusua an a pleasing orchestra 
ot R U B 2 H LA R D AG A | N | Never hi pe gh i M5 A 


Mr. Adamowski, who played throughout } 
‘| With gusto, was especially effective in 


Oratorio “Christus,” 
One Feature. 


FL Ne, 


: j ; ' , the opening allegro and in the Reverie. 
| Brahms Variations On Theme. His tone in the purely melodic passages 


was warm and persuasive, and he 
phrased with care. While the perform- 
ance was not wholly flawless, it was 
| romantic and full of life. 

- The shepherd’s song at the man- 
ser from Liszt’s “Christus” wag 
played here for the first time. The 
“March of the Three Holy Kings” was 
produced here by Mr. Gericke Dec. 20, 


BY PHILIP HALE 
902. The story of the composition 


: 1! 
The programme of the 10th concert of Jof this oratorio is a curious one 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which’ Much of the music was written when 
took place last night in Symphony Hall, Liszt _was living in the Vatican and 
ras as follows: also in daily intercourse with the 
isi a. ea thy y Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, in relig- 
Variations on a theme of Haydn....Brahms* joys and sentimental intercourse. Was 
Ceneerto No. 2, in F-sharp minor, nor b he sincere when he said that he ecom- 
Shapherds’ Sone at the MANGat and * posed “Christ” as the Saviour was 

March of the Three Holy Kings, taugas to. nim by the village PFrest 
from “Christus”... ...- Liszt and the Catholic, apostolic and lo- 

: man church”? No doubt he took him- 
Tbr. Muck, in consequence of a sore self seriously at this period and he 
throat, did not conduct the orchestra at had sublime faith—in his own music, 
the public rehearsal or at the concert:. Pow much did the princess have to 
last night. Willy Hess led in his place. qo with his imitations of old Italian 
It is stated positively that Dr. Muck’ ecclesiastical composers, with his ex- 
will conduct at the Pension Fund Con- pression of religious pseudo-naivete? 
cert tonight. 4‘ Take this Shepherds’ Song for ex- 
The programme was a singular one ampie? It certainly did not deserve the 
and the concert, as a whole, was not harsh criticism of Hanslick, who could 
one of engrossing interest. If the ob- not believe that a composer of dazzling 
ject was to provide cheerful music, witn virtuoso-music could be sincere in his 
a view to the celebration of Christmas,- religious compositions. But  Liszt’s. 
why should the variations by Brahms character was strangly complex, and 
have been put on the programme? One this naivete that is generally puerile’ 
of these variations, grazioso, has a rather than childlike was only one} 
quasi-pastoral nature and abiding; phase of many. The Shepherds’ Song is | 
charm; but however interesting the, both pastoral and ecclesiastical, but in| 
other variations may be to students, neither way is there the simplicity of 
and amateur Brahmsites, the music is" genius, the simplicity of Handel and 
not associated inevitably with the Gluck. Liszt’s shepherds are figuring | 
thought of any festival ocecasfon. in tableaux, and there is a brilliant audi- 
Mr. Strube’s violin concerto was per-| ence with the Princess Carolyn in a 
formed for the first time a year ago] box. Or a stereopticon might be used 
(Dec, 23), when Mr, Timothee Adamow-] advantageously with both this move. 
ski was the violinist. Mr. Adamowski} ment and the March that followed. ; 
was the violinist F pay hy nes gic rsh ie | ie 
composer conducted, e work an 1e . | my 
performance evidently gave much pleas- FOR SALE—Two ‘Symphony Concert Seats 
ure to the audience. The first two move- First Bal A 10% 20. lems Be when haber 
ments are frankly melodious and Mr. rhe SICORY - 4 » aU, tert, 
Strube’s harmonic scheme is not so su- 
per-refined and searched out as in some sé 
of his later orchestral compositions. He, Gis er | 
steers clear of the commonplace and | WANTED—SYMPHONY TICKKT ~ 
obvious without too apparent effort, and | : floor Jocation pee taeiaaene 
yet there are many instances of fine | For Friday Reser poons O Baston Transneid oe 
musical quality both in the body itself | Reasonable price. J.C.P., bandit. ab hoe 
and in the orchestral dress. | 


of Haydn One of Num- 
bers on Programme, 
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Symphony Program 
With One Novelty. 


eee SS SS OOO 


Pension Fund Concert Tonight 
—hMr Whitney's Song Recital, 


Nordica Coming Saturday 
.—Events of the Week. 


The only novelty -on the Symphony 
program last week was the ‘Shepherd's 
Song’’ from the Liszt oratorio, ‘‘Chris- 
tus.’ ‘“‘The March. of.the Three Holy 
Kings,’ an excerpt from the same work; 
Brahms’ variations on a theme by 
Haydn and Strube’s I*-saarp minor con- 


certo for violin completed the selections. | 
Mr Timothee Adamowski was the solo-, 


fist. The Liszt song and march were in 
keeping with the spirit of the present 
season and made the performance of 
these numbers specially impressive. In 
the song of the shepherds the composer 
frequently introduces the pastoral idea 
by phrases for the wood-wind instru- 
ments, the snatches of melody being 
grave and mysterious in their sugges- 
tions of rural simplicity and 
homage of the herders, who visited the 
manger where thé Christ-child lay. 
Throughout the work the religious and 
the pastofal ideas are beautifully blend- 
ed anid the work made a fine contrast 
for the march which followed, the lat- 
ter being more brilliant.and pompous in 
its significance. UExcept for the long 
preludes by the lighter wood-winds in 
the ‘‘song’’ and the efficient work of the 
brass contingent in the march the per- 


formances call for no special commen- 


dation, which probiibly would not be the 
ease if another orchestra was under 
consideration. | 

When Mr Sirube’s concerto was first 
played by Mr Adamowski about one 
year ago the great merit of the work 
was quickly recognized, and the per- 
formance also was generally considered 
the most satisfactory of any given by 
the popular soloist. ‘Then, as last week, 
the composer directed, and in each case 
the whole performance was thoroughly 
enjoyable. Possibly Mr Adamwwski has 
acquired greater ease and corniidence in 


humble . 


his execution since his former> inter: 
pretation of the ‘concerto for his. work, 
especially in the reverie and adagio. 
was a splendid exhibition of sustained 
power, .the violin part is atmost com- 
tinuous, pure intorvation and dexterous 
fingering .The emotional import of the 
|| second movement was resonantly set 
|| forth, the G string fingering deserving 
| particular mention, and the sweet three- 
/ | note motif of the first part, and. the 
|| variations and. cadenza in the final 
i | movement were each played skilfully 
and generally without a deviation from 
'\ the pitch. Composer and soloist were 
| rapturously applauded and_ recalled 


after the performance. 

The Brahms variations, nine in num- 
ber, went smoothly. The oboes and 
bassonns. in the third variation were 
capitally voiced, in the sixth one the 
| difficult passage work cf the violins was 
‘perfect and the finale was an excellent 
| example of ensemble work. | 
On account of the illness of Dr Muck 
the concert master, Prof Willy Hess, 
directed the orchestra. 
' The principal number on this week's 
program will be the fy minor symphony 
py the Finnish composer, Jan Sibeluis. 
The first cellist of the orchestra will 
play Volkmann's A minor concerto, anid 
‘the program will begin with the over- 
‘ture to Goldmark’s ‘‘Sakuntala. 
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PROF. HESS WIELDS BATON 
\ IN ABSENCE OF DR. MUCK 


The program of the tenth Symphony 
| concert at Symphony Hall Saturday 
evening was as follows: 


Variations on a theme of Haydn.., 
' Concerto No. in F sharp minor, 
violin 


Shepherds’ Song at the Manger 
of the Three Holy Kings, from ‘‘Chris- 
tus’’ at othe 6 0'9 veeeeee 
Timothee Adamowski was the soloist, 
| and owing to the temporary indisposi- 
tion of Dr. Muck, Prefessor Willy Hess 
| conducted with authority ane discre- 
It cannot be said that the pro- 
gram was especially inspiring. Neither 
| was it especially interesting. The 
| Brahms variations are of 
i 
| 


| 


tion. 


monplace is dangerously near if not 
quite attained. The Strube concerto, 
which was conducted by the composer, 
was played by Mr. Adamowski in a 
style that even his most ardent admir- 


pastoral 
quality with some charm, but the com- | 


| ers must admit to have been above his, 


usual attainments. The reverie is the 
most captivating movement of thé 
work, and here it was that the soloist 
reached his greatest heights, his 
warmth of tone and vigor of expression 
being most compelling. Liszt’s ‘“‘Shep- 
herds’ Song’’ was played for the first 
time at these concerts, and it may well 
be set down as the last, for despite the 
life instilled by the orchestra, it re- 
mained an exceedingly commonplace 
composition, in which shepherds were 
conspicuous by their absence. The 
march that closed the concert was 
equally lacking in impressive power. 
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‘OT in and or- 
a, with Timothee Adamowski as/| 
*. The work is still in manuscript 
and) its first performance was at the 
afternoon rehearsal. The other 
numbers were Dvorak’s ~ overture, fragments 
‘Nature’; the shepherd’s music from : 
Bach's “Christmas” oratorio, and Bee- ims’s “St. 
thowen’s ‘‘Pastoral’’ symphony. Mr ; 
ae who Bee pa associated withipulses in 
‘the oston ymphony orchestra for 
about 14 years, is a composer of great nber Con- 
ability, many of his works having been ary List 
performed at concerts in this city by 7 
the Symphony orchestra and _ other 
prominent musical organizations. His 
latest violin concerto, which is dedi- Dr. Muck 
cated to Mr Adamowski, gives greatiy concert 
prominence to the solo instrument, the +t eonduct 
orchestral background, though substan- hat is 
tial, being of secondary importance. A. wee 
work, in short, written by a violinist for the Was- 
his favorite instrument, and a thor-e pension 
ne hty interesting and sane composi- was, Mx. 
or 7P@- 
von, (aeenen each of the three move- iin con- 
Mr Strube indulges in but few “sur- ans, while 
prises’’ in modulations or orchestralations and 
effects. The piece is full of melody, the, «Cprist- 
score is written with a thorough un- _., 
derstanding of the limitations, as well! with wheal 
as the capabilities of the violin, and intelligent 
although abounding in brilliant pas- but natu- 
sages, it is not to be classed as a ‘‘show,y who is 
piece,” but as a scholarly contribution | q 
to musical literature, and one that is !ace, an 
not so abstruse as to be enjoyed only automatic 
by the musical expert. It is downright yres. The 
s00d music, and Mr Adamowski, who,,4 to pe 
hal memorized the concerto, played it 
splendidly, doing even better work than WSKi, who 
usual. His intonation was nearly al-.certo with 
Ways correct, he gave the variations Ofng, hearty 
the three-note motive in the first part 
very sweetly, and the upper register 
broken phrasing 
hext movement were 
In the fingle the fewcbegay ight. Ex- 
clearly shown an : 
cadenza, written by ‘Mr rds" from 
played .dexteroushy and, WaS more 
Adamowski and Mr iations .on 
with great favor, thony, Mr. 
aiter the concerto  per- 
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Mr Geri¢ke’s program was in keeping and ‘‘The 


» With the’spirit of the seagon and openedigs’’ for 4 
, With ‘*Nature,’’ 


. the first of Dvorak’s,’’ 
triple’ overture, ‘‘Nature,”’ 
swect and gentle suggest-,. F 
veness of the charming work wus given ding hymn 
With exquisite effect, showing the or-ventions 0! 
' siva at its best in music of the suggesiion. 
ter ferm, The shepherd music byye in lumi- 
this also with a pastoral at- in “The 
here, was played expressively, and nt vey a 
Ai Strube’s concerto, which 
oser led, the work of the orchestraien the star 
; Sympathetie and perfect in exX-:njnem to the 
ion as cne could reasonably desire. ;p4¢ prings 
noven‘s beautiful ‘‘Pastoral’’ sym- ad 4H 
Pooay, 2randly played 
{ ed the program. 
ve soloist this week 
mh pe at ee who ph, heard in ne 
MW by Mozart and chubert’s ‘‘Die 
Althacht.’”’ The symphony in C minor, th his cal- 


the 


% the first time in Boston, and the 


‘(then selection announced is Tschaikow- |, 
axy's “Francesea da Rimini," @e/-€, \ 
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| long at the _ oratorio, . 

cther -motives than musical 

spurred him to his toil. | 
later years at Rome to think himself a 
devout and innocently minded Catholic, the 
Abbé Liszt coming as near as he might to 
the priesthood of which he had dreamed as 
a boy. Of course hé had religious fervor. 
He could summon any sort of fervor and 
transform it sometimes into musical ecstasy. 
But in his faith he touched this fervor with 
an individual and childlike simplicity of re- 
ligious feeling. It remained the faith of an 
imaginative boyhood that could see in 
young, naive and trusting vision the Holy 
Night on the plain of Bethlehem. The 
manger, the star, the coming of the Magi 


_ and emotional content they strive for sim- 


bols to him. He saw and believed with thé 
eye of a child and with the powers of a 
composer who loved orchestral expression 
he would bring the vision and the faith to 
equal utterance. Hence perhaps springs 
the conflict of impressions that these two 
fragments from ‘‘Christus’”’ bring. In idea 
and emotionalcontent they strive for sim- 
plicity and innocence of feeling. Yet in 
expression they seek a considerable sophis- 


' tication and calculation of orchestral utter- 


ance. No wonder that the listener is per-’ 
petually struggling between Liszt the ec- 
static pietist and Liszt the expert practi- 


_tioner of instrumental effects, 


In Brahms’s more familiar variations, 


there is seemingly a similar conflict between 


two impulses. Each repetition of the music 
seems to make the original theme from. 
Haydn more commonplace and  un- 
promising—until Brahms’s imagination and. 
technical inventiveness begin to make it 
fertile. ‘Then, like Liszt, he seems tto be 
struggling between two purposes. The one 
is the fascination for him and for the ex- 
pert listener of experiments, problems, and 
many venturesome and subtle inventions in 
the choosing and the development of the 
variations. The other is the impulse in him 
as a poet in tones to give those variations 
emotional appeal, not of the weight and 


' gravity of the Paganini variations, for ex-~ 


ample, but of a flowing grace and a. 
pervading lyric mood, to show perhaps 
that even he could write lithe and elegant ~ 
music with an air of polished spontaneity. 
Brahms, however, has adjusted his two 
purposes much more smoothly than has 
Liszt. The fragments of ‘‘Christus’’ labor. 
The “St. Anthony” variations, with all their 
technical subtleties have an air of easy 
improvisation by a composer who has atyle 
at and to his fingertips. Not once do they — 
lose their air of graceful fancy. Mr. 
Strube and Brahms are far apart, but these 
variations of the elder and greater man. 
made persuasive preparation for the Comm 
certo of the younger. In it is the same. 
smooth jointure of inventive faculty and - 
scholarly skill with lightness of mood, grace 
of fancy and ease of touch. But if we fol- , 
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With One Novelty. 


a ee 


Pension Fund Concert Tonight 
— hit Whitney's § Song Recital, 


Nordica Coming Saturday | 
.—Events of the Week. 


The only novelty -on the Symphony 
program last week was the “Shepherd's 
Sone’ from the Liszt oratorio, ‘‘Chris- 
tus.’ ‘“‘The March. of.the Three Holy 
Kings,’ an excerpt from the same work; 
Brahms’ variations on a theme by 
Haydn and Strube’s F-saarp minor con- 
certo for violin completed the selections. 
Mr Timothee Adamowski was the solo- 
ist. The Liszt song and march were in 
keeping with the spirit of the present 
season and made the performance of 
these numbers specially impressive. Jn 
the song of the shepherds the composer 
frequently introduces the pastoral idea 
by phrases for the wood-wind instru- 
ments, the snatches of melody being 
grave and mysterious in their sugges- 
‘tions of rural simplicity and humble 
homage of the herders, who visited the 
manger where the Christ-child lay. 

Throughout the work the religious and 
the pastotal ideas are beautifully blend- 
ed arid the work made a fine contrast 
+} for the march which followed, the lat- 
ter being more brilliant. and pompous in 
its significance. Except for the long 
preludes by the lighter wood-winds in 
the ‘‘song’’ and the efficient work of the 
brass contingent in the march the per- 
formances cull for no special commen- 
dation, which probiibly would not be the 
case if another orchestra was under 
consideration. 

When Mr Sitrube’s concerto was first 
played by Mr Adamowski about one 
year ago the great merit of the work 


was. quickly recognized, and the per- 
formance also was generally considered 


the most satisfactory of any given by 


the popular soloist. Then, as last week, 


the composer directed, and in each case 


the. whole performance was thoroughly 


enjoyable. Possibly Mr Adamwwski h: 1s 
acquired greater ease and coniidence in 
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\LISZT AND BRAHMS eh DR. 


MUCK 


| of Liszt’s “Christus” and Brahms’s “St. 
Anthony” Variations—The Impulses in 
the Three—Recitals and Chamber Con- 
certs of Next Week—The January List 


A touch of laryngitis kept Dr. Muck 
from his work at the Symphony concert 
yesterday afternoon. He will not conduct 
at the repetition tonight but— what is 
more essential—he will take the Wag- 
ner concert tomorrow, for the pension 
fund of the orchestra. As it was, Mg. 
Strube conducted in his own violin con- 
certo, according to previous plans, while 
Mr. Hess led in Brahms’s variations and 
in the two fragments from Liszt’s’ ‘‘Christ- 
us.’’ The audience received him with ap- 
plause, and he conducted with intelligent 
understanding and ready skill, but natu- 
rally with the reserve of a man who is 
temporarily taking another’s place, and 
with a curious and seemingly automatic 
Suggestion of Dr. Muck’s gestures. The 
audience was plainly in a mood to be 


.}, pleased and it gave Mr, Adamowski, who 


played the violin part in the concerto with 
justness of execution and feeling, hearty 
and repeated applause. 


Dr. Muck deserved the reward of his tirst | 
light programme of the year and of the | 


pleasurable concert that it brought. Ex- 


cept “The Song of the Shepherds’ from 


‘‘Christus,’’ all the music upon it was more 


or less familiar—Brahms’s variations on | 


Haydn’s theme called of St. Anthony, Mr. 


by Mr. Adamowski, a year ago, and **‘The 
March of the Three Holy Kings’’ for a 


second excerpt from ‘‘Christus.”’ “The | 
Song. of the Shepherds,’’ moreover, is by | 


no means taxing—a gentle swelling hymn 


decked out with what the conventions of 


music have made pastoral suggesiion. 
There is nothing in it to compare in lumi- 
nous impression with the moment in “The 


i TET ct 


eae two excerpts from “Christus,” 
labored long at the _ oratorio, . ‘and! 
cther -motives than musical ‘expression 
spurred him to his toil. He liked in his 
later years at Rome to think himself — 
devout and innocently minded Catholic, the. 
Abbé Liszt coming as near as he might to 
the priesthood of which he had dreamed as- 
a boy. Of course hé had religious fervor. 
He could summon any sort of fervor and 
transform it sometimes into musical ecstasy. 
But in his faith he touched this fervor with 
an individual and childlike simplicity of re- 
ligious feeling. It remained the faith of-an 
imaginative boyhood that could see in 
young, naive and trusting vision the Holy 
Night on the plain of Bethlehem. The 
manger, the star, the coming of the Magi 


_ and emotional content they strive for sim- 


bols to him. He saw and believed with thé 
eye of a child and with the powers of a 
composer who loved orchestral expression 
he -would bring the vision and the faith to 
equal utterance. Hence perhaps springs 
the conflict of impressions that these two 
fragments from ‘“‘Christus’’ bring. In idea 
and emotionalcontent they strive for sim- 
plicity and innocence of feeling. Yet in’ 
expression they seek a considerable sophis- | 


' tication and calculation of orchestral utter- 


ance. No wonder that the listener is per-’ 
petually struggling between Liszt the ece- 
static pietist and Liszt the expert practi- 


| tioner of instrumental effects. 


In Brahms’s more familiar variations, 


ithere is seemingly a similar conflict between 


' two impulses. 


-4*Strube’s concerto for violin first played, and | 


March of the Kings’’—one of the vividest ~ 


moments in all Liszt’s music—when the star 
appears in the heavens to guide them to the 
Holy Manger. The melodic idea that brings 


the clear, steadfast light, the light that was | 
as no other, has the poetry of sound and the | 
instrumental voices that impart it speak | 
with illusion. 


Call it an ‘“‘effect,’’ as the 
detractors of Liszt still call both his cal- 


culations and his inspirations, but it is an | 
“effect”? that brings an authentic imagina- | 


tive thrill—the more after the insistent re- | 


iteration of the progress of the kings—and 
a genuine vision. What Liszt saw and felt 


Each repetition of the music 
seems to make the original theme from. 
Haydn more commonplace and wun-— 
promising—until Brahms’s imagination and, 
technical inventiveness begin to make it > 
fertile. ‘Then, like Liszt, he seems to be 
struggling between two purposes. The one 
is the fascination for him and for the ex- 
pert Mstener of experiments, problems, and 
many venturesome and subtle inventions in 
the choosing and the development of the 
variations. The other is the impulse in him 
as a poet in tones to give those variations 
emotional appeal, not of the weight and 


gravity of the Paganini variations, for ex-. 


ample, but of a flowing grace and An 
pervading lyric mood, to show perhaps” 
that even he could write lithe and elegant ™ 
music with an air of polished spontaneity. 
Brahms, however, has adjusted his two 
purposes much more smoothly than has 
Liszt. The fragments of ‘‘Christus’’ labor, 
The ‘St. Anthony” variations, with all their 
technical subtleties have an air of easy 
improvisation by a composer who has style: 
at and to his fingertips. Not once do they 
lose their air of graceful fancy. Mr. 
Strube and Brahms are far apart, but aaa d | 
variations of the elder and greater man. 
made persuasive preparation for the Cons | 
certo of the younger. In it is the same _ 
smooth jointure of inventive faculty and - 


_ scholarly skill with lightness of mood, grace. 
as he imagined the music comes seemingly | 


of fancy and ease of touch. But if we fol- ‘ 
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Ree ane , Ss a i  hyeteinees ily oaks OR | NN. SP gee Fae ; ios} gh His tone in,the purely melodic passages | Was indisposed, not seriously, but sufficient: | 
: Be Haydn One of Num- > 


ob was warm and persuasive, and he}ly through trouble with his throat to make | 
Concerts Next Week | . 
bers on Programme, 


phrased with care: ile the form- 
: ance was not wholly aawiess, it wee it seem wise for him to stay at home and 
- The first symphony, in E minor, of Jean 
Sibelius, the young Finnish composer, is f3 Henn ta ) Der 30 


romantic and full of life. .. | save himself for to-night’s Pension Fund 
' the notable number on the programme of i 
the eleventh pair of Symphony concerts on BY PHILIP HALE 


The shepherd’s song at the man-fConcert. - | 
Cha eon” hibdt's  Ciriatus’ was Tas t. Professor Hess conducted in mee 
Friday afternoon and Saturday next, the The programme of the 10th concert of 

last before the orchestra goes on its || the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 


played here for the first time... The 
“March of the Three Holy Kings” was} , Zhen, too, the programme was a make- 
monthly visit to other cities. The sym- took place last night in Symphony Hall, | 
phony will be played for tthe first times || was as follows: | 


produced here by Mr. Gericke Dec. 20, shift one. vr. Muck had planned to have 
here, and in another column there is an || Variations on a theme of ie ans aeatabead | 


1902. The story of the composition the concert one of Polish music entirely, 
of this oratorio is a curious one. but it was discovered at the eleventh hour 
account of it and of Sibelius himself. The || Comcerto No, 2, in F-sharp minor, for 
other numbers on the programme are Gold- verre 57 “e pucag 


Much of the music was written when that there was no “Gf of one of the 
Liszt was living in the Vatican anq@ {Scheduled compositions in this country; so 

: : > Shepherds’ Song at the Manger and 
mark’s overture to “‘Sakuntala,’’ which Mr. March of the Three Holy Kings, 


lalso in daily intercourse with tie |]#® Rew Dryer was thrown together, It 
|'Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, in relig- | ¥esan with Brahms’s variations on a theme 
Gericke used to play often and Volkmann s from ‘‘Christus”’ Liszt 
grateful and flowing concerto for ’cello in Dr, Muck, in consequence of a sore 


‘ious and sentimental intercourse. Was] Y, Haydn, op. 56 A. 
lhe sincere when he said that he com-{ Then came. Gustav Strube's violin con- 
which Mr. Warnke, the first ’cellist of the © throat, did not conduct the orchestra al 
orchestra, plays the solo part. the public rehearsal or at the concert 


lposed “Christ” as the Saviour was|¢certo in F sharp minor, which was per- 
‘last night. Willy Hess led in his place. 


| It is stated positively that Dr. Muck 

The men of the Symphony Orchestra give will conduct at the Pension Fund Con- 
a concert on Sunday evening, at eight, in | cert tonight. 

Symphony Hall, for the increase of their The programme was a singular one 


pension fund, and a day or two ago we and the concert, as a whole, was not 
were writing of their and its a one of engrossing interest. If the ob- 
S deservings. | ject was.to provide cheerful music, with 


Dr. Muck will. conduct and with the ex-. | a view to the celebration of Christmas, 
ception of one number he has made his | why should the variations by Brahms 
programme entirely from the overtures and have been put on the programme? One 


the preludes to Wagner’ of these variations, grazioso, has a 
P gners operas. He will | quasi-pastoral nature and _— abiding 


play them in chronological order, begin- | charm; but however interesting the 
ning with ‘Rienzi’ (1842); continuing with | other variations may be to students 
“The Flying Dutchman” (1843): ‘“Pann- |; 4nd amateur Brahmsites, the music 15 


hiuser’ (1845); ‘‘Lohengrin’’ (1848); “Tr’g. ‘not associated Ph seek ae with the 
”" = « Tg , thought of any festival occasion. 
tan’’ (1865), and ‘“The Mastersingers”’ (1868); || Mr. Strube’s violin concerto was per- 


and ending with ‘‘Parsifai’’ (1882). The || formed for the first time a year ago | 
‘remaining number is Siegfried’s glorifica- (Dec, 23), when Mr. Timothee Adamow- 
tion from the third act of “‘Gdtterdim- ski was the violinist. Mr. Adamowski 
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‘taught to him by “the village priest | formed for the first time last year by Mr. 
‘and the Catholic, apostolic and lo- Adamowski, to whom it is ded cated. Mr. 
'man church’? No doubt he took him- |} Adamowski essayed it again last night. It 
| self seriously at this pertod and hejis a work of marked strength, originality 
lhad sublime faith—in his own music, | 4nd_ beauty. The solo violinist played it 
How much did the princess have to, much more satisfactorily than he did on the 
| do with his imitations of old Italian | first occasion and both he and the com- 
ecclesiastical composers, with his ex- jj poser, who led the orchestra, were called 
pression of religious, pseudo-naivere? | out by enthusiastic plaudits. 
Take this 1epherds’ Song for ex- , 
ampie? It certainly did not deserve the Christmas Music by Liszt. 
oe ted wc alin Hanslick, bf could {| A praiseworthy attempt to give a sea- 
not believe that a composer of dazzling q, ‘ 
virtuoso music could be sincere in his sonable tone to the programme was made 
religious compositions. But Liszt’s |in the final selection, which consisted of 
character was strangly complex, and two extracts from Liszt's oratorio | 
this naivete that is generally puerile ||“Christus,”’ the ‘She herds’ Song at the. 
rather than childlike was only one |Manger”’ and the ‘March of the Three 
6p ng Oy Pt bare rt oper’ none is |Holy Kings.’’ But the audience apnatee a 
neither ‘way is there the simpuiclty. of ‘ i a See aloha ti apie 
Gluck. Liszt’s shepherds are figuring | mas it publicly manifests itself in these | 
in tableaux, and there is a brilliant audi- acd a Ba not like be reminded even | 
ence with the Princess Garolyn in a days and did not like to ye Btinge woe +] | 
Sok dak & pteropticon Tae be: teed ; [Leena le cntaetotn of ae 
. she « ~ > ‘oo ait ‘ > © Fn S- | 
advantageously with both this move- Prenat atc’ wee too. tte like the. 
ment and the March that followed. modern Christmas and the holiday shops. 
It is simple, ~astoral, devotional, deeply | 
It smacks not all of the ma-, 


spiritual. at 1 = 

terial glitter of life. The “Shepherds ! 

Song,’ which was heard here for the Arst | 

' time; is a beautiful song of men who watch 

their flocks by night, and is full of ador-, 

ation for the Divine Babe in the manger,’ 
ty 


reaching a lot flight in a hymn-like' 
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” . ‘ was the violinist last night, and the 
songdraicy Thus does Dr. Muck hold to. composer conducted. The work and the 


his belief that fragments should not be | performance evidently gave much pleas- 
torn from the body of Wagner's operas | ure to the audience. The first two move- 


and shifted to the concert room, and thus | Menmts are frankly melodious and Mr. 
does he make a Wagner £ Strube’s harmonic scheme is not so su- 
< programme such per-refined and searched out as in some 


as has never before been made here. At | of his later orchestral compositions. He 
no other time in the course of the season ||steers clear of the commonplace and 
are we likely to hear him so amply as an obvious without too apparent effort, and 


| | operatic and a Wagnerian conductor. yet there are many instances of fine 
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iasaanten /'musieal quality both in the body itself 
a and in the orchestral dress. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


ee 


There was a time when Mr. Strube 


is stately, without pomposity, and is imbued: 


with an exalted simplicity befitting the 
journey of the single-minded potentates who, 

followed the wondrous Star, bearing gifts: 

* to the lowly King of Kings. There is ef-, 


_fulgent glory in the represenzation of the: 


' 


We AE Star and abundant triumph that typifies: 


ey Fk Pang gt ear from immoderate in- 
dulgente in the ultra-modern harmonic 
brew. It was as though he were at- 
tempting to out-d’Indy d’Indy in his 
speech and rhetoric. Yet there was an 


a naa 


the coming spiritual dominion of the King 


; } | yy . tS ee | See , it | 
Liszt's Christus Music Fails to whom the three were marching, but it] 


s not the grandiose tribute 


The influence of the ultra-moderns 


honesty of purpose with a technical skill 
that commanded respect even when his 
“WMantastic Overture’? was perplexingly 
antastical and not convincing. 


was seen in Mr. Strube’s rhetoric 


rather than in the substance of his vis paid an earthly potentate and requires 


i Rouse Enthusiasm of Va certain .emount of cevotional sympathy 
for anything like prope appreciation. 

seople were little ‘moved. 

symphony Audience. , nee aS heatre under Professor Hess did 

oon. Ay, oo > 9, OD excellent work and its interpretation of the 

| caisson et a music was admirable | in every way. Yet 

Tae : ople were moved. 
By Kent Perkins. | the people were moved. 
It was an “off night’? at Symphony Hall 

_in more senses than one last evening. 
the first place, Dr. Muck was absent. 


} ; J4.|/ thought. His’ ideas were his own. 
Ch ristmas Music from Liszt S His excursions into fields condemned 
1 {| ' 1 by stern pedagogues and conventional 
Oratorio Christus “lovers of music’ as miasmatic did 
him no harm. On the contrary, he 
gathere flowers not of evi ut o 

One Feature, zood. In this concerto he has shown 

a finer discrimination in the use of 

modern expression. His enthusiasm 


VIOLIN CONCERTO OF She last movement. appeals. to ‘the | 


violinist of virtuoso blood and there are 


STRUBE HEARD AGAIN |€trectebur'it falls little below. the 


level of the movements’ that precede. } 


| 
| 
| 
eac : 
_gection that is placed between the purely | 
pastoral portions. | 
Spiritual Triumph Typified. . 
The “March of the Three Holy Kings” 





Sunday Evening, December 30, 1906 
At eight o’clock 
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VORSPIEL, “ Die Meistersinger ” 

FUNERAL MARCH from “ Die Gétterdammerung” 
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Tickets, $2.00, $1.50, and $1.00, now on sale. 
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By Olin Downes 
' Professor Hess, the concertmeister, con- 
ducted the public rehearsal of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday afternoon of | 
its 16th concert for the season, Dr. Muck 
being indisposed. The programme was as 
follows: 

Variations on a theme by MHaydn- 
Brahms; concerto for violin, No. 2 in F 
sharp minor, Strube; Shepherds’ Song at 
the Manger (first time), and March of the 
Three Kings from the oratorio 
‘“Christus,” Liszt. Mr.. Adamowski was 
the soloist, .and Mr. Strube conducted 
the orchestral accompaniment of his con- 
certo. : ee 
The Brahms variations would ween ) 
‘to be Professor Hess’ particular posses- 
ision, It was Mr. Gericke who was in- 
idisposed when they were performed last 
‘year, and'on that occasion also Mr. Fess | 
mounted ‘the rostrum. These variations | 
are exceedingly meaty. : 
. There are so many intricate harmonic 
and rhythmical devices that the interpreter 
'runs-the risk of losing the flow of ¢hings 
in his industrious burrowing after melo- | 
dies and counter-melodies. 

Yesterday’s performance was far more 
vital that last year’s; the manifold de- 
tails were kept in their place, and the 
virile Brahms spirit which permeates ev- 
ery bar of the score was there. 

Mr. Strube’s concerto ‘improves with 
acquaintance. It was written for the 
violin by a man’ who knows and loves the 
instrument, and the workmanship is of 
superior excellence. The solo instrument 
and the orchestra play into each other’s 
hands and develop the themes in a logical, 
symphonic manner. With this the accom- 
paniment never degenerates into a few 
chords, and the solo instrument is never 
out-voiced; nor do thundering tuttis | 
strike our ears with the shock of an | 
automobile collision, and serve as a more | 
or less well-constructed bridge between | 


the entrances of the violin. The ideas of i 


the first movement are not of great in- 
trinsic value, but they are brilliantly de- 
veloped, and the movement went very 
briskiy under the composer’s baton, The 
second movement, a reverie, is one un- 
interrupted flow of spontaneous, beautiful | 
mélody, and the last movement is 4a, 
‘masterly passacaglia, containing 11 varia- | 
\tions and a coda on an original theme, 
in 7-4 time. 

| It .is a pleasure to add that Mr. 
| Adamowski of late years has seldom ap- 
peared to better advantage than yester- 
‘day. With a very few exceptions he | 
|showed a fine technical cleanness, an un- 
(usually big and potential tone, and as 
\far as one can judge on slight acquaint- | 
hance, an intimate appreciation of the | 


“| con 
® 


M fon sa) 


After hearing the Liszt excerpts, with all 
their mysticism and gorgeous pomp and 


AEN | vr Tee | ee 
3608 ’ eS. « 
. y _ ine in 
in t ; 


|\eeremony of. the Catholic church, the 


creations of such a modern as Cesar 
Franck become much less astonishing. 
“The March of the Three Kings’ was’ 
very brilliantly done, but one had a 
strong impression (perhaps gained from 
the time-honored interpretation of the 
word ‘“‘pastorale’’) that the “Song of the 
Shepherds” could have been taken much 


| more quietly and perhaps in a slower 
. tempo. 


———~ as ee eae a, nlc nme 


Dr. Muck, Wagner ard the Pension Fund 


The Symphony Orchestra gives the first 
concert of the current season for the in- 
crease of its pension fund on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 30, in Symphony Hall. Dr. 
Muck is to conduct and the programme 
is to consist wholly of music by Wagner, 
viz.—the overtures to “Rienzi,” “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman” and “Tannhiuser,”’ the 
preludes to “Lohengrin,” “Tristan,” ‘‘Die 
Meistersinger” and “Parsifal” and “Sieg- 
fried’s Apotheosis” from “Godtterdim- 
merung.”’ Mr. Wood in London once 
made a programme of overtures and 
nothing else—thirteen in all. Dr. Muck 
has approximated the feat within the 
limits of Wagner by his seven overtures, 
almost in chronological order and all that 
Wagner wrote to his operas and music- 


' dramas. The experiment is curious and 


interesting. Since we have had no opera 
here for two years and are likely to have 
none next spring, any Wagner concert 
has its especial interest. If Dr. Muck is a 
specialist at all, ‘he is such in Wagner’s 
music, and the recollection of his playing 
of the ‘‘aust’’ overture at his first con- 
cert here is still stirring. At this concert 
for the pension fund, moreover, the larger 
public outside the subscribers’ to the 
Svmphony concerts will have its first op- 
portunity to hear Dr. Muck since he 
made his reputation here, and it has 
given'many signs of curiosity about him. 
As for the pension fund, the fostering of 
it is not half the obligation the sub- 
secribers to the concerts owe to the ninety- 
six men that give them weekly pleasure. 


——- 


Sunday Evening, December 30, 1906 
At eight o’clock 


CONCERT 


Boston , 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


IN AID OF ITS 


PENSION FUND 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 


OVERTURE, “Rienzi” 

OVERTURE, “ The Flying Dutchman ”’ 
OVERTURE, “ Tannhauser ”’ 
VORSPIEL, “ Lohengrin ” 


VORSPIEL, “ Tristan and Isolde ”’ 

VORSPIEL, “ Die Meistersinger ”’ 

FUNERAL MARCH from “ Die Gotterdammerung ” 
VORSPIEL, “ Parsifal ” 


Tickets, $2.00, $1.50, and $1.00, now on sale. 
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DR. “MUCK AS: A compUéToR OF | 


; eR WAGNER’S MUSIC 


st 


Three Overtures, Four Preludes and Sieg- 

 fried’s Glorification as Boston Has Not 

Heard Them in Years—Gliere and Leclair 

at the Sunday Chamber Concert—Mr. 
Strube Reanimates the Concerto Form— 
News of the Local Theatres—‘Madam 
Butterfly” in Paris and “Lakme” in New 
York 

| al 96° 


SrOrvrs . ~Bh | / 
Seven times, at the scant of thle 
Symphony Orchestra last evening for the 
profit of its pension fund, conductor, band 
and audience began an opera of Wagner, 
and yet aot once did, or could, the curtain 
rise. br. Muck, who reappeared only a 
little paier for his illness, had arranged a 
curious programme, and the performance 
of it brought curious’. sensations. The 
overtures to ‘*Rienzi,”’ “The Flying 
Dutchman,” and “Tannhauser, ” and the 
preludes to ‘‘Lohengrin,’ “Tristan,’’ ‘‘The 
Mastersingers’” and ‘‘Parsifal’’—the be- 
ginnings, indeed, of every opera by Wag- 
ner to which he put more than an intro- 
duction=stood on the list. Not one of 
them was played in the mild- mannered 
fashion that sometimes seems to have 
emasculated Wagner in the journey from 
the theatre to the concert hall. Dr, Muck 
and his responsive men took them all 
operatically in the dramatic accent, fervor 
and contrast, the tonal pomp and incisive- 
ness, the sweep and weight of climax, 
with which they clothed them. Theirs 
were declamatory voices proclaiming the 
drama that was to come. And yet the 


curtain never rose, though many a listener | 


must have ached with eagerness for the _herian conductor, but that beside Herr So- 


| and-So and Dr. Such-a-One he lacked tem- 
_perament. Temperament indeed—and of a 


whole opera when the overture had sound- 
ed as not once in many a season it sounds 
in the theatre. Conductor, men and audi- 
ence were plainly ‘‘on edge.’’ Seven times 
we began so well, and seven times we 
stopped so abruptly. It was a feast that 
never went beyond the most varied and 
stimulating hors d’cuvres. And _ with 
these beginnings we must be content as 
long as Boston remains operaless. Last 
spring the Symphony Orchestra gave a 
Wagner concert for the pension fund and 
every seat was sold. Last night it gave 
another, and there was not an empty place 
in Symphony Hall. All sorts and condi- 
tions of men’and women made the aud'- 
ences. Nearly every element in our musi- 
al and our social life was represented in 
them, At both concerts rapt attention re- 
ed at the end of each number into very 
earty- applause. If our public does these 
for mere fragments of Wagner's | 


as in “‘concert form,’’ for the mere be- | 


ot do, seemingly, for the 
oF those operas in their only trie place 


the theatre? Yet one of the managers he. 


might give us real opera again still doubts 
whether there is a public for it tn Boston, 
while for the other the operatic field in 


America begins at the Battery and ends. 


at the Harlem River. 
Not that the opera either might give us 


would compare in the quality of the > 


orchestra or in the _ abilities of the 
conductor with those that we heard 
in the three overtures, the four prel- 
udes and Siegfried’s. glorification from 
“Goétterdammerung.”’ Neither the Met- 
ropolitan nor the Manhattan Opera House 
has such a band as our orchestra, especially 
when jit is as alive as it was last night with 
the new elasticity, warmth and eloquence 


| that the new conductor has given it. Dr. 


Muck’s reputation in Germany, and indeed 
in all Europe, is that of an operatic con- 
ductor of the first rank. The corner 
Stone of that reputation is his sig- 


nal ability as a econductor of Wag- 


ner’s operas. Often in his concert 
work in the past three months here 
he has given some of the unmistakable 
Signs of an operatic conductor of discern- 
ment and power—in the march of his clij- 
maxes, in the justness and adroitness of 


his proportions, in the skill of his weaving 
| of backgrounds against the main current 
Of the orchestral song, and in the quick 


Seizing of the dramatic elements in such 
music as was inherently dramatic. Last 
night he had need to be only an operaite 


conductor, and such a one as we have not 
_heard here since Mottl’s brief visit, and 
| such a Wagnerian conductor as has not 
| come to us since Seidl’s time. (It was a 


foolish fancy, doubtless; but it was hard 


_not to dream of a week of Wagner here 


with singers and scenery borrowed from 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Dr. Muck.) Some of 
the nurslings of Baireuth that were hang- 
ing about London last summer used to say 
that Dr. Muck was all very well as a Wag- 


conductor who gave the overture to “The 
Flying Dutchman,” a pictorial and an emo- 
tional power such as few that listened 
could have dreamed dwelt in the music: 
who wrought the climax of the overture to 


 “Tannhiiuser”’ so that the return of the 


‘Pilgrims’ Chorus’? was as the flooding of 
the hot and restless Venusberg with a great 
and clear white light; who made the path 
of the Grail, descending and ascending in 
the prelude to “Lohengrin,” one long, shim- 
mering undulation of ethereal tone; who, if 
he missed something of the insatiate long- 


ing of the prelude to “Tristan,” yet charged 


the close with the accents of a fated and 
tragic woe that {is too deep to ery; who 
made the prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers”’ 
seem from beginning to end an outpouring 
of full-throated orchestral song; who gave 
the glorification from “Gotterdimmerung”’ 
a mighty and majestic eloquence —the 


“Itself Dea) 0 sb 


“Five: or ‘six | ‘times in a musical year the | 
“audiences of the Symphony concerts may 


pay their compliments to the men of: thé 
orchestra. A particular number is par- 
ticularly well played, as was the scherzo 
of Beethoven’s seventh: symphony last Sat- 
urday, and the’ applause is very hearty. 
The conductor. acknowledges it once or 
twice, and then, as Dr. Muck did last week, 
calls the men to their feet. Three or four 
weeks hence there may be another such 


incident, a third in February, and so on- | 
ward. They make indeed the only oppor- 


tunities in the course of the regular .con- 
certs in which the public that frequents 


them may prove its understanding and its | 


appreciation of the share of the men in the 
excellence of the orchestra. When the re- 
viewers of other cities make those flater- 


FT setting ie action and play thom’ “in sis 


cert form.” He is willing to conduct in the> 
overtures and’ the preludes and-in: purely \ 
orchestral fragments > like ' the apotheosis — 
of Siegfried in the last act of 
“Gébtterdimmerung.” (Out: of: these, in 
chronological order from ‘Rienzi’ through 
‘*Parsifal,’’ he and his men have made their 
programme—a different’ Wagner programme 
from any that has hitherto been played in 
Boston. As for the outside public to whom 
the men of the orchestra have no particu- 
lar interest, the concert brings one of the 
few opportunities to hear Dr. Muck and In 
the music in which he has gained most dis- 
tinction in German opera houses. | 
BH. Bee. 


>K, Conductor. 


ing comparisons between our band and the ~ 


bands of their town, they usually note the 
superior musicianly quality of the men of 
our orchestra, Trite as the phrase is, they 
can call ours nothing-else than an orchestra 
of virtuosi. We in our turn take this dis- 
tinction for granted. It is rather our way 
in Boston. ‘‘Why should it not be?’’ we 
ask complacently. It is this complacence 
that has hampered a little the two con- 
certs that the men of the orchestra give 


INCERY. 


iL; 20, AT S P.M. 


each year for their pension fund. Their | 


own dues are the foundation of it, while the 
concerts should add annually a substantial 
story to the superstructure. It is easy to 
say that forty-eight concerts in seven 
months by the Symphony Orchestra are 
enough. Why should its public come to 
hear it in two more, unless there is a very 
eminent conductor, singer or virtuoso or an 
unusual programme to give them es- 
pecia] interest? 

There is no reason, perhaps, beyond 
the human and impelling one of fa- 
miliarity, appreciation and liking for 
the men. whom it hears and watches 
almost weekly and year upon year from 
October to May. After all, the Symphony 
Orchestra is no machine that goes of itself, 
so to say, Friday afternoons and Saturday 
evenings at Symphony Hall. The conductor 
aside, it is a body of ninety-odd men, each 
with his individualtraits and excellence, and 
the sum of them is the quality and the vir- 
tue of the orchestra. Week after week the 
audiences at the Symphony concerts take 
their pleasure of this quality. Twice a year 
at the concerts for the pension fund they 
may directly reciprocate their delight in it. 


MIT)ITVS» 


4, ‘‘Im Herbst.’’ 


time. ) 


INCERTO. 


time. ) 


to ‘‘The Birds”’ of Aristophanes. 


Even at these the men of the orchestra . 


usually make no routine return. They 
brought Richard Strauss here to conduct 
at one of the concerts. Eminent singers and 
instrumentalists have come gladly to their 
aid. Or, as they did last spring and as 
they are doing again next Sunday night, 
they can give our opera-starved public 
fragments of Wagner’s music. This time, 
however, it is a Wagner concert of a new 
sort. Rightly from one point of view, Dr. 
Muck will not tear fragments out’of the 


oist: 


> POWELL. 





s tone-poem, he ‘had the entire 

CHICAGO | | orchestra rise, the huge wave of pote 

Low 3. L4 *] ‘| which swept up to it could but have told 

: ‘ that every one’ present admired, approved, 

Its First Concert There in Fifteen Years— | ana was grateful not only for what then 

A Notable Audience, Reception and Re- 2 alg eon _ er ns is which the st = 
; ‘ . on organization stands—the generous sp 

ward—The Praise of the Reviewers for | which has made the founding of symphony 

the Orchestra and for Dr. Muck—Expec- orchestras in various cities throughout tae 

: | United States possible. This Eastern or-— 

tations That Were Wholly Fulfilled—The | -anization is the eldest of existing sym- 

Withdrawal of “Salome’—The Question /.phony podies in this country, and a 

oe it commands a kindly admiration entirely 

of Performances Outside New York Still apart from that which its exceptional abili- 


Undecided—An Impending Flood of Musi- ties compel. 
The performance was notable, first, for 


cal Plays the wonderful tonal beauty that character- 
re ized it. Lovelier tone, both individual and | 


For the first time in fifteen years our | in mass, has not been heard from any in- | 
Symphony Orchestra gave a concert, last strumentalists here in Chicago. The 
evening, in Chicago. For weeks expecta- strings were ‘a source of unending delight— 
tion has run high; Chicago is more strong, vibrant, vital, and. yet glorified 
keenly and widely interested in orches- with a golden softness and richness that 
tral music than any other Ameri- made them seen not the product of material 
can city, and the present concert- substance. The woodwind choir, of which | 
going generation there has known the 59 much has been written in praise and of | 
Boston orchestra only by reputation. Dr. . which consequently so much was expected, . | 
Muck was as new to it and his coming 4s ‘ proved truly splendid, albeit not so stare | 
conductor raised anticipation higher. By all tlingly superior as had been anticipated. 
accounts this morning the conductor and - We have a woodwind choir which we hear 
the band fulfilled every expectation. The every week, the excellence of Avhich safely 
reviewers call the concert ‘memorable’; stands comparison with that department of. 
the audience was. equally notable for its the Boston Orchestra. And to state this as 
numbers, quality and eager interest, and explanation for failure to be astonished 
its applause could hardly. have been speaks no disparagement of the superb 
warmer. The programme comprised Beet-: quality of the visitors’ work. It is of the 
hoven’s seventh symphony, Richard » finest and to hear it was a Joy. The 
Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan’; Wagner's |. brasses, too, are wonderfully sonorous, full. 
everture to his opera, “Rienzi,” and Tschal- ~ and rich. , The whole organization is one 
kovski’s first piano concerto with Mr. easily without superior in the world and 
Ganz playing the solo part. Below are ex- with but extremely few equals. Tonally 
tracts from the reviews of the concert that ) and technically it is virtually faultless, 
appear today in the Chicago Tribune, Rec- There is nothing it cannot'do, and every- 
ord-Herald and Inter-Ocean, thing it does is certain to be beautiful, at 
least as far as tone itself ic concerned. 
tr} | yee "4 And the musical side of the performance? 
In the Tribune, Mr. Hubbard writes: Cai That depends largely upon the leader, and in 


cago music lovers paid a splendid tribute to 
Boston’s great orcnestra last evening in the the person of Dr. Muck the audience made 
the acquaintance of a conductor and a | 


Auditorium. The concert room was filled to Pes 
musician who commands the sincerest re- 


sts last available space, not a seat in box, ; 
parquet, balcony, or galleries being vacant. spect and heartiest admiration. — There is 
And it was an audience notable for quality , nothing of the prima donna” or the 
as well as numbers, All that is best In the | “virtuoso” conductor about Dr. Muck. A 
city’s musical, literary and professional eir- | Man, young and active, slight of figure and 
cles was liberally represented, and the ap- ' Medium as regards height; his smooth- 
proval bestowed upon the famous orchestra shaven face, strong and characterful; his 
and on Dr. Muck, its leader, was the ap- | dark hair worn slightly tousled, but at only 
proval of the most discriminating and most normal length, he comes quietly and sim- 
H cultured music lovers Chicago PoOSSeSSES. | ply forward, takes his place at the desk,’ 
enry Warnke. There was cordiality in the air from the bows his acknowledgment and begins, There 
start. HEverybody seemed glad to be present | is nothing of frill, of pose, or of self-con- 
and the vast assemblage and the keyed-up | sciousness about anything he does. A man | 
expectancy which were inseparable from the | evidently who knows his powers and re- , 
fMearing of the orchestra after full fifteen spects them, but does not parade them. He | 
years of absence from the city gave the oc- directs with exceptional quietness. Theo- 
ecasion a gala character, which held through- dore Thomas in his calmest moments made » 
out the entire evening. As soon ‘as the men | no less motion than does Dr. Muck @ 
began to appear on the stage they were greater part of the time. His gestures are” 
greeted with a round of applause, and when | graceful and easy and invariably meaning= 
they were seated and Dr. Muck came into | ful, He caresses and draws the tone from, 
view a welcome of most cordial kind was | the orchestra, rather than punches and) 
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‘pectin donee tn centaln piades in the’ 1 
two movements in the Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony he did no directing at all with 
his hands. He stood easily at rest and 
only an occasional motion of the head told 
that his eyes were following every move- 
ment in the orchestra and that his mind 
was keen and alert. In many men such a 
procedure would have smacked of affecta- 
tion, but it did not in Dr. Muck. He sug- 
gested rather the pleasure felt in seeing a 
perfect mechanism working perfectly—as 
when an engineer, feeling his mighty ma- 
chine responding to his slightest wish and 
finding a stretch of clear, straight track 
ahead of him, drops his hand from the 
throttle and sits back admiringly watching 
the faultless working of that which he 


has set in motion and which he controls. 


In the Record-Herald Mr. Griswold con- 
tinues: ‘‘Masterly,’’ such in a word, was 
the verdict of musical Chicago at the close 
of the concert of the Boston Orchestra in 
the Auditorium last evening, The audience 
that had gathered to hear the famous East- 
ern organization included almost the entire 
musical community. It gave evidence of 
most cordial feeling and of keen expectancy 
that great things were about to happen as 
soon as the players had taken their places 
The men were cordially greeted, and Dr. 
Muck, the conductor, was also heartily re- 
ceived. And the expectations were fulfilled 
for, as the evening wore on, there were 
continued expressions of enthusiastic ap- 
proval which reached a climax with the sig- 
nificant performance of Beethoven’s sev- 
enth symphony. When the last note had 
been played there was the most grateful 
and thoroughly pleased body of auditors 
that has been seen in a local concert Foom 
for many a day. Playing that showed won- 
derful technical finish was combined with 
interpretative powers of the first order and 
the result was just what a high-class or- 
chestra should furnish, an indelible impres- 
sion of the power and beauty of master- 
pieces played with musical understanding 
The auditors went home with the themes 
of the symphony reéchoing through their 
minds, with vivid recollections of the entire 
"haem ee the performance was one 

at could not be forgott ¢ 
oe gotten with the passing 

Dr. Muck personally is one that com- 
mands immediate attention. Quiet in man- 
ner, and spuring in his use of gestures, he 
was still in absolute. command at every 
moment. He dominated the orchestra at 
all times, yet he never made any aggres- 
sive assertion of his control. He showed 
himself to be both intellectual and highly 
temperamental in his reading, a musician 
who is a natural leader, Hts power of con- 
trol over his men as well as himself'is ex. 
traordinary, and his hold is never relaxed 
even though he stops beating the time, as 


he did in the symphony, and allows the men | 


to go ahead Ly themselves. There is a 
magnetic quality about his quiet mastery 


that holds the interest of the auditor | 
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is a man who would surely go ahead 
his own lines wherever he might be and 
he has the ability to carry his auditors wit 
him. He does not need to try to follov 


their inclinations. A look or a slight move 


of the hand is sufficient for his purpose. 


The men understand instantly what 's 
wanted and the desired effect is produced. 


Boston is to be congratulated upon having | 


secured the services of such a man. 

Even a conductor of this type could do 
little if his instrument—the orchestra under 
his command— were defective. But, given 
a leader of Dr. Muck’s excellence, with an 
admirably drilled organization of able mt- 
sicians under his baton, and remarkable 
results are to be expected. These condi- 
tions were fulfilled last evening. The or- 
chestra itself is about as fine a body ot 


players as could be brought together and | 


the men were on their mettle for this per- 


formance. They played with verve and en-— 
thusiasm and the tone was perfectly bal- | 
anced as regards the relations of the vari- | 
ous instruments. The pianissimos were es-_ 
pecially beautiful. Dr. Muck reduced the | 
tone several times to the finest possible | 
point and these moments were exquisite in | 


their charm. 

All that has been said regarding the hign 
qualities of the strings was abundantly 
verified. The violinists were all matured, 
able performers, with no youthful players 
in their ranks. The same observation might 
be extended to cover the entire orchestra, 
for a finer looking body of men is seldom 
seen on a concert platform. Being supplied 
with excellent instruments, and with years 
of hard drilling in routine work, these play- 
ers work together with perfect unity, and 
the tone produced by them is of the finest 
quality. They are, howéver, allowed some 
freedom in bowing, this being a departure 
from the rule to which we have been :c- 
customed. The volume of tone from the 
violins is surprising, the strings always be- 
ing able to dominate, The seating of the 
men of course had something to do wi.! 
this last evening, for all were back on the 
stage with the strings massed in front. In 
the forward part of the house, at least, the 
tene from the basses and cellos was Sé€v- 
eral times almost obliterated, and the wood- 
winds could not always hold their own, but 


this was due to the position of the players, 
and not to any shortcomings on their part. 


The delicacy of nuance and the finish of the 
phrasing were qualities that also won con- 


tinual admiration, together with the pre-| 


cision and perfection of discipline. 


oe 


In the Inter-Ocean Mr. Dunn concludes: 


America’s most celebrated musical organiza- 
tion and one of Europe’s foremost conduc- 
tors appeared in tthe Auditorium last night, 
when tne Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Dr. Karl Muck, whom Em- 


| peror William has loaned to Mr. Higginson 


for the season, gave a concert which in point 
of popular interest was the most important 
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al’’ poised ‘between unspeakable an. 


Of such was Dr. Muck’s” conducting. 
He .tbegan by ennobling with sheer 
largeness of utterance the overture to 
“Rienzi’’—all but that abominable jigging 
tune which no man may lift out of its 
tawdry cheapness. His playing of the over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman” was more 
than a recreation. It was a revelation. 
The sea music came surging out of the 
orchestra with tumultuous’. voice and 
breath. Before our ears and emotions the 
overture developed into a whole music- 
drama. The Hollander and Senta were 
alive and vivid in it—the torture of the one, 
the longing of the other, and the redemption 
that her self-devotion brought. The poetry, 
of it matched the power. If the overture, 
under Dr. Muck’s hand, is so transfigured, 
what must the whole opera—almost neg- 
lected early Wagner nowadays—be? After 
it, perhaps, a purely objective view of the 
overture to ‘‘Tannhauser” that disclosed 
no more and no less than the music seems 
to contain, was bound to seem a little tame 
—until, until, that stream of luminous tone 
began to pour deeper and deeper, broader 
and broader through the climax. Many a 
time has the song of the Pilgrims stilled 
the orgy of the Venusberg. Last night it 
flooded it. The shimmering euphony of the 
strings of the orchestra in the prelude to 


“Tohengrin” is an old story. It was not one ° 


whit the less shimmering tast night, but it 
had beside an exquisite and ethereal undula- 
tion of sound that is as light. Long ago, 
as it seems now, Dr. Muck revealed in Wag- 
ner's “Raust’’ overture his feeling for the 
impinging and incisive phrase. 50, again, 
he made the prelude to “Tristan” throb 


and pierce. The transition trom the fore- | 
| adroitness of his shaping and adjusting of 


boding beginning to the rising passion of 
the love music was no mere instrumental 
rhetoric. It was as desire wrenching itself 
free of fate. It clutched the listener. 
Mottl makes the passion of tne lovers more 
burning and unappeasapble, but he does not 
match Dr. Muck in the still, spent woe of 
the close. ‘The prelude to ‘‘The Master~ 
Singers” sang itself richly, sonorously, vi- 
tally. All its intricacies of counterpoint 
seemed as spontaneous improvisation—in- 
tertwining curves that leapt to the glowing 
instrumental colors that clothed them, 
Next, for the first time, Dr. Muck departed 
from his preludes. Resolute as he is 
against excerpts from the body of Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas, he was willing to ac- 
cept the glorification of Siegfried as 

purely orchestral piece. Who, after all, 
heeds the bearing of Siegfried’s body up the 


_forest-path, the falling of the mists and 
'their rising upon Gunther's hall, when he 


is watching “GétterdAmmerung” in the 
theatre? The spectator may hardly see 


for the listening to Wagner's orchestral . 
| apotheosis of his slain hero. 


Muck made it heroic. The tonal might 
and majesty were overwhelming,, but 
there was more in bis playing of it than 
this weight and magnificence of sound. 
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~ WAGNER PROGRAM, 


Symphony Concert in Aid 
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claiming his glorification: 


“CQ kindischer Held! 
O herrlicher Knabe! 
Du hehrster Thaten 
thériger Hort!” mM 
Last of all came the prelude to “Pa r’. 
sifal,” the calculated subtle prelude with its. 
longing, its anguish and its ecstasy, its 
hint of knightly pomps and holy feasts, its 
voice of hope stilling the voice of pain, 
Conductors, as their temeerament happens — 
to go, have accented now the anguish and 
now the ecstasy. Dr. Muck poised both in - 
a tremulous and piercing intensity. oa 
Throughout Dr. Muck avoided the fa- 
miliar pitfalls of Wagnerian conducting— 
the slow and affected tempi, the exaggerated - 
contrasts, the forced ‘‘effects,’’ the dis-. 
torted phrase, the neglect of points of re- 
pose, the sound and fury that signifies 
nothing but the conductor’s overstriving 
and anxiety. Throughout he kept himself 
and his men the voice of Wagner’s music 
eloquent with the power of it, vital with 
the passion of it. And beneath this power 


and passion was full understanding. Long 


azo Wagner hirnself asserted the funda- 
mental principle of all conducting—the find- 


- ing, grasping, maintaining and imparting 


of the underlying song, the unifying melody 
(in the high and sublimated sense of the 
word) of the whole of a piece of music, 
So Dr. Muck seized these overtures and 
preludes, and so imparted them as organic 
and as songful wholes. Within each whole 
he shaped each phrase, adjusted each pro-_ 
portion, shaded each curve, sharpened or 


| softened each accent. The sheer intelleot- 


ual power and insight of his understanding 
of the music was masterly. The sheer 


it was fascinating. He might have stopped | 
there and given us a lifeless Wagner. AS” 
it was he ennobled the music with its ap-* 
propriate eloquence; he animated it with 
its characteristic passion; he made it glow 
with the richest or the most transparent 
of tonal coloring. He not only found an ¢ 
kept the unifying song; bit he made it” 


throb and undulate with life. And his men, 


and soon his audience, took fire from him. — 
Since Weingartner conducted here last Jan- ~ 
uary, there has been no such memorable. 
concert in Boston. H. @.: Pee 


: ., 


of Pension Fund. 


Larce Audience Enjoys Excerpts’ 
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Ylobe nil Wee thy 1907 ae ) UND 
' Wagner was the only composer rep-: . 4h ob 
resented at last evening's 2 gery : os ovrk Scions 

Symphony hall, for the benefit oO) : 

Symphony orchestra“ pension fund, the Symphony Orchestra Gives Entire 


ising .t e #6llowing selec- ) | Sa 
home. a an hae music-dramas: Overtures, Program From Wagner Heard 


| | M { fe ‘ ” $¢ j Dutchman” and | 1 ; ; 
We il) "Rienzi," oP iving. | Dit Lohengtin," by Notably Enthusiastic Audience 
| bp thy | more acquaintance with the introduc- 


“Pristan and Isolde’ and “The Meister- in Svymphon Hall intal 
“Got- y ° tion to the ‘Meistersin i 
singer,” the funeral march from t | ymp Symphony Given Refore harsh, forced and 9 rh al Pe 8 OBEN. 


‘terdammerung’’ and the “Parsifal’’ pre- —_——- | verge of discord (having the ungenial 


| natural that Dr : re] effeet of discord, however 1 ith- 
‘heel st pg Ring a strictly Wag-. The first of this season’s concerts in : a Large Audience. : er literally with 


a 
nae 6 in the rules of counterpoint), * * * 
“nerian evening of music at this time, pehalf of the pension fund of the Bos-| | Herald soma eA «aE 2 3H. o This could never have won the prize 
for his reputation as a great interpre- ton Symphony Orchestra, was given in The first concert this season in aid of€ befere any guild, whether of ‘old fogy’ 


| , Philistines or fres! : ts 
‘ter of the German master’s works iS gymphony Hall last night, and music the pension fund of the Boston Sym- | pwight wrote honestly, and He Unable 


well known, his abilities have geen of Richard Wagner made up the entire phony orchestra took place last night in _|edly voiced the opinion of the great) 
been proven at Symphony siren ee program. The overtures of ‘“‘Rienzi,’’ Symphony Hall. The programme was a majority in Boston at the time. The 

d the orchestra is familiar ‘ os R PY ” singular feature of it all is this: that 
season an “The Plying Dutchman,” ‘‘Tannhauser, Wagnerian one: Overtures to “Rienz " |some who now wonder at the dulness 
Sabie bp ee filha the great hall last “Lohengrin,” ‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ ‘‘Die “The Flying Dutchman,” “Tannhaeuser, pposeer ay in sath are not receptive when 
Weenie end tt is gratifying to know Meistersinger” and ‘‘Parsifal,” together preludes to “Zohengrin,” “Tristan and | istening to ultra-modern music of to- 


ga a as l}day. They have ears and they do not 
that the pension fund will be largely with the funeral march from ‘Die Got- Isolde,” “The Mastersingers” and “Par- || hear. 


increased by this liberality on the part terdammerung,” were played. A great sifal” and the funeral march from “Dusk At ail everts, a Waanerian pean 


: | ” : nowadays attracts a large audience— 
of the public. Dr Muck, who had been gudience was present; it and its notable ee ane Gods," Dr. xia Gondacted: | audience of saner enthusiasts thal’ pene 
ill for the past week, conducted the enthusiasm were evidence enough, if D ede & pieasure to know that tm rg i the coer when this musie required cham- 
concert, and throughout the evenwte TO any were needed, that the Master of ccipts of previous concerts and the im" | trated” more than we at a" pension 
auditors gave demonstrativ Bayreuth is still potent in these regions tributions 5 eoane eee es ~~~", “| fund concert. Last evening the hall wa: 
dated his skill as a . he a the benefit fund to such as 
* nape iP enjo ed the work of the and that his music, when interpréted ave Soe eat there will soon be enough filled and many stood, The performance 
era and what the ‘‘one-name”’ pro- ang played as itt should be, is more iy te pensions in case they ure bye ate ae eeen  Seotee oe brilliance 
gram was highly satisfactory perete highly affecting and emotional than needed—absit omen! The interest taken | taneous at the end as at the beainkien 
its severely serious character, The ap- that of any other composer by the public in these concerts is nat-)/of the long programme. The climax of 


jlause was spontaneous and liberally It is taxing the versatility of any | urally most gratifying to the members |] applause came after the overture to 


bestowed, especiayhen, the i A Remar? man to make a complete concert of his | of the orchestra. This interest is in|} ‘*~Tannhaeuser,’’ when Dr. Muck had the 


asures up to the) turn natural. ‘The orchestra is an in- ‘orchestra rise to re Iw 
the orchestra were obliged to rise and ig apd Beg ep Nie ai turn natural. wich Paris, Berlin or Lon- eto respond with him. 


pow at the close of & magnincent Ber Hecmnoven, And inst evening ihe variety | ion sight wal, Me Seat Sree cay: | Ts PENSION FUND COMMER 
Four of the selections have been Was great, embracing as it did, the, sical life, They are to Boston what the 1 (“WAGNER PROGRAMME, }/° 


sé 9? 6674 : © i. | 
season’s symphony con- early trash,” ‘“Rienzl, > the last seml | atic performances are to New York, aa OO Ey eae Peocee sy 
Ma “Mlying Dutchman,‘ sacred “Parsifal, and all of the. operas , 4 A ell are Bostonians who Yori, | The concert in aid of the Pension Fund 


is 4" ‘ 4 . ‘ ' the orchestra was interesti fre h 
Die Meistersinger,’ and between, save three. It showed, if any: | have it thus, preferring chaste enjoy of t | - eresting frem the 
the seep ER vat last evening call for no one eared to think of such things in | ment and 1G tavate vibrations to the fact that it was almost entirely made up 
reiteration of praise now, except in @ the face of the enormous effect of the) worship’ of personalities and fever sh [ ol Wagner overtures and preludes. The 
general way, for each number empha- selections themselves, the absolute | excitement, preferring symphonic lilies [ overtures to ‘‘Rienzi,’”’ ‘Flying Dutchman’ 
sized the fact that Dr Muck’s fame in change in Wagner’s inspiration anc | and languors to operatic roses #4nd/ and ‘‘Tannhaeuser,’’ and the preludes to 
the Wagnerian field is well deserved. = style, the development of a man of raptures. Inasmuch as the orchestra} «; ohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde,” ‘Th 
The delicacy of the ‘Lohen rin prodigious brass band effects, into a aftords the keenest local musical pleus- | apo oy a cingers”’ nd. “Paraifal’* " 4 
music, the pomp and solemnity of the genius at orchestral coloring, whos¢ ure and spreads the fame of Boston ers ingers and ** arsifal, gave a 
funeral march, and the quaintness of equal the world had never seen. throughout the land, it is only reason- complete history of Wagner’s development 
“Die Meistersinger”’ prelude, were each The fact that this was a berefit con-' able and meet that the players should of these two forms. ‘“Rienzi’’ gave a 
prought out vividly by Dr Muck, who, cert makes any set review out of) realize in a substantial form the a}- startling illustration of the bombastic, 
whilemaking no radical departures from place. Yet it must in justice be said preciation of the public. | foot-light flavor of the earliest period 
ted traditions, conducted with an ch gloriously-sustained inter- | It is a custom—and an excellent one— jy. kiving eae ae I : 
accepte that no su & y The “Flying Dutchman” and the ‘“Tann- 
air of authority that. was very con- retation of Wagner’s music has ever! to abstain from criticism of a concert] ~ os 
vincing as to the proper interpretation sine heard here before. Dr hick was or other entertainment given for a char- haeuser,” OV ertures showed the master at 
of the selections. | in heroic mood and the men played as ‘itable purpose. Yet a few notes on the the zenith of his composition in this form, 
The .‘‘Parsifal’’ selection was given if their very lives depended upon it. programme may not be impertinent. As |The ‘‘Lohengrin”’ prelude showed the in- 
with great inpressiveness, the rena The result was a riot of splendor and Dr. Muck is famous in Europe as a CONn- | ception of the ‘‘Vorspiel’’ which, because 


mort ade, 3 a Gy garter colossal effects—more marked, perhaps, we bik Si mee te tive toe peneral pub- “of the composer’s theory of musical con- 
subsequen ; , 


than any especially exquisite beauty. | "| tinuity, was to replace the overture. 
bad 2 vont pron igs 3.3 | LB ee “The Flying Dutchman” pda excel ta SOP Ta bushel tomas The “Tristan and Isolde’ and the ‘‘Master- 
bad so eat merit throughout. The chant toe Ste weird, (One ore, for tee Laie programme was arranged so that Was- « singers of Nurenberg” showed the zenith 
of the knights, a fine example of en-| .ijneq fervor; the “Meistersinger”’ vor- Rare GHanging, Viera oF an overt of this later form, and ‘‘Parsifal’ dis- 
‘semble playing, and_ the eEter i spiel for its jubilant and magnificent charac ex. ape abeeenea. "Martina. with played the power of construction and the 
AY ha on. | aha gor. agetlal cn spirit and the ‘“Gotterdammerung” the overture to ‘Rienzi,’ a potpourri fertility of invention waning a trifle as old 
of the preiu , death march for the overwhelming majJ- overture, he did not compose a prelude ase came on. The only other work of the 
mendation. esty of its elegiac power. The ‘““Tris- as a purely tone-and-mood picture until programme was the Siegfried funeral 

Dp 


; a : 2” a4 r) : 

Le tan” overture alone seemed less effec- he wrote the one to “Lohengrin. In music. 

f) tive, more monotonously restrained than the prelude to the “Mashereingers he Dr. Muck conquered his illness sufficient- 
in other performances. Nae ope SD Beem Bd cas Mts Bib coh cken shin ly to conduct the long programme won- 


— master work and the blatant “Rienzi,’’ - derfully, although his fondness for slow 
‘which is distinguished by its debased tempo was often in evidence. The applatise 


[ (\f PENSION : /Meyerbeerism! Even in the prelude to was constant although the enthusiasm 
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produced the overture to “The Master- 


Wagnerian Programme of the jonn’s. Dwight wrote: “Bare ta ean 
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_the year. The splendii') It) is as near perfection as orchestras’ 
an audience that rep- | ever attain. All. sections are models of 


resented the most critical and conservative | efficiency. The strings possess a unity 
and a fulness of tone that are remark- 


musical circles of the city. Tne public that } 
supports our own orchestra so loyally was | able The woodwinds’ cont | Wee 
| i , ain som i 
present in full force, nthusiasts from || artists at the first desks that any manatee 
neighboring cities,, every important resident | of orchestration would find a joy, and the 
professional musician, and more than the]! prasses are sonorous without. hint — of 
usual proportion of students swelled the} harshness. But those who seek to draw 
se bt gas ape it ager tons oy a v7 instructive comparisons between the Bom, 
nteres at are So vitai an element in the | tonians and our own orch a A, 
success of any musical entertainment. That roca e. oe ae 


; compelled to rise and bow with the 
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“Whe concert was entirely orchestral, yet . gt | 
‘the audience was the largest yet gathered YT CUM AN YV 
at a Pension Fund concert. ¥ , vi \ 

- Such a beneficent concert is not for re- | ! aa 

‘view, since all the participants are donat- | | 9 ec 81 ob 
‘ing their services and all animadversion | \ bots Ai 
is excluded, under which circumstances | By Olin Downs ; 
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difficulty in 


jJaudation ceases to have its full value. 
Nevertheless, everybody knows how well 
our orchestra plays Wagner. Not even 
New York, in its great operatic per- 
formances, has such perfect orchestral in- 
terpretations as we enjoy in this little 
town at the end of the mismanaged 
branch line of the New York Central 
railroad. 

Tt is pleasant to see a large audience at 
each of these Pension Fund concerts. 
There is a great necessity.for such a fund, 
for our excellent artists being out of the 

usical labor union (the American Federa- 
tion of MuSicians) are in a ser e musical 
pariahs, and might find difficulty in ob- 
taining employment elsewhere, while un-, 
der the ban-of that powerful organization.: 


Few persons know how much this means. 
It means, for example, that there is great 
adequately performing 
Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica,’’ since cer- 
tain extra artists are necessary and the 
Federation forbids any of its members 
from playing with any of our men. This 
does not apply only to the-Symphony con- 
certs, but anywhere else, as this letter 
may show: | 
. Boston, Mass., Nov. 1, 1906. 


Mr. Owen Miller, 


Sec’y A. F. of M., 

| St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear’Sir and Brother: : ‘ 

By action of the Directors of Local No. 9, 
A. F. of M., held on Tuesday, October. 3)th, 
Messrs. ©. M. Hollander and C. A. Salter were 
suspended for nonpayment of fines assessed for 
taking part in an engagement during the past 
summer with members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in. violation of our laws. Mr. Hol- 
lander’s fine was $100.00, Mr. Salter’s total fine 
was $120, $20.00 for the second offense, $100 for 
the offense proper, this in addition to an old fine 
of $10.00 standing against him, makes his total 
fine $130. . 

Sir here mail I am sending a notice to Messrs. 
Weber, Sanger and Ostendorf. 

Fraternally yours, 
| T CC. Keleher, Secretary. 


Under such circumstances it is especially 
necessary for Boston to help its band of 
musical outlaws, after their long service 
in its behalf, Dee 5I 1494 Louis C. Elson. 


MUSIC NOTE. 


Letters from Mr. Gericke show that after 
a pleasant sojourn in Switzerland, and a 
visit to his home in Styria, he is now set- 
tled.in Vienna. 


—— ned 


Symphony, Hall was crowded with an 
enthusiastic audience at the first of the 


Pension Fund concerts, last night, Dr. | 
Carl Muck’s announcement of a pro-| 
gramme, consisting of all the Wagner 
overtures and preludes in. chronological 


order, and the funeral march from ‘“‘Du 
Gotterdammerung, excited unusual inter- 
est. The audience seemed to appreciate 
the fact that the programme for once con- 
sisted of only the orchestral portions of 
Wagner’s works instead of various scenes | 
sung in a language which but a part ed 
the audience understands. 

It is the fashion to sneer at the Rienzf | 
overture, and point it out as the remarka-~ | 
bly weak and immature efforts of the. 
master, who was to astonish the world. 
But Dr. Muck made this a surpassingly 
brilliant performance, which was the first 
of a series of triumphs which followed 
one after another. 

“The Flying Dutchman” overture had 
the appropriate storm and ‘stress, and | 
the ‘“‘Tannhauser’’ aroused such enthusi- 
asm that the conductor was obliged to 
bow his thanks three times, -the audience 
remaining. unsatisfied until he had his 
men arise and acknowledge the applause. 

As to the “Tristan’’ overture, few have | 
the artistic: restraint that enabled ee 
Muck, starting from the first longing 
sigh of the ‘cello, to build up that vehe- 
ment, long-sustained crescendo, which 
mounted to a climax of unutterable pas- 
sion, and then subsided in throbs of ex- 
hausted emotion. 

Like a burst of sunlight came the first 
measures of the Meistersinger prelude. 
Many may object to the tempo taken, 
which was slower than is usual. But if 
one plays Mendelssohn's Wedding March 
in the originally intended tempo one will 
have difficulty in finding a couple lively 
enough to tread the measure, it is argued. 
This introduction was intended as an 
apothesis of the drama, and if the Meis- 
tersingers could not march to it, the dig- 


and a glorious enthusiasm swept every- 
thing before it. ‘3 

The Funeral March was epic in 5 
breadth and solemnity, and the Parsifal 


f deeply | 
prelude, with its atmosphere oO y | 
religious contemplation, closed the con-. 


cert. 
Eo nee 


nity of spirit was there, when eu 


the audience came prepared to extend a cor- 


dial welcome to their distinguished guests 


was snown by the hearty applause that 
greeted the members of the orchestra as 


- they filed to their places a few minutes 


after the time appointed for the bezinning 
of the concert. They are a fine looking body 
of mén, almost all in the prime of life. Here 
and there a youthful face looked out from 
the rear ranks and there were a few gray 
heads. Ninety-eight strong, they « -mbled 
on the great stage of the A* .orm n and 
memory harked back with . iy * and a 
pang to the years when our. orcaestra 
gathered there to answer to a baton that 
beats no more. 


to miss the mark. In the first place the 
acoustics of the Auditorium and of Or- 
chestra Hall make a comparison impos- 
sible. Then familiarity with our own 
organization makes us better informed 
as to any shortcomings it may possess,” 
while,one hearing could hardly acquaint | 
us with the faults of our distinguished | 
visitors. Both organizations are to be 
ranked with the world’s best, which is 


sufficient honor for all. 


GERY 


Then came the leader. The audience RY 26, AT 8, P.M. 


caught a fleeting impression of a slight, 
graceful figure and a Keen, cynical face as 
he quickly bowed his thanks while the hall 
rang again with the applause. Then he 
turned to the orchestra and the concert 


began. Dr...Muck conducts without any man- MIM. 


| nerisms, without an unnecessary gesture. 


There is no attempt to interpret the music 


after the elaborate Delsarte system that a \7 FANTASY, “The Mystic 


predecessor, Nikisch, had developed to such 


an irritating degree. Dr. Muck has other , 


' 
i 


} 
; 


means of expression at his command. They |in Boston.) 


are as manifold as music itself, yet it is 
possible to sum them up in two sentences: 
First, a wonderfully subtle scheme of dy- 
namic proportions; second, a rare appre- 


ciation of rhythmical values. One needa fom“ Re Pastore.’ 


not be told that Dr. Muck is a representa- 
tive exponent of Wagner and his connec- 
tion with Baireuth is not needed to eam- 
phasize that fact. His treatment of the 
orchestra in the matter of dynamics suf- 
fices to proclaim him a faithful disciple of 
the father of the modern orchestra, for if 
ever a conductor worked with definite dy- 
namic standards it is Dr. Muck. He has 
an absolute and unmistakable piano, a 
volume of tone in forte that is equally 
definite, and between these poles the p r- 
formance moves, passing beyond them to 


fortissimo or pianissimo, until only to | 
study its beautifully symmetrical propor- | 


‘Tr ta,” “‘Ah fors’ @ lui.” 


tions becomes a source of keenest pleasure. - 


When, however, one sees the artistic in- 


| tention these sensuously delightful propor- 
' tions are _ so clearly proclaiming, there 
' comes admiration for the interpretative 


genius back of this technical perfection. 
Dr. Muck is an ‘‘absolutist’’ in music. He 
is the perfectly transparent medium 
through which the thought of the com- 


poser finds rarely complete revealment. 


There can be no question cf the excel- 


lence of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


i: 


rold in Italy.’’ 
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AT. S, FURS: 


Allegro energ 


II. Andante ma non troppo lento. 


III. Allegro. 


- 
e 


Boston.) 


ime in 


Allegro molto. 


CONCERT 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 


Programme. 
Soloist 


(First t 


CONCERTO in A minor for VIOLONCELLO and 
ORCHESTRA, OP. 33. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ op. 13 
SYMPHONY in E minor, No. I. 


I. Andante ma non troppo 
Andante 


Xi. 


Symphony Hall. 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor 
IV. Finale (Quasi una fantasia.) 

Mr. HBINRICH WARNKE. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA. 
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sen nuts instead. : 
Mr. Warnke has not a 


| thetic. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME. 
Goldmark. ‘‘Sakuntala’’ Overture. 
Volkmann. Violoncello Concerto, in A minor. 
Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 
Sibelius. Symphony in E minar, No, l. 

The Sakuntala Overture wears well. We 
have had it many times at the symphony 
concerts but familiarity in this case only 
breeds increased pleasure. Its orchestration 
is masterly, its melodies beautiful and 
well worked up. When Goldmark is viewed 


in the perspective of Time, it is possible 4 


that posterity will grade him higher than 
his own contemporaries have done, for the 
world at present does not admit him to 
the ranks of absolutely great tonal mas- 
ters. 

Dr. Muck’s reading was a fine one. Ile 
drew out the slow passages in his accus~- 
tomed manner. If one were to time his 
overture readings it would be found that 
in almost every case his deliberation adds 
two or three minutes to the accustomed 
length of a long movement, But he makes 
his contrasts very effectively and his cli- 
maxes are always effective. The final work- 
ing up of the principal themes in this 
overture (representing the two lovers) Was 
superb and there was much enthusiasm 
manifested. Therefore even the manner- 
ism alluded to is not often to be consid- 
ered a defect. The end justifies the means. 

Volkmann’s violoi ‘ello concerto is gen- 
teel. and Mr. Warnke’s performance of it 


| was politeness itself. Ne admire Volk- 


mann’s two symphonies @ 1 his “Richard 
III.” overture (in spite of his introducing 
a Scottish song on an English battle-field 
and a century before the tune was com- 
posed!) but this concerto, for all that it 
eontains some pretty tunes and an enor- 
mous amount of technique, is too prolix 
and too conventional for even the modern 
conservative. There is very much recita- 
tive in the composition, but none of that 
inspired kind which one finds in the first 
movement of Bruch’s G minor violin con- 
certo. There was frequent dialogue be- 
tween the solo instrument and one or the 
other of its orchestral fellows, but _ it 
scarcely ever rose above a gossiping level. 
Sentimental melodies were often revealed, 
but, while we do not hold with the mod- 
ern attempts at the abolition of melody, 
we cannot believe that mere tune consti- 
tutes music. 

The final cadenza was fearfully long- 
winded, although it contained almost every 
kind o€ violoncello technique. There were 
harmonics, which Mr. Warnke played with 
praiseworthy surety; there was pizzicato 
work; there were many runs and difficult 
skips; and there was an enormous: amount 
of double-stopping, which Mr. Warnke 
gave with commendable purity of intona- 
tion. In short the technical display was 
of a very high order, but one does not al- 


“Finnish with the first symphony of Sibe-— 


deserved the t ii 
to him at the end of the concerto. 


After this the programme came to its” 


lius. The sceptre of orchestral supremacy 


|{when Richard Strauss has ended) wilh 


probably depart northward. Russians, 
Norwegians and Finns seem to have some- 


,thing to say, while Germans and French-— 


men are spending their lives in the search. 


-of unusual modulations and new disson-- 


ances. At the very beginning of this work 
there was a clarinette passage (beautifully 
played) that had something of the loneli-. 
ness that is found upon the same instru- 
ment in Mendelssohn's “Seotch’’ symphony. 
There was much gloom in the entire work. 
but the chief theme in this opening Allegro. 
was remarkably powerful and masculine. 
The muted horns save their portentous | 
note of evil and there was mystery and | 
brooding in almost every theme. There 
were also some very vivid contrasts, a la 


‘Mahler, but the thematic material was 


much more inspired than that of the Ger- 
man. There was a grand climax, legiti- 
mately derived from the figures that had 
preceded, and a sudden pizzicato brought 
the noble movement to an end. Dr, Muck 


deserves hearty praise for the clearness 


with which he presented this allegro. 
The Andante was 1ess coherent than the 


preceding movement. There was some in- 
‘teresting canonic work on the wood wind 


and an excess of sequence work in all 
the instruments. There was a tiresome 
degree of lamenting, even 1” the major 


keys. 


The Scherzo, however, was once more 
in the domain of hearty virility, and its | 
unrestrained vigor Was eminently sugges- | 
tive of the sturdy North. It combined the 
brusquerie of the Halling with the strong 
rhvthm of the Spring-Tanz. There was a 
charming contrast in the Trio, with its 
horn phrases, while the return of the 
Seherzo was emphasized even by the ket- 
tle-drums which struck the rhythmic figure 
with splendid effect. Even this humble 
member of the orchestra had its obbligato 
and the kettle-drummer must receive &a@ 
word of recognition for his incisive per- 
formance. . 

The Finale had many points of deriva-- 
tion from preceding movements. Beethoven 
began this transference of themes from 
movement to movement in his ninth syMe- 
phony, but Brahms went far beyond him 
in this kind of continuity and it has be- 
come almost a regular factor in modern 
symphonic construction. i 
“There was decided unrest in this MOV6=- 


at 


ment and finally 2 rush as of a mountain 


torrent. There were many touches 


instrument 

instruments i 

the bass-drum 

marking of the rhythm 

with frenzied power through th 
tissimo phrases to a very soft pizzi 


ind-. 


ways crave such instrumental polish. The | where it unexpectedly stopped short, 
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‘tion of this movement, although one may: 
| not be able to grasp the full meaning of 
its contents at a first hearing. We con- 
sider the first and third movements the 
best of the symphony. We cannot pay too 
‘much tribute to Dr. Muck’s: careful and 
eonscientious interpretation. In lesser 
hands the work would scarcely have made 
any effect. Louis C, Elson. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


New York Doesn’t Like an All Beet-/ 
hoven Programme, | 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Heralf. 

NBW YORK, Jan. 10, 1907, Dr. Carl, 
Muck delighted the ultra conservatives | 
and bored a good many of the rasicals | 
in tonight’s Carnegie Hall audience by 
presenting an all-Beethoven programme 
at the Boston orchestra’s third evening 
concert. While it is true that opportunl- 
ties are rare to hear such Beethoven 
playing as the Berlin conductor evoked 


from his virtuoso orchestra tonight, still 
it seemed to many that this organiza- 
tion’s visits to New York are: too few to 
permit the making of programmes con- 
fined to a single school of composition, 
and there was some grumbling in the 
‘waits’? as the consequence, 

Three numbers made up the wven- 
ing’s list. These were the “Egmont” 
overture, the D major violin concerto, 
in which Prof. Willy Hest, the or- 
chestra’s concert-meister, appeared as 
the soloist, and the seventh symphony 
in A major, Op. 72, The Impress of 
Dr. Muck’s personality upon the or- 
chestra has resulted in a tendency 
toward bigger and more virile tone 
by all the instruments, and this has 
been accomplished without loss of 
that fine balance and high finish which 
have long been the most prized char- 
acteristics of the Boston organization. 
Prof. Hess gave the concerto a jer- 
formance thoroughly commendable 
from .an academic point of view, 
smooth in tone, especially polished in 
the slower passages. But this con- 
certo has been given_more interest- 
ingly before to New York audiences. 
The violinist was applauded heartily. 
| 
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POSTON ORCHESTRA 


IN CARNFGIE HALL 


WY. Herald ————fraw A «14 07 


Beethoven Programme Presente 
Dr. Karl Muck Delights Ultra-Con- 
servatives, but Bores Radicals. 
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many that this organization’s visits to 
New York are too few to permit the mak- 
ing of ‘programmés confined to a single 
school of composition, and there was some 
grumbling in the ‘‘waits’’ as a consequence. 


Three numbers made up the evening's 
list. Tihese were the ‘“‘Hgmont’’ overture, | 


the D major violin concerto, in which Pro- 
fessor Willy Hess, the orehestra’s concert. 
meister, appeared as the soloist, and the 
Seventh Symphony in A major, opus 72. 


The impress of Dr. Muck’s personality § 


upon the orchestra thas resulted in a ten- 


dency toward bigger and more virile tone i 


by all the instruments, and this has been 


accomplished without a loss of that fine, | 
|balance and high finish which have longf 
been the most prized characteristics of Chef 


Bos'ton ‘organization. 

The “Egmont” overture exemplified all 
this admirably last night. So, too, did 1 
symphony. ‘More satisfying interpreti- 
tions ef these familiar scores are difficult 
to recall. The new conductor's poise, iis 


alert eve, and his quiet but explic®t baton} 
obtained just the results he aimed at—f] 
nothing less, nor a shade more, Thef 


strings distinguished themselves, 


Professor Hess gave the concerto a per} 
formance thoroughly commendable fron 
an academic point of view, smooth in tons 


especially polished in the slower passagef 
But this concerto has been given mo! 
interestingly before to New York 
ences. The violinist was applaud 
| heartily. 


Symphony Concert 
of Modern Music. 


{Special Dispatch to the Sunday Herald. ] 

NEW YORK, Jan, 12, 1907. In strik- 
ing contrast to the severity of Thurs- 
.day’s all-Beethoven programme, Dr. 
Karl Muck presented an interesting list 
of modern compositions in Carnegie 


Halil today at the Boston orchestra’s 
third matinee concert. Both the pro- 
gramme matter and the stirring man- 
ner of its performance went to make 
an afternoon of rare musical enjoyment, 
and won. the hearty applause of a large 
audience, Sir Edward Elgar’s overture, 

In the South,’’ opened the proceedings: 
a symphonic poem by George W:. Chaad- 
wick, called “Cleopatra,” was played 
for the first time here; George Schu- 
mann’s capital “Variations and Fugue 
on a Merry Theme” was heard again, 
and the overture to Wagner’s ‘‘Rienzi’’ 
closed the programme. 


{ Mr. Chadwick’s symphonic poem 
d by 


proved to have considerable value as a 
piece of romantic “programme’’ music, 
and it was well received. Aiming evi- 
dently to describe incidents and per- 
sons in the life of Cleopatra, there were 
tone suggestions of oriental splendor, 
Roman pageantry, a love scene and a 


Dr. Karl Muck“delighter the ultra-con- gna) dolorous episode apparently  de- 
séryvatives and bored a good many of the signed to suggest the unhappy queen’s 


raideals in last night’s Carnegie Hall ©M@- 


In this composition an instrument of 


audience by presenting an all Beethoven Russian origin called the celeste was 
programme at the Boston Orchestra’s used with agreeable effect. The orches- 


third evening concert. 


tra played admirably throughout, and 
Dr. Muck’s interpretations Niky more 


While it is true that opportunities are familiar numbers were well pro- 
rare to hear such Beethoven playing as the portioned and forceful, 
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JEAN SIBELIUS AND THE MUSIC 
THAT HE WRITES 


His Symphony That Dr. Muck Is to Play 


for the First Time Next Week—Sibelius’s 
Career and the Traits and the Range of 
His Music—How It Reflects Finland and 
the Finnish Spirit—Its Progress Else- 
where ¥ 


Though Mr. Gericke put Sibelius’s sec- 
ond symphony, in D major, on one of his 


programmes two years ago, the Finlander - 


will still be an almost unknown composer 
hereabouts when Dr. Muck plays his first 
symphony (in E minor) at the next pair 
of Symphony concerts. For ten years past, 
however, his music has steadily made its 
way westward from Finland and Russia. 


His symphonies, his tone-poems—‘Finlan- . 
dia.””’ “A Saga,” and “The Swan of Tuo-., 


nela”’—and his orchestral suites have now 
an established place in concerts in Ger- 


many. Thanks to Mr. Wood’s eagerness _ 


for new music and for the music of east- 
ern Europe, London has heard some of 
them and next spring Sibelius himself is to 
be one of the visiting composer-conductors 
at the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
there. In America, Mr. Thomas, in Chi- 
cago, was the first to discover him, and 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra next 


played some of his shorter pieces in New 


York. Mr. Gericke gave him a place in 
the programmes of our orchestra and early 


this month at a Philharmonic concert in. 


New York Miss Maud Powell played his 


concerto for violin. Meanwhile Sibelius 


_has reached the dignity and the interest 


—. — mm ae -—i— = CC Ci 


of a little monograph in WBnglish that: 


Breitkop and Hartel published a few 
weeks 2eg0o—‘‘Jean Silbelius: A Finnish Com- 
poser,” by Rosa Newmarch, the accom- 
plished writer upon ‘Tschaikovsky and 


other Russian composers. At the begin-. 
ning is a curiously striking drawing of | 
Sibelius’s head with the eyes of a dreamer, | 
the mouth of a man of sensuous feeling. 
and the nose and the chin of a man of) 


vigorous action—a whole face indeed in’ 
which sensitiveness and resolution seem 
to dwell not in struggle, but composedly 
side by side. Mrs. Newmarch then surveys. 
briefly the racial traits of the Finns and 
the physical traits” of their country and. 
traverses the slow devlopment of literature | 
and the arts among them. 

“In the case of Sibelius,’’ she writes, | 
“it is essential to realize that he is the 


' product of two civilizations: the one el-. 
| emental, remote, the very memory of. 
- which was only revived after centuries of | 


oblivion; the other, the most recent inde- 
pendent culture in Europe; the almost 


its earliest origin the folk-music of *.,. 
Finns seems to have beeh penetrated with 
melancholy. ‘The Kanteletar’—a collection’ 
of lyrics which followed the national epic 
of ‘The Kalevala’—contains one whieh 
gives the key-note of the national musie. 
It is not true, says the anonymous singer 
of this poem, that Vainoméinen made t ne 
Kantele out of the jaw of a gigantic 
pike: | te 

The Kantele of care is carved. 

Formed of saddening sorrows only; 

Of hard times its arch is fashioned 

And its wood of evil chances. 

All the strings of sorrows twisted, 

All the screws of adverse fortunes; 

Therefore Kantele can never 

Ring with gay and giddy music, 

Hence this harp lacks happy ditties, 

Cannot sound in cheerful measures, 

As it is of care constructed, i 

Formed of saddening sorrows only. ea 


“These lines, while they indicate the 
prevailing mood of the future musie of 
Finland, express also the difference be- 
tween the Finnish and Russian tempera- 


‘ments. The Finn is more sober in senti-« 


ment, less easily moved to extremes of deé- 
spair or of boisterous glee than his neigh- 
bor. The causes of this innate gravity and 
restrained melancholy of the Finnish tem- 
perament are not far to seek... Influences 
climatic and -historical have moulded this 
hyperborean people into what we now 
find them. Theirs is the most northern of 
all civilized countries, and every yard of 
cultivated soil represents a strenuous con- 
flict with natural conditions. Situated be- 
tween Sweden and Russia, Finland was ta. 
centuries the scene of obstinate struggles. 
between these rival nationalities. Years 
of hard schooling have thus made the 
Finns a serious-minded, self-reliant race; 
not to be compared with the Russians for 
receptivity or exuberance of temperament, 
but more laborious, steadier of purpose 
and possessed of a latent energy which 
once aroused, is not easily diverted or 
checked. . .. That the Finns still live ag 
close to Nature as their ancestors, is evident 


from their literature, which reflects in- 
numerable pictures from this land of 
granite rocks and many-tinted moorlands; 
of long sweeps of melancholy fens and 
ranges of hills clothed with dark pine-' 
forests: the whole enclosed in a silver net-~ 
work of flashing waters—the gleam and: 
shimmer of more than a thousand lakes. 
The solitude and silence, the familiar 
landscape, the love of home and country— 
we find all this in the music of Sibelius)’* 


With this introduction Mrs. Newmarch, 
passes to Sibelius himself. ‘Jean Sibelius,” 
she writes. whose name—like those. of the’ 
hand-maidens in ‘The Blessed Damozel’— | 
makes in itself a symphony, was born fn 
1865. He soon abandoned the law for my- 
sic, studied under Wegelius at the Helsing= 
fors Institute and afterwards visited Ber- 
lin and Vienna, in which~cities he worked 
under Becker and Goldmark. Thanks te 
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TIGHT BINDING 


Govern wrant, Sibelius has been able, ‘epic runes, at every repetition of ie 
“¢or some years past, to devote himself to) py the second voice. The phrase is sw@et, 
es tive work, consequently his output 18) simple without emphasis, with as many 
ie iderable for a man who has barely notes as there are syllables’. Sibelius’s 
aig ed the prime of life. His works in- melody, at its maturity, Is by no means of 
aiade one choral and two orchestral $yM-! the short-winded and broken kind, but 
crontees four symphonic poems; two OY-\ rather a sustained and continuous canti- 
sheatral guites; incidental music to Jaérne- jena which lends tiele ito ares wameery it 
’ ; lf Paul’s | emotional curve and finds its 1 pres- 

eg Tatas eee an set or two lsion through the medium of the English 
a a a Weiee and orchestra and a violin | horn. His harmony—a law unto Semeht—ts 
concerto. Among chamber music are a few recente of av ter cua oc ci AGS 
, sonata re- j times has a m : . 

ot pea dopey a On ere ecaan a num- {ness like the harmony of the natural world. 


per of pianoforte pieces and songs. HiS | ty the quaint words of the Finnish eritic 
opus number has reached 48, and I gather } yyodin: “It goes its own way, which | Is 
from his own information that several im- ] ,urely the way of God, if we acknowledge 
portant works still remain in manuscript. that all good things come from him.” | 
“Sibelius’s strong individuality made it- “Tt seems impossible to hear any one of 
self felt at the outset of his career. It: was, 


Sibelius’s characteristic works without be: | 


‘ FOPIA Tee 


chs s 


will reply that it 1s not only Obsolete, but 


dead and buried under an ever-increasing ‘ 


tumulus of modern symphonic poems. 
Armed with the Sibelius scores, which pal- 
pitate with vital energy, we can effectively 
retort to such an argument: ‘Les gens que 
vous tuez se portent assez-bien.”’ If these 
symphonies prove anything, it is that the 
vision of Ezekiel in the Valley can be per- 
petually reénacted in the world; that the 
forms which appear to each succeeding gen- 
eration as the dry bones of academical tra- 
dition can be rearticulated ands live again, 
in beauty and flexibility, if only the breath 
of genius passes through them. The sym- 
phonies of Sibelius are at least as conven- 
tional as those of Tchaikovsky and Dvorak. 


They bear no indication of any literary : 


basis; they are not fettered to the expres- 
sion of any particular sentiment, heroic, 
pathetic, pastoral, or even domestic; but 
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Goldmark’s  “Sakuntala,’’ the first 
cellist, Mr Warnke, played the solo part 
in Volkmann’s A minor concerte and the 
EK minor symphony by the Finnish 
composer, Jean Sibelius, was. played 
here for the first time. The Goldmark 
overture is a charming work, Which 
pictures in glowing colors the alleged 
adventures of Sakuntala and her kingly 
lover, who are separated for a while 
by a vile priest; the plot introducing 
the loss of a royal ring, the temporary 
lapse of memory of the king, the repu- 
diation of his wife, the return of the 
ring and recovery of reason and hap- 
piness almost at the same time. These 
episodes were daintily set forth’ by the 
orchestra, the performance being in a 
sympathetic vein and thoroughly en- 
joyable. 

In the Volkmann _ concerto, Mr 
|'Warnke’s fingering throughout was 
about as perfect in tone production as 


ware 
Seek ood 


o%: 


of course, a source of perplexity to the ing convinced that it voices the spirit of 
academic mind. Were the eccentricity and | 4, unfamiliar race. His music contains all 
uncouthness of some of his early re the essential qualities to which I gh wi idea. the violin and the broader bowing of 
tions the outcome of ignorance, ferred as forming part and parcel of the | “The first sym : _ the heavier strings being free from the 
deliberate effort to be original at NY | pinnish temperament. And yet, I have  eanae in abo” age in “ rayepen was COM- | rasping accompaniment often heard in 
1. the public, not the h Sibe- | e pian of the work Is spa-- less accomplished artists. The chords, 
rice? It was, as usual, the p , heard even musicians contend that Sibe | alo Sibelius h ~ | ; noes 
bs d the just verdict. t! us, e1lus has something to say and=-=double stoppings and harmonics were 
specialists, who foun ° e the lius was quite German in style and sentl- | takes his time—a liberal forty mimutes—in ~ beautifully executed and none of the 
Sibelius’s irregularities were, in part, ment and that they listened in vain for the saying it; its structure is solid, but not S8eat. difficulties of the concerto ap- 
struggles of a very robust and individual racial note. This is not surprising, for | heavy, while it contains—especially ‘in the _peared to be an obstacle to the per- 
mind to express itself in its yh fe sae have also heard Tschaikovsky dismissed as finale—an extraordinary wealth of thematic Fe ee ee rinant crritatnik of thks 
much that seemed weird i bit se" the utterly cosmopolitan, and Borodin—of a! material. From the melancholy, half-pas- nique that was almost impeccable. The 
first works was actually the ec q the racy singers on earth—described as far toral theme given out by the clarinet in the ,) 2Ppreciation of his interpretation was 
national spirit and therefore better under- | 4, mrench to be Russian! The fact is that Opening ‘bars. to the bile? 3 i, marked and he was recalled several 
| blic than by the connols- | ! mpressive coua times to the platform. : 
stood by the pu im two in hearing a new work we are often more with which the work closes, we are con- The Sibelius symphony sounds a 
seurs. Genius commonly develops in concerned with what is reminiscent tha} set F chien 7 | 
b comparatively cious of a sweeping tide of virile power; a | mournful note at the beginning and 
ways: either it starts by a 4 q. | With what is being said for the first time. Sustained flight of inspiration that neither | excepting in the quaint and bizarre. 
conventional or even imitative phase, and, | mn. oriticism overheard on leaving a cor}- flags, nor takes refuge in padding, nor |, Hird, movement this somber suggestion 
waxing bolder as it grows, ends by tack cert-room is almost invariably comparativé. ’ 
ing before it every impediment to liberty | yo: we must indeed be dull of hearing iif 
of conscience and freedom of utterance, at we fail to observe in the music of Sibelius 
in the case of Wagner and Strauss. Or an undercurrent of something absolute! 
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ifs he had been playing upon a keyed 
they appeal to us and thrill us by the sheer ; instrument, his work — in the higher | 


originality, beauty and vigor of the musica] y register having the sweet qualities of | 
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is ‘e era ed thr oughout the W a - 
drops into emotional incoherence. My first || .o< sos nO oe 
may begin by fierce protest and by throw- novel, and therefore disconcerting: tt 


. position. Much of the orchestration is 
impression of the work was the essentially |} fantastic, the strenuous moments are 

ing to the four winds all the pacta con~ || ..,und-swell, as it were, of that strong arg 

venta of its art, and eventually settle down 


‘plein air’ quality of the music. Sibelius’s || oft-occurring and there are_tempesin- 
in dignity and contentment within its own 


which so few of us are as yet in touch.” 
self-adopted limits of expression. In this 


category we may place Sibelius. With the Mrs. Newmarch then describes brie 
advance of years, he has shown an increas- 
ing respect for the requirements of con- 
ventional form, without, however, becom- || next week she writes in particular: 
ing eonventional in the contemptible sense “The conciseness and in’ most case 
of the word. The sign of this reaction has the brevity of Sibelius’s - symphon 
been the revision of many of his early | poems are alike remarkable, and prov 
works. | that in his case the freer form he 
“HWrom his novitiate, Sibelius’s melody |} not been adopted as an excuse fr 
has been stamped with a character of its | unbridled loquacity, or incoherent rhayj 
own. This is due in a measure to the fact |j sodizing. Had he only composed suc 
that it derives from the folk-music and the || orchestral works as ‘The Swan 
runo—the rhythm in which the traditional | Tuonela,’ ‘Finlandia’ and even ‘A Saga 
poetry of the Finns is sung. The inviolable || much as we should admire their poetic 
metrical law of the rune makes no distinc- conception, rhythmic vigor and novelty 
tion between epos and melos. In some of || Instrumentation, there would be some jus 
‘Sibelfus’s earlier works, where the.national || fication in questioning whether Sibelius pe 
tendency is more crudely apparent, the in- |} Sessed the large structural style and sv 
variable and primitive character of the |} tained eloquence which alone could ent! 
rune-rhythm is not without influence upon | him to a place in the front rank of 1 
his melody, lending it a certain monotony || Symphonists, 
which is far from being devoid of | 
charm, ‘The epic and lyric runes,’ says | satisfactory answer not merely to this qu 
Comparetti, ‘are sung to a musical phrase |} tion, but to one of far wider significan 
which is the same for every line; only the | namely—is the symphony really an obsol 


of the symphony that Dr. Muck is to pl 


troubled tide of Finnish sentiment wif 


each of Sibelius’s larger compositions aim 


“The two published symphonies furnist 


Oneness with nature, and that kind of po- 
etical pantheism’ which is the inheritance 
of his race, are evident in every page of 
this symphony. His orchestral combina- 
tions, more especially his use of: the wood- 
wind, seem at times direct echoes from the 
natural world, to the beauty and mystery 
Of which he is pecullarly sensitive. Fra- 
quently this music evoked to my vision the 


color, atmosphere and melancholy grandeur 


of some masterpiece of Ruysdael. But I 
must not leave the impression that the sym- 
phony is mere landscape painting, such as 
we find occasionally in the tone-pictures of 
Smetana or Rimsky-Korsakoff. The vig- 
orous Allegro energico of the first movement 
would alone contradict this idea; we feel 
Sure that side by side with these reflections 
from the natural world the entire Symphony 


has some very human and dramatic tale to 
| tell—one of those unrevealed programmes of 


which we are ever seeking the impalpable 
solution. 


——— 
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ous spots in the first and final move- 
ments that are rivals of Wagner’s for- 
tissimos at their loudest. 

The themes seemingly are continually. 
at war with each other, crescenddos 
abound, and the few gentler motifs, 
some of them very sweet and all of 
them very brief, come as a relief to tine 
musical turmoil. 

The somewhat piquant third move- 
ment has a theme for wood-winds that 
was exquisitely played by this con- 
tingent and in the hurly-burly of the 
second and last movements the brasses 
gave out their declamations with a fre- 
sonant harmony that showed good en- 
semble work. Aside from these points 


i there is nothing but praise of a general 
i nature for the other parts of the or- 


chestra, as the men were not called 
upon to do more than play according 
to the direction of Mr Muck, care- 
fully and one might say violently most 
of the time. 
This week the orchestra will make its 
third trip to other cities. The program) 
Jan 18 and 19 will have Katherine Good- 
son as soloist in Grieg’s piano concerto. 
The other selections will be the over-- 
ture, ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’* 
Mendelssohn and Schubert’s C major 
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* ay, ‘and the feelings of th nns; ot Mee Bate 
| tf 7 Epic proportions; they are charged with 
| imagination. Their rugged eS ee 
dence is defiance even now when Fin- 
tland is subject to Russia.. The wonder 
is that a man who writes this revolu- 
| tionary music should be granted a stip- 

|} end. ws the government. 
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|sibeius Music Makes Pro= Fe aTienie. 8, Reventon of, shacgee | 


ment of them. The elaboration is an en- 
| largement of the spirit as of the letter. 
There are no incongruous digressions. 
There are no halting places in the.alle- 
gros for rest and meditation. In the 
first movement after the opening melan- 
choly ‘tune for the clarinet, a.tune which 


found Impression with 
- Vigorous Character, 


PICTURES STRUGGLE 
AND SHOCK OF BATTLE 


rchestra’s Brilliant Perform-| 
ance of Goldmark’'s ‘‘Sak- 


untula’’ Overture. 
by ereetel, pre 6 19 07 
BY PHILIP HALE. / 


The programme of the 11th ‘Sym- 
phony concert, Dr. Muck, conductor, 
in Symphony Hall last night was as 


follows: 
Overture to “Sakuntala’’.. 
Cencerto.in A ainor for ‘cello. . 
Mr. Warnke, cellist. 
pempaony No. 1-if® E minor.. 
| rirat time in Boston. 2 

The orchestral pieces played last night 
couia not have been in sharper contrast, 
as far as mood and color were con- 
cerned. Goldmark’s lush and sultry 


overture reminds one of 
Sitange spice and flower, strange | savor of | 
crushed fruit, 
And perfume the swart kings treat under- | 
‘ foot 
For Pleasure when their minds wax am- 


. Goldmark 
. Volkmanna 


. Sibelius 


hatred: "frankincense and grated sandal- 
roo 

The symphony by Sibelius is of his 
country. It is music that suggests des- 
olate moors, storm-swept pines; wild 
voices heard by lonely wanderers far 
from any dwelling place of man, angry | 
defiance, shock of battle. If there be 


a moment of gayety, it is rough rollick- | 


ing and knives are quickly drawn: There 
is little thought of woman or of love in 
this savage: music. /The gentler passages 
Sule those..of. low lamentation, or the 

eter moments are muttering’, ‘“‘an- 
ice tral Voices’ prophesying war.’ 
The’! Betand symphony Bs: Sibélius has 
peen: layed here at a Symphony con- 
cert... ae is a gray, forbidding work, but 
it ‘has not the elemental strength, the 
voleanic spontaneity of the first. It is 
‘more rucently, more discreetly written. 
it - also less effective. 

he themes of the ay MOpORy played 

leat’ night are striking form and 
character. Take the chief theme of the 
first movement, for example, that of 


in the finale becomes superbly tragical, 

‘the excitement is constantly at fever 
heat. The harmonic pungency or 
strangeness, the instrumentation which is 
often forcible with a force that ap- 
proaches brutality, often faptastical to 
the verge of wildness, often Overwhelm- 
ingly sonorous as is nature’s instrumen- 
tation of a tempest—these add to the 
effect and make it irresistible. The music 
might be. dismissed as grim, austere, | 
granitic. It is all this, but it is more. 
‘than ‘this. The voices of Northern Na- 
ture; fierce and melancholy. voices of 
hyperboreans, are heard. Seldom has 
modern music such a direct and over- 
powering speech. : 

The. performance of the overture was | 
one of unusual euphony and brilliance. 
and the coda with the blend of the two 
chief themes was delivered with a proud | 
-sonority that became the exultation of | 
the united lovers. Dr. Muck’s interpre- 
tation of the symphony was even more 
triumphant in its appreciation of the 
vital elements; its spirit now of bode- 
ment.and now of defiant action, now of | 
virile melancholy and now of joy in a 
hopeless struggle; in its suggestion of 
wild landscapes; in its intensity of 
primaeval. feeling. 

Between these works was the con- 
certs of Volkmann, which voices the 
melancholy of a shy ‘and broken man, It 
is not a work of much distinction; in 
truth, the music is often peevish, often 
tiresome. Mr. Warnke did little to give it 
a fictitious value, He played. in: an 
amiable manner; he took a commendably 
cheerful view of? the situation; but his 
performance was below his own standar d. 

It may be added that few cello con- 
‘certos are worth the labor of prepara- 
tion or repay the respectful attention 
of the hearer. It is the.custom for the 
solo cellist of the Orchestra, whoever 
he may be, to play annually a concer‘o, 
' There was a time when oboe, clarinet, 
‘and horn concertos were frequently 


grammes. Fifty years from now a cel- 
lo concerto may be used only for the 
practice of.pupils or for the best inf com- 
petitive examination. 
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heard in orchestral concerts. They | 
© have disappeared from Symphony pro-| 


hiePs, that Cry fOr Meer ine & 


+ | nat have we not, and T eoceedy. had wey fe: 


~~" MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1907. 
DR, MUCK'S PROGRAMMES FOR ar 
THD SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Mme, Wordica’s Recital and the Longy | 


Club's New Musio—The Distinctive Note 
and Merit of Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet as He 
Now Shapes It—Three Months of the 
Endowel Theatre in Chicago—News of 
the Day 
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Dr, Muck gompleted on =e a “ C7 


the third group of Symphony concerts for 
the gurrent musical year. The particular 
concert was the eleventh in the series. T'wo 


weeks hence comes the twelfth, the, pro-' 


gramme for whichis already announced. 
Thus, itis possible and interesting to tabu- 


late the compositions that Dr. Muck has 


chosen for half (his term of service here, 
The list runs as follows, with those that 
were played under Mir. Gericke last year 
marked with a star: 

Symphonies — Beethoven, No, 5* and No. T} 


Brahms, No. 1; Bruckner, No. 7 (first time in | 


twenty years); Haydn, G major; Glazounoff, 
No. 5 (first time); Mozart, “Supiter;’’* Sibelius, 
No. 1 (first t}me); ‘Sinding, D minor (first time 
in six years); Schumann, No. 1;* Schubert, 
‘Unfinished, rf C major.* 

Overtures and Preludes—Beethoven, ‘‘Leonore,’’ 
No. 8, ‘‘Hgemont;’’* Elgar, ‘‘In the South;’’* 


Goldmark, ‘‘Sakuntala;’’* Mendelssohn, “Mid— | 


summer Night’s Dream;’ Rimsky-—Korsakof?, 
‘‘The Betrothed of the Czar;’’ Wagner, “A 
Faust Overturé,’’ ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’”’ ‘“‘Rien- 
zi;’’ Weber, ‘Der Freischiitz,’’* ‘‘Oberon.’’ 

Miscellaneous Pieces—Bach, Suite for Flute and 
Strings; Berlioz, Dances and March from 
‘The Damnation of Faust;’’ Brahms, ‘‘St. 
Anthony’? Variations; Chadwick, ‘‘Cleopatra’”’ 
(first time); TAszt, ‘Shepherd’s fSong’’ (first 
time) and ‘‘March. of. the: Kings’’ from 
“Christus;’’ G. Schumann, Variations .and 
Double Fugue (first time); Strauss, ‘‘Don 
Juan;’’ Wagner, ‘‘A Siegfried Tdyl.”’ 

Coneertos—-Besthoven G major for Piano; Cho- 
in, E minor for Piano: Grieg, A minor for 
lano: ;* Liszt, B-flat major for Piano;* Spobhr, 
D minor for Violin; Strube, F-sharp minor for 
Violin;* Tschaikovski, D major, for Violin; 
Volkmann, A minor for Cello. 


Thus, through the first half of the con- 
certs—a time in which a new conductor 
must necessarily be feeling his way—Dr. 
Muck has played two new symphonies, and, 
had the parts been obtainable he would 
have played a third by the Pole, Stojowski. 


‘He has further revived a symphony by 


Bruckner, which to all intents and purposes 
was new, and few hearers could have had 


&@ Iively recollection, after six years, of Sin- |’ 


ding’s symphony. Each of these four sym-. 
phonies, moreover, was well worth per- 
formance; Sibelius’s and ‘Bruckner’s in par- 
ticular were genuinely notable; and Gla- 
zounoft’s was at least pleasant musical en- 
tertainment. Dr. Muck has indeed ge 
his preference for the composers he) 
North in his choice of new souianwabee wile 


of every symphonic writer in France, ex- 
cept Magnard’s. Nor have we heard of any 
symphony ‘by an American that has lain in % 
a neglected packet on Dr. Muck’s cold doer. © 


étep. ‘As for the classics, the conductor’s — 


range has been wide and the results in the 
case Of Brahms’s first symphony and Beet-" 
hoven’s seventh remarkable. of 
With overtures, Dr. Muck is making no- 
‘Such quest for new music as Mr. Gericke 
used to pursue. Only one of the eleven, | 
Elgar’s “In the South” and possibly 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Betrothed of 
the Czar’) had any flavor of novelty, 
On the other hand, new or unfamiliar over-_ 
tures that are interesting aré hard to find, | 
and a strange conductor may reasonably | 
test himself and quicken his audiences, as 
Dr. Muck has done, with his performances - 
of the classics. Three new compositions 
stand in the list of miscellaneous pieces—_ 
‘Chadwick’s tone-poem, Georg Schumann’s 
variations, and the trifle from Liszt’ 
Schumann‘s music was amusing and 
Chadwick’s was interesting; but no strik- 
ing new composition appears in this cate- 
gory of Dr. Muck’s prograrimes. The 
tone-poem is the characteristic form of. 
contemporary music; yet Dr. Muck thas 
chosen but two such compositions. It is 
-in these miscellaneous pieces that hts view 
might have been more eatholie and hig 
choice more interesting. . oN tae 
In the arrangement of his programmes 
‘Dr. Muck has quietly pursued an indtvid- 
‘ual bent. As some will have it, he is too 
fond of the severely classical order—over- 
ture, concerto, symphony or the reverse. 
Yet only six of the twelve programmes 
have been so arranged, and they have not 
been the less interesting. Apparently the 
conductor is disposed to make programmes. 
of miscellaneous numbers by themselves 
(like that which carried Elgar’s overture, 
Waegner’s “Rienzi,’’ Chadwick's tone-poem — 
and Schumann’s variations) and other pro- 
grammes which cling to the three classical 
forms. Often there has been a Clear pur- 
pose running through a programme, like 
the grouping of the music of a partieular 
period, spirit or race. Again, as in the 
more miscellaneous lists there has been 
seemingly no other guide than personal idio-- 
Synerasy or some cryptic point .— of 
view. Lfking for Dr. Muck’s programmes 
seems equally a matter of personal taste. 
There are many among his hearers that 
welcome a concert that sustains a single 
mood or that consists of music of a parifeu- 
lar sort. There are others—and they are 
not few—who like better a programme that 
mingles many kinds. Other voices find some 
of Dr, Muck’s programmes too rigid, and 
yet in the next breath complain that his 
more miscellaneous lists are a@ hodge-podge, 
Perhaps these very differences of optnion 
prove the interest of the programmes as a 
whole; surely if he had not made them: 
individual he would have veen quickly ehid-— 
den as one who travels easily in a well- 


0 < : 


‘worn rut. Wisely, Dr. Muck has pursued 
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_s own way. It is his right to do so, and” 
it is also one of the causes of the interest | 


of his public in him. In the child’s rhyme 
it was the mam that took everyone's ad- 
vice that fell into difftculties—not the man 
who held to his own course. 


——-——— 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


EXPLOITS NEW COMPOSER | 


That Finland has a great composer, 


a man who should yet win place among 
the immortals, was evident to those 
who heard the minor symphony of 
Jan Sibelius at the eoneert of Satur- 
day evening. It was evident before a 
dozen bars of the prooding melancholy 
of the opening movement were played. 
From thence onward the sweep of 
extraordinary elemental passion and 


the . never-ending sonority and indi- 
viduality of a strange yet fascinating 


instrumentation were pO 
hold the imagina 
Now and then 1 

nd savage 


somewhat yet never suave 


deat ety. ae 
AE ee 
roe “— 
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mae offe 
: A 0 concer 
eA belius, 
the | 
r the first 


was in the 
well 
been 


that simp} 
mber, making 
t delightful selec- 
to date. The 


thens its | 


hold upon @€ t seemed 
Beturday evening as though it had 


never before possessed so much merit. ; 
Between these two jewels came the: 
‘cello concert, which, like all of its. 
school, is endured rather than em-. 


braced. This is no refiection on Mr. 
Warnke, for he made the most of the 
possibilities, but a ’cello concerto never 
has been and never will be enthus1a6- 
tically received. The soloist ever car- 


ries the work. Frown baw bong )07 
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“Sraws. As Chicago Reads ‘+ ?* 
At the end of the month the Sym A y 
Orchestra gives its first concert in (hi- H. LI 
cago in fifteen years, and the local an- Y a . 
ager there is advertising it glowingly on 
the pages of the’ programme book of: the 
epure arenes band. ‘‘For the first, time 
n. nearly fifteen years,’ runs his announce- 
ment, ‘‘the BostonSymphony Orchestra into 1906-O7. 
visit Chicago. In a sense, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is the parent of all the 
other great permanent organizations which NY ORCHE, 
are now doing such splendid work for the STRA. 
beautiful art of music. It was first in the 
field and demonstrated that it is possible . 
for a city to maintain a great orchestra “Y9 Conductor. 
for the cultivation of the highest ideals of 
the art. The present season is its twenty- 


sixth. Behind it lies an unbroken record 
of success which promises to continue in 


the future. Y X 
Especial interest is attached to the con- | CER, 


cert, Since it will bring to Chicago one of 
the great conductors of Germany, Dr. Karl 


stretches Oo that had a haunt-) 
ing appeal a cold sunset in) 
a gray and 

If music can 
impressions, then 1% 
titanic work of Sibeli 


Muck, who is at the head of the orchestra 
for the present season. Dr. Muck will be RY 19, AT 3 e. M. 


the first of the visiting ‘‘star’’ conductors 
who will have the advantage, not merely 
retina of the min of a thoroughly adequate instrument but 
grin’ forests, déep fords, | rip . ei cli bi familiarity with it. For this 
naked hills, a cheerless sky over @ vast | ason his coming to America and his visit 
wilderness of pointed firs—all these the, to Chicago 3 : S NM? 
barbaric directness: and tonal strength | ieeane go is of utmost musical impor- 
of. the symphony = suggest. If there i. ‘ 
comes at times the thought of warring bri e€ oston Symphony Orchestra will 
ring to Chicago its full strength of 


tribes of men, it is not the chief . 
thought. Nature holds a more engross- . Snttinveteht:’ ceRhenileck, strength of 


i swa . | | > 46 ° . . : 
viPhe piaying of this superb work was : ct aha an orchestra of virtuosi’ and ‘‘a ” Midsummer-night’s Dream.” 
equally superb. Dr. Muck read from it > beg orchestra,’’ because of the un- 

isual quality of the artists wich are its 


and into it all the emotions: ele ioyietel 
, and the men, taxc pretty se- members, Meng 
ey by its technical difficulties, save tA, pi si bw ‘ne complete discipline 
an exhibition of virtuosity not to be athe ae POT years of playing to- 
Wil r. In the strings are such men as/ for PIANO. 
illy Hess, Timothée Adamowski, Roth, 


surpassed. 2 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala overture, 
foffmann, Warnke, Keller, Barth, Struba 
its 


of its familiarity, was Pp ped beget his Pr 
of its familiarly, was 1 erpreted W , ferir and Zach Th ; 
o he its earl ortion and | sa e leaders of 
great charm in 1 y P wood-winds are Lengy, regarded by 
“ as the best oboe of the world; 
The soloist was Mr. Warnko of the risez, the best clarinet which the Paris 
orchestra, who chose Volkmann’s ‘cello 
ary very «arked effect, and, although the first bassoon, who was brought. last , 
the artist played it with much grace year from Cologne; Hackebarth and .Max ’ in C major. 
ram. rama “uw } , 
5 yr. raral rf ‘ Ere Symphony Orchestra has always been, 
d now is, to secure the best artists in 
| hind collectively and individually are cer- 
ainly not surpassed by any in the world.” 
chestra. For us, it is always a body. 
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with passionate warmth and pungency | shia wear 
in its brilliant finale. any 
Conservatoire has 
: Shih +4 : é roduced in re : 
‘oneerto in A minor for his exhibition A . P years, 
piece. The work no longer produces ndre Maquarre, the first flute; Sadony, 
and a lovely tone, it was the feature : Hess, the two first horns: 
rening’s pro-., s; and Kloepfel, 
of least interest in the eve g eo | the first trumpet. The policy of the Bos- 
hee world, no matter what the cost may 
+» and the result is a band of musicians 
i, at home do we get so many particu- 
ars of the individual players in the or- 


NH GOODSON. 
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Allegro ma non troppo. 
Trio. 


III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 
ivace. 


to ‘A Midsummer-night’s Dream.”’ 


’ 
Op. 21. 
Allegro v 


. 
’ 


io. 


Programme. 
music, 
CONCERTO in A minor for PIANOFORTE, OP. 16. 


I. Allegro molto moderato. 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. 


I. Andante 
II. Andante con moto. 


OVERTURE 


XII. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, AT 8 P.M. 


II. Adag 
III. Allegro moderato molto e marcato 


IV. Finale 


Symphony Hall. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
Soloist 
Miss KATHARINE GOODSON. 
The Pianoforte is a Mason and Hamlin. 
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‘“A Midsummer-night’s Dream.’ 
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The Pianoforte is a Mason and Hamilin. 


SYMPHONY ORC 


Miss KATHARINE GOODSON. 


Dr. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
SCHUBERT. 
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The English Pianist 


Will Give A 


RECITAL 


Chickering Hall 


Thursday, Afternoon, Jan. 24 


AT 3 


PROGRAM includes Mozart, Beethoven, 
Leo, Exaudet, Corelli, Rameau Schu- 
mann, Arthur Hinton, Chopin. 


Tickets, $1.50, $1.00 & 50c, and Programs 
at Symphony Hall on and after Thurs- 
day, January 17. 

Mason & Hamlin Piano 


PROGRAMME. 


Overture. 

Grieg—Concerto in A minor, for Piano. 
Miss Katharine Goodson, Pianist. 
Schubert—Symphony in C major. 


was quite an exodus before’ the end. Dr. 

Muck might well copy the practice of Mr. 

Lang and Mr. Gericke, who always bezan 
concerts on time. 

The Mendelssohn -verture was most 
daintily played. Whatever the. shortcom- 
ings of Mendelssohn may have been, in the 

domain of musical humor he was second 
only to Richard Strauss and ‘Wagner. His;| 
Scherzos are the finest part of his sym-| 
phonies and in this overture the delicacy | 


er ar 7 f 
ot WS eg ths Pe ile 
% ‘= A ee Oy ¥ ‘ 
OMe ssi ah fseg “LO ' as sad | 
‘\ cm Jy 


nti | t | , } Ve ce, t ‘a ae - : a) : : ; gi 
de “the means tc an end; ssn of it were | e+ 
‘MUS ICAL MATTE RS” ‘ ut and te on on intelligence. There was. 


remarkable breadth, and when it came to ; 


/the cadenza the octave and chord-pla ing ; 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. ‘was colossal; there was a display of t 


action such ag rivalled D’Albert himself. 


Mendelssohn — ‘‘Midsummer-night’s Dream.’’. Yet there was.no pounding, no pushing of 


the piano beyond its capabitities. 

The finale has all the heartiness of the: 
Halling, that northern dance in which the- 
men try to kick the overhanging rafters _ 


The concert began, as usual, a little later hi, the Barn where they hold their festival,” 
than the advertised hour, which deprived One of the themes of this Rondo is much 
some suburban residents of the magnificent (rite “T dreamt that 1% dwelt in Marble 


4 


finale of the Schubert symphony. There | pais translated into Norwegian, but” 


Grieg dreams in a very emphatic manner, 


and Miss Goodson gave the theme with 


majestic emphasis. We ought not to for- 
get to praise the work of the horn in the 
first two movements. The instrument is 
made very prominent, often having duets 
with the piano. 

At the end of the work Miss Goodson 
received an ovation such as has been given 
to very few artists in Boston. The wildest 
applause and recall after recall followed. 


of his humor is more attractive than the We most cordialy join in the popuar ver- 


tle of a Haydn. Over two centuries ago 
the musical Sam Pepys saw the Shakes- 
pearian play and wrote: 

“Ts the King’s Theatre where we saw ‘Mid- 
summer’s Nigut’s Dream,’ which I had never 
seen before, nor shall ever again, for it is the 
most itusipid ridiculous play that ever I saw 
in my life.”’ 

But Mendelssohn saw something more in 
it (after all it is often the German who 
appreciates Shakespeare best), and has 
vivifled the picture of the fairies of the 
Athenian actor troupe, and of the trans- 
lated Bottom. 

It is a pity once eannot have the ophi- 
cleide, which Mendelssohn called for, to 
picture the raueccus quality of Bottom’s | 
snore, but the bass tuba filled its place | 
fairly well on this oceasion. It is possible, | 
however, that the older instrumient may 
return to modern seores because Of its pe- 
culiar tone-color, Strauss has brought | 
back the oboe da’ Amore, the old Basset- 
horn is again coming into use, and-it is 
very likely that the ophicleide will soon be 
resuscitated, 

The «verture was much applauded and 
we fcund it one of Dr. Muck’s best read- 
ings, conserving all the delicacy of the 
fairy touches and contrasting these well 
with the ttumsy and awkward antics of 
the “‘Pyramus and Thisbe’”’ troupe, 


The nub of th* concert was the Grieg | 
concerto with Katherine Goodson as the 
pianist. We have had this concerto with 
considerable frequeney in recent days. 
Samaroff played it brilliantly and Dr. 
Ruebner pedantically. But its full power 
was only revealed at this concert. Kath- 
erine Goodson is spoken of in Hullah’s re- 
cent life «-f Leschetizky as ‘‘one of the best 


‘pupils that Leschetizky has ever had,’’ and 
- she proved this most abundantly at this 


concert. From the very first phrase (in 
which the piano entered like a rifle shot) 
the perfcrmance was full of authority. 


grotesqueness of a Beethoven or the prat- jdict in this instance. Barring a slignt. 


over-use of pedal the performance of the 
concerto was perfect. very point was | 
brought out clearly and there was no 
straining for undue effect, there were no 


‘liberties taken with the composer. Boston | 


| 


| 


| 


Ny 


will look with much interest for the re- 
cital of this great pianist next Thursday. 
Her Boston debut has certainly been both | 
ta popular and artistic triumph. 

Of the Schubert C major symphony as a 
work one can say nothing new; therefore 
we will confine our remarks strictly to its 
performance. Dr. Muck gave to it much} 
more of the heroic quality than is usual) 
in the first three movements. He spared 
} an unnecessary repeat in the first move- | 
ment. There is still too much of repetition > 
in the symphony and we hope that some? 
day some Schubert-lover will curtail it inv 
the. interests of the composer. In a some-) 
what briefer form it would not lose any es-) 
sential part and would be more than even : 
a masterpiece. 

In the first movement the closing thenie, : 
was given too loudly, but one felt grateful | 
to Dr. Muck for giving prominence to the? 
trombone passages of the coda, glorious; 
passages like the clashing of swords,7 
which we have seldom had with proper] 
masculine vigor. i 

But this vigor was rather misplaced -ing 
4the closing passages of the chief theme of 
' the Andante, where the contrasts were 
magnified until they suggested Mahler: 
rather than Schubert. The crash just ber) 
fore the measure rest, and the anxious) 
chords which herald aus return of the sub-” 


point on the viatieas was made of deatenal 


“ing character. Great praise must be given? 
to oboes and clarinettes which have very 


important work to do almost all through - 


“this movement; their work was excellent. 


We found the prominence of some of the 
less important figures to be a merit in the 
Andante, but not so in the Scherzo, where 
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But we consider the finale to have been | very pleasing, whether in 
among the see ip of. Dr. Muck’s inter- piano or Brat ds 4 ae ‘in ‘the first” 
-pretations. In the first place it was not movement of the concerto she gave a 
rushed in a manner to impair the figure SPlenaid exhibition of brilliancy in’ the 
of the violins in the chief theme. Then !0S cadenza, which nearly runs’ the 
the four might troke gamut of tonal colors. The bravura 

ghty strokes (which Schubert nessages in the second part and the 
may have borrowed from Beethoven's cantabel, later on, were each thor- 
Violin concerto) a sort of double Spondee, oughly satisfactory. Very clear and 
were given with splendid majesty. The rapid was her arpeggio work in the 
final crescendo was also superb. Here in | third part, and the fortissimo finale of 
this movement all the Virility which Dr. the closing movement was as vigorous | 
Muck forced to the utmost was quite in | 


and well sustained as a art's ex- 
; ; : << . ; an ; t ral woman. 
place, for this is a finale such as Beethov- Pith we wont Bt ERS Bin ors 
en ought to have had to his “Hroiea:’” it 


She was recalled several times amidst | iy . 
' ioud vlaudits—and Dr Muck. smiled | Come More Salon Music 

certainly balances the heroic character of, as though he enjoyed the tributes of oA.aAred » egies ea, bE ten: 

the first movement of that wonderful appreciation bestowed upon the English Miss Katharine Goodson an English pi- 

work. Dr. Muck was recalled at the end. : 

of this and fully deserved the tribute; if ; 


visitor. = > he 

The orchestral numbers were the road ess high repute in her own land, and 

-we feel that there was an excess of power Mendelssohn overture to ““A Midsummer somewnat, widely known in various coun- 

Raia: beMin a get thind’ neice mae | Night’s Dream” and Schubert's grand tries of Europe, made her first public ap- 

i lok tag ae ira movements we | symphony in C major... The dainty and | pearance in America yesterday afternoon 
eannot sufficiently praise the coda of the | fairy-like passage for the strings were | before an unusually enthusiasti 

first and the whole of the last movement, | charmingly played; fairly shimmering | fabies peng y enthusiastic and appre- 

both in performance and in reading. ac has audience, who brought her back 

Louis: Cc. Elson. or four hearty recalls. The programme: 
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musical style more could scarcely be said. 
Miss Goodson made an exceedingly pleas-— 
ant and forceful impression. The Grieg” 
concerto has been played so frequently in 
Bab te san these concerts that there is no necessity” 
Miss Katharine Goodson Makes Her Debu‘ for discussing its qualities at length, It. 


in Ameri ‘ag? __ presents an opportunity for moderate dis- 
=" Playing Grieg s Concerto play of virtuosity, no little poetic tempera- 


Concerts and Recitals Next Week—Miss ment and much of that’ somewhat inde-. 

. finable quality known as musicianship. 
von Radecki Returns — The Weeks to Miss Goodson met these -tests not only | 
adequately, but with a generous reserve. | 
Her technique is of that ample and fluent— 
nature which is taken for granted as an 
essential for musical equipment. Her tone 
is powerful in forte without being hard; 
it is penetratingly full and singing in piano, 
Her rhythm is incisive, full of fire and yet 
when the occasion demands, elastic. In her 
performance one was conscious not 
merely of the well-equipped pianist, but 
also of the curtivated and thoughtful musi-— 
cian. Her interpretation was poetic, sup- 


®. Le Bee | varice of time and the rapid evolution 


“MENDELSSOHN, SCHUBERT, AND 
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in brilliancy and unity of execution in. 
Overture, ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 


lieved of a number of the repetitions 
in its seore, deserves high praise. The 
interpretation was masterly in every 


/'way, all the familiar beauties of the 


composition, and they are very many, 
being shown in vivid musical colors, 


tet 
ce 


NN a Rg ee Mendelssohn 


| Concerto for Piano Grieg 


Schubert 
Che “Midsummer Night’s Dream” over- 


ture must always remain an exceedingly 
| Striking instance of the rapid and definite 


plying that indispensable sense of imagi- 
native atmosphere so absolutely essential 
to Grieg, while containing precisely that” 
right pitch of bravura abandon, of dramatic 
sensuousness which the concerto demands, 


| crystallization of individuality at an early ‘loo often the inexorable standards of tech-+ 
| age in the range of classic musical litera- nical cultivation and range of repertory 
| ture. The youthful Mozart to be sure gave combine to crush the development of the 
far more phenomenal exhibitions of mere finer musical and expressive instincts. 
| precocity, of amazing fluency of invention This is painfully the case with many pfan- 
_and sheer instinct for composition. But ists of indubitable .talent, now before the 
considering how much earlier relatively, public. It is a pleasure, therefore, to 
his life of productivity began, and how record that in Miss Goodson the technical 
incessantly it was stimulated by the fresh 4nd. interpretative qualities are balanced to 
impressions of musicians in various musi- 21 uncommon degree, and that her perform- 
cal’ cities, he achieved nothing that can 4nce of the Greig concerto showed the sen- 


Mme. Katharine Goodson, pianist, who | bear comparison in point of total original- sitive and responsive musician as well as 
a ? will make her first appearance in Ameri- | ity with the Scherzo of Mendelssohn’s the skilful pianist; an artistic temperament 
ist, who made her first appearance in ca, at the Boston Symphony concert | Octet or this overture. It contains the ker- - °f vitality and poise. Her forthcoming 
Sinerica last’ week at the Symphony .| Unginad,’on June iit ik. be played | nel of all his romanticism, unfolded later Tecital will be awaited with distinct intér 
heatine a bin ape iis , i ue id orn whose at an early age in the English provinces, | in the overtures ‘‘To the Tale of Fair Mel- ©St: — Sy 

n abroad was evidently based | and@ went to the Royal Academy of usina” to “Fingal’s Cave’ and the calm Dr. Muck’s interpretation of the great , 
introduction to the “Meeresstille.’ Aside: C major symphony was an object of In- 


the overture. The Schubert overture, | 
which to some minds should be re- 

Ue and Dr Muck read the score in a lov- 

} ing and sympathetic manner. 

40: abat. Mme Melba will be this week’s soloist, 
‘singing ‘“L’Amero,”’ from Mozart’s 
opera, ‘Il Re Pastore’ and an aria 
from. Verdi's ‘“fraviata.” Mr F. 5S. 

K th e r h Converse will be represented on 
Symphony Soloi 
ymphony soloist. 
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program by an orchestral fantasy, ‘The 
Mystic Trumpeter,’ given for the first 
, time in Boston. The symphony will 
he ‘‘Harold in Italy,’’ by erlioz, Mr 
Fevir playing the solo viola part. + 
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upon merit, if one may judge from her 
performance of the A minor Grieg con- 
certo and the cordial manner in which 
she was greeted by the members of the 
orchestra at the close of her work. The 
audience, too, was really “wildly en- 
thusiastie,’’ for a Symphony audience; 
but. the reception by her associate 
players showed pretty plainly that her 
advance heralding was unlike that of 
some artists from across the sea, where 
more fancy than fact appeared in the 
vreliminary notices. 

Mme Goodson in every phase of the 
femands and she is fortunately mis- 
tress of an arm power that is able to 
cope with an orchestra and sustain the 
right balance for the solo instrument 
in the musical picture. 

As for technique and skill in all kinds 
of finger work the pianist is well en- 
dowed. And with the possible exception 
in the earlier part of the first move- 
ment her peda ing Was admirably ad- 
jJusted to the requirements of the finger 
board. And she is so sincere and unas- 
Suming in her performance that she im- 
presses the auditor with being a serious 
devotee in her chosen field of endeavor; 


| Music 


work appeared to readily respond to its . 


under Oscar Beringer from 1886 to 1892. 
She then went to Vienna and studied 
'return to England she gave a recital in 
paneer and played. at the popular con- 
certs. 
of a virtuoso, and has played with 
success in the chief cities of Purope. 
Her first appearance in Berlin was in 
1899, and in Vienna in 1900. She played 


with Kubelik in 1902, ’03, ’°04 in his Eng- 
In 19038 she was married | 
to Mr. Arthur Fenton, composer 209 


lish concerts. 


conductor. WY eneac om er tt ABS 


in London, where she studied. 
with Leschetitzki for four years. On her | 


Since 1897 she has lived the life 


from the indisputable freshness of musica! - 
lations of 


invention, the novelty of orchestral effects 


alone would have rendered it immortal. . 


The imaginative chords in the woodwind 
at once proclaim a new world of tone; the 
scheme of using the violins divided for so 
considerable a time is a sufficiently memor- 
able achievement in itself, although Ber- 


lioz, within a few years, was destined in- ¢ 
_dependently to use this device in his révo- 
_lutionary Fantastic Symphony. 
_creetly descriptive humor of the low notes 


of the solo bassoon and horn, followed by 
the long sustained tone of the ophicleide 
(played of necessity on the bass tuba) in 
delicate allusion to the ass’s bray from a 
srotesque contrast to exquisite fiuiry mu- 
Sic that must have been totally and un- 
forgettably new. It would require much 
Study and careful deduction to enumerate 
in accurate detail the whole significance 
from the double point of musical and or- 
chestral invention. 
that in the year of grace, 1907, aided by a 


It is enough to state | 


terested expectation. With some miscalcu- 
instrumental effect, there are 
many problems in the performance of this 
symphony which tax the resources of even 


- the skilful conductor of today. To prevent 


the woodwind from being overpowered by 
the strnigs, to keep the trumpets from: 
“cutting through,” to allow the trombonesy 
to be heard without detriment to the tonal 
balance of the orchestra, all these are no 


The dis- | Slight tasks. Dr. Muck’s performance of 


this perennially great work was conspicu- 
ously great. The symphony sounded re- 
markably convincing throughout; the 
genuine Schubert quality was manifest, 
and yet the volume of ‘tone, while always | 
well-balanced, was distinctly modern in its | 
richness and dramatic quality. Possibly 
some exception might be taken to. the tem- 
po of the andante con moto as being faster — 


-than tradition, somewhat to its disadvan. 


tage, but this tempo was not maintained 
rigorously throughout. Nevertheless the 
performance of the symphony as a whole 


RK... B.der 


-was remarkably eloquent and satisfying.” 
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To the Editor.of the Transcript: . =. 

Tne twelfth programme of the Symphony 
Concerts has been announced and-is*of no 
more interest than previous ones have been 
_. Mendelssohn, Grieg, Schubert —and the 
season is half gone; and but one first-class 
modern work has been given the while: 
toujours the old masters! 

We hear often how it has become the 
habit in Boston to fossilize—how a public 
that piques itself upon its knowledge and its 
ability to appreciate great .art, invariably 
becomes inert when it must exercise the dis- 
eriminative. sense of the individual and not 
the tradition of years. Well, there is some 
truth in that; but what of our new conduc- 
tor from Berlin? In Berlin, we have be- 
lieved, Teutonic progress centres. Can it be 
that in the home of Strauss they are so 
very exclusive—they of the musical élite— 
of all that savors of the twentieth century? 


‘In his conducting, Dr. Muck has with much | 


nuthority set for us a standard of interpre- 
tation which for its brilliance, reserve and 
sanity will not soon be forgotten. Shall we 
not have one well-made programme from 


his hands? 


Perhaps Dr. Muck believes with Mr. Wells 


that we have not yet awakened from the 
embalmed repose in which we lay so long 
- under the spell of Beethoven’s music. How 


are we to persuade him that we are alive to 


' the situation—that he stands at the be- 
| ginning of the twentieth century in a pro- 


gressive town of today, not in Vienna of the 
After ‘‘all-Beethoven’”’ pro- 
grammes, “‘a]]-Russian’’ programmes, and 
‘oll-mediocrity’’ programmes, may not our 
minds be refreshed by the Symphonica Do- 
mestica, which we have not yet heard in 


vg ) s ] ¢ y y " ) i 
| i ve ae wie A 3 iy on ‘ie ; 
‘but then, at’ lea 


| grammes. 
“Symphonia Domestica’’ was chosen iong 44 


- we 
@ ° 


at: 1e 8 10uld 1 a ite give 
pleasure; he should at all events provide 
contrasts and stimulation. Creek. 


" iy ¥ ° , 


t & 


[Programme-making for a series of or-|) 
chestral concerts is so intricate a task)| 
‘and the results depend so much upon the bY 
individual: likes and dislikes of the hearer | 

i that we venture no comment on our corre- 


spondent’s letter. Besides, within a fort- 


| night we have printed our own view of tne 


much-disputed matter of Dr. Muck’s pro- 
As a matter of fact, Strauss's 


ago for performance, and will be played in 
February. By ‘‘one first-class 
work,’”’ our correspondent seems to mean 
Strauss’s “Don Juan.’ Others might put 


Sibelius’s and Sinding’s symphonies, and) 


even Elgar’s overture, ‘‘In the South” in 
the same category. 
over, is rather a comprehensive term whon 
our correspondent stretches it, apparently, 
to include the contemporaries as well as 
the: predecessors of Strauss. Ed. Tran- 
script.] dra. Haan (Ze 194 °° 


HISS GOODSON AS, 


SYMPHONY SELOST | 


Charming English Pianist Makes 


Her Debut Both in America 
and in Boston. 


Boston: or our overworked comprehending | 


faculties be soothed by the dreams of De- , 
bussy before they are duiled to subtle ef- | 
After the gross eloquence of Bruck- | 


fects. 
ner, Elgar and Glazounoff a tone-poem of 
Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy or Loeffler would 
be heard, if not. with critical appreciato. 
by everyone, at least with genuine pleasure 
by many. ; 

It takes, as a rule, fifteen to eighteen 
years for a public to solve with satis- 


faction to itself the riddle of its creative . 


- sphinx. And for this reason particu- 
larly’ it is the first and most cer- 
tain duty of an orchestra such as ours 
to produce with all its energy the little 
mite in each decade which has something 
new to say; something which, even if not 
of permanent quality, is of value now, 
that at least can show the way and Say, 
“This much is true at all events.” Not 
to give pleasure only, though that were 
enough, but to give light, is the function 
of our organization. Yhe late Theodore 
Thomas appreciated with rare keenness 
the educational task that was his; and 
by indefatigable searching out of new 
works of interest, he worked an extra- 
ordinary enlightenment upon the mind of 
the publie in Chicago. But perhaps Dr. 
-Muck is a cynic and would not incur the 


_ There was no novelty in the twelfth 
Symphony concert except that furnished 
'in the person of Katharine Goodson, an 
| English pianist of repute. She was an 
‘unhackneyed character surely cnough, 


an uneasy and spasmodic young woman, 
and yet a player of genuine fire and in- 
dividual charm. How much of the 
marked. effect she produced on the au- 
dience was due to her imposing physical 
method, as of one saying, ‘‘See how lI 
impress my innate force upon the keys,” 
it is needless to say, for when all allow- 
ances are made for that special influ- 
ence, the truth remains that the pianist 
has splendid powers, both of interpreta- 
tion and of technique. Now she dashes 
as her work with the hot enthusiasm of 
a fervid temperament, and again she 
brings rare poetic feeling to the quieter 
moods of the composer—in this case the 
refined, imaginative, delightful Grieg. 
Mme. Goodson chose the A minor con- 
certo of the great Norwegian for her 
debut, which was Ameriean as well as 
Bostonian. She made it as highly inter- 
esting, as rhythmically fascinating and 
as wonderfully picturesque as it _ de- 
served, which is saying a great deal, 
There were moments of excessive storm, 
‘perhaps, and tumultuous passages where 
clearness was sacrificed to speed and 


modern § 8} 


‘Old masters,’’ more-! 


Mr oe erste) ‘s may vol rank . with 
— any of this particular concerto heard 
Mendelssohn and Schubert filled out 
the balance of the program, the former 
with the marvelously airy and melodi- 
ous ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ over 
ture and ‘the latter with the lovely 
major symphony, which time has not 
even begun to tarnish. Both were 
plaved with exceeding clearness and vir- 
tuosity. although there have been read- 
ings of the symphony that have sur- 
passed Dr. Muck’s in pure beauty and 
artistic repose. 


Demnecion, ———9 05 2 0 
Miss Katherine Goodson, - 
to America, Wins Flattering 
Tribute at Symphony Concert. | 


SCHUBERT'S IMMORTAL 
NO, 7 GRANDLY PLAYED 


By Kent Perkins. 


With a warmth of greeting that was 
flattering in the extreme Miss Katherine 
Goodson, a young woman pianist from oa 
don, new to America, was welcomed at 
the twelfth Symphony concert of the sea- 
son last evening in Symphony Hall. 

She played Grieg’s concerto in A minor 
op 16 and rarely has that famous and dif-° 
ficult work been set forth more brilliantly, 
forcefully or teelingly. 
tall and her head is crowned with a mass 
‘of Auburn hair. . Her manner is intense, 
dynamic. . In her long simple gown of | 
white satin with coplous lace yartrec J from 
the elbows, she seemed, as she struc Ow: 
erfuliy the resounding chords of the 
harmonies, or tripped with fairy-like light- 
ness over the delicate runs. and trills, a 
very’ embodiment of a Viking’s daughter 
making music in the great hail while war- 


riors quaffed their mead. L 
‘ 


Masterfulness, brilllance and power con- | 
trasted with deftness and a singing, vel-| 
vety tone in ligliter passages are Miss Good- | 
son's most striking, characteristics. This | 
combination took the audience by storm 
last night, and* the~ player was recalled | 
umuny times at the close of her perform-| 
ance, while each movement was greeted | 
with:a salvo of applause. | 

The » program was,.opened with Men-! 


summer Night’s Dream,’’ -which the or- 
chestra played with exquisite delicacy. 
After the. concerto came Schubert’s im- | 
mortal Symphony ‘in major, No. 7. it | 
is probable that this 
was never given with more tremendous 


delssohn's delicious. ovérture to ‘A “or, 


power than it was last night under the 
i formance of Mendelssohn's overture, 


spur of Dr. Muck’s. leadership. Every 
note of its triumphant measures, every 
roamer of flooding sunlight that is sifted 
hrough it, every soaring harmony of the 
‘music of the sphere’s’’ that is heard in 
the wonderful seherzo was given forth 

|Lwith soul-stirring effect. It was a per- 

—formance to be remembered as an event of 
a lifetime. 
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Last Evening’s Programme 
‘Was Concession to Music 
Lovers of Hub, 


Hh eowaked. NILA, (tO Oe oe 

The Boston Symphony orchestra,’ Dr. 
Karl Muck conductor, gave its 12th con. 
cert of the season last evening in Sym- 
phony Hall. The programme was as 
follows: 


Mendelssohn...Overture to “‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”’ 

Grieg Piano concerto in A minor 

Schubert......Symphony in C major, No. 7 | 


Mme. Katharine Goodson was the planist, 
The inclusion in one programme of | 
Mendelssohn’s overture and the concerto 
by Grieg was perhaps a concession to 
Bostonians, who are psychologically 
'worsted by a programme wholly aca- 
demic, or one which contains two sym- 
phonies. Whether or not in the nature 
of an indulgence last evening’s perform- 


Aance was a labor of love, from the fan- 


ciful brilliance of the overture to the 
vital and engrossing music of Schu- 
bert’s symphony. Of the technical per- 
formance, what can be said that has not. 
been already said many times in many 
ways? 

Mme. Goodson made her first public 
appearance in America at the rehearsal 


on Friday afternoon. She is English by 
birth, and last Sunday’s Herald con- 
tained a sketch of her life. 

Her performance last evening was one 
of rare brilliance—a revelation to many 
whose preconceived notions of HEnglish 
virtuosi bave been formed from the per- 
formances of ‘‘favorite’’ English singers. 
Mme. Goodson, evidently in full Sym- 
pathty with the Scandinavian spirit of 
the work, displayed not only a secure 
technique and a keen sense’ of rhythm, 
but vivacity, temperament and charm. 

Her playing was constantly vivid, and 


| 


, how and then, as in moments of the 


adagio, exquisite; but in general it was 
glowing rather than tender and, more 
‘han once, tempestuous. The pianist 


lorious masterpiece [ was recalled again and again. The audi- 


ence showed unwonted enthusiasm, both 
after the concerto and after the per- 


The programme of the next pair of 
concerts will include_F. S. Converse's 
orchestral fantasy, “The Mystic Trum-} 

(first time here); Mozart's 

’ from “Ii Re Pastore’; aria, 

“Ah. fors e lui,”” from Verdi's ‘“Travi- 
ata,” and Berlioz’ ‘‘Harold’’ symphony, 
Mme. Melba will be the soloist. Cae re 
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with Viola Solo, 
choly, 
ing Hymn: 
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“The Mystic 
by Walt Whitman) 
**Ah fors’ @ lui.’’ from 


ta,’’ (Act I, Scene 6.) 
their Even 


Boston. ) 
ro, sard Costante,”’ from “‘I] R& 
ing 
gretto. ’ 
Recollections of preceding scenes: 


Alle 


y of Brigands: 


Allegro frenetico. 
(Viola Solo by Mr. EF. FEerrr.) 


1906-O7. 


ime in 
grims sing 


and Joy: 
gro. 


dagio. Alle 
II. March of Pil 


tt 
Soloist: 


1rs 


Programme. 


F 


‘“La Travia 
SYMPHONY in Four Movements 


op. 16, “‘Harold in Italy.” 
I. Harold in the Mountains: Scenes of Melan 


ORCHESTRAL FANTASY 
Trumpeter.’’ (after the poem 
op. 19. 

( 
ARIA “TL,’Ame 
Pastore.’’ 
RECITATIVE and ARIA 
Allegro assai. 


Mistress: 
IV. Org 


Allegretto. : 
III. Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his 


Happiness, 


A 


Symphony Hall. 
ALT. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, AT 8, P.M. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


F.S. CONVERSE. 


MOZART. 
BERLIOZ. 
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“The Western Trip of the Symphony Or- 
Tron, chestra hem, ''7s Fo 
i Jan/ 27, 


A week from next Sunday, 
the Symphony Orchestra begins the longest 
Western trip that it has made in many 
years. A year ago, last autumn, before the 
season began here, it journeyed as far as 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Toronto. Now it is 
going to Chicago, where it has not played 
for fifteen. years, to Indianapolis and to 
Cincinnati. The first concert of the little 
tour takes place at Rochester on Monday 
evening, Jan. 28; the second at Cleveland 
on Tuesday, Jan. 29; the third at Chicago 
on Wednesday, Jan. 30; the fourth at De- 
troit on Thursday, Jan. 31; the fifth at 
Indianapolis on Friday, Feb. 1; and the 
sixth at Cincinnati on Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 2. From Cincinnati, the orchestra re- 
turns directly to Boston. Dr. Muck, needless 
to say, is conducting at each concert, and 
making his first appearance in the several 
cities to be visited. Mr. Adamowski will be 
the solo violinist in Rochester, Cleveland 
and Detroit; and Mr. Hess in Cincinnati. In 
Chicago, Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, plays 
with the orchestra; and in Indianapolis the 
local management wished no soloist at all. 
The programmes, as usual on the journeys 
of the orchestra, have been made exclusively 
from compositions that we in Boston have 
already heard. Beethoven’s seventh sym- 
phony, Strauss’s “Don Juan,” and the pre- 
lude to Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger”’ stand 
on three. Detroit is to hear Glazounoff’s 
fifth symphony; Indianapolis, Branms’s 
first; and Cincinnati the symphony by Sibe- 
lius that made so large an impression here 
a fortnight ago. In full the programmes 
are: 

At Rochester Jan. 28, and Cleveland Jan, 
29— 


Wagener: Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ ; 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto for Violin in B-minor, No.3, 
(Mr. Adamowski.) 

Feethoven: Symphony in A major, No. 7. 


At Chicago Jan. 30— 


Wagner: Overture to ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 
Strauss: Tone Poem, ‘‘Don Juan.’’ 


Tchaikovsky: Concerto for Piano in B-flat, No. 1. 


(Mr. Ganz.) 
Beethoven: Symphony in A major, No. 7. 


At Detroit Jan. 31— 
Strauss: Tone Poem, ‘‘Don Juan.’’ 


Saint-Saéns: Concerto for Violin in B-—minor, No.3. 
{ 


(Mr. Adamowski.) 
Glazounoff: Symphony in B-flat, -No. 5. 


At Indianapolis Feb. 1— 


Brahms: Symphony in C minor, No, 1. 
_ Strauss: Tone Poem, ‘“‘Don Juan.’’ ; 
Wagner: Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’ 


At Cincinnati Feb. 2— 


| Weber: Overture to ‘‘Oberon.”’ 
Beethoven: Concerto for Violin in D major. 
Mr. Hess.) 
Sibelius: Symphony in E minor, No. 1. 


———_—_— — 
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Crowd of Record Size Hears 
' Famous Singer and Altchev- 


sky, aHammerstein Tenor, 


— —— ——— ee 


PRIMA DONNA'S VOICE 
IN FINE CONDITION 


et reel 


By Kent Perkins. 


Rarely has Symphony Hall been crowded 
with so great a throng as that which filled 
very seat, jammed into every inch of 
| standing room :and overflowed into the cor- 
tidors yesterday afternoon at Mme. Melba’s 
| concert. This singer has always been ex- 
tremely popular in Boston, but hér “draw- 
ing’’ power has been increased many fold 

this season by~-her pronounced success sat 

Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera 
Mouse in New York and by the genuine 
enthusiasm that her Singing has aroused 
Wherever she has appeared outside of the 
inetropolis. 

She was assisted yesterday by M. 
Altchevsky, tenor, of Hammerstein's com- 
| pany; Signorina Sassoli, harpist: an or 
chestra of fifty players from the Sym- 


phony Orchestra, under Professor Hess’s| 


direction, and by Alfred de Voto, accom- 


. 
panist. 


Mme. Melba’s ‘voice’ from the very start) 
was at the top notch of condition, and _ it! 
followed inevitably that all her selections) 


were given with the wonderful art for 
which She is famous. Her Singing of the 
aria, *‘Caro Nome,’’ from ‘‘Rigoletto,”’ was 
‘sire dn its refinement. In ‘Voi che 
Sapete,’”’ from ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ 
uce LOLeS were more than usually flute-like, 
clear and mellow. “he Prayer from 
i oscea’ would have been more satisfying 
f it had been given with more feeling. 
“ime. Melba, after this number, sang 
‘charmingly a wolz song as an encore, 
he climax of the prima donna’s success 
und the enthusiasm of her hearers were 
reached in the mad scene from “Lucia,” 
for which Mr. Maquarre played the fiute 
obligato. The audience was so _ insistent 
for more that Mme. Melba sang two extra 


| 
| 
| 
| 


finely played and hearti 
work of the orchestra was excellent in 
the main. 


” . 
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le singer accompany»ag 


Mie, Aichoids ndeea only “woderat 
1 . Mr, -Altche y. pie on moderatel 
i he start in the prize nome from by : 
Meistersinger,”’ ,but_ he aes. p lat 

Sang Schumann’s “Ich Grolle lich 

considerable feeling, reached real beauty 
in a serenade by Rachmaniaoff and was at 
‘his best in “Thou Art Like Unto a 
Ilower,’’ woich he gave as an encore ' 
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Signorina Sassoli’s nos ae were 
y received. The 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Mme. Melba’s Singing Crowds Out Ali 
Other Impressions—The Prime of Her 


| Powers and Their Effect Upon Her Hear- 


ers lLrans “toe year - 24, 2 q Lo 7 


Rarely at @ Symphony concert does in-. 
terest in the singer or in the virtuoso of 
the occasion transcend all else. Mr. Con- 
verse’s orchestral fantasia, “The Mystic 
Trumpeter,’ stood on the programme yes- 
terday for its first performance in Boston. 
and at the end was Berlioz’s Symphony, 
“Harold in Italy,’’ the first of his larger 
compositions that Dr. Muck has attempted 
here. Between the’ two Mme. Melba sang 
the air with violin obbligato from Mozart’s 
opera, “‘The Shepherd King,” and Violet- 
ta’s long and varied scena from Verdi's 
opera of “La Traviata.’’ The audience 
listened attentively to Mr. Converse’s 
music and rewarded him warmly, but 
plainly it had come to hear Mme. Melba. 
In turn it listened attentively to Berlioz’s 
Symphony and testified its pleasure in 
what it heard, but as plainly it regarded 
any sequence to Mme. Melba’s singing as 
tame. It had heard her in a still, tense. per- 
fading rapture that seemed almost to 
burst into the relief and elation of ap- 
plause that rang and rang again. .Some- 
times it is a wise reviewer who makes the 
mood of his audience his own, and yester- 
day there was no resisting the mood. True 
Mr. Converse’s music abounded in interest- 
ing sugg¢estion, and Berlioz’s Symphony is 
a tempting test of the enduring and the 
declining qualities of his work. But there 
is no discoursing of these things, while tha 
ear hears little but the golden beauty of 
Mme. Melba’s tones, the bright and undu- | 
lating flow of her song, the long waves of | 
it, the rippling shimmer, the clear depths — 
of it. The listener’s ear, the listener’s im-« 
agination, plunged elatedly into it. There 
was no other sensation but of supreme 
vocal beauty and supreme vocal sponta- 


neity. .It was as though song were cre- . 
ating itself. 


And such @ mood, and such 


expectancy of tonight's concert, does not 


invite to discriminative reviewing. 


Fi, Rta 
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+\' Mr Converse’s fantasy, based on Walt 


Mme Melba, Symphony 
Orchestra Soloist. 


Second of MrGoodrich’s Jorda 
Hall Orchestra Concerts, — 
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Recitals by Mme Zeisler 
and Miss Schnitzer. | 


| which this group executed with great | 
brilliancy and harmonic unity. The love 
| motif and the joyous finale are well de- 


| fective in its working up to an ani- 
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: | ant t! 1e. The har- 
nony of voice and violin in the obli-— 
gato passages was exquisite and in per- 
fect unison. The usual demonstrations 


the singer, her auditors insisting on 


Whitman’s poem, is in one movement, 


‘made up of five divisions, each one rep- 


resenting an episode in the work. The 
different phrases are outlined skilfully 
by the composer, who had handled the 
proclamations by the brass contingent 
in such a manner as to suggest the sub- 
ject that follows. He conjures ‘‘war’s 
alarums’’ in stentorian tones, giving. 
splendid measures for the _ brasses, 


ES 


fined, the’ latter being especially ef- 


a ne 


mated climax, that showed the ensemble 
skill of the orchestra to be as near per- 
fection as can be reasonably expected. 
The Berlioz symphony was played 
with all the vigor and brilllancy requi- 
site to make “Harold in Italy” re- 
membered pleasantly by the big audi- 
ence. ‘The impressive ‘‘March of the 
Pilgrims and the “Orgy’’ deserve spe- 
cial mention, for they appealed most 
potently to the emotions of the audi- 
tors, if appearance be any criterion. 
This week the orchestra will be away 
on its western trip. Feb 8 and 9 the 


At 8 o’clock last Friday morning, in a} program will be “The Sorcerer's Ap- 


snowstorm, six people took up positions : 
at Symphony hall so as to ‘‘be on hand 
at the opening of the doors, six hours 
later, for Mme Melba was to sing with 
the orchestra, and this little group de- 


-prentice,’’ Paul Dukas; Tschaikowsky’s 


first piano concerto, Mme Olga Sama- 
roff soloist, and for the first time here 
Tinel’s three-tone pictures on Corneille s 
tragedy, ‘‘Polieucte.’’ 


fied wind and weather for the sake of | 
being among the fortunate five hundred | | 
odd entitled to sit in the upper rey $ : | 


where very popular prices reign. 
both concerts many people were un- 
able to gain admission, the capacity of 
the hall being taxed to the limit, and 
this despite inclement weather. 
| The 18th Symphony program was as 
follows: “The Mystic Trumpeter,’ an 
orchestral fantasy by F. 8S. Converse, 
first time in Boston; arias from Mo- 
gart’s ‘‘Shepherd King”’’ and Verdi's “‘La 
Traviata,’’ sung by Mme Melba, and the 
Berlioz symphony, ‘‘Harold in Italy.” 
Prof Hess played the violin obligato in 
tne Mozart number. Mme Melba’s ap- 
earance after a long absence from the 
city naturally made last week’s pro- 
gram unusually interesting, for she is 
one of the very few great singers of the 
ay and her recent successes in New 
ork at the Manhattan opera house in- 


, ed that her glorious art of song 
| Sr ccinined with all its wonderful at- 
tributes unimpaired. 

+ In the bel canto passages of the two 
vias the purity and smoothness of 
xecution was again displayed in an al- 

t flawless technique. The florid runs 
nd trills, so fluently voiced as to seem 


asy of accomplishment, were bounte- 
showered upon the admiring 

the brightness and 

arkle of the bravura measures were; 
ven with all the finished art of the 
ifted singer. The quality of Mme Mel- 


BY THE SYMPHONY 
H owned, —_——— r): | 
Converse’s “The |! ystic| 
Trumpeter,” After Whitman's | 
Poem, First Played Here, | 


WROTE,A SERIES OF 
MUSICAL TABLEAUX 
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Harold’? Symphony— 


z 


| Mme, Melba Soloist, 
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BY PHILIP HALE. 


The programme of the 13th concert 


*# voice, especially in the uppcr nd ng of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
» ig of that silvery purity so requ “| Dr. Muck, conductor, given last nighe 


| 
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‘he Romanticism ‘of Beriioz’ 
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BL arpa o sp t 
i “Harold ee Berlios 
. fantasy in passiona 

1903-04. It was performed for the first 
time by the Philadelphia orchestra in 

| Philadelphia, March 3, 1905. It has been 


played in Cincinnati and in New York. 

| The composer’s purpose was to trans- 
|late into music sections of Whitman’s 
roem which in turn are expressions 
'of mystery and peace, love, war, hu- 
miliation, joy, suggested to the poet by 
a wild trumpeter unseen, imagined, who 
‘played for him’ alone. The fantasy is in 
corresponding sections, which are con- 
nected by phrases for the trumpet, 

Whitman in the poem gives little 
thumb-nail sketches and he _ utters 
rhapsodic generalizations. Mr. Con- 
verse is too fine a musician to at- 
| tempt an interlinear translation. He 
takes in turn the main idea of one of 
Whitman's sections and thus presents 
a series of musical tableaux, whizh, 
however, have. continuity, and by 
means of thematic treatment there 
is a close relationship between the 
episodes, 

The work is planned on a large scale. 
There are pages that are imposing by 
reason of rich sonority. The most strik- 
ing portions are the introduction and 
the song in praise of love. The former is 


interesting through its original thought: 


and orchestral expression; the latter has 
a broad imaginative sweep. and a true 
passion which swells to a superb climax. 
The battle music ig more conventional in 
thought and rhetoric. The other selec- 
tions seem to me less original and in- 
ferior in other ways to Mr. Converse’s 


later works, for they do not have the’ 
melodic charm, the surety of develop- : 


ment of the orchestral strength, and 
savor of, say, his- music to ‘‘Jeanne 
d’Are.’”’ The composer suffered by a 
performance On a prima donna _ night. 
It is a pity that an unfamiliar work of 
this importance is played once and then 
put aside, It would be fairer to com- 
posers and hearers if a new work of 
any value were performed at two con- 
certs in succession, as is often done at 
the Chatelet and Lamoureux concerts in 

aris. 
_, Berlioz’s “Harold in Italy’? was writ- 
ten in 1834. The young romanticists of 
the thirties were. terrible’ fellows, 
' whether they wrote music, tales or 
poetry. Anatole France describes these 
novelists and poets fondly and _ iron- 
ically: ‘“‘These young and _ sedentary 
men of letters, although they led most 
peaceful lives, madé the bourgeois be- 
lieve that they drank the night long 
flames of punch from the skull of a 
mistress! At that time a ‘Jeune- 
France’ did not go to the office where 
he was a copying clerk without ery- 
ing out with a sarcastic laugh: ‘I am 
damned!” ud 

Such & man was Petrus Borel 
whose “Champavert,” a collection of 
Srisly tales, was published the year 
before “Harold” was composed. Petrus 
added a defiant subtitle: “Immoral 


Stories,” but any rooter after im-. 


i hl laa Fh a saa 
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~ te ro Sappointed if he finall 
ceeded in digeing out this si 
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-and forgotten volume from the m 


bish HOAps of Time, who smiles ‘com-. 


ely on classics and roman- 
7 tcists alike. The heroes are all 
Harolds in misanthropy, but they are 
far more extravagant in daily routine 
that Byron’s blase traveller. Passe- 
—reau, for example, betrayed by his 
mistress, pays Sanson, the public exe- 


cutioner, a visit: “I come to beg you. 


humbly, and I shall be very much 
obliged for this condescension, to do 
me the honor and the friendly deed 
‘of guillotining me.”’ 

All these young fellows of the young 
Thirties were honest “in their fantasti- 
_cal expression. Read Berlioz’s descrip- 
tion of the finale in ‘‘Harold,” the 
| “Orgy of Brigands:” ‘This furious orgy 
in which the drunkenness of wine, 
blood, joy and rage all shout together 
* * * where the mouths of brass seem 
to vomit forth curses and. reply. with 
blasphemies to entreating voices, where 
they laugh, drink, strike, bruise, kill, 
ravish, where in a word they amuse 
themselves.’’ Here we find another 
Petrus. 

But we are men and women of another 
Beneration and neither ‘“Champavert’’ 
nor ‘*‘Harold in Italy’’ is taken by us too 
seriously. I read the tales of Petrus 
Borel a fortnight ago, and T assure you 
the reading was for the most part a 
task. The characters are lay figures and 
in the most passionate or horrible scenes 
there was the thought of creaking and 
whirring internal mechanism contrived 
by the inventor to give a semblance of 
life to his automata. Only one scene 
is truly dramatic, and that one is not 
easily forgotten: The temptation and 
murder of the beautiful Jewess of Lyons 
by a melodramatic boatman. Let Petrus 
heap horrors on horror’s head. his des- 
perate villians are only bogies, his lovers 
and their sweethearts are no more real 
than wax figures in shop windows. 

In like manner the readers of this gen- 
eration may wonder at the novels of Tid 
Touche, and at ‘‘Gaspard of the Night,’’ 
which, written in the thirties was not | 
published until after the death of the! 
fastidious romanticist, the inventor of | 
the prose poem. Does not ‘‘Hernani” it- | 
self now seem to us preposterous in 
many ways, as preposterous as the af- 
fectatious in dress and facial expression, 
the general pose of those who compared 
themselves to young lions, but often 
seemed to honest citizens to be fine 
specimens of a more frosaic animal? 
Berlioz has not gone down into the 
darkness of the pit with Petrus Bore} 
and the others. No one listening lasz 
night to “Harold in Italy’? spent any 
time in considering Childe Harold and 
his ways. The viola to the audience 
was simply a_. beautiful instrument 
played with wondrous tone and exquisite 
art by Mr, Ferir. It was not the vorce 
of Harold, melancholy, dreaming» ob- 
serving, groaning, sobbing, The music 
made its effect without any thought of 
programme, as though it were purely 
absolute music, a species of viola con- 
certo, and it must not be forgotten that 
| “Harold in Italy’ owed its origin to 
the desire of Berlioz to write a viola. 
r:ece for Paganini. The musie was ex- 
traordinary 73 years ago, and although | 
some passages now seem. old-fashioned, 
or even barely tolerable, the work as 
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a whole has vitality and a singular 


fascination, 
There are pages, as in the ‘Pilgrims’ 
March,’’ that sound as though they 
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‘like certain painters of that period, was 
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of native and uncommon gen{as. 
fis romanticism was something more 
than a cloak and a dark lantern hastily 
taken up for theatrical effect. — Harola 
in Italy’ is not so remarkable a work as 
the ‘‘Fantastic Symphony’’; it is not a 
masterpiece like ‘‘fThe Damnation of 
Faust,” an epic of marvellous power; 
but only a‘romanticist who was also a 
genius could have written it. The sym- 
phony was read by Dr. Muck in the ap- 
propriately rhetorical spirit, as a fan- 
tastic poem, and not as a symphony for 
elass-room dissection. It was effective- 
te teolba sang ‘“L’Amero” from 
Mozart's early .little opera and | the fa- 
miliar aria from “La Traviata,” w hich 
appeared for the first time here on a 
Symphony concert programme. She was 
warmly welcomed and enthusiasticalls 
applauded. Her voice is the same in- 
strument of golden tones; the tones ars 
still of inimitable and haunting beauty. 


: ‘¢ has been no voice like it for many novel effects, | 
years "May it long be spared to give cords, bumps of dissonance and rumbles 


years, 


of Whitman’ of the 
‘Whitman unclothed and hurling into space 
in shattered 
newspaper 
It was not 
‘Trumpeter’’ 


P ng pl 
he vi + tha 
rir. | “ | 
_ The one jarring note of the programme. 
came at the neginning—and what a jar: 
it was! It was F. S. Converse’s oreh-. 
estral fantasy ‘Ihe Mystic Trumpeter,” 
illustrating the poem of. that hame by. 
Walt Whitman. It was a novelty to Bos- 
ton. It certainly had one merit: it was 
Whitmanesque to the core. But it reeked | 
“Leaves of Grass,’’. 


metre language unfit for. 


publication or polite society. | 
Whitman of “The Mystic 
except in the really mystic | 
and beautiful introduction and in a’ tew 
other scattered bars that popped up like | 
sweet oases in the general Sahara of | 


> sound and fury. | 


Discordant Straining for Effect. 


It resounded with harsh strivings atter| 
searchings after weird dis-| 


‘instant delight and pleasure for the %2md clashes that made one think of King-' 


—— 


memory. 


ston and Swetteniam 


rather than any) 
sort of a trumpeter. 
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Mr. Converse’s New Fantasy 


The second hearing of Mr. Converse’s 


orchestral fantasy, ‘‘The Mystic Trumpeter’’ 


at the Symphony concert on Saturday, con- 
firmed the impression of unevenness that 
that music left on Friday afternoon. In| 
the poem that suggested it, Walt Whitman. 
hears “some strange musician, hovering: 


unseen in air vibrating capricious tunes.” 


The trumpeter blows of “holy calm,” of 
“love that is all the’ 
earth to lovers,’ of ‘‘war’s wild alarums’’ | 
and “sights of fear,” of defeat, despair and. 


“old pageants,” of 


resolution still upspringing, and last of 
‘joy, joy, all-over joy.” Here plainly are 
poetic ideas and visions that unite expres- 


sion in music as well as in words and that, 
work. r: 


Stimulate the composer to his 
Sooner or later, the verses are Sure to sug- 


gest a fantasy, not for orchestra, but for— 
' trumpet with orchestral 


accompaniment. 
With finer instinct Mr. Converse has avoid- 
ed such obvious treatment. As an instru- 
ment his trumpet is relatively subordinate, 
linking the fantasy section by section, while 
out of its song spring the dominating melo- 
dies of the music. Throughout he is con- 


e the music has brought it. A” simila#y 


| throbbing elation and a similar American. 
accent fill the final apotheosis of joy. It is’ 
joy, not as the conventions of music ex-_ 
press it, not as other composers of ot er 
races have given it utterance in tones, but 
joy of an American spirit in its own youth. 
and lustihood, in the youth and lustihood” 
of its race and in the promise of a bound- * 
less future. : 
has Mr. Converse written such American 
music, , 
with Whitman for his inspiration, 


1 oe 


Not before in all hig work» 


Perhaps he could not do otherwise 
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Dr, Muck and the Symphony orchestra 
played Beethoven’s seventh symphony at 
their concert in New York last night and 
the performance stirred the audience and 


the reviewers to the same admiration that~ 


it excited here. Mr. Krehbiel, for example, 
writes in the Tribune this | 
‘“‘Beethoven’s rhythms were given as they 
pulsed in his creative fancy, not in the 


grimacing caricatures bred by diseased 


imaginations. His melodies flowed forth 


with buoyant and elastic Hfe, spontaneous 


and refreshing. When the players got into 


morning: § 


| 


_the mystery of the trumpeter and the ductor, whose gestures of command : 
moods of his song and of the listening poet.- been continence itself, effaced himself al- 
The mystery shapes and fills the opening 


MELBAIN FINE FORM GETS | 


| cerned imaginatively and expressively with > the full swing of the symphony the con 
| 
) 


together. The Scherzo, madly merry as a’ 


measures of the fantasy, There is sugges- tumbling mountain brook, played itself, | 


tion of still, weird, expectant calm. Then 
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BIG OVATION AT SYMPHONY 


Melodious and “Popular” 


Program Marred by a Dis- 


cordant Fantasy Based on a Walt Whitman Poem. 


Bester One, Sow 47 176 
By Kent Perkins. / 


Mme. Mela as the solo singer and a 


program that with one exception was melo- 
dious and “popular’’ in the simplicity of. 
its appeal served to draw one of the) 
greatest and most brilliant audiences of 
the season to Symphony Hall last night 
for the thirteenth concert of the’ orchestra 
under the leadership of Dr. Muck. 

Mme. Melba sang twice, first giving the 


aria “L’Amero, saro Costante’ from Mo- 
zart’s ‘“‘Shepherd King’’ and second the 
ever pleasing recitative and aria ‘‘Ahhbfors’ 
e lui” from Verdi's “Traviata. Her voice 
in both charmed mightily with its old- 
time limpidity and freshness. Her tones 
had their famed bird-like clearness and 
unalloyed beauty and the perfection of 
her vocalization gave pleasure as in her 
best days. 


Dainty in Mozart. 


In the Mozart music ‘ner daintiness and} 
simplicity were appropriate, while in the|/ 


more florid and tuneful ‘‘Traviata”’ aria her 
art roused her hearers to unwonted enthus- 
iasm. She was recalled repeatedly with ap- 
plause of blizzard-like proportions. The 
violin obligato in the Mozart selection Was | 
ey dae pads rofessor Hess in a manner that} 
added greatly to the charm of the number. 
' Berlioz’s symphony, | 


“Harold in Italy,’ | 
based on Byron's “Childe Harold.” contin- 


Novelty and originality are worthy ob-| 
jects of any composer's ambition, but why, 
in the name of ail the muses, why must 
an orchestra be made to groan like a 


legion of chained demons lashed. with 
scorpion whips? Why must we be forced 
to listen to the shrieks of factory whistles 
in a concert hall? ‘There are new things 
still to be found in -harmony, melody and 
rythm, but whether the howls of six 
trolley cars going around an _ ungreased 
curve under a cold and waning moon are 
music is a debatable question. 

There will be no Symphony concerts 
this week, as the orchestra is to take a 
western trip. 


ee ee a ere _  _ 


ensue in the music, the exaltation of love, 
the clamor of war, the sorrow of defeat, 
and the uplifting song of joy. The form 
throughout is of the freest; yet there ‘ts no 


lack of musical or imaginative coherence. 3 


Mr. Converse plainly deserves the freedom 
that he has chosen because he can control 


' it. In none of his music has he been surer 
or more elastic, 
say. 

Rather it is invention and imagination | 
_that seem at moments to fail him. 
section “of war’s alarums,’”’ for example, 
_ Seems no more than a rather conventional 


Whatever he wills he may 


The 


and rhetorical expression of the mood of 
the verse. The transitional passages, be- 
Sides, are only transitions, and perhaps it 
is unfair to ask more of them. Yet in one 
Or two it is hard to resist the impression 
that they are mere means to enable the 
composer to get on toward the next mood 
that has seized him and the next idea that 
it has stirred in him. There are indeed mo- 


ments in the music that after the scant ! 


test of two hearings leave little lasting im- 
pression, 


mystery. 


in the melodic contours, in the harmonie 
development and in the brightness and 
warmth of the instrumental colors. In the 
rhythmic accent, as well, comes a curious 


impression that the music is American and |, 
American in | 


nothing else: that only an 
America could have written it for such a 
mood. Perhaps the notion is fantastic, but 


| selves and each other, 


In the beginning of the fantasy, | 
on the other hand, Mr. Converse is writing 
in tones the poetry and the poignancy of . 
The section that sings of love | 
slows with cumulative power and elation | 


breaking ever and anon into sunlit effér- 


vescence, with only the incentive of the 
conductor’s eye or a scarcely discernible 
motion of his baton to suggest unanimity 
in a nuance of tempo. So the Finale’s ‘wild 
dance, with its headlong rush, its errati¢e 
explosions, its sudden dartings, elusive 
turnings and wilful pausings. The musica 
and the men seemed to rejoice in them- 
and the audience 
was transported.’’ Mr, Aldrich adds in the 
Times: ‘‘Dr. Muck may or may not plume 
himself upon his Beethoven ‘readings’; 
there is generally little evidence: in his 
conducting that he plumes himself upon 
any of his achievements in front of 
his orchestra. But whether. he does 
or not, it is evident that~-he pene- 
trates to the real spirit of  Beet- 
hoven’s music and he reproduces for us 
that music charged with that spirit. 

It was a sane, strong, dignified performance 
at every point; it was instinct with life, 
with the meaning and significance of each 
phrase, finely planned and developed with 
reference to the larger proportions of both 
the ‘Kgmont’ overture and the symphony, 
The latter was remarkable for its euphony” 
and for the pointed expression that was: 
given to the marked and entirely characs_ 
teristic rhythms of each movement.” \ Mr. 
Henderson in the Sun found the perform-_ 
ance of the symphony “admirable in the” 
matter of tempi, nuance and insight. It - 
was especially praiseworthy for its delics eat 
cy and clarity. Everything was. b ought: 
out, and yet nothing was overdone.” oa 
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Melba was the soloist at the 13th public) 
rehearsal for the season of the Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday. : 

The opening number was (for the first 
time in Boston) the orchestral fantasy, 
‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’ after the poem 
by Walt Whitman. The composer is F. 
S. Converse. 

In Mr. Converse America has a com- 
poser who writes with a rare fertility 
and distinction of melodic invention, the 
still rarer faculty of self-criticism and 
that fine instinct by which he never al- 
lows the expression of his ideas to fall 
below the level: of the high and poetic. 
With each composition that appears from 
his pen there is perceptible a nobler flight 
with increased strength and coherency of 
workmanship. It hardly requires data to 
demonstrate the obvious fact that this 
poem is of the same period as the re- 
markable music to Jeanne D’Arc, per- 
formed recently by Mr. Goodrich and his 
new orchestra at Jordan Hall. The same 
spirit and peculiar methods of expression 
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. as to quote from “Marching © heueh 
‘ Georgia’ in the battle music, Ag 


LR a 


can manner, the composer going 50 


by 


It is a very stirring episode, the melody 
being outlined by the piccolo over a 
stormy orchestral background, Through- 
out there is a spirit of lofty fantasy, and 
the instrumentation is refined and indi- 
vidual, as Mr. Converse’s always is, 

Melba was in perfect voice, and when 
united with the musicianship which she 
displayed at this concert, the performance 
was worth going a long distance to hear. 
The voice seemed to flow from her throat 
as water from a spring, and this is a 
quali'y essential to the aria of Mozart’s 
“T) Re Pastori.’’ In the well-known and 
worn aria from ‘‘Traviata,” her singing 
was absolutely flawless, and she ex- 
tracted the last drop of what dramatic 
quality there is in the air. To cavil at 
two or three things obviously the result 
of passing conditions would be an en- 
deavor to pick flaws in a perfect jewel, 
‘and the singing of yesterday was above 
‘eriticism. Enthusiasm hardly describes 
the state of the audience. There was a 
demonstration of approval bordering on 
the miraculous, when one considers the 
extremely well-behaved assembly which 
congregates on these oecasions. The 
singer must have been recalled nearly a 
dozen times, and it grew to be a contest 
as to whether the rule of no encores 
could be broken. The law, however, 0 “| 
tained, and Dr. Muck proceeded to the | 
Berlioz symphony. This had been much | 
anticipated, for Berlioz is still, to the | 


ne 


are in ample evidence, although in the] gyd@ience of today, a curious monster, and | 
suite they are perhaps more condensed i11| yjjs works, particularly this one, with its | 
expression. sisbbering, groaning emotionalism, where | 


Let us be erateful to Mr. Converse for 
having omitted in his treatment of the 
poem those parts which deal with imagi- 
nary events; that he has taken, as he 
himself says, ‘‘the. elemental phrases of 
the poém! mystery and peace, love, war 
or struggle, humiliation, and finally joy,” 
thereby allowing his imagination and ours 
full sway, and the opportunity to catch 
unfettered the true spirit of Whitman's 
poem. 


‘the woes of an individual are magnified | 
with colossal egotism, and set forth as) 
only the supreme virtuoso of the modern | 
orchestra could set them forth, offer a, 
tempting field for the modern conductor, 
and Dr. Muck is surely that. The per- 
formance. was not.a @isappointment, The 


with its brooding restlessness, the popular 
“Pilgrims’ March,” the piquant Serenade 
and the Orgy were very convincing, or 


The theme of the mystic trumpeter dom-/!at least as convincing as they could be 
inates, and in various aspects binds to- | made.. Mr. Ferir, the solo viola, was un- 
gether, the composition. It is most poeti- | surpassable in his part of the proceedings, 
cally preluded by.a few measures which | and Dit. Muck showed a luminous sym: 
suggest the opening lines: ‘pathy with the composer, who was viewed 
‘Hark! Some wild trumpeter—some strange ‘|as a madman in his time, and whose 

musician, works are now ultra-modern to the 20th 
Hovering unseen in air, vibrates capricious tunes = 4,ontury audience. With his customary 


tonight.’’ a soe 
force and ability he gave us a new view 
There follows a section concerning of Gneuler creation. 


‘Love, that is the pulse of all,’’ then mar- 
tial music, treated in a manner akin to 
the intersely dramatic setting of ‘‘Veni 
Creator’ in the “Jeanne d’Arce’’ music, a 
passage of lamentation, and lastly mea- 
sutes of uplifting triumph. At this last’ 
appeararice of the theme, by the way, the) 
reminiscence hunter may recall the en-| 
trance of the horn in the introduction of | 
the finale of Brahms’ first symphony. 

Lét the eagle flap its wings! In this 
opus we have a work by an American 


adagio, the whole first movement, in 2 


| 
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“The Mystic Trumpeter.” After Walt | 
Whitman’s Verses, to Be Played Next | solvent and the setting, | 
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At the Symphony concerts of Jan. 25 And 


26 Mr. F. S. Converse’s orchestral fantasy 
“The Mystic Trumpeter’ will be given its 
first Boston performances, an occasion for 
which we have had to wait far too long. 
It is worthy of remark that three cities | world, 
have taken precedence over Boston in so 
far as acquaintance with this masterpiece 
of all that Mr. Converse has done in the 
larger instrumental forms. It was first | dark and nigh to death; | 

brought out in February, 1905, by the Phil- Love that is all the earth to lovers—love, 
adelphia orchestra under Mr. Scheel; about { that mocks time and space, 

a year later it was given by the Cincinnat: 
orchestra under Mr. van der Stucken. On , 
April 2, 1906, it was played at a concert of Love, that is crimson, sumptuous, sick with 


the New Music Society of America by the perfume, 

Russian Symphony Orchestra under Mr. |} No other words but words of love, no other 
Modest Altschuler. Inasmuch as the poetic thought but love. 

effect of the music is definitely associated VI. 

by the composer with the poem of the {| 
same name by Walt Whitman, it may not Blow 
be out of place to quote the verses which 
are connected with the music. 


O how the immortal phantoms crowd 
around me! , 


lovers, 


sun and moon and stars, 


again trumpeter—conjure war's 
alarums. 

Swift to thy spell a shuddering hum lke 
distant thunder rolls, | 

I. Lo, where the arm’d men hasten—lo, mid 

the clouds of dust the glint of 

bayonets, . 


I see the grime-faced cannoneer, I mark the 


dark, some wild trumpeter, some strange 
musician, 


The heart of man and woman all for love, - 
No other theme but love—knitting, en-— 
closing, all-diffusing love. hed 


overing unseen in air, vibrates capricious 
tunes tonight. 
[I hear thee. trumpeter, listening alert I 
catch thy notes, 


ii lat it 
Blow again trumpeter! and for thy theme. | 
Take now the enclosing theme of all, the 


I see the vast alembic ever working, I see 
and know the flames that beat the — 


The glow, the blush, the beating hearts of 


So blissful happy some, and some so silent, 


Love that is night and day—love, that is 


ns 


rosy flash amid the smoke, I hear the © 


cracking of the guns; 


| Nor war alone—thy fearful music-song, wild 


: er, sight of fear, 
Now pouring,. whirling like a tempest | player, brings every slg 


round me . 
' ; murder—I hear the cries for help! 
Now low subdued, now in the distance lost. | I see ships foundering at sea, I ngewe a 


TI. M deck and below deck the terrible tab- 
Come nearer, bodiless one; haply in thee | leaux. 


resounds VIL 


Some dead composer, hapl 
life d ne Pos O trumpeter, methinks I am myself the in- 


Was filled with aspirations high, unform’d strument thou playst, 


ideals, 


| .Waves, oceans musical, chaotically surg- 


ing, 
That now ecstatic ghost, close to me bend- 
ing, thy cornet echoing, pealing, 
Gives out to no ears but mine, but freely 
gives to mine, 
That I may translate thee. 
III, 
Blow trumpeter free and clear, I follow 
thee, | 
While at thy liquid prelude, glad, serene, | 
The fretting world, the streets, the noisy | 
hours of day withdraw, 


A holy calm descends like dew upon me, 


I walk in cool refreshing night the walks of 
Paradise, 


[ scent the grass, the moist air and the 
roses; 

Thy song expands my numb’d imbonded | 
spirit, thou freest, launchest me, 


| Mloating and basking upon heaven’s lake. 


Thou mel’st my heart, my brain—thou moy- 
est, drawest, changest them at will; 

And now thy sullen notes send darkness’ 
through me, 

Thou takest away all cheering light, all 
hope, 

I see the enslaved, the overthrown, the hurt, » 
the opprest of the whole earth, 

I feel the measureless shame and humilia- 
tion of my race, it becomes all mine, 

Mine too the revenges of humanity, the 
wrongs of ages, baffled feuds and 
hatreds, 

Utter defeat upon me weighs—all lost—the 
foe victorious, ae 

(Yet ’mid the ruins Pride colossal stands’ 
unshaken to the last, / ie 

Endurance, resolution, to the last). 


VIII. 
Now trumpeter for thy close vi 
Vouchsafe a higher strain than any yet, ~ 
Sing to my soul, renew its languishing faith © 


| The deeds of ruthless brigands, rapine, © 
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Give me for once its prophecy and joy. 


Oh glad exulting, culminating song!. 


_A vigor more than earth’s is in thy notes, 


Marches of victory—man disenthralled—the 
conqueror at last, 

Hymns to the universal God from universal 
man—all joy! , 

A reborn race appears—a perfect world—al 
joy! 

Women and men in wisdom, innocence and 
health—all joy! 

Riotous, laughing bacchanals filled with 
joy! 

War, sorrow, suffering, gone--the rank 
earth purged—nothing but joy left! 

The ocean filled with joy—the atmosphere 
all joy! 


Joy! joy! in freedom, worship, love! joy in 


the ecstasy of life! 
Enough to merely be! enough to breathe! 


‘Joy! joy! all over joy! 


Mr. Converse has assigned these verses 


to certain sections of his fantasy. Thus the ° 


first three voices hint at the mood of the 
first section. The introduction suggests 
tones “hovering unseen in air,’’ the ‘‘Mys- 
tic Trumpeter’ theme is given to _ solo 
muted trumpet accompanied by. strings. 
After some development comes the second 
section, which corresponds to the fifth 
verse, a glowing, highly-colored and imag- 
inative illustration of the mood of this 
verse. After some elaboration of this 
theme there is a transition helped on by a 
fragment of ‘“‘Marching Through Georg'a,’ 

and we come to the third section, ‘‘War’s 
Alarums.’”’ A return of the ‘‘Mystic Trum- 
peter’? theme with added harmonic and 
dramatic intensity leads to an apotheosis 
of joy, ‘“‘for thy close, vouchsafe a higher 
strain than any yet,’’ broadly sung by all 
the brass, introducing a sort of peroration 
on the theme of love, and ending with a 
brilliant suggestion of ‘‘Joy, joy! over all 
joy!’’ 

In this fantasy Mr. Converse has reached 
the most sustained expression of his in- 
dividuality in the larger instrumental 
forms. . To maintain coherence and logical 
development with so free a programme 
would tax the technical skill of any com- 
poser. Mr. Converse has not. only given 
us a vivid.suggestion of all that Whit- 
man hints at, but firmly knit, elastic de- 
velopment of spontaneous and_ graphic 
themes, wrought with a solidity and unity 
of thought that is remarkable. The Ameri- 
can composer has not manifested a strik- 
ing ability to develop themes on a large 
gcale without the artificial aid of a conven- 
tional form. That Mr. Converse. in spite 
of the freedom of his scheme, has ruled 
coherence with an even hand, speaks with 
singular force of the importance of his 
achievement, and of the rank which he 
should win thereby. EK. B. H. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME, 

i, §. Converse. ‘‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’’ Or- 
chestral Fantasie. 

Mozart. Aria. ‘TL’ Amero,’’ from "*Tl .. Re 
Pastore.’’ 

Verdi. Recit. ed Aria, from ‘‘La Traviata.’”’ 
“Ah, fors’ e Lui.’’ 

Soloist, Mme. Melba. 
Berlioz. Symphony. ‘‘Harold in Italy.” ~- 


Mr. Converse chose a strong subject for 
his orchestral fantasie in Walt Whitman s 
poem, which is full of contrasts. In one 
of its lines the poet cries to the trumpeter— 

“Thy cornet, echoing, pealing,”’ 
which may indicate that he did not know 
the difference between a cornet and a 
trumpet, or it May be a case of what Mrs, 
Partington would have called ‘poetical 
licentiousness.”’ If it is an error Wh:tman 
would not:be the only poet: who has slipped 
and fallen when upon musical ground. 
Coleridge, in his ‘‘Ancient Mariner,’’ speaks 
of “the loud bassoon,’’ when he probably 
meant trombone (for the bassoon is not 
especially loud nor would it be very promi- 
nent at a wedding feast), while Tennyson 
invites Maud to come into the garden and 
listen to an awful combination of “Flute, 
violin, bassoon,’’ which even Richard 
Strauss has not tried yet, and Browning— 
the musical Browning—in his ‘‘Toccata ol 
Martini Galuppi’’ speaks of ‘‘Sixths dim- 
inished, sigh on sigh,’’ whereas few Nhar- 
mony teachers recognize a diminished 
sixth, and a succession of them would only 
constitute a set of consecutive fifths, which 
would make the teacher of harmony sigh. 

Out of the -Whitman suggestions Mr. 
Converse has made some fine orchestra! 
contrasts of Mystery, Peace, War and 
Triumph, but the work is somewhat frag- 
mentary in effect and neither so homo- 
geneous nor so finely developed as his 
Overture to ‘Jeanne d’ Arc’’ which was 
given in Boston recently. But it is a fine 
example of the composer’s skill in orches- 
tration. In brilliancy and good taste In 
scoring we can rank Mr. Converse as close 
to Loeffler and Van der Stucken. 

The trumpet was not as prominent hor 
as characteristically used as one migh' 
have anticipated. Harp, bass clarinette, 
piccolo and oboe were quite as much in the 
foreground as the mystic gentieman of te 
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Then came the event of the concert | 
 foree an encore, 


vhich threw Converse, Berlioz, the orches- 
ra, Dr. Muck and everything else into 
he shade, A phenomenal voice, a good 
arynx and a pair of well-trained vocal 
ords will outweigh all the other musical 
paraphernalia in existence, with the gen- 
eral public. Nor is this a recent fad; it 
as existed for 20 centuries, Imperial 
Rome valued its Gaditanian singers above 
all other music, and the Roman misses 
ran after these slaves with the persis- 
tency of a modern matinee girl. Cuzzoni 
and Faustina otut-weighed Handel during 
the opera seasons of nearly 200 years ago. 
And Melba being now one of the greatest 
of her kind, has also the right to triumph 
over everything musical that is placed 
upon the programme beside her. 

Mme. Melba is in her vocal prime. Never 
has her yoice been so easily controlled or 
so attractive in its timbre. If we say 
that there was a trace of effort in one or 
two very high passages we have found the 
only fault that hyper-criticism could detect, 


'Those who were her rivals are beginning 


to show the ravages of time, and it is 
quite possible that Melba is the greatest 
living soprano today. Therefore it was 
that people were standing in line at Sym- 
phony Hall, in a driving snow-storm, at 


7 a.m. on Friday last, waiting for a 


chance to get in the hall at 2-p.m., when 
the carriages of those more favored per- 


Hwesons, who held tickets, blocked all the ad- 
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title. Nor was the trumpet as well § 


sounded as we are accustomed to hear +t 


from our excellent soloist. The harp, 
oboe, and especially the bass clarinetle, 
were exceedingly well played, and the 
piccolo gave out its phrase from ‘“March- 


'ing through Georgia’’ with martial fervor. 


Loeffler has also used this tune as a hii 
cal motive in a very advanced vocal wo 4 
The musically uneducated Henry Cc. Work 


‘succeeded in writing one of the three chiel 


songs of our Civil War, a fact that seers 
composers are beginning to recognize. Mr, 
Converse’s Fantasie was abundantly 4pb- 


Biacent streets. 


Meliba sang the Mozart number finely, 
but not phenomenally. The cadenza was 
very brilliant and Prof. Hess played the 
violin obbligato with discreet subordination, 
But in ‘‘Fors’ e Lui,’’ her foot was upon 


Bher native heath and she shone forth re- 
psplendent. The much-abused Alfredo was 


well represented by an amatory violoncello 


ay 


| 


y 


trying to break through the musical laws 
of the Boston Medes and Persians, and 


ee ee ee 


We were glad to see, however, that there 


was no exodus at the end of the Verdi- 


confectionery. Evidently the singer’s tri- 
umph did not abolish an appreciation of 
higher and more dramatic musical work. 
The first movement of the ‘Childe Harold’”’ 
spmphony was made perhaps a trifle too 
heroic for its theme, but Dr. Muck brought 
out every point of the complicated score. 


Mr. Ferir was roundly applauded as he 


came forward to take the obbligato viola 


‘part, and he played the tender theme with 


the utmost beauty. 

Mr. Schuecker had also much important 
work to do in this concert. He had been 
very prominent in the Converse Fantasie 
and in the first movement of the ‘‘Childe 
Harold” his support of the viola was eX- 
quisitely shaded. 3ut, of ecourse, Mr. 
Ferir’s playing was the most conspicuous 
and important part of the solo work, and 
it could not have been better performed; 
it was the embodiment of the melancholy 
of ‘“‘Childe Harold,’’ an emotion that fitted 
the viola like a glove. 

Especially well-shaded were. the _ iridi- 
scent passages bowed near the bridge, 
(‘sull’ ponticello’’) in the second move- 
ment, 

This entire ‘‘March of the Pilgrims’ was 
deliciously interpreted by all. Only we 
found the horn a little too loud at first in 
the bell tones (the moment the tone is 
forced the bell-like quality disappears) and 
the harp was not nearly loud enough; 


where we sat it was inaudible, 


and the orchestral support was excellent. , 


In this aria the ‘‘ocoloratura’’ was of the 


most -brilliant description, yet nothing : 


seemed forced or strained. The trill was | 


liquid and beautiful, like that of Patti in 


her best days. 

Therefore ‘‘Fors’ e Lui’? became the chief 
number of the concert with many an audi- 
tor, Wagner to the contrary notwith- 
standing. What do all the theories of 
high art matter to the populace? What 
boots it to Say that the music should .more 
Subth” portray the underlying sorrow of 


In the third movement the Pifferari 
seemed far more natural than even those 
of Handel (‘Messiah’’) or Liszt (‘‘Chris- 
tus’’), although Berlioz did not, like these 
two. use an actual Pifferaro tune. In this 
movement one can speak with praise of 
the playing of the English horn, of the 
Harold theme as it appears on the flute, 
and of the delicate shading of the viola 
as it plays alone at the close. One seemed 
to see the Byronic hero standing gloomy 
and apart, after all the merry-making. 

Dr. Muck certainly brought out all the 


| brutality of the finale, and his reading 


Violetta, or that a person in the first stages ° 


of tuberculosis would not warble in this 
manner! It Was tuneful, vocally gymnas- 


tic, and executed by a great singer,’ and all = 


the theories in the world cannot abolish 
this branch of music. In fact, it may be 
a good thing for art when the leaders 
recognize the fact that tune is as much an 
element of music as the notes themselves; 


and return to writing melodies, adding to | 
them the grand harmonies and orchestra- | 


tion of a Wagner or Strauss. We logt 
count of how many times Melba was re- 
called. There was tremendous’ enthu- 
Siasm at the end of the number, and at 
one time it seemed as if the audience were 


was again of the highest order. Kivery 
contrast was finely made, the reminiscence 
of the ‘“‘March of the Pilgrims’”’ interrupt- 
ing the orgie of the brigands as a whiff of 
pure air might penetrate into a reeking 
atmosphere. Yet the finale seems fading 
somewhat. It is possible that we have 
at present gone so far beyond what, a 
half-century ago, were considered the ex- 
tremes of music, that the old outbursts 
seem tame to us. 

And now our orchestra departs to prove 
io western cities that we have not been 
standing still in our symphonic achieve- 
ments. There will therefore be no con- 
certs on Friday and Saturday of this week, 
3on voyage! Louis C, Elson. 
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Allegro vivace assai. 
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Boston. ) 


1906-07. 


ime in 


Soloist 
OLGA SAMAROFF. 


Programme. 


derived from P. Corneille’s Tragedy, ‘‘Polyeucte.’’ 


Op. 21. 


I. Overture. 


THREE SYMPHONIC PICTURES for ORCHESTRA, 
II. Pauline’s Dream. 


(First t 


spirito. 
II. Andantino semplice. 


III. Allegro con fuoco. 


Op. 23. 
I. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso. 


SCHERZOThe Sorcerer’s Apprentice.’’ (after a 
CONCERTO for PIANO, No. 1, in B-flat minor, 


ballad by Goethe.) 
c) Sudden Intrusion of Polyeucte an 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


a) Processional marc 


6) Dances. 


XIV. GONCERT 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, AT 8 P.M. 


III. Festival in Jupiter’s Temple. 


Symphony Hall. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
Mme. 


PAUL DUKAS. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
EDG. TINEL. 
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Dr. Muck was almost the operatic! con- 
ductor at the Symphony concert of Satur- 
day, and the dramatic qualities that are 
in him had an outlet that his severer pro- 
grammes do not always afford. Dukas’s 
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scherzo,. “The Sorteret’s ‘Apprentice,’’ is 


as truly music to accompany, enforce and 
illuminate an action, as though the en- 
chanted broom were running to and fro 
with its buckets on the stage and not 
merely in Goethe’s verses in the programme 
book. There is the magical spell to weave; 
the broom to exorcise; its speed with the 


buckets and the deluge of water and of fear | 


with which it overwhelms the apprentice 
to portray until the potent word of the 
master-sorcerer sends it back to its corner, 
The scherzo is a sprightly musical farce, 
one of the few like Strauss’s ‘Til Eulen- 
spiegel’’ that really ‘‘comes off’’—impossible 
to represent illusively on the stage, but 
quite possible to depict in tones.. Dr. Muck 
and his men played it as though they were 
acting it. They spun the tale vivaciously, 
wove its atmosphere of humoreus fantasy, 


caught its drarhatic accents, contrasts ang 


climaxes. They flung it off with the zest 
that a farce must have in tones or in any- 
thing else; and they added the last virtue 
of buoyant spontaneity and lightly incisive 
brilliance. The rhythm throughout pricked 
the fancy more keenly than spoken words; 
the whole scherzo rippled with action; the 
end was like a ‘‘quick curtain.’’ 

Again in Tschaikovski’s piano concerto in 
B-flat minor, Dr. Muck and Mme. Samaroff 
sought and gained the dramatic accent that 
makes it one of the very few modern con- 
certos that is alive. The music is no mere 
combination of tonal patterns, imaginative 
or perfunctory, and no adroit or obvious 
means for the display of the pianist’s virtu- 
csity. It is the best praise of it and of the 
pianist that the listener hears with ‘ittle 
thought of technical achievement. As _ re- 
mote is the quest of mere ingenuity. The 
listener does not wonder what the composer 
will invent next. Instead, he yields quickly 
to a truly dramatic poem that Tschaikovski 
chose to have a piano and an orchestra 
Sing. Each’ has its moods and passions. 
The voice of the one answers the voice of 
the other. Melody struggles with melody, 
in a very conflict of musical wills. There 
are retorts, encouragements, pauses, excite- 
ments. A dozen contrasting emotions play 
through the music, from the struggling mel- 
cdy of the introduction to the whiriing 
dance of the close. Again, the rhythm is 
aS action. Again, the whole is as a drama 
in tones. Again, Dr. Muck, with Mme. 
Samaroff gave it motion, illusion and vital- 
ity. Granted an imagination like Tschai- 
kovski’s and there is no need to anticipate 
the extinction of concertos. Granted such 
4 performance as Dr. Muck’s and Mme. 
Samaroff’s and there is no need to depre- 
eee the playing of them as so much rou- 

ne, 

In the scherzo and in the concerto Dr. 
Muck had music that is inherently dra- 
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to make ‘Tinel’s music 


' grandiose stride and air. 
_must glorify it as the French singers of a- 


: In ‘Tine ye-* tons a: ; t "Out OFF 
; : ® neh cs Ne s “Poly y ucte,’ i ie vi Aa Ri 1" 4s a 4 “$] ie nS 
was intended to be such, but was not. Ine 
spite of the secluded asceticism that Tinel - 
cultivates, the “‘tone-pictures” are rhetori- 


cal, declamatory, theatrical, meet adorn- 
ment of a “soirée de gala’ when “Polyeu- 
tte” is taken down from a dusty shelf for 


an anniversary of Corneille’s birth or death, | 


In the music it is easy to see and hear . 
Mounet-Sully, Sylvain and Mme. Dudley 


stalking and mouthing through the tragedy | 


on the stage of the Théatre’ Francais while’ 
a dutiful audience tries to summon respon. _ 
Sive emotions. The players’ business is LO 
make Corneille’s verses “sound,” and it 
was the conductor’s business on Saturday. 

‘“‘sound.’”” He and 
his men must transform its swelling. rheto- 
ric into sonorous tonal pomp; they must | 
lift its stilted declamation into heroic ute- 
terance; they must give the. music the 


In a word, they | 


passing generation used to glorify Meyer-* 
beer’s operas. The first concern of the 
theatre is to persuade for and on the ine. 
stant, letting cool and subsequent reflec-~ 
tions be what they will. If Tinel’s musie. 
is to make any impression at all, it must- 
be ‘played with equal theatrical intent. * 
To treat it perfunctorily is to betray every 
one of its weaknesses. To inflate it too. 
much is to turn it into empty bombast, — 
Between is a golden mean that touches* 
it with a grandiose glamor and makes it. 
seem large and almost significant. At that’ 
mean Dr. Muck held the “‘tone-pictures,’’ 
They sounded grandiloquent; they almost_ 
sounded dramatic; and to make them so. 
was perhaps a more difficult and strenu-. 
ous feat of conducting than to give Du-: 
kas’s scherzo or Tschaikovski’s concerto its 
native dramatic accent. It would be good, 
to hear Dr. Muck conduct an opera of 
Meyerbeer. Re 

Mme. Samaroff’s playing of the solo part — 
in Tschaikovsky’s concerto confirmed her — 
place among the young pianists of the new. 
school whose traits, apropos of Mr. Ganz, we, : 
were noting the other day. Throughout ~ 
Mme. Samaroff was eloquent with the ap- 
propriate eloquence of the music; through-. 
out she seemed to take no thought of her-~ 
self but every thought of Tschaikoysky. 
She conceived the concerto as ° a” 
whole tone-poem, not as a Succession of. 
individual and telling effects. It never 
halted and it never made undue haste, It 


marched surely and clearly to its moments 


of decisive contrast and climax. Mme, 
Samaroff’s gradual unfolding and illumi- 


nating of the spacious melody of the ina 


troduction was truly moving, as a broad, ° 
ceep ‘beam traverses and dispels surround= - 
ing mists. She kept the ensuing allegro 


alive with rhythm and warmly dramatie | 


with sensuous feeling. The lyric inter. - 
mezzo—for the second movement is none 
other—she softened or brightened with a 
pliant and sensitive charm that has not 

See 


j}always been so delicate in her playing. Tn 


the finale she and the orchestra struck 


_ternate fire until the musi¢ first glintea 
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pianist’s . 


ut the of herself, her instrument and her 
music. ) 


The impression was so deep, so 


stirring, because of the sense behind of 


full 


understanding, of emotion felt and 


controlled, of passion that is ordered be- 
| cause it-is so strong. 


oston Sunday Globe. 
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Oloa Samaroff Soloist. 


| ingly sonorous and these showed to ad- 


at the Symphony. 
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Tschaikowsky concerta was generally 


commendable, the chief fault being in | 
the almost inaudible pianissimo which 


at times crept into her playing; a gen- 
tleness permissible in ‘a very gmail 
hall, but not in association with. an 
orchestra of Symphony proportions. 
Aside trom this little detect the artist’s 
work wus thoroughly pleasing and com- 
bined the necessary vigor in fortissimo 
with tine gradations of nuance. tech- 
nical facility and elarity and carefully 
proportioned shadings, 

In the opening movement Mme Sam- 
uroit’s heavy chord passages needed no 
excuse by reason of sex, tor they were 
given with masculine power; her vary- 


ing themes, of u lighter nature, were | 


very sWeetly set forth: and the strenu- 
ous Cadenza measures were admirably 
handled. The. ecantabile quality of her 
work in the second part was exquisite 
and in the turbulent final movement 
the dash and brillianey of her inter- 
Eretation were unmistakably appealing. 
She was most heartily applauded for 
her excellent work. 

Tinel’s three ‘pictures’ are 
enough in musical. color to 


varied 


value. Parts of the first section, the 
phrases given, to the brasses, are pleas- 


| Vantage this Contingent of the orchestra. 


Pittsburg Orchestra Soon to Be 


Here—handel and Haydn. 


Numerous Recitals of the 
Next Few Days. 


The ldith Symphony program com- 
prised the scherzo, “The Sorceress’ Ap- 
prentice,’’ by Paul Dukas;: T’schaikow- 
sky’s first iano concerta, Mme Olga 
Pamaroff soloist, and, for the first time 
here, three symphonie pictures for or- 
ehestra by Edgar indel. derived from 
Corneille’s tragedy, 
jingling and mysterious measures of 
the quaint Dakas scherzo opened the 
prosrata in an agreaable manner. for 
Dr Muck’s forces tripped and danced 
through the peculiar jaarmonies in a 
charmingly dainty and spirited way.vcon- 
juring, musically, the vivid suggestions 
or necromancy, as intended by the 
composer. 

In the scere the themes are cleverly 
“Juggied” among different instruments 
)and the players skilfully followed the 
ideas and brought out the tricky 
Phrases as well us the “shivering trum- 


‘| 


“Polyeucte.”’ The | 


| 


The second movement **Pauline’s 


Dream,’’ is rather spasmodie in cnar- | 
acter with fortissimo ejaculations ad lib. ! 


( illustrate | 
quite vividly the themes of the Corneille 
_tragedy without being of any marked 


| 


The last movement is made up of clever- | 


ly devised contrasts worked out by the 
different bands and culminating in (a 
furious finale for the brasses against 
arabesque figures on the strings. This 
latter purt ‘was the most 
of the ‘‘pictures’’ and the work be Dy 
Muck’s men was of that brilliant qual- 


ity which makes their ensemble playing | 


so nearly perfect. 


This week the program will have for | 


a novelty the “Sinfonia Domestica,’”’ by 
Richard Strauss, a work of. extraordi- 
nary technical difficulties. Qpegiak 


3s 
'tention is called to the fact that this. 


piece opens the concert and lasts for jv 


Ttainutes and is played without pause, 


SO a prompt attendance is requested, as 


the doers will vemain closed until the | 


énd of the syniphony. Mr Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, the well-known pianist, will be 
heard in Brahms’ second concerto and 
the concert wiil close with his “Aca- 
demic” overture, 


interesting - 


>cecececrumnsens ala ) Homme ment of this concerto. The orchestral si 
. port was excellent. | 0 
-Schumann in the make-up of Tschaikow- 


-MUSICAL MATTERS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Programme, 

Dukas. ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,’’ Scherzo. 

Tschaikowsky. Piano Concerto, No. 1, B flat 
minor. -Soloist, Mme. Olga Samaroff. 

Tinel. Three Symphonic Pictures from ‘‘Po- 
lyeucte,’’ 

It has been maintained that humor can- 
not be portrayed in instrumental music 
without a programme or,.a definition of its 
intention by a title at least. But we find 
humor in Brahm’s ‘‘Academic Overture” 
without such aid, and we believe that 
Dukas’s ‘“‘Sorcerer’s Apprentiée’’ would be 
humorous enough, even if deprived of its 
story. But given a deseriptive title and in- 
strumental music can become graphically 
comical. Nearly 200 years ago Rameau 
wrote a humorous sketch for the Spinet, 
entitled ‘‘La Poule,’’ in which the hen 
cackled in a _ wmirth-provoking fashion. 
“The Musical Joke,’ by Mozart. was a 
plece of chamber music in which a would- 
be composer strained every nerve to 
achieve a composition in the ¢élassical 
sonata form. This delightful work (far 
too seldom heard) would convey its pur- 
port without any title or explanation. 

3ut of jokes cracked by a full modern or- 


| chestra we have but two, this scherzo DY @ 
| Dukas and ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel,’’ by Strauss. 
|We must state that the first of these does 
not wear as well as the second. All of the 
grotesque effects are upon the surface in 
this present composition and a third hear- 


ing is not as effective as a first. Never- 
theless, the charm of the persistent theme, 


| the quaintness of the bassoons and contra- 


bassoon, the catchiness of the rhythmie ef- 


fects, had by no means evaporated, and 


the bassoons were admirably played. Dry. 
Muck’s reading of the work was most clear 
and graphic, and he was recalled with en- 
thusiasm at its close. 

Mme. Samaroff has certainly won her 
Way to a very high positiog#® among the 
pianists of the present. How much of a 
favorite she is in Boston was shown by the 
hearty applause given at her appearance 
before she had played a note. Her excel- 
lent performance of the Grieg concerto 
last year was evidently remembered. She 
proceeded at once to justify the outburst 
by beginning the first movement of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto in splendid style, 
playing the powerful chords, against the 
full orchestra, with wrists of steel. She 
united great technique with much poetry, 
and the difficult cadenza was finely played. 

Yet we found her most attractive in the 


, Second movement, where the tender chief 
theme (at first played beautifully by the 


flute) was given with charming delicacy, 
and the shading was perfect. The brilliant 
Octave playing of the finale and the breadth 
of the final climax must also be chronicled. 
Mme. Samaroff was recalled three times 
with most. spontaneous enthusiasm. 

Yet we could have borne with more sus- 
tained power in the finale. There is-some- 


" Hovle’s 


ought to hear them 


of Cossack ferocity in'the: 
There 


sky, and one finds in his works the same 


. poetry of tune that is in the works of the 
This leads us to add that, 


great German. 
while we have had Grieg and Tschaikow- 
sky in concerto form many times recently, 


ae ft ue 
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is much of. 


we have not heard Schumann’s piano econ-— 


certo in a very long time, 


‘rinel’s new work (new at least to Bos- 
ton) had the merit of being clear and tune- 
ful. It .had the fault of too much bom- 
bast. 
well-known rule into ‘‘When in 
doubt play trombones!" The’ trombones 
and trumpets were constantly blowing, and 


The composer seemed to have altered | 


made matters too suSstainedly heroic and. 


ponderous. 

However, much of this loftiness and dig- 
nity fitted the ancient theme, and the in- 
struments were excellently played. The 
brasses certainly earned their salary ‘at 
this concert, 

The coherency and nobility of the over- 
ture may be econeeded, but ‘‘Pauline’s 
Dream” (the second movement) only 
tempted one to warn the Pauline afore- 
said against late suppers and cold mince 
pie. The Festival Match was again a 
clear bit af writing, but by this time one 
had become tired of fanfares and brazen 
chords, so that its ponderous measures fell, 
not upon deaf, but deafened ears. : 


The dances which "portrayed festivities in | 


the pagan temple were not excessively 
sensuous, but were earnest, comprehensi- 
ble and unfrenzied. There was much merit 
in such a cool, calm school in our present 
fever-laden musical atmosphere. 


But Wwe | 


fear that Tinel is a trifle too Johnsonian in ' 


his musical utterances in this work. Yet 
it will bear repetition. 

We are glad to find that Dr. Muck Is 
giving us novelties at last. Not that nov- 
eltv-hunting is a good or a healthy thing, 
but we ought to know, through our sym- 
phony concerts, what is taking place in 
the modern orchestral world. We may not 
enjoy Mahler, Reger or D’Indy in some 
of their most advanced utterances, but we 


(once), nevertheless, — 


Next Saturday we are to have the domestie | 


troubles of the Strauss family unveiled. 
Louis C. Hilson. 


147H SYMPHONY 


” REHEARSAL 


(BY OLIN DOWNES.) 

The programme of the 14th Symphony 
rehearsal consisted of Paul Dukas’ scher- 
zo, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,’”’ Tsehai- 
kowsky’s B-flat minor piano concerto, and 
three symphonic pictures for orchestra, 
after Corneilles’ tragedy, ‘‘Polyencte,’’. 
performed for the first time in Boston, 


Mme, Olga Samaroff was the soloist, - Lyte 
“ W9us 
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The perfofmancé was an exceptionauy, 
effective on@é,- Le eg . 
Mme. Samaroff gained another triumph 
in the Tschaikowsky Concerto. Her al- 
most masculine grip of her subject mat- 
ter and big conception of the composition, 
as well as her remarkable poise and con- 
trol of her temperament, enabled her to 
give a remarkably virile and coherent per- 
formance of one of Tschaikowsky’s 
strongest works. There was majesty in 
her declamation of the opening there, 
breadth and strength throughout the first 
movement; sentiment which never degen- 
erated into sentimentality in the sensu- 
ously tender theme of the slow movement, 
and Cossack fire in the barbaric finale. 
She was received with intense enthusiasm. 
Tinels ‘“Franciscus,’’ which we have 
never heard, aroused extended criti- 
cism when performed here some years 
ago, He was hailed as a mystic, a mod- 
ern prophet, etc. The expectations 
aroused by these reports were wofully 
disappointed yesterday. This work, we 
believe, is the composer’s first for orches- 
tra alone. Perhaps purely instrumental 
music is not a specially congenial method 
of expression for him, or perhaps he was 
not thoroughly at home in this element 
jat that time. However it may be, the 
music performed yesterday is deficient in 
thematic individuality, uninteresting, on 
the whole, in its development, stagey and 
theatrical to the last degree. It is not 
entirely ineffective. The chorale intoned 
at intervals by the trombones gives pomp 
and color to the overture; there are truly 
dramatic moments in “Pauline’s Dream,”’ 
the second number, and there is the sen- 
sation of an impressive scéne and strange 


religious ceremonies during the last, 
movement, “The Festival in Jupiter’s | 


Temple.’’ ‘In spite of this, we have the 
continual sensation os one who has chos- 
en too ambitious a subject for his ideas 


to adequately illustrate; the music rarely, | 


‘if ever, rises to the level of Corneille's 
tragedy, is often weak, rarely original, 
-and too frequently commonplace. 
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ME SAMAR 
WINS OVATION 
AT SYMPHONY 


heaton OWT In (9. 07 
Plays Tchaikowsky Piano Con- 


certo with Inspiring Aban- 
don and Brilliance. 
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TINEL TONE PICTURES 


v 
By Kent Perkins. 

Barring the short opening number, Paul. 
Dukas’s scherzo, “The Sorcerer's Appren, 
tice,” a fetching bit of grotesquerie based 
on Goethe’s ballad of that name, the four- 
teenth symphony concert of the season last 
night was a full feast of glowing melody 
and full-voiced harmony, modern in spirit 
and form, yet unspotted by the straining 
after novelty for novelty’s sake that some 
“modern” composers use to cloak poverty 
of imagination and paucity in inspiration. | 

There were only two pieces besides that 
of Dukas, but they were both long and full, 
of varied musical meat, so that neither | 
quantity nor quality was lacking. | 

Mme. Olga Samaroff, whose presence has_ 
coine tO be exceedingiy weicome TO HOSton | 
audiences, played ‘Tschaikowsky's plano: 
concerto No. 1 in B flat minor. She was a 
).t nervous, but this showed only triflingiy 
in her manner and did not in the least 
mar the beauty, poesy and brilliance ot 
her work. She played with an abandon 
that was inspiriting and she over came the 
terrific difficulties of the piece with an ease 
that was astonishing. : 

In passages whose swiftness was that 
of lightning her music was like spouts of 
living fire, shining, clear, seemingly a con- 
tinuous gleaming tone. Yet it was formed 
of separate notes, struck by flying fingers, 
not once missiag their mark. At the close 
she was greeted with hearty and prolonged 
applause, both from audience and orchestra, 
and was thus called forth several times. 

Edgar Tinel’s three symphonic pictures, 
|Op. 21, from Corneille’s tragedy, ‘Poly- 
eucte,” performed for the first time in Bos- 
ton, formed the last part of the programme. 
The three pictures are overture, Pauline’s 
dream, festival in the temple of Jupiter. 

The music is a pictorial, grandoise, duly 
tinged with tragedy. and probably affected 
by the Roman theme and its classic 
handling by Corneille, yet it is strongly 
p Duman and rich in emotional appeal. There 
‘are moments of graceful beauty in the two 
‘dances in the temple. There are also in- 
tervals of considerable duration where the 
convulsive shivers and manufactured thrills 
remind one too forcibly and vividly of the 
Bowery and its melodrama. The orchestra 
and Dr. Muck gave the work the benefit 
of a performance that was magnificent in 
force and finish. 
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V9 Sar ah iit _| world does not 
A Programme of Circumstance—Tinel and 
His “Early Christian” Tone-Pictures— 
Did His Romans and Pagan Ceremonies 
Interest-Him More Than His Martyrs?— 
Music That ‘Has Mo~e Rhetorical Com- 
monplace Than.Characteristic Imagina-_ 
tion—The Decline of Tinel’s Mysticism 
Manns » ree. 4 1S 7) it, was interesting as an individual, not 


Dr. Muck and the Symphony Orchestr 
gave their first concert yesterday afternoo 


1“Franciscus” disclosed , : 
him, when ‘a} 
society after choral society was oer 


ay 
oa 
ht 


Seat 


ys 
th 
> 


as @ Belgian. It is easy to sa hat 
rT | 9° ¥y now: : a 
Franciscus” was overpraised—a ned 


since their return from their victoriouS oratorio that is i : 
m ; 
progress through the West, and it was easy’ e¢aglly alive is so sare’ a faa ae ee 


to imagine a touch of welcome and ap- '] muste v ; 
proval in the warm applause that the con- — piso one ante " ee 
ductor received as he came upon the stage. _ sensuous. Tinel could imagin ~~ half- 
The audience on Friday afternoons is not the devout. ecstasies. of the one Uae 
the most alert in the world, but it has not saint Francis; his eye could also ees aul 
yet become so used to Dr. Muck as to "| tele imagination feel the souraee ee 
make its greeting a perfunctory courtesy, wherein that conversion was ‘can a 
and interest in him’ still holds it to the end | The pomps of a medizva] Aaulal tenecil 
of. the concert. Apparently the fatigue that | him as well as its humilities Hie penunal 
naturally followed the Western journey and a temperament akin to Gounod's in an 
impending labors upon Strauss’s “Sinfonia 4 blending of mysticism and sensu youl 
Domestica’? measurably determined the pro- but ‘Tinel’s was of. less ppd fag ie aa 
gramme. It is a weekly temptation to ~ purer and sincerer strain. Out ry San 
search Dr. Muck’s list for 'some design that . imagination, leaping spontaneous! 95 aes 
may lurk underneath, but yesterday none pression as it did in “Ppandeaon 7. i 
was discoverable except the working neces- [pressive and distinctive music ” a 
sities of the moment. Dukas’s scherzo, come. Enthusiasts saw a Thomaeuk 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,’ began the Kempis plying the arts of conmasien vs 
concert. Last year the orchestra played it | and spiritualizing them as devout Flo om 
several times under Mr. d’Indy. The year |: tine painters spiritualized their lines ‘a 
before it had played it as often under Mr, Colors. “Franciscus” came and athe 
Gericke. The piece is firmly set in the , Which also is the way of new cvameul ; 
repertory, and the band comes to it as to | 2nd since, Tinel has written little nritalal 
a regular thing. Tschaikovski’s concerto in |, 4nd Still less has been played outside his 
B-flat minor for piano followed and Mme, ; °W2 Belgium. y 
Samaroff played the solo part with a varied Corneille’s “Christian tragedy” of ‘Poly- 
eloquence that indicated a fresh broadening | ©UCte’’ might easily stir the imagination of 
and deepening of her powers. Ten days ago | SUCH @ composer, as it has touched man 
the orchestra was playing the same con- ‘#8Other without pretence to a doves 
certo in Chicago for Mr. Ganz, and again it | *Pirit or a mystically ecstatic temperament, 
was prepared. Last came the three tone- J'Ue, Corneille’s early Christians stalk and 
pictures to which Corneille’s “Christian” ®%P¢#* in his characteristic heroic vein. He 
and classic tragedy of ‘“Polyeucte” had ~ could conceive them in no other, They 
moved the Belgian, Edgar Tine]. They were ™USt front his heroic Romans. They are 
new to Boston; they are not familiar any- 0°" breakers of images and disturbers of 
where, and upon them Dr. Muck and his pagan rites. (After all, wae it me. the 
men had evidently spent their pains. Other 4 manners.more than the morals af the early 
new music has sometimes more rewarded po uins that irritated the persecuting 


them; but the audience listened with Romans?) Yet Polyeucte and his 
‘ f 
est to the end. msey , Néarque, ‘had their ecstactes of yidlon ane 


ite ‘aomieeas «devotion. The martyr’s somb : 
Jan Blocks. nh com and his passionate discourse wit he ae 
_ believing wife glow with them. Presuinakae 

it was the mystical side of Polyeucte and : | 

_his tragedy that would stir Tinel. The eo ne 

_ poser could pluck him out of the sock and 

~ buskin of classic tragedy and carry into 

sarge =p ithe Baris ae of his rapt spirit. 
wal a, nm and backgroun ring 
“Sea-Pi rin ce euy ace city. Gilson’'s from the stately ipecets be the treed aa 
ae were tee lag goo tgg to {from the pompous Roman setting Y wha 
ee rt anced gaye ave been | heroic vein of Corneille hardly ran in Tinel, » 
themselves. 0 their way siaasenedicanmaatt ‘doit bab we pe at Pet or pats had : 
ing to their Flemish texts, finding Flem- together when. eee, en pada 
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> Yet, face to face with the ““tone-pictures”’ ” Pe ~~ AGAIN UW PAUORANII the performance of tha mee 
yesterday. the hearer caught hardly a re- we eT a Oe Page Pt eae xtraor Yi ag le HY pend. 
fiéction of the exaltation of the ne ; : mp 37 that. they might jo % 
tyr. In the third “picture,” for example, rm- erently effec sic. ‘dram: OF 
the governor, his train and the people Soloist Gives Superb Perfo ) It is not too to. y scene song | 
moved in solemn procession to the pagan 


| uld dance, me Nor was 
temple. The music was truly and sono- ance of Tschaikowsky’ S a eccered By the stern, yet mystical ‘Pinel. disturbed 
rously ceremonial. It had weight. It did _ and dash, the mystery, be remembered that he introduc od @ 
not lack a sober eloquence and stately Piano Concerto 6 whimsical ¥. the glitter of the ine, waltz in his ‘‘Franciscus.”’ , 
pace. It was largely conceived, largely $0 Sensitiee mane music appeals both, It, is a curious fact that when Gou- 
written. It escaped the commonplace with | /fernatel at OT He that was familiar ‘with the ‘story ‘Opera, Paris? the chief featite Wes the. 
Peet cc tct, he temple danges BY PHILIP HALE Re toed @, fuller appreciation than first appearance of Rosita Mauri. the| | 
gramme is pregnant. The temple dances is poner tea ae scherzo was simply a/ Spanish dancer, in the temple ‘scene. | 
followed. There was sensuous and occa- The 14th concert of the Boston progratinee saan music is more than Dancers costumed as Roman legiona- 
sionally bizarre imagination in their §vmphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, con- Should one ask whether attebs of tidiana mr 

rhythm and instrumental color. They were ductor, took place last night in Sym- fit material for an art work, ‘Venus Amphitrite wa 

both of an ordered ceremony and of . “phony Hall: Mme. Olga Samaroff was The Sroeraticn -padty be tr 

lush and languorous Orient. Then, ond a the solo pianist. The programme was anged, Busnes cg d ‘ a | | 
max, the outcry of Polyeucte agains as follows: cause they were convicted on the ee tn a fine anachronistic s iy rigdate || 
pagan gods and his heel upon the fore- evi- - pirit. She 


, ‘9 dence of trustwortl} | | 
% Scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer's Apprentice’’.....Dukas te Orthy persons who impersonated Venus, and ther 
head of their overturned images. The or Concerto for plano No, t...........Tschaikowsky them riding to Satan's “edy 4 0 Wee e 


Sabbat as rave discussion at the : 
ehestra was as turbulent as the scene it Three Symphonic Pictures derived from Cor- etek. tride @/ her legs wefe no too thine tne teat 
would picture. The voice of pagan dance (| __ heille’s ‘‘Polyeucte’’.....................Tinel nirnmnas se gop Bave a superb per-| beauty. This amiable and entertain- 
and ceremony died. The choral of the tri- Dukas’ Scherzo was played last concerto of Tsc] SP, ie lag 2. barbaric | ing discussion did not save the opera, 

“ th night at the Symphony concerts for aes | Chalkowsky. For once the | Donizetti's “Polinto” is now forgot- 
umphant Christians pealed. In sum - the third time. Although the com- Pata es ae deflant theme was taken | ten. The Iconoclast of Nicomedia 
“tone-picture” was an interesting musical poser ig over 40 years old, the list of . pace that allowed the 


Pitt : expression {cuts no figure today on the oper 
treatment of the episode, with Corneille’s his published works is a short one. of arrogant pomp. ‘The contrast with |stage. He still awaits a composse nt 


' , mY the main body of tl 
, more pictoral His opera, founded on Maeterlinck’s y oO 1@ movement was; . Tinels’ overture and temple music 

21505: daa cenit ation Yet it wasted whimsical. yet vivid, version of the 2 eee more dramatic. The whole per- | fortunate in this: They may pass in the 
and, sensuous imagination. legend of Bluebeard, is completed, but Ara cr a of the first movement ‘was | concert hall as: absolute music. Paul- 
power and individuality. There was nO ji ‘has not yet been performed. Since ge terde\ > and exciting, from the mum-//ne’s Dream is naturally in need of an 
sense, perhaps there could not be, of the 1897 no new important work for or- fire & t yr which the composer heard | interpreter. The overture might be con- 
spiritvalizing Tinel of ‘‘Franciscus.”’ He chestra by Dukas has been produced t nae & vesgar's lips, to the sonorous | cerned with any man or woman, for a 
had chosen to deal with externals. The A “Villanelle’ for horn and piano was | ‘e 


| 7 choral does not necessarily have 
4 to stir him more than the performed Sbout a month ago at a Admirable,.too, w definite, particular significance: It is 
pagans seemed to su concert in Paris. 


hoapapes : used by composers of chamber music, 
Christians. Akin, but less interesting, was It would seem that Dukas has not nat. | pression of symphonies, violin concertos, without 
what seemed at a single hearing the sol- urally a fertile musical mind, and that § The finale was in | 4ny.compelling reason. ‘Festival in Ju- 


duous |& ack spirit iter’s Temple” mi 
| ure—stately composition is to him a set and arduous ae and the perform- | Piters Temple” might be any festival 
ry et gare Sr aha with the task. He is now known at the age of distinguished by its rhythen with march and dances—for the music 
and expressiv : , 


40 to the world as the composer of ‘‘The | a The pace at which it was|that afterward deals specifically with. 
swelling choral and just a hint in a SOng- §Sorcerer’s Apprentice.’’ He is, then, a fakeg was swift, but none too swift: | ‘Polyeucte is of less importance. = 


; 66 9 the mechanism Ww : +7 : 
| of the devout ecstasy of the brother in eloquence of ‘‘Single-speech ; a ar as clear and polished: |., When the music is carefully examined 
Sees it would celebrate. The one. vivid Hamilton, who, by the way, is said to er never became a scramble. it ts for the most part conventional or 


The whole . . ‘ : 

om . rood performance w unaffec ‘heap. , 4 

suggestion of the imaginatively and mystl- O00! Tika has his overture to “Poly delight iaered, thoroughly prepased, sated kad SHthotes rt fa ie oe take 
cally sensitive Tinel of the oratorio came ogycte,” his symphony, his piano sonata. "HeEntiul in det P Xx. is also to 


in the second picture, ‘Pauline’s Dream.”” but who knows them or hears of them? inh authority. T 
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reason of undue development an 


by te) tone 
At moments it was as the music of phanh- — This scherzo in illustration of Goethe's er modest d Bepnable iteration. There is one phrase 


self- e more sentimental portion of t 
ballad presupposes for enjoyment an rma hie Seiya ene 
toms of the night, of troubling ghosts of acquaintance with the Meek is not gpm second theme-that fairly gets on the 
aN ‘ne loved and who were 8 hearer’s nerves before the composer 
those whom Pauline loved a necessary to go back to Lucian’s satiri¢ a enamored of it, is willing to dismi ; 
in sore pain. There were harmonies in it sketch, where Goethe found the story. . 5, in its original form, Nevertheless “this 
‘that were spectral, grisly, of no near and There was a time when Lucian’s “‘Dia- ’ tions, saw overture is the best of the th : 
) -Then rare and individual {m- logues of the Dead’’ were read in class rneille’s tragedy, a sym. 4 “Pictures.” ree 
warm thing. d hea | 2t Exeter, and in other schools; but J rty had] Tinel, a well ed 
agination played in the music and searched | the “Yie-Fancier” was not read by ae ’ | with 
the hearer. It had not, after all, quite for- | many schoolboys, and Lucian today is : nore Tie 
saken Timel. : Bm. Se. not numbered among the ‘‘quick sellers. r n his 
Hlow many in the audience last night, overt y the tragedy, T 
‘outside of the German born, were fa- erture, a movement 4 


millar with Goethe’s ballad? ated ag 8 dream,’ and a 
7 | Here is an instance where the tive sation of the festival in 
alone does not give to the great majority a 
9 of American hearers at least immediate 


information concerning the musical con- t h i Christian iby any Finglish 
‘tents of the piece. Of course, all re- closing organ vol 
spectable sorcerers have apprentices, as h , 

a male virtuoso today seldom travels , f 

without his secretary; but if the scherzo h 1 


Dr. the orchest ir 
rei tis is to be judged humorous or grim or = ad church | | the service’ of Pinel, but the 
Fels I oe fantastical, the judge must base his Christi; material with which they had to work 
Or h t : P| Ti al’s vm ean we ha ag - the set Ai | pif Was ordinary, lumpish insufficiect 
- reen oethe’s ballad an ukas | —_—_——___ ’ : 
cnestta ays IN sie aot 7 thus age pe we 4 : | iia he te haan 
} ; “nol . nearing all -the music, or o ng to . ; 3 : 
| phonic Pictures Hel e note the transliteration into music of a h ae 
| : , Per emer ROAsan’. | R, 
, ; Suppose the hearer ignorant of the He 
fol First Time, poem and the story. Dbes the scherzo | f apot 
| ag pap phen any eeeeeiation of the. cony —— 
: npress or charm m? Is the ap- | 
DUKAS’ WITTY SCHERZO fa pty cys or merely one to the in- head 


ee a ae 





sgt wages a ge es ee hey " a A ly pei he Ms ie ee kia rar 
seu he haniete by Tnel. toe 
f y at. iby * ' eg ke ; hd x Baby re h ~ wr 
. , 5, 4% cil sal | . 2 
. The Tinel work: was heard 
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| first time in Boston. It consisted of an 


The following paragraph appeared yes- 


overture, ‘‘Pauline’s Dream,’’ and the 


“Festival in the Temple of Jupiter.”” The 


terday in precisely the same words in S€V~\| \Vorture is a well-developed and sonor- 


eral of the New York papers. It confirms | 
substantially the statements in the Tran- 
script a month ago as to Dr. Mwuck’s con- 
tinuance in the conductorsnip of the Sym- 
Phony Orchestra. The paragraph runs: . 
“Despite the printed reports that Dr. Muck 
has been reéngaged by «he Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for a term of years, nothing of 
the kind has happened, and such announce- 
ments are, 'to say tne least, premature. It is 
no secret that the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is most desirous of retaining the services 
of this distinguished musician, and efforts 
are being made to this end. -Nor is it a 
secret that Dr. Muck wants to stay in 
America; but he is bound to [the] Berlin 
[Opera] by a contract of six years, which 
goes into effect next fall, for the condition 
on which fis leave of absence was granted 
was that he should sign this contract. It 
remains to be seen, therefore, whether the 
German emperor will release him from his 
engagement in ‘Berlin, for the release must 
come directly from William II. It is un- 
fortunately doubtful whether this favor will 
be granted and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will probably have the difficult task 
of replacing him next season.’’ We believe, 
however, that the effort to secure the im- 
perial consent to another leave of absence 
for Dr. Muck is still quietly in progress, 
and that some hope remains of gaining it. 
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SYMPHONY’S RETURN 


§ SIGNALIZED BY 
‘NEW WORK 


§ co . “}eh, bie 1969 
Sauna ERE , 


Tinel’s 
ures” Given for First Time 
Boston—Mme., Samaroff.as Solo 
ist Gave Brilliant Performance. 


‘ At the fourteenth concert of the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra Saturda 


evening the soloist was Olga Samaroff. 
The program consisted of the brilliant 


| acter, 


“Three Symphonic Pict- 


ous work, with Christian and pagan 
themes unmistakably evident. ‘“‘Paul- 
ine’s Dream” is an attempt to depict 
the wild scream in which her pagan 
lover, her Christian husband and her 
father figure, and in which her father 
kills her husband. Even with a pro- 
gram this picture is confused and dif- 
ficult to follow; without it, it is not 
intelligible. The “Festival in the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter’’ consists of three parts, 
@ march of priests, dances and inter- 


jruption by the Christians and overthrow 
| of idols. 


Here the composer has little 
difficulty in telling his story. The march 
is stately and thoroughly pagan in char. 
the dances pleasing, and the 
Christian theme forceful and stirring. 

Mme. Samaroff played the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto with great brilliancy. 
Her confidence was superb and she had 
all the fire and dash and technical 
power of a very great pianist. 

The Scherzo proved most entertain- 
ing and was played by the orchestra 
magnificently, while ‘Dr. Muck conduct- 
ed with appreciation of the quaint worls. 


WORCESTER LOSES 


-SYNPNY BY SNOW 


LO ee oe cee ee = 


Concert Cancelled, as Players 


} 
' 
; 


Feared Storm Would | 
Hold Them in City, ~ 


ene ee 
a ee | | 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald. ] 

WORCESTER, Feb. 5, 1907. The} 
storm today was the worst that Worces- | 
ter has experienced this season. Up 
to noon more than a foot of snow had _ 


| fallen. : 
The drifts In outside towns are deep, 
and the lines from Southbridge, Spen- 
jeer, Webster and Clinton are consider- 
1) ably off schedulé. The Boston & Worces- 
ter is having one of its worst experi- 
«| ences since its opening on account of the 
drifts. ‘ 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
performance has been postponed owing | 
to the inability of the B. & A. to guar- | 
antee it a return train tonight on ac-+ 
count of the snow. 


er ee em te ee 


the snowfall. Freight traffic on the 
steam roads is practically abandoned, 


a re ee ee ee ee + 


‘Scherzo of Dukas, ‘“‘The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
‘prentice,’’ Tschaikowsky’s Concerto for 
Piano, No. 1, and three symphonic pic- 


It was not until after the noon hour | 
yj that ‘there was any sign of a let-up in’! 
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PICTURES” 


An Unfamiliar Composer and a New Com- 
position at the Symphony Concerts This 
Week—Early Strauss by the Longy Club 


“Shilling-Shocker”’—Miss Farrar Warmly 
Praised in “Tannhauser”—Other News of 


the Day Lnans. Sef-.7, Me 


Edgar Tinel, whose name appears tomor- 
row for the first time upon’ the programmes 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is nev- 
ertheless a composer of long-established 
European reputation. He was born at Sinay 
in East Flanders, March 27, 1857, the son 
of a schoolmaster who was also an organist 
of some attainments. At the age of eight 
he began piano lessons with his father. 
Afterward he went to the Royal Conserva- 
tory at Brussels, when Fétis, who was then 
director, received him with marked kindli- 
ness and interest. Here he studied under 
Gevaért, Kufferath and Brassin. His work 
was hampered by extreme poverty, and he 
was obliged to spend part of the time al- 
lotted for practice in mending and even 
making his clothes. At the age of thirteen 
he was allowed to give up his general stud- 
ies, and this enabled him to earn money for 
his expenses by teaching the piano and 
Singing in choirs. In 1872 he won a prize’ 
for pidano-playing, and in the following year 
obtained the first prize. Then on a trip to: 
Germany he made the acquaintance of 
Raff, the composer, and in consequence de- 
Aa to devote himself wholly to composi- 

on. 
Rome with a cantata, “De Klokke Roe- 
land.” It is recorded that when his trunk 
was searched for books that might help him 
in the competition, a procedure to which | 
every candidate was subjected, the only one 
that “was found was Thomas A Kempis’s > 
“Imitation of Christ.” ° . | 

The years of travel and study to. which 
the Prix de Rome entitled him were spent 
in Germany, France and Italy. He became 
an enthusiast over the reform of church » 
music, and the proper ‘cultivation of the 
Gregorian. modes. In 1881 he succeeded 
Lemmens as director of the Institute of 
Sacred Music at Malines. In 1889 he was 
appointed inspector of town music schools. 


Inthe following year (some say 1895) he |- 


Published a treatise on Gregorian music and 
its proper interpretation.. In 1896 he be- 


came professor of counterpoint and fugue |- 


cantata, “De Klokke Roeland’; “Die Drei 
Ritter,” a ballad for baritone, chorus and 
| orchestra; a Te Deum for mixed chorus and 


—Mrs. Beach’s Recital—London Sees a. 0782", 4n organ sonata, several sets of ‘vi0-+ 
jets and sacred songs, and the oratorio that 


In 1877, he won the Belgian prix de : 


“Festival in the Temple of Jupiter.” 


| | | | ean’ be imagined. But his eyes have. él 
EDGAR TINELAND HIS THREE “TONE- 


' very sharp glasses.’’ 


Among Tinel’s compositions are a Sonats io 
for piano, for four hands; the prize-winnlig | 


* 
AY 


; 
a 
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gained him universal recognition, “Francis - 
cus,’ which had more than one hundred - 
performances in ten years. Originally pro- 
duced at the expense of the city of Malines - 
in 1888, it gradually traversed Hurope. In 
America it was performed for the first time | 
in February, 1893, by the Oratorio Society 
in “New York; in the following November - 
portions of it were sung by the Cecilia So» _ 
clety in Boston; it was given at a Worcester | 
Festival in 1805. The Flemish’ poem by 
Louis de Koninck tells, in three parts, ‘the ° 
story of St. Francis’s courtly life at ‘Assisi, » 
his renunciation of the world; his life in the | 
convent, including his praise of ‘the theory 4 
and practice of poverty; and finally ‘his 
death, funeral procession and glorification, 

The music is a combination of styles, ‘sens: 
suous; sévere, contrapuntal and modérn.. 
Thé orchestration is unusually sonorousand’ ‘ 
brilliant, and the music is often dramatié, | 
as well as extendedly lyric in. character, | 
“St. Francis’? was followed by & miisica 
drama, “‘Godélive,’”’ which was first sung at” 
Brussels on July 22, 1897, but which faflea 
to leave the impression made by “Francis-" 
cus.” It is too conservative, and essenti- 
ally undramatic. Other music by Tivel com. 
prises an ‘Alleluia’ for voices and organ, 
a mass “of the Holy Virgin of Lourdes,’ ” 
some “Tableaux Symphoniques” and an 
overture and entr’ actes for Corpeille’s | 
‘“‘Polyeucte.”’ lr Se 


— a o- 


Presumably from these come the “three 
tone-pictures’”’ that are to be played at the 
Symphony concerts tomorrow and Sature, 
day. The programme enumerates them. as 
an. overture, ‘‘Pauline’s Dream,” and el 
“Christian tragedy” of “Polyenatat ie 
counted one of Corneille’s masterpieces, and 


/once or twice a year it may still be seen 
‘on the stage of the Théatre Frangais, The 


Scene is a city of Armenia in the f 
the later Roman emperors, and the channel 
ters are Roman and Armenian. Polyeucte,. 
who is an actual saint in the Romish calen-” 
dar and whose death the martyrologies 
record is an Armenian, wed to Pauline ‘the 
daughter of ‘the Roman governor, — Hig: 
friend Néarque has converted him to Chris-_ 
tianity. Full of new ze sa 


at the Brussels Conservatory, a position he |: 40" Polyeucte obeys t 


now holds. A correspondent of the Musical 
Courier has given the following description 
of his looks: ‘““Tinel is of most striking ap- 
pearance. In figure and demeanor some- | 
what reminding you of a thin, gaunt Jesuit 


mons to the rites of 
interrupts: the 
he bagrbigy his image, 
eath and he approaches his fat 
he ) fate with 
tinuing fortitude and exaltation. His w 
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‘intefcedes vainly with, her father. A’ noble 
Roman, Sévére, who 


and whom. she has loved in turn, adds his. 
intercessions, hut to no purpose. Polyeucte 
meanwhile presses his own faith upon his 
wife and the governor and their swift con- 
version glorifies his death . The power of 
the tragedy lies in the exaltation of Pol- 
yeucte, blazing with zeal; disdainful of 
every peril, even of death itself, breaking 
every bond of loyalty and affection. tran- 
sported by religious ecstasies that Cor- 
neille’s imagination lifts to heroic heights. 
The gentler.appeal of the play springs from 
the devotion of Pauline, as loyal to Poly- 
eucte, as piteous of his fate, as agonized to 
avert it, as though her love for Sévére had 
not rekindled at his coming. 

Tinel is a devout man. What a few years 
ago it. was the custom to eall “Christian 
mysticism’’ stirs his imagination and 
colors his music. Time.and again it 


ciscus.’’ It gives what little vitality there is 
in “‘Sainte-Godelive.’’ The beginnings of 
“Franciscus” * reveal also an imagination 
that.answers to courtly pomps. It is easy 
to understand the appeal of ‘‘Polyeucte’”’ to 
him, though its heroic vein and the char- 
acteristic grandeur of Corneille seem to lie 
beyond his gentler powers. **Pauline’s 
Dream”’ makes an episode of the first act 
of. the tragedy. In sleep a boding vision 
has come to her eyes of Sévére returning 
not from the shades, but: from the victo- 


ries of war, triumphant, threatening | 


Polyeucte. The vision follows Polyeucte 
among the Christians, makes him the 
prey of his rival and of the governor, and 
Pauline may not save him. 

“Le sang de Polyeucte a satisfait leurs rages,"’ 
The incident in the temple is narrated in 
the third act of the tragedy. Before the 
altar stand the Roman governor and his 
train. The sacrificial rites begin.  Poly- 
eucte and Néarque are restless and dis- 
dainful. The assembly heeds and murmurs. 
Polyeucte breaks into open impieties and 
loud blasphemies. He overturns the sacred 


vessels, he mocks the god, he flings down | 


its image. 


“Les mystéres troublés, le temple profané, | 


Le fuité et les claméurs d’un peuple mutiné.’’ 


Here at least is imaginative material for 
a tone-picture. 


Hw. T. PP. & B. SB. HH. 


once loved Pauline ~* | 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
give a concert in Chicago on Wed- 
nesday night. The programme book of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Jan. 
25-26 published this editorial and grace- 


f omplimentary announcement: 

Wrentralive years ago Maj. Henry 
Li. Higginson of Boston personally es- 
dablished, and has ever. since main- 
tained, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. He was the first American, not 
himself a professional musician, to give 
to the community the great music, 
greatly performed, without counting 


jcost or considering box office receipts. 


His example and success were the 


‘ ‘ 
|original inspiration of the guarantors 
of our own beloved orchestra, and thelr 
{success in turn has encouraged public: 


spirited men in establishing orches- 


: | other’ cities. Ther fore, the 
eapnes ke Soft white. flame, in ‘Fran. { oe AR of the Orchestral /? ssociation 


1 deem it a pleasure to call attention to 


oming visit, as elsewhere an- 
on Ps oF the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra and its distinguished conductor; 
and they urge the music lovers of Chi- 
cago to testify by their presence both 
their appreciation of the artistic ex 
cellence of this great organization and 
their gratitude to its generous founder. 
The programme of the Boston Sym-- 
phony orchestra in Chicago is as fol- 
lows: Overture to “Rienzi,” Strauss 
“Don Juan,’ Tschaikowsky’s piano con- 
certo No. 1 (Mr. Ganz, pianist), and, 
Beethoven’s symphony No. 7. 


Dr. Muck Talks of Strauss and Others 


Dr. Muck strolled into the lobby of the 
Auditorium Wednesday afternoon looking 
tired and bored, having just finisned a re- 
hearsal for the concert of the evening. But 
though he must have felt like resting, the 
autograph seekers would not be denied. 
Neither would the interviewer, and with an 
expression of mock resignation Dr. Muck 
led the way to the row of chairs whica 
stands stiffly against the marble wall and 
prepared to answer the usual questions. Of 
course, the conversation began with 
| “Salome” and Richard Strauss. “ ‘Salome 
'is the sensation of the moment,” said Dr. 
Muck, “like every new work of Strauss. It 
is only natural that it should be, when one 
considers that composer’s eminence in the 
musical world. But I do not believe that it 
will live. His otner operas have not en- 


“‘Heldenlében’ 19" a" 
evils of a technic 

great. Here, at least, one is justified in 
calling his inspiration meagre. His themes 


worthy the marvellous technical develop- 
ment given them. In ‘Also Sprach Zara- 


thustra’ he begins nobly. In the first | 
measures, he builds a glorious tonal pal- | 
ace. But it sinks into his technical swamp. | 


Of course, it is possible that Strauss feels 


what he writes. In that case one can only | 


regret the inability to discover the emo- 
tional impulse that has moved him. It 1s 
buried in the mass of his technical compli- 
cations.’’ 

Then the interviewer ventured a few 


questions about the programme of the’ 


concert that the Boston Orchestra was to 
give in the evening. Why had Dr. Muck 
selected the ‘“‘Rienzi’ overture for a be- 


Wass Se ye be pi | a, ¥ an 
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‘granted. It has had so ma iy of thei: as 


long, and at their best. They have become 


* 


a part of the pleasant routine of the win-_ 


ter. We are almost: too accustomed te ef 
them. Chicago, in contrast, ‘takes. ts if 
orchestral concerts as New York takes its 
two operas—expectantly, almost excitedly 
and with no hiding-of its eagerness, ‘All 
Chicago,”” from box-holder to  “gtandee” 
goes to them, and the coming of a. noted _ 


‘ erchestra to play there stirs it as the com-— 


ginning when there were so many more ~ 


worthy aud grateful examples of Wag- 


ner’s art? And why had he chosen. 


Beethoven’s seventh symphony instead of 
one of the more important ones? “The 
‘Rienzi’ overture is greatly undervalued,” 
replied Dr. Muck. “My relations with the 


intimate, and I know that while Wagner 
thought little of his opera ‘Rienzi,’ he re- 
Sarded the overture as a very respectable 
composition. It has unfortunately fallen 


almost exclusively into the domain of the 


| family of Richard Wagner are somewhat C 


ing of a noted singer to the. Metropolitan. 
or the Manhattan, stirs New York. If the 
newcomer has been long absent and returns 

in a new guise, so much the keener is exe 

pectancy. Last night the Boston orches-. 
tra appeared in Chicago for the first time 
in fifteen’ years, and on another page our. 
despatches are telling how eager were the 

anticipations. of its return, how warmly it. 
was received, and what praise the listeners. 
and’ the reviewers heaped upon it. To us’ 


with our tranquil acceptance of the orches- 


brass band. But I think its many beau- f 


_tles worthy an artistic interpretation, and 
_Wwhen I first rehearsed it I noticed with 
| Pleasure the surprise and interest it 


awakened among the members of the or- 
chestra.” Replying to the second ques- 
tion, Dr. Muck said that he had been 
prompted to play the seventh rather than 
the third or the fifth of Beethoven’s sym- 


phonies by the desire to present one less f 


Often heard. “Some Beethoven sympho- 
nies have become warhorses for every 
conductor who appears before a new pub- 


lic. They are played so often that others —. 


almost as beautiful have fallen into neg- 
lect, Learning that the seventh had not 
bean heard here frequently of recent 
years, I selected it for my concert jn Chi- 
cago.” This was disappointing. Dr. 
Muck found in the seventh symphony no 


> & small audience. 


tral gifts that the musical gods (in the 
Shape of Mr. Higginson) bestow, Chicago 


may’ seem ‘amusingly excited over what’ | 


here in Boston would pass merely as “the 


visit of another orchestra,” playing prob- |: 


ably, as.Mr. Damrosch’s did last winter, to. 


certs a vitality in the life of Chicago that 


is unique in American cities. Ours are an 


‘institution. with the. corresponding advan. | 
tages'and drawbacks. In Chicago they are 
still ’*‘events.’’ mi 


Moreover, as the extracts from the Chie 


cago reviewers suggest, Boston enjoys else- 
where a prestige in orchestral music ine 
America that we at home hardly appreciate, 


The Philharmonic Society in New York 


- the oldest orchestra in America, but li e 


markedly characteristic traits of Bee- * most things in. that town it is as. local as 


thoven to distinguish it from his other 
Sreat orchestral compositions, and when 


| thouga New York were a parish and not a 


cated ‘Yet it is this interest | 
and’ excitement that give orchestral con- }- 
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dured. His ‘Feuersnot,’ for example, w4s the talk i ; ; capital. In its sixty-odd years of exist- 
a sensation when first performed. It has turned to “standards o2 interpre- | 


! tation” he had Mttle to say: “Standaras = ence it has had little influence upon the 
wits aniline tame a pam ates Groeten. * of Beethoven interpretation? Yes, surely development of orchestral music elsewhere, 
" “Indeed. most of Strauss’s later works I Sap exist. But to express them in words , Our Symphony orchestra is still in| its. 
find of only passing interest. To three only as eee ae You will hear them 1 twenties, but it has long been the example, 
do I return with pleasure—all of them “a whi Zs Big Seater uteaeor: rage rr heels the standard, and the encouragement of the 
] s. They are “Til Eulenspiegel,’ “To ; | ‘fini- | Peo: 
a? Wastes ant ‘The’ iuan? ARM tion, There are standards, but they vary, ‘*!milar orchestras that more and more 


I do not believe I ever condu. <¢ American cities are fostering. A week a: 

i t uss m uct a, work a * “B. 

Se ae Pay cod ae Aap reas | ptWice alike. Be much depends on the when the visit of tae Boston orchestra was 
hould hesitate to make them| | “00d of the moment.” [Chicago Inter- still in prospect, the trustees of the Chie 

son why I shou . Ocean, “4s, ‘Zeb. f ‘ | . Pies ahi) 
| public. His ‘Also Sprach Zarathustra - | PIM, = SEM. Os 190 7 cago Orchestra inserted in the programme 
veals a complete misconception of Nie | books of the current concerts a leaf that. 

sche’s philosophy, at least according to ’ praised Mr. Higginson as the “first / are: 

views on that interesting subject, and ed intake oroteanenas: sania MN to abe 
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3," and in the eagerness” with 
has heard our orchestra, : it 
tien us. When other orches- | 
. ‘our-welcome has usually 
eldom do they come now- 
gro ‘know the. indiffer- 
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ita ui them. Yet we might hear 


purviee henner and our or- 


Chi go Orchestra. about e come 
) Dosim, ‘would there be half 
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he ns rit? Chicago goes animated- 


rly to Its weekly orchestral con- 
fresh, keen pleasure. Too 
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fernoon- ‘concert on . Fridays 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1906-07. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


KARL MUCK, Conduetor 


AY. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1i6, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONIA DOMESTICA, op. 53. 
(In one movement. ) 
(First time in Boston.) 


RICHARD STRAUSS. 


BRAHMS. CONCERTO in B flat major, No. 2, for PIANOFORTE 


and ORCHESTRA, op. 83. 
I. Allegro non troppo, 
II. Allegro appassionato. 
III. Andante. 
IV. Allegretto grazioso. 


BRAHMS. ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE, op. 80. 


SS ssstessstsssssssnesenssusssesssesssnsnesusstuesensneieeeee 


Soloist: 


Mr, OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH. 


The Pianoforte is a Mason and Hamlin. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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called “his example and suc- 


cess the inspiration” of the founders 
and ‘the guarantors’ of the . Chicago 
Orchestra, and it bespoke for our 
band’ a grateful and appreciative wel- 
come. The courtesy was generous and un- 
usual, and a search of the programme books 


of Europe and America might find no paral- 


lel to it. In the same generous fashion, the | 
Chicago reviewers, speaking for the audience > 


last night as well as for themselves, call our 
orchestra, in substance, the mother and the 
example of sucn bodies in America. The ex- 
cellence of the orchestra and the ability of 
' Dr. Muck have no need to compel their ad- 
miration. It was waiting expectantly, con- 
fidently. 

Usually when we see ourselves as others 
see us, it is our shortcomings that the mir- 
ror displays. Generous Chicago has chos- 


en to reflect our orchestral virtues and ex- 


ample, and the image of them is good to see. 
Praise, however, is for stimulus and not 
Self-satisfaction, and in the eagerness with 
which’ Chicago has heard our orchestra, it 
has its example for us. When other orches- 
tras venture hither our welcome has usually 
been chilly.. Seldom do they come now- 
adays because they know the _ indiffer- 
ence that awaits them. Yet we might hear 
them with pleasure and profit, and our or- 
chestra with all its virtues is not the sum 
of orchestral perfections. Other bands have 
their individual and ‘interesting qualities. 
Yet, if the Chicago Orchestra should come 
next spring to Boston, would there be half 
a house to hear it? Chicago goes animated- 
ly and eagerly to its weekly orchestral con- 
certs as to a fresh, keen pleasure. Too 
many of us in Boston discharge a social 
duty at’ the afternoon concert on Fridays 
and a musical duty at the evening concert 
on Saturday. Our Symphony Orchestra was 
a pleasure before it was an institution. It 
has become an institution in a measure 
because it is a pleasure. Dr. Muck has 
put a new kneenness into the band. The 
Spirit of Chicago would put a new keen- 
ness into the audience. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1906-07. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


AY. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. SYMPHONIA DOMESTICA, op. 53. 
(In one movement.) 
(First time in Boston.) 


BRAHMS. CONCERTO in B flat major, No. 2, for PIANOFORTE 
and ORCHESTRA, op. 83. 
. Allegro non troppo, 
. Allegro appassionato. 
Andante, 
Allegretto grazioso. 


BRAHMS. ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE, op. 80. 


Soloist: 


Mr, OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH. 
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The Pianoforte is a Mason and Hamlin. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


The “Symphonia Domestica,” by Richard Strauss, 
will begin the concerts of next week. It will be 
played in one movement, lasting fifty minutes, 
WITHOUT PAUSE. For this reason, subscribers 


are urgently requested to be prompt in attendance. 
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been crowning all these virtues by a very ‘ 


Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica” for 


First Time—A Notably Imaginative and 


Sympathetic Performance That Seemed 
to Give the Music Its True Voice—Two 


eal ideas they uttered. = = |. Mesh. 8 
Meanwhile, from the very beginning “of” 
the tone-poem, conductor and men had 


notable achievement of insight, {magination — 
and expression. Steadily they gave the 


: “Sinfonia Domestica”’ the quality of tone 


. First Impressions: The Beauty of Much | 
of the Tone-Poem and the Humanity of , 


It All—Music of the Zest of Life 


Richard Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica” 
was performed for the first time in Bos- 
‘ton at the Symphony concert yesterday, 
and, by esthetic standards, for the first 
time in America. True, a “scratch” or- 
chestra played it in New York, with the 
composer conducting, three years ago; 
but with all allowance for the deceits of 
memory, theirs was not the “Sinfonia 
Domestica”’ that came to hearing yester- 
day. They skimmed the surface and 
barely entered the substance; they strug- 
sled with the letter and missed the spirit. 
Dr. Muck may care little for Strauss’s 
later tone-poems; but for that very reason 
he sought the more to bring the ‘Sin- 
fonia Domestica” to full, sympathetic and 
expressive utterance. The men of the 
Orchestra may grumble as they will 
about the labor that Strauss lays upon 
almost every one of them. He does ask 
the difficult, but he never asks the im- 
possible, and there is that in his way of 
asking and in the spur of. actual per- 
formance that puts the players to their 
mettle. It is the fashion to cal: Strauss’s 
music intricate, and in a senso it is-so; 
but, given the conductor and the band, it 
can be made as luminous and integral as 
it was yesterday, when every part and 
almost every phrase seemed to spring 
organically from its predecessor and. lead 
aS organically into whatever followed. 
From beginning to end Dr. Muck found, 
Suided and maintained the large melodic 
lines of the tone-poem. He seemed to 
follow and to feel every curve and con- 
volution of them, every interplay con- 
trast or conflict, every change ir their 
motion or their pace, every lightening or 
darkening of their color, every intensi- 
fying of their weight. The composition 
and the adjustment of the harmonic back- 
Sround along which and through which 
these lines flowed was as lucid and 
imaginative. The blending or the con- 
trasting of instrumental colors, the 
pointing or the Subduing of instrumental] 
detail, was as luminous and felicitous, 
The music seemed to vibrate spontane- 
ously with Strauss’s endless varieties and 
Subleties of intertwining rhythms. The 
introduction was as transparent exposi- 


that is born of the spirit rather than the. 
letter Of the music and that imparts this. 
spirit vitally. There are some who seem to 
believe that Strauss’s music must always - 
be played rudely, coarsely, nolsily. There 
have been performances of his tone-poems* 
in which the one object of all concerned 
seemed to be to cavort, shriek and shout; 
Now the “Sinfonia Domestica” is a lyrie 
poem in tones, and those tonés.seek often- 
est the lightness, brightness, iridescent 
quality and songful voice that Dr. Muck» 
and the band gave to them. They bent: 
their tone to rapt song that was still lyrie” 
rather than epic; they made it flicker with 
humor; they kept it buoyantly and brightly 
alive. Of course, moments come when 
Strauss would have this tone frankly de- 
lineative, and the players made it so, lightly, 
adroitly and fancitully. Those that are 


' fain to hear the baby resent its bath or the 
clock strike the hour need miss no detail. 


Best of all, conductor and men charged 
this tone with the subdued and vibrant in- 


tensity which is the true voice of the “Sin- 


fonia Domestica.’’ They never thundered, 


, They never tried to be ugly or boisterous. 
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tion. The scherzo was nimble with fancy. - 


The slow movement touched heights and 
depths of sustained and imaginative 


song. The final fugue was human and 


They did not bawl out a lyric. Rightly did 
an audience that had listened with very 
eager and seemingly responsive intentness 
recall the conductor again and again and 
bring the men of the orchestra to their 
feet. The ears, even of doubters and scorn- 
ers, must have leapt to the true voice of 


Strauss’s music. 


Under such a performance of the “Sin- 
fonia Domestica’’ two impressions were 
bound to be very clear, vital and transport. . 
ing—one was of the beauty and imaginative 
power of much of the music; the other was 
of the humanity of it all. It is easy to 
grant Strauss’s inability to invent melodie 
ideas that in themselves and in the first 
statement of them have penetrating beauty 
and significance. The melodies of the father, ” 
the mother and the child as the introduction 
to the tone-poem unfolds them and their 
divisions are not impressive. It is safest, 
perhaps, to say that they have character, as 
in the robustness of the man’s melody, the 
capriciousness of the woman’s, or the plain- 
tive sweetness of the child’s, It is good to 
Invent beautiful and striking melodies, but. 
it is also good to invent melodies that, as 
imagination plays upon them and varies 
them, treats then harmonically, rhythmic- 
ally and instrumentally, and combines and 
contrasts them, shall become clothed with 
beauty and appeal. Of such are Stratiss’s 
melodies in the “Sinfonia.” It is not what 
they are in themselves, but what they 
become under his brain and hand that 
is essential. ‘Of them are born .such’ 
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dies as that of ‘the’ mot care to" 1 so here is the merry song of its lighter but 
her child (as the program e it)! still intimate delights: To and fro in the 
that flows in the scherzo and recurs in the | 1 sic go the characteristic voices of the 
fugue. From them spring under Strauss’s | husband and the wife, “giving and taking” 
imagination, the light, almost affectionate in light debate and-playful retort, making 
fancies of that same scherzo—a child’s play |. sport of each other’s traits and weakness- 
idealized in tones that catch the very mo- es, chaffing each other, in plain English, 
tion and breath of it, and that touch it merrily and intimately, and chaffing over 
with the soft, responsive emotion, again | ..4 about the child. As Dr. Muck and 
idealized, of the watching parents. Above the orchestra played this fugue yesterday 
all, out of these seemingly prosaic melodies with rare imaginative perception, it was 
comes the deep, changeful, and altogether no Brobdingagian and meaningless clamor, 
transporting beauty of the first part of the no mere extended riot of polyphony and 
slow movement—an orchestral song, if ever | i,<trumentation, but a ‘mood picture” in 
one was written, of the joy and the passion | (65. and of one of the most intimate and 
of living in the dreams and the work of | nyman of domestic moods. Instead of din. 
imagination, in the zest and stimulus of there was agile lightness. Instead of 
affection, To hear is to yield: mind and melodic, harmonic and instrumental thun- 
heart to it, to be upborne on its flow, to be | gers, there was the briskest of merriment. 
encompased and possessed by its emotions. | tere the wife sought the last word in gay 
It is the song at last of the thrill and the | caprice.. There the sturdy voice of the 
‘delight of life. And then it wavers and ; man intercepted her. Then both for an in- 
fades into vague and flitting ‘‘dream- stant paused for softer thought (with a 
fancies.’" The ear hears some of the very | catch in their voices, so to say) of their 
melodies which it has caught clearly and child. And so gayly, into the tremulously 
implicitly in shadowy, éeistortéd, tremulous happy and buoyant final measures—the 
sounds, as the eye sees in night vision joyful climax of what from beginning to 
the images that have pre-occupied it by day. ' end has been a tone-poem of the zest of 
The. illusion, the imagination, the ingenuity life, not as heroes of epic or romance live 
and the human plausibility of these tone- it, but as it goes forward under every roof, 
dreams are equal. They are one of Strauss’s | jf they that dwell beneath could only feel 
feats of poetry. the elation, the passion, and the poetry of 
The other thrilling impression of the tone- | it as Strauss has felt and expressed them. 
poem was its essential humanity from first He has put common humanity into tones, 
to last. Strauss has already put his phi- | exalted it, and made it glow. So much for 
losophies and sardonic humors, his hero eat first impressions, Eke. Eee 
romance and his hero of imagination into 
ee or 


tones, depicting, illuminating, transfiguring. 
MUSICAL MATTERS 


In the ‘Sinfonia Domestica,’’ since his im- 
agination ranges wide and many things 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. 


touch it to creation, he would transfigure 

the routine of domestic life and affection 

and against the circumstances and episodes 

of it as against a background, he would 

set the deep emotions, the lyric feelings, SE aga PP kegs maar en 

the poetry, that underlie it. Those emotions ate eek Sines Cancesto in 

invite expression in tones. They rise in Mr. Oneip Gabrilowitch. 

Suggestion from the very themes he has in- Brahms. Academic Festival Overture. | 

vented, to-play through the scherzo and to There was a discussion in the home of the 

flood the adagio. Yet half the essence of O’Raffertvs. Husband had put a heavs 

them lies in the realistic background strain upon the English language In 

against which they flow, with its detuils dressing Mrs, O’ Rafferty. 
some airy persiflage 
Baby made some remarks 

Husband had hurted a 

missed Mrs. O’ Rafferty, 


4 
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B-flat. Soloist, 


of the comparing aunts likening the baby 
to father or mother, of the bath, of the 
cradle song, of the awakening. Through 
his tones, and by equal power of imagina- 
tion and expression Strauss imparts the in- 
cidents themselves and the emotions which 
is as the idealization of them. Life has 
its affectionate play as in the scherzo. Life 
has its passions as in the adagio, It has 
also its animated humors, and hence plau- 
_sibly the double fugue that leads into the 
| closing passages. The programmists will 
_ have it that father and mother hold brisk 
and Sportive debate of the child and its 
future, as it plays with them >the while. 
The notion is plausible; Strauss has inti- 
mated that his own imaginative programme 
warrants it. 
But the larger and perhaps the truer im- 
pression is that, as the adagio was the 


‘“altissimo.”’ 
which 


in 
fiatiron, 
but 


There were moments when these things 
were well-portrayed in Strauss’s new syi- 
hony., 

The subject is outside the realms of Art. 
One may quote many great idealizations ot 
the commonplace Burns’ poem about the 
Haggis, Dibdin’s song about the sailor 8 
tobacco box, Carey’s ‘‘Sally in Our Alley, 

and Beethoven's village band in the Pas- 
toral Symphony, but to spend many meas- 
ures in depicting baby’s bath, or his going 
to bed at 7 p.m. and waking up at | a.m. 
his crying, his stubbing his toe, etc., is as 
puerile as if the composer had gone further 


potato motive’ at half-past 7, or pictured 


ad- | 
Wife had given | 
with a rolling-pin._ 


smashed the , 
; %9 9 “ € itel. 
“God Bless Our Home” over the mat : 
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into his domestic affairs and given a ‘“‘fried#™ Puntal rules, than to the conductor and or-~ + 


‘Way, no American housewife will have | 
faith in a ‘‘Domestic Symphony” which al- - 
together. omits the domestic! : 

And when one hears the mightiest or- 
chestra of modern times picturing the nur- 
sery events (a few details excepted) in the 
life of the composer’s baby, one dreads to 
think of what might have happened if he 
had had twins. ‘‘Ou peut on etre mieux 
qu’au sein de sa Famille?’ does not apply 
to composers in search of a symphonie sub- 
ject, 

It has been said that no man ts a hero to 
his valet; one can supplement this by say- 
ing that some modern composers seem to 
be heroes to themselves. Wagner set the 
fashion in his ‘““Mastersingers of Nurem= 
burg,’ but Strauss returns to his favorite 
topic more than once. Not content with 
picturing his own greatness in his ‘‘Helden- 

| leben,”’ he shows us, in this work, that he 

| iS easy-going, fiery, thoughtful and also, 
masterful. His tonal self praise is certaiti- 
ly not an ideal art topie. 

There is a rather cheap method in this 
madness. No one can blame Strauss thet 
he receives far more for this work than 
Beethoven did for his entire nine sym- | 
phonies, but that hé”should Sweep at once 
from the exaggerated simplicity of this 
topic to the still more exaggerated las- 
civiousness of ‘‘Salome”’ shows that heisa 
Shrewd merchant who knows how to adver- 
tise his wares and attract the public. 
There is strong commercial instinct min- 
Sled with Strauss’s Zreat genius. 

Is it wrong to jest at the work of a 
genius? Not when he is using his great 
powers to betray his own Art. Wagner 
had a noble ideal constantly before him: 
amid all the defects, even crimes, of -his 
career, one Can never find hitra tampering 
even in the slightest degree with what he 
conceived to be the highest mission of 
Music. He craved money as intensely as 
ever a Richard Strauss did; but no amount 
of pecuniary reward could deflect him one 
lota from his highest artistic ideal. We 
may allow the public to judge whether the 
composer of the ‘‘Domestic Symphony” and 
yar iggh ‘aeae who can achieve as nobie | 
a work as “‘Death an ans "¢ rat 
dealing uprightly Rar ‘pec yeh iy ” orchestra] colorist of the world, that we 
Regarded as a bit Of ciiintnal baie. thlecl : abe tesa the symphony misleading, the 
symphony falls far bélow “Till thulenssite. 1 enc ency wrong, the art influence doubtful. 
gel,” while fidiked a6 absolute nthe ak M e think this work and ‘“Heldenleben,’’ 

‘00, Only a temporary phase in music. But 


terly apart from the tales which Str 3 | 
‘ ; AUS auss | ivi ara , 4 » ; 
has allowed to be connected with it, ft is the iridescence of the modern tone coloring 


pits to be compared with “Death and Trans- | has cpme to stay, 
suration” or the above-mentioned scherzo. | ae 
q an wl +.) CU tS glare and splendo ‘Avilv ag: 
naman inet dusty Says that the two last-3 tna by pat Rife “ nie Brahms 
works ds ste abs -e RI or twas» Selo | Ss concerto; 
music, without Day store cnt pak ii _Johannisberger does not taste well after 
belie attached c ih ‘rie programme Arrack Punch. Nevertheless, the musician 
works lean very ‘heavily nigger hs later could not help noticing that here the fig- | 
torial resources Strauss fig a “aire Pic- ures were united in a homogeneous whole: | 
tine the Nieudli ate pp Rg Mig rate ae there was no patchwork, At first Gabrilo- | 
: ¥" : ' 1€ ~6Wwitch Kept his instrument at 
2 ype mk Da of Wagner, and settling foreground, There wae oe haat a 
ne , yey ; ct . 
One haga ten iol sacha) ca, abnegation to ensemble that Jaxethy "he 
cult *e peacn the growing 4iffi- Baermann have given the work and 
| es of music less to the composer, who which 


it requires of the gsoloj st 
'ma no ‘a : : . = Is ’ But In th oo 
yY now break all harmonic and contra-_ dante this fault was not in évidewne: pit 


his was the most beautiful Part of the 


ee difffeulty in - 
Add but a little more 


music will be, for them, pty 
| ne asylum. The auditor ‘4 
has a heavier task than ever nn sty 7 
_ Yet Genius remains Genius, even when 
( Pursuing a bad path. The “Sinfonia Do- 
mestica’” is a revelation of the powers of 
modern orchestration. We can recall no 
- Such sumptuous color scheme in the entire 
repertoire of music. It ig a new contribu- 
tion to Art and, were it united with Wag- 
ner’s wonderful figure invention, Brahms’s 
unity, and Schubert’s power of melody, it 
. might place Music where it has never been. 
before. The great work is not ugly at. 
,any time, and it is often wonderfully - 
euphonious. It makes a profound impres- » 
sion, even upon one who disagrees with its 
¢ Scheme, its subject and its Carrying out 
Its best part is that picturing the family 
at rest, which takes the place of the sym- 
ortieiet slow movement. Here there is 
something of a sustaine ) 
a en d character and of 
et too many other parts the jugglery 
with figures (figures of no pregnancy of 
meaning) is scrappy and of short breath, a 
dire fault’ in so long a movement, and the 
entire attraction lies in the marvelous or- 
/ chestration. Many are the new tcuches, 
from high clarinettes (Berlioz has 
them in orecnestra, however) to uboe 
d'amore. The latter instrument represented 
the baby, and was excellently playeqd by 
Mr. Lenom. Its‘tone is not unlike that of 
| the English horn with a dash of clarinette 
_ quality added. The orchestra was much 
augmented to give this picture of a quiet 
home, even two harps being present. 
The contrapuntal skill of the composer, 
far behind that of Brahms, was shown in 
the double fugue. in Which husband and 
wife are evidently at leggerheads, but the 
husband ends by having his way. “C@har- 
bonnier est maitre chez lui,’ and why 
Should not an eminent composer be! All. 
the orchestra Played with great econ-| 
scientiousness, At the close Dr. Muck was | 
recalled twice, and the whole orchestra also 
rose and bowed. The public seemed great- 
ly interested in the work. We ean only 
Say, while hailing Strauss as the greatest 


é 


rchestral musician. The task of these men 





used — 


concerto. | ? \ 

The violoncello solo, too, demands praise 
here, for it was given with much nobility. 
We found this movement more truly mu- 
sical than anything in the preceding do- 
mestie picture, 
in character, for Brahms is clumsy where 
Strauss is great—in orchestral scoring, and 
Brahms is great where Strauss is awkward 
—in thematic invention and development. 

Perhaps Dr. Muck slyly wished tea have 
people contrast the two schools and vote 
for common sense in music; if so, his plan 
failed, for people simply went home, As 
in the Scriptures, Exodus came before Rev- 
elation. Yet Mr. Gabrilowitch was recalled 
three times, and, excepting the fault 
chronicled above, deserved the applause. 
He proved himself more than a virtuoso in 
this concert—he was a true musician. 

The faithful few, the rearguard who 
stood firm amidst the retreat, heard a sim- 
Ply exquisite reading of the ‘‘Academic 
Overture.’ Dr. Muck brought out every 
detail of the symmetrical, well-developed 
and humorous work. We are of the opin- 
ion that this overture will last longer than 
the “Domestic Symphony.” 

Tonight there will be an opportunity to 
contrast another orchestra with our own. 
Our old ccnductor, Emil Paur, comes to 
us with his men. Mr. Paur, of all our sym- 
phenic conductors, had most of Dr. Muck’s 
enthusiasm and breadth. It will be inter- 
esting to compare the two mer, Boston 
owes a debt otf gratitude to them hoth. 

Louis ©, Elson. 


HEAR STRAUSS. BY 


~ BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Symphonia Domestica Played 


at 15th Concert Con- 
+ ducted by Dr, Muck, . 


re ee ee ee 


COMPOSER SHOWS HE 


IS A FAMILY MAN. 


Gabrilowitsch Gives Brahms’ 


_ Long-Winded Concerto - 
as Second Number, 


Horalgle parin GAlk: 2°7 


PHILIP HAL 


The 15th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 


It was exactly the opposite | 


it in Sym- 
phot ime was as 
follows: | | 
Symphonia Domestica...........R, Strauss 


Piano concerto No. 2 . Brahms 
| Mr. Gabrilowitsch, pianist. 


Academic Festival Overture........Brahms 


Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica was 
played for the first time nearly three 
vears azo in New York. Emerson said 
in effect that a new book should not be 
read until it is at least a year old. At 
the end of the year the book may be 
dead without hope of resurrection and 


there will then be no curiosity concern- | 
Strauss’ symphony is | 


ing its contents. 
now three years old. .Wherever it is 
rformed, as recently in Paris for at 
ast the third time, it excites lively dis- 
cussion. : 
Today Strauss is bitterly assailed by 
some on account of his magnificent 
opera “Salome,’’ a great and surpris- 
ing work of art which was taken from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
‘House in consequence of foolish and 
prurient chatter. Some Of the articles 
written against it were foul in language 
and suggestion. ; 
The hypocrite Olivia in Wycherley’s 
“Plain Dealer’’ inveighs against that 
dramatist’s “‘Country Wife” as a ‘‘filthy 
play,’’ and in her virtuous indignation 
uses such vile terms and displays such 
an evil mind that Eliza exclaims: ‘‘Nay, 
mo farther, cousin. We have had enough 
of your comment on the play, which 


j 


will make me more ashamed than the | 


play itself.” 


Not only the opera but the com-' 


poser himself is now 
abused and taunted with the license 
ofink. He is a low and debased per- 
eon, for he asks large sums of money 
from publishers and opera managers; 
he insists on orchestras of unusual 
size and makes unusual demands on 
tne instruments; he actually goes so 
far as to write a part in “Salome” for 
the Heckelphone—the very name of 
“\this instrument is to the suspicious 
|€mmoral. There is really no answer 
to these charges of heinous offences. 
'It should be remembered that when 
the Symphonia Domestica was first 
performed Strauss was attacked for 
the employment of a huge. orchestra 
_fto tell in tones a simple story; he was 
censured ‘because he used instruments 
in an extraordinary fashion and in- 
dulged himself in strange combina- 
tions of timbres; he was denounced 
because he asked the publisher to pay 
him about $9000 for the work. 
Johannes Brahms, by the way, sold 
the copyright of his third symphony 
pe @® publisher for $9000 and a _ per- 
centage on sums realized by perform- 
ances; but Brahms was a good man, 
_ free from all orchestral eccentricities. | 
Is Strauss reproached today for his 
choice of Wilde’s tragedy as a libretto? 
He was jeered at three years ago _be- 
cause he wished to illustrate by music a 
day in his family life. This monster, it 
seems, has a wife and child. He is said 
to be fond of them. That he should 
dare to interest the musical world in 
them was the height of impudence. 
What egotism! ‘The protests were like 
unto’ those made against Walt Whitman 
for beginning his “Leaves of Grass” with 
the line, “I celebrate myself.” Poor 
Strauss! Whatever he does is wrong. 
Late in 1902 the composer said to 
& reporter in London: “My next tone- 
Roc will illustrate ‘a day in my fam- 
ly life.” It will be. partly lyrical, 


recklessly | 


{ 


| 


——_ Neither at the time nor since 


{ 


~ In his polyphonic 


|.in 


ect » he added, woud he typical. of “bitenstty, sandin: unusu hi 

papa, Mamma and the baby. P should BT Peaearasi cn: he f 

this statement, or should the plan of! ® theme of:tr 

the work have excited ridicule?) but this: theme jé 
as! a&¢cidenta}i °° - > 

Strauss given out a long and minute. 

analytical programme. 

When the symphony was  per- 
formed in certain Europedn cities, 
the programme booxs published a 
simple synopsis. The husband's 
group of themes represent him as 
easy going, dreamy, fiery; the wife’s 
as lively, gay, a graceful creature 
who can also be tender; the child’s! 
theme typifies him as a peaceful | 
youngster, if let alone. The scherzo 
tells of parental happiness; the child 
plays till it is tired and is put to bed. , 
The husband works and meditates. 

There is a love scene. In sleep come, 
dreams and cares. The family awakes, 
there Rp. Rs pleasant Giapiite spogeily 
over the bringing up of the child—~and., he: .'THavhideadalt iu, 
there is at last a satisfactory and full. Is the “Love seen: 
agreement, 

These scenes are not confined to the 
Strauss family. They occur in the housa - 
next yours, in the flat below you where i . 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson and little {8 4t Its height. 
Johnny dwell. Is the subject a bizarre Mehestra is, full and 
one? Does it not appeal to human } sistible without a 
nature? Does it not admit of lyrical and J in_sheer, brutal] nois 
humorous treatment? Strauss 


| ra is less successful 
Why Not Add Instruments? of the child in: fy house. 
Who cares, pray, what sort of an or- 
chestra is employed, the one known to: 
Monteverde or Haydn, or the one 
dreamed of by Berlioz, provided the 
composer gain his effects? If by using 


an oboe d’armore he can the better bring 
the image of childhood before an audi- 
ence, why should he not add the instru- 


- Occasionaliy 


short, and, 


Solutely ‘necessary 
jJoyment ‘of 
ortions without a clew 
ng. 
charm or impress, 


to any 


Have Orchestral Rhetoric. 


There are portions, on the Other 
Which without 
out even + 
are 


ment and orchestra} rhetorie. 


Is no haunting, compelling theme 
songz of triumphant love, but 
themes that have preceded 


glowing 


in the ex- 


ple. His airs of childhood are 
or less sophisticated. Even 
cons soon assumes undue proportions. 

The Finale is first of all singular by 
reason of its reckless extravagance. The 
interest is aroused by Surprising the 
hearer; it is maintained chiefly by add- 
ing to this surprise. The mastery of 
| the composer in his treatment of the 
nent to the conventional list? Was material is indisputable. But a surprise 
tnere any outcry when Mr. Loeffler |} quickly hecomes tiresome, and there is 
added a viola d’amore—two of them in |2 long and dreary stretch before the 
his original version of ‘‘The Death of astonishingly jubilant conclusion. 
Tintagiles’’—or when Mr. Converse auded 
a@ basset-horn to his orchestra in “te 
Pipe of Desire’? But Strauss is a dan- | 
Eerous man; he is not to be trusted with 


more 


din and stress and fury. the inysterious 
eee aenly ae Rate measures that 
Introduce the theme of the child i 
even a fiddle. introduction of the work. That episndd 
(ne composer gave fair warning }!S something more than novel] and 
when he Stated that the Symphony Strange. It has rare poesy. Much of 
would be “partly humorous” and there;j/the scherzo is entertaining. but here 
Sno excuse for those who insist en||again the enjoyment too often comes 
taking every page seriously and com-/|/from the sense of incongruity, from 
plaining because their sensibilities are | hearing something intrinsically trivial 
apie! and then shocked. It must be |sSwollen fantastically to enormous pro- 
onfessed that the numor is Senerally portions yet moving with incredible 
rough and tumultuous. lightness, as though little and familiar 
PU g's 2 are the members of the Strauss 3 animals having partaken of Mr. H. G. 
amily as portrayed in music restful per- ~ Wells’ food of the gods should dance as 
60ns. It has been easy for the indefati- { monstrous shapes a fantastic fandango 
ore iene ee ‘f Strauss to be flippant in a broad highway. * 
Ser this symphony at his expe se, 
they base their jests and witticisnie oe werk Tee Lang GrawtGae 
non-existent facts. It is all very well to The whole work is too long drawn out. 
'The very ingenuity, the diabolical clev- 


be funny about baby in the bath, baby 
croup, | ‘ 
I erness becomes wearisome. Cacophonougs 


being Spanked, baby with the 
ete., ete., but as I have said Strauss has 

ime Wiedic ae any minute analysis of | Passages annoy, not because they are 

music finds 4 ard Soh wags hearing. the | cocophonous, but because they produce 

dents and other bi hogs Soak of these inci- |no real effeet—they serve no artistic 

, other imeidents, disagreeable purpose, -Other hearings might remove 

the impression that there are passages 

where the intricacy of the voice weav- 


or pleasant, in babyhood, he finds them 
by force of his own imagination. 

ings defeats the intention of the com- 
poser. 
like 


Let me record only a few impressions, 
A work this should he 


for this alone is possible after one hear- 

ing. 
more thas: once in the space of a month, 
A single hearing is unfair to the com. | 


The themes are for the 

bignificant or common. 
poser, the conductor, the orchestra and 
the audience. ‘ 


most part in- Diages 
The strength of 
works is never 

is in the ex- 
es of his themes, | 
weavings, in dynamic 


Strauss in his orchestral 
thematic invention: it 
traordinary use he makes 


’ 


: : The gac- 
tion that thus stands Out in bold relief 


his portraiture 
It is easier 
for him to be complex than to be sim- 


the cradle 


I much prefer to all this pother and | 


bari i>? 
asic le invents” 
®& and inherent beauty. 


as it were, - 
A. certain amount of explanation is ab- 

essa honest en- | 
portions of the work. These | 


are uninteresr- | 
As absolute music they do dae 


They give only | 
impression of anuch ado about notniner 


hand, | 
any Indication and with. 
Vaguely comprehensive title 
vety effective, chiefly py the elo- 
quence and passion. of poly phonic trent. 


in the adagio, There | 


the | 
Bs ene a 
are here de. 
veloped and joined together till. nesetane 


and the sonority of the 
nd irre- 
suggestion of* delight 

e. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
i 


—— 


The performance was. on the whole, — 
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one of extraordinary, ‘incredible brill-' 
iance. There were a few slips, notice- 
ably in the brass, but it must be re- 
membered that the music js thick with 
extreme mechanical difficulties. Dr. 
Muck richly deserved the applause and 
the recalls, and. the tribute was paid to) 
the players as well. | 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch was unfortunate in 
that Brahms’ concerto came after such 
& prodigious ‘‘machine.’’ He was wun- 
forunate also in his choice of the dry 
and drab cuncerto. He showed self- 
abnegation and courage by choosing it. 

1 was able to hear only the first two 
movements, and the finale is the move- 
‘ment in which a virtuoso has the most 
Opportunity. In the first two move- 
‘ments Mr. Gabrilowisch played with un- 
‘derstanding and with solidity of style. 
It was .a sound and musical perform- 
ance. That it was not charming or en- | 
grossing or stirring was the fault of! 
Johannes Brahms. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 

brew! wo 24: © : 

A NOTE ON MR. GABRILOWITSCH’S | 
PLAYING 


An Interesting Recital and Its Impressions | 
—“Dinorah” of the Goat--Brahms and 
the Apollo Club—Humor of “About Town” 
—The Programmes of Coming Concerts— | 
Langdon Mitchell Undertakes Another | 
Play for the Fiskes—More “Early Shaw” | 


» One charm of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing 
| as he exemplified it once more in his recital 


‘at Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon is its» 


‘continence. He seems very seldom to force 
' himself, his music or his instrument. He 
| would not have his piano an orchestra or 
| goad it into thunders at one extreme and 
shrieks at the other. He comprehends and 
feéls his music individually, but he does not 
_ find it necessary to prove his individuality 
. by distortion or exaggeration. He does not 
|-rely upon. the unexpected; he never seems 
| to be wringing the last drop out of his own 
powers. Yesterady he played Beethoven's 
' rondo in G major, for example, with a sup- 
«ple precision of rhythm and a clear and 
edgeless rounding of phrase that kept the 
formal grace of the music and gave it rip- 
pling flow. His touch and his tone were of 
@ transparent and musing lightness. It is 
the delight of the ultra-modern pianist to 
proclaim his discovery of Bach by overdoing 
‘his music. Give ear, he says to his hear- 
ers, and you shall hear Bach played emo- 
‘tionally. It is equally the delight of the 
ultra-conservative pianist to prove his loyal- 
ty to Bach by underplaying his music—as 
though dry rigidity were the sign by which 
the classics conquer. Mr. Gabrilowitsch in 
_the prelude, sarabande and gavotte that he . 
‘chose avoided either extreme. He brought 
)the music to the ear as a design might come 
*to the eye—tonal pattern springing from | 


f roy wee 
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place in the whole fabric with due rhyth- 
mical accent. In his playing were the 
charm of form, the zest.of rhythm and the 
sense of music that is its own excuse for 
being, that needs no emotion but that of its 
own ordered spontaneity. He let Bach 
flow. 

Again, in this playing of Schubert’s 
sonata in A minor, Mr. Gabrilowitsch was 
persuasively continent. Many a pianist nas 
a suspicion, not altogether unwarranted, 
that the years are emphasizing the prolixity 
of the music and that the tarnish of time 
has here and there dulled its gloss. Then 
he seeks to hide these spots by over-em- 
phasis and to veil undue length by undue 
modulation. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was wiser. 
The listener noted the waste places less than 
usual, because no obvious labor -obtruded 


them. The pianist slipped over them, as 


wise conductors now slip over the similar 
places in many a classic symphony, letting 


| them, as Dr. Muck does, play themselves. 


By a similar sparing of labor Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch saved the variations of the slow 
movement from tedium. He did not strive 
to contrast them; but kept them in the vein 


. of quick improvisations. 


The particular charm, however, that Mr. 


-Gabrilowitsch gave to the sonata and to 


some of the short pieces that followed was 


| aecnarm of tone. It was clear, pure, trans- 
| parent, rounded, supple, warm—beautiful 
| sound in itself, but sound that was the more 


beautiful and vital because it was animated 
by poetic imagination and ordered by poetic 
discernment. The pianist’s deliciousness of 
tone freshened the sonata; his contrasts an 1 
gradations kept the music undulating, while 
steady and _ unforced warmth played 
through it. The Schubertian charm and 
grace and fancy emerged again, and made 
their own beauty. Still more delicately 
suggestive were Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s tonal 
snadings in Tschaikovski’s little “Song of 
Autumn.” The whole mood is of sub- 
dued and sustained melancholy, yet eaca 
phrase, almost, is a variation in pensive 
fancy for sensitive and supple tone to re- 
flect. There are as many lights in the music 
as in a soft autumn sky, and Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s tone caugiat them. It served as well 
the spottier coloring and the air of romantic 
improvisation of Rachmaninoff’s prelude in 
G minor. It undulated to what little rhyth- 
mic grace and accent Glazounoff put into 
his gavotte. Then, in Liszt’s study in E 
minor it had a fascinating and elastic bril- 
liance. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s Liszt is not a 
Liszt that volleys and thunders up and 
down the keyboard; still less is it a Liszt of 
showy ‘“‘stunts’’; and least of all the softly 
clouded Liszt that Mr. Joseffy used to con- 
jure out of his own temperament. The Rus- 
sian’s is a Liszt of kaleidoscopic brightness 
and animation, juggling ecstatically througna 


)wthese ‘“‘transcendental studies.” 


This same continence and poise distin- 
guished Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing of 
Brahms’s second concerto at the Symphony 
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concert Jast week, in circumstances tnat | M@ke this passion potent by its very Feti-) 
‘were a temptation to transgression. Th¢ | C&nce- om 


concerto is three-quarters of an hour long, Thus under all the superficial dryness and 
gd the music is of Brahms in his austerest | %ll the mathematical figuration of the con- 
vm. It happened to follow Strauss’s “sin- | Certo Hes an austere passion of creation 


fof Domestica,” fifty minutes long in its | that is seemingly the mood of the whole, 


_turn, flamboyant in contrast; and as new | The music is its own reason for being, asa 


and much-heralded music, fastening and | DUllding, before it has a tenant or g@ 
exhausting the attention of the audience. | PUrPpose, embodies the art and the cone | 
The situation was pitiless for the pianist; | Structive passion of the architect. It wa o 
the temptation must have been nearly irre- | the merit of Mr. Gabrilowitsch that he. 
sistible to do something, even with Brahms, | Pl#yed the concerto with a grave and etic 
to make the listeners “sit up.” Yet Mr, | Cent eloquence, ay one who thoughtfully 
Gabrilowitsch seemed to take thought only | T€@@7S and shapes a musical structure bes 
of the music before him. He saved it from | fre the ears and the imaginations of hig | 
dryness by the flowing and edgeless quality | he<rers, and in the progress of the work 
of his tone. He saved it from obscurity by | “nds and expresses sober emotion. He did 
a quiet clarity. He respected its reticence | 2°t try to make the concerto sensuous when 
and in that reticence lies the sober | t 1S not so. He did not try to make it dry, 


power of the music. It is‘easy to say that | 2@r%d, mathematica., mechanical, when it is 
Brahms achieved the concerto by persist- | ROt 80. He did keep it austere, but in its 


ent mental process. In it to excess is in- | *imd impassioned. Doing so, he anq@ 


tellect that thinks in tones. But often this | @Uditors with him, understood, felt and pee 
intellect is thinking with a pure and sub- | 8Pected it as much as most of us may Tn 
dued passion of thought that throbs un- | 2! his playthg here, Mr. Gabrilowitsch hag 
derneath the outward austerities of form | &!V€m no clearer token of widening anq_ 
and expression. It is possible to think with | TPening pdéwers, and he has. still to tury 


passion as well as to feel with it, and to his thirties. ¢ if 
ae sh eeeeeneeentemeeian dt ea | A a 2 oe 
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STRAUSS PICTURES HIS 
FAMILY LIFE IN SYMPHON 


Se ee ee ee 
: a eee wee ee eee 


Boston’s Orchestra Plays with Powerful Effect Sen= 


sational Work of Composer of “‘ Salome.” 


‘ 
Roatew (uneanw : Poke, } 179) 
By Kent. Perkins. . ) 
New , oly ny P . *%. 
hap York had its Richard Strauss @Pendemnation. Last night brougiar -— 
f i? hs ; ° ‘ , of . ai . . ¢ 
ertome™ jamboree and the Gothamites. of @erst hearing in Boston and Symphony 
tender moral sensibilities called: in the re the ee ee 
police. Boston last night, with the aid’ mca “ae 
e ae Muck and the Symphony Orchestra?’ Was Splendidiy Produced. 
it¢ a iC . Sd dodh ab te ct sect vw : 
es phe Richard Strauss ‘Symphonia Do-? Dr. Muck and the orchestra had given 
estica’ raek “ ca alk ~ > 
Ade ae racket. A Day in the Strauss* the work long and strenuons study and 
wea 7. | and there were times when one? rehearsal, and it was played with magnifi- 
ANGE to call .t t ice ad ne ' ; . 
bine ae 59 obs Iiup police, not as pro-*cent power, splendid tonal effect and an in- 
« , 4 Tq ~SPvriw " 5 , ' . ; 
Whole ver Sac ake ioe Pea but to take thej telligent artistry that made known all its 
station Vereamter Strauss faniily to the} veanties and all its garish realism. He 
This eta ta vg, ea The people were warned: to be in their 
istic featee a was roused, when.in the real-jseats promptly .on time, as it meant #@ 
oi. "ohh of the music Herr Strauss!wait of over three-quarters of an hour 
ay ating the baby, the young Stravssfin the lobby for those who were ver. 


ee east 
- ee ee = 


1 Srl 9p - ReeiA all his titanie power and There were a few dilatory ones, however, 

Apdo rere eh Sada ey arguing with!}and they pecred anxtously through the 
on ike beet wae ¢ she rapped out a tattoo} class doors at the various erisis- in the. 
nliesize hor hon the stove lifter to em-|j Strauss family, as if wondering what ter 
Strauss’ s My en” milk is rific tragedy was going on inside, At the, 
kaberad. ait hay pad gaa Symphony” has at-{) close of the piece the great audience § e| 
“Salome” ; a Bias much attention «ags!}the orchestra and its conductor tremendous 
tpevoray pt Peuaed nearly as much eon- | outbursts of applause aad cheers, and they 
stage’ y He Hrs! 1 reward, both for their 
’ sue 


Work Is Colossal. . 
For the “Domestic Symphony” is truly 
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1906-O7. 


(First time. ) 
Soloist 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to “‘The Betrothed of the Czar.”’ 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN 
SYMPHONY No. Re 


YI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
ALEXANDER PHTSCHNIKOFF. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
GLAZOUNOFF, 
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ee ee oe aoa bid id pce ue gk a ii ae mo ie eat Ren a ei ade ies 
ds on the skill as|j ment, but why should ‘people have to 
: spree Sin ah 4 nearly an hour to- ‘ fe 1 
‘well as the endurance of its performers. [nearly ge Bea Fou sg Nong go 

| It. is too big and toe varied, too full of | Hedge-podge: 

‘eontradictions, _ beauties, blemishes an 

problems for detailed diseussion in an 

article of nederate length or after 4 siagle 
hearing. consequently only a brief, general 

idea of it can be given here. 

Strauss in the work has frankly attempt- 

ed to give a musical picture of a day in 

this own family. It is built on three ghief. 

themes that represent himself, his young) 

son di k. baby, ay his 7; 3 og at is hoe 

eidental thematic reference to aunts apa ” 
uncles. Strauss professes to abhor pro-| ON 1906 GO. 
grams for his music, yet he took care be- | 

fore this piece was first produced in New| 


York to give a detailed analysis of it to) BOSTON S 

a clever newspaper man who put it all in | RCHESTRA 

the paper. * : 
It opens with me rroee in a calm and | 

meditative mood, ‘This gives way to more | 

lively and strenuous thoughts, possibly Dr. KARL MUCK Conductor 

roused by reflections of what will happen ° ° 

when Frau Strauss comes In. She does. 

eome in and there is ‘something doing”’ | 


promptly: ‘The baby is introduced by a | 


ovely and tender melody played on the| 

obor ad’ Amour, an obsolete instrument that | | 

has: been occasionally revived in. recent VI Ge (th: yl 
years. There is argument over the baby | 6 - 
and all the varying possibilities of the 

situation are voiced by the orchestra. The | 

aunts and uncles appegr and according to 

a note in Strauss’s score, the aunts of the 


paby say: ‘‘Just like papa,’’ while the : SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, AT & P.M 


uncles chirp: “Just like mamma.”’ 


Baby Put to Bed. ‘ 


Things calm down in the house of Struss. 
The child is put to bed with an exquisite 
eradle song and you know just what time 


it is, for the clock strikes seven. There is | 
a long forceful and_ beautiful intermezzo | Programme. 
and then Papa and Mamma Struss either | 
have a lot of bad dreams or there is a 
hot curtain ete a wiser ar ge of , 
the house holds up his end with vigor. | | 2 ‘ 
The dove of peace settles down again and! | IMSKY-KORSAKOFF, OVE , ‘4 
there is some exquisite and plassionate . | VERTURE to “The Betrothed of the Czar.” 
love misic, as a relief from. the Strauss | 
squabbling. ; 
The clock strikes seven again, this 
time in the morning. The baby cries and | TSCHAIKOWS 
the household starts in again. There are | | KY, " : ; 
those who can see the baby have his bath | | CONCERTO for VIOLIN. 
and go through all the little details of | 
ehild life in the morning—and there is 
variety enough in the music to warrant 
any deduction. Apparently, after Baby 
‘Strauss begins his play, he falls and 
‘bumps his head and fhe worst trouble of | 
all sor roe » Poripaair the pega Mc moth- |. | 
er. developes in a regular Donnybrook | . 
fair, and one wonders that such " gerfol | GLAZOUNOFF, 
scenes are possible in a sedate and respec- | Fi i 
table German family. | (First time.) 


One of Richard’s Dreams. 


The “husband theme” finally dominates 
ond rules the musie as the symphony comes 
to an end, but those who profess to know 
the Strauss family in actual life say that | 
this is a dream of Herr Richard’s and not | Soloist: 
pure realism. | 
Granting what is perfectly true, that 
there are many beauties in tht ‘‘Domestic 


'Symphony,” what is the use of such | ALEXANDER PETSCHNIKOFF. 


SYMPHONY No. s. 


'‘musie’? There is art in it, but this 
comes in small homeopathic doses, amid 


‘oceans of trash. There are bits of en-| 
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(Mephisto Waltz.) 


1906-O7. 
(First time at these concerts.) 


Programme. 
OVERTURE, “‘The Roman Carnival.” op. 9. 


EPISODE No. 2, from Lenau’s ‘‘Faust.”’ 


(First time at these concerts.) 


THREE ORCHESTRAL SKETCHES, ‘‘The Sea.”’ 


I. From Dawn till Noon on the Ocean. 


II. Frolics of Waves. 


OLAF’S WEDDING DANCE. op. 22. 


XVI. CONGERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2, AT8 P.M. 
Scene in the Tavern, 


III. Dialogue of the Wind and the Sea. 


Symphony Hall. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


ALEXANDER RITTER. 


DEBUSSY. 
BERLIOZ. 
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DEBUSSY’S ORCHESTRAL SKETCHES 
OF “THE SEA” 


Music of Characteristic Fluidity and Sug- 


gestion That Yet I.acks Something of 
the Spontaneity and Sensitiveness of His 
Earlier Work—The Idiom of Debussy and 
His Seeming Aims in It—His Pictures 
and Secrets of the Sea 


From Richard Strauss, whose later mu- 
Sic he loves little, Dr. Muck has passed to 
Debussy, whose music he may love still 


less, and last Friday he and the Symphony 
Orchestra played for the first time in Bos- : 


ton and probably in all America the French. 
nan’s three “Orchestral Sketches” of ‘“‘The 
Sea.”’ They are Debussy’s last published 
composition for orchestra, and they were 
first played in Paris sixteen months ago. 
He has named them ‘‘From Dawn to Mid- 
day on the Sea.” “The Sport of the 
Waves,” and “Dialozue of the Wind and 
the Sea.’’ Otherwise there is no printed 
hint of their poetic cantents. Instrument- 
ally they are scored for an ordinary mod- 
ern orchestra with a celesta added, which 


hearer may gather what he will. 


is a@ very modest asking for an ultra-mod- 


ern composer. Perhaps Debussy looks in 
his heart rather than in his instruments 
when he writes. In Paris the Sketches met 
what the old theatrical records call a 
mixed reception. The devotees and the 
partisans of Debussy acclaimed the char- 
acteristic perfections of the music. Those 
who will have none of him spent their 
wit or their acrimony upon the sketches. 
The few to whom Debussy 
a narrow cult nor a hateful thing sug- 
gested quietly that the sketches were not 
altogether of his best work. Yesterday the 
audience seemed interested but cold. Not 
a hand stirred after the first sketch; a very 
unusual incident at a Symphony concert; 
a few moved after the Second; a few more 
after the third. The talk of the lobbies, 
Outside a flash or two of blue-stockinged 
wit was of other things 

Debussy seems to need Suggestion for 
his music. The making of tonal patterns 
for the sake of their Own beauty and noth- 
ing else has seldom allured him, in: spite of 
his ironical professions to the contrary. 
Dramatic ideas in the conventional sense 
(as the story of Francesca da Rimini is 
dramatic), or dramatie music-making for 
its own sake (as a symphony of Tschai- 
kovski’s is dramatic) have seldom stirred 
him, 
impression as the reason and the 
of the music. The impression may come 
from many sources, but often it 
Springs from nature. Recall such titles 
a3 “Gardens in the Rain,’’ or ‘Re. 
flections jin the Water.” Recall es- 


purpose 


was neither |! 


answer. 


His titles almost always hint at an | 


‘they moved across the 
and color and contour teuched 
tion, and out of the impression came his. 
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sky, 


music. A chief virtue of that music is 
lovely fluidity. 


delineate are solid beside it. 


The affinity betwee: aii three i¢ 
Obvious. The fruit of it in some form or 
other was inevitable. Free as Debussy is 
in variety of impressions and in the cholee 
of them for musical expression, he was al- 


most bound in temperament to write sooner 


or later of the sea. Perhaps, for thought 
of this very obligation, the three sym- 
phonic sketches seemed less Spontaneous 
than most of his music, less sincere and 
within the chosen idiom more rhetori¢al, 
In the other orchestral pieces the blending 
of impression and expression is of a perfect 
fulness. In the sea pieces there are mo 


ments when, as it seemed yesterday, De-’ 
bussy turns rhetorical, and when his imagi- 


nation falters. From beginning to end the 
listener fancies that the music has cost 
labor; that impressions have been sum- 
moned for it. 

Of those the responsive 
He may 
fancy, as he listens, the dawn over a 
shadowy and lapping sea. He may hear 
the morning breeze stir it or the morn- 
ing light ripple it. He may feel the 
waves awakening to a playful animation 
and the sea expanding, as it were before 
his eyes. He may see the waves turn 
brighter, curl their crests, scatter their 
Spray. He may hear them racing, eddy- 


impressions 


ing, dancing in their play, shaking them- 


selves into prismatic spray, or pausing 
in momentary stillness, then undulating, 
then drawing circle around cirele. Or he 
may listen to their voices, 
joling, mocking, wooing 


The very clouds it woul 
Now the sea 
is the most fluid thing in nature and De-. 
'bussy’s music is the 
- music. 


most fluid thing in’ 


their motion 


7 
\ 


r 


chiding, ca- | 
the wind that 


plays over them and with its voice makes | 


In the music 
nocturne, the clouds move and light an@ 
the winds have their play with them. In 
the sea-pieces the waves move endlessly 
and light and the winds have also their 
play with them and every wave with its 
fellow. ‘The tale used to go that De- 
bussy had sat in barracks on the out- 
Skirts of Paris and watched clouds hour 
upon hour. He may have watched the 
sea as endlessly. But the clouds of the 
nocturne and the see rf the orchestral 


Sketches are alse and equally the clouds 


and the sea of a poet's vision. They are 
not the things themselves, like the de- 
lineations of Strauss’s music. They are 
Debussy’s dream of them, and the secrets 
that they tell hin. 

For Debussy, 
Frenchmen, is a poet who happens to write 


in tores, rather than a composer who may 


nourish poetic ideas and receive poetie im- 
pressions. The composer would get his 


music to the expression of his poetry. The 


| poet who would write in tones needs make 


like other of the new. 


of the familiar | 
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his dreams. The composer sets then, few poets write it. | as a ee a a Ya | gro ok ch i | ice 


. Of the four composers whose works. 


L | two, Saerpany rane "Hattee wars ? reps = 
iy 


about intensifying his melodies, amplifying 


his polyphony, accenting his. rhythms, di- }| | gives | : | ON | "wr 2 we. ; 
versifying his harmonies. Not so, retorts | . The Symphony Concert | : REHE A RS A 
the poet; you are only forging your own . 


fetters the tighter. The real virtue of mu- On Saturday evening, as on Friday after- ! 

sic aS a means of poetic expression is its |} "00n, the playing of Debussy’s ‘Sea Pieces 

perfect fluidity and incessant movement. It |. @t the Symphony concert had exquisite un- | BY OLIN DOWNES 
is all impalpable curves—flowing, flowing, }| derstanding on thé part of the conductor and | : i 

flowing, and taking the shape and the | exquisite fineness of expression on the part | | [The programme of the 16th Symphony 

color with which imagination may 1 of the men. It is the custom to call Dr. | Orchestra rehearsal, which took place | 

clothe them. If Debussy is the poet, | }Muck an _ objective .conductor—9one who yesteruay afternoon, consisted of Debus- | 

who would write in tones because no | would give, not himself, but the composer Sy’s three orchestral sketches, “The git 
‘medium would give him such free- } and his music true and characteristic voice. Sea,’’ performed for the first time tere: Ssy con- 
dom, he found it in the nocturnes, }. But there are objective conductors who, “Olaf’s Wedding Dance,” by Alexander | tinues to be a puzzle, for his harmonie 
in the piece of the faun, and now again in with all their effort and sincerity, cannot Ritter, the author of the poem affixed to} ideaS8 are expressed in such strange 
the sea sketches, To listen to them yester- || hear some voices, and thus fail to transmit the score of Strauss’ “Tod und Verklar- ga cen lor edge to eatin eae 
day was to receive little sense of melodies, | them to their hearers. Debussy’s, above ung,” also performed for the first time; arihodox brain. The trio named, “Phe. 
of rhythms, of figures in the ordinary sense that of almost any other living composer’s, Liszt's ‘Mephisto Waltz,”’ and Berlioz’ ! Sea,”’ are termed impressionistic. 
of the words, and none of the relations of | is a singularly evasive and baffling voice. overture “Le Carnival Romaine.” _ | sketches of the ocean. The first is en- 
music that custom kas made arbitrary. || Yet Dr. Muck heard it as clearly as he heard | The feature of the concert was the/ titled “From Dawn Till Noon on the 


sented by pieces played for the 
times at these concerts. The f 


——es- 


r >, our y . ‘ y 
Rather there came the sense of endless Strauss’s in the ‘Sinfonia Domestica”’ a few performance of Debussy’s' sketches. ; Ocean ;, the second, Frolics of: the: 


: r ie . Waves,’’ and the third, “Dialozue of 
harmonies, endless modulations flowing one weeks ago, as he has heard many voices, hey are three in number. The first is Wind and Wave.” Kach one is fan- 


from another, flowing side by side, separat- || old and new, the winter through, and made intended to FEPIOPOnt “From Dawn Till | tastic, the modulations are almost con-- 
ing, converging, but undulating always, The || it speak in characteristic tones. The music gg a the Ocean,” the Second *“Frolies |; tinuous pet rio sows . ons | Bee 
music was of changeful and supple and |! had its perfect plasticity, its endless glint, i a eae £] see visite Dialogue of the po el span Wa ra pdt 9 
sensitive curves of sound. And each curve | its glamor, its suggestion. More: it had a snd and the. Sea. an fnoessant ‘rostitheness which or 
; ORY F : murely Debussy has never penned a uf €" PP ashok 
had color according as the instruments continuity that some conductors cannot find more marvellous and “subtie cc + course is typical of Neptune’s domain, ,_ 
that shaped it, and the colors blended or | in Debussy. Subtle harmony flowed from this eat if ta so he “glits nits Ms tating Sb Fan gel Sr antthe aan prere pepe seca i 
‘ » ‘ e ¥ : ‘ ie a ' x . ik? OP pe '& q ¥ i e eda, ‘ un Ss 

contrasted with infinite shadings. subtle narmony, yet melodic Contgurs neve: cessfully exercised his incredible skill in | detail, deliberately bold and somewhat 
. The suggestion of these curves and colors quite vanished, themes splintered o1 dis- the blending of color and the use of * irritating at times because there are so. 
was what Debussy’s imagination willed. | solved in fragments, like the very spray of strange involved or conflicting rhythms feW xestful measures, The man ce 
Out of them he wove the shining web of the _ the sea that Debussy would picture, and Which convey psychological suggestions wonder in conjuring up odd instrumen- 
‘sea. Or he made little waves to curl and} strange instrumental timbres blended or and impressions in a manner only pos- | ‘@l combinations and the composition fs 
dance in them, Or he wrought them of the | contrasted like the mysterious voices of De- sible to-this inimitible Frenchman. In : remarkable in this respect: if in mo 
‘Spray, Or he gave them the voice of wind | bussy’s own wind and waves. Throughout this music there are rare and precious || eal illustration is vivid and typical. Dr 
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other. Knowing thé subject the musi- 
-and sea at peace or troubled. Or he bade | the sound was as the surface of the. sea harmonies, shifting, evanescent play of || Muck guided his forces safely and dex- 
light take its sport with them. Or the ever the same, yet ever changeful. At light and Shade, and we are strangely | terously through this ocean of har-~ 
“music turned gray with the monotony, the | every turn the virtuosity of the men obeyed. conscious of the indefinable mystery of | mabrealation Sueoee sig igh roasts 
pmelancholy and the loneliness of the sea. the conductor’s and the composer’s will. the sea. This is a wonderful, unique The Russian, Alexander Ritter based 
“Then was Debussy most sea-poet in tones. They read the poetry of sound that Debussy art, and the composer has unquestionably his waltz, “King Olaf’s Wedding | 
‘of the waters and pondered them perhaps | though it were no new and strange idiom. Breat, vital art? Is it elemental enough |} Which my Gunn tals 1D Ove. More 8. DE 
-overmuch. For the exquisite spontaneity The performance of the “Sinfonia Domes- to appeal ta succeeding generations ang cane decrees that he” chal thane 
and iridescence of “The Afternoon of a tica’? was a large achievement of orchestral differing epochs of thought and ©Xpres- i and be executed immediately. After the 
Faun’’is notin the sea-pieces, nor in them 'S \ eloquence. That of the “Sea Pieces’? was 
_ the perfect completenessand sincerity of the 4g fne achievement of orchestral intuition. 


sion? Is it not rather a new taste, a ceremony there is a dance, and at mid- 
rarity, calculated to appeal to the refined night the executioner appears... But 
-nocturnes. Yet even while it toiled a most ' Each was like the re-creation of the music 
‘sensitive imagination was writing a most and each held the listeners rapt. 


sensuousness Of a hyper-refined age? To }} when search is made for the bride and 

uS this music lacks the vast, elemental shay» hainpey ee a are path 4 ee 

ot , abate 68 oe mana Pa n e river. e main part of the 

“yh er for sapaisikotionety ‘igs Pipe ty H .T. P. Mis na Pt I igs can cawenrar te co atti is an old-fashioned German 

Beary ag the hem. Kabiiesy: war making i pal aso 9st aA Re On. tis cone ‘in oF 5 ‘oonttasting the dances with the 

ptuously upholstered apartment and somber incidents, Ritter shows consider- 

poetry of tones, and in it was the secret and puffing blue rings of smoke into the air. fable skill, for the interruptions are 

the mystery of all poetry—the power to in- “Olat’s Wedding Dance” is a rather | @ffective, the ‘atmosphere’ is clearly 

‘sinuate or to stir responsive emotions. They surprising product when one considers { 8U88ested, and the whole work is effec- 

were not really of the sea or of imaginations | the source from which it came. Ritter we tive. rhe orchestra played the work 

a ihe A catt in splendid fashion and showed the skill 

concerning it. They were of the strange had conceived to be a thinker, a scholar, of the band by interpreting the Liszt 

évanescent beauty of those harmonies, the and somewhat of an iconoclast. Did he ‘“‘Mephisto”’ waltz, which followed, in 

strange iridescence of those modulations, intend ‘this waltz to be seriously taken? Ba differentic 3 ie Ly coe re 

the subtle and changeful tints of those It is a beer-garden affair, and scarcely reaks erentiy trom ose Or the 

shadings. It was a new pleasure of a new Ritter piece, The latter were, gloomy. 
-sort of ordered sound. And therein was its 
justification. It had brought freedom, 
emotion, suggestion, beauty. There was 

“Magic in it, and by this magic it had drawn 

into tones the voice of the sea and its se- 


crets—a sea that it is easiest to hear as 


a ct tl i tt a fatal ely ee 


rorthy ¢€ i ace i seri S “O- . 
worthy OF: @ place -on- a serious ‘prowe oo foreboding; in the ‘‘Mephisto” the 


gramme, i P d. Sa 
The *‘Mephisto Waltz’ has been dubbed tons heat Siven netiiacitter "The Cetek 
“music of the bagnio,”’’ anu alleged to be | was unusually brief. ‘ | 
unfit for the chaste ears of a Symphony |. The program this week will be devoted 
audience. Yet no one seemed offended | tO, the classics, the first three works 
yesterday afternoon, and it was warmly | P@ing, of the 18th century, The first 
: ‘ abe Pings AP inverse, | 2uMber will be Bach's third Branden- 
in a dream Liszt's ‘‘Mephisto” waltz that applauded. the pertormance, to borrow burg concerto for string orchestra, 
f il d : ‘y ? P : a . : § James Huneker’s phrase, was one of three violins, three violas, three cellos 
pron cowed was coarse reveling beside it. Rit- — “abounding deviltry.” and three contra-basses. This work has 
ter’s dance of the condemned lovers, with , never been played at the Symphony | 
‘dts “effective’’ climax, was melodrama in Mok 


eh 
_ ee et et tt et testes 





Cet A. oe, Met aan aime = 


hough others .of the "same. . eg me urs meme WONdEr in conjuring up 6dd instrumén- 
series hav “abpear d 01 iy na programs | It Meant Much to Many. fal combinations and the compceltian is 
{n ‘the past. — er numbers will’ | gee Cg OE 1 Bia, eR kha 4 Lema ée in s respect n no 
Haydn's second symphony, the overture — This music is to be heard, rather than other, Knowing the subject the musi- 
to 


ozart’s ‘‘Magic Flute,’’ and Bee- + talked about. To some, curious and ex? |} cal illustration is vivid and typical. Dr 7 
thoven’s Symphony No. 8. There will | pectant, but without prejudice, it wag|} Muck guided his forces safely and dex- 


ote chaotic and unintelligible. 


be no soloists. | terously through this ocean of har- 
’ mony whose qualities met with reserved 

Others were interested only in the unus- appreciation on the part of the auditors. 
ual harmonic progressions and in the The Russian, Alexander Ritter, based 
strange use of familiar instruments, And|j his’ waltz, “King Olaf’s Wedding 
there were others to whom this: music Dance,” on a Norwegian legend in 
cay was a highly poetic expression of the |} Which a youth falls in love with a prin- 
sea and its mystery. The sketches are jj cess. The king, the father of the prin- 

at least an answer to those who havelj cess, decrees that he shall marry her 


CO N Cc; E O S cE f ‘SO N insisted that Debussy’s melodic vein is |} and be executed immediately. After the 


| mea 3.0 weak and that he lacks virility. ceremony there is a dance, and at mid - 
evohel 7 —_ Music so strange, so fascinating, so}; Night the executioner appears. But 


| perpiexing, should be heard more than | When search is made for the bride and 

| } i yy 1 j mce in a season. It is a pity that t) bridegroom, their bodies are found float- 

Debussy’s: ‘Sea’ Given Here for First Time and Is Ably [yuetches wre hot On the piogramnte GET Mla in toe rice aoaies are found iam 

id: 3 trys the concert this week. composition is an old-fashioned German 
Rendered at Most Brilliant Performance, Litter’s music to the grim Norse Saga, |, Waltz. 


placed between “the Sea.”’ and the fami- ; In .contrasting the dances with the 
} 


i 


SYMPHONY'S 16TH si 


lar ‘‘Mephisto” waltz, was killed on} ©2mber incidents, Ritter shows consider- 

Thus do some cry out against this spe- the spot. The subject chosen by Ritter! @ble skill, - for ‘the interruptions are | 

BY PHILIP HALE cific portraiture.in music. might well serve a composer of greater effective, the “atmosphere gh clearly | 

; : imagination and richer invention, Neither | SU&sested, and the whole work is effec-.| 

. The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- Some Music That Does. . ue dance music nor that which typifies} ve. The orchestra ‘played the work : 

phony orchestra, ,.Dr. Muck, conductor, But the sea is very old and itis still | the executioner is striking either. in [ ¢ eprencid er eg and SNOW eG Fe aa : 

took ‘place’ last night in Symphony young; it is monotonous and it ‘s terrible ecstasy of passion or in bodement, An | PMeviiste Wilts hich Pi | 
Hali, The programme was as follows: | in its variety of expression. The same innerently cheap waltz is heavily scored. | ‘arte nae ale define. 


corn ” pe an z : : idence In Liszt’s scene from Lenau’s ‘‘Faust”’ eA Dirlecenue +0 Raggy Preis « sie 
ps pay PS eas Sporn ee ne ahs sea that was to Aeschylus as multitudin- the sensuousness is akin to sensuality, tae hi ee, STO tRORe 


Trt we Tee TT Ritter piece. The latter were gloomy 
(3) “Dialogue. of the Wind and the ous laughter was so dreaded by John on but how diabolicaily clever this music , ; ( 


: ae Y / and foreboding: in the ‘Mephisto’. the 
Dae ete tN, o's we ede De vec che sveeeeese Debussy 4 Patmos that‘in the heaven he saw In the is! Nota point is missed. Familiar as J Ciabolic was revealed. The Berlioz over- 
“Olaf’s Wedding Dance’’..............A. Ritter) Wondrous vision there is no sea. Is it not 


no the work is, it is always engrossing, and | ture was given brilliantly. The concert 

EIEGED VUMICR . occ ce ceccceceecs covccteckdl@Me possible for a composgr who is on inti- the performance last hight was drama- !was unusually brief 

Overture, ‘Roman Carnival’’............Berlioz “mate terms with the ocean to express in tic, euphonious, and eminently Mephis- | The program this week will be devoted 
The compositions by Debussy and tones some of its characteristics? Are tophelian. Nor éven after Debussy and |to the classics. the first. three works 

Ritter were played for the first time in’ there no measures in two overtures of Liszt did Berlioz, the great forerunner, | heinge of she 18th century. The first 

this city. I believe the performance of Mendelssohn in the first movement of the 


: MECNIOCISS st me iS Te oid-fashioned. ;; number will be Bach’s third Branden- 
Debussy’s ‘Sea’ was the first in the Ocean symphony, in Scheherazade, " Muck and the orchestra were | burg concerto for string orchestra. 
United States. In “Sadko’’ and in Gilson’s Symphonic 


heartily a plauded after the supero | three violins, three violas. three ‘cellos 

There are some who insist that musie poem that bring the sea irresistibly ty close of “T' and even those who g and three contra-basses.- This work has 
written even by the most imaginative; Mind, and _ that Without aid of pro- joy the music won- never beon played at the Symphony 
skilful and audacious composer cannot sramme? dered at the splendor of the perform- | concerts, although others of the same 
portray a scene in nature or a phenom- Nor 1s there any need of programme 


! { ance. series have appeared on the programs 
enon of nature so effectively, either by dao the meaning of - Debussy’s P / “ - | In the past.” Other numbers will be 
an attempt at photographie realism, by w'Sketches, oe hether these sketches be- bongte 7 1 t4% Haydn's second Symphony, the overture 
‘impressionism,’ or by subtle sugges- long to music or to a new art is a gues- Boston Symphony Orchestra. J to Mozart's ‘‘Magic Flute,” and Bee- 
tion, as a painting or a page of printed tion that. need not-now be discussed. 


NI | Of the four composers whose works |thoven’s Symphony No. §. There’ will 
words. Nor is it necessary, to speak: about 


7 - ; , : , made up thé 16th Symphony program, | be no soloists. 
Raff wrote an “Autumn symphony, Debussy’s Strange and surprising mu- two, Debressy and Ritter, were repre- ° 
with a dance of ghosts, a hunting scene, sical matérial. ‘The question is simply 


gic sented by pieces played for the first " 
an elegy; with a first movement entitled ‘this: Does he ‘succeed in his Purpese ? times at these concerts. ‘The former, a \ a | 
Mrenchman, is becoming quite conspicu- ( : | 
ous in the musical world, and his three 


“Impressions and Sentiments.”’ What is And here the individuality of the hea¥er 
orchestral sketches under the title of 


— ee ee ee eee —— --~ 
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| all this music and that of other fall com- enters into the answer. There.must be 
posers when weighed against this line of something more in the music than mere 


| Collins: “While sallow Autumn fills thy mimicry of hissing or roaring waves, 


| “The Sea,’’ which opened the program, 
lap with leaves’? of rising ‘or falling tide, of angry re- are less than two years old. Ritter’s . 
There are landscapists in music who sponse to raging wind,. of. monstrous | 'Symphonice waltz, ‘Olaf’s Wedding 
Thave’ composed admirable pages, but playfulness? The composer, it is: true, Dance,’’ was composed about 15 years 


j What one of ‘them could express in can literally reproduce in sound only “azo. Liszt's “Mephisto” waltz and tae 
tones these lines from the same ode, the sound; but he ean Suggest sight and | Berlioz overture, ‘““The Roman Carni- 


ode.“To BHvening’’? Savor to the hearer that is receptive. val,’ completed the program. ‘ 
OF, if chill, blustering winds or driving ra‘in Phe sketches ate more than a- re- > lo many minds Clayde Debussy con- Hf 


—————— SSS ee 


EI I EO oe ee eS ee 
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Prevent’ my willing feet, be mine the hut markable tour de Force; they are some- tinues to be a puzzle, for his harmonic : 
That, from the mountain’s side, thing more than essays in a strange ideas are expressed in such strange 
News wilds, and swelling foods, language, The hearer’ must cast aside forms that his modern musical activ- 
. fi all theories about how musie should be ity and adroitness fail to Satisfy the | 4 
And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d written; he must listen in good faith. Ovthodox brain. The trio named, “The | 


wreck _____. “An ewel, X, o} 
spires; As heard last night, and the perfor- Seg.” are termed 


; ir st mar * ) ; impressionistic f ramili +4 
And ee. simple bell, and marks “pee oy ¥ as gone of oxtraordinary bril- sketches of the ocean. The first is en- Unfamiliar “The Sea” of Debussy 
3 ‘ an ©. ] T > S » sc : - ‘eT “ = * rr: AT 4 > 
Thy dewy fingers draw opens C Sst and the second move titled ““Frem Dawn Till Noon on the 


: ste seemed the more poetic and at Ocean’’: the se 1, ‘‘Frolie * the i aM 
The gradual dusky veil. 3 the same time realistic. The third, While | Wares ana te third ialbeue "te 1 Had Right of Way and Conse 
What symphonic poem entitled “Eg- it was impressive and at times admir- Wind and Wave.” Hach one is fan- ¢ it] | 
don, death’ could’ vie with the first ably mimetic. did not seem so clearly tastic, the modulations are | quently Made Its Legitimate M- 
, CA 0at/alke c 4 > ; 


. os almost con- 
imagined or so convincingly expressed. tinuous and with few, if any, sus- 


It would be impossible to’ give any an- tained melodies, and the orchestration is pression First of All. | 
alysis in the most general way of any managed in such a way as to suggest } 
jin one of the movements, for they are as an incessant restlessness, which of | ——_—__— 
Peky shifting and capricious as the sea itself. 3a is typical of Nentiune’ nai : 
ie a There are fragments of themes: there course is typical of Neptune’s domain. 
Are themes that mi rht b eall at r ic 1 Chey are tonal pietures elaborately In the curiously constructed program 
he i (Pat 5 © called typica ' developed, with an immense amount oF |. 
Be A Steet eee ofr tl ” ky) otives, Which are of exquisite beauty, detail, deliberately bold and somewhat |} Of the sixteenth Symphony concert—one 
and. the shatter of the sea!’’ ) of sound; they are lost; they reappear. few restful measures. The man is a 7 





fered—the unfamiliar ‘“The Sea’ of De- 
bussy had the right of way, and conse- 
quently made’ its legitimate impression 


ae a alike SY as | oi a wa aan ih ik A ats ee ee —— weeny gl SO Bis ee ie —— . — 1 Ce ee Cah UE PRR allt “Sr % agri dele pee) 
“sketches, “The Sea,” that he first played tere epeberatlon ot Inert TermwiEE OF meloaierana' (Tee ie DAILY UVER 
three weeks ago. They ere new to New ne progression that dre no longer | — IUOIUN 135 

| York, and the reviewers there love not the filled with creative imagination. He fails Po 2 coun 

new Frenchmen though they are a shadé to give any impression of the sea, either in 
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first of all. There are three sections in 
this extraordinary. tone-poem, .entitled 
‘rom Dawn Till Noon on the Ocean,”’ 
“Rrolics of the Waves” and “Dialogue 
of the Wind and the Sea,’’ respectively. 
They are remarkably: unlike, considering | 
that all are pictures of the same great | 


the beach where there is a board walk | 
hnd shouting bathers, nor on some huge 
and puffing liner, nor yet at a yacht race, 
with dinner at the club house afterward 
—but far out on some mystic ocean on 
a dream ship moving waywardly under | 
sails set by no mortal hand and with | 
rudder held by capricious fate. As an 
opium eater might behold the sea so 1S 
this music’s expression in strange tona- 
lities, in weird and unearthy coloring 
and in almost inhuman orchestral ef-. 
Ss. : 
rege. the work is not cloudy or uncer-| 
tain. It is filled with that far-away | 
beauty that Debussy inevitably achieves, ) 
and it rises to sonorous and impressive | 
power at many points. Its most striking 
part was the first, where the gradual 
change from the mystery of dawn on | 
the waters to the glowing of the noon- 
day sun is a marvelous upbuilding to a 
gorgeous climax. In the third move- ; 
ment there are big effects that wholly 
disprove the occasional assertion that 
Debussy is without virility. The whole 
was read and played with extraordinary 
poetic instinct and virtuosity. 4 
Ritter’s ‘“‘Olaf’s Wedding Dance that 
followed ost by the propinquity to De- 
bussy’s wonderous orchestral speech 
whatever chance it might have had to 
make any favorable impression. 
pretty poor stuff, 
consisting of but ne 1 
commonplace in itself, in the form of a 
heavy waltz, muddily. orchestrated and 
generally disappointing. 
Then another waltz, the fiery_and dia- 
bolic “‘Mephisto’’ of Liszt. The _ bril- 
liancy and sardonic suggestion of this 
bit of musical sneering is well known, 
and it has made a deeper impression on 
other occasions. Perhaps its wickedness 
is beginning to appear considerably like 
studied artifice. 
But not Debussy or Liszt could dim 
in the slightest the ever fresh and zlow- 
ing beauty of Berlioz’ ‘“‘Roman Carni- 
val’ overture. Here is still the greatest 


Frenchman, and one of the very great-. 


est orchestral painters of all time. 


Boston, MASss, 


B oston Cranscrint | 


8: WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
Second Class fail “tter) 


| purpose is perfectly recognizable. 
_deavors to avoid the old processes of thema- 


| posed upon it. 


It is’ 
however considered, | 
one salient theme, 


more kindly disposed toward Debussy’s 


| music than they are to the hapless J’Indy’s. 
|The sea pieces, however, plainly irritated 
_ Some of them and they uncork their vials of 


contempt upon the composer’s head. Mr. 
Henderson, for example, writes in the Sun: 


| “Mr. Debussy is a man of indisputable talent 
|; and ‘his mastery of orchestral 
scene—a scene, be it understood, not on! | 


technics 
is exceptional even in these days when every 
composer is expected to have perfect com- 
mand of instrumentation. Furtnermore his 
He en- 


tic proposition and discussion and to substi- 
tute for them a plan of harmonic illustra- 
tion with instrumental painting superim- 
His music is the logical out- 
growth of the school of impressionistic com- 
position. Mr. Debussy’s artistic forerun- 
ners sought to employ the older processes 
but to add to tnem a pretentiously compli- 
cated scheme of harmonic expression and a 
palette of tonal color, of which the tendency 
was to substitute tints for form. It would 
be idle to deny that composition along these 
lines has certain possibilities. But when a 


composer abolishes from his outfit all 


elementary units which have existed in music 
since its inception as an art form, wnen ve 
kicks the diatonic scale into the street and 
puts his curse upon the major triad ‘ne asks 
us to give up all those points of basic struc- 
ture on which we have been accustomed to 
rest our troubled souls. Just why Dr. Muck 
should have put himself to the trouble of re- 
hearsing tnese three cacophonous examples 
of morbidity it is impossible to explain. The 
second nad a certain charm and bizarre fas- 
cCination, but the three gave the impression 
of no one of the seven seas known to man. 
Mr. Debussy’s sea is not even that over 
which the dawn comes up like thunder. It 
is more like the unexplored Sargasso Sea, 
full of decay and mystery and unknown nor- 
rors. Debussy can write and fnas written 
more inspiring things.” 

Mr. Aldrich, who is much more open- 
minded and sensitive to this French music, 
was honestly disappointed and he writes 
in the Times: ‘“‘The sketches are meant to 
be, evidently, impressionistic depictions of 
sights and sounds and sensations, vague and 
indefinable, perhaps, as to outline, but sum- 
moning up the essential quality of the sea. 
Debussy’s signal failure in this, his failure 
to attain any real suggestiveness except in 
a few passages, or to convey any charm, is 
all the more striking after his signal suc- 
cess in such pieces as ‘The Afternoon of a 
Faun’ and ‘The Nocturnes.’ There is 
beauty in them, intangible, to be sure, but 


of a searching kind; imagination, glimpses, | 


ithe height of his inspiration. 


mood or in pictorial suggestions. 


its tranquillity, next to nothing of its turbu- 


lence or of its broad sweep. There is more | 


of barnyard cackle in it than anything else. 
There is not much of Debussy’s delicacy, 
richness, or subtlety of orchestration any 
longer discernible here. A mania for stopped 
horns, stopped trumpets, the staccato crepi- 
tation of oboes, seems to have seized him. 
There are patches of color now and again, 
and some sweeping phrases in a true instru- 
mental idiom, but they are fleeting, and they 
lead nowhere.”’ 

Mr. Krehbiel in the Tribune thinks still 
more ill of the sketches, and the few sen- 
tences that he gives to them are also with 
quoting as an example of urbanity, tem- 
perance, imagination and desire to discover 
and to do justice to the composer’s point 
of view—ancient but not always honored 
means and methods of criticism. The pro- 
gramme, writes Mr. Krehbiel, “began with a 


lot of impressionistic daubs of color smeared ifr 
higgledy-piggledy on a tonal palette, with | 
never a thought of form or outline or pur- | 
pose (except to create new combinations | 


of sounds) or logical procedure, but digni- 
fied with no less vast a title than ‘The 
Sea.’ There were three of these groups of 
daubs and splotches, but so far as a mere- 
ly musical mind could determine, the order 
of the pieces might have been reversed and 


the music itself played backward without | 


disturbing or changing in any way their 
Significance, their effectiveness or the in- 
tellectual quality of the pretty rhapsodies 
of unmeaning words which the expositors 
Of the French composer have superimposed 
upon all of his music. One thing only was 
obvious, and that was that Debussy’s ocean 
Was a frog pond, and that some of its den- 


There is 
nothing of its vastness, of its mystery, of 


1of Rubinsvein’s 


MUSICAL MATTERS | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
"Wes ab 26 ie 


Debussy.—Thtee 
sea.’’ “ai 
Alex, Ritter.—Olat’s Wedding Dance, Op. 22. # 
Liszt.—Scene in the Tavern. Mephisto Waltz. 
Berlioz.—Roman Carnival Overture, a 
There was no soloist nor will there be on@ 
next Saturday. This is not a fault; our 
orchestra is a great enough attraction by 
itself, ae 
When we read the title of the first of. 
the sea-sketches by Debussy—‘‘from Dawn” 
till Noon on the Ocean’’—we feared that, in. 
accordance with modern realism, we wer " 
to have a movement seven hours long. #& 
was not so long, but it was terrible while 
it lasted. We do not wish to treat a promi-x 
nent composer flippantly; ‘we find some _ 
musicians for whom we have the highest 
respect going into ecstasies over this work 
and we have honestly endeavored to put 
ourselves into a receptive mood and to dis- 
cern its beauties. We have failed. We can > 
find little else but shreds and patches, and 
the eternal bleatings of muted horns and 
cacklings of oboes breeds only contempt. 
Even the despised Mendelssohn has given 
more graphic sea-music in his ‘*Hebrides 
Overture,’’ while there is more of the flavor 


Programme. 
Orchestral 


Sketches. ‘Ther 


! 


|} of the ocean in the first 50 measures of the | 


“Flying Dutchman” overture than in the’! 
entire Debussy work. The first movement © 
“Ocean Symphony” also’ 
stands far above this tone picture and in 
the same field, Bed 

Frenchmen are notoriously bad sailors, 
and a Gallic picture of the sea is apt to” 
run more to stewards and basins and leme. 
ons than to the wild majesty of Poseidon. 
There was, however, much glow of orches= 


izens had got into the throat of évery one I tration in the second movement and the. 


Of the brass instruments and Stayed there 


from beginning to end, with woful results.” | 
After all, there is nothing like a precon- - 


ceived and settled notion of the way in 


|Which music should be written. 


Mr. Converse’s orchestral fantasia 
Mystic Trumpeter,”’ followed the sea pieces 
Mr. Aldrich, at least, thought well of it. 
“It was magnificently Played,’ he writes, 
and its strength as music and asa delinea- 


tion of what Walt Whitman has put into ~ 


his poem was amply set forth. It is full 
of imagination, and of a SuStained power 
Of musical expression, and it Shows Mr 
Converse at his best, ! 
nied that there are passages that sound 
commonplace, where he has not maintained 


It may be 


brilliant performance of the finale was suf- 
ficient to arouse the audience. Dr? Muck 
was recalled twice at the end, and finally . 
caused. the orchestra to rise to acknowledge 


the applause. We were as mystified at the 
end as at the beginning. We clung, like a) 
drowning man, to a few fragments of the 


“The « tonal wreck, a bit of a theme lrere and @ 


comprehensible figure there, but finally this 
muted horn sea overwhelmed us. If this 
be Music we would much prefer ‘to Jeavée 
the Heavenly Maid until she has got over 
her Hysterics. ‘a 

After this the concert was given over to 


.the dance. Each one of the three last num-. 


bers was a dance of some sort. Olaf’s Wed- 


It is not to be de- 34ing Dance was not a very joyous matter, 


One thought of Sydney Smith’s description 
of the dancers at an English party,—"They | 
looked as if they were hired to do it and 5 


now dim and shadowy, now sharp, though | doubted whether his 
: | fleeting, of things seen and heard in an | “arm’d men h 

“ ussy and Converse in New York {inner vision. But “The Sea’ {s persistently 
» At the concert that the Boston Sympnony|'vely, in its substance as well as in its or- 
Orchestra gave last nigat in New York, Dr.| chestral investiture, which, with Debussy, 
Muck repeated Debussy’s 


) were doubtful about being paid.” But it- 
must be borne in mind that the unfortunate. 
Olaf was to be executed at midnight after: 
indulging in this revelry. When a niall 
knowns that the headsman is waiting for 
the final cadence he may be excused for 


losing his head beforehand. There was, 


representation «of 
astening’”’ has not a little too 
much easy realism. But the finer sections 
Of his work are finely felt and strongly . 


, ~ Knit, and it is music that is a credj e— 
sympnonic| are so nearly one, and it is prosaic in its | school to which it belongs. ver ae 
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3, in 


three VIOLAS, three VIOLONCEL- 
& H., No. 


8, in F major, op. 93. 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
II. Allegretto scherzando. 
III. Tempo di menuetto. 


IV. Allegro vivace. 


toso. 


1906-07. 


Allegro. 
iri 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY in D major, (B. 


I. Adagio 


II. Andante. 


III. Menuetto: Trio 
OVERTURE to the opera ‘‘The Magic Flute.”’ 


BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 


for three VIOLINS 
LOS, and BASs. 


I. Alla Breve. 
II. Allegro. 


SYMPHONY No. 


IV. Allegro sp 


XVII. GONCERY 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 9, AT 8, P.M. 
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nothing remarkable “Phenés of nu 
waltz, but it was. interesting. to see how 


rigidly the 12 o’clock closing law was en- 
forced at the end. ' 

The two last numbers of the concert wore 
of much more genuine character than the 
two first. Liszt and Berlioz have not yet 
heen surpassed by their numerous follow- 
ers in the domain of programme-music and 
scintillant modern orchestration. In the 
Mephisto waltz there was fantasy, dia- 
blerie and wonderful tone-coloring. The 
flute obbligato and the harp playing de- 
serve especial mention. Yet on the whole 
the number did not make its due effect. Dr. 
Muck in his Zeal for unity sometimes 
laces compositions side by side that neu- 
tralize each other. We found this to be 
the case in this instance. The weak waltz of 
Ritter was yet, sufficiently strong to coun- 
teract the effect of Faust’s dance. 

Up to this point the dancing had been 
sanguinary or fiendish, with a Carmagno- 
lian quality back of its merriment; but 
now, in the last number, there was honest 
lightheartedness. The’ English-horn sere- 
nade theme, beautifully played, was the 
first bit of genuine tune of the concert. We 
have never ranked Berlioz very high as a 
rmelodist; yet on this occasion one came 
upon the serenade as a weary traveller 
comes upon an oasis in the desert. The 
Salterello was full of animation and much 
applause followed the end of the work. 
Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto Waltz’ had also been 
heartily recognized. The concert had the 
merit of brevity. 

We can understand that a conductor 
must give us important new works wheth- 
er he approves of them or not, but a single 
one might be quite enough at a sitting. Nor 
‘is the boredom consequent upon some of 
this modern iconoclasm the only had result. 
We can state it as a definite fact that. 
while our orchestra is at present surpass- 
ingly brilliant, especially when imbued with 
Dr. Muck’s great personality, its ensemble 
and precision is less than of vore. We can 
only ascribe this to the effeet of some of 
these cacophonic compositions! 

Louis C, Elson. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1906-07. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor 


AVIT. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 3, in G major, 
for three VIOLINS, three VIOLAS, three VIOLONCEL- 
LOS, and BASS. 

I. Alla Breve. 

. Allegro. 


SYMPHONY in D major, (B. & H., No. 2 


. Adagio: Allegro. 
. Andante. 

- Menuetto: Trio. 
. Allegro spiritoso. 


MOZART, OVERTURE to the opera ‘‘The Magic Flute.” 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, op. 93. 
. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
. Allegretto scherzando. 


. Tempo di menuetto. 
. Allegro vivace. 
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G major, 


, in 


, three VIOLAS, three VIOLONCEL- 


1906-07. 


Programme. 
OVERTURE to the opera ‘‘The Magic Flute.”’ 


SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, op. 93. 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
II. Allegretto scherzando. 
III. Tempo di menuetto. 


IV. Allegro vivace. 


SYMPHONY in D major, (B. & H., No. 2.) 


I. Adagio: Allegro. 


BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 
II. Andante. 


for three VIOLINS 
LOS, and BASs. 


I. Alla Breve. 


II. Allegro. 
IV. Allegro spiritoso. 


III. Menuetto: Trio. 


AVIT. CONCERY 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 9, AT 8, P.M. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor 


J. S. BACH, 
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| pleasure, it was that which Dr. Muck and” 

| SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1907. ; .| day. It succeeded perfectly in its end, - 
| a NTL KLIN There was nothing, it seemed, for the Fe- 

: THE SYMPHONY CONCERT viewer to do but to testify to the pleasure 


that the two audiences received from pro- 
} a ig shad ye. . , 8ramme and performance. Then, in the 
a A Programme of Light and Familiar Music fa miiar form of the letter to. the editor, 
| | in Which Conductor, Orchestra and Au-‘ enter the New England conscience that. 
, : ; cannot take joy without questioning it. 
en Bb eee SE dience Take Their Pleasure . Shou.d a concerto by Bach for a few 
| ; Peorenne ‘ Stringed instruments in a small room be 
From Bach to Beethoven There Was After their wrestlings with Strauss, De- played in a large hall by the string choir 
J = a bussy, Brahms, and minor moderns and ul+ . of: a modern orchestra? Should a pro- 
Nothing to Disturb the Mind of tra-moderns, conductor, band and audience gramme of a Symphony concert consist 
: : took heir case comparatively at the Sym- entirely of music of the eighteenth century 
the Most Musically Virtuous—No phony concert yesterday. For the second , oy of music that is akin to it in spirit? 
r time in the course of the season, Dr. Muck « gpoylg the overture to ‘“‘The Magic Flute’ 
Discord of Any Sort, | chose his programme from music that was be played with so much “operatic accent” 
: of the eighteenth century by date or in gg pr. Muck gave it, and so forth. Clearly 
| Spirit. Two symphonies stood upon it— there are some among us that cannot take 
If “happy {ts the country that has no Haydn’s in D major and Beethoven's Ente their pleasure for the pleasure’s sake. 
history,’”’ so peaceful is the Symphony | in F major—and each was very familiar. It is true that Bach wrote his concerto 
| eort about which ‘there is nothing to} Between them was Mozart 8 overture tO for the private orchestra and the music- 
-seorcetadl that of Saturday his opera, “The Magic Flute,’”’ familiar too, room of the Margrave of Brandenburg.” It 
Such a one was tha 7 but hardly in the dramatie accents that Dr. is as true that were it to be played in a 
| ‘ ‘a Pending eee Muck gave to it. New, however, to the small hall by a small band, many a detail 
all was serenity and calm joy. | Symphony concerts, but not to those that of its contrapuntal patterns might be finer 
was nothing to disturb the mind of the know their Bach, was his “Brandenburg” | than it was in the fuller voices of the 


write. 
‘night, when, from Bach to Beethoven, 


respectable citizen who regards Richard gan the list. From first to last the music it would probably sound “quaint,” and 
Strauss as immoral and holds Debussy bade the listeners to the pleasure Of | “quaintness,” we suspect, is the unavowed 
‘in contempt was once more provided beautiful, ordered, flowing and ragetidbies ot» desire of many of those who would have 
‘with his own beloved pabulum, and as| sound. It bade the conductor to heed i eighteenth century conditions. But they 
'the men who like and believe in modern) the curves, arabesques and ornaments o forget that this very concerto did. not 


| 
pis? musically virtuous. The highly concerto, in G@ major for strings, that be- string choir of our. orchestra. So played, | 
| 


id the tonal patterns he and his men were | goynd in the least ‘“‘quaint’’ to the mar- 
music do not retaliate by denouncing | weaving, to a care of perfect euphony and | grave and his guests. They came as nat- 


the classicists, there was no occasion for. brightness, to songful charm and serene urally to it as we to the uncontroverted 
discord of any sort. foe simplicity. It bade the men to the delicate music of our own time. To them it was 

The program was “educational, in liveliness, the rippling fluidity of tone and eloquent, fluent, brilliant, imaginative. The 
that it eclilated the fairly representative the light spontaneous precision that has true aim of the conductor and the band 
works of men who followéd one an- Jong been their custom in such music. In who would play it today is to give it a. 
Other _in legitimate succession. It their playing yesterday it was hard to find, similar eloquence and beauty to us. To do. 
showed their likenesses and their differ- in spite of some keen-eared listeners in so he must use the instrumental means to 
-ences and it showed the strides that New York, any decline in these qualities. which we are accustomed, or else he-leayes_ 


| ook in advance of his ‘ } 
deste, Te thas was monotony jn Rather Dr. Muck, and the men themselves us dawdling finically in the pretty and 


the scheme, it was of the pleasant kind, under his stimulus, have given their tone &@ || perilous meadow of ‘‘quaintness.”’ And Bach 
Alling the heart with cheer and suggest- warmer brightness, and a more sparkling } was anything but “quaint.” In fact, the 


‘ing no more,gloom than that Na An fluidity. The sheer suppleness of it was vividest impression of this Brandenburg. 
1 tet gg Whe wenn Mvandadwure!” con cane: It seemed to run of a pa into concerto is of the varied eloquence that 
shower. ! e edgeless arabesques of the music. The Bach was drawing from a string choir in 


: j S 

(certo for strings was all mellifluou: 

hear and the popular Haydn D sym- pleasure of the performance matched the | contrapuntal play. The moderns like to 
. fancy that they have become. exceedingly 


phony as full of dainty charm as ever. pleasure of the programme, and it was an | 
A touch of modornity was imparted to immediate, serene and effortless pleasure. c Subtle and masterful in the manipulation 
of instrumental timbres. Yet it is hard to» 


the Mozart ‘‘Magic Flute” raid’ ined ey Therein, says the paradoxical Debussy, is 
means out o 2a = 
| it seemed by nt tte eivelamicn to the ideal purpose and attainment of music. recall one of them who has attained such 
for, with all his abs Bach, he admits, achieved it. He is not so . 
' , 4 varied tonal color from a string choir — 
as Bach obtains in this concerto, and so 


as modern in thought. 
| form, Mozart ‘piehth symphony spark- : NHR tc resi of the homely Papal: or | . 

‘Jed and pleased vl hgh BE iy ra | : wi aig a0 ig wc re eighth - brilliantly and spontaneously, At moments. 

has had more perfect per : | 7mp inch Ss eT ee wag Lady | it is like improvisation. After all Bach 

other days. much surer than it is with Debussy himse!. was the real parent of the fluency and the. 

| a. T. P. sensitiveness of line that is the.goal of so. 


much of our ultra-modern music... He ag- 
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5 ul to trace to this ew. tide of warm ap- | formal variations which one often finds in? 
preciation something of the new warmth of | his slow movements, and the set contraate 
Mme. Melba’s tones. ‘Staccati may be the } Of tunes, in 3-4 rhythm, that form his Min.’ 
more brilliant and trills more sparkling for | Uets, are less powerful to modern auditors, 
high spirits in the singer herself. Her We | found these two movements rather 
tones may be the richer and the more re- ieee Se iuene sta Tt i not through any de- 
sonant under this new richness of public Thad OMe ela pie because 


they represented a stvle ‘ ; 
appreciation. Mme. Melba’s voice may be | modern listener. yie that is tame to the 


the more undulating for the whide of just But the ‘‘Magie Flute” | 
conquest that now stirs in her.’ It is to |sit up! It wha the mo Pb tardeb made us 
St original reading 

the responsive audience that singer and {that we can remember, The introduetioy 
player give most, and perhaps it is this was taken so slow that it almost dropped 
certainty of response that has made Mme.’ |#Part. Per contra, the fuga} exposition 
Melba’s singing this year, and on Satur- | Wich constitutes the chief theme ‘wad: 
day in particular, seem of more emotional | whipped up toa furious Presto, The turns) 
quality than it ever has before. Always | in this subject were accented very strong- 
and never more tham now, it could awake | /Y ( pe Bit age: ye Pee ae bt 
) ) an entirely new result to the theme. ve 

Dy at peta ab atecemicines tao eu do not dislike this effect but it is quite new 
ways it could stir the emotions of an artis- mi vy wri Apr oad = astoniened: te ae 
try that was unique in its spontaneity, The fugal matter shows what diverse re- 
surety, and its touch of rhapsodic inspira- | suits can be produced from the same tonal 
tion. From that first night at the Metro- material, for if our readers will look up the 
politan Opera House thirteen years ago, Fugue No. 7, in the second part of Bach’s 
Mme. Melba’s singing could always trans- ‘“Well-tempered Clavichord,’’ they will find 
port with the emotions of its own beauty. a very similar subject, in the same key, 
Now it transports as well with the pecu- but leading to entirely different develop- 
liar beauty of the music that she sings ment. And this fugue happened te 9e Mo- 
and with the emotions—be they Gilda’ s, or zart’s especial favorite amoing the shorter 

Violetta’s, or Laucla’s—of which it is the rugues of Bach. , me 

H. T Pp. We thought that the melodic subordinate 


fleeting are his hee: and sentences, _ segs yap pigs he np Re 
he ie ee, ee contrasts ae whirling ca ie th 


of the eighteenth century is a persenal 
| musie, seizing every point-for sharp accen 
taste about which argument-is nearly fu- , and tonal high lights. The whole effect val 


tile. Such musie quickly cloys some hear- | 1 eT 
ers. | They resent its unemotional quality 8 ,.4¢ had been intense and sombre. In 
and its comparatively slender voice. They | were the two moods of the opera and thi 


feel acutely its lmitations—much more genuine dramatic genius that was ripenin: 


9a a wk ' mer aie ge ups wn '4in Mozart. The overture was music of thib 


b e a 
they pine straightway for music that is | theatre again, and by every sign Mozart in 


more robustious of matter and manner, | tended it as nothing else. 
Others in their turn prefer a programme 
that keeps from beginning to end a mood, ° 
an atmosphere, a point of view. The sur- | well as in Boston, the disposition of Mme}. 
est way, they say, and reasonably, to dim | Melba’s audiences toward her has been a 
and dull the essential qualities of | interesting ‘as the ripened fulness of he 
eighteenth-century music is to sandwich | powers. No eminent singer of our timeb)! 
it among the music of 2 later | has made her way so slowly with the fine: 
day. Does the discriminating collector | public of the opera and of concerts ii 
hang his Watteaus and his Monets side America. When she appeared first at thm 
by side? In the same way the discrim- Metropolitan Opera House, in the nineties}, 
inating conductor seeks to give each its audiences were curicus and cold. For } 
piece that he puts on his programme its | long afterwards she was only one of th@¢ | 
peculiar quality unobscured by the ap- | eminent singers upon its stage—and 4 
propriate qualities of its neighbors. | singer whom it was the custom oftener tp 
Moreover, a distinctive virtue of this | reproach for the qualities that she lacked 
eighteenth century music is its insinuating | in voice and temperament rather than up 
charm. It penetrates the Hstener’s fancy | praise for the rare virtues that were al- 
gradually, subtly, almost unconsciously. | ready and plainly hers. Then in another} 
He passes from curiosity to interest, from | opera company she sang in many cities, inka 
interest to enjoyment, from enjoyment tto | and the same reserve continued in her 
exhilaration. He gains a new point of’) audiences. For some strange reason, thely J Ap as cae 
view and a new sort of pleasure by the would not surrender themselves to the eats | 
magic of this music, and he is unaware remarkable voice of our time. They recog- 
of the spell until he is subject to it. The nized _ it oe goon Neg Go wg & 
audience Saturda night listened tto seemed, strangely, to wish tha might EIS ED 
Beethoven’s sicush, ann ou with the something else. Concert tours followed-- MUSICAL MATTER _ There was nothing essentially new read 
more zest because Bach, and Mozart and unusually dignified concert tours—but with : into the Beethoven symphony, the most 
Haydn had been warming their ears and little change in the temper of ‘the public. 7 ! playful of the nine. The Bassoons de- 
fancies to it. Sickness and even a hint of declining ‘THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. ie Pupp liipblbast® jt si {hie COMlDna 
; ‘ ‘he ; s St ‘omine in i 
And why should not the overture to “The powers Clouded the last of them. prec ae eC Hs My Me vA Pea thie clio 
Magic Flute” have all the ‘operatic ac- long absence, and a few months ago, the) Page: Pd hale ee ‘Ad , ’ . sn hicle 
9s : turn of Mme. Melba to sing as, in Ameri Bach. Brandenburg Concerto, for Strings, orchestra and used it as’ the best venicie 
cent” that Dr. Muck gave to it? If onesort re ji Haydn. Symphony in D. to express his merry moods, which often 
of pedantic listener insists that all eigh- 4, she had fae te petore. PEN USAGE Mozart. ‘‘Magic Flute’’ overture. | ran into the grotesque. In the second move- 
teenth century music shall sound ‘‘quaint,’’ ously the audiences to which she hed Beethoven, Eighth Symphony. ment the charming dialogue between vid- 
another sort—and still more pedantic—is as seemed to awaken to her, to yield to boar Dr, Muck has had no half-measures in lins and violoncellos was daintily given 
determined that it shall sound dry. As the Voice, where before they had only listened. his programme. It is either all classical, | and thee brusquerie of the end was well 
true aim of a conductor with the Brand2n- In New York, no singer—not shasta Caruso or all modern, all Gallic, or all Teutonic, portrayed. The horns played well in the 
burg concerto is to make it produce similar —has so stirred and held the public of the or all Slavonic. On this occasion:it was | trio of the Minuet. In the Finale there was 
emotional effects upon us tothose it produced | Opera. Elsewhere when she has sung in entirely German and Wholly classical. | an occasional desire to push “piano’’ ef-— 
upon the margrave’s guests: so it should be exhausted | There was again no soloist. Of the last- | fects to the 


Through all the winter in New York, a 


te theme of the overture suffered somewhat 
by being over-driven. The Prestissimo 
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' concerts her audiences have ‘ppp’ point and some parts 


the true aim of the conductor with the over- 
ture to “The Magic Flute” to make it sound 
emotionally to us as it sounded to the 
audience that first heard it in Schikaneder’s 
little theatre in the suburbs of Vienna, 
nearly a century and a quarter ago. By 


every token of enduring human nature when | 


it listens to music, those trombone chords 
must have been as irresistible as Dr. Muck 
made them on Friday and Saturday.. They 
are thrilling. They, are intended to thrill. 
The Mozart who wrote them was the Mo- 
zart who a few years before had brought 
the statue of the Commander stalking to the 
Same instruments toward Don Juan’s feast— 
the Mozart who could be musical dramatist. 
The thrill of the chords in a sense is obvi- 
ous; but Dr. Muck went much further. He 


seats and standing room, have listened 
rapt, and departedswith praises, and not 
doubts and reserve* on their lips. It was 
so on Saturday fternoon in Symphony 
Hall, and it has’ been so wherever and 
whenever Mme. Melba has sung since last 
December. 

Mme, Melba has deserved this reward. 
Only by her voice and her artistry has she 
sought to gain it, and by no cheap or ille- 

‘timate means has she tried to speed its 
coming. She has kept her dignity, het 
poise, what the French call her “onneur | 
d’artiste.”’ And now that it has come in| 
its fullness, there seems to be almost #| 
touch of quiet pride in her singing. Th?| 
quality of a singer’s voice, the warmth 0! 
her tones, the transporting quality in _ 
song, owe much to the mood that she bring 


named fact no one ought to complain, for 


our orchestra is sufficiently excellent, and | from flutes to contrabasses, and the @uét 


cour conductor sufficiently great, 

worth hearing quite by themselves. : 
We would have preferred the Branden- 

| burg Concerto in a small hall and given 


to be 


|with only ten or a dozen instruments. But. 
even in its magnified state it had a beau- 


ty and indescribable dignity, Here is a 
symmetrical complexity that is built to 


last, which cannot be said of the modern § 


5-4 and 7-4 rhythms and zigzag modula- 
tions. There was much applause at its end, 
in fact a recall of the cogductor. 

We wonder whether trauss, D’Indy, 
Debussy or Reger could create such a set 
of properly contrasted melodies as are 
found in a Haydn symphony! Haydn’s 
first movements wear particularly well 
and his finales are almost always jo- 
vial and attractive in their rusticity, The 


were almost inaudible, but.the flying leap 


between Kettle-drum and bassoon, were as 
sportive as could be wished. The contra- 
basses deserve especial mention, 

But all in all, the Bach movements, even 
in their ‘‘arranged’’ state, were the finest 
part of the concert. In such noble musie 
the true art-lover can hear calm and sé@= 
rene deities ; 


“Who, as they sung, would take thé 
prisoned soul 


And lap it in Elysium.” shag 
WA Louis Cc, Els nh. 
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certo for First Time. 


The 17th concert of the Boston Sym- | 
phony orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 
took place last night in Symphony Hall. 
The programme was as follows: 


Brandeburg concerto, No. 3 

Symphony in D major (B. & H. No. 2)..Haydn 

Overture to “The Magic Flute’’ 

Symphony in I° major, No. Beethoven 
The concerto by Bach was played 

for the first time at these concerts. 

With the exception of this contraptu- 

nal debauch the programme was made. 
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Magic Flute’ disappointed the Vien- 
nese at first. Beethoven’s symphony did” 
not please ‘the audience when it was) 
first performed. | | | 
Interpretation Admirable. 


Dr. Muck treated the old music lov- 


ingly, but not in the spirit of an ans- 
-quarian, not with the piety which is 
'sometimes called devotion, but is in fact 
dull, half-witted appreciation. He was 
fortunate with all the composers alike 


in his coneeption of their spirit. He| 


was not pedantic, nor was he extrava-. 
gant in the effort to show originality | 


of treatment. His readings were sane, 


eiastic, full of life. : | 

The performance of Haydn’s andante, 
of Beethoven's allegretto, and of Mo- 
zart’s ovecture wlll linger in the mem. 
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with. an inexhaustible flow. of poly 
‘development, gives the se 
might continue for three times 
length, and. yet not reach the bottom of. 
that deep spring of harmony, which ap- | 
pears to proceed from the innermost’ 
source of al) art. Here we have Bach, 
the broadest of humanitarians; and that. 
he has something to say to each one was | 
‘amply evidenced by the contagious en-| 
‘thusiasm of the performance as well as’! 
the hearty applause at the conclusion of 
the last measures. Ms 
The Haydn symphony is not as strong | 
an example of this master’s genius 34 | 
the one given early in the season. Set 
Dr. Muck took it as it was, made zo at- 


afin. 


Sisted entirely of com 


up of familiar and opproved composi- jory, and if the impression made by lowed us to enjoy it at its best. The 


tions that have long been recom- | these pieces was the most striking, it is healthy, frank, open-air gayety o 
mended as safe for family use. There | because the music itself was inherently 09 age el war poate SI rT eolatat 
is also safety in applauding music of more effective, for his interpretation three there was courtl weetn 4 fy 
this kind. As the old French song nas | was admirable throughout the concert. performed sentimentality tid the andarta and ae 
ntality > 4 e 


it, “Just tell me when they come to 
oars TBMRTC: so that I may show: boisterous horn added its share to the 
“py publicly my pleasure.” : rather provincial gaye % 
ae ae "gad a Prepare . listening . oa to “The at gy p clal gayety of the last move 
ast night, for Dr. uck’s interpreta- eethoven a ; . 
‘ton was sconstantly engrossing. Let aS * Lt 8 in F. , » Symphony No. coke was Bika treat hi hear bat the 
three or ur able conductors lead a ws meant aS a joke at the expense Some e Magic Flute’ overture, whic was 
symphony by Haydn in successive he Oa ere ee ee Re ae ; te onsternation was felt at the played with delightful zest 
years, and each will bring out some- °! Poston, this story from Cincinnati opening’ of the season, when Dr Muck- Beethoven’s eighth yh 
7» ad ; raed eee ae ae . - SeeET. re : eo SV 
thing fresh and beautiful. There is in to the effect that the Boston Sym- (®@nnoonced fdr the Rist ¢vncérts four pro-- his sunniest er ap g YRPIOnY, ORG n we 
tac “music certain phrases or certaiu ©) ony Orchestra and Karl Muck are Brammes of a daringly orthodax de- propriate concl ae si  ponuere: bacieale 
movements ‘that appeal with special phnony = c IN A 3 : i is ption. But to the surprise ania da. ‘ iy alt oa Cc phe — ri concert refresh- 
significance to A, while the other con- iv be secured to take the place of the | light of all, these concert ng alike to the ears and the feelings. 
ductors, Messrs. B, C and D, are sim- aa Re ree  dabwodticiane: erts proved to be- The lusty joy of ‘the allegro and the sly 
ilarly incited to poetic interpretation oribund organization in that city? | : << y interesting and stimulating humor of the allegretto were admirably 
by Other passages which leave A cold.| (‘ertainly we have heard of no inten- © the attending audiences, and since depicted. The third movement ked 
Then music itself has a way of sur- .. sala a .then there has been much comment f on , ls » Marae 
prising even the hardened listener. A tion on the part of Maj. Higginson to ail wiles colcetaine  tnic ping “tere rs Tempo di menuetto,’’ was, in our esti- 
phrase will pass unnoticed by him for a! »emove his residence from the city wonderful manner of “rec ti ” ‘the! NOTE arate ah TOO SARE eee 
dozen hearings and then suddenly revea, | Gln siti: reating the”* before such a musician we ecan>° listen 
its beauty. No matter how poor a per-| of beans to the city of pork, and ,un- eg Oleg in view of the many superb with respect, to receive new lights on 
axquisite detail of instrumentation will | Spey! Xe ates n certainly be said to have justified in its rush and exuberance 
then be heard for the first time. ' Orchestra goeth not. Chis magnifi- | this commendation. AS a matter of fact, ; aie mace i ANC, 


Critics Become Eulogists. .|.cent band, tke pride not only of Bos- | peaches he has no more “recreated” 
Criticism of the concert last night| ton, but of all America, is so essen- © classics than he has the more modern, ‘‘The Steppe.” 


} . Pe | works which hay 
would resolve itself inevitab'ty. into iially his child that a separation he- The difference is Tatote that Sonteter 


pulogy of ee ror amen Bi paca i grb, ie: tween the two is simply unthinkable. = the average conductor of the day, Dr 
- . nates | k 3 5 i ‘ ’ - 5 : 
Rature of the programme, by the per-, Of course some weird .mistake has papules idaht hah ee ‘th "none 
formance of Bach’s music, by the man. € ably, as Mr. Illis | | . Sehony ab on 

S | been made, probably, as Mr. [ilis duction of a Beethoven Symphony as on 


ner of reading the andante of Haydn, | ' ES 
Should Bach’s little chamber concerto! explains it, over the fact that Cincin- & new work by Strauss or d’Indy. InIC POEM, ‘“Vysehrad.’’ 
the production of novelties and the great 


be performed by a large, modern orches-| » ati folk may be intending to fill out 
creations of the period he bears in mind 


tra, and does it gain or lose thus per- the} i f t ith orcl 
| ' . > series concerts Ww rches- 

formed? To what degree should a con 1eir series Of Concerts with t that music which has stood the test of 
years and evolution has an undentable 


auctor modernize or “‘poetize’’ music of tras from other cities. That will do 
importance to the present generation, 


the 18th century, music that fn itself is ‘ 
not emotional as we now understand well enough, if arrangements can be 
: and brings the same fresh spirit and {I- 
luminating insight to bear upon it that& to “Husitska.’’ 


emotion? Should a programme be made yyade, for we are always willing to 
up of only classic works and another of or 
only romantic compositions? A week ago let our musical light shine in the he does on everything given under his 
meee ce programme was or a darker places of the earth. If Cincin- direction. As a consequence, there is 
modern. Last night it was rigidly nati wishes to accept it in the spirit sree eons Rea gene Pita perfunctory 
@lassic. Next Saturday the compositions “age ES SOR Be sta oa 4 y performance which kills 
are Polish, Czech and Russian. OF Bratituge FOLD MOREL OF 1088 BRlet any work, great or small, and we en- 

| These questions, howevr, are Age age illumination, no one here could reas- . | Joy, as we did yesterday, music which is 

cars bancstt. importance in @ Te-| Gnably object. But as for perma- pr ni. vital and appealing to our 

oe _— Be NS a ES ee Ree med ears. 

| Et should be remembered, howevr, that} nency—she might as well-ask for the . The Bach concerto ts the same which!Y No. 6, ‘“‘Pathetique.”’ 


'ail the piecés played last night were| . 7 | so aliin se Pio 8 
‘once new, and tlicy no doubt, in turn, removal of the capitol’ at. Washing- was later rearranged as introductory 


| astonished or perplexed when they were | ton, | _oo mphony” to the Whitsunday cantata 
\first performed. Bach was a man far) Ich Liebe den Hockstein.”’ for solo alto, 
‘ahead of his period. Harmonically he, tenor and bass. It is & ag lto, 
too, is an ultra-modern. Haydn visited bind atin , S Bach at his jolliest, 
London and bought out works, as Rich-. und r such music it becomes easy to 
‘ard Strauss visited the United States nderstand that all classic forms are de- 
to conduct pieces already composed by rived directly from the dance. This mel- 

ody moves Mercury-like, on wings, and 


masters of the 
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Boston. ) 


1906-O7. 


ime in 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 6, in B minor “‘Pathetic.”’ op. 74. 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, 


II. Allegro con grazia. 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Vysehrad.”’ (No. 1 of ‘‘The 
DRAMATIC OVERTURE, “Husitsk4.’’ op. 67. 


SYMPHONIC POEM in the form of an OVERTURE, 
Cycle and My Country.’’) 


op. 66, ‘“The Steppe.” 


(First t 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


III. Allegro molto vivace. 


Symphony Hall. 
XVIII. GONCERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 16, AT 8 P.M. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


B . f GOOD FRIDAY, th t Public Re- 
SPECIAL NOTICE. béareal will be on Thursday afternosé, Marek 28 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


NOSKOWSKI, 
SMETANA, 
DVORAK, 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
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| Jud, — Vk 18109 
' Nowskowski’s Novelty, “The 


Steppe,’ Outshone by the 
a, ich . 1 o ae 72 Fe 4 "9 
Tschaikowski “Pathetique. 


e 


; 
i 
} 
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' a 
' Conductor Muck set forth another 
(program without . contrasts for the 
eighteenth Symphony cancert. "The 
lmusie was all Slavic and Czech, and not 
only so, but at least tree of the works 
‘thus placed side by side bore so clear 
‘and certain resemblances in thought 
‘and form that not one of them made 
‘the effect that it could have produced 
‘if there had been interspersed selec~- 
‘tions of a gentler school. It was In 
most respects a roaring concert, an ex- 
‘pression of blood and _ ire and gloom 
‘that once more aroused serious doubts 
‘that Dr. Muck. great interpreter and 
‘master of an orehestra though he be, 
make a program. that, 
novelty came © first. It was! 
| Nowskowski's “‘fThe Steppe.’ a sym-'| 
eg in tone colors the} 
i*‘majestic heath’ . first in its | 
‘beautiful serenity before men’s passpns 
'vexed it, then resounding with the Cos 
isack songs and the clash of arms, ani | 
again calm and untroubled. ‘The work! 
has charm and fascinating rrr | 
more especially in the earty portion, 
where mystic and lovely orchestratior | 
really convinced of the sunlight brood- | 
ing over the verdured plains. There was | 
haunting rhythm and melody in the ' 
Cossack song, but the batile episode 
was merely noisy, and the finale seemed 
too flambovant for the return of the 
“ever calm and beautiful’ on the 
steppe. On the whole an interesting 
thing, but not-a work that demands a 
re-hearing by any inherent greatness, — 
Smetana’s ‘“Vysebrad’’ and Dvorak’s | 
“musitska’ are familiar. The nobility: 
and glorious simplicity of the former | 
were admirably expressed by Dr. Muck 
and bis men, while as much as possible 
was done for the latter, which is for the. 
most part a dull and bombastic work, | 
Dvorak in. his least inspired moments. | 
And each hurt the other, as has been | 
said. ° | | . | 
But nothing that had gone before 
could lessen the overwhelming eftect of) 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetiave’ sym- | 
phony, that somberly beautitul outburst | 
of the pessimist’s “vanity of vanities. | 
It was read with consummate mastery | 
of form and a dramatically tragic ap- 
preciation. of its message that made 
the performance perhaps the most mem- 
orable ever heard. here. 
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THE MEN WHO PLAY _ | made up of tne members of the great sym= 
| - _~ | phony -orchestras,, and a few other “large 
—_——— en ee 


4 
* 


) orchestras of the type most familiar n 

A NEGLECTED SIDE OF THE MODERN New York. .ivone-of these orchestras is 
ORCHES : homogeneous; they are composed of cliques 

STRA \ formed along irregular lines of rank na- 


ye 


ae sie : tionality, instrumental grouping, wire pull- 
The Positions of Honor in It and How.| /"®>-Job .hunting—all are forces, in short, | 
? : ; : that operate in any society. Thus there 

They Are Filled—Its “Aristocracies” and | i< not that solidarity which might work 
Cliques—The Qualities. cf an Efficient effectively against native musicians, if, for 
PI Rie? . ! example, the orchestras. were chiefly Ger-" 
ayer—The Predominance of Foreigners | man. Yet as a matter of fact in each 


in American Orchestras and the Reasons {&"°UP of instruments foreign influénogs pager 
tde Tt ain vail, and although there is no anti-Amepri-’ 
he Lack of Training for Orches- ‘can policy, the outcome is much the same. . 


{ 


tral Work in America The few Americans who find a way in are. 


ec ceppco a aii. ee MTN ici to do so through the influence of | 
e - 


Those. who look over the lists. of their teachers, and most of. them may. he 
bers of the Bost ier |looked for-in the back seats of each of t 
‘ 1e Boston, Pittsburg and other | ; Pe | 
crouestras must be struck by the fact that Now the positions of honor and efnolae 


they contain the names o m 
icans, and these not as a sala tenet ment in. eat orcheetna,) 10\ a8 a ae 
places. The:‘orchestra mianagement is said, are those of the principals. If a 
sometimes criticised for not giving a larger Symphony orchestra is a little aristocracy 
olace to American talent, and the answer separated by an immeasurable: suis 
S made that American talent is untrained. cf amen PrOteemones orchestras... UDO 
How, as a matter of fact, is a talented which the majority of musiclans depend 
young musician to equip himself for seri- for thelr livelinoed, there “28. ieian) aa 
2us orchestral work? Mere skill of execu- |'2"*S @ higher aristocracy of king and 
‘ion is not enough, nor does drill in: a con-. pig eh which may be defined’. somGlaam 
servatory orchestra carry him far. Phay- HKG Sue she conductor, the principal first | 
ing in theatres and for dancing is likely to violinist, the Principe? Celera et 
take him down hill rather than up. And players of clarinets, oboe, flute, horn, the 
where are the orchestras where he is to beh toes denne EI 0 ren hai violet 
acquire professional standing as a. prelim-.| 228Se8- The question whether orchestral | 
inary for admission to the great permanent piaying has anything to omer 8) 2c 
orchestras which offer the big prizes, as | young man depends largely, therefore, upon 
such things go, and are open only to play- whether the prizes which it contains are 
srs of talent, skill, training, experience | CP©™ OF closed. if an enter 2 an 
ind reputation—five distinct~ ‘things, five | 20OPe to rise to be admiral he has an in- 
stages of an artist’s career. So far as or- i igs Paepinsy: ei chances of at- 
thestral work goes | | aining the goal are small. 
start with Pig Seal c Anek Gay ate What is the case in the orchestra?. That 
the second; only a few get so far as the | Wuestion can best be answered by noting 
third. | what the practice is in regard to promo- 
Now what is to be sa | tions. When a principal drops out, does 
playing as a profession? ng Be pliech peae- the man at his desk take his place? It is 
for a musician to consider it? “A dog’s | not the rule. In the Boston Symphony 
life,” say some, thinking of its hardships | OTchestra, for example, when Mr. Kneisel 
and ‘its weary routine. “Artistic suicide,” | etired with his quartet, the places of all 
assert others, thinking of the autocratic | four were filled by imported players. When 
conductor, the “loss of individuality,” the | MT: Kneisel’s successor left after a Stren 
acquirement of habits and temper incon- |, UOUS year or two, Mr. Willy Hess came 
sistent with virtuoso bravura. “A beggarly from Germany to succeed him. When MT. . 
trade,’ say those who think of the bare | Schroeder’s successor left, he also was 
living which the rank and file earn and of | TePlaced by a third ‘cellist from Ger- 
the inadequacy of salaries even in big or- | many. As for conductors, it is a matter 
chestras as g¢ompared with the income of | Of course; Dr. Muck succeeds Mr. Gericke,, 
the leaders in other professions. Perhaps |,2nd another famous man will be brought 
the case is not quite so dark as it seems, [from abroad, And if in the string sections 
but postponing that for a little, let us con- | there is place only for a few Americans. 
sider that, however hard it may be (1) |} on the lowest steps of a ladder where 
orchestral playing is a profession which a | there is no room at the top, in the wind 
sections the case is still worse because 


g00d many people from choice or necessity ¥ 
pursue, and (2) that the Americans pur- | there is no place for understudies. When 
a clarinetist or obeist retires the man-= 


suing it are for the most part obliged to roe 
occupy the worst-paid, least honorable, | agement goes straight to Paris for a sue.” 
most toilsome and sometimes positively de- | cessor, or to Germany for a new horn’ 
grading positions. ‘The orchestral aristoc- | player or trombonist. How is the native 


racy, in short, is foreign born, foreign bred, | American to get even a start? The man~ 
agers of the orchestras are not to be 


- 
? es 
, : 
: ew, 


sections. 
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blamed: they 
ener 


‘to take chances. Sometimes they have | 
‘failures even among their importations; 


teed, who proved so unsatisfactory that 


, have ‘before all to “make: 
1¢ public; they cannot afford 


the Boston orchestra once brought overa 
clarinetist from Vienna, credibly guaran- 


one rehearsal was enough; he was not 
allowed to play at the concert, But in the 
main players who are secured abroad can 
be confidently counted upon, because they 
have had the training that Americans 


lack, 


. Now how is this training to be made 
possible in this country? It seems clear 
that the only way is to provide more 
thorough school training and to multiply 
good minor orchestras where this specia! 
training can be converted into profession- 
al experience. American musicians are 
apt to “get into the game” too late: at 
nineteen a player should be fully equip- 
ped for solid. responsible work—Franz 
Kneisel was no older when he came to be 


of perception and motor response, (7) a 
| good tone, (8) a conventional orchestral 
\|‘manner of bowing, phrasing, ete., (9) the 4 


-ability to grasp the .conductor’s inten- 


; 


tion from the merest hint and to carry it 
out instantly and skilfully, (10) a habit 


| of obedience and of the surrender of in- 


dividual choice. Some of these things 
are a part of artistry; others are purely 


| professional and are summed up in the 
\technic and “routine.” This includes the 


things that a player of professional 
standing is supposed to know and do with- 
out being told, the ability to do things 
in the standard way and without special 
effort, a thorough knowledge of the con- 
ventions which govern orchestral play- 
ing. Without this knowledge even a 
talented player is as much at a loss as a 
landlubber at sea who does not know the 
ropes. The body of special knowledge 
required is not large, but it must be 
learned more thoroughly than mos- 
people ever learn anything. The fineness 


concertmaster of the Boston orchestra. | of precision needed to execute even thie 


This presupposes the finest possible 


| simplest passage in perfect unton is not 


school training and actual experience ofa | generally realized; few artists as a mat- 


solid and worthy sort. Our conserva- 
tories do something in the way of orches- 
tra drill, but it is apt to be Superficial; 
it must be made,to match the work of our 
best technical schools if our young men 
are to compete with the splendidly drilled 
players of Europe. We have nothing to 
compare with the instruction Siven, for 
instance, in the Paris conservatory. and 
‘no orchestras where a graduate can make 
va professional beginning. Till we have 


these no one can say whether America. 


can produce its own orchestral musicians, | 
Here is a fit object for endowment, if Mr, | 


,Carnegie or Mr. Rockefeller should be 
moved to do something for the progress 
of musical art in America. An “all- 
American” orchestra was’founded in New 
York some years ago, but it naturally ex- 


pired of inanition. Yet something of the. 


sort is very much needed, for the sake 
of training;. let it be established in a 
city that has not already an orchestra. 
~Give it a fine and stimulating conductor, 
who can take talented young men and 
in a year or two of serious work trans- 
form them into useful orchestral musi- 
cians. . hy. 

+ How severe are the exactions which 
“modern orchestral standards put upon the 


“individual is not commonly realized. 


je There is no mercy for the incompetent. 


‘An orchestra is “built like a watch,” and 


every piece must fit. The conductor must 


L Peel that every man can be counted upon 
_ to do exactly the right thing at the right 
time. The team work of a football eleven 
fis clumsy child’s play in comparison. The 

individual player must have: (1) Perfect 
“control of his instrument, (2) a facility 
dn reading at sight which few players at- 
tain, (3) a large repertory of orchestral 


_M™usic, (4) great precision of execution 


(5) the ensemble instinct, (6) quickness 


ter of fact attain it unless they have been 
through the orchestral mill. 

This brings us once more to the initial 
question—is the orchestral profession de- 
Sirable for a young musician? It must 
be confessed that it is not so well paid 
as other professions that call for equal 
Skill. A famous conductor may enjoy a 
very handsome income, $10,000, $20,000— 
the price seems going up. But one might 
as well begin lifes with the notion of be- 
ing President. There are few, also, of 
the “fancy” positions, the places of the 
principals in the great orchestras, who 
may receive $5000 a year with along va- 
cation. There are plenty of men of high 
Skill who count themselves lucky to be 
earning $40 a week through the season. 
It ranks, in short, with the worse-paid 


authorship, or journalism, which no one 
- would enter’ from merely mercenary mo- 
tives. It means hard work, sometimes 
pleasant, sometimes tedious, and it does 


not, as has been seen, offer a very bril- | 
liant vista of promotions and honors. | 
And yet some of the men whose experi-. 
ence is worth most are very emphatic in | 


their opinion that an orchestral experi- 
ence is the best posible thing for the 
young violinist or other  instrumenta! 
performer. If ‘the has talent; they urge, 
he can presently set up as solo player 
or work his way to the concertmaster’s 
or principal’s desk. If he proves to be 
of more modest abilities, his orchestra! 
connection gives him at any rate an as- 
sured living. And while a lifetime of 
Subserviency may cripple individuality, 
a few years of drill under a great con- 
ductor is, they urge, the best of training 
for a soloist or for an orchestral leader. 
It gives authority, self-confidence and 
poise. These are the two sides of the pic- 


professions—teaching, for example, or | 


ae, fOP SOC or baa, orcheserar: 
playing is a:necessary resource of the 
musical, and’ there should be better chances 


for Americans in this field. Pr t 
Springfield Republican, WSR ia, ne 
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The Symphony “oncert 


With the Symphony concert of Saturday . 
night, Dr. Muck completed three-quarters | 


of the series, and in the six programmes 
that he has made. Since he passed the mid- 


die concert in January, no -)yne may fairly | 


reproach him with neglect of music new to 
kis audiences or with undue fondness for 
established classics. Strauss’s ‘Sinfonia 
Domestica,’’ Debussy’s Sea-pieces, Con- 
verse’s ‘‘The Mystic Trumpeter,” Tinel’s 


‘“Tone-Pictures’”’ out of Corncille’s ‘‘Poly- | 


eucte,’’ Ritter’s “King Olaf’s Wedding 
Dance,” and Noskowski’s Overture, ‘‘The 
Steppe,” have al] been played for the first 
times here, and each is modern or even 
ultra-modern music. Except for one pro- 
sramme from Beethoven and composers of 
the eighteenth century, and the overture 
and the concerto by Brahms that went with 
Straugs’s ‘‘Domestica,’”’ modern and roman- 
tic ccmposers in actual dates or in con- 
tinuing and characteristic spirit have filled 
the lists—Berlioz, Tschaikovski, Liszt, Du- 
kas, Smetana and Lvorak. Once, and pre- 
Sumably for all, Dr. Muck nas removed the 
reproach of a lack Ofatholicity and mod- 
ernity in his programmes, and in the re- 
maining concerts of the year there is much | 
new music to come. His hearers may no<| 
always have agreed with him in the choice 
of new compositions—with Ritter’s danc:,, 
for example, or with Tinel’s tone-pictures. 
Yet even in them Dr. Muck is keeping his 
Public musically informed, while in the 
“Sinfonia Domestica’”’ and “The Sea’’ he 
has brought the most recent compositions 
Of two of the most individual and influentia] 
composers of our time to exceptionally sym- 


_ Pathetic performance. His unified pro- 
. srammes—‘‘al] Slav,’’ “all eighteenth cen- 
| tury’’—remain, and his hearers are inter-| 


ested or restless under them according to) 
their moods, tastes or prejudices, but the. 
conductor has broken away from what 
Seemed a stereotyped order of over- 
ture, concerto, symphony. More mis- 
Cellaneous pieces in the freer mod- 
ern forms have varied them. Final-, 
ly in the abundance of modern, ultra- 
modern, highly imaginative or highly ro- 
mantic music, Dr. Muck has revealed more 
fully than hitherto the answering imagi-- 
nation and emotion in him and his ability 
to bring Such compositions to as full and) 


poetic conductor. 
. tone-poem and kas’ x, 
~ the “Domestica” and the “Sea Pieces,” | 
‘the overture to ‘‘The Magic Flute’ a week. 
, 280 and Tschaikovski's ‘Pathetic’ sym-_ 
( phony last Saturday, performance after 
performance of glowing and ‘significant 
beauty, of intense but ordered power has _ 
~ attested it. 3 MeL fy: 
_ In the pleasure and the emotion of the 
. Moment Dr. Muck's conducting of the **Pa- 
; thetic’? Symphony, and, indeed, of the whole 
| concert, on Saturday evening seemed the 
climax for the time of all] these things, On 
| Friday afternoon he had been ill and de- 
| pressed, conducting as one who struggles 
with untoward circumstances and yet mak- 
ing the Symphony sound as it had never 
_ Sounded here before. On. Saturday strength 
and spirits returned, and the orchestra 
seemed to kindle with its conductor, Its 
| Vvolce at the beginning of Noskowski’s 
| “Steppe” had the melancholy of plains that 
, were empty of everything but memories. 
Then it filled them with the battle, the 
march, the song of passing Cossacks. . And. 
again these images in tones faded into mel- 
ancholy. Then the voice turned large and 
epic of Smetana’s tone-poem of the Bohe- 
mian fortress. It sang as some glorified 
bard in a passion of pride and lament. The 
music sounded opulent with chivalric spirit. 
or turned sombre and poignant with desola- 
tion. As nearly as they might, with muste 
so faded, the conductor and his men would 
have ennobled Dvorak’s ““Husitska”’ over- 
ture. As it was they gave it moments ot 
passionate and stirring glamor. 

Yet all this was as preparation, in corn- 
parison, for their playing of Tschaikovski's 
Symphony. It is easy to turn it into wild 
and whirling Tartar melod ama. In Mir. 
Safonoff’s ability to do so” lies one of his 
chief tltles to note. It is not difficult to try 
to make it conscientiously emotional as we 
have oftenest heard it in Boston. Dr. Muck 
held his course clear and Straight between 
either pitfall. Seemingly he made not: 4 
deliberate ‘“‘effect’”’ in the whole symphony. 
Not once did he make his hearers “sit up’? 
and wonder; but he caught them up into the 
music and held them marching with it as 
with some mighty drama in tones of fate, 
disillusion and despair. Nowhere did the 
listener take approving thought of a par- 
ticular mood brought to fitting utterance or 
of a detail duly individualized. He heard 
indeed details that he had never heard so 
vividly or so thrillingly before, like the 
mocking drum beat under the trio of the 
scherzo, like the hurtling of the march mel- 
ody through the orchestra before it swings 
into final motion, or like the Physical and 
mental torture—it is no less—with which 
parts of the lament fetch the very breath 
of despair. They and twenty like them 
were as the passing lights and shadows 
of the whole tragedy of despair that Tschal. 
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‘ kovski wrote, and that Dr. Muck and his 


men were acting in tones that plucked and 


searched imagination as the acting of +* 
theatre may very seldom do. Dy am 
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_ KY, as the Vernon Blackbur >] 
a es a d, Was “the man hit ® 
— %f a battle scene and the battle is not ‘is as the ultimate eondition “Of eure a 
n this overture, merely an episode in ndissolubly united by the cohesion of | 


“3 oe :" Fhe see geinhlie pe Sg £ Stan a | , iy : . ; single brain 0 

Tux Boston Dairy Grose. Wy ye pan colle, doe nepal ausical passion and savage musical ae 
" Bstablished March4, 187%. 9 | 4 This assertion is unreasonable, for the | ires.” | i 
Metal farch : nost striking portions of the work are , 1/8. ‘@ntastical and inexplicable out- 


(Evening: Edition), First Issued March 7, 1878. he pages that may be considered ag UUS'S Of merriment, his recklessness 
SUN ee £4: nega gees | , eerie a yao heath in its natural: {res ena nia A le is at 
, ¥ ii yy) a e, un Sturpe by man, and the Cos- . Pn fl isnness, lis delight, 
DAY, MARCH 1%, 1907. The Steppe ls a Remark- lack measures. Nor is the final impres. nich ta that. of the oriental, in repeti- 
: oo —— J aed Fodkaahe prehee ae pigs AS nad risen "Ss Ghdenee ae cont 
Tne < rred to present his sym- kn hae and snrieks an 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra. able Tone Painting of a ‘honic poem in the form of an ovat ines y gah Prades mutterings—these.are 
| > Softened or explained. away. 
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Once again the Symphony orchestra fo aid not allow himself the fullest ,hey call for no apology. T} f 
hey c apology. The man 6 


sis ) : ree > 
program was without a soloist, last Battle Scene, i Govelpea thee ease gps eae he intimate journal and the letters to 


Ww ’ —_ 
eek’s concerts, like the two previou nodern overture of Orthodox watune irs. von Meck is the composer of the 
4 c * "Romeo and Juliet’ fantasia and of the 


‘ones, being made up entirely. of orches- hile the h m 
vhile $i é 
€ heath music serves as an in- ourth, fifth and sixth symphonies. He 


‘tralrumbers Three times in succession 
'without assisting artists is rather unu- DVORAK OVERTURE IS roduction and also as an ending ie ® 
This introduction is the most original {| 7%St P¢ accepted as he is or not at all. 


sual with this orchestra, whose‘18th ato. f caann 
poem by Noskowski, called ‘The TAME IN COM PARISON : ‘eason of an unusual color effect oh- Ther pe tli pretation, 
|Steppe”; ‘‘Vysehrad,’’ by Smetana; ained both by harmonic treatment and, ere was naturally curiosity con- 
Dvorak’s dramatic overture, ‘‘Husit- SaRRnIneS perce _ceemee yy orchestration, The introduction is/@€rmning Dr. Muck’s interpretation of 
s? ’ se ,? rr SIV _ . - 0 
Ska,’” and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic ic ee A paar * i vere ipressive in this respect. The Cossack | his remarkable work, which hi 
Symphony. Noskowski’s poem was Tschaikowsky S Pathetic ' tS ‘pisode is melodically charming and it say be inferior ach waile it 
gram was decidedly Slavic in its selec- F oe 1 | Pe eee ie i thé work are more conventional, but|'on to Tschaikowsky’s fifth s mphon 
tions, for the four composers repre- orcetul y nterpreted ihe interest is maintained throughout, !/1 the logical continuity 7 xd ; 7! 
sented either were Russians or. showed vith the exception, of the battle pages, | |,., rht and tnt of ae 
the influence of the - Slav in musical b Dr Muck vhich are perfunctory, mougnt and In its structure, is never- 
ideas. a y 1 WIUCK Smetana’s “Vysehrad,”’ which is also eless a more intensely personal docu- 
. Noskowski in his last work essayed ? Ba ee he iaet yrosramme music, has the splendor. ient. 
to depict scenes upon the ‘‘steppes,’” Hervalel Met. 17: ve mat The performance was forcible ti 
whose face had resounded with the BY PHILIP HALE. : falls on castle walls ramatic, .The expressive theme of the 
tramp of armed horsemen and where ; , : And snowy summits old in story. Irst movement, which is to sits 1e 
shepherds with their flocks once roamed, ; She 18th concert of the Boston Sym- The musician, as well as the poet, saw” ‘UMbling-block, the theme that may 
Wild songs of the fighting Cossacks phony orchestra, Dr, Muck, conductor, he citadel of Libussa in its glory of erhaps typify the remembrance , 
mingled with the simple music of the ; took place last night in Symphony Hall. ‘old-decked shrines and brave showing Oth with its transports and ‘tHhustona 
‘shepherds and by these strong contrasts | The programme was as follows: S if warriors; he heard the sonorous !/°V@, Was not sentimentalized and a 
the composer has developed a tone pic- Sinyphontc posm, “The Steppe SK} hants of praise and knightly jubilation . O’Oushnout the symphony the pee «pe 
; Symphonic poen Vysehrad Smetana . Y Jubiiation, , tents hon e dramatic 
ture vivid in contour, but not over- | Symphonic poem, viyst ad’’........8metana ie, too, saw the ravages of man crueller @¢02'ENtS Were not emphasized unti] 
-whelmingly harsh and defeaning in its | “heres se dey eee PANN pf hiacblieg : han, Time, and heard the echo of ‘@S8!0N became hombast, — ’ | 
orchestration. The Cossack themes are | °YNPhony No. ©, copes ng lies Kesh sc ‘ganingalaicheteiae -umir’s proud song. The music has _0" the other hand Dr. Muck’s read- 
‘melodious in a characteristic way, ac- Noskowski’s symphonic poem, in the imple majesty. It is Bardic in its rapt "8 Ot te tearcau-scherzo and of ‘the 
ier ya He bigedon et ett ani form of an overture, was played here me enative flight. ughty amentation was highly drama- 
strings in pizzicatto, an e battle epi- ’ pag: “Som 1ére is nothing that is pretentious ;*° Wltiout being theatrical, It ig very 
| ‘sodes are sufficiently vigorus to suggest for the first ume. ‘Little of ate. 4 olish r labored. There is no iecanaeisone “asy to give 1. spectacular perfotmanhos 
war's alarums in fortessimo measures. composer’s music is known in Boston, isturbing detail. There are the superb ft the “Pathetic”; to Out-Tschaikowsky 
We pe ectns the np ea ee che “a> although he is now over 6) years of ines of ges SREora tion and the glow- Sab» ate bl but Dr. Muck did not 
uck Ss orchestra. general praise, the ‘< - . ' ari 0 warmth of the canvas. This is mu- 'Yerstep the boundary of tragedy, an 
oft-reiterated phrase, suffices to indi- se. Ten years ago the Adamow ski i¢ Of which Smetana’s countrymen may US Passion was therefore the more ‘ingen 
cate results. In the first number the quartet played his quartet in D minor. | vell be proud, The reproach that it is (hg, end thrilling, 
contrasts were few compared to the The “Steppe” is programme music. aboricusly national cannot be brought [he second movement was Played with 
Smetana poem, for in the latter there PN gid iy Sai taba « | izainst jt. Especially worthy of re- ‘usual grace and the trio with its 
was not only conflict and the pastoral The argument in short is as_ fo ows: | nark is the singular euphony of the rails of anguish for the gayety that pre. 
ecg but ei89 the atmosphere of a The heath still remains calm and beauti- Jose, eds is aftar all half-hearted and its 
estal day clouded at times by songs 1 af ! | -ulet and sinister tapping of r tars 
: 1¢ warriors who fought on it , + _tapp:ng of the dy; 
of lamentations and forebodings of dis- ale as wih + Sait ny ‘fer : Dvorak Suffers in Comparison. yas extraordinarily impressrve. a 
aster. Then in Dvorak’s ‘“‘Husitska’’ have become dust: it was as indifferent Compared with this noble work ‘the Dr. Muck not only brought out with 
overture ‘war’ is the principal theme, to the ‘‘drums and tramplings of three iverture by Dvorak seemed lo ,. eat dramatic force the obviously dra- 
Solemn, bold -and impressive. In each conquests’’ as it was to the shepherd’s ep , Lage melodra- natic pages; he was elocuent jin mat. | 
of these somewhat sanguinary works. pipe or the songs of Cossacks. | and meretricious, The introduc-.ers of detail, in the innuendos ana in | 
about the only defect appeared to be in And in like manner, when_ the} : jon has a certain force, but the main, ¢ reminders that are peculiarly TPschai-- 
the brass contingent, which sometimes, strangest deeds were possible to Yeo- | : iody of t} , whe : ‘cowskian. Yet these points of Jetaj) di, 
str | | 16, Overture is long drawn out | OF 2etail did 
was faulty in attack. bright’s mood after he had learned | he chief + ...' 'ot assume undue importance, ° All jn 
__ The program closed with a fine inter-, how Eustacia barred the door against } : ef musical ideas are of little ui, the performance Was engrossing 
_ pretation of Tschaikewsky’s - grand’ his mother, he saw ‘before him Egdon| : vorth and the treatment of them is /eeply, not superficially, emotional. 
_ “Pathetic” «symphony. The exquisite | Heath: “Oniy the imperturbable coun- lonspicuous only for the fluency and; %©™°rable in every way. Never has 
second movement, the interrupted waltz; tenance of the heath, which, having he plausible but : ) ‘pete se: the threnody been perfor +e) 
theme, was notably well performed. defied the cataclysmal onsets of cen- | he ut noisy brilliance that such overnowerin r fre ermed nere. with 
The orchestra wiil be away this week, | turies, reduced to insignificance by its aracterize so many of Dvorak’s ibe ering effect, 
and as Good Friday falls on March 29,| seamed and antique features the wild- iompositions. ’ i, 
It must be said, however, that the | 


the rehearsal next Mar hone y eve bes Seems as a mingle man. li’ aes m. 
Aarch 28, sg The fascinating monotony of ¢ - Verture might have gained in effect. | | SIC E: AT . 
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Thursday. ufternoon, . 
Bertha Child, the soloist, will sing an/ itic steppe inspired Borodin to write an rutal as the effect might be, had it not | 
ollowed t ere 


aria from Rossi’s ‘‘Mitrane’’ and an/ orchestral sketch which is familiar to Wo pieces that . 
‘excerpt from “La Captive,’ by Berlioz. | sur symphony audience. The piece was ad a somewhat similar mood——-martial | 
The orchestral pieces will include | :omposed for performance at an exhibi- hivalric, call it what you please : 
Cherubihi’s overture to “Les Abencer-; jion of tableaux vivantes, and it pic- i Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony | THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ages,” a double fugue by Oskar Fried ures the approach and the passing of uffered inevitably from its immediate | @¥v: WALT E.@ 
‘for string orchestra and a repetition of ' ¥ Caravan escorted by Russian soldiers. opularity. Its “particular and shaking | Noskowski. Sy Programme. St 

phe Sirenee Pyphonia Horagatica, Tone Painting of Battle. cb Aa t led some conductors to eX~ + Smetana. Aybashonie mau Peck Bo ig 
; | Pine guterpretation, while others, | Dvorak. Dramatic Overtucs. “Husitska,"* 


, Noskowski, some say, might have en- hrinkinge fro : 
, ys 3 nes m the gloom and the de- Tschaikowsky. Patheti¢ Symphony. 
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works were all built upom the broad foun- 
dation of the folk song. The Noskowski 
work began impressively with that Musco- 


vite melancholy that is so attractive. It 


is that sadness described by Longfellow— 
“that resembles sorrow only as the mist 
resembles rain,”’ 

The work, however, soon changed its 
character and turned to scenes of combat 
and war. Here there was a sketchy, un- 
Sustained treatment which did not compare 
with the military touches which came in 
the subsequent numbers .of Smetana and 
Tschaikowsky. The Cossack dances 
brought the wild abandon of one phase of 
Russian musie to the foreground. Nos- 
kowski is a Pole, but he nas in this over- 
ture gone fairly into the Russian domain. 

The mine of folk music that Russia pos- 
sesses is the richest of any country ex- 
‘ept possibly Scotland. It is a guarantee 
chat Russian music (even in the large or- 
chestral forms) will remain melodic for a 
long time to come, while Germany and 
France are cherishing modulation rather 
than melody. And some day Scotland, too, 
will find a composer who is able to welo 
its wealth of little gems into a large music- 
al art work. To return to the Steppe; the 
reading was a very broad and powerful 
one, the ending being especially vigorous. 


ee ee ee 


The work of Smetana was the most sin- 
cere and the most masterly of the first 
part of the programme. Smetana had not 


the skill in scorine nor the contrapuntal | 


knowledge of his pupil Dvorak, yet because 


of his great enthusiasm and his zeal for | 


Bohemia, it is probable that some of his 
orehestral works will outrank those of his 
successor. One is plunged into a poetic 
atmosphere in the very first measures of 
“Vysehrad,’’ when the harp begins its bar- 
dic prelude. Mr. Schuecker played this 
with a loftiness and power that ‘deserves 
the niost cordial recognition. The trum- 
pets also gave their important passages 
with commendable vigor. 

Dr. Muck read the work magnificently, 
working up its great climaxes with proper 
force and giving the free improvisational 


passages with an effective elasticity of 
tempo. It is evident that our conductor . 
|is not afraid of a ‘‘fortississimo”’ occasion- | 
ally. At this concert he was determined 
that the brasses should carn their salary. 


That the fiery readings appealed to the au- 
'dience was very evident, for we do not re- 


call a symphony concert where the ap- | 


plause was so continuous and so evenly 
distributed, each work and each move- 
ment of the symphony being received with 
fervor. 


Nevertheless, in the Dvorak overture, we 'dulging in fortissimo effects almost. all! 


through restored the average by ending 


began to be satiated with brass thunder- 
ings and we felt, with Shakespeare's 
Quince, that the lion had better roar more 
gently. For all its bombast this overture 
could not swell itself up to Smetana pro- 
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gramme fur the opening of 


a Bohemian theatre i. Prague, which re- 


.minds us that Beethoy. 1 made a somewhat 


better ‘‘Dedication of the House” overture 


_with less brass, less fortissimo and less | 
gloom. Yet the overture has much inge- || 
nuity of figure development, a striking | 


trumpet call being transformed into almost 


everything from muted horn bleatings to | 
wood-wind. | 
Dvorak dealt better by.us when he took | 
_up American nationalism in music. | 
| The concert ended with the “Symphonie ! 


growls ‘upon the deepest 


Pathetique,’’ which wears well. Even after 
we are familiar with all its manifestations 


of sorrew of all kinds (it presents about 16 | 


different sorts of woe), we still find it an 
impressive work. Some of its orchestra] 
combinations are the best that Tschai- 


kowsky has given us. Its free form is not. 


to be counted as a fault; Liszt, Schumann 
and others have demonstrated that ‘son- 
ata form” need not became a fetish. Nor 
is its popularity to be considered a crime: 


: it is not essential to remove a Symphonic 


work from the comprehension of the or- 
dinary auditor. And it has attractive me!- 
odies. But the Russian composers are all 
steeped in the crime of being melodic. 

The first movement seems the least pow- 
erful. Dr. Muck made more of it than we 
had deemed possible. His freedom of tem- 
po, his sharp contrasts, his touches of ex- 
treme slowness, were all very effective. 
The trombones played magnificently in this 
movement. 


The beautiful 5-4 movement, with its rest- 
lessness and unease even in the midst of its 
gaiety, has been better done. We missed 
something of the lightness, daintiness and 
elasticity of some previous performances. it 
was not technically perfect. But the. thira 
movement was so entirely successful that it 


| seemed almost a new work. The trumpet 
‘figure that finally develops into a trium- 


phant march was superbly worked up. Dr. 
Muck made it a march such as an Attila, 


‘a world-conqueror might step to. It was 


the most inspiring performance of the con- 
cert and the audience showed how much 
the music had excited them. There had 
been applause at the end of each move- 
ment, and the usual bowed acknowledge- 
ments. But at the end of this march there 
was a great outburst which would not be 
quieted until Dr. Muck had bowed many 
times and finally the orchestra had arisen 
and also bowed. " 

The finale was also nobly read and per- 
formed, It is not as great a picture of 
death as Richard Strauss has created in his 
best work, but its development of a wailing 
figure which is much like the first phrase 
of “Ombra mai fu’ by Handel, is striking, 
and the canonic dialogue on this is skillful 
as well, The dramatic content of the 
movement is obvious and was clearly ex- 
pressed in the performance. 

And so the concert which had been in- 
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es a Second Programme 


from Slav : Composers—Contrasts and 


¥, which Dr. Muck sought to entiaridée | 


1 at every turn, sounded often as rudeness. 
- It had tarnished and stiffened, as so. much 


of Dvorak’s music is tarnishing and stiffen- 
ing for lack’ of high or fine imagination. 


Comparisons—The Waning Dvorak—A / The. blight of commonness had begun to 


Remarkable Performance of Tschaikov- 


; ski’s “Pathetic” Symphony 
- | l, o 


VG , a iad Ab 107 

For-the second time in the cours f 
the season Dr. Muck made his programme 
for. the Symphony concert yesterday from 
the music of Slavonic composers. In his 
first venture all his Slavs were Russians; 
in the second he began with a Pole, Nos- 


Smetana and Dvorak, and ended with the 
Russian, Tschaikovski. Thus he escaped 
the suggestion of monotony in musical 
traits and imaginative point of view that 
lurked in his “all-Russian” programme 
early in the winter, while there was not 
enough of the music of any one group of 
Slavs to make its characteristic virtues 
pall and its characteristic shortcomings 
flare, He had, besides, put far more in- 
teresting and impressive music upon his 
second list. Tschaikovski’s “Pathetic” 


| Symphony still seems one of the mighty 
1s8ymphonies of our time, while Glazou- 
| noff’s of the first programme was only 


jentertaining and not always that. There 


4 
‘ 


is no comparison in worth and interest 


gbetween Rimsky-Korsakoff’s pretty and 


mshowy overture to “The Betrothed of the 


Wfinely imaginative and expressive tone- 
gpoem of ‘the Bohemian fortress, “Vy- 
ysehrad,” and so on through the two lists. 


}of yesterday was delineative music. In 


True, in a broad sense much of the music 


} Moskowski’s overture, the composer bade 


the fall and _ the 


; 
’ 


’ 


| 
i] 
’ 


gramme from any monotony, and gave it 


us hear, see, and feel, the steppes and 
the tide of Cossack life flowing to and 


fro upon it. Smétana’s tone-poem would | 


Suggest the pomp and the. strength, 
desolation of an 
ancient fortress. Dvorak in the ‘Husitz- 
ka” overture. would have us hear . the 
war-song and the tread of the fanatic 
horde of Hussites. And ‘Tschaikovski’s 
“Pathetic” symphony, as most imagina- 
tions hear it, is as the image of despair 
and death creeping upon men who struggle 
fitfully and fiercely against it. Here again 
80 wide a range of delineation, from the 
tangible to the intangible, saved the pro- 


persistent and diverse emotional appeal. 
Except Dvorak; finally, each composer’ held 
his own with his fellows and with his 
hearers... Time has’ hot been kind to his’ 
music, and circumstance was unkinder still 
when it crowded his ‘‘Husitzka” overture 


‘between ‘Smetana's..-poetic ‘“Vysehrad”’ andu: 


Tschaikovski’s dramatic symphony. At 


moments the overture sounded thin: at | 


others noisy. Almost everywhere its in- 


strumental colors had begun to fade. Time‘! 
and again its movement seemed labored. | 


Its ‘sonorities rang hollow; its seeming 


-passing. 


#lsar”’ of the earlier concert and Smetana’s [| POW ot Use Bpant. 


touch it. 
Noskowski’s overture began and ended in 


“the wan melancholy with which the steppes 


had touched the composer's imagination 
and his tones. Between, the music rumbled 
‘with the din of battle, rattled with the ¢lat-' 


ter of riding squadrons or turned plaintive 
\with the pipings of lonely shepherds or the 


wistfulness of a musing lover. Throughout 


“it was music tinged with melancholy, music 


that would summon less the things them- 


-S5elves than the shadows and the memory 
“of them, that would impart them as old 


and remote and that would lament their 
The mood and the appeal. of 
Smetana’s ‘‘Vysehvrad”’ is akin: but there is 
‘more passion in the melancholy of the poset, 


| Lumir’s, song as it summons the vanished 


‘glories of the fortress and the life that 
glowed within its walls. It is a full life. 
pompous, rich, chivalrous and the. music 


, glorifies it. Warriors keep their festivals, 


do their battles, raise their songs. WLumir, 
and the composer with him, hears and sees 


“in exaltation. Dark is the fall of the fort- 


ress, the sombre overclouding of the vision, 
and through the ruins runs, faint and far, 
the echo of the minstrel’s lamént. Sme- 
tana’s is the melancholy of grandeur de- 
parted, of the lustre of life faded, of the 
Where Noskowski 
was plaintive and musing, Smetana is 
stirred to a more intense and sombre pas- 
Sion, 

The Pole and the Bohemian, however, 


t wrought into their music the melancholy 
of departed things. Tschaikovski“wrought 


his symphony of the despair and the deso- | 


lation of the hearts and the minds of men | 
prisoners to a fate at which they mock, | 
or with which they struggle, and equally in | 
vain. Thereby, beyond its intrinsie power, | 
itis many fold more poignant. How poig- | 
nant, few of those who heard it yesterday | 
had ever suspected when it has been played 
before. Now Dr. Muck quickened the pace, 
as is in the march movement. Again he re- 
tarded it as in the finale that is the image 
of desolation. Now he heightened one or 
another accent. Or ‘he 
rhythm. Or he brightened or darkened the 
instrumental coloring. 


intensified a» 


Out of all these 

details the symphony rose as it has never 
risen before at our. concerts. It was the 
mirror of despair and. about the refléction 
piayed dark and consuming fires. From 
beginning to end the performance was pas- 
sion itself, and yet of a passion so ordered 
that it missed not one jot of what it would 
express. 
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Soloist 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


OVERTURE to ‘‘The Abencerrages.”’ 


Programme. 


AIR, ‘Ah! give me back that heart,’’ from the opera 


‘*Mitrane.”’ 
PRELUDE and DOUBLE FUGUE for Granp 


ORCHESTRA OF STRINGS, op. I0. 
SYMPHONIA DOMESTICA, op. 53. 


MELODY, “The Captive,”’ op. 12. 
(In one movement. ) 


Symphony Hall. 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


SEASON 
Mrs. BERTHA CUSHING CHILD. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30, AT 8, P.M. 


BOSTON 


FRANCESCO ROSSI, 
OSKAR FRIED, 
RICHARD STRAUSS. 
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‘Mack in Boston — 
for Another ¥ ear 


| By Charles Fleischer 


| (RABBI TEMPLE ADATH ISRAEL) 


AVE you heard the good news? tions of this world-famous organization 


cai r terly musicians. 
By consent of the Kaiser, we of mas 
} ond to have another year of Also it may not be generally known 
| © Muck ! that, at every Friday afternoon pte 
i : b. 
' No, this is not to spite his royal cousin, Salen Begg By tages iotou . ; 
' Theodore of Washington, who has issued music lovers, for the nominal’ sum of 


' an edict against muckrakers. 25 cents. ; 
: Needless to say, our many students 


: is i . kind entirely re ag 
’ Indeed, this 1s page , the dif- and others to whom this opportunity 1s 
cane. + Am not responsipie for ae boon take full advantage of this, so 
ferent meanings of the same letters in that a vacant seat in the second balcony 

. two different languages), for it is Dr. is a rare sight. _ 
2 Karl Muck of whom I happen to be Though | realize that the peor of 
oe Boston in general have frequent chances 
speaking. co hear good music at the Municipal peer 
Let “better Boston” rejoice and let the certs (and that ba gle eages Rie 

; | ‘a just without price’), 1 wis . 

musical gods be glad, for we have just vrivilege’ occasionally ty hear our ‘duetly 


learned that, by royal permission, Dr. renowned Symphony Orchestra, an or- 


Bi 4 : ; con tt layers co- 

Muck is to stay with us. ganization of masterful play: 

| The efficiency of that Boston institu- operating,  ncer hy ere nse uoay 
i hi rj rowning, John of the leaders baton, tO pce " 

pag Bees perro fig dhl: the bur- of interpEnrers. = music without their 

pen of blessing este Boat | " rte suRuch an experience would give still 
a bigger and busier) Boston, is to be Pi color to the dispatch already quoted. 


| maintained. . ; “that the Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
Through grace, of his majesty, Sim Misa nary 2 Ay not for profit, but for the 


benefit of musical culture.” 7 
And it would be an object lesson in 


earths See ete 
— 
yom, an 
~ 
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ss A ne. 
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peror William, Boston “culture” 
cure—for at least another year. 
with rather democracy, in that it tells musically the 


comical gravity, the news that sy: “ purpose of our country; the power of 


The dispatches tell us, 


ats 


welcome information, not only in thes Pp , tion of independent 
armonious co-operat 
parts, but vc nag a Boston PYM PROM ond equivalent individuals (for ts oe 
Pic onbicevam ‘aakoe pathetically joy- these players of phy ici 

‘n-comic reading: : interpretation Or a ivhatrn eon 

Pe onsent that Dr. Muck, di. under, po nh ae ela ia yl 

cortwt of the Royal Orchestra, who is Muck’s | leaders aoe with ~ marvellous 

now with Major Higginson in Boston efficient) interpre aly nee .ot cxaster 
(the italics are mine), shall stay an- fidelity and beauty, the ide 3 

other year in the United States. . composers. noving 

Dr. Muck’s absence is greatly felt, and The america’ Reowle. Ye at ex aaere: 

the Emperor only consented to his fur- leadership, and in the sp 


| i is an independent in- 
, 3s informed tion, though each 
rete, ero, “ homphony. hestra dividual, are also an orchestra of solo 


that the Boston Symphony Ore ists, trying to interpret, with fidelity and 

a ‘ofit, but for ists, trying to interpret, \y. 3 ‘- 
Baa cae of fensinenl aaikare. beauty, too, our national idea—DEMOC 
gy 7 generally RACY. 


‘hese facts may not _ be 
hewn even in Boston, which has_ long “The passiv 


profited from the magnificent ministra- T'o the vast 
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e master lent his hand i? 
Soul that o’er him planned. 
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of these same to 


| 


straws. All'these are but the means to the 
imparting of thought, emotion and charac- 
ter, to the weaving of backgrounds, to the 
quickening of responsive understanding and 
to the stirring of responsive emotion in tose 
that hear. Who, to return again to the 
statues of Rodin, except the sculptor and 
the handbeek persons, notes the model:in; 
of each muscle in the man and the woman? 
Tney are but the means of the sculptor’s 
thougnt, feeling, characterization. The be- 
holder, until he falls into tne vice of analysis 
of his own emotions, feels but the passion 
and the truth of the whole. Recall the glow- 
ing walls of Turners in the National Gallery 
in London. Who analyses Turner’s color- 
scneme and searches out the methods of 
his palette before the incandéscenceani th»: 
iridescence in which the eye is bathing? It 
is so with Strauss’s music, which is often 
music of color in the instruments, of char- 


acterization in the melodies and ‘Aarmonies | 


and of passion, though always ordered pas- 
sion, tnrough and through. 

And so, once more, with Strauss’s choice 
of subjects. We who listen, or even those 
of us who compose music or are fain to 
compose it, might not choose Zarathustra 
or Don Quixote or a day in our lives for 
our tone-poems., Strauss, however, is 
writing his, and his temperament, imagi- 
nation and ideals, -his response to jm- 
pulses from without and within, condition 
his choice. We who listen and judge have 
no right to question it. The chosen sub. 
ject stirs ideas and emotions in him as he 
broods upon it, and these he would ex- 
press in music, conditioning, naturaily anda 
legitimately, his form and means to them. 
Side by side with this utterance of feel- 
ing he would chardcterize in music the ex- 
citing causes of these emotions. Then we 
listeners may properly 
questionings. What is the goal he has 
sought? Has he attained it? Has he com- 
municated his ideas and emotions ;o 
us and stirred in us the responsive 
feeling that was quick in tim? Has 
he characterized when he sought to char- 
acterize? Has he gained the glowing color 
that he sought? True, characterization i« 
a relatively new function of music. Yet no 
“unwritten law,’’ so far as we know, forbids 
the extension of the expressive range. of 


Will stay its widening. 
enlarged and intensified that range is 
cause for rejoicing’ and not for deprecation 
and attack, It is one of his contributions 
to the vitality of the art and a contribu- 
tion that was bound to come in a time 


Which in every art, in poetry and in letters, 


in painting and sculpture, seeks charac- 
terization. Strauss, being a man and an 
artist, and nota Frankenstein, can no more 
resist the voice of his time than can we 
listeners resist it when it calls in his music. 
He has departed from established canons of 


an’ otaer | rhythms’and co 
me 3ceeotians may pick 
instrument from instrument in his orchestra-. 


tion as they would separate a heap of jack-_ 


enter with our - 


: mbinations of rhythms; he’ 
bh ued shifting tonalities, The more, 
the merrier. Thereby he is proving that 
‘music is still a living art, that grows and 
that the prigs and pedants may not crib 
) and confine in their withered withes of 
pedagogy. Do all these innovations more 
truly and fully express the things that he 
- would say and bring the emotions he would 
Summon? If they do—and often there is no 
questioning their accomplishment of hig 
ends—then is he justified of them, and then 
again has he widened and intensified his 
, art. 
It is all of the restless seeking of his 
time and ours; only Strauss, more than 
most of us, has found his goal’and bidden 
- uS to it. Akin, to note a last objection, is 
‘ his mingling of idealism and realism in his 
| tone-poems, of the details of the baby’s bath 
and comparing aunts with the intense and 
Sublimated expression of the love of a 
husband and a father and of_the joy of 
lusty life, for example, in the ‘‘Domestica.’’ 
But is not this equally of our: time and of 
all the arts in it and does it not intensify 
their appeal to us? In fact it is as old as 
Rembrandt in painting, as Shakspeare in 
poetry, as Bach in music. Yet in our own 
time Jean Béraud’s “Supper at Emmaus” 
has not less appeal because in the room that 
the Christ’s halo lights is an adoring figure 
in the frock-coat of our fashion. Rodin’s 
Balzac is not less puissant and graphic for 
its mingling of an heroic figure of the im- — 
agination with the literal details of the - 
novelist’s grossness. There, as in the | 
‘“‘Domestica,’’ the ‘‘ realism’’ is background, | 
detail and characterization, while the ideal- | 
ism is the emotions that these things awake 
in the artist and that he would summon in 
his audience. , 


7 


In a word, the chief, sane and legitimate 
inquiries.as we listen to the ‘‘Domestica’”’ or 
to any other of Strauss’s tone poems and 
reflect upon them, are what end hag he 


sought in them and how fully has he 
_ achieved it. In the ‘‘Sinfonia Domestica,”’ 


say the ‘“‘programmists’’ and the commén- 
tators what they will that end is luminous- 
ly clear. The love of husband and wife, 
the love of a father for his child, the joy 
of domestic happiness, of affectionate rev-’ 
erie, of light and intimate play, the zest of 
the work that a man cherishes and the am- 
bition he brings to it are very profound,. 


music, and not even the dicta of the chop- | universal and stirring emotions. They have 
house and the pressrooms in’ New York | 
That Strauss has'! 


the simplicity and the intensity of primi- 
tive things. They are very deeply and 
thrillingly human. Obviously they lend 
themselves to musical expression and ideal-. 
ization, unless music 1s to be reduced to 
mathematical pattern-weaving in tones. 
Whence at bottom do these emotions 
spring? From tho gaily round, from the. 
common human exper@nce and common hu-. 
man habit, and they are the more glorious” 
and puissant for their humble source. With 
the. more reason, therefore, may music 
touch them with its idealizing magic. Ap- 
prehending these things and feeling’ them, 





‘emotions. He would contrive his realistic 


background, make his melodies, his har- 


monies, his rhythms and his instrumenta- | 
| joyous and lusty debate of the husband and 


tion characterize and delineate as are his 
wont. and skill. 
and athwart these details should glow the 
emotions that this daily round may summoi 
to intense, idealizing and poetic imagina- 
tions, until they possess all them that 
hear. Strauss would write the tone-poem 
‘of living, and still more of the joy, the va- 
riety, the zest of life, He would write it. 
in the musical and the poetic terms of our 
time, and above all in the terms of hu- 
manity. 

If this be Strauss’s goal—and every repe- 
tition of the “Sinfonia Domestica”’ strength- 
ens our faith that it is—he has, as it seems 
to us, altogether succeeded. There in the 
music is the realistic and suggestive back- 
ground falling into its due place, wroughtin- 
deed by shifting tonalities, bold and incisive 
modulations, pricking combinations and 
differentiations of instrumental timbres, by 
acrid transitions and drastic dissonances. 
The means pass; the results remain, imagi- 
native, vivid, characterizing. It matters lit- 
tle whether the listener notes and identifies 
each detail of this background. As soon ask 


ree oie F pes pads abit.» 3 ; 
real, half ghe 
’ "3 ai ’ 


Against this background | 


by ed 
ma ba 


; Ma pA dnd ia * vy r te oa oat wae aS he halt’ 
; Os y he fitf a4, mag aS and 
echoes of the passions of the waking day— 
this humanity begins to dominate the 


music. Quickly it takes another turn in the 


wife in the double fugue that 
certainly makes clashing tempera- 
ments, and almost makes clashing human 
speech music. The humanity and the 
humor of it are equal; the exuberance 


of it in fancy and in expression swells § 


both. It is fit preluding to the riotous 
joy of the’ close, to the pean to the joy 
and the zest of living and of living here 
and now, in this time of ours, ours and 
ours. And the secret of this achievement 


from the beginning to the end of thef 


“Sinfonia Domestica”’ is plain—plain as it 
js in every one of the Strauss’s tone- 
poems. Admit all of his former limi- 
tations and he does not try to hide them: 


grant any just reproach against his aims | 


and methods. Yet one salient fact re- 
mains; whatever the means, he has raised 


the expressive power of music higher than | 


any composer has ever raised it before. 
He has widened its range. He has am- 
plified and intensified its speech. 


Of the: 


He has | 
made it the voice, not of a fixed and ab- | 
stract art, of mathematical process, of cir- | 
ecumscribed emotions, but of our humanity, | 


, 
ek ee 
— 
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4° ; charm.” 
herubini i 


PY Gherabint misht allied the man 
_ Cherubini mig be called the ° 
Hn music without a country. An Itale 


jan by birth and training, h ( 
‘Italian in his works. g, he js no 


He lived in 


‘Paris for over half a century, but he 
was not influenced one jot by French 


taste. 


i posers then living; but in what re- 


Old Overture at Symphony 
Hevatde Concert, 


MRS, CHILD IN SONGS BY 


'Tf his thought was at home in any 
“one land, that land was Greece, for 
in form and in expression his best 


measure and propriety.” 
more, there is no note of provinci- 
ality. 

Suppose, for instance, that a modern 


ROSS! AND-BY BERLIOZ toeche Sh ‘Sverture eusgested by a 
He would 


have his theme typical of the Moors and 
his theme typical of the Castilians. His 


mee 4 
St auss’ Domestic Symphony chief aim would be to secure local color. 
ls Given a Second Hear- 


legend of the Abencerrages. 


He would introduce guitars, tambourines 
and castanets. There would be the 
| traditional dance rhythms, 
- use old Spanish themes which have been 
likened unto howlings of Tarshish. Witl 


The Germans fondly claimed 


i} i 4 
Thoughts. Suggested by an} ciated nim to be the greatest of coms 


‘spect is Cherubini’s music German? 


,music is Attic, “perfect in lucidity, . 
Further- | 


He might 


him to separate each color in the light that 
irradiates Turner’s Carthage. It suffices 
that the background is woven, the atmos- 
phere compassed; the luminous color sug- 


all his apparatus, with-all his histori te 
‘research, with all his striving and strain= 
ing, his music might be. without sugges= 


BY PHILIP HALE. i tion of magnificence, romanée, chivalry. fa 


ing Yesterday, 


of the time in which he and we, his audi- 
ence, live, and of the thoughts, moads and 
emotions that stir in him and in us.- He 


gested. To any sympathetic hearer Strauss’s 
music in the “Domestica’ achieves these 
things. Still more does it impart, charac- 
terize, intensify and idealize the emotions 
upspringing from this background and jllu- 
minating it and us who hear. It were a 
late day indeed to dwell anew upon the 
suggestion of the melodies that characterize 
the father as mere sensual man, as man of 
action, and aS a man of poetic and contem- 
plative imagination, or of the two that 
characterize yet more vividly the innate 
capriciousness and the innate gentleness of 
the mother and the woman; or of that 
which sings the groping mystery of 
childhood. It is as superfluous now to dwell 
upon the charm of the scherzo of the 
echild’s play or of the insinuating and 
possessing beauty of the passages of the 
‘mother’s tenderness. Still less is there 
need to recall the pulsing, power-music at 
“the very white heat. of melodic and in- 
_ gtrumental incandescence—of the adagio of 
‘the zest, the dreams, the passion of living. 
Little enough music. of our time has 
matched it in emotional compulsion. Yes- 
terday, once more, it held the audience 
rapt; it gripped seemingly even the con- 
ductor and the band until the whole hall 
sang with it. 

And near its close and. thence almost to 
the énd of the symphony is the humanity 
by which Strauss seems to set such store. 
It is present indeed in the very unfolding of 
the characteristic melodies at the begin- 
ning,, and it quivers under all the play of 


has written with the ordered power that is 
the deepest passion, and the response Is 
sure—be it for the ‘‘Domestica” or for the 
crown of all his music, ‘*Salome.”’ 
Hw. TP. 

It is becoming the established custom 
of the Symphony concerts to give new 
music, important in itself and difficult of 
comprehension, @ second hearing in the 
course of the season in which it is first 
performed. Accordingly Dr. Muck and 
the orchestra are repeating Strauss’s 
“Sinfonia Domestica’” at the nineteenth 
pair of concerts on Thursday afternoon and 
Saturday evening next. It stands, how- 
ever, at the end, and not at the beginning 
of the programme so that there need be 
no apprehension of closed doors during 
the fifty-five minutes that the “Domes- 
tica” consumes in performance. The 
other orchestral numbers of the pro- 
gramme are Cherubini’s overture to his 
opera, “Les Abencérages” and a double 
fugue for string orchestra by the young 
composer, Oskar Fried, played for the 
first time in Boston. Mrs. Bertha Cushing 
Child, the contralto, is the singer at the 
concerts, making her first appearances 


with the Symphony Orchestra—-a distinc- : 


tion that she has gradually and deserved- 
ly won by the qualities of voice and of 
imaginative’ artisiry of which she has 
given proof in her career here. She sings 
the familiar air, ‘‘Rendimi,”’ from the old 
Italian opera of Rossi, “Mitrane,” and 


Rerlioz’s poetic air, “La Captive,” both — 


ne TOs. 
pieces, beloved by. rich yoiged, contralto 


| Prelude and double fugue..... 
Melody, ‘‘The Captive’’. ... os. 


| yet it might not be extravagant to say ; tecture, stately, clear, sonority. 
that the old overture of Cherubini was | }) also the elegance that is not frosty, 


The 19th concert of the Boston Simplicity of Sappho. 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck conduc- ! 


Swinburnian gorgeousnegs 


bes and prolixity, while Sappho said sim- 
------Fried | nly and for all time: ““‘The moon has 
set. and the Pleiades: it is midnight 
the time is going by,.and’T sleep alone,” 
_ The overture to “The Abencerrages” 
is not so noble a work as the overture 
to ‘‘Anacreon,.” yet it has calm strength, 
the strength that suggests reserve force, 
beauty of line and of: general archi- 
There 


Air from ‘‘Mitrane’’ 


Symphonia Domestica. .......ceseeees . Strauss | 

The prelude and double fugue were 
played in Boston for. the first time; 
Strauss’ symphony was performed the 
second time this season ‘‘by request’’; 


ta some the feature of the concert, not that is not mere fastidiousness. It is 
so much by reason of the music itself as the elegance of one accustomed to think 


‘py the thoughts which the music sug-' large thoughts even when the exciting 


gested. cause may in itself be insignificant. The 


Let a composer today employ all the libretto of “The Abencerrages,”’ the P 


modern orehestral instrument: we ' said at the time, was. cold and dull. 
ents, add in- | Nevertheless the title alone might in- 


struments just invented and as yet un-y» q,; , 
tried, awaken ancient instruments from’ 52/T¢ chivalric and superb music. 
Mr. Oskar Fried, after a vagabond life, 


their sleep in museums; let him strive; 
his utmost to be realistic or impression-— bag ty abe say 0 in eer eae ruck 


istic; let him plot cunni ic 
p nningly a harmonic who produced ‘Das. trunkne Lied” at 


system. still more ingenious and more ; 
auibte thee . t} pati a concert of the Wagner Society. Mr. 
iat of Mr. Debussy, and 4-,jcq is now a conductor and has little 


vet, even thou : 

and Salauiations, a will hee other time to compose. The works. that are 

in all probability he will not equal, Cher-. Published were written when he was 

ubini with his overture to “Anacreon” °° POG. SRO WH | 

Oe Aes Mba his pvertene to ‘‘Iphige- New Wine in Old Bottles. 

Se EL onale hachiace of Oe vet. ie: ts enamourdd . @f Cea 
His delight is in canons, Yet 


how apparently simple are the two over-, forms. 
| + into the old bottles, it is said, he pours 


tures! . i + 
| Bomphlologia a Vice. new and heady wine. The contrapun- 
Old English writers on style warned tal wine of this Prelude and double 


their reader against bomphi fugue is certainly not madding; it is 
ee BOOrO Re not a mild intoxicant. “Phe prelud 


‘the prevailing vice of many modern honestly made, but the me AC eaate ot 


such as to awaken an imperte 


And thus the modern poet may put on: 
_tor, took place last night in Symphony | perfumed singing robes and chant his 
Hall. The programme was as follows: | love longing in : 
Overture to ‘fhe Abencerrages’’......Cherubfni and with 


Swinburnian . rhythm> 
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° hate, my eonger impression than at thet sther-hatd, her productten of to bh gs the eminent fitness of Dr. Muck 
first hearing. It is easy to say that} not praiseworthy. Her attack was not 
‘Strauss’ themes are often trivial or vul-{} always.firm and decisive. and there were 
gar; that in this symphony he. delights other faults of mechanism that marred 
in sudden contrasts ‘between gigantic} the natural: beauty of her tones and the 
‘complexity and extreme. naivete; that! general effect of: her performance. 
-he obscures ragga Sp eee or aay 9-8 Cnty RR | se | 
‘astic expression... These . charges, atte | 
‘all, are only partially true, and often DHosion Baily & ober. 
‘they are wholly false. The symphony Ao” eee: 
| Apia no ee an ‘A Rat riety ‘ani F Established March 4, 1872. 
A ’”* would serve a sub- . . : y 
‘the music of the child and its sports and (Evening Edition), First Issued March 7, 1878. | 
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‘the way. was played even more effec- | ey — ss From the beginning, in October, he has bent For the last time, probably ¢ safe 
| } , : | ‘ a | : : : y for a seas r 
tively than it was before. The per- | SYMPHONY CONCERTS. himself to tae understanding of his orches- two, Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica” was ré- 
* tra and his public, and he has learned tne | peated at the Symphony concert on Satur- 


formance was a brilliant one. and the Mi | 

few slips were sO sey ga pty deal The “Symphonia Domestica,” by temper of both more quickly than did any day night. Again Dr. Muck and the band 

cuitiparent, that it would-be folly to Richard Strauss Repeated at tne of his predecessors. In the same spirit, | Bove te evie ae ee leteicd tnccnt oak aa 

S@ | | nate  Viehaiad att wita each piece that ne has put on his pro- again the audience listened intent and re- 
enearsa esterday ernoon. warded tne conductor and his men with very 


,| conductor, who is to give forty-eight con+— 

: r | certs in six months to a single public. Te. 
his post as conductor of the Symphony Or- |. has worn well; he has ripened with the: 
chestra that makes the imperial clearing | progress of the season, into ampler, finer, . 
of the way for his continuance in it through | and more stirring achievements, and intae 
another musical year the more welcome. ; a larger catholicity in the choice of his” 
Wita the hundred and more concerts that | music. Throughout he has been all for nist 
the orchestra gives each season, in and work and not at all. for himself, except.ag” 
out of Boston, it is a post that asks long the excellence of it was reward and praige, | 
capacity for work and scrupulous conscien- understanding: and appreciation. He haw’ 

_‘tiousness in the doing of it. Dr. Muck has. won equally his men and_ his audiences, 
both these qualities, and the latter almost in the city that maintains the orchestra and 
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‘eountry who take the ‘‘Domestic’? sym- 
‘phony too seriously. They wish to find 


every page illustrative of some episode 


in joyful or harassing domesticity. 
“They forget that Strauss himself is not 
| i Sg he in this instance. Why not “t 
i hi 


m have his little joke, even if he 


‘nearly an hour in cracking it? No one 
‘ean deny the beauty and charm of the 
‘love’ music or the strength that is akin 


to insolence in the fugue of the finale. 


Grant that the humor is,at times coarse 


l 


deeply emotional in this symphony, A 


or extravagant. There is much that is 


‘work which is. both overpraised and 


wantonly abused. 


Whether the air attributed to Rossi 


‘was written by him late in the 17th cen- 


tury, or whether it was manufactured 


‘deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought for one of Fetis’ historical con- 


-eerts in 1833, is a matter of interest only 
to the antiquarian. 
for a singer of the grand style, a mis- 
tress of tragic emotions, 'to give it true 


The air itself calls 


distinction. Mme. Scalchi used her as- 
sortment of voices in it and there were 
passages when she was effective by 


‘means of sombre tones. 


Berlioz’s “Captive” a Cameo. 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Captive,’”’ a very: cameo of 


quisite instrumentation, also demands 
If 


On account of Good Friday the 19th 
rehearsal by the Symphony orchestra 
was set ahead one day and yesterday 
afternoon the following program was 
played: Cherubini’s overture to “The 
Abencerrages,” an opera almost forgot- 
ten; an aria from Rossi’s opera, ‘*Mit-. 


rane’; Oscar Fried’s prelude and double 
fugue for grand orchestra of strings, 
first time here; “The Captive,’’ a melo- 
dy by Berlioz, and the ° ymphonia Do- 
mestica,’’? by Richard Strauss. Mrs Ber- 
tha Cusning Child, contralto, was the 
soloist. Cherubini’s overture is largely 
martial in character and is. written in a 
bold- tnough rather conventional way 
as regards the brass contingent, which, 
of course, has plenty of loud declama-~ 
tions allotted it. Aside from the spirited 
style in which the work was performed 
-the overture calls for no,special praise. 

Fried’s prelude and pele fugue for 
strings is an admirabl@example of the 
composer’s skill in this kind of work, 
which lacking the contrasting instru- 
ments, is generally liable to be monot- 
onous unless the forms are varied, The 
vigorous chord passages in the prelude 
were splendidly played and there was 
good material, too, in this introduction. 
in the fugue, which seems a bit old- 
fashioned by reason of being confined 
to strings, the contrasts in tempo and 
expression are well shown, the gradual 
working up toe: “dynamic intensity’”’ 
making an effective finale. The ensemble 
playing of the string contingents was as 


cram , nh - ‘ | 
gramme e has re-marked the orchestral | hearty applause. In power, nothing they 


| have done the year through, not even theif 
playing of Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘Pathetic Sym-- 


parts with his own indications of expression 

'—a task of minute and exacting labor that 

la layman might hardly appreciate, and 

that repetitions of pieces already played 
under his guidance will diminish in succeed- 

ing years. His lamp, as his friends know, 

nas often. burned far into the morning while 

fe worked at this revision, and time and 

again he nas denied himself any distraction 
from it. 

Our orchestra, long ago, attained a tech- 
nical excellence and unity with which few 
bands in Europe and none in America may 
compare. Tt is necessary that each suc- 
ceeding nductor shall have the ‘“‘feeling”’ 
as painters say, for the qualities of tone, 
the euphony and the precision that are the 
i na of this excellence. Dr. Muck 

t he possessed that feel- 

of the misgivings that 

eB in some doubting quar- 

ined the technical quali- 

it the familiar standard. 

le them the means to a 

da larger and warmer 


’ 


rassion than the orches- - 


phony” compares witn that of the “Domes- 
tica.” Yet with all their abandon and 
ardor, details of momentary beauty or ten= 
derness shone as they had not shone hitaerto 
—like the cradle song of the clarinets, in the 
limpid tone of Mr. Grisez and his comradé - 
or the passages of the mother musing over 
her baby as they came from Mr. Hess’s 
violin. Not before has tnere seemed such — 
spontaneous charm in the scherzo of tne 
child’s play with its endless variety of light 
instrumental timbres, and its changeful — 
rhythmical accents. Akin, too, was”) 
the delicacy of the _ transitorial pas- 
sages. For a contrast in the _ veritis- 
tic detail that Strauss loves, the or 
chestra shuddered and started in what has 
often seemed an obscure passage in the 
musie of the night phantoms, as a sleeper 
stirs and “jumps” in some vague dream. 
Exuberant the orcnestra were and exuber= 
ant Strauss is in the fugue. Perhaps tnereé 
is too mucn of it; but what composer except 
him and what band but ours can seem 80 
glorious, so uproariously drunk—there is no 
other word—with the power of sound. 

For the rest of the concert: the délicate 
beauty of Mrs. Child’s tones and the deli- 


cate suggestion of poetic fancy, of shadowy 
mood and veiled emotion that she can give. 
them evaporated in the large spaces of 
Symphony Hall, with even a tempered 
orchestra behind her, and with the musi 

that she had chosen. Rossi’s “Ah rendimr™ 


near perfection as one can hope to hear na 
and the benge oie e £209 was never . ttained in the past. He 
marred even in the fortissimo passages, 
ve which are numerous and intricate. = ¢ | 5s singly va. in masse, MOre | 
which Mrs Child’s two contributions to the | and emotionally signifi- " 
rens, he has proved him- 


resemblance certain! program ‘were’ received with hearty ap- 

re : 
ht aay ette eee ith: La ey RB gc be: Oe eons maa a: | onductor, as the phrase’ asks a larger scope of voice and a more de- 
than her wont. On former Osh 7 enabled the singer to color her tones the’mood, the spirit, the Child. Itis for the Schumann-Heinks and 
fons. she has given pleasure by het to suit the sentiments which were ade- nd individuality of the — the Scalchis of the operatic stage; albeit” 
liar =< | 

songs that suited the peceu (‘little more. vivacity and flexibility in rs. Yet his cooler traits , qpila’s t N the obvié 

Wobrin a at ones’ and also. her: ! s tones. or were the vious i 
of her tones” 4! | execution would have. bettered the ght have steadily guided | rather theatrical emotions of Hugo’s and. 
and her dear companions, : er 
terpretation as a whole was artistic and | e has united and held in |’ Sympathetic to the fineness and the exotic 


to. the so-called air of Stra-) preciation, the lower register of her rich 
feeling and spirit’ Captive.” In this the various emotions not only the substance clamatory eloquence of style than has M 
| nterpretation of songs by Mr. Loef- by oa expressed in her vocalism. A they lack the translucent purity of Mrs. 
mus SE INO OW oe , ‘| verse recalling the “Spanish music” yoy 
Pos Te wes \dst: nikHe® an ‘intelligent in- y ; . a4 but the in- | de je pee and responsive | Herloiz’s singing Moorish slave altogeth 
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symphony. The work ‘made, on. the 
hol . a stronger impression than at the] 
first hearing. ‘It is easy to say that, 
‘Strauss’ themes are often trivial or vul- 
‘war; that in this symphony he delights 
‘jn sudden contrasts ‘between gigantic 
‘complexity and extreme. naivete; that 
he obscures thought by turgid or pleon- 
‘astic expression... These . charges, after 
‘all, are only partially true, and often 
‘they are wholly false. The symphony 
needs no programme. “Parents and 
‘Ghild’ would serve as a sub-title. Again 
‘the music of the child and its sports and 
‘that of the love scene seemed the most 
spontaneous and the richest pages of 


‘the work. 
i Unnecessary Chatter. 

Again there seemed to be unnecessary 
chatter in the final section, which, by 
the way, was played even more effec- 
tively than it was before. The per- 
formance was a brilliant one, and the 
; ‘slips arent. and the diffi- 
eae enich engendered them were also 
se apparent, that it would-be folly to 


| n them. ce 
AShere abe some in Europe and in tus 
eountry who take the ‘‘Domestic’’ sym- 
phony too seriously. They wish to find 
every page illustrative of some episode 
in joyful or harassing domesticity. 


‘They forget that Strauss himself is not 
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riental, her own interpreta-— 
| anaesthetic: charm. © On the 
other hand, her production of tones was 
not’ praiseworthy. Her attack was not 


‘always.firm and decisive, and there were 


other faults of mechanism that marred 
the natural beauty of her tones and the 
general effect. of: her performance. 


Poston Baily Globe. | 


Established March 4, 1872, 

(Evening Edition), First issued March 7, 1878. | 
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| SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The “Symphonia Domestica,” by 
Richard Strauss Repeated at tne. 
Rehearsal Yesterday Afternoon. 


On account of Good Friday the 19th 
rehearsal by the Symphony orchestra 
was set ahead one day and yesterday 
afternoon the following program was 


‘pontifical in this instance. Why not let played: Cherubini’s »overture to “The 


ii have his little joke, even if he is 
oar an hour in cracking it? No one 
‘ean deny the beauty and charm of the 
‘love music or the strength that is akin 
‘to insolence in the fugue of the finale. 
Grant that the humor is,at times coarse 
‘er extravagant. There is much that is 
“deeply emotional in this symphony, a 
‘work which is. both overpraised and 


/wantonly abused 


' Whether the air attributed to Rossi 
was written by him late in the 17th cen- 


Abencerrages,” an opera almost forgot- 
ten; an aria from Rossi’s opera, **“Mit-. 


rane’; Oscar Fried’s prelude and double 
fugue for grand orchestra of strings, 
first time here; ‘‘The CARtive, | a melo- 
dy by Berlioz, and the “Symphonia Do- 
mestica,’? by Richard Strauss. Mrs Ber- 
tha Cusning Child, contralto, was the 
soloist. Cherubini’s overture is largely 
martial in character and is.written in a 
bold- inough rather conventional way 


tury, or whether it was manufactured as regards the brass contingent, which, 


‘deliberately and with ‘malice afore- 
ebuent for one of ith Spore hee po 
3, is a matter of intere 
etc The air ees one 
er of the grand style, a mis- 
2h dor oie tions,'to give it true 
distinction. Mme. Scalchi used her as- 


to the antiquarian. 


tress of tragic emo 


of course, has plenty of loud declama-~ 
tions allotted it. Aside from the spirited 
style in which the work was performed 
the overture calls for no,special praise. 

Fried’s prelude and grrie fugue for 
strings is an admirabl@&example of the 
composer’s skill in this kind of work, 


sortment of voices in it and there were which lacking 


passages when she was effective by ments, is 
‘means of sombre tones. onous unl 


; : vigorous 
Berlioz’s “Captive” a Cameco. wore sple! 


Berlioz’s ‘‘Captive,’”’ a very:cameo of ood mat 
i | d: n the fu 
quisite. instrumentation, a so demands 
. a fashioned | 
singer of a peculiar equipment. If to strings, 
+» should be thovexpression of home- eapression: 
ase thare sh be no sentimental-: Working 
as, thoze Should be no.sentime nha’ making an 
de fevery is languorous, yet there playing of 
“a dash of coquetry. ‘‘L’Esclave’’ vosr perfe 
Yer and Lalo ig a very different, 244 the 
r “tia Captive’ of Hugs and} marred ev 
; , pes , which are 
Child sang the alr, which | Mrs Chi 
{ts resemblance in certain; program 


ht have been written by) contralto 
or by Fetis himself, with yantage 
feeling and ‘spirit! Gaptive.” 
On former ocCa- gnabled t 
leasure by het to guit th 
on of songs by Mr. eat he { quately e 
hat suited the peculiar | jittle mo 
and also her | axeeution 
U8. ‘ ‘| verse re 
She gave’ last: and her 
terpretati 


the contrasting instru- 
the sweet ana resonant quality of tle 
voice made the work very enjoyable. 
In the aria attributed to Francesco 
Rossi, Mrs Child sang as well as she did 
in the Beriioz melody, but the former 
was not so effective because of its more 
formal character, 
The program closed with a repetition 
of the “Symphonia Domestica’’ »Y 
Richard Strauss, the much discussed 
composition that was played at these 
concerts in February. Dr Muck and 
his orchestra performed the gigantic 
work in a masterly manner, surmount 
ing the. 50 minutes of technical difficu' 


ties ith an ease that only skill andj 


experience develops and reaching the 
thunderous tonal climax midst showers 


of applause. Doubtless the players de-§— 
served this tribute to their endurance™® 


and abilities. As for the worth of the 
composition opinions differ. 


Next week’s program will compris 


two works by. American authors, t? 
D major symphony by Howard Brock 
way and Edward A. MicDowe!ll$ 
‘Indian Suite.” overture 
‘“Buryanthe,’’ will complete the selec 
tions. There will be no aotnny 
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It is the eminent fitness of Dr. Muck 
his post as conductor of the Symphony 
chestra that makes the imperial clearing 
of the way for his continuance in it through 
another musical year the more welcome. 
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Wita the hundred and more concerts tnat | 


the orchestra gives each season, in and 
out of Boston, it is @ post that asks long 
capacity for work and scrupulous conscien- 


_itiousness in the doing of it. Dr. Muck has | 
| both these qualities, and the latter almost 


to excess. However long he may remain in ° 


Boston, no year’s work can be as taxing 
as that of tne season now nearing its end. 
From the beginning, in October, he has bent 
himself to the understanding of his orches- 
tra and his public, and he has learned tne 


temper of both more quickly than did ars 


of his predecessors. In the same spirit, 
witn each piece that ne has put on his pro- 
gramme, he has re-marked the orchestral 
parts with his own indications of expression — 


'—a task of minute and exacting labor that — 
'a layman might hardly appreciate, and 


that repetitions of pieces already played 
under his guidance will diminish in succeed- 
ing years. His lamp, as his friends know, 
nas often. burned far into the morning while 
nme worked at this revision, and time and 
again he nas denied himself any distraction 
from it. ‘ 
Our orchestra, long ago, attained a tech- 
nieal excellence and unity with which few 
bands in Europe and none in America may 
compare. It is necessary that each suc- 
ceeding nductor shall have the ‘“‘feeling”’ 
as painters say, for the qualities of tone, 
the euphony and the precision that are the 
audible tokens of this excellence. Dr. Muck 
quickly proveu that he possessed that feel- 
ing, and, in spite of the misgivings that 
lingered for a while in some doubting quar- 
ters, he has maintained the technical quali- 
ties of the band at the familiar standard. 
More; he has made them the means to a 
finer elasticity and a larger and warmer 
pregnancy of expression than the orches- 
tra has always attained in the past. He 
has made its voices, singly or in mass, more ~ 
poignant, potent, and emotionally signifi- 
cant. By these tokens, he has proved him- 
self a dramatic conductor, as the phrase 
goes, who imparts not only the substance 
and the form, but the’mood, the spirit, the 
peculiar passion and individuality of the 
music that he plays. Yet his cooler traits 
of intellect and insight have steadily guided 
and ordered this imagination and responsive 
emotion, and thus he has united and held in 


Ne 


‘Balance the qualitiés that are essential tomy 
‘conductor, who is to give forty-eight cons 
certs in six months to a single public. He 


has worn well; he has ripened with the 
progress of the season, into ampler, finer, _ 
and more stirring achievements, and into 
a larger catholicity in the choice of his 
music. Throughout he has been all for his 
work and not at all. for himself, except. 3s. 
the excellence of it was reward and praise, 


*% 


understanding: and appreciation. He has” 
won equally his men and _ his audiences, - 
in the city that maintains the orchestra and. 


in the cities that receive its visits gladly,” 
etal eciieeetiacet-eectenenenietaameeamiiand "ee 


Weert: The Symphony Concert 


i. 
iho. 
For the last time, probably for a seosdn dea 
two, Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica”’ was ré- 
peated at the Symphony concert on Satur- 
day night. Again Dr. Muck and the band 
gave it vivid and tiurilling performance; and 
again the audience listened intent and re- 
warded tne conductor and his men with very 
hearty applause. In power, nothing they 
have done the year tnrough, not even theif 
playing of Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘Pathetic Sym- 
phony” compares with that of the “Domes- 
tica.” Yet with all their abandon and 
ardor, details of momentary ‘beauty or ten- 
derness shone as they had not shone hitaerto 
—like 'the cradle song of the clarinets, in the 
limpid tone of Mr. Grisez and his comradé 
or the passages of the mother musing over 
her ‘baby as tney came from Mr. Hess’s 
violin. Not before has tnere seemed such | 
spontaneous charm in the scherzo of tae) 
child’s play with its endless variety of light 
instrumental timbres, and its changeful 
rhythmical accents. Akin, too, Wwas" 
the delicacy of the transitorial pas- 
sages. For a contrast in the veritis- | 
tic detail that Strauss loves, the or 
chestra shuddered and started in what has 
often seemed an obscure passage in the 
music of the night phantoms, as a sleeper 
stirs and “jumps” in some vague dream, 
Exuberant the orchestra were and exuber= 
ant Strauss is in the fugue. Perhaps tnere 
is too mucn of it; but what composer except 
him and what band but ours can seem gs0 
glorious, so uproariously drunk—there is no 
other word—with the power of sound. 
For the rest of the concert: the delicate 
beauty of Mrs. Child’s tones and the deli- 


- cate suggestion of poetic fancy, of shadowy 


mood and veiled emotion that she can give 
them evaporated in the large spaces of 
Symphony Hall, with even a tempered) 
orchestra behind her, and with the mus 

that she had chosen. Rossi’s “Ah rendimb™ 
asks a larger scope of voice and a more dé= 
clamatory eloquence of style than has Mrs, 
Child. Itis for the Schumann-Heinks and’ 


- the Scalchis of the operatic stage; albeit ” 


they lack the translucent purity of Mrs. 
Child’s tones. Nor were the obvious and” 
rather theatrical emotions of Hugo’s and 
Berloiz’s singing Moorish slave altogether 


sympathetic to the fineness and the exotic. 
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bini’s: overture to his opéra of the noble 
Moors. ‘The Abencerrages,’’ and the music 
kept its grave, clear power, its enduring 
heroic and chivalrous note, the note of 
knighthood as romance has glamored and 
glorified it and that composer upon com- 
poser with much more elaborate and showy 
means has sought in vain. Most interest- 
ing of all these preliminary items to the 
“Domestica’’? was Oskar Fried’s prelude 
and fugue for string orchestra. It had, of 
course, the large and elastic eloquence that 
the string choir o. the band brings to such 
music, but it had also—and it is a rare 
quality in a set piece ina set form—a 
sombre and penetrating eloquence of its 
own. It sang and it mused. It was as 
some grave reverie in tones that had 
shaped itself spontaneously. It had thought, 
which was not merely of musical form. It 
had a deep undertone of passion that was 
a passion of poetic mood and not of tech- 
nical achievement. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously Mr. Fried was translating form 


into poetry—writing, so to say, a fugue of 


and with a future. H. fT. P. 


REPEAT STRAUSS 


FAMILY SYMPHONY 


oem: 8 
Feet “Domestic” Work of 
| 


Great Composer Has Second 
Performance in Boston, 


wh 31-67 


By Kent Perkins. 


At the close of a 
very account, Richard Strauss’ 
| (Symphonia Domestica, Op. 


orchestra at Symphony Hall last night. 
The leader was greeted with 


it was his first appearance in the 


another year. 
~ The 


rons of the concerts. 


hearing, 


‘ no bearin 
| been Dutch 


program decidedly 
mixed in eharacter, yet interesting on that 
forty-five- 
minute straight-away Family Symphony 
53) Was re- 
peated by Dr. Muck and the Symphony 


uncom- 
mon warmth when he took his place, as 
hall 
Since the onnouncement that the Kaiser 
had consented to let him stay in Boston 


Strauss symphony was played a 
second time at the request of many pat- 
The discussion that 
it has aroused and its colossal proportions, 
which render it quite indigestible at one 


numbers of regular patrons had stayed 
at home or bestowed their tickets upon. 
friends. 


Performance a Splendid One. 


| The conductor and the players gave 
| their best efforts to the Strauss Colossus 
‘and the result was a magnificent triumph 
of musical art. Those portions of. the 
work—and they are many— which possess 
delicacy and refinement or strength and 
beauty unspoiled by noise and bluster or 
alleged humor, were played with a wealth 
of imagination and luminous coloring that 
made one wish that the composer had 
taken only twelve hours in the Strauss 
domicile instead of twenty-four for musi- 
cal illustration and had also cut out large 
| portions of the family strife. 


If this had been done there would be 
less reason for criticism of the work on 
the ground of unmusical realism and the 
exaltation of the cheap and the common- 
place. But Herr Strauss preferred to 

the world twenty-four’ strenuous 

of his domestic joys and conflicts, 
and it is therefore pertinent in inquire if 
| this is real musieal art. 

The fact that it is done by a skilled mas- 
ter of orchestration and tonal effects has 
on this inquily. There have 
masters who have painted 
dpe of beef hanging in a shop so skiil- 
ully and realistictlly that butchers, secing 
' the pictures, have itched to get at them 
' with cleaver and saw. Is such work high 
| art? If Raphael had given to the world a 
| photographic reproduction of a peasant. 
| Bistine spanking her child instead 6f the| 


Sistine Madonna, would it not be cause for! 
| regret? 


| Chances for American Composers. | 


| If the Strauss family and its fierce bick- 
| erings as well as its peaceful joys are 
|| worthy subjects for a great musical artist's 
best efforts, there are fine subjects open to'§ 
| American composers, who with the aid of | 


the Symphony Orchestra might make Herr! 
Strauss’s “Symphonia” sound like a penay | 
whistle. There is “A Day in the [Fore) 
River Shipbuilding Yard,” for example. | 
The ‘‘modern’’ musical possibilities in the: 
riveting of armor plate on a battleship are | 
immense. Then there might be ‘“‘Twenty-four | 
Hours on a New Hampshire Farm.” How 
charming would be “the feeding of the 
‘cows at 4 a. m.”! What gales of fun'| 
| could be got out of “The bull chases Ute | 
‘city visitors!” And, “when the favorite 
hen laid an egg,’’ the hal te | of the barn- | 
seh might be given with irresistible ) 
ect. 
The variety in the first half of tne pro-| 
ram is seen by a glance at the Hist: | 
herubini, overture to ‘The Abencerrages ;, 
Francesco Rossi, of the 17th century, alr, 
“Ah, Give Me Back That Heart,” beauti-, 
fully sung by Mrs, Bertha Cushing Child:) 
Oskar Fried, a living German composer) 
and friend of Dr. Muck’s, prelude and. 
double fugue, heard here for the first time, 
Ree “The Captive,” sung by Mrs. 


. 


Dr. Muck, though he is said to be no ad- 


mirer of thé 


yielded. 


work, 


accommodatingly 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Kawi PROGRAMME. AMMO +0) 


Cherubini—‘‘Abencerragen’’ Overture. 
Rossi—'‘Ah Rendimi.’’ 
Oskar Fried—Prelude and Double Fugue, 
Berlioz—*‘The Captive.’’ 
Strauss—Symphonia Domestica. 

Soloist, Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, 

The overture to ‘The Abencerrages’’ was 
delightful in its clear and intelligible form, 
its broad themes and its conservative 
orchestration. Dr, Muck saw to it that the 
work did not sound antiquated and gave 
the Coda as a grand martial climax. In 
Music one school ought not to abolish an- 
Other; the true musician will enjoy Rich- 
ard Strauss (at his best) without allowing 
him to obscure Cherubini. 

‘The song by the arch-enemy of Cheru- 
bini,, Berlioz’s ‘‘Captive,’’ was ineffective on 
this occasion. We have heard Mrs. Child 
do much better. Berlioz’s highly colored 
picture required more dramatic effect and 
tne Italian ‘‘Ah Rendimi’’ more broad 
het atid than were given them in this con- 
cert, 


Phe Fried Prelude (this is not a culinary 


, item) was rather sombre in character as 
was the double fugue that followed it. A 
| double fugue is, like double pnéumonia, a 
| very dangerous 
This double fugue, however, did not thrust 


matter and often fatal. 


its learning Obnoxiously under the audi- 
tor’s nose, but lended a good amount of 


emotion with its complexity. It was a mod- | 


ernized example of contrapuntal display, 
not as eccentric as the other double fugue 
Which soon followed in 
rangements of the Strauss family, a fam- 
ily in which, according. to the clock, they 
have double fugues for breakfast, 

It was quite right for Dr. Muck {to give 
us the *‘Domestica”’ a second time. Such a 
work repays study were it only for its 
wonderful lesson in orchestral] scoring. If 
we state that there were several empty 
seats during the entire concert and several 
more were vacated just before the Strauss 
work, it is only a proof that the public 
is not unanimous in its verdict on the 
composition. But this does not mean much; 
the same public applauded Debussy’s ‘‘The 
Sea”’ to the echo—a work which almost 
every American critic has found unbear- 


' able. 


At this second hearing we tried to listen 
to the symphony as absolute music, keep- 
ing out of our mind, as far ag possible, all 
Stories of babies, stubbed toes, baths, 
aunts, uncles, and other banalities. As a 
result we found many more beauties than 
in trying to search for the silly plot. The 
night-scene was as romantic and charm- 
Ing as at first, the eccentric double fugue 
more effective than before, but after 7 a.m. 
(and we could not get away from the 
Striking clock) matters became so mixed- 
up and ugly that we unconsciously thought 
of Mozart's letter to his father—‘‘The pas- 
sions, whether violent or not, must never 


_ orchestration, 


the domestic ar- | 


Now tell us all about 


thing so wonderful in scoring, but he could” 
have made something much more homo- ! 
geneous, more full of beauty, by the treat-" 
ment of the chief figure (G, C. D, B) than’ 
Strauss has done in its many reiterations 


'in all keys and manners, ah 


In a word then, we do not believe that” 
this work is to be a permanent classic, 
although it may continue for a long: 
time as a landmark in the history of 
Its humor is below that of 
Till Eulenspiegel’, its grandeur much be-- 
low that of “Death and Transfiguration’’. | 

Dr. Muck gave it the reading of a genius’! 
and the orchestra played it in a manner |! 
that made it the greatest Strauss per- | 
formance that we have yet heard. Dr. 
Muck was much applauded at the close but 


| did not repeat the work. After all we still 


believe that Richard Strauss is misled by 
his own orchestral strength; he is allowing 
brilliancy of technique to take the place. 
of that sane balance which sould be the” 
foundation of Art. He, who might have. 
been the greatest living composer, is be- 


| coming an unhealthy influence in Musie, 


We feel as much in doubt about the good 


| of his work ag little Wilhelmine dia about 


the value of the Battle of Blenheim. Which 


| has led us to versify the modern tendeney 
as follows: | 


THE BATTLE OF HELDENLEBEN. 
(With compliments to Robert Southey, ) 
One Saturday at evening, 
The critic’s work was done, 
And he sat in the Music Hall, 
The concert had begun: 


. And by his side there might be seen 


His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

Young Peterkin was also there, 
With progratnme-book in hand. 

Iie asked the critic to explain 
What ailed the noisy band. 


To tell what Dr. Muck had found 
That was so big and full of sound. 


The critic gazed upon the boy 
That stood expectant by: 

He knit his brows, he scratched his head, 
And heaved a natural sigh. 

‘Tis some poor fellow’s score, said he 


| That tried to write a symphonie 


I find them often hereabout, 
When I to concerts wend: 


Strange shapeless things with gongs and druma, 


And trombones without end. 
For many a tiresome bore, quoth he, 
Thinks he must write a symphonic, 


Now tell us what ‘twas all about, 
Young Peterkin he cries, 

While little Wilhelmine looked up 
In deafness and surprise; 

the score, 

And what they make such racket Por. 


It was some Frenchmen, he replied, 
Some Germans too, no doubt, 

Rut what they write such discords for 
I cannot well make out. 


' But everybody says, quoth he, 


It is a famous symphonile. 
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Why ‘twas a very ugly thing; ‘ 
S tle Wilhelmine. : : | ; 
Said little elmine to Another Year. the orchestra .gives each season, in ana ™MUSic. Throughout he has been all for his. 
work and not at all for himself, except as) 
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Why that no man can say, quoth he, 

But ’tis a modern symphonie. : | | 
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Manv outside of Boston will hear 
| lan: some days ago, gave his consent that Rie ie, ee Re Ride of his orchess 


‘of Dr. Muck’s extended leave of ab-| Dr Muck, director of the royal orches: Aug 
with! tra, who is now with Maj Higginson in tra and his public,-and he. has learned tae 


sence from his duties in Berlin | deeeenax shall stay another year in the temper of both more quickly than did any | INT 


a feeling of relief aswell as pleasure. | tnitea States. of his predecessors. In the same spirit, 
Tor the Boston Symphony orchestra | _ ‘with each piece that ne has put on his pro- 
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‘Institutions of this city; it is not tOO| Rote parts with his own indications of expression 
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| ; , : lt contained nothing but Class , eV 
| There is no question about Dr. quickly proveu that he possessed that feel- | pA oh was a great work, and, further | 


ing, and, in spite of the misgivings that | more, all were splendidly played. _ : 
5 P . ° The programme announced Bach's’ B 


'Muck’s pre-eminent ability. His taste| § Soe ahi | 
3 : Se lingered for a while in some doubting quar- | ,jnor suite for flute and string orches- 


‘is catholic; his enthusiasm is con- 3 te : 
| : ; ters, he has maintained the technical quali- | tra, but at the last moment lr, Muck 
substituted the same composers Con- 


| - he is imaginative, poetic | 3 ; 
tagious; h S 5 » D ; | 3 ties of the band at the familiar standard. certo for strings, whieh was composed 
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: leonfidence in the conductor, and the 
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For the last time, probaly for a season or 


two; Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica”’ was re-.| 


peated at the Symphony concert on Satur- 
day night. Again Dr. Muck and the band 
gave it vivid and thrilling performance; and 
again the audience listened intent and re- 
warded the conductor and his men with very 
hearty applause. In power, nothing tney 
have done the year through, not even their 
playing of Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘Pathetic Sym- 
phony” compares with that of the ““Domes- 
tica.” Yet with all their abandon and 
ardor, details of momentary beauty or ten- 
derness shone as they had not shone hitherto 
—Jlike the cradle song of the clarinets, in the 
limpid tone of Mr. Grisez and his comrade 
or the passages of the mother musing over 
her baby as they came from Mr. Hess's 
violin. Not before has tnere seemed such 
spontaneous charm in the scherzo of tne 
child’s play with its endless variety of light 
instrumental timbres, and its changeful 
rhythmical accents. Akin, too, was 
the delicacy of the transitorial pas- 
sages. For a contrast in the veritis- 
tic detail that Strauss loves, the or- 
chestra shuddered and started in what has 
often seemed an obscure passage in the 
music of the night phantoms, as a sleeper 
stirs and “jumps” in some vague dream. 
‘Exuberant the orcnestra were and exuber- 
ant Strauss is in the fugue. Perhaps tnere 
is too mucn of it; but what composer except 
him and what band but ours can seem SO 


glorious, so uproariously drunk—there is no_ 


other word—-with the power of sound. 

For the rest of the concert: the delicate 
beauty of Mrs. Child’s tones and the deli- 
cate suggestion of poetic fancy, of shadowy 
mood and veiled emotion that she can give 
them evaporated in the large spaces of 
Symphony Hall, .with even a tempered 
orchestra behind her, and with the music 
that she had chosen. Rossi’s ‘‘Ah rendimi’” 
asks a larger scope of voice and a more de- 
clamatory eloquence of style than has Mrs. 
Child. Itis for the Schumann-Heinks and 
the Scalchis of the operatic stage, albeit 
they lack the translucent purity of Mrs. 
Child’s tones. Nor: were the obvious and 
rather theatrical emotions of Hugo’s and 
Berloiz’s singing Moorish slave altog@ther 
sympathetic to the fineness and the exotic 
quality of Mrs. Child’s voice and tempera- 
ment. 
she was ill-cast. Dr. Muck’s feeling for 
orchestral declamation served well Cheru- 
bini’s overture to his opera of the noble 
Moors. “The Abencerrages,’’ and the music 
kept its grave, clear power, its enduring 
heroic and chivalrous note, 
knighthood as romance has glamored and 
glorified it and that composer upon com- 
poser with much more elaborate and showy 
means has sought in vain. 
ing of all these preliminary items to the 
“Domestica’’ was Oskar Fried’s prelude 
and fugue for string orchestra. It had, of 


course, the large and elastic eloquence that | 


vthe string choir of the band brings to such 


‘sombre and penetrating eloquence of its 


‘priest of color made 


ithe season. 


As the phrase of the theatre goes | 


the note of | 
jreudimi”’ from the semi-mythica] opera 


i Captive.”’ 
jceed unequivocally, for her voice often 
Most interest- | 


’ XP rj 


own. It samg and it mused. It was as 
Some grave reverie in tones that had 
shaped itself spontaneously. It had thought, 
which was not merely of musical.form. It 
had a deep undertone of passion that was 


a passion of poetic mood and not of tech- } 


nical achievement. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously Mr. Fried was translating form 
into poetry—writing, so to say, a fugue of 
and with ia future. H..T. P. 


CHERUBIN-STRAUSS 
PROGRAM BY THE 
SYMPHONY 


Vena YW 


4, ee 


Cherubini and Strauss, the beginning 
and the ending of a concert that was 
all the more fascinating from the enor- 
mous contrast of methods and musi- 


' 
cal theughts! The marvelous journey | 


of composition from the pure Grecian) 
beauty of the old master to the bar- | 
baric opulence of the modern high-' 
p the nineteenth 
Symphony concert one of the finest of 
1e Not for years has Cheru- 
bini’s ‘‘Abencerrages’’ overture been 
heard here, and it therefore surprised 
and delighted a large majority of its 
listeners by the exquisite charm of its 
melody, the refinement of its rhythm 
and the perfect clarity of its most ex- 
pressive orchestration. Such a thing 


}should not be permitted to slumber for 


seventeen years more. 7 

The wisdom of repeating the colossal 
“Symphonia Domestica’’ within a few 
weeks was apparent. The effort was 
finer by far than before; the scheme 
was more apparent, the innate humor 
more rational, the-‘reai and tender 
beauty more keenly felt. Spite of its 
prolixity, its passages of rather tedi- 
ous garrulity, it must be set down, for 
the present at least as very great mu- 
sic. Divorce it from the ‘“‘papa, mam- 
ma and the baby” stuff, which is non- 
essential and often misleading, and 


} there remains absolute music of rich- 
jness and overwhelming strength. 
} performance 
{many ways than at the earlier concert. 


its 


was superb, better in 
the , 


Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child was oo 


scloist, singing first the aria, 


and then Berlioz’s “The 
With neither aid she suc- 


‘*Mitrane,’’ 


sounded hollow and her intonation was 
not always secure. In lovely and haunt- 
ing Berlioz song, however, her sincerity 
and rarely poetic feeling did much to 
give her work effectiveness. 
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"REHEARSAL 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


-The programme of the 19th Symphony 
rehearsal consisted of Cherubini’s over- 


ture to his opera ‘‘Les Abencerrages’’; air. 
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‘ *| dience present. Of greater import 


“Ah, Rendimi,’’ from Francesco Rossi's | 


opera, ‘“‘Mitrane’’; 
fugue for strings, Op. 10, by Oskar 
Fried, performed for the first time ‘here; 
Berlioz's setting of Hugo’s poem, “La 
Captive,” and Richard Strauss’ 
phonia Domestica, which was repeated 
by general] request, as the Debussy ‘‘Sea 
Pictures”’ will be. later. Mrs. Bertha 
Cushing Child, contralto, was soloist. 
Cherubini’s overture is one of his 
stronger works, and a concert overture 
in the best sense of the word. It has 
been rarely given of late years, and the 
performance was one of the utmost fire 
and brHliancy. By reason of these qual- 
ifications it proved a capital number to 
open the programme with. 

Mrs. Childs was apparently suffering 
from nervousness, on account of which 


prelude and double. 


Sym- | 


‘ 
) 


lita 


| tance is. 
the fact that the music grows with ac- 
quaintance, revealing more and more of 
its incomparable nobility and copiousness: 
of inspiration. The glorious conclusion, 
like the finale of Beethoven’s fifth sym-. 
phony, is long drawn-out in its exuber 
ant triumph. Under some _ condueta 


Such an ending might fall flat: under Dr. 


Muck’s baton it meunted and mounted 
tO a monumental climax which broveht 
to an end an unforgettable performance, 


a) ee eee i 


SYMPHONY IN NEW YORK. 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald, ] 
NEW YORK, March 21, 1907. De Bus- 


: sey’s ‘‘The Sea,’’ a series of three or- 
_chestral pieces, was the chief novelty 


“at the Boston Symphony concert this 


her tones were at times unsteady, with |, 
Dr. Karl Muck conducted the coneert 
with authority and distinction. 


an occasional slight, very slight, devia- 
tion from the pitch. She, nevertheless, 
sang Rossi's grandly pathetic old air 
with intense pathos and depth of feel- 
ing. She appeared more at ease in the 


| Berlioz number, here coloring her tones 
| with 


the utmost skill and appreciation 
of the text, while her performances 


throughout were distinguished by that 


high ‘intelligence and artistry which have 


always been dominant factors of her 


work. . 

It is an excellent thing, and something 
which should be oftener done, to give 
audieness a chance to hear twice, in near 
Succession, works of such import as the 
“Symphonia Domestica.’’ Dr. Muck could 
have given no greater proof of his objec- 
tivity than he has in his splendid inter- 
pretation of this extremely difficult com- 
position, which he is reported to dislike. 
And if the first performance was mas- 
terly, the second, making full allowance 


on closer acquaintance with. the work, ap-. 
peared to be incredibly wonderful in its 
revealing power. Dr. Muck has again 


and again shown remarkably illuminating } 


insight into many compositions, but he 
can be fairly said to have surpassed him- 
self in this case. 


It is a question whether |. 


the composer himself has ever enjoyed | 


a finer production of his latest symphonic 
creation, The’ symphony increased, at 
this second performance, the impression 
made at the first. After hearing it one 
can well understand Strauss’ remark that 


‘the most difficult requirement in the pro- 
-— duction of his works was a conductor | 
with a sufficient amount of humor in his ° 


soul. This score bubbles over with the 


evening in Carnegie Hall, the other 
numbers of the programme being F, S. 
Converse’s ‘“‘The Mystic Trumpeter,”’ 


Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto’’ waltz and the over- 
ture ‘‘Roman Carnival,” by Berlioz~all 
modern works. ' 

It was not a scheme to merit entire 
approval, nor did it give unalloyed 
pleasure to the audience. Not one of: 
the classical composers was represented . 
--in fact, the programme of the musical 
feast lacked the main dish, the roast. | 


De Bussey’s work is a very interesting | 
composition which paradoxically con- 
tains no continuous melody. Mr. n« 
verse’s piece is written to illustrate Walt | 
WhHitman’s poem, “The Mystic Trum- 
peter.”” It is a cleverly designed work, 
containing -several beautiful melodies. 
Special mention must be made of. the 
artistic manner in which Mr. Willy Hesg 
played the beautiful violin melody in 
the first movement. 


Dr. Muck Remains 


The management of the Symphony Or- 
chestra has received no information, be-. 
yond that contained in the despatch of” 


yesterday from Berlin to the Associated 
Press, regarding the permission to Mr. 
Muck to remain for another year in Bos- 
ton. 
the truth of the telegram, and for some 
weeks it has been hopeful of such an 


for the increased enjoyment consequent | 4 2Swer to the request for further leave for 


Dr. Muck that Mr. Higginson made to the 
German emperor last December. 


Long ago the management asked Dr. Muck | 


; 
: 


to remain as the conductor of the orchestra 
for another season. 


absence, 
has been obtained, Dr. 


It has, however, no reason to doubt 


In due. 
course of the mails it expects a confirma- 
tory letter from the imperial household 
which, according to European and Ger. | 
man ways in such matters, moves slowly. — 


He was ready to do so. 
if the emperor would continue his leave of 
Now that the imperial consent ” 
Muck will pre- | 


H 


. 
: 


Sumably continue in his present post for 


another musical year. In all Europe there 


seems to be no conductor better suited 
"YW etn... 2-2, Go fea 


to it. AT. 
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SEASON 1906-O7. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES 


KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 
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Programme. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, SYMPHONY in D major. op. 12. 


I. Allegro molto 

II. Andante. 
‘finer proo its | 7 first. seem to f we ne ft III. Scherzo: presto: Trio. 
nent—it plainly caught .the | baby splash in the muted trumpets, let the Iv. Allegro molto. 
manity of the dwuble fuguo | clock begin and end the day on the glock- (First time in America.) 
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I. LEGEND: Not fast; with much dignity and character. 
Twice as fast; with decision. 
II. LOVE SONG: Not fast; tenderly. 
III. IN WAR TIME: With rough vigor, almost savagely. 
eedom Boer sh cee nT crow nad m IV. DIRGE: Dirge-like, mournfully. 
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OVERTURE to the opera ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ 
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ax Thrilling Performance to an. Excited 
_ Audience at the Symphony Concert Yes- 


terday—A Little Clearing of the Ground 


- Around Strauss—What He Has Sought 


in the “Domestica” and What He Has 
Accomplished — His: Expression of His 
Own Time—Miss Doro as a Romantic 
Odalisque—George Cohan’s New Play— 
A Word About Opera Hours—Other News 
of the Day 


As usual in Holy Week the first of the | 


Symphony concerts fell on Thursday, in- 
stead of Friday, afternoon, and after four 
short pieces—Cherubini’s overture to his 
opera, “The Abencerrages’’; a prelude and 
double fugue for string orchestra by Oskar 
Fried, once a musical protégé of Dr. Muck; 
the familiar air that custom rather than 
fact attributes to the Abbé Rossi’s mythical 
‘““Mitrane,’’ and Berlioz’s melody, ’’The Cap- 
tive,’’ both sting by Mrs. Child— the conduc- 
tor and the band passed to the promised 


repetition of Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domes- | 
tica.”” This time it stood at the end of the 


programme, instead of the beginning; bu: 
there were far fewer departures during the 
progress of the music than usually befall 
when a classic symphony closes the concert. 
The audience listened not only eager- 
ly but intelligently. It plainly respond- 


ed to the glowing beauty and throbbing | 


instrumental power of the slow move- 
ment, and--still finer and rarer proof of its 
alert discernment—it plainly caught the 
humor and humanity of the duuble fuguc 
of disputation. “If you try to follow the 
programme and hear the baby cry and 
splash, you get all excited. It’s much 
nicer just to listen.’ said the discreet 
seventeen-year-old behind us, obviously at 
home for the Easter holidays. Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings. Clearly cur 
audiences aie learning to listen to Strauss 
wisely, and «s cleerly they hear him glad- 
ly. Dr. Muck ard the band rewarded their 
listeners, yesterday, with a performance 
that had not quite the fineness of tonal 
texture and the luminous adjustment of 
those last month, but that much excelled 
them in freedom of feeling and ardor of 
utterance. Before the symphony ws: far 
under way, the conductor, the band, and 
the audience, all seemed to feel the excitc- 


i ment of the music; each acted and reacted 


upon the other; and for once there was 
genuine and pervasive abandon even at an 
afternoon concert. In such mood the slow 
movement turned incandescent, and con- 
ductor, men and listeners fairly flung 
themselves into the fugue. The élan of the 
music and the performance was irresistible, 


| oo i . tf e ; ae s bing 


ey no Patio FOr its Own’ wits Hy Mant 


|  apclause and though the concert had pert 


long, it stood in its place, recalled the con- 
ductor twice and thrice and once brought 
the whole band to its feet. And yet the 
prigs and pedants say that there is no pub- 
lic for Strauss’s music and that it gives 
an average audience no pleasure! Since the 
season began there has been no such tu- 
mult at an afternoon concert. 


a 


The maid of the row behing wise 


| with the wisdom of youth. The true way 


to appreciate the music of Strauss and 
especially the music of the ‘‘Domestica,”’ is 
to listen to it. Let Strauss contrive his 
realistic backgrounds and details as he 
will. He has done so in all his tone-poems 
from ‘‘Til Eulenspiegel’ and “Death and 


Transfiguration” through ‘“Quixote,’”’ “A 


Hero’s Life’ and the ‘‘Domestica.’’ It is 
the spirit of the time and the nature of the 
man, eager for new musical conquests, to 


‘ court them. But the minuti@ of all these 


things really concern only the ‘eminent 
programmists’’ from Berlin even unto Bos- 
ton, and those who will not listen imagi- 
natively to delinneate music, but by som? 
fault of temperament must grub labori- 
ously through it. Who when he looks at 
Rodin’s ‘‘Kiss’’ or ‘‘The Spring,’’ unless he 
is a sculptor or a maker of handbooks, ex- 
amines every boss of the rock upon which 


' the lovers are embracing. It is but the 


background to the passion and the hu- 
manity of the whole—the passion and the 
humanity that Rodin has wrought into his 


'marble as Strauss has wrought them into 


the tones of the ‘‘Domestica.’’ At every 
repetition of the tone-poem these details 
adjust themselves into the mass and frame- 
work of the whole, and pass iittle noted 
where they first seem to flare. Let the 
baby splash in the muted trumpets, let the 
clock begin and end the dav on the glock- 
enspiel; let the mother deal the ‘‘quick 
slap’’ of maternal restraint in the instru- 
ments of percussion. Let Strauss have his 
humorous play with these ‘‘realistic’’ de- 
tails—for humor in music is rare and 
good;-but what is really his concern and 
ours who listen is his idealization of the 
emotions that all these minutize of domes- 
tic life awaken, and his human and musi- 
cal expression of those emotions. Again, 
the only way to hear Strauss is to listen— 
and listen largely. 

Equally so with his polyphony and his in- 
strumentation. Every student of modern 
music knows those intricate and marvellous 


patterns in tones that fill the pages of 
Strauss’s orchestral scores. They are indeed 7 
for study and meditation, by composers, by | 


pedagogues, by theorists, by dilettanti. But 


the place for such study is the library 
rather than tne concert-room, and the study. 


itself is not for the average listener, even 
of musical intelligence and cultivation. 
Strauss’s polyphony and his instrumentation 
are only his means to his ends. He has not 
written his tone-poems that. learned musical 
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SPEASON 190G-O7. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


AK. CONCERY, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, SYMPHONY in D major. op. 12. 
I. Allegro molto 
Il. Andante, 
III. Scherzo: presto: Trio. 
IV. Allegro molto. 


(First time in America. ) 


MACDOWELL, 
Op. 45. 


I. LEGEND: Not fast; with much dignity and character, 
Twice as fast; with decision. 
Il. LOVE SONG: Not fast; tenderly, 
Til. IN WAR TIME: With rough vigor, almost savagely. 
IV. DIRGE: Dirge-like, mournfully. 
V. VILLAGE FESTIVAL: Swift and Light. 


WEBER, OVERTURE to the opera ‘‘EKuryanthe.’ 


ORCHESTRAL SUITE in E minor, No. 2, ‘‘Indian.”’ 
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DR. PLAYS AY’S ear his symphony, and it is to” 
YOUTHFUL SYMPHONY — {be hoped that he will embody this ex- |. 
perience in a new orchestral work in | 

which ‘his gain in maturity of expression” 

Much Pains for Scant Returns—MacDow- | wi) he avident. U5 


eee 


ell’s “Indian” Suite Again at the Sym- ) Mr. MacDowell’s suite has been played 
% here so often that there remains compara- 


pheny Concert—Reger’s “Serenade” and tively little that is new to be sald about it 


Hadley’s “Salome” to Come—More Unfa- now. It is said that the most ardent de- 
votee of Indian folk-song regards it me 


miliar Handel—The Many Concerts of somewhat the same light that members « 


April—A Repeated ‘Wacner Programme “The Invincible Band’’—Balakireff, Ce 
: Cul, Moussorzsky and Rinsky-Korsakoft 

for the Pension Fund adopted towards the works of Tschaikov- | 
bran, —~a vv, 6, Ifo ski. That it represents an inevitable com-. 
The programme of the twentieth/ re- promise between “European tradition” a a 
hearsal and concert, largely made up of | the genuine aboriginal spirit, as Tschaf- 
American works, one of which was given kovski was said to be too ‘‘cosmopolitan,’” — 
for the first time in the United States, | Tt cannot be said that this assertion seéms — 
ran as follows: truly founded. In the first place, the mem-_ 


Symphony D Major, Op. 12...Howard Brockway 
Suite No. 2, ‘‘Indian’’ MacDowell 
Overture, 


Mr. Brockway, at present one of the 
faculty of the Peabody Institute of Musie, 
is not unknown in this city as a composer, 


bers of ‘The Invincible Band” were theme 
selves under patent obligations to Lisgf, 
they were taking refuge in a glass house 
of criticism. MacDowell’s suite seems the 
most vitally artistic presentation of the 
Indian spirit that an American has yet 


for Mr. Gericke gave his “Sylvan” sulte | eyolyed. While others may have succeeded | 
in 1901; Mr. Félix Fox played his Ballade in more graphic delineation from the folk=_ 
Op. 10, some years ago, and the Cecilia | joristes point of view of native melodies, 
Society sang his part -song “The Wings | they have not arrived at an abstract realiz- | 
of a Dove’ quite recently. This symphony, | ation of the essentially Indian spirit that 
composed nearly thirteen years ago when is so convincing or so high a level of poetic 
the composer was not yet twenty-four, is | beauty and humanity. Dr. Muck gave a. 
obviously the work of a student—one | stirring and dramatic performance of the 
te with indisputable talent, but nev- | cuite. It was received with sufficient en-- 
theless markedly in the apprentice thusiasm to. compel the orchestra to rise 
Stage. It shows fluency and facility of and bow their acknowledgments. It was 
invention, but the melodic vein is too of extreme interest to compare in detall 
often without distinction. There is no Dr. Muck’s reading with those of his. 
little skill in part writing, obvious com- predecessors. He took the second theme 
mand of form but in less degree that or- in the first movement slower, to its intrin- 
Sanic sense of coherence. The orchestra- sic advantage, but somewhat to the detri- — 
ra A Cris 4 effective and well con- | went of the coherence of the movement as a 
a‘tnough within a narrower range | cole The second movement, ‘‘Love Song,’ 


of tone color and dynamic vigor than | aati 
; hh | was : aps slightly deficient in lyric deli- 
that to which the ultra-modérn school has priya anys arco! > on the sites Bie: 
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accustomed us. Taking it all in all it is 
& work which shows a greater develop- 
ment in the resources of technique than 
in depth and vigor of expression. The 


| Composer found himself in possession of 


an almost embarrassing facility without 


was given with superb rhythmic vigor with 
the exception of lack of accent in the trom. | 
bone chords accompanying the second pres- 
entation of the theme, which the com- 
poser has marked “roughly.’’ The end. 


was magnificent in its savage intensity. 
The ‘Dirge’? was played with wonderful — 
dramatic fidelity. It was a satisfaction to. 
hear the chords for basses and violoncellos — 
‘divided’ played pizzicato, and not with the’ 
bow as heretofore, that the solo horn was 
behind the scenes as indicated in the score, 
and not ‘‘stopped’’ in the orchestra. But it- 
seems an unwarrantable violation of the. 
composer’s intention to have transferred 
the touching trumpet solo at the end, an 
octave lower to the horn. The ‘Village 
Festival’ was given with magnificent 
sweep and verve throughout. On the whole, © 
a memorable performance of a work that . 
has not yet been surpassed by an Ameri-— 
can composer for poignant depth and elo- 
quence of poetic sentiment. That Dr. 
Muck could absorb so entirely the inten- 


the requisite experience or maturity to 
render his musical thought vital. A | 
cardinal point in César Franck’s teaching | 
of composition was that the pupil should | 
not choose ‘the first idea that came into 
his head, that he should Strive patiently | 
until his material was of that quality 
which is indispensable if a work is to en- 
dure. It would seem as if Mr. Brockway 
had ignored this valuable precept; his ; 
Symphony is steadily but too facilely | 
melodious, ‘there is little sustained 
breadth of mood. On the other hand, ' 
there is much brilllancy in the first move- 
ment and in the finale, the codas to both 
are cleverly effective: there is much skil- 
ful and brilliant writing for the wind in- 
Struments. At the first hearing the slow 
movement and the scherzo are the most 
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all alien to him, speaks in the highest 
terms of the remarkable faculty for quick 
and searching assimilation. ) 

There have been so many lifelessly bril- 
Mant performances of Weber's ‘‘Euryanthe’’ 
that its appearance upon a programme is 
peneraliy a scurce of passive resignation. 
However, under Dr. Muck’s baton it wa3 
played with such vital rhythm, dramatic 
accent, the ghostly episode was treated with 
Such illuminating poetry that the overture 
seemed most unwontedly rejuvenated, Dr. 
Muck has compelled admiration by his enor- 
mously brilliant renderings of new and un- 
familiar works, but his performances of the 
Brahms’s C minor symphony, of Berlioz’s 
“Harold in Italy’? symphony, of the Schu- 
bert C major symphony and of the Weber 
“Euryanthe’’ overture, to name a few 
among the more significant, all works 
which have figured in the repertory of the 
Symphony concerts for many years, must 
remain among the most abiding proofs of 
his rare capacity as a conductor. 

E. B. H. 


PokmentOSTON SU 
CINCINNATI BID 
FOR SYMPHONY 


Couldn’t Get Hub Organi- 
zation Anyway, Higgin- 
Son and Ellis Say 


“No, of course not,”” said Majce H. Th. 
Higginson, when asked last night if it 
was true that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was going to Cincinnati to take 
the place of the Symphony Orchestra in 
that city. ‘“‘Absohuitely no truth in the 
report,” he added. ‘‘I have nothing more 
to Say.”’ 

A press bulletin to the Post early last 
evening from Cincinnati read as follows: 
“Boston Orchestra and Ikxarl Muck to 
be secured to take place of Symphony Or- 
chestra here.” Mr. Charles A, Elis, man- 
ager of. the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Said when shown the telegram: ‘I do 
not quite understand what this means. 
There is, of course, noi even a _ possibil- 
ity of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gomg to Cincinnati permanently. Per- 
haps it is the intent of the managers of 
the disbanded orchestra there to fill out 


tions of a composer whose spirit is after °™ 


however.” 


' Composition of American Was 


| 
| 





bee ay Fe Season of Conéerts with “néarly 13 years old. He, ng doubt; Has 
“enest¥vas from other gities. They may & grown steadily in musical stature. eon 
possib y. ty (to sécure the Boston Sym- ~— a pity that he could not have heard this— 
phony Orchestra fer one or t ee, | symphony shortly before he gave it into 
There have heen) SO Oe EE | the hands of Dr. Muck, for it certainly 
) ive Deen no negotiations as yet, | must have then sounded to him differ- 
| wages | ‘| | ently than it did in 1895, Dr. Muck is 
: | | | | |@a@man of catholic taste and he produces 

| : || | works without prejudice for or against 
| | the nationality of a composer. The chief 
| | in the rehearsal of this symphony, as 
though it were“a composition by Claude 
. 78 | 3 ing rehearsal was necessary, not be- 
1 ode tines teste cause the music is complex or unusual, ; 


} 


. i] Z 
a ee: 


oe 
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whether he is an American; it is this: 
‘Is. his music worthy of performance?’’ 
Dr. Muck, it is said, took great pains 


question concerning a composer is not 
Debussy or Richard Strauss. Painstak- 


Conductesr, 


‘to ‘‘Der Freischiitz.”’ 


Freischtitz,’’ ‘‘Wie nahte mir der 


: “ah dane | Ying ee hos Pap aed rb in rt instances It is no; 
ma Vd, a ey hWIAe weil written,for the instruments. 
Dr, M uck S_ Orchestra Gives. Passages wm. xP violin, for instance, 
ae eo: are written as though for the piano. 
Work Heard forthe Second a symphony that the themes are without 
marked character; that the development 
of them is that of a faithful student 
PR OR ilk HDR bar | : whose musical thoughts are at the best 
: | only respectable and commonplace; that 
THEME DEVELOPMENT there are few evidences of emotional] 
THF | TU DY any, effective use of orchestral instru- | 
SHOWS FA U S ments; on the contrary, the instrumen-| BE.R 3, AT 8 PP M 
wir’ eivhs Even in the simple exposition of a 
theme, as in what may be called the ———————~ 
melodic theme of the finale, the motive 
To speak more in detail of the syvm- 
phony would be merely to say unpleasant INMe. 
my things, 
Painstaking Rendition, terpretation of MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian’’ 
suite, an interpretation that was elo- 
ff CA, CR Ce. YY» 7 Jo7. quent in its or als ahah venient ane mire 
(' is now about 15 years old. We -have 
BY PHILIP ALE. / heard much modern music since it was 
The 20th concert of the Boston Sym- 
we this pha have grown old Nahe 
; this time, and some, loudly applaude 
took place last night in Symphony Hall. | when they were first heard, are already "’ 
The programme was as follows: 
Symphony (in D major)......3. .Brockway 


It is enough to say of Mr. Brockway’s 
Time in America, | | 
who, at the time, is not imaginative, 
strength or beauty; that there is little, if | 
tation ig generally thick and drab. 
is almost covered by its accompaniment. 
Unfamiliar but Gets a 
Dr. Muck gave a very impressive in- 
composed, Works contemporaneous 
phony orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 
forgotten. 
Suite No, 2 ‘‘Indian’”’ MacDowel! 


MacDowell’s music has not aged: it | 
d might have ‘been written early in the) 
Overture to “‘Euryanthe’’ , b season. The grea has ope tenia: 
The impressions of the music and of istic force and tenderness of this com- , 
thi martimarance ase these: former: alive poser when he was writing for himself /D SYMPHONY. 
and not directly for the general public. 


rublic rehearsal, Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Brockway’s symphony was then It is not necessary to lug in any ques- 
performed for the first time in America. tion of whether this © be distinctively 
lt was written in Germany in 1894 when American music, for the best pages of 
the commposer was 24 years old and it the suite are not parochial—they are| PIANOFORTE. 
was produced at a concert given in Ber- not national. — 
lin Feb. 28, 1895, when the programme. They are universal in their appeal to 
was made up exclusively of Mr. Brock- | | sensitive hearers of any land. The move- 
way’s works. ‘Mr. Brockway was born | | ments that are the most poetically 
in Brooklyn, Nr? Y., and he has lived for, imaginative, that have the greatest dis- 
nearly four years in Baltimore as a) tinction are the ‘‘Legend,” ‘In wer | 
member of the faculty of the Peabody Time,’’ and above all the “‘Dirge.’’ Music 
Conservatory of Music. like this would honor any composer of |’ No. I, in B flat major 
| The American entering a German _| whatever race he might be. 

“music school is at once impressed by “yp After MacDowell’s suite the ‘EKuryan- 

-eertain students, who, he is told—and || | the’ overture, with the exception of the 

they are willing to admit the fact—have | wonderous episode for strings, seemed 

written two or three symphonies. It is} cut-and-dried and only plausibly bril- 

true that these symphonies have never liant. : 

been performed. The years go by and Dboloist: 
the symphonies sleep on a shelf, Their 
rest is perpetual. If the composers 
amount to anything in later years they, 
may look occasionally at their student 
work and smile, or they may earlier in 
their career throw the manuscript scores 
into the waste basket or into the fire, 
Fire and death are often private and 
public benefactors, | 

Mr. Brockway’s symphony is now, 


Mme. OLIVE FREMSTAD. 


:) 


1906-O7. 
Boston. ) 
America 


ime in 
ime in 


Programme. 


(First t 


OVERTURE-FANTASIA. “Romeo and Juliet.” 


TONE POEM, for FuLt OrcHESTRA, after Oscar 
(after Shakespeare.) 


SERENADE for ORCHESTRA, op. 95. 
Wilde’s Tragedy, ‘‘Salome.”’ 


I. Allegro moderato. 


II. Vivace a Burlesca. 
III. Andante Semplice, (sostenuto.) 


IV. Allegro con spirito, (non troppo vivace.) 
(First t 


Symphony Hall. 
AAL CONCERT 


SEASON 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18, AT 8, P.M. 


HENRY HADLEY, 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
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THE “SYM PHI NY ; ‘CONCER Weut; even with allowance for Teutonic muy: 
> Wt YUINULTE Isieal excitability, it is difficult to appreciat ; 
_ |“anti-Regerites,”” so far as his music has , 
‘%? ‘ ” y 
REGER’S “SERENADE” AND HADLEY’S been heard in America. ‘“‘Everyone but the 
correspondent in Stuttgart, whom’ we wer 
ee quoting on. Thursday. But why hatred for” 
Two New Compositions That Made Sharp |such pleasant trifles as the “Serenade” or™ 
Contrast—The Form and Substance of the trio? Neither is substantial enough for’ 
Reger’s Music—Its Vivacity of Line and \quctors are solicitously tempering the Reg-" 
Charm of Arabesque—His Traits as the erian winds to their flocks, and will not yety 
“Serenade” Exemplifies Them—Is There |ening, perverse and yeasty. 
a Mild-Mannered Reger?—-The Excep- : | | : 
The ‘“‘Serenade’”’ is the second of Reger’s 
Poem as a Musical Narrative—The |written copiously for nearly everything: 
else: and, at a single hearing of a single 
stinctive feeling for what a painter would 
Again, when Dr. Muck and the Sympho- |call instrumental “values,” “The music 
yesterday, for the first time here, the {tous sense of instrumental combinations, 
wonder was that half musical Germany fecontrasts and delicate differentiations, or 
in hot battle over him. Once more, as in }bilities. Reger, as they say in Germany, 
his trio of the Symphony Quartet’s con- |may feel in counterpoint and think in 


ithe warfare of the: “Regerites’’.and the © 

“ “SALOME” Waegnerites hates him,’’ wrote the French. 

| Vhs MAA, é.. 
such passion. Perhaps, however, our con-- 

venture his music, when it is acrid, threat- 

° Bn ie 3 an 

tional Vividness of Mr. Hadley’s Tone compositions for orchestra, though he has 
Shortcomings of an Easy Imagination piece, he seemed curiously lacking in in- 
ny Orchestra played Reger’s ‘“‘Serenade,” |gave little impression of a fine and felici- 
should have been for three years past jof long and minute study of their possi- 
cert last year and, measurably, in the |modulations, but as yet he does neither in: 


sonata for piano and violin that Mr. Mar- jinstruments. He uses, it is true, a small 
teau played in Boston, Reger’s music was jand rather unusual orchestra for the “Sere- 
interesting, fluent, amiable, individual, nade.’”’ He discards altogether the brass | 
amusing, but one of the last things in the choir and the instruments of percussion, ex- 
world to provoke a strife of hisses and |eept two kettledrums.' For a wind chotr, | 
epithets. Perhaps Reger, who long ago |two each of flutes, oboes, clarinets, horns © 


disordered most of the normal steps in 4 |and bassoons serve him. He adds a harp 
composer’s progress, preferred to begin |to the usual strings, and then divides 
formidably and to continue ingratiatingly. |them, except the double basses, into two 
Certainly there is a formidable Reger. LiS- |groups—one muted througheort and the 
ten to organists, talking of organ pieces by /other unmuted—a condition it »°+ changed. 
him that seem beyond the powers of hu- the seating of our orchestra *. ‘erday and 
man hands and feet to play; glance across {fhade it for the moment strange to. see. 
and down the intricate pages of some of . Bach, when Dr. Muck put one of the 
his chamber music teeming with difficul- ,Brandenburg concertos on his programme @ 
ties and fairly spattered with perversi- ,few weeks ago, had only a string choir. 
ties and feats of harmonic daring and ,Yet with it he gained much more variety, 
agility; run through, or try to run through, felicity and adroitness of instrumental 
the tortuous and detached phrases of some voices than does Reger with wind instru- 
of his songs; and there is no doubting this ments besides. And Bach, as Reger’s own 
strange and threatening Reger. Presumably sayings go, is the inspiration and ideal of. 
it is of him that reviewers and amateurs, _his music. 

audiences and performers, war sharply, On the other hand, if Reger’s orches- 
sourly, even furiously in Germany. It is tra for the “Serenade” is unusual, hé 
quite another Reger, outside some of the jig duly conventional in its form and 
songs that Mr. Sharpe sang eighteen structure. It runs practically in the sym- 
months ago, that we have heard thus far phonic mould—an opening allegro moderato, | 
in Boston—an agreeable, pliant, neat- gq short scherzo (Vivace: a Burlesca), @ 
handed, light-footed, smiling and allto- long, slow movement, in the form of a ro-. 
gether amusing Reger. The trio was all mance, and a finale, allegro con _ spirito, 
dexterity, playfulness and charm. The Each movement, moreover, with themes. 
sonata indeed had a more taxing aspect and counterthemes, free fantasia, reca- 
and a graver content, manner and in- ; pitulation, and all the rest, is orthodox: 
dividuality. And yesterday the ‘*‘Serenade,’’ ‘enough in material and development to sat-« ) 
in spite of a rather ‘‘heavenly’’ length isfy even an English lecturer on music.. In . 
of forty minutes, was adroit, supple, 'fact, the ‘Serenade,’ by its form and 
graceful, musical entertainment and seem- length, might easily pass for a light and. 
ingly, at a single hearing, nothing else. It diminutive symphony—a study, perhaps, for — 
is easy to understand why the “Strauss- | the fuller-bodied one that surely Reger will 
ites’ and the ‘‘anti-Straussites’’ rage in | write one day to the consternation prob-_ 
Germany; why the ‘‘Mahlerites’’ and | ably, of both the faithful and the doubters, 
the ‘‘anti-Mahlerites’’ have set themselves; And in all this modesty of apparatus and > 
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fectation of simplicity. Reger in the ‘‘Sere- improvisation. When it. is fs Seep 


riage PA 
ee 


nade” is by no means as one who crooks is no more than suavely pensive, singing its” 


his elbow, cocks his eye and calls to all 
within earshot to hear him do “‘the regular 
thing in the regular way”’ and to mark the 
naiveté, grace and ease with which he does 
it. Apparently, and normally, what he 
would say has determined the means and 
the methods of his saying, and he 
@asily shapes them to his purpose. 


tentive listener was quite sure of them. 


But they were fused into a whole effect of | 
Bimplicity, spontaneity, ease and grace. As _ 


the music flowed forward, Reger seemed 
unconscious of form, rule and custom, so 


freely and deftly did he make them serve. 


him. 

There is no sign of the slightest delinea- 
tive, dramatic, or deliberately poetic intent 
in the “Serenade,” and not the faintest nint 
of even a vague “programme.” It is as 
“absolute” as any music of Bach or Mozart. 
It contains no adventures, except those of 
themes and counter-themes, and tells no 
tale except that of modulation, figuration 
and development generally. It is as truly 
tonal pattern-weaving as any music of the 
eignteenth century—all line and arabesque 
and dependent for its appeal upon its in- 
trinsic interest and beauty of design, inven- 
tion and ornament. From first to last— 
@nd here is another of its eighteenth-cen- 
tury traits—it is singularly fluid music, not 
with tne deliberate, suggestive, involved 
fluidity of Debussy, for example, but with a 
light spontaneous, on-flowing ripple of its 
own. Time and again it is almost Mozar- 
tean in its supple ease. 
animated music taat quickly touches and 
Keeps vivacity in tne two allegros; that is 
playful—sometimes a little curtly—in the 
scherzo; and that goes not mucna deeper than 
Sauve musing in the slow movement. J re in- 
‘vent a melody seems tthe easiest thing in 
tne world for Reger;/he has been fertile 
with them—and at  tairty-four—throug 
nearly a hundred pieces./ But they are not/so 
far as the “Serenade” disclosed them,/ very 


distinguished or searching melodies, They | 


do not on the instant beguile the ear or stir 
the imagination. Yet they ave a curious 
titillating, elastic, almost “jumpy” quality, 
as of melodies that would be off and away. 


Thereby they serve Reger’s purposes ad- | 


mirably. On and on he leads them through 
‘all sorts of modulation, figuration, orna- 
ment, combination and contrast, with the 
utmost surety and vivacity of invention and 
handling, seemingly unconscious of the easy 
lengths that spread tne “‘Serenade” over a 
score of 221 pages. Tne mere fecundity, 
facility and agility of it all are good to 
follow in these days of music that often 
proclaims, instead of hiding, its laboring in- 
tricacies. Reger, however, does more; he 
clothes all this pattern-weaving with 
a ligat, bright, persuasive charm. Almost 
always, waoether the tonal stream runs in 
long curves or widening ripples, it is saim- 
-mering music. Often it has grace, delicacy, 


; 
: 
’ 
} 


long,” soft, sinuous, 


‘lyric, and decorating it-by theeway, ‘tarough 
shining curves of 


“tone... ‘When it is most vivacious, it sounds 


| 


' 


oe Often . 
there seemed to be delicate intricacies in | 
the “‘Serenade,’’ and once and again an at- | 


Steadily it is | 


innocently gay ‘with its own felicities. It, 


seems simplicity itself—a simplicity peraaps 


of melted complexities. It has even tricks |@ 


of manner it cannot cloak, like occasional 
lapses into a perilously thin and high- 
pitched tone, and a curious tendency to 
pianissimo endings. On the other hand 
| Reger makes wholly unaffected, free and 
often adroitly suggestive play in tonal-color- 
ing with ‘his contrasted choirs of strings. 
Throughout, moreover, as in the trio of last 
year, the music has a capricious and bright- 


: 
| 


/ 


| 


| ly pungent individuality of its own. | It | 


was sport to hear, and music so seldom 
makes sport nowadays. 


It is easy enough to take the cue of the | 


learned Dr. Riemann and to say that 
Reger is ‘‘expressing his own individuality 
ill a language that comes from deep study 
of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms,’”’ but il 
the individuality lies the secret of the 
persuasive charm or the significant ex- 
pressiveness of all his music that has been 
heard hereabouts. He has cultivated and 
refined a natural fecundity of musical ideas 
and fertility in musical design and develov- 


ment. 


again. h 
be delineative, dramatic, literary, ‘‘program- 
matic’ in twenty different ways, he has 
made it appeal again, as in the ‘‘Serenade 


charm of arabesque. 


and the tracery of tonal patterns in old 
familiar forms as beguiling to the imagina- 
tion aS Many a ‘‘proclamation”’ of striding 
tone-poems. Ina musical day of sonorities 
and opulence he has sought seeming 
simplicities and reticence. So far as we 
know his music in Boston, he has cult 
vated charm and caprice, lightness ani 
brightness, suavities and delicacies. N° 
wonder he is unique in a time when evel 
the youngest composer is fain to burst all 
the old bottles with the new and heads 
wine he pours into them, and to rejoice 1! 
the loud noise of the burstings. A mu- 
sical age of Strausses and Mahlers—in posse 
and in esse—needs also its Regers and pe- 
bussys. But why, to end at the begil- 
ning, why wrangle over Reger’s musi 1 . 
the prevailing German fashion? It, 
much keener pleasure just to listen. 


‘ 


He has made conventional and or- §f) 
thodox forms seem spontaneous and elastic ] 
In a time when most music tends to | 


by beauty of design, grace of line andg.aP 
He has made the 
small adventures of a melody that ex- 


presses nothing but itself, interesting again, 4 


Apparently Dr. Muek had made a p | 


’ 6éQor- 
gramme of contrasts. After Reger’s “rel 


itj OL | 
enade’’ came the other new composition ° 


the afternoon, Henry Hadley’s tone-poe!m: 
“Salome,” and, outside their “position 0 
the list, the two could hardly have hee 
further apart. 


Except that he forgot th z | 
celesta, Mr. Hadley asks the resources oft 
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| 
contents he has written frankly délineative 
and dramatic music—delineative of the 
' characters, the incidents and the atmo- 
sphere of Oscar Wilde’s lush and search- 
ing play, and dramatic with the passions, 
conflicts, and fatalities that it looses. Mr. 
Hadley wrote his tone-poem before Rich- 
ard Strauss’s opera out of the play had 
come to performance or to print, but often 


he writes as one who has studied and | 


assimilated the melodic, polyphonic and in- 
strumental idioms of Strauss. Within 


its limitations, moreover, the tone-poem — 


traverses the play almost as closely and 
completely as does the music-drama,. There 
is the suggestion of the still, clear, palpi- 


tating Syrian night; of the coming of ~ 


Salome from the palace; of the din of the 


feast and of the cackle of the disputing’: 


Jews; of the desire of Salome for Jokanaan, 


now surging, now baffled; of his large re-. 


buke and his austere disdain; of the fever- 
ish entrance of the hysterical Herod; of his 
nervous, broken, babbling speech; of his 
rising and perverse passion for Salome; 


of her answers, her dance, and of the con- | 


fusion and terror that stir at her asking 
for Jokanaan’s head. The head falls; she 
spends her desire upon it, and the music 
transfigures her passion. There is a hint of 
the horror of. the bystanders, a crash, a 
pause, and the melody of Salome’s passion 


| dies wan and empty. 


| 


Mr. Hadley’s music is delineative to a sur- 
prising vividness, if the listener knows 


Wilde’s play atall, and some acquaintance | 


with it the composer has a right to pre- 
Sume in his ‘hearers. There is no need of 
a very alert and responsive imagination 
to catch the spell of the music of the 
blue-and-silver night or the loud echoes 
of the feast; and to hear the string and 
woodwind choirs sing the passion of 
Salome, while the brass is eloquent with 
the answering prophet. Herod whines, 
babbles, wheedles, shivers, in short, 
ejaculatory, high-pitched, empty phrases 
that bring illusion, not unlike that which 
Strauss achieves by somewhat similar 
means. The d.nee pricks with rhythm 
and motion, faintly Oriental, pungently 
sensuous. The beheading is a curiously 
minute and vivid tonal suggestion of an 
action. The rest, except the details of 


‘turbulence and horror, intensifies and at 


last seems to idealize Salomé’s desire. On 
the other hand Mr. Hadley’s music stops 
short at these rather remarkable delinea- 
tive feats. It has characterized persons, 
Suggested atmosphere, imparted passion, 
and almost told a tale. But it has not 
told it with the lush magnificence of ex- 
otic imagination, acrid sensuality, and 
cunning suggestion that are in the mood 
and the manner of Wilde’s play and that 


should pass over into music that it 
_kindles. The tragedy is at once fascinat- 


close, is of the freest. In purpose and | 


es the fascination, but often a 


true. imagination, it’ keeps ‘the n 6 of 


mysterious and inevitable fate, . 
‘boding « drum-roll, for . example, 
ated and reiterated under the passion- 
ate music of. desire. Mr. Hadley seems 
so eager to tell the tale in -tones—and hé- 
has done that vividly—that he neglects 
to tell it as richly, ardently, potently as 
he might. To put the case rather ex- 
tremely, he gives his hearers, in tones, all” 
the facts about Salome as Wilde records 
' them, and touches -them with advancing 
and irresistible fate, but he forgets to. 
enhance them, as well, with the intensest 
'of musical speech. His “Salome” laéks- 
magnificence of voice, poignancy of pow- 
er, and except here and there in the dance, © 
adroit exotic suggestion. Music to “Sa.” 
-lome” should crush, bite, tingle, quiver, 
Mr. Hadley seems to imagine his -too™ 
easily and to write it too readily to give 
‘it many subtleties of beauty, acidities of 
suggestion, or piercing or overwhelming 
power. H..T.- -? We 


CONCERTS AND PLAYS OF A BUSY 
WEEK-END 


Reger’s “Serenade” and Hadley’s “Salome” 
—Dr. Muck Makes Tschaikovski’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” Music Drama—A Concert by 
the Marine Band—A Prophecy About 
Gabrilowitsch—“Hamlet” with a Cast of 
Women—A New York View of the Sig- 
nificant Lemon—Mark Twain, the Ghetto 
Youngsters and a Sundav Matinee—Other 
News of the Day | 


“SrA ALas ving! drab 

The amusing incident—the saving €rgee, - 
as some would have it—of the SymphtOny 
concert on Saturday night was the “anti- 
Regerite’’ yawn. The orchestra was in t 
full tide of the very celestial lengths of 
Reger’s ‘‘Serenade,” and the audience 
might easily have been thinking that art is. 
long and time not fleeting with this par- 
ticular example of his music. There was 
the usual stillness and then the unusual 
yawn—the yawn that has got out of hand, or 
rather out of mouth, in a too sudden and 
spasmodic effort to check a creeping drow-. 
siness. The audience stirred from its lan-' 
guors with a start and a smile. Was the 
warfare between the ‘“‘Regerites’’ and the 
‘“anti-Regerites’’ about to break forth in our 
decorous concert-room even as it has raged 
on occasions in the more excitable halls of 
Germany? Was the yawn the first, albeit. 
the unpremeditated, shot of the ‘“anti- 
Regerites’’? But there were none of the 
opposing faction to return the long-drawn 
fire. Very probably there were not even any 
in the house; for the ‘‘Serenade” was much 
less warmly applauded than it was on Fri- 
day. Forthwith, the audience slipped back 
into listlessness and not the suspicion of a 





yewwn oroke the endless wavelets of the rest 
of the piece. Seemingly the ‘‘Serenade” ‘was 


< 


ss § Dictionary,” but he is evidently to taKew 
——~ rank with the best native composers. He 
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less well played the second time than it 
had been the first. For once the strings 
had distinctly an ‘‘off’’ night. Their tone 
wanted the vibrancy and elasticity, the 
lightness and the brightness that they gave 
it on Friday afternaon, that Reger’s musi«s 
palpably asks; and that in turn lent it a 
glamor and a suppleness that it lacked on 
Saturday. The listener felt the lengths of 


the piece, and repined under Reger’s meagre 


skill in the differentiation of orchestral 
timbres and his lack of imagination in di- 
versified rhythms. The changeful harmo- 
nies lost something of their charm. The 
whole seemed less spontaneous and more 
artificial. The freshness of interest on Fri- 
day waned. /It was easy to suspect that 
curlosity once satisfied, Reger’s orchestral 


music no longer pricks. 


On. the other hand, Mr. Hadley’s ‘‘Salome’’ 
was played more eloquently and graphical- 
ly than it had been on Friday. The dis- 
tinctive trait of the tone-poem still seemed 


to be its graphic quality as a musical im- | 


pression and a musical narrative. Remark- 
able, indeed, is its expression by contrast- 
ing and interwoven melodic ideas and in- 
strumental voices, not only of the varying 
moods and the changing characters, but also 
of the dramatic contents of the tempta- 
tion of Salome by Herod. It is the crux 
of a tone-poem ‘‘after’’ Wilde’s tragedy. At 
the beginning and at the end the way is 
clear enough to a composer of Mr. Hadley’s 
ready imagination. Between Jokanaan’s 
denunciations of Salome and her dance lies 
the pitfall. Mr. Hadley not only bridged 
it, but filled it, and with music that was 
not merely delineative, but that had inter- 
est, worth and power in itself. Nowhere 
has he forgotten that even a tone-poem 
of the most modern fashion must stand up- 
on its own musical legs as well as upon 
the props of its ‘“‘programme.”’ 

For ending came Tschaikovsi’s familiar 
tone-poem—for in purpose and achievement 
it is nothing else—‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 


Time and again it has been played here, | 


but never before under a conductor, who, 
when he chooses, can be so operatic in the 
best sense as can Dr. Muck. He made 
the fantasia into a tragedy ‘in tones. 
With the beginning he brought atmosphere 
of fate and passion. No mimic strife on 
the stage can be half as vivid or thrilling 
as that which Tschaikovski, and he ana 
each man of the orchestra whirled in clash 


and tumult through their tones. The voice | 


of Romeo’s song was of passion melting in 


its own heat. Every pause, every accent | 


heightened the dramatic intensity of the 
whole, and the end was as tragedy, stilling 
her voice in sorrow and in pity averting her 
eyes. The music and the performance 
pierced with their beauty and stirred with 
their power—if only as Tschaikovski half 
persuades us, Romeo and Juliet were really 
Slavs. H. T. 2. 


Boston Orchestra Plays at 
_ Annual Event of Smith 
-. College Club. 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald. ] 
FITCHBURG, April 11, 1907) The’ 
musical event of the year was tonight 
in City Hall, when a representative 


music: loving audience greeted the 
Boston Symphony orchestra at the an- 
nual concert of the Fitchburg Smith 
College Club. _ - Te te eT 

It was the eighth appearance of the 
orchestra in Fitchburg amd the’ sec. 
ond time under Conductor Karl Muck 
and the auspices of the club. . 

The audience was the largest that 
ever greeted the orchestra here. It 
included a clas of 25 from the Groton 
‘school, in charge of Prof. Nichols, and 
‘another nearly as large from Cushing 
academy, in charge of Miss Blanche 
Hardy, beside: many from Gardner, 
Leominster, Athol and. other nearby 
towns. | 

Mr.; and Mrs. Muck were guests of 
eEpert I. Wallace, who has secured 
the orchestra for this and previous en- 
gagements. 

The Smith. College Club. is composed 
of Smith graduates organized for the 
purpose of maintaining a scholarship at 
Smith College, and the procceds of the 
concert will-swell the scholarship fund. 

Miss Helen R. Stratton was chairman 
of the concert committee, and Mrs. 
Walter F. Sawyer, president; and Miss 
Helen Rice, secretary, were on the gen- 
eral committee. 


The imperial permission to Dr. Muck to 
eontinue as the conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra, reported from Berlin a fortnight 
ago, has been formally confirmed, and the 
contract with him for another year of ser- 
vice has been definitely made. The last 
Symphony concert of the season falls on 
May 4. Ten days later, on May 14, Dr. 
Muck sails for Germany. In the month of 
June he is likely to conduct occasionally at 

| the Opera in Berlin and possibly at some of 
the summer musical festivals. ‘Throug! 
July and August he takes his usual holiday, 
and by the middle of September he returns 
| to Boston again. C4 r—-- 8 ' yo” 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME, | 
Max Reger. Serenade for Orchestra. Op, 96. 
Henry Hadley. ‘‘Salome,’’ Tone poem § for 
Orchestra. 
Tschaikowsky. ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ Overture- 
Fantasie. 

Are we having too much music? The re- 
viewer counted twenty empty seats within 
a radius of four yards from his own, at 
this concert. It may have been that 
Reger’s reputation for prolixity and mys- 


away. If so their fears on this occasion 


modern music we have had. 

The work has a peculiar seoring and con- 
tains two string orchestras, one playing 
with muted strings, the other without the 
mutes. This new arrangement ied to a 


reseating of the orchestra so that the dia- | 


logic effect might be brought out more 
clearly, It led to another revelation. Our 


strings do not play with the perfection of | 


a few years ago! A short time since we 
Stated that the brasses were not as good 
in their ensemble as we had formerly 
heard them, and now we find the technique 
of the strings somewhat deteriorated. It 
is a pity that one cannot have all qualities 
united in a single conductor. We are pay- 
ing for Dr. Muck’s brillianey and genius 
of interpretation by a loss of exquisite en- 
semble. Some day we will wake up and 


find the Chicago, the Pittsburg, the Phila- | 
delphia orchestras our equals or even pos- | 


Sibly our superiors! 

The first movement of the Serenade was 
neither ugly nor too complex. There were 
moments of much beauty, there were good 
figures well developed, and the strophe and 


antistrophe of the two string bands had | 


often a pleasing effect. The second move- 
ment, “‘Vivace a Burlesea,’’ was about as 


teeL ‘7 . 
burlesque’ as a table of logarithms might 


‘have been. We have not yet found any 
/ humor in Reger, such as may be discov- 
ered in Richard Strauss and other moderns, 
| Nor could we find the simplicity of the 
| “Andante Semplice’’ which followed, al- 


though there were some beautiful moments 


in this movement. 


Character of a study in modulation and ° 


The last movement had too much the 


the work as a whole appeared too long. 
Reger has that facility of composition tht 
wrecked Raff. He is to be sure a deeper 
music thinker than Raff, but his ease in 
creation leads him to become diffuse and 
unnecessarily prosy. All of his larger 
works that we have yet seen would gain 
by compression. 

It is with real pleasure that we chronicie 
a powerful new composition by an Ameri- 
can composer. Mr. Henry Hadley has not 
yet entered the sacred precincts of ‘‘Grove's 


has dramatic instinct, melodic as well as. 
harmonic power, and a complete control of 
that mighty engine—the modern orchestra. 
He did not intend to compete with Richard 
Strauss in setting this sultry subject, for 
he had finished this orchestral work long 


’ before the opera was written. 


The tone-poem began impressively, with 
passages of deep wood-wind that might 
have been composed by Tschaikowsky. The 
trumpets of Herod were most brilliantly 
scored and the events of the Oscar Wilde 
tragedy were so graphically set forth that 
there was not much difficulty in the lay- 
man following the tale without a score. 

We found the composer less successful 
in picturing the passion and longing of 
Salome than in portraying the heroic or 


tifying. modulations scared some tim’ _ |. tragic points of the subject. Even the 
cared some timid ones § solo violin or the oboe phrases had not the 


BS phe A intensity of Wilde’s picture. 
were groundless, for the Serenade was |: nsit; PD r 


| g00d music, had many fine themes and was | 
by no means as aggressive as some of the | 


The dance, however, was both picturesque | 
and original, and it fitted the scene like | 
a glove. Here the bassoon is very cleverly | 
employed. There are many points of Salo- | 


| me’s character given to the oboe, which was | 


very prominent in the earlier portions of | 


' the work. It was notably well played. The | 


catastrophe, the beheading of John, called 
forth a cataclysm on muted horns, gong, | 
and all the orchestral paraphernalia of } 
evil, Then came anxiety on the kettle- 
drum and a mournful solo phrase on the 
bass-clarinette. The final outburst of. 
Herod—'‘‘Kill that woman!’’—and the death 
of the heroine was powerfully drawn, The 
score was of the largest modern sort, and 
the work is a fine addition to the modern 
repertoire. Yet the passionate, amorous 
and languorous traits of the heroine could 
be made more effective, should Mr. Hadley 
ever revise his work. It is a great advance 
over his symphony. . 

Then followed more programme-musie tn 
somewhat the same vein, for Tschaikowsky 


‘is less strong on the love-making side of 


“Romeo and Juliet’ than in the heroie 


| touches of the tragedy. Dr. Muck often 
follows soup with soup, and roast meat 
‘with roast meat, in his orchestral. menus.. 


He gave a splendid reading of the work, 
as fine as any we could imagine; yet it 
scarcely made its due effect after all the 


| erashes of ‘‘Salome.’’ 


The concert was unnecessarily long, for 
it began almost ten minutes late and the 
intermission was. extended fully five min- 
utes after the audience had resumed their. 


‘seats after the promenade. This defect: 


might easily be remedied. 

This week we are to have a new overture 
by Grieg, Maud Powell is to play a violin | 
concerto new to Boston, one of Paine’s 


‘ compositions is to be given, and then— we 


are invited to take another voyage across 
Debussy’s mud-puddle. Louis C, Elson. 
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Reviewers’ Impressions—The Full Casts 
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THE FIRST TIME Wek bo 
ota bGer 


“Serenade” Played in Chicago—The 


of the Operas at the Boston—The Next 
Symphony Programme—The Concerts of 
April—Dr. Muck as a Pianist 


In Chicago a fortnight ago, the first of 
Max’ Reger’s compositions for orchestra 


‘to come to performance in America was 


played by the Thomas Orchestra—his ‘‘Ser- 
enade’’ (opus 95), published last year, dedi- 
cated to Felix Mottl, 
Munich, running in four movements—Alle- 
sro Moderato, vace a Burlesca, Andante 
Semplice and Allegro con Spirito, and 
scored for a band of two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, 
one harp, two kettle-drums, two string 
choirs (each embracing first and second 
violins, violas and 'cellos)—one muted and 
the other ‘“‘straight,’’ and double basses, 
likewise unmuted—an unusual and far- 
fetched combination of instruments. In 
form the ‘‘Serenade’”’ follows the normal 
course of such suites as the eighteenth 
century cultivated them, but in dimensions 
it makes a symphonic score of 221 pages. 
By the accounts, Mr. Stock and the or- 
chestra played the music well, and the 
audience was duly pleased. For 
the reviewers, Mr. Gunn, writing 
in the MInter-Ocean, had these im- 
pressions: “The ‘Serenade’ proved to be 
a neat and pleasing composition; but it 
failed to reveal any qualities which would 
seem to justify either the enthusiasm or the 
flerce antagonism which Reger has aroused 
in Germany. Of all the novelties given in 
Chicago this year the Reger ‘Serenade’ is 
farthest removed from sensationalism. In 


it Reger appears as the apostle of sim- 


plicity. His only concession to the desire 
of the present for abundant orchestral color 
is represented by the division of the strings, 
with the exception of the basses, into two 
choirs, muted and unmuted. Thé cortrasts 
made possible by the employment of the 


' muted section of the strings are not many, 


and after the forty minutes consumed by 


. the four movements they become very mo- 


notonous, Neither is there anything in the 
thematic material of the mus‘c which would 
seem to inspire these unusual color effects. 
Rather they impress one as forced and arti- 
ficial. 

“As for. the inventive ability displayed, it 
was most meagre. 
dominated by a theme which suggests the 
folk-songlike prayer from ‘Hansel and 
Gretel.’ This appears again and again in 
different harmonic and instrumental gulse, 
being treated with an, elaboration entirely 
out of keeping with its importance. The 
‘other ideas are of the: nature of figurations, 


“teethe. All are thythoucall 
Reger’s coritrapuntal Sroranaiey is dis- 


| absurd. 


the conductor of | 


of the effects are of great beauty: 


‘puntal problems with astonishing skill. 


The first movement is. 


ra ‘ r eas ; Ty 


played in an elaboraté working out of the 
major scale against the broken chord, an 
effect reminiscent of Czerny. In the an- 
dante and finale it is shown to better ad- 
vantage, but nowhere in the ‘Serenade’ qO08 5 
it justify the “praise most frequently ac- 
corded him in Germany: that his art is 
founded on that of Bach. Indeed, to men- 
tion 
seems,.in the light of his ‘Serenade,’ entirely 
its harmonic color. Reger is°a master of 
modulation. The andante was especially 
attractive from this standpoint, for it had 
an occasional fragment of simple and elo- 
quent melody to emphasize its subtle con- 
trasts of key. On the whole, it impressed 


as a pretty but unimportant work, capa- | 
ble of being vastly improved by a liberal 


use of the blue pencil. 


Mr. Griswold of the Record-Herald, who 


has often written warmly of Reger’s music, \} 


was more interested and better pleased. 
“A ceaseless flow of ideas,’’ he writes, ‘“‘is 
one of the chief characteristics of the 
‘Serenade.’ ’’ If one is entirely unfamiliar 
with Reger this work probably seems too 
long, and if itis possible to lay up such 4 
charge a young composer must suffer. The 
instruments are cleverly handled and many 
In the 
musical structure, however, Reger’s abill- 
ties appear to best advantage. There is, 
possibly, a little too much repetition occa- 
sionally, vet, if one will take the pains 1o 
observe closely, it will be seen that the 
composer is handling some difficult contra- 
All 
of the themes are strong “and are admirably 


' adapted to the changes of mood in the dif- 
ferent movements, Harmonically the ‘‘Sere-', 


nade”’ is of the firmest fibre throughout, for 
Reger is never weak, whatever. other | 
charge may be brought against him. [| 
chanced to be my good fortune to hear’ 
some parts of this composition at a rehear- 
sal and the portions heard again at. the 
ecneert seemed to take on added charm :be- 
cause of ‘familiarity. The music demands 


'elose study before one can attempt to pass |} 


final judgment upon it, and by the time 
any average mortal would arrive at such 


an ultimate opinion Reger will probobly | | 
have written something else that is entirely | 
different. 


‘“‘Tjere, in Boston, we believe, Mr. 
Gericke last winter, and Dr. Muck in the 
current season, has considered the perform- 
ance of the ‘“‘Serenade,’’ but thus far Re- 


ger’s music, outside his trio that the Sym- |f 


phony Quartet played a year ago and the 
violin sonata that Mr. Marteau 
to us last April, 


audiences, 


/ / walle / / 
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Reger and Bach in any connection | 


The work is chiefly interesting in | 


disclosed | ; 
is still unknown to our /|jf 
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Boston Symphony Heard 
New and Harmless Sere- 
nade by Max Reger. 


HADLEY’S “SALOME” 
PLAYED FIRST TIME- 


Tone wate After Oscar Wilde 
an Interesting and 
Imaginative Work, 
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: ~ Hani fugue. The music was often in-~ 


> justly 


_tensely dramatic; the dramatic sar She 
sion moved freely in old moulds, CA by 
by Reger have been sung here, chiefly 
by Mr. Sharpe in the semi-privacy of 
his dwelling house. 

There are some who shout-.and do not 
srow weary of shouting the praise of 
Max Reger. According to them, he is a 
modern Bach, he is the greatest of all 
composers now living, he is already 
numbered among the immortals: These 
shouts naturally irritate sane persons 
and drive them to the other extreme. 
They deny all musical gifts to Reger 
except extraordinary facility and in- 
tustry, qualities that are not praise- 
worthy, when the composer has noth- 
ing to say, qualities that may be 
considered as dangerous; they’ 
lead an exasperated public to demand 
that the composer be bound over to 
‘add the peace, 


Serenade !s Soporofic. 

But there is nothing to irritate any 
one in this serenade. On the contrary, | 
music incites a disposition to sleep. 
Tt is as blameless as the Ethiopians 


[to whom Zeus paid visits when he was 


| weary 
on Olympus. 
r the 
oF 

| tional, 


of the quarrels and revelling 
There is also nothing in! 
music to support the statements’ 
the Regerites, for it is net emo- 
it is not beautiful; it is not -in- 
yte resting except episodically, and then 
has iby accident; it is not even discord- 


The 22d concert of the Boston Sy ie ant in an original and glorious man- 


phony orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 
took j:lace last night in Symphony Hall. 
The programme was as follows: 
Serenade for orchestra, op. 95.........46. Reger 
‘‘Salome,’’ tone poem ‘after Oscar Wilae’s 
Tragedy, op, 55. Hadley 
**Romeo and Juliet,’’ overture fantasia after 
Shakespeare Tschaikowsky j, 

Reger’s serenade was played in Bos- 
ton for the first time. The performance 
of Hadley’s symphony was probably the 
first. I say ‘“‘probably,’”’ for although 
the work was rehearsed by Jéhin’s or- 
chestra at Monte Carlo, the departure of 
the orchestra with the opera company 
of the Prince of Monaco for a short visit 
to Berlin probably postponed the per- 
formance. 

The Serenade of Reger was produced 
at Cologne late in the fall of last vear. 
The Theodore Thomas orchestra played - 


it at Chicago the 16th of last month. 


Wnlike the composer’s Sinfonietta, the 
Serenade was not 
Berlin when Mr. 
a Philharmenie concert, nor has 
awakened screams of protest in hee 
cities of Germany. It is scored pecu- 
liarly. Two strong choirs are used, one 
muted, one unmuted. The double basses 
are unmuted. The other instruments | 
are two flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
soons, horns, kettledrums and one harp. 

We have heard little of Reger’s music 
in Boston. A serenade for fliute, violin 
and viola was played at a concert of the - 

3oston Symphony quartet a little over a 
year ago. It. turned out to be an ami- 
able, agreeable composition, neither pre- 
tentious nor important. A year ago this: 
month, Mr. Marteau introduced a much ~™ 
stronger work, the Sonata, in F _sharp 


hissed violently in | 
Nikisch produced it ¥ , 


_ tragedy, by the way, that is superb 


4 


bas- | papers. 


ner; it is a long weaving of common- 
places, 

It flows along, now like a thick stream 
of cold molasses, and now with the 
lightness of slippery water. I know 
of no ancient or modern music that re- 
minds a well disposed hearer so much of 
-the summer drink recommended by John 
Phoenix: Three parts of water-gruel and 
’two of root beer; thicken with a little 
soft squash, and strain through a cane 
bottora chair. The fatal facility of the 
ronan! One can see him writing counter- 
point with both hands. His facility is 
equatled only by his long-windedness, 

Mr. Henry Hadley, born in Somer- 
ville, has been living in Purope for the 
last three years, going about as a con- 
ductor of his works and those of others. 
Tt is said that he composed his ‘“Sa- 
| Jome”’ before he saw the score of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ opera, which, imported, 
shocked the sensitive feelings of cer- 
tain professional critics in New York 
and aroused an edifying discussion con- 
cerning morality in life and art which 
ceased only with the full publication of 
the evidence in the Thaw trial. 

Tt was fortunate for Mr. Hadley’s 
peace of mind that his “Salome” was 
performed for the first time in Boston 
and not in New York. No protests in 
advance were sent to Symphony Hall; 
no letters from indignant citizens and 
citizemesses were published in the news. 
Nor was there last night any 
exodus of persons with outraged feelings 
from the hall. The statues did not fall 
from the niches. There was no thunder- 
bolt, there was no quaking of the earth, 
‘Yet M r. Hadley had the courage to say 
frankly that his music was in_illustra- 
tion of the tragedy by Oscar bah adh : 
n 


“its fantastical beauty and strange dra- | 


matic intensity. 
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SEASON 1906-O7. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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OVERTURE, ‘“‘Im Herbst.’ 
(First time. ) 


SIBELIUS. VIOLIN CONCERTO. 
(First time. ) 


J. K. PAINE. PRELUDE to ‘‘The Birds” of Aristophanes. 
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‘en | drm. Concerts Next Week 3° ” 
| For the twentieth pair of Symphony con- 

Hadley printed on_a#& | 3 thay. 
the sseument of Wilde's tragedy. He| certs Dr. Muck has nearly made an All 
gave ony one title in the course of the! American’? programme. The symphony in 


score: “‘Salome’s Dance.’’ The hearer; D major that begins it and that is new to 
may find the o ening «a Nay gash ' Boston is the work of Howard Brockway, 
eo. agg oe Ditane of Wered and’ at} an American composer still in his thir- 
the dialogue that begins: ties, who was born in Brooklyn, studied 


The Young Syrian: How beautiful is the Prin- | in Berlin, and is now a teacher in the Pe:- 


| 
cess Salome tonight! | body Conservatory at Baltimore. He wrote 
7 chon Cranes sends! “She ie ee b hhennn the symphony’ ten years and more ago, and 
rising from a. tomb, She ig like a dead woman.|, it was played in Berlin in 1895. There, pos- 
One might fancy she was looking for dead | sibly, Dr. Muck heard it and has _ since 


things. | cherished his memories of it. MacDowell’s 
Must Remember Wilde, 


| “Indian Suite” follows, in some respects the 

But he must do his own task of | ablest of his compositions for orchestra and 
identification. He may find a trom-- in all respects a lesson to those 
bone theme typical of John the Bap-. rampant folk-lorists who fancy — that 


tist; he may associate certain pages | ee ge eee railed nc aha 
With the desire of Salome, and con-|] >" ,, - aint &- 


m ination as MacDowell brought to it. The 
nect trumphet calls with appearance scraps fortunately are few, but dull 
of the sensual, superstitious, sly. 


c the imagination alert and abundant, 
neurasthenic YTetrarch, but he does} and the music that it animates is interesting 
i bie MEE ode Wilde's tebe and pictorial. MacDowell transfigures his 
ne ’ . 2CaY, ; i j 
is constantly reminded; if his imagi- Indians. Your folk-lorist usually is as lit- 
nation is quickened by the music. eral as the multiplication table. Weber's | 


J 


and immediate effect, nor was this due} the concert—the third of Weber's overtures | | SATU RDAY, APRI by 20, AT S ?, M. 


to the fact that it came aft . Re- : 

ite soporific serenade, for gio tog in the course of the current season. Others 

an iatermission between the works so} remain. 

rete the hg Dah od ia aa The Symphony Orchestra and Dr. Muck | 

itself or set its blood in circulation by a , 

quick walk in the corridor, Mr.-Haa-| S!ve the fitth of their current series of 

ley’s music pleased becuttse it has mel-| Concerts in Cambridge on Thursday even- | 

ody, rhythm and color; because it is ing, at eight, with the assistance of Miss | | Pro ram 
a ee ee dee tenes vce Ke A Lillia Snelling, a young alto singer from SrAaMMNe. 
not n } i" w closely he : 

reproduces the text of episodes int sie New York. The orchestral numbers on th: 


tragedy; this would be foolish and fu-| PTOsramme are Berlioz’s overture, ‘‘The J] 
i we ee nee CRUE AS in a2 large measur2|! Roman Carnival,’’ and Beethoven’s eighth | OVERTURE, ‘‘Im Herbst.’’ 
the spirit o 1e tragedy, and that is| symphony, late! F iV | » 
the important.thing. 7 Aesittes fica ihe ee eM iy Jip 1 | (First time. ) 
There are a few pages here and there ae a ee Te eee 
that he would no doubt write better| t#¢ Page's air from Wagner's opera, 
a dozen years from now, or he would| ‘“‘Rienzi’’ and a group of songs. 
reject them. “he music that may be | | ; < ‘rier Mheeneer 
supposed to typify John the Baptist is |} SIBELIUS. VIOLIN CONCERTO, 
conventional. There is little sug, 2st on | INrat time 
of the wild man from the ccvert iu it (First time. ) 
But the perverse caprices, the desire, 
the passion of Salome are expressed 
ae ey, and ab ae m8 the music. } 
The dance is one of much distinction * ‘ . es 
in its exoticism, not is it too sealants | J. K. PAINE. PRELUDE to “'The Birds” of Aristophanes. 
cally oriental. 
The opening pages have mood, and 
this mood, changed as a landscape when 
the moon is clouded, makes an effective 
close with its tragic interruption, the 
command of Herod, unable through hor- 
ror or see lovey to o9K songer on 
Salome’s ecstasy. “here is much indi- 1 | - — 
vidualitv in the stronger portions of the DEBUSSY. 
work. There is freedom in thought and 
in expression, The music as a *-ole is 
a marked advance on Mr, Hadley’s svm- 
phony that wags performed here twa 
seasons ago. 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” 
has been played here several times. Dr. Soloist: 
Muck gave a very dramatic reading of | ; 
this overture, which must be reckoned 
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compositions. The feud music has sel- | me, 
dom, if ever, had such significance, nor | | - " MAUD POWELL. 
has the mowing love theme, the chant 
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of triumphant love that mocks time and 
space, ever been sung with more over- 
whelming passion. — | 


among the greatest- of Tschaikowsky’s | ) 
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\ at 


OTHE a CONCERT. 
Programme. Oy ae. 


‘“‘Autumn,’’ Overture. 
Sibelius. Violin Concerto. D minor, Op. 
Soloist. Mme. Maud Powell. 
J. K. Paine. Prelude to ‘‘Oedipus Tyrannuss.’’ 
Debussy. ‘‘La Mer.’’ Symphonfe Sketches. 
It was a sombre and sometimes baleful 
“programme, that of last Saturday, with 
Broans of wood-wind, growls of brasses, 
wails of muted horns, and every other evi- 
dence of musical sorrow or agony. Yet 
| Grieg’s overture had its moments of 
brightness, for it presented some touches 
of the brusquerie of Norwegian music, oc- 
casional glimpses of the beautiful folk- 
music—the ‘‘Norske Folkvisor.’ This 
.“‘Autumn,’’ however had as many changes 
“as a New England spring. It was an in- 
teresting work, but it was not as sym- 
metrical or as clearly developed as many 
other of Grieg’s compositions are. Never- 
theless we were thankful that it was melo- 
dic and did not disdain to be intelligible. 
'Dr. Muck brought out every point with 
»excellent effect and the overture made a 
successful debut. 


; 

a 
Grieg. 
47. 
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Now followed Sibelius’s 


new concerto 
with Mme. Maud Powell as the soloist. 
Dr. Muck is educating us to get along 
without soloists at these concerts, and the 
orchestra is certainly able to give its con- 
certs unaided by sporadic songs or piano 
pyrotechnics, But when such an artist as 
Mme, Powell appears, and presents a new 
and important concerted work, the _ pro- 
ceeding is quite in line with the best tra- 
ditions of our symphony concerts. 

Yet we may amend part of this state- 
ment; we are not quite sure that the Sibel- 
ius Concer to is really a concerted work in 
_the classical sense. Beethoven's 
Concerto is a Symphony with a thread of 
solo interwoven; Brahms’ Concerto for vio- 
lin, although not one of his most inspired 
compositions. carries out the same plan. 


But this work by Sibelius is one long solo | 


for violin with orchestra] 
At times, however, it is a.dialogue between 
the violin and the orchestra. The latter 
idea, striking enough in its novel treat- 
ment, iS presented in the very first meas- 
ures of the work, which are for violin solo, 
practically unsupported. We do not find 
the improvisational character of this as 
.8trong as the Ossianic 
which Bruch employs in the first 
ment of his G minor Concerto. 


accompaniment. 


move- 


Such a work is a crucial] test of the solo : 


artist, and Mme. 
test magnificently. 


Maud Powell bore this 
In harmonic passages, 


in breadth of bowing, in intonation, in sym- | 


pathetic quality of tone, in clearness of 
double-stopping, the’ finished artist Was 
constantly revealed. And there was some- 
thing more than this. there was a complete 
assimilation of the spirit of the work, most 
difficult to acquire in so rhapsodical., im- 
} provisational and unconventional a cotn- 
position. The first movement, which was 


“ oa ow oh cee 9 


great 


style of rhapsody | 


Better ip ei Guks Y ae ' rf ce stat’ Fe ie, b ee 


| | rarely, “t jeré, ‘would be a touch’ 
melody (‘‘tutti) yet, in spite* of ihe” sm \ 
stant prominence. of the soloist, the con- 
certo is not of ‘‘popular’’ character, Its | 


} freedom of thought is too untrammelled. 


The adagio does not attain the power 2f 
either Grieg or Sinding in similar move- | 
ments. The orchestra here was almost | 
always of neutral tint or of sombre color. | 
The great beauty of Mme. Powell's work | 
on the G string was the chief effect of this | 
movement. : 

The Finale still kept the violin to the 
front, this time supported with a “ground- 
bass.”’ Here at last a theme, the subor- 
dinate subject is wholly given to the or- 
chestra., Mme. Powell had some telling 
passages in harmonics in this movement. 
which she gave with noble effect. 

Altogether we find this concerto 
departure in its form, one that will appeal 
to the violinist, since it keeps him con- | 
stantly in the lime-light. But in its con- 
tents it is not so majestic or lofty as the 
concerto by Sinding, and the constantly | 
rhapsodical character of the solo violin | 
passages begins to pall before the end is 
reached. Mme. Powell was recalled three 
times at the close, and her remarkable 
Surety and poetry in a most trying pari 
certainly deserved such a tribute. 


a new 


glad it 
“Oedipus” 
gramme, instead of ‘The 
was first chosen, This 
her is much the finer of the two. In fact, 
“Oedipus Tyrannus,’ as a whole. is one 
of the masterpieces of the American musi- 
cal repertoire. The Prelude has never had 
so'good a performance as Dr, Muck gave | 
to it. [It was graphic in every measure | 
and lofty in the highest degree. | 
Since Dr. Muck decided to give Debussy’s | 
“Le Mer,’’ a second chance, we consci- | 
entiously and with unbiased mind tried to 
find new beauties in it, We failed. There | 
were a few ‘‘heave-hos’’ that suggested | 
sailors pulling at the ropes and a _ few | 
mighty billows in the finale, but the muted 
horn bleatings, the oboe cacklings. the dis- 
jointed bits of ugliness still presented only 
such a sea as Coleridge pictures in his | 
‘“‘Ancient Mariner,’ (the ‘‘Rotting Sea,”’ 
with its thousand, thousand slimy things’’), 
and not the beloved, healthy ocean which 
we revel in and upon. We believe that 
Shakespeare mean Debussvy’s ocean when 
he speaks of taking up arms against a sea | 
of troubles, We hope that Dr. Muck will 
continue his good work and give this com- 
position in New York a second tiine. It &. 
would be a fair revenge for the recent per- ib 
formance of “‘Martha,’’ by the Metropoli- | 
tan Opera Company in Boston. 

it may be possible, however, that in the 
transit to America, the title of this work 
has been changed. It is possible that De- 
bussy did not intend to call it ‘‘la Mer.” 
but ‘‘Le Mal de Mer,’ which would at once 
make the tone-picture as clear as day. It 
a series of symphonic pictures of sea- 
sickness. The first movement is ‘“head- 
ache.’’ The second is ‘‘Doubt,’”’ picturing 
| moments of dread suspense, whethor or no! 
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MAUD POWELL AND SIBELIUS’S NEW 
CONCERTO © 


——_ , ‘ > ; 
The Violinist Reappears at the Symphony 
Concerts After Six Years and Gives a 
Notable Performance of a Notable Piete— 
The Music-Drama That Sibelius Has Put 
Into'a Concerto—A Forgotten Overture by 
Grieg—Early Brahms at Miss von 
Radecki’s Chamber Concert — Wilhelm 
Heinrich’s Song Recital 
eA , OA. oa, ig o 7 
For the first time in six years, Majd 
Powell, the violinist, reappeared in Boston 
at the Symphony concert yesterday after- 
noon, and it was good to hear her warmly 
welcomed before she began Sibelius’s con- 
eerto and heartily applauded after she had 
finished it. Mme. Powell is now and justly 
the most distinguished American violinist, 
and her distinction is international 
well. Of late years, indeed, the musical 
capitals of Europe have known her oftener 
and more intimately than have .our own 
cities, but there and here she has gained — 
and ‘held her. position iby sheer artistic prob- 
ity. She has not asked us at home ‘to hear 
and admire her because an accident of 
birth happened to make her American, She. 
haa not bidden her European audiences lis- 
ten as to some wonder of the West. She 
has come to both as a violinist and as 
nothing else, and she has hidden her per- 
}gonality in her artistry. She has quietly 
waived aside the indulgences that rise ‘al- 
most spontaneously to meet h 
every executive act except that of acting; 
yet she has not gone to the other extreme 
of a laborious and transparent assumption 
of masculinity. The listener hears her with- 
out thought of sex. She has been Maud 
Powell, the violinist, and a violinist who 
has sought not to glorify herself, but to 
unfold as clearly and to express as fully 
as lay within her powers the music that 
she was playing. She has never cultivated 
amnlitude. elasticity and fineness of tech- 
EL Td HL GEORGE, Register. _ rh she nas 
sadily they 
dation, and 
She has 
4lliance nor 
‘th both are 
has chosen 
maracteristic 
music.  Be- 
es of intel- 
substance 


in, and all other persons interested in 
of ALBERT CONANT, late of Boston. 
deceased: Whereas, certain in- 
purporting to be the last will and 
one codicll—of said deceased 
for probate, 
CONANT and WILLIAM K. 
who pray that 
istarmentary may be issued to them, the 


W. 


r official bonds:—You are hereby cited 
at a Probate Court, to be held at 
said County of Siffalir An tha treante- ust its de 


sign and proportions. Side by side with 
them stand the faculties of imagination - 
that discover and feel its moods, emotions 


as. 


| originally 


‘gether all these things and impart them to. 
her hearers. She does more: she brings 
them to life; for the distinctive trait of 
Mme. Powell's mind, fancy, and artistry | 
is their nervous vitality. It is that at 


bottom which has set her so often to the, 


discovery and the trial of new concertos” 
and smaller pieces; which has spurred her, 
as in this very concerto by Sibelius that 
she played yesterday, to the conquering of 

strange technical difficulties and intrica- 

eles and to the winning of obscure and 

evasive imaginings; and which in all things 
has kept her alert, eager, unsatisfied. The 

| crowning touch of genius has not been 

ihers. That, indeed, may fall only from the 

‘lap of Fate. But much else’ that only. ae 

full and fine artistry of intellect, inaginn 

-tion and execution and an underlying prob= 
ity of artistic spirit may aclileve, are her : 
deservedly. Mme. Powell’s career has ‘been © 
(quiet as the careers of virtuosi go, but its 
rewards have not been the less stimulate” 


ing. 

Naturally—one almost writes—it was &@ 
‘new concerto that Mme. Powell played, my 
that here in America she has made her © 
Sibelius, the Finnish composer, whose dar} 
brusque, passionate symphony Dr. Mu 
+made so impressive last winter, wrote ie 
some years ago; then reer) 
it until in many respects it was another’ 
composition, and gave it to Halir, the Ger- 
man, for performance in the autumn. of 
1905. Quickly Mme. Powell discovered it, | | 
felt its fascinations, subdued its difficulties, | 
and since last December has played it with » 
one or another American orchestra. By | 
the agreeing testimony of violinists. Sibel+ | 


er sex in * ius’s music raises new and strange difficulties — 


and asks new and strange feats, Hehasactu- 
ally and surprisingly enlarged the technical - 
ipossibilities of the violin, or as some choose - 
to put it, complicated and distorted them, — 
Yet as the comparatively inexpert listener, 

as he heard the music yesterday, took little 
heed of these prodigies of technique. They. 
seemed only the means to eloquent and im- 
aginative, large or adroit, expression. Theré> 
in truly was the surprise and the delight | 
of the piece. The fate of the concerto 
ap an enduring musica] form—and especial. 
ly the fate of the concerto for stringed: in- 

struments—is hanging in the balance. It 
can sti]l be written as a serviceable and 
agreeable vehicle for the display of vary: 
ing degrees of virtuosity. It still is writ+ 

ten as a part of the whole duty of a com- 

poser or as the filling, with what invention 

and dexterity the writer may symmon, of 

an orthodox musical form. But if the con-— 
certo for violin is to keep its place tn mod- 
érn music, it must be made expressive in d 
the modern sense. It must contain the po- 
.etry as well as the mathematics of tones, 


-It must yield itself within its established 


outlines to the modern freedom of tmagina-— 
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pose. The hero is endeavoring tof 
up his boot-heels! We are sorry ¢! | 
bussy hates the sea so bitterly a® 
more sorry that he has put this v: | 
dislike into symphonic form (or f: | 
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1b. 168U! s thousand, Sé y g3’’), : ly the means to eloquent and ims 
idea, striking enough in its novel treat- and not the beloved, healthy ocean which ; unfold as clearly and to express as fully ee ee , ,. ap bi 
ment, is presented in the very first meas- we revel in and upon. We believe that as lay within her powers the music that /@sinAdve, Tangs or adroit, expremiee. patria? 
ures of the work, which are for violin solo, Shakespeare mean Debussy’s ocean when she was playing. She has never cultivated | in truly ‘was the surprise and the dellens: 
practically unsupported. We do not find | he speaks ef talzine un nmene. nailed 6 epee) ‘ amplitude, elasticity and fineness of tech- of the piece. The fate of the concerto 
the improvisational character of this as }| of troug TUE Mirad movement with its exp] ‘nique for their own sake, though she has | 48 @n enduring musical form—and especial. 
| strong as the Ossianic style of rhapsody || continué and rumblings has now a self-evidey ‘long since attained them. Steadily they ly the fate of the concerto for stringed: in- 
which Bruch employs in the first move- }} position’ | have been to her first the foundation, and | 8truments—is hanging in the balance. It’ 
ment of his G minor Concerto. would h ‘then the medium, of expression. She has | Cam still be written as a serviceable and 
rTg a wpe is a crucial test of the solo | forman emphasized atthe a dazzling brilliance nor agreeable vehicle for the display of vary-. 
once ty. Maud Powell bore this } tan On4 ‘la large sonority of tone, though both are ing degrees of virtuosity. It still is writ+ 
in breadth of bowing, in intonation, in sym- 
pathetic quality of tone, in clearness of 
double-stopping, the’ finished artist was 
constantly revealed. And there was some- 
thing more than this, there was a complete 
assimilation of the spirit of the work, most 
difficult to acquire in so rhapsodical, im- 
provisational and unconventional a cotm- 
position, The first movement, which was 


In harmonic passages, |} It ma 


; ness) but we again refer him to 
Wagner, Mendelssohn 
proof that some composers have 
and pictured the mighty ocean. 


Louis «. 


| transit 
has bee 
bussyv d 
but ‘‘Le 
make t] 
series 
| sickness. 
ache.’’ 


is a Oot SYMpnonic pictures wt wwe 
The first movement is “head- 


The second is ‘‘Doubt,’’ picturing 


| moments of dread suspense, whethor or no! | 


and Rubinst 
and the eloquent voice of her music. 


‘now within her powers. She has chosen 
irather to make her tone the characteristic 
Be- 
hind her playing lie the facultfes of intel- 


‘lect that grasp the form and the substance 


of music and search and adjust its de- 
sign and proportions. Side by side with 
them stand the faculties of 
that discover and feel its moods, emotions 


imagination - 


ten as a part of the whole duty of a com- 
poser or as the filling, with what invention 
and dexterity the writer may summon, of 
an orthodox musical form. But if the con- 
certo for violin is to keep its place in mod- 
érn music, it must be made expressive in 
the modern sense. It must contain the po- 
etry as well as the mathematics of tones. 


It must yield itself within its established 


outlines to the modern freedom of tmagina- 
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tion and treatment. A yéar’ago Mr. Mar- 
teau played Jaques-Daloroze’s concerto for 
violin ‘here, and it seemed an effort to gain | 
#ome of these ends by the richness, variety 
and suggestion of instrumental coloring, 
contrasts and combinations. Our own Mr. 
Strube in his concerto that Mr. Adamowski 
played this season has sought one face of 
the same goal by lightness of fancy and 
hendiing. Dalcroze’s concerto had more 
cunning contrivance than significance of 
idea, poetry of mood, or tensity of feeling. 
Mr. Strube’s wanted seriousness. Sibelius’s 


concerto, on the other hand, is almost 


steadily of grave eloquence. It is charged 
with emotion that is potent and communi- 
cative in all the means—instrumental, me- 
lodic, structural or technical—by which it 
comes to expression. It has individuality 
and it has poetry, - It quickens the mind 
and it stirs the imagination. It puts the 
performing violinist to every sort of met- 
tle and bountifully rewards him. From 


‘first to last the solo instrument dominates. 


Yet with all these qualities, and in spite | 
of occasional suggestions of rhapsody or 
fantasia, the concerto is still a concerto in 
the established formal sense. Distinctly 
Sibelius’s solution of the problem of the 
modernized concerto persuades. 

Like the symphony of last January, the 
concerto is abrupt, concise, stern and pas- 
wionate, Melody it has, and melody that, 


when the composer wills, can rise in long — 
and poignant curves, But oftener it is 
like light dimly Struggling out of myste- 
rious shadows (as at the very beginning), 
slowly gaining intensity and flow, laboring | 


into life as it were, and then breaking con- 
vulsiyely as though darkness were again 


choking it. Time and again, in the first | 
two movements of the concerto, it gleams | 


in the solo instrument against a. sombre 
tonal background like a rift in the clouds 
in a cold autumn sunset. The rift broad- 
ens, brightens and then the clouds shut 
again, It is a precarious melody that fal- 
ters even when it sets itself resolutely as it 
seems in the third movement, only to yield 
finally, abruptly—to go out in the surround- 
ing darkness. Such melody, gleaming as 
it does through the whole concerto, touches 
the imagination with its profound melan- 
eholy. It is not the intimate, pensive, wist- 
ful melancholy of the newer French com- 
posers that is born of fine self-communing, 
and of a sense of the vanities of passing 
mortal things. Sibelius’s is a_ sterner, 
larger, less introspective melancholy—the 
melancholy of a great and monotonoius 
darkness, of grim waste places, of weather- 
worn rocks and a northern sea heaving 
blackly and blindly against them, of. bare 
sweeps of plain under black sweeps of 
cloud. A melancholy of a wintry Finland 
that. has entered and filled the composer's 


soul and forced itself to expression. 


t 
would be“despair’ were he not of: a primal 


strength of spirit that it cannot stifte. Je 
would ‘escape and the music labors; fe 
struggles, and it turns convulsive; he sejts 


all bis forces, as one who goes to battle: 


he conquers and there is a flash almost 
joy. Concerto though Sibelius has writtem, 
there. is -an action.in it and a. dramaftjic 
action as truly:as Mr. d’Indy would hajve 
us. find one in his symphony. The harnpo- 
nic. and the instrumental backgrounds ere 
as ‘the field of combat. There may ‘fhe 
listener find a pervading darkness, grigm- 
ness, even monotony. Across it, oftenyest 
doing battle, go Sibelius’s melodic ide ‘as 
and his development of them, fighting thelr 
way toilsomely even convulsively, beatgen 
down, yet rising again, sustained by. a 
primal vitality, winning moments of {§ri- 
umph that are deep in their joy, though t he 
end be defeat. The concerto may be mugsic 
of a north bound in rock, and sea, ajgnd 
darkness, and cold. It seems also music 
of passionate, struggle through the steng@- 
ness and the grimness of life for the brig. 
joy of it. And surely it is music that [as 
made a. concerto eloquent with emoticg@s 
and poignant of mood.as are few concerti@os, 
old or new. Mme. Powell played it §as 
thought she were its voice. 
One other new composition stood upgon 
the programme, and it, too, was of the 
north, but the Httle and impulsive Grieg Is 
not the big and resolute Sibelius, and their 
norths are as far apart as their tempe’#-a- 
ments. In his early days Grieg wrote} 4 


song, “Autumn Storm.’”’ In the sixties he 


based an overture, “In Autumn,” upon it, 


his first music for orchestra. Later, wh: jen 
| his command of instrumental resources wii 


ampler, he rescored it. Grieg’s orchestrp~4! 
music is scanty, and somehow this pap 
ticular overture has been overlooked §'n 
all the two thousand and odd Sympho ny 
concerts. It remained for Dr. Muck to @re- 
discover it and to play it, but it ought mot 
to have been played side by side with 
Sibelius’s concerto. For Grieg would timpse 
his music in its turn with an insistent mpe!l- 


ancholy, and would give its voice an @2- 


sistent wildness. But his melancholy®™ '5 
only a pensive autumnal mood, of the bgere 
Woods on a gray day, beside the dmc? 
and seated blackness of Sibelius’s and the 
wildness of his melody is thin beside the 
Finn’s passionately battling song. Gries 
has wrought skilfully no more than § 34! 
imaginative little overture of the. mo@pds 
and atmosphere of a Northern auturgm. 
Sibelius has almost turned a concerto ignto 
a& music-drama of northern passion. Ag.nd 
then Professor Paine’s prelude to Sop o- 
cles’s ‘‘Oidipus the King,’’ for honor to #£he 
composer’s memory, at the anniversary } of 
his death; and’ for the sheerest contr fast 


' to all that had gone before Debuss¥Jy’s 


orchestral sketches of ‘‘The Sea.” Th@ey: 
however, shall make matter for Monday. 
y ‘ H, T. a | 
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ithe color of his natural speech. It 
/not the expression of a peevish pessi- 
‘mist; itis broad and deep and elemental. 


Mme, Maud Powell Executes. 


superb Violin Concerto 
by Sibelius, 


AN OLD GRIEG OVERTURE 
HEARD FOR FIRST TIME 


Tribute to Prof, John K, Paine 
in Overture to Oedipus 


Tyrannus, 
' | ‘ 
BY PHILIP HALE 


The 22d concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 


took place last night in Symphonyf 


Hall. The programme was as fol- 
lows: 


-nal thin 
‘tasteful to our race when it was 


human souls may find themselves in 
closer and closer harmony with exter- 
8s wearing a somberness dis-— 


young.”’ 

The violin concerto of Sibelius and in 
fact the symphonies of this composer 
recall this saying of Hardy. The som- 
berness of this Finn is not an affecta- 
tion; it is not worn as a costume for a 
masquerade; it is constitutional; it is 


There is something titanic about it. It is 
as though the composer were still under 
the spell of the old northern mythology, 
There is the thought of the rhapsodie 
bard; there is the suggestion of the 
Saga. Look at the face of this com- 
poser. Mark the firmness, the deter 
mination, the grimness of the expres- 
sion. Would you expect genteel phrases, 
Sugared sensuousness, irresistible ap- 
peals to palpitating ladies from such 
a man? 

The first movement-is as a Bardic im- 
provisation. It is in a sense emotional, 
yet its emotional effect on an audience 
will be slight until the audience is ae- 
customed to this strange language. The 
second movement is one of grand and 
constant beauty. The long melody is as 
the large utterance of an early goddess. 
It is shot through with emotion of the 
noblest kind. This mood 1s’ established 


|. at once and it is not changed or less- 


ened. There is no reminder of composer 
or interpreter. 

The music is not laboriously invented, 
it did not come to Sibelius by accident ag 
he was asking for a theme. The finale 
is not a perfunctorily brilliant ending 
written because no concerto should be 
without a finale. It has marked char- 
acter, a character consistent with what 
has gone before. In the aggressive light- 
ness of the opening measures thera igs 
the playfulness of a cave man, rude cx- 
ultation at the sight of more friendly 


‘|}nature after long hibernation. 


Debussy. 


Grieg’s overture and the violin con-. 


certo were played here for the first 
time. Debussy’s “Sea” sketches were 
Played for the second time this season 
by request. 

Prof. John K. Paine died a year ago 
On the 25th of this month. It was 
meet and fitting that tribute should be 
paid his memory. The overture to: 
“The Birds” of Aristophanes was first 
announced, but the overture to tne 
tragedy of Sophocles was thought to 
be more appropriate to the occasion, 
and it was substituted; not, however, 
till the programme book had been’ 
made up by the printer. The hurried 
substitution accounts for the inade- 
quacy of tne notes on Prof. Paine’s 
Sophoclean overture. 

Thirty years ago Mr.’ Thomas Hardy 
declared that haggard Egdon Heath 
appealed to ‘fa subtler and scarcer in- 
Stinct, to a more recently learned emo- 
tion, than that which responds to the 
sort of beauty called charming.” He 


questioned whether the exclusive reign_ 
of orthodox beauty was not approach--— 
ing its last quarter. “The new ale of 
Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Thule: 


No mere virtuoso greedy for popular 
favor would choose this concerto for 
personal display. Mme. Powell has never 
been in the habit of setting applause- 
traps. I know of no violinist now: be- 
fore the public who is better entitled to 
respect and admiration. In whatever 
She has undertaken in the course of 
her long and honorable career, she has 
been true to herself and to art in’ its 
highest form. No merchant ever traf- 
ficked in her heart. To speak of her 
mechanism at this late day would be an 
impertinence, for her abilities have long 
been recognized by two continents, 

The greater the task to whieh she 
devotes herself, the more quickly do her 
skill, her brains, her soul respond. ft 
is enough to say that her performance 
of this exceedingly difficult concerto wags 
worthy, both in mechanism and -in 
aesthetic and emotional quality, of the 
high ideal which she has had steadily 
before her. 

The concerto is not a concerto in thé 
ordinary meaning of the term; it ds 
rather a symphonic poem with a violin 
obbligato. 

The task appointed for conductor and 
orchestra is also one of extreme diffi- 
culty, yet the ensemble performance was 
of such a nature that the composer wags 
glorified and the occasion made mem- 
orable. 

Grieg’s overture, composed over 40! 
years ago, and long afterward robed in — 
a fresh orchestral dress, is based on his 
song, “Autumn Storms,” and a Nor- 
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wegian harvest tune. There"are charm- 
ing bits in it, especially in_ episodic 
sections, and in _ orchestral  defail. 
There is youtaful fancy in it; there is 
youtaful enthusiasm; there is pos- 
sibly here and there a stroke of genius; 
but as a whole the overture seems to 
be made in a small way, and the 
greater Grieg is In the smaller pieces. 

Prof. Paine’s overture with its classic 
spirit was placed effectively between the 
concerto and the sketches of the ex- 
traordinary, unique Debussy. It was a 
good thing to hear these sketches again. 
The second was even more delightfully 
fantastical than at the first hearing and 
new and rare beauties were disclosed in 
the third. Whether this music por- 


trays phases of the sea depends on how. 


much of the ocean is in each hearer. 


To the majority of New Yorkers the. 
its beauty, as enthralling in its fine power, 


sea is Coney Island. 

To certain highly estimable Bosto- 
nians there is no sea except off Na- 
hant. To those who understand the 
meaning of the saying, ‘‘The ever young 
and ever venerable sea; the sea, because 
there is no other name for it,”’ the music 
iof Debussy is full of charm and fascina- 
tion. The true force and beauty of such 
music is in the hearer. We must never 


forget the line of Walt Whitman: ‘All . 
music is what awakes from you when! 
‘you are reminded by the instruments.” | 
There are some to whom instruments | 
appeal in vain unless they are used in) 


conventional, orthodox manner, in a 
way that is approved by both the se- 
jectmen and Mrs, Grundy. 
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-DEBUSSY’S SEA SKETCHES AT THE 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The Magic of the Music—Haendel’s “Sam- 
son” as the People’s Choral Union Re- 
vived It—An Oratorio That Keeps Tragic 

. Vitality—Mr. Paur as a Conductor Turned 
Pianist—Hammerstein’s Opera Ends Its 
Season—“The Three of Us” to Be Acted 
Here Next Month—Svthern and Marlowe 


in London—Other News cf the Day 


DAMA. OV (22. I@e 

Lie upon a warm rock by the sea on a 
summer day of passing cloud, glowing sun- 
shine and fitful winds: Lie in solitude and 
stillness with half-closed eyes and half- 
shut ears, with dreaming fancy taking what 


swift path or slow meandering it will. 


Watch and listen and dréam, and the out- 
spread waters. as the sun glints them, as 
the clouds touch them with their shadows, 
as the wind stirs or seems to still them, as 


‘the waves play with each other, will take 


fantastic and changeful shape and color, 
and the sea become as a sea of iridescent or 
of darkling vision. And from it rise as fan- 
tastic and changeful voices, of ripple prat- 
tling to ripple, or wave calling to wave, 
of wind speaking to itself and to the waters, 
of voices that come and go and swell and 
still. Do these things, and if there is ever 
BO little imagination and poetry watching 
and listening, the sea, the sky, the air, the 
light will seem now and again to curve and 
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wave and wind. ‘And the voices will be 
some mounting chorus or as some phantoms 
of sound. Happen also to be a composer 
with such susceptibility to poetic impres~- 
glons, such capacity of poetic expression and 
such ability to bend musical structure 
and orchestral resource to the very lines 
and colors of these visions and to the very 


sound of these voices as are in Debussy; | 
will to fashion them into tones with end- 


less patience and fineness; then give them 
to an orchestra of such understandingly and 
sympathetically tempered spirit aS was ours 
on Saturday; and the resulting pleasure for 
them that hear will be as rare and keen, of 
poetry and music both, as transporting in 


as was that of “The Sea’ in its repetition 
at the Symphony concert. 


One thing more—dismiss all notions of | 


the way in which music has been written, 


and of the way, consequently, in which | 
fond pedagogues imagine that it should be | 
written. Rejoice, rather, that a composer | 
has come who can make it more graphic | 


of dreams and visions and of the sights 


that the eye sees and of the voices that | 


the ear hears in them than it has ever been 
before. Care not so much as the smallest 
gsthetic penny that someone has called 
this music ‘‘tonal dust’’ so long as the 
dust is iridescent with tthe beauty of those 


visions. Care as little whether the voices 


are strange sounds, for sooner or later— 
and perhaps that is the reason of Dr. 
Muck’s repétitions and pursuit of passion- 
ate perfection of performance with “The 
Sea’’— those sounds suddenly become as 
the voices heard in that nowhere of 
fantasy. Lét us say in cold fact that these 
three orchestral sketches have more form 
and body, as the orthodox notion of such 
things goes, than have Debussy’s ‘‘Noc- 
turnes’”’ or his “Afternoon of a Faun.”’ The 
diligent, if they will, may trace in the 
music thematic ‘“workings-out,’’ ordered cli- 
max ard all the rest that delight their dry 
minds and hearts. They may study at 
their leisure minute details of harmonic 
or instrumental texture. The incorrizibly 
robust may find pleasure if they will in 
passages of more vigorous and palpeble 
music than Debussy has written hitherto 
for orchestra. Yet these are the external, 
the obvious things of ‘‘The Sea’’ and De- 
bussy, it is easy to suspect, has achieved 


. them only because they happened to suit 


free purpose. 

ot in them dwells the magic of ‘the music. 
They are merely the means to it like the 
mirrors or thé caldrons of the medixval 


‘w®eorcerers. The magic of the music is tne | 


magic of tones that visualize to the fancy 
such a dream of the sea as may befall 2 
happy few when they waitch and listen and 
muse and stir until their hearts are full of 
tne fancies that the vision has bred, and 


they look into them and write for us of | 


narrower sight and fainter ear. The magic 
of the sea as light plays upon it, as clouds 
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is music that at moments almost chokes 
with the suffusion of its many colored beauty 
and that at others almost pierces with the 
fineness of its call, music that winds and 


spreads in arabesques that are as filaments, | 
bright or gray, of light, air and water, and. 
tnat gives them as by enchantment faint, | 


far, lonely voices; music that blends and 
fuses all these sights and sounds into a 
swelling unison that drops into tthe stillness 
of an awakened dream. Who but Debussy 
has wrought these things of the sea? Who 
but him evén in our rich world of music, 
can? | H.-P. 


THE CONCERTS OF NEXT WEEK | 
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Sibelius’s New Violin Concerto, with Maud , 
Powell, and a Forgotten Overture by 
Grieg, at the Next Symphony Concerts— ! 
“The Children’s Crusade” in Mr. Lang’s ‘ 


Honor—Miss Radecki and Mr. Heinrich 
Reappear—Mr. Paur as a Pianist 


Mme. Maud Powell, the ablest of American 


' violinists, who, rather strangely, has not 
_ been heard in Boston for some years, reap- . 
' pears at the twenty-second pair of Sym- | 
' phony concerts on Friday afternoon and | 
| Saturday evening of next week. She plays, | 
| for the first times here, a new concerto by 
Jan Sibelius, whose symphony in BH minor | 
| so interested and stirred the audiences that. 


heard it here when Dr. Muck played it last 


January. In America, Mme, Powell has | 
| made the concerto her own, and when she | 
| played it with the Philharmonic Society in 
|New York and the Thomas Orchestra in | 
Chicago, earlier in the season, both those who | 
liked and those who disliked it agreed that | 


it was unusual and impressive music. Mrs. 
Newmarch says of it in her little mono- 
graph on Sibelius from which we quoted 
liberally when his symphony was first per- 
formed: ‘‘With the advance of years, Sibe- 
lius has shown an increasing respect for the 
requirements of conventional form, without, 
however, becoming conventional in the con- 
temptible sense of the word. The sign of 
this reaction has been the revision of many 
of his early pieces. The violin concerto 
(op. 47) is a case in point, We cannot judge 
it by comparison with its original concep- 
tion, but the Finnish critics consider it to 
be far more acceptable in its revised form. 


' Sibelius’s violin concerto, like that of Tchal- | 
'kovski, has been pronounced ‘impossibly 


difficult;’ but it has not had to wait so long 
for its interpreter as the Russian concerto 
waited for a Brodsky., Its remarkable 
originality, and even the new technical dif- 


-ficulties which it presents, will commend 


this music to virtuosi in search of fresh 
laurels. The beauty and depth of this music 
are so well worth revelation that the ex- 


ecutant will be more than compensated for | 
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The other new piece of the programme is. 


forty years old und more; and, though it 
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was written by so noted a composer as Grieg, | 


and is one of his few compositions for or- 
chestra, it has not hitherto been played in 


written, according to Mr. H. T. Finck in 


his life of Grieg, ‘‘at Rome in 1865, and. 
based on the realistic and very effective 


}t 


Boston, It is his overture, “In Autumn,” 


’ 


song, ‘Autumn Storms,’ which was com- 
posed earlier in the same year in Denmark, 


It has been stated that the overture was” 
rewritten two decades later, but this is an 
error; only the orchestration was altered. 
The orchestra naturally provides more. 
powerful means than the piano and yoidce — 
for painting the trees stripped. of their > 
leaves by the storm winds, as well as for 
singing the ensuing longings for spring} | 
and the composer has made good use of his © 
opportunities showing himself a master of : 
the art of climax. The circumstance that - 


the first phrase of the introduction (which 


often recurs in the allegro) is amusingly ° 


like the beginning of ‘Yankee Doodle’ in a 


minor mode, is a little disturbing to that 
seriousness with which large music by a 


sterling composer ought to be approached; © 
but it does not preclude admiration for the 


original and ingenious orchestral effects 
which fill the overture. The spirit of the - 


piece is unmistakably Norse, and its humor 


is mixed with the melancholy. of the north | 


country.’”’ The remaining numbers of the 
concert are repetitions:—of the late Pre-- 


fessor Paine’s brilliant and spontaneous | 
prelude to “The Birds” of Aristophanes, | 
first played at the Symphony concerts last 
season; and of the three “orchestral 


sketches” by Debussy, ‘“‘The Sea,”’ per- - 


formed for the first times in America two 


zling to most of those that heard them. 


Mr. Lang appears for the last time as the’ 


4 


months ago by Dr. Muck, and sorely puz- 


conductor of tne Cecilia at ‘the concert that. 


the society is giving in his honor on Wed-. 


nesday evening at eight, in Symphony Hall, 
' and elsewhere in this paper is an aecount’™ 


of his long, active, and generally remark- 


able career as an executive musician for 


will be sung by the same forces that per-_ 
formed it for the first time Here in February, 
viz.: Mrs. Cabot Morse, Mrs. Edith Cnhap- 


| man Gould, Mrs. Clara Jackson, Miss Jose- 
| Paine Knight, Miss Laura F. Eaton, Mis® 
Adelaide Griggs, Mr. Frank Ormsby, Mr. » 
L. B. Merrill, and Mr. Earl Cartwright for | 


solo singers; the adult choir of the Cecilia; | 
a chorus of children from the schools of} 
Somerville; and a band of sixty men from 
the Symphony Orchestra. Of Pierné’s music, 
and of the episode, nalf of history and half 


| of mediswval legend that it pictures poetia 


cally and pathetically mucn has already 
been written in the Transcript. The mush : 
the charity to be benefited, and just honor 
to Mr. Lang at tine close of his career alike 
commend ‘the concert. f 
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SEASON 1906-07. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
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NAL CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


VICTOR BENDIX. SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor, op. 30. (MS.) 


I. Allegro animato. 
II. Intermezzo: molto moderato. 
III. Adagio non troppo. 
IV. Finale: Allegro animato. 


(First performance. ) 
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CHABRIER. RHAPSODY for ORCHESTRA, ‘‘Espafiia.”’ 


SMETANA. OVERTURE to the opera, ‘‘The Sold Bride.”’ 
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ovelty to the Symp y orchestra pat- ;, ang Beethoyen’s ““Hroica’” sym ates Oe See nara 
ong at the 3d convietor Bendix sytn- ¢) Ubw.telDy and Custom at the Symphony 
last evening, in the Victor Bendix sym™m- 3 — Paes Vy RIN, ee ee eee nan 3 

phony” in D iminox, No. d. Not only was _ A Gorgeous Splotch of Instrumental Color | er: 
his composition given for the first time | Wi, | naa pe a | £3 and: 
in Boston, but it is the most recent | and Rhythm—A New Symphony from | the rhythms of the Jota and the Malaguena, 
work of the composer, having been the North—Mr,. Heinrich’s Concert of as he saw them danced in the taverns’ of 


written last year, It has many elements : 
of appeal to a Symphony audience, Cf- MacDowell’s Music 
pecially toward the close of the season, | | 
when one’s spirits instinctively crave mn wey 5 (Wve. WY Tey, 
the lighter if not so substantial musical | ; N { rf 
diet. The works of this composer are | ot within memory at the Symphon n- | rhapsody. It is. brutal music as th ouene 
not very familiar to Bostonians, having | certs has a piece come so near to immediate | nice may say, but who that has Ricdebies 
been rarely. played, although his | repetition as did Caabrier’s Spanish raph- | dances in the Es aS seen such” 
brother, .Otto Bendix, was for many | : e purlieus of. a Spanis itv 
; sody yesterday afternoon. It is nearly te tog | Dp h city, 
years a member of the Boston colony : 1 y ten |} even today has not felt a brutal’ thrum in. 
years since Mr. Paur first put it on one |+their insistent rhythms? Sensuous m ater 
| sic 


of penchers of fausie. zs is ae | f fal d then, if llecti 

‘hat more opportunities to, hear the of fis programmes and then, if recollection | it must be, else it | aa oa 

roductions will be given, since runs rightly, its was nearly stifled by such | of the dances it nan ita seater al re 
» DUC” 


an admirer and a worthy) - ) ’ | 7 
e the Danish | a overwnelming neighbor as Strauss’s | they pass so quickly. It has its moments” 

. Zarathustra.” In all the intervening time, | when Chabrier seems to torture his ee 

Mr. Gericke, who may have disliked its frank | but they do gain his ends means, « 
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ed last evening | bi: 
Never, seem- 


he a 3 inectly ad- | c 

laa eae opto alin, Bamboyaney, Gd not repeat it ee oe te [ERIE kod. kon imoiration, aaa 

the concluding movement is a tremen- | y inspiration transl ak 
| his hearers. It fascinated and it stirred | self into as swift and ‘fiery A op be 


dously forceful development of the pre- / 
ceding three. Only in the final move-. | them until there was a tarill, almost, in the | fames with instrumental colori re, 
t does the composer utilize the full responsive listening. The hot glow of themu- | with harmonic accent, and ‘quteets sae 

: Br with 


' i“. ; : ff ; . ‘ ad t] in | } 2 , 
Ane te oe ee cutinusiacm sig was even in the applause and that, too, | rhythms intertwined, over and underlald 
wwhich has been so steadily gathering. . of an afternoon audience. Once, twice, tiree | but vibrant always. There is no Ne . ee 
‘From the opening bars of the first | times the conductor bowed his appreciation | of form, for heat has melted ough rf 
movement, allegro animato, the themes | and then he called the orchestra ‘to its feet. | outline into the glow of the rene welded" 
are apparent in their simplicity. Though | Still the applause. continued little abating. | music is a riot of th | whole, — ‘The 
rather delicately developed by the strings De. Muck end: ' e power of sound, yet 
@ composer reveals ingenuity of ine | yr, Muck at nis men made as if to con-/an ordered one, and a riot th pels 
pare tinue with Smetana’s overture to “The ' at has the’ 
very breath and color of the Spain that 


strumentation in place of the strength | | 
of pifpose in building about his themes. | Bartered Bride,’’ and the clapping quickly | romantic imaginations descry and hot tem) . 


There is much of graceful writing in | swelled and sharpened. Clearly the audience 
| ws ’ eraments feel. Th , 
‘the ‘intermezzo in the leading parts | wisned to hear the rhapsody again. As 1” Th li e painters havea 
yen to the flute and oboe, and the early Dr. Muck hesitated whether to— ' e novelists have toiled over® 
subordination of the strings in these | clearly, Dr. Muck nese ed whether re- | Chabrier in one vivifying stroke has fii 
| An rg hare pelo of oe of | peat it. All concerned were nearer to the for- | it into tones. a. 
satisfaction just a suggestion of faliure bidden “encore” than they may ever ‘nave The wonted bright eae: NM 
| 7 , | | ne * | 
ears yoauty Se ints avmipiieny: lays | been before at a Symphony Concert. | millar overture pein tg Sal Lene eS 
materially in the third and final move- But custom and discipline prevailed. gauds of orchestral color, and its plqu ‘gy 
Dr. Muck finally turned ‘resolutely to ‘cles: tame beside such bite ané hte Bn 


poe. The predominance of the Eng- 
lish horn in opening the third mevement | | “The Bartered Bride,” and the audi- | fortunate, indeed, was Victor Bendix’ A 


i r ; i 4 
presages its breadth and freedom, and ence made the best of its disappoint- new symphony, and in its first perform-_ 


as the melody is taken up and devel- | : | ay, 
nere was no singer or virtuoso in question, follow Chabrier’s rhapsody. Mr, | mage 


flutes and clarinets, the thought of the Ry ri 
composer is expressed with an almost the establisned rule might have been more qwells in Copenhagen and works there ve 


bewildering facility of instrumentation. honored in the breaca than in the observa- teac at 
: . - eachin co eS 
Hardly has this been, appreciated when ionored 1 th Peedet purpose of the 89m" |gemes of «family of musical Rann 
‘ nts . phony concerts is to give pleasure to the sical attainments; 
aS 

a close with the first display of forceful | unfamiliar and quickly-liked music have 'z~e has composed diligently a: oe 
’ an n at e 


clarinet, then oboe with string accom- he has cultivated t Bee Vs 
paniment which brings the movement to | audience, and such repetitions, especially of stincts and sp Pars ee" A bam 7 


expression of the composition. | be - oi | i 
| In the last movement are fervid for- | tp 9 even the august concer'- own Scandinavia, and sometimes in | 
y: neighboring Germany his music has con 


tissimo passages with a particularly | And “E Gg a ais a 
passionate theme for the violins, while | n spana’’ deserved the applause and +4 ogcasional hearing. The symphony ‘off 


the coda written in D major is so spir- | even the repetition. ‘There are few such yesterday is indeed h se 
a shat pale omcaia is ended with a | gorgeous splashings of instrumental color Datiantes p sma Fear peace and as new» 
i | y. | iti | g0, easo ly 
Tnder Dr Muck’s direction the Ben- | oo fey such thrumming and titillating | justified its performance. It i >. a 
| ances of rhythm. in the whole range Of’ means th S by no 

e music of a_ routine talent 


aix symphony received more than fa- | 
| vorable interpretation, in fact, appre- | modern orchestral rhapsody. Chabrier flings pysy with routine work r 
’ an as ittle 


‘eiation of the’ earlier movements may | hig music on the pages of his score as the 

bie , | is it musi 

A ea have been largely due to the best of the impressionist painters, in like tent eae — bap nc and po- | 

| | flashes of inspiration, fling their color and ly, and with a me Pe Sipe Pb). Rina | 
; uality, ine 


‘The other two numbers on the pro- 
am were the “Espana” rhapsody by | light upon their canvas. Where they established fofins. He is capable-of yy 
| pans . 8 Of sumR2S= 


abrier, with its manipulation of, the use paint, and palette-knives, ne uses the | tive ha 
ba ’ : ' ’ rmonies a | | 
typical dance music of Spain, and varied timbres of the instruments of the |! strumental col nd ne 8 See ae 
Smetana’s rarely heard overture t? | on | al coloring and accent. He courts” 

| chestra and the sharp accents of new and | oftenest a robust, bold musical 5s ech. 


the opera, ‘‘The Sold Bride.’’ The au- | ohana ka Ah ‘ " 
loge ah? ea ea the Geto ] Sasa Receoniog 46 ther coe ta eae) lace volces os ot as ec 
thusiastic nesponte ito qear number. ‘. | and shadows, so he would Mesos A i art tt pO sat Rnale marci oe 
a ne season will close with this week's : | , pulsive power and an ted 

vibrant with the dance of the rhythms. Give sometimes a too-much iterated hein 


re 1 and concert at which the fol- ; 
yenearae Y an impressionist painter, like Monet in his | force in them amatic : 
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symphony has no scherzo—he is less in- oyaracter of a folk tune. W 
teresting. There is more imagination in r. ; 


rise in proportionate appeal. 


: largeness of plan, mood, voice. 
these. composers of the North, of whom 


_ vitality. 


' still fresh to their art and fresh to their 
| emotions. 
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the development than in the invention of 
his melodies, and he pursues his sober ele- 
giac moods to lengths that do not always 
The com- 
mending quality of the symphony is its 
At least 


Dr. Muck is so fond, do not grope and 
finicke. Their music has robustness and 
It.is the music of men who are 


H, T. P. 
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New Composition by Victor) 
Bendix, a Dane, Is Per- 
formed by Orchestra 


‘4 CURCLar ae eer . 
p> os : Jae. al . 3 pz 


p wwe | ae 7 4 j 
BY PHILIP HALE ~ / 
The 23d concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck con- 
ductor, took place last night in Sym- 


phony Hall. The programme was as 
follows: 


Symphony in D minor, No. 4........... .. .Bendix 
‘‘Espana,’’ rhapsody for orchestra......Chabdrier 
Overture to ‘‘The Sold Brid2’’.......... Smetana 


The performance of the Symphony by 
Bendix was the first. The symphony 
has not yet been published. 

Victor Bendix, a younger brother of 
Otto Bendix, who was for some years 
well known in Boston as a pianist, was 
bern in Copenhagen nearly 56 years ago. 
He is a conductor and a pianist. His 
fourth symphony was composed last 
year. 

It is a work that appeals more to the 
eve than to the ear. If you look over 
the score, you see contrapuntal prob- 
lems deftly solved, you recognize the 
ability of a man who is versed in theory 
and has routine experience. When you 
hear the music played, you become 
aware that the solution of the problems 
was often a matter of little importance | 
or that the result was not effectively 
stated. 

Of the four movements the finale is 
the most interesting, as far as impres- 
sions on the nerves are concerned, al- 
though the third movement has occa- 
sionally a placid beauty; not beauty of 
a high degree, not beauty of marked 
originality; it is mild and contemplative, 
The finale, however, has a certain force 
that commands respect. . 


Needless Complexity. 
The first. movement suffers, from 
needless and harassing complexity in 


andthe adagio—for the . chief theme which nas 
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theme be wholly original or suggest 
by a song of the people, it is” pecu- 
liarly melancholy, and the melancholy 


is not of the pleasing, not of the tragic 
sort; it is rather a long drawn out. 


complaint. : 

The symphony is heavily scored. There 
are few agreeable or striking contrasts 
of orchestral timbres; .there is little 
sense of orchestral color. The work as 
a whole is monotonous’ in color, and 
the drab is thickly applied. The eom- 
poser seems disinclined to allow _any of 
the players moments for rest and recre- 
‘ation. There are the instruments; why 
should they not be constantly in service? 
At the beginning of the intermezzo 
there is an endeavor to gain effects by 
discretion in the choice of instruments, 
The endeavor is at first successful, and 
unusual harmonization aids in producing 
a peculiar, I might say a depressing 


Labor Rather Than Inspiration. 

The symphony is an honest work. It 
is a work of labor rather than of in- 
spiration. There are many notes in it, 
for Bendix has not the gift of reticence; 


they often jostle each other, and a 
melodic line will be almost obscured 
bv injudicious instrumentation or. by 
the harnronies that should throw it into 
bold relief. : ta 

As a whole, the symphony, like many 
other honest and respectable things and 
persons, is ‘tiresome. Dr. Muc did 


-everything in his power to make it ef- 
fective. but the music itself has little 


true emotional quality. | 

One can gain a vivid idea of Spain by 
reading the books of George Borrow and 
Richard Ford and by hearing Chabrier’s 
“Hspana.’’ The stay-at-fome may seé 
the fairer country. Would that this 
superbly brilliant and audacious rhapso- 
dv were more familiar! I hear that 
there are some who think it “hardly 
wortny” of a place on a “symphony 
programme.”’ 


Technical Skill. 
would be no use in arguing 
the question. Yet it might surprise 
these men and women, if they were 
to learn that there is more technical 
skill displayed in the. composition of 
‘“WMspana’ than in the great majority 


of solid and estimable pieces which 
nave been written during the last 50 
years, symphonies, symphonic poems, 
preludes and fugues, 
logues and the like. 
Chabrier’s harmonies, 
dazzling orchestra. ey 

Furthermore, there is the marvel- 
lous imagination of the man displayed 
here as in his “Gwendoline” music. 
The death of Bizet is acknowledged to 
bo a most severe loss to musical 
Irance. 


There 


Think, too, of 
rhythms and 


body released the unfortunate soul— 
was perhaps even a greater loss. ‘" 
The performance of “Espana was 


brilliant, irresistible, but not always_ 


flawless in the matter of precision. 
The audience was moved to genuine 
enthusiasm. an) 
Smetana’s ever delightful overture 
was taken at an appropriately lively 
pace, one that, like* the rhapsody, 
tested the virtuosity of the orchestra. 
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hether the 


symphonic pro-. 


The death of Chabrier—and. 
he was dead as'to his mind before his 
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—— A new work is perhaps -more 
judged, its merits recognized, its faults 


disclosed, when the attention is mot 
forced again on other music that is un- 
‘familiar. — ne | 

When Dr. Muck came here he was un- 
acquainted with the history of S-mpho- 
nv concerts in this city, and the library 
of the orchestra. He had not been in 
the habit of arranging programmes for 
a series of 24 concerts in one season. It 
was natural that he should endeavor to 
ascertain in a measure the tastes of th» 
symphony audience, 

A programme-maker will never satisfy 


Dr. Muck has been thoroughly consis- 
tent in this: that the public should be- 
come acquainted with important modern 
works irrespective of his own likes and 
dislikes. He is not a Regerite, yet he 
produced the composer’s serenade. Much 
of Strauss’ “Symphonia Domestica’’ is 
repugnant to him, yet he was eloquent 
jn the interpretation of it. 


Fewer Soloists. 

The number of soloists in the Sym- 
phony concerts was smaller than usual. 
The singers were Mmes. Melba, Frem- 
stad, Child. The violinists were Mme, 
‘Powell, Messrs. Adamowski, Hess, Pets- 
| chnikoff. Mr. Wranke, the ’cellist, ap- 
peared and Mr. Ferir played the viola 
solo in Berlioz’s ‘‘Harold im Italy.’’ The 
pianisis were Mmes. Goodson, Samaroff, 
Szumowska and Messrs. Gabrilowitsch, 
Neitzel, Rosenthal. | 

The list might be made still smallicr to 
advantage. Suppose that the concert 


master fiddles ex-officio. Why should it 
be the custom for other members of the 
orchestra to play annually? If a violin- 
ist is chosen, why should not a flutist, 
or an oboist, or even a trombone be a 
soloist? 

An ideal symphony concert is with- 
out a soloist, unless that soloist play 
in ensemble, as the pianist in d’Indy’s 
“Symphony on a Mountain Air.” Other- 
wise the individual assumes undue 
prominence, the programme is not bal- 


everybody. He is lucky if he will satisfy 
six in every ten hearers. | 


anced and effective, the musical con-' 


‘tinuity is disturbed or broken, 
Unfortunately soloists are needed to 
secure subscriptions, for we have not 
reached the ideal state when a com- 
position is more eagerly anticipated 
than a virtuoso. -Twelve soloists a 


season should ‘be enough, provided 
they be of the first rank. 


Sundry Comments, 

There has been talk of Mr. Frank 
Kneisel as leader of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Should he become 


Scheel’s successor, the Kneise! quartet 
“culad be only a glorious tradition. 
The Kneisel concerts in Boston have 
deepened the sense of loss occasioned 
by the departure of the members from 
this citv. If the club should come to 
an end in-consequence of Mr, Kneisel 
becoming an orchestral conductor, 
Boston would have to content itself 
with the concerts of the Hoffmann 
| —— quartet and the Longy Club. 

It is true that the receipts of the 

Kneisel: concerts in Boston were less 


; 


| 


; many. 


‘should be discussed by the 


con- | th t the seated rs, t ig ence 


| , has 
nged. The Kneisels suffered as other 


chan 
clubs and as visitors have suffered from 


‘the strange apathy of the public that 


has been supposed musical. It is no 


longer ‘‘the thing’ for a young woman 


in society to attend recitals and cham- 
ber concerts when they ‘take place in 
public halls. Private musicales and con- 
certs given in the halls of hotels—these 
concerts are of a somewhat exclusive 
nature and the prices of admission are 
high—satisfy the musical longing of 
Then there are musical clubs of 
a’ private nature with entertainments 
which resemble ‘“‘society functions’”’ and 
‘society 
editors.’’ 

In consequence of all this, an unen- 
lightened patronage is often given to 
mediocrity, shrinking or pretentious, 
and true artists and music itself are 


'shabbily treated or wholly neglected 


by those who prate and chatter about 
their devotion to the art. 


THE LAST CONCERTS OF THE YEAR 
ae 


The Symphony Orchestra Ends the Season 
with Three Concerts Next Week—Minor 
Announcements 


‘i 

an. ae 27a FoF 
hatilon ‘Ken in any other city*in b 
ica, the Symphony Orchestra begins ‘the. 
musical season in Boston at the middle of. 
October, and rarely do other concerts come 
before November. Now, a week later than 
the season runs elsewhere, and after other 
concerts are well behind us, it will end our’ 
musical year. Next Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening it gives its last pair of 
concerts for the current season with @ 
programme of fsmiliar pieces—Beethoven’s 
“Broica’ symphony; Liszt’s tone-poem, 
“The Battle of the Huns,’’ with the climax» 
of its battle hymn; and Volkmann's over- 
ture to Shakspeare’s ‘‘Richard III.,”’ which 
may tax all Dr. Muck’s power of reanima- 
tion. Beethoven's symphony tempts .6x< 
pectation that the conductor may make his 
playing of it as stirring 38 was that Of 
first symphony o1 “~f Beethoverea 

seventh at past concerts. With it he takég 
‘leave of his public here until next autumn. 
Tomorrow evening, besides, at eight 
o’clock, in Symphony Hall, Dr. Muck and 
the orchestra give the second concert of 
the year for the profit of the Pension Fund 


‘of the men when the years or chance 


' 


Mr. . 
‘ner’s 


disablement take them from their work, 
Three overtures, four preludes and one. 
orchestral fragment, all from Wag- 
operas, make the programme. 
Dr. Muck has arranged them in 
chronological order—the overture to “‘Rien- 
zi,’ the overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man,’ the overture to ‘*Tannhduser,” the 
prelude to ‘Lohengrin,’ the prelude to 
“Tristan,’’ the prelude to ‘‘The Mastersin- 
gers,” Siegfried’s apotheosis from “GSt-" 
terdimmerung”’ and the prelude to “Par. 
sifal.”’ It is, indeed, a repetition of the 
programme of the earlier concert for the 
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> South in their brightn Bae eign Bias ay 3 verent Called’ Mrs: orchestra as if it were a great guitar. By 
orth in their vigor—of | a 8 iggy fs ells ch "ws she ani sein use | reese pr pear pig arpa 

Bare | | - string effect e effect of the bandurria 

mohegan. Smee | : _ | Nor did he go quite as far as Richard | (the "icone nitae of Spain) is attained in 

Returning as a -practiced and ripened St ik th | gs g ; 

Strauss in the amplitude of his orchestral 
ret I : ) | a magnified degree. There are other au- 
iolinist to the city in which he f h ’ | 
be ng a prodizy orces. He has scored the work about aS) qacious effects in the color scheme Of 
appeared twelve years ago vy , » : i heavily as Beethoven did his ninth sym-)| Chaprier, rapid bassoon work and the most. 
Arthur Hartmann deat ty p ta kA pia? Aaa he has made it about as long. | blaring of trombone and tuba phrases, and 
~ | his recital at Jordan all on atu nfortunately, however, he has not 48! the entire score is ingeniously made. 

On Thursday evening, likewise, the afternoon by the quality of his tone, I ' much to say as Beethoven had. ‘Vulgar?’ Yes, but only as some phases 
Symphony Orchestra gives the last con- had in more or less degree—and usuallyg i The first movement opens Ghantisitely1 ce national music ought to be. To refine 
cert of its series at Cambridge with the] _... than less—nearly every quality thatgj with a rugged chief theme in which trum-| this picture would be to spoil it, and Dr. 
assistance of Miss Olga von Radecki, the | tne tone of a violinist should have. lie pets and kettle-drums play an important] muck had the wisdom to see this and give 
pianist, who has lately reéstablished her- | ¥.4, just in intonation; it was undulating inf) | Part. There is a good tributary passage) jt with an abandon that was glorious. He 
self here. She will take the piano in its flow: it was supple to whatever thel i 'which ends with an impressive diminuendo' spiced the dish until all the pepper was 
Arenski’s concerto in F minor. The purely tachniaue or the feeling of Mr. Hartmann i | and ushers in the subordinate theme. Here} ysed up. The orchestra played with an 
orchestral numbers of the programme are | ,op0q of it; it had warmth, vibrancy | matters begin to fall off in interest. This] «elan’ that was marvellous. 

Weber’s overture to his opera, ‘‘Euryan- ihn @ krency, a sufficient largeness, andie ok Sal subject is not either striking Public applause is not a test of true 
the,” and Brahms’s first symphony—Dr. of delicate fineness. I || or well-contrasted with what has preceded.]| merit. Strauss’s ‘‘Death and Transfigura- 
. at moments a very dadelic sats | One seeks in vain for the lyric character } t¢jon.”’ Ns ar’s) ‘Mi: ‘ ars’? - 
Muck’s masterpiece of the year in his per- oa un- | , | tion,’ or Wagner’s ‘“Master-Singers” pre 
formances of the classics had beauty and _ purity; was | which should relieve both the masculine] jyde. have never been applauded as this 
i “bese Se ps forced opie ap Prcsighors Ping aigitr ty. dager ogg hos +: vee the Nay thete orchestral sketch was on this occasion. 
. It was e tone of a virtu - aracter of 1e development. Theré | put hile we cannot uite join in the 

Naturally Dr. C . - ‘ ’ ‘ate ve 2 | wut, wale | aun 
aha for m canted hi 1 gS stands and respects his instrument and who | Were the usual modern complexities of frenzied delight of the audience, we can 
pana’ at the Symphon scans on Satu: _ | summons to its peculiar votce. ecco | ere an skilfully made and_= skilfully | still] pay honest tribute to a work that is 
a 7, and thou hit: ho sist '~ | equally the tone of a musician with un- Hoge : __ | entirely successful in its school. Chabrier 
nae S ge alll Syimialnge cael ba wir cei derstanding and feeling for the voice of Phere was no scherzo in this work, which | and Bizet would both have scorned the 
than it had been on Friday, he was quietly | instrumental eong, for the curve of a ‘remained either gloomy or warlike through- | modern French ‘‘cerebral music.” 
resolute and swung his men into the first ai is ‘tine for the graces of figure and out. The intermezzo, which came second Smetana’s ‘‘Sold Bride’ must have felt 
measures of the overture to ‘‘The Bartered ii | . * F the rounded and stgnifi- and took the place of the scherzo, was of | badly sold, poor young lady, to havé been. 
Bride,’’ while the applause was still little Piensa: Bootes - Tartmann’s tone. and a melancholy and semi-pastoral character. | forced to march in the train of these Span- 
abated. If we could not hear ‘‘Espana” 4 | cant phrase. 1 ee gt e musician | It gave many opportunities to the wood- j ish gypsies. But she did not march, she 
second time, at least there is more of | Playing were, besides, those tied 4 nail wind instruments which were taken full | yan! for Dr. Muck took the pace quicker 
Chabrier’s musie that we can hear and _ of atin ay SERATI VS, discrimina ns was yf advantage of. There sagas much figure |than we have ever had it: Even that 
that has been heard only occasionally, if | Parting temperament. His playing in treatment, until one felt like charging Ben- | eatchy ‘‘Fugue of Imitation,’’ which begins 
at all, at the Symphony concerts. There is | Bach’s concerto In EH Major had » Go heel | dix, as Falstaff charged Prince Henry,— the overture, was taken furiously fast. Yet 
the overture to his opera, ‘‘Gwendoline,’’ continence and justness of comprehension Oh, thou hast damnable iteration!” ‘it was effective and clear and the work 
for example, that Mr. Paur played on occa- that nowhere forced the music and jno- Matters grew somewhat better in the ended a remarkable concert in a sprightly 


sion; rhapsodic dances from his operettas where stiffened it. Mr. Hartmann kept 1 last two movements. There was much ex- manner. louis C. Bilson. 


and Mottl’s sympathetic scoring for or- music of arabesques sufficient in their own gs cellent work for the French horn to do SEE ITT Lea raaslatte se 


chestra of his piano piece, the ‘‘Bourrée contrasting life and beauty. On the other in the adagio and it was excellently played, Z -- 


ers 

The stir that the concert made among | 
those who heard it and in widening circles 
since has amply justified, as we tried to 
explain in this column on Thursday, a repe- 
tition. 


* 


: But here again there was an excess of 
" 7 _ his warmth of feelin and his re- , nity hate cheat 
Fantasque. In all this music, moreover, || hand ee SB. thematic development. It seemed as if Mr. 


even in the operettas, his instrumental col- |} sponse to the romantic qualty or 0 ie Bendix were aspiring to become a Danish 
oring is almost as glowing, his command of music was clear in his playing of shortel D’Indy in what Wagner would have called 
rhythms as varied, vivacious and irresist- || pieces by Goldmark and Henriques. 1¢' “ciphering with notes.’’ It was all quite Agay 
ible, the sense of sensuous power and sen- in them he did not force the emotiona as logical as if one were doing a sum in MTT» 
suous fire in the music as sweeping |] quality to the blurring of the - mus, arithmetic, and about as interesting as if 
and keen as it is in the gorgeous ‘‘Es- Again in Hubay’s “Zephyr’’ and in his ow! the sum were worked out in 10 different 
pana,” Small as Chabrier’s work is in |] transcription of a song of MacDowell’s hé ways. 3 
/mere bulk of pages, short and clouded, ‘as capable of lightness of fancy and grat The finale seemed to be the best move- & ty “Richard ITI.’’ 
desultory and interrupted as his working | of light execution, while Hungarian dance ment, It was more martial than any other | 
life was, his music is almost unique in its | proved his sensitiveness to rhythm and t part of the symphony and its march-like — 
flaming command of instrumental timbres | rhapsody. In all these things his techmica repos its fugal touches, its antiphonal ef- | 
and in the passion of its rhythm. As the | resources were as unobtrusive, obedient an ath en Nieah weg sachs este ge yak ortega 
power of melody is to many an Italian | adroit servants. For once by every ‘5/8 pitaton.” ed-up climax made a good im- | ‘M, ‘‘Battle of the 
composer, so was the power of rhythm to | a prodigy had ripened into a spt AM But Czerny’s velocity studies. or even 
Chabrier. AS weight of thought and elo. well as a virtuoso. ML t of « } > Sy Pa : Schmitt’s finger exercises, would have | 
quence of design gives much German music | __ seemed fairly romantic after some portions | 
its life, so the eloquence of orchestral tim- of the symphony, and it was followed by 1 
| bres animates Chabrier’s. In him, besides, one of the most popular of selections. 


was a heat of imagination that fused all MUSICAL MATTERS i} Small wonder therefore that Chabrier’s 
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his means to the purpose that was burn- ‘Spanish omelette was found savory. It 
ing in him and that he would burn into his “=™ was a work in which the imagination could 


music and through it into his hearers. THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. . [ff | M°t 80 astray. 
It is easy to write of Czech. fire in Sme- PROGRAMME aa . We have heard of auditors who managed 
tana’s music, but it seemed flickering in 5 fet: Hii ee RE he fi to weave romantic and beautiful sea- 
6 ‘9 Victor Bendix. Symphony No. 4, D migor. dreams out of Debussy’s muted horns, oboe 
the prelude to “The Bartered Bride’ be- Chabrier... ‘‘Espana.’’ Rhapsody for Orchestrage® : : 
Side the flame of Chabrier’s rhapsody, Smetana. Overture. ‘‘The Sold Bride.’’ | 
The Bendix of the new symphony, with all We are getting along bravely without 
hig vigor of voice and manner, was cold goloists at most of our symphony concerts, ipo 7S age faa Te tnber: hha’ 
beside either. The three composers and and we thank Dr. Muck for impressing ge Ie aan er senor pete ek rhe 
their music made indeed a little triptych this lesson upon the public. We cannot se pal the a ae ponte aust t cael liitcnisid | 
of racial and individual temperaments— | unreservedly praise his choice of new sym ‘almost smell garlic. The work reminded | 
the Latin fire, expansiveness and shrillness | phonies, however, taking Mr. Bendix'’s a@ of Bizet’s style in its frank abandon, its -— 
of Chabrier, the Northern cold, roughnes; | 29 exatnple. As Bendix was a pupil o hearty animal spirits, Chabrier uses his | 


’ No. 3, in & flat major. ‘‘Hroica.”’ 


rio. 


> 


re: Adagio j 
shrieks and unresolved dissonances, which fSt°O vivace 
is about as difficult as to imagine a snow- 


storm on seeing a canvas covered with 


ro molto. 
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~ MUSIC AND DRAMA 


THE CONCERTS OF SATURDAY AND 
SUNDAY 


Dr. Muck and the Symphony Orchestra 
Repeat Their Concert of Wagner’s Over- 
tures—Chabrier’s “Espatia” Misses An- 
other Encore—Arthur Hartmann Proves 
Himself a Prodigy Who Has Become a 
Virtuoso and a Musician—Edna May’s 
Last Appearance on the Stage—Miss 
Lawton Re-engaged for the Castle Square 
—Other News of the Day 


on AVS Avr ‘ a’ ‘ i@ (° 

It was one of the notable concerts of tl 
year when Dr. Muck and the Symphony Or- 
chestra played last December, for the benefit 
of its Pension Fund, tthe seven overtures 
and preludes to Wagner's operas and Sieg- 

fried’s apotheosis from ‘“‘Gétterdammerung. 
They ‘repeated this music at another con- 
cert for the profit of the Pension Fund, last 
evening in Symphony Hall, and, aS memory 
made the inevitable comparison, the second 
performance seemed in almost every re- 
spect to excel the first. Fag-end of the sea- 
son though it is, the conductor, the band, 
and the audience were all ‘‘on edge.’’ The 


house listened with still intentness and ap-— 


plauded with the quickness, heartiness and 
insistence that was partly appreciation and 
partly the answering reaction from the emo- 
tional strain of the hearing of such music 
so performed. The men of the band, swelled 
to its fullest force and increased even by 
the ‘‘Baireuth tubas’”’ of Bruckner’s sym- 
phony, were so eager that now and then 
wr. Muck had to restrain their ardor. Time 
and again, in the climaxes of the overtures, 
their tone was wave-like in its long sweep 
and plangent sonority. Yet in the prelude 
to ‘‘Lohengrin”’ it had an exquisite fineness 
of texture, a subdued undulation, a perfect 
euphony, a vibrantly transparent quality 
that belied conclusively the notion that the 
string choir is losing a little of its fineness 
and precision, or that there is any decline 
in the virtuosity of the players upon the 
woodwinds. Both choirs served Wagner as 
well in the gathering glow and the slow 
fading of the prelude to ‘‘Tristan’’ and in 
the piercingly ejaculatory phrases of the 
prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ There, indeed, and 
throughout the concert, another ability of 
the men that Dr. Muck has_ steadily 
stimulated, shone—the ability to seize 
and individualize a significant motive, 
a telling phrase, or an _  =incisive’ in- 
strumental detail and project it with 
keen dramatic and musical accent upon 
the ears and the imaginations of its hearers. 


Of such, for example, was the glorification 


of Senta’s melody at the end of the over- 


‘tiré to “The Flying Dutchman”; theweai 


phasis of Tannhiiuser’s song in praise of 
Venus which makes personal what hitherto 
have been the impersonal revels of the gdd=_ 
dess’s cavern; or the accentuation of some 

of the wan, fitful, gleaming phrases of the 
passion of the dying lovers at the end of 


the prelude to ‘‘Tristan.’’ In contrast, im 
the orotund declamation of the overture te 
“Rienzi,’”’ in the epic eloquence of Sie =" 
fried’s death-music, and in the spontaneous — 


fire and leap of the prelude to “‘The Master- 


 singers,’’ was the new power that Dr. Muck 


has given the band. Then, in truth, it sang 
ea 


out. 


And the task that Dr. Muck had set him-" 
Self was unusually and curiously difficult. 
In concert, at least. Waegner’s overtures. 
and preludes are no introductions to the 
operas to come, establishing their mood; 
foreshadowing their musical and dramatic 


_ contents. Rather, to an audience that must 


in large measure be familiar with the 
Operas in the theatre, they are as lite 


‘tle epitomes of the music-dramas theme - 


Selves. By the magic of the music and by 


the magic of such a performance as’ they 


: 
! 
| 


| 


had last night, they evoke, as in an’en- 
chanted pantomime, the very scenes and 
characters and speech of the opera and its 
“ere-s=, essence and spirit. The con- | 
ductor and his men should be singing and © 
acting*the music-drama before the eyes of © 
Our imaginations, and clothing it with its | 
tangible aspect and its intangible Aatmos- 
phere. The overture to ‘Rienzi’ is of an- 
other sort; but, that aside, there were | 
six music-dramas from ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,” through ‘‘Parsifal’’ so to be.’ 
isolated, as the chemists say, and vivified 
last night. And in al! of them Dr. Muck 
did not merely give the music general 
dramatic air and purport as the older gen- 
eration of German singers used to give” 
their Wagnerian declamation, but he gave © 
to each overture or prelude its characterise | 
tic accent. He invoked in his conducting ) 
the magic that seemed to play out’ the 
drama, summon its scene, establish amd) 
maintain its atmosphere, ities 
Take the overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutech=) 
man,’’ for example—early Wagner, as some | 
conductors seem to think it to be played 
with a conventional tameness of which they 
would never dream with the later preludes, 
Yet without any forcing of its matter” 
or its” manner, Dr. Muck made it ag 
eloquent as. those. With the beginniry 
he summoned the sea. As. he * prd- 
ceeded with the music of Senta and the 
Hollander, they rose vividly from it. In a 
as it advanced, was the musical conflict of 
the drama and at the end the tonal apothe- 
osis of the release that Senta’s devotion had 
wrought. Often in the theatre the whole 


three acts of ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” have) 


seemed less a music-drama. Again, in the 
overture to ‘‘Tannhiuser,’’ Dr. Muck at= 
tained a poignancy of dramatic speech, 80. 


.to say, that is rare except with the finest - 
of singing-actors in the theatre, . So his 


hearers heard the minstre’s song to Venus. 
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, ilgrims’ song creeps and then 
marches to still it. Venus and Tannhauser 


scourse long in the opera; long is his 


‘struggle between the flesh and the spirit. 
Here was the concentrated moment, the 
concentrated essence of it. Similarly at Dr. 
Muck’s: summons, the whole’ atmosphere of 


“The Mastersingers’’ rose like magic vapors 


‘out of the prelude. There was Nuremberg 


fn the moonlight and in the many-colored 


fete in the meadows. There were the portly 
masters and the bustling apprentices, the 
‘amorous Walter, the eager Eva, the father- 


fy Sachs. The romance and the homeliness, 


‘the zest and the tenderness of the whole 
‘opera, the endless beauty of it, the endless 
‘ardor of it sprang from this prelude. And it 
ean be played as a glorified orgy of coun- 
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conclusion. 


“Lohengrin,” delicate and ‘iely spun, 
-vell as deli- | 
cacy, and the human love musi. of “Tris- | 
tan and Isolde’ exquisite numbers. In the 


but with values of strength 


sombre yet crashing tragedy of the Fun- 
eral March from ‘Die Gotterdammerung 


Was the climax of the concert reached, 


'for the final “Parsifaly selection was asa 


Spiritual downpouring to restore the aay 
bach calm, J. XK. 


SECOND CONCERT 


dese wt se - 


wilare the warring sare “Pa pagan gar 7 
“ments were depicted with great art. Dr, 
Muck received prolonged applause at its 


%y . . pf eat " : ~: \ 1e oe Che é Ay . rae Dixk r y va 5 
Lo ee sh dks ap eg ' : prance f 
| Bat : n- concert 

Ouse. , the 


hall r opera h audience was 
anten, to: ap remete he work ‘of the 
orchest rp an Dr. 

greater tri ute Than n applause in the ab. 
solute. silence with 

After certain numbers, Dr. Muck was 
repeatedly recalled, and at the end of 
the ‘“Tannhaeuser’”’ overture He made 
the orchestra rise to share the honor. 


| Pension Fund Concert. 


The last opportunity that the general 
sublic will have this season to hear the 
ymphony orchestra under Dr Muck 


Muck, and paid a | technics or acrobatics. It cares little for 


ich it listened. ‘. 


thinks of music and loves it for its free 
harmony and wholesouled tones such 

eacn of us heard in an old organ at faome 
on the prairie or the hills. It hates pyro- 


tne Jewel Song of “Faust” but splits its 
gloves over the immortal sextette from 
“Lucia’’ whica to many of us will ever be 


linked with the thrill of Patti’s voieée. It_ 


will come tonight at the second pension. 


fund concert which will be given in 
Symphony hall. The program will com- 
prise Wagrer’s seven overtures and- 
preludes and the funeral march from 
‘Dusk of the Gods.’’ This program 


has its love, too, for tne dainty things like 
tne prelude to “Lohengrin” at the end. of 
which, Sunday night, one could almost see 
and near the curtain roll up on tae Holy 
Grail story. Mr. Hammerstein saw all this 
very clearly and while he could not give 
Wagner he produced those operas in wich 
choruses and simple melody were supreme. 
Let others experiment, said ne, I will give 


was given Dec 30, and that there has the tone delights—~and he won. It is, isn’t 
haar a very eeneral desire to have it it, a simple secret, really no secret at all. 
irepeated finds evidence in the very large 


Ps 
sale that has been going on at Sym-| pr. Carl Muck emerged from a stren- 
phony hall for the past week. 


1 ‘chestral rehearsal, his eyes flash- 
The program in full is as follows; || UOUS OFC 
The overtures to “‘Rienzi,’’ ‘“‘The Flying [ ing, every line of the face and tense, 


terpoint. Recall the burning or the lan- 
‘puishing phrases of the lovers in the garden 
of “Tristan’’ as their passion kindles, 
mounts, stills, and then burns anew. Recall 
the phrases of varied ecstasy in ‘‘Parsifal’— 


rUR PENSION FUND 


' 


‘of pain, of hope, of adoration. The 
“two preludes are music of these 
phrases, and Dr. Muck brought them last 
might as from the lips and the souls of 


Tristan and Isolde, of Parsifal, Amfortas, 
and the choirs of the Grail. Here was no 
dramatic conducting in the conventional 
sense of the complimentary word; no 
operatic conducting or Wagnerian conduct- 


‘ng in the ordinary sense of their attributes. 
at was conducting so masterful and magical 


pat not an overture but a whole music- | 
drama leapt to life under it. | 


se Se 


re + 


PENSION FUND CONCERT. 


The season’s second concert in aid of the 
pension fund of the Boston Symphony 
“Orchestra, with Dr. Muck conducting, re- 
“peated last evening, by general request, the 
Sa i Pe eme of a 30, which was: 


~Overture—‘ ‘Rienzi.’ ad ? « abe 39. 7 
Overture—‘‘The Flying Dutehinkt: is 

Overture—‘‘Tannhauser.’’ 

Vorspiel—'‘Lohengrin.’’ 

Vorspiel—'Tristan und Isolde. 4 

, Vorspiel—'‘Die Meistersinger.’ 

Funeral March from ‘‘Die Gotterdammerung.’ 

Vorspiel—'‘*Parsifal.’’ 

Last evening’s concert, to a crowded and © 
demonstrative house, gave a superb show- 
ing of Wagner overtures. Dr, Muck con- 
ducted with the divine fire of genius and 
with unsurpassed Wagnerian authority. 
Waegner, no longer of uncertain standing 
or merit, is well ‘known to concertgoers. 
*‘Motives,’’ climaxes and vivid bits of color 
are all more or less anticipated by the 
listeners, but Dr. Muck with his wonderful 
interpretive ability throws new light upon 
these richly colored tone pictures. His 
interpretations are like the finest possible 
hangings for great pictures, where tem- 
pered light subtly reveals the soul of the 
artist through his work. 
~The evening’s programme, chronologi- 
cally arranged, gave excellent opportunity 
of showing the composer’s evolution from 
“Rienzi” up to ‘Die Meistersinger’’ and 
“Die Gotterdammerung.”’ 

Rienzi, ’” with slow, dramatic beginning, 
“work 1 well to its bombastic climax. ‘The 
ng Dutchman,” .descriptive of wind, 


| 


symphony Orchestra Repeats 
Its Wagner Programme 
Before Big House, 


ehinciccnrniianthintatmnaedie 
- ™ 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Muck, conductor, gave the second con- 
cert in aid of its pension fund last even- 
ing in Symphony Hall. The programme 
was the same as that of the first Pen- 
sion Fund concert this season, and con- 
sisted of the following works by Wag- 
ner: Overtures to “Rienzi,” “‘The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” ‘“Tannhaeuser,”’ pre- 
ludes to “Lohengrin,” ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’’ “‘The Mastersingers,” ‘‘Parsi- 
fal,’”’ and the funeral march from ‘‘Goet- 
terdasmmerung.”’ 

The size of the audience last even- 
ing fully justified the decision to re- 
peat the former programme, for the 
hall was crowded, and many stood 


| throughout the concert. Whether the 
| audience consisted mainly of those 
who were “turned away from the box 
Office’ at the previous performance, 


or of Wagnerites who came eagerly 
a second time, it is evident that the 
Wugner cult in Boston has not been 
run into the ground. Nor is it de-'| 


pendent upon th capricious support of | 


visiting opera companies, as used to 
be predicted. It is a wonder that 
Wagner's music ever survived its 
pnase of injudicious exploitation; but 

has survived, proving its fitness, 
and what was once a morbid taste 
has at last developed into @ healthy 
appetite. | 

The top gallery at the opera is no 
longer the scene of an orgy on Wag- 
ner nights; the Wagnerite of today 
is not the curious specimen he was; 
and last evening’s audience wa the 
same audience that today finds pleas- 
ure in earlier and later composers, 
and would even admit the possibility 


of musical salvation for such as De» 


bussy. or Richard Strauss. 


Dutchman” and “Tannhauser’’; the pre- | 
ludes to ‘Lohengrin,’ “Tristan and * 


Nuremberg’; funeral march from Dusk | 
| of the Gods’? and the pretude to *‘Par- 
| sifal.” Merb tg 

' | 20 1 Fo 

rhe ae of BW} Muck’s ta eha 
Wagner programme, fully as great as the 
first giving of it, emboldens the Clerk 
to trench upon the preserves of the musi- 
cal editor and explain just way that pro- 
gramme won and in general the secret of 
opera success. This may sound like a 
titanic task but it is really very simple. 
The secret all lies in the one word— 
melody, which to my untutored mind is 
synonymous with music. Waegner’s 
earlier works are all melody, melody, 


wiry figure aglow with nervous energy, | 


/and spoke with a Post reporter yesterday | 


( 


“The season “T have sperit here, and the 
results of my work,’’ said Dr. Muck, 


' “have been exceedingly gratifying to me, 


The American public I have found to be 
an enthusiastic and intelligently recep- 
‘tive one. Of your orchestra I only say 
that there are but two in Europe capa- 


, ble of comparing with it—the Royal Or- 


chestra of Berlin and the institution of 
the same name at Vienna.” 
“And has Mrs. Muck found conditions 
here to be equally satisfactory?” 
‘“‘Ausgezeignet!’’ and the eloquent look 
which accompanied the word spoke vol- 


“umes. 


melody. He did not try the impossible | 


and not even ‘the bizarre, radical and 
revolutionist that he was. He strove for 
beautiful melodies and grand effects. He 
got them most markedly in Tannhauser, 
which must remain in the minds of those 
who heard it given by the Conried com- 
pany a few weeks ago one of the most 
thrilling and soul-satisfying feasts of 
their lives. Harmony and melody—that’s 


It may here be said that in the annals 
of Symphony Hall there have been few 


‘such satisfactory seasons as the past one, 
The relations between conductor and 
/players have been of the warmest and 
| most cordial description, and there is 


the utmost harmony between al] parties 
concerned. 

Dr. Muck leaves this city on the 19th of 
the month, proceeding directly to Berlin, 
where he will conduct performances at | 


1 the Berlin opera until the close of the, 


it. I know a man who will go any dis- 
tance and forswear any other engage- 
ment just to hear that overture to Tann- 
hauser and I venture the assertion that 
most of those who filled Symphony Hall) Winter. 
Sunday night had chiefly that number in 
mind. And they wanted to hear that old SE. 
Rienzi, the overture of a practically 
never heard opera, and Lohengrin. Over 
the ‘‘Parsifal’’ and the ‘Dusk of the Gods” 
numbers they were not so enthusiastic. 


Each of these needs the stage illusions, 


| and the story and the singers to give it 
mastery over one, for they are not pure 
Cc 


melody and harmony. 

“‘Aida’’ crowds every opera house when- 
ever sung. It is unlike ‘*Tannhéuser’’ 
in many ways, but like it in glorious chords, 
magnificent ensemble and ringing orchestra- 
tion, and of tnese things the public never 
tires—tne public that down deep in its heart 


season there June 20. From Berlin he will | 
retire to his ‘‘palace’’ at Dobelbad bei 
Graz, in Styria, to rest from his labors, 
and to recuperate for the work of next, 


Y No. 8,in F major, op. 93. 
eecon brio. 
herzando. 


nuetto. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 28, 1907 
AT EIGHT O'CLOCK 


CONCERT 


BY THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL [TIUCK, Conductor 


IN AID OF ITS 


PENSION FUND 


.. WAGNER PROGRAMME ... 


OVERTURE, “ Rienzi” 

OVERTURE, ‘The Flying Dutchman ” 
OVERTURE, ‘ Tannhdauser ”’ 
PRELUDE, “ Lohengrin ” 
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PRELUDE, “ Tristan and Isolde” 

PRELUDE, “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg ” 
FUNERAL MARCH from “ Dusk of the Gods” 
PRELUDE, “ Parsifal ” 


After the Prelude to “Lohengrin” will be an intermission of ten 
minutes. 
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SEASON 1906-O7. 


OSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


XIV. CONGERY. 


[Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, MAY 4, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


VOLKMANN. OVERTURE to Shakespeare’s “Richard III.” 


F sharp minor, op. 68. 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. ‘The Battle of the 
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SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major. ““Eroica.’’ op. 55 


Allegro con brio. 

Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 
Scherzo; Allegro vivace: Trio. 
Finale: Allegro molto. 
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For the first time in th bg a: fe 7 
Symphony Orchestra, it is to repeat 1 
Sunday evening in Symphony Hall a Bu. 
cert for the profit of its Pension Fund. 
Last December, when the time came for 
the first of the two annual concerts to 
increase it, Dr. Muck and the managing 
committee of the fund made a programme 
that comprised seven overtures or pre- 
ludes to Wagner’s operas and the or- 
chestral apotheosis of Siegfried in the 
last act of “Gédtterdimmerung.”’ The list 
pegan with the overtures to “Rienzi,’ 
“phe FElying Dutchman” and “Tann- 
hiuser” and continued through the pre- 


ludes to ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ ‘Tristan,”’ 
Mastersingers” and “‘Parsifal.’””’ The com- 
mittee wished to give a “Wagner concert” 
with Dr. Muck conducting. He is firm in 
the righteous objection to the “lifting” 
of fragments of Wagner’s operas from 
their place on the stage and diluting 
them with the conditions of concert form. 
Wagner, he reasons justly, intended his 
operas for performance in the theatre 
and nowhere else. He wrote accordingly 
and -with accumulated knowledge and 
adroit instinct of the theatre. There and 
there only may the music, unless it is 
purely orchestral, and nearly independent 
of the action on the stage, 
the ends Wagner designed for it. Accord- 
ingly Dr. Muck would conduct in the over- 
tures or the preludes to the operas and In 


such distinctively orchestral fragments as | 
but beyond them | 


Siegfried’s glorification; 
he would not go. 


On paper, last December, the programme | 
so made seemed strange and rather forbid- | 


ding. In performance, on the contrary, i: 
: nroved surprisingly interesting. 
 dious might, if they liked, follow 
successive numbers one path of the evolu- 
tion of Wagner as a composer from the 
frank conventions of the 
“Rienzi” to the poignant subtleties of th: 
prelude to ‘Parsifal.’’ To the averag: 


“The — 


accomplish | 


The stu- | 
in the | 


overture tn | 


hearer, who had come purely for the mus’- | 


cal and the emotional pleasures of the 
concert, the whole impression was rather 
of the variety of appeal in the matter and 
the manner of the music. There was little 


sense of overture following overture, or of | 


prelude succeeding prelude. Instead, eac> 


brought its own particular impression of | 


_ fitting eloquence. 
pression it owed to the conducting of Dr. 
Muck. For the first time his new public 


heard him from the beginning to the end | 


of a concert as an operatic conductor, and 


as a conductor of Wagner's music, and he | 


justified the reputation as both that he had | 


long enjoyed in Germany. 
said the Transcript, 
concert, ‘‘the unmistakable signs of an 
Operatic conductor of discernment 
power—in the march of his climaxes, in the 
justness and the adroitness of his propor- 
tions, in the skill of his weaving of back- 


grounds against the main current of orches- | 


“He disclosed,”’ | 
in its review of the | 


| 


| 


and | 


| 


| 


Something of this im- | 


many pitfalls of 
and throughout: he kept himself and his 
men the voice of Wagner's music eoquen 


Bee ee: — and in the quick seizing 
> ecenting of the dramatic Gadaah ts of the | 


- Throughout he avoided the | 
Wagnerian . conducting, 


music. . . 


with the power of it, vital with the passion 
of it.’’ The whole impression of the con- 
cert was deep, keen and lingering. Some 
recalled and still recall the particular 


delights of it like the pictorial power and | 
the emotional tensity with which Dr. Muck | 
clothed the overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutch- | 
man’’ or the songful ardor of the preludef|) 
to “The Mastersingers,’’ the plangent close) 


of the overture to “Tannhauser” or the 


piercing intensity of the prelude to ‘Par-]™ 


Others have remembered only the 
From 


cffa),*’ 
thrilling pleasure of the whole. 
within and without the regular 


Therefor 
Muck and the 0o}!- 


the treasury of the men’s Pension Fund 


_again next Sunday. 


TO TAKE PLAGE. 


UF ADANOWOKI 


Julius Seivartka a7 Vienna to 
Be Second Concert Mas- 
ter of Symphony. 


Herel et 1907 
Mr. Julius Stwertka hasbeen engAged 


as the successor of Mr. Timothee 
Adamowski, who resigned a few days 
azo his position as the second concert | 
master of the Boston Symphonay Or- 
chestra. r( 


Mr. Stwertka is the second concert 
master of the Vienna court opera and 
of the philharmonic concerts given by 
the court orchestra. He is also a teacher 
of the violin at the Conservatory of 
Music in Vienna. Inasmuch as Mr. Ar- 
nold Rose, the first concert master of 
the Opera House and the Philharmonic 
concerts, is often away from Vienna on. 
tours with his string quartet, Mr. 
Stwertka has had much experience in 
the important position of chief violinist. 
He will arrive in Boston in the fall 
‘to be ready for the rehearsals which 
prensa the first. Symphony concert on 

ct. lz. 


pub! 
| lie of the Symphony Orchestra have com 
_ sufficient requests for the repetition of th) 

concert to warrant the venture. 
the seven preludes, Dr. 
_chestra are all to serve their hearers aii 
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Symphony Halt. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XXIV. CONCGERY, 


*) A Y ; 


' ‘ 
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[Last of the Season. | 


MAY 4, AT 6 F.m. 


Pro of woe™®. mime 
: <, 4 les A iv ~-*s “- “ 


OVERTURE to Shakespeare’: ‘Pichard JII.’’ 


4 sharp minor, op. 


"MIPHONIC POEM, No. II, “The Batti 


>) 


YMPHONY 


llegro con brio 


rr. Marcia iunepbpre: Adagio: 


‘inale: Alle: 
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cherzo: Allegro vivac 


‘ro molto. 
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Orchestr 


Symphony Hall. 
Twenty-Seventh Season, 1907-1908. 
Symphony 
Dr. Kar! Muck, Conductor. 
Opening Concert 
Saturday Evening, October 12, 1907. 


Boston 
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Last Night’s Concert Was the 
24th and Last of the 


é Oth Seas OM 18 ate 


BEETHOVEN'S MIGHTY 
DIRGE MOVES AUDIENCE 


en ee et ee re rere 


Music of Battle, Murder and 
sudden Death Feature 
of Programme. 


BY PHILIP HALE 


. The 24th and last concert of the 26th 


season of the Boston Symphony Orches- | 


tra, Dr. Muck, conductor, took place 
last night in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
gramme was as follows: 
Overture to Shakespeare’s ‘‘Richard IT1.’’ 
Volkmann 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘The Battle of the Huns’’ 
Liszt 
Symphony No. 38, ‘‘Broica’”’ Beethoven 


The Herald:discusses elsewhere in this 


issue the programmes arranged by Dr. 


Muck during the season. 


. Was the thought of heroism and of 
battle, murder and sudden death in 
the conductor’s mind when he ar- 
ranged the programme of last night? 
First we have Richard III., the Rich- 
ard of Shakespeare and Colley Cibber, 
the bogy man as impersonated by 
Kean, Kirby—*‘Wake me up when Kirby 
dies!’’—and Barry Sullivan, not the mon- 


arch whitewashed by the latest his-. 


torians and by the most recent biogra- 
pher, Sir Clements R. Markham, the 
Philanthropic ruler who lived happily 
with the Lady Anne and would not have 
murdered the princes in the Tower for 


is the Battle of Bosworth Field, the sin- 
ularly anachronistic tune, ‘“The Camp- 
bells are Comin’,’’ the thought of Rich- 
ard shouting wildly for another horse. 
And lo! immediately another battle 
scene, the music of Liszt to translate 
‘the legendary fight pictured by von 
Kaulbach into tones. There are ghosts 
of Richard’s victims ‘iin Volkmann’s 
overture; there are ghosts of Huns 
who arise to the combat in Liszt's 
Symphonic poem. If the English sol- 
diers arrayed against the tyrant are 


8 by a Scottish tune, called by | 


Olkmann an old English war song, 
the Christians as opposed to the Huns 
are typified by the church melody of 
“Crux fidelis.” i 
_ A Hymn of Triumph. 
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exultation, Righteousne 


heroic symphony, though to some the 

symphony is: not so heroic in character 

as the fifth. Here the hero is borne to 

the grave, and what is supposed ‘to hap- 

een in the finale, with its variations 
eethoven only knew. 

Volkmann’s overture was never fully 
appreciated here until we heard Sme- 
tana’s symphonic poem with Richard 
as the hero. The subject impressed the 
‘Bohemian deeply, but at the time Sme- 
‘tana was not a master of expression. 
Volkmann, unlike Smetana, gave no 

rogramme with his overture, and the 
ew commentators quarrel among them. 
selves about the significance of certain 
themes. The composer wrote his over- 
ture and incidental music for the thea- 
tre. ‘“‘Mor Shakespeare’s tragedy” is 
clew enough. If you find. Rubinstein’s 
“Twan the Terrible’’ on a concert pro- 
gramme, you know at once wh§t you 
have a right to expect, a suggestion of 
cruelty, horror, suffering; and in this 
viene you, hearing, are tortured in 
urn. 

Liszt, as was generally his habit, 
talked and wrote mugh about “The 
Battle of the Huns’’ before it was per- 
formed,..and even before it was com- 


! gists He said it would be no ‘‘guitar 
_ piece, 
of it. But unless Dr. Muck had set, 


9) 


ana he evidently thought well 


his heart on a row .of heroic, battle 
pieces—he might have added Tschaikow- 


sky’s ‘1812” overture—it might have | 
been a pleasure to hear still more famil- | 
iar symphonic poems by Liszt, or those 


that have not been played here. In the 
former case, ‘“Tasso’”’ or ‘‘Mazeppa’’; in 
the latter, ‘‘Hamlet.” (By the way, 
Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Macbeth”’ is unknown 


to the Symphony audience.) How many 


have heard Liszt’s ‘“Ce qu’on entend sur 
la Montagne” and ‘‘Heroide Funebre’’? 
The ‘‘Hungaria’’ has been played here 
only once, I belie§¢e, and the inadequate 
performance was nearly 16 years ago. 


Cause for Rejoicing. 
Beethoven said nothing about the 
programme of his ‘‘Eroica.” There is 


a story that the title page of the man. 
uscript bore the word “Bonaparte” 
and that when the death of Napoleon 
at St. Helena was announced the com- 
oser remarked grimly that he had 
oreseen the catastrophe when he 
wrote the funeral march in the sym- 
phony. Does Dr. Muck accept the 
theory of Wagner; that the hero in 


this symphony is “‘the whole, the full- 


fledged man’? The music remains 
the same, whatever the explanation 


‘may be. As Dr. Muck began the sea- 
crown on crown and untold gold. There | 


son with a symphony by Beethoven, 
so he ended it. 

Let us rejoice that in the programme, 
however singular it may have seemed 
to some, there was no attempt at a 
spectacular close with the full strength 
of the company and a grand pyrotech- 
nical display. Let us also be thankful 
that there was no “sadness of farewell’’; 
sor Dr. Muck will return to us in the 
all.’ 

A man of the opera house, he un- 
deubtedly chose the pieces by Volk- 
mann and Liszt for the dramatic ef- 
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; ss has prevailed. 
And after these works came a frankly | 


fects he finds in them. It is not neces-., 


sary to hold that a conductor of the 


rare force and intelligence which char- | 


acterize Dr. Muck believes in the plen- 


ary inspiration of every work he chooses 
for performance. Volkmann was a dee 


| 


musical compositions. 


Questions Suggested. 
All these questions might easily have 


‘justified the programme. Volkmann’s 


| |overture has aged, and that which was 


‘picturesque in it when it was produced | 


| 


will be memorable in the history of the, 
organization, a season conspicuous, not ' 


is now as common-place as any pages 
by a naturally inferior man. The fact 
that the workmanship is better in a 
routine way does not save the battle 
scene. Only the suggestions of moods, 
what might be called the psychological 
portions are of importance today. 


Dr. Muck’s interpretation of Liszt’s 
symphonic poem gave a character to 
the work that has been missed on for- 
mer occasions. The poem was less 
episodic and of a higher quality. | 
There was no need of programme to, 
any one who had seen von Kaulbach’'s 
picture. There were the opposing 
forces and the final triumph of the 
Cross. Romantic in itself, the poem 
was read romantically. 


Was Vivid and Virile, 


The performance of the ‘“HEroica’’ 


must be ranked among the great per- 


formances of the season. It was one of. 
uncommon and sustaimed eloquence. It. 
was virile and vivid throughout, tn, 
treatment of detail and in general 
breadth and sweep. There was no 
forced intrusion of the conductor’s indi- 
viduality. The hearer was conscious | 
of Beethoven’s mighty voice, which. 
eame direct and not as through a ven- 
triloquist. Grandeur and tenderness, : 


nobility of lamentation, titanic sportive- ° 


ness and mirth, these made their irre- 
sistible way. Nothing stood between the 
composer and the hearer. : 

Thus ended a most interesting and 
brilliant orchestral season, a season that 


iby reason of the assisting singers or 


and 


’ 
| 
} 
’ 
; 
’ 
} 


players, but first of aJl by the perform- 
ance of the orchestra under Dr. Muck. 


ity and his work was shown by the pro- 
longed welcome at the beginning of the 
concert and the hearty God-speed at, 
the end. May he return to us refreshed 
and in high spirits for.the 27th season! | 


That the aydience appreciated his abil- | 


Close of Symphany peason. we 


Last night’s symphony co cart, the 
th and final concert of the 26th séa- ’ 
son of this organization, wound up 4») 
year which has been one of delight So . 
far as the conducting was concerned, — 


-which has seen 14 soloists—and an un- > 
‘usual number of people who live in 
Boston — an unusual number of new 
works presented, a well-chosen series 


of programs and more than the usual . 
enthusiasm from the audiences. Alto- 


(feat it has been a good year, and 


f at its end Boston loses Prof Willy 


# ”. Ue , 7%) La ’ 
“-the concer 
aothon i ; 


8 Patrorth, ‘and so is to be con~. 


ductor 
gratulated. % 


Last night’s program moved back- 
ward through the years, beginning with 
Robert Volkmann’s overture to Shaks- 
pere’s “Richard III,” pausing to review 
Liszt’s battle of the shades. of Huns, 
grunting and clanging in the air above, | 
and emerging finally into the clear air 
of the heroic s:mphony. Had the even- 
ing been loug enough, it is conceivable | 
that Palestrina might have been | 
reached. cal 

i(All three works were played with 
force and fire, the symphony being 
taken faster in every movement than 
conductors in Boston have been wont 


| ; th ork Jos 
been suggested by the progra’ ime itself. | to do. It was well done; the w t 


The performance, the interpretation 


not a whit of dignity—except possibly 
in the funeral march, which had the 
air of perfunctoriness, as though the 
composer was not sorry for the death 
he was recording. 

Liszt’s symphonic poem (No. _ M)), 
“The Battle of the Huns,” has been 


‘| played here five times before last night 


by the symphony orchestra, since tts 
first performance in 1885. Without the 
program notes, and with merely the 
title to help to its understanding, the 
work would be impressive, indeed, and 
indubitably the picture of a battle o 
savage foes, fighting desperately, ans 
a triumph for what may be expressed 
by religious music; the story of Kaul- 
bach’s painting of the battling ghosts 
known, the music takes on _a thrilling 
realism that even Liszt did not often 
attain. 

The first number, Volkmann’s descrip- 
tion of the misshapen villain-hero of 
Shakspere, is as powerfu! in its own 
way. More modern in treatment than 
either of the other two works, it is 
still coherent and has unity of thought 
and extpression; the picture is not 
violated by its contrasts. 

Except for the sentimental reasons 
involved in closing the season with the. 
“Broica,”’ the program might well have 
been reversed, or rather the symphony 
would have been well placed at the be- 
ginning, the more intense music after it, 


DR. MUCK’S FIRST YEAR 


Japa" vyiony © 


HIS PROGRESS Ai’ THE SYMPHONY. 


CONCERTS 


- 
7 


The Obstacles at the Beginning—The 


Quickness and the Ovenness of Mind 


with Which the Conductor Has Come to 
Know His Men, His Public and the Tra- 
ditions of the Orchestra—The Gradual 3 
Influence of This Knowledge Upon His 
Programmes—The Appeal of His Person~’ 
al Traits—The Quaiitics of His Conduct-. 


ing as the Year Has Ripened It—The 


Maintaining and the Broadening of t 
Standards of the Orchestra 
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hs | Friday 
Nearly seven months ago on @ lay 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Dr. Muck conm-_ 





“It received ‘aim cordially; it watched im 
with eager curiosity; it listened ‘to his read- 
ing of Beethoven's fifth symphony. intently ; 
and it departed well pleased wita the first 
new conductor the orchestra had had in 
seven years and warm in anticipation of the 
future. Yesterday, at the last afternoon con- 
cert of the musical year, and with Beet@10- 
ven’s third symphony, Dr. Muck toox leave, 
until next October, of the same audience. It 
applauded him warmly when he came first 
to the stage; it listened with an attentive 
animation, that neither the end of the sea- 
son. nor the familiarty of tae programme 
had dulled; and at tne close of the concert, 
it remained in its place until it had twice 
yecalled him very heartily. By every sign 
that an audience might give, tne anticipa- 
tions of last autumn Had been fulfilled, and 
Dr. Muck stood firmly established with half 
his public nere. The other Tnalf, at the con- 
cert of tonight, is as sure to testify to, its 
liking and appreciation. Thus Dr. Muck has’ 
won ‘fis place more quickly and surely than 
there was reason to expect last October, and 
in the face of considerable obstacles. * 
Like all the conductors of. the Symphony 
Orchestra, except Mr. Henschel, Dr. Muck 
came to a public to whom he was practi- 
eally unknown and of whom he himself was 
no better informed. Like them, too, he 
came with more reputation as 4 conductor 
of opera than of orchestral concerts. Out- 
side short journeys in Europe, he had made 


his career wholly in Germany and practical- 


ly as one of the ce 


House in Berlin. In Germany he was of 


established rank; elsewhere in Europe he | 


was known and esteemed; but in Boston 


and in New York, except to a few informed | 
he was barely a name, Or- . 


cecnnoisseurs, 
chestral concerts, moreover, hed been only 


incidents in his work, and in them he had 
followed the rather rigid rules and customs 
of musical Germany. Report, however un-. 
justly, represented him as @ classicist and 
a conservative, disliking most of the music 
that had been written since the death of 


Waener, and making no secret of his dis-— 


tastc.. Noted operatic eonductor though he 
was, rumor also denied him warmth of tem- 
perament and elasticity of style. On the 
other hand, Dr. Muck himself was coming 
to an orchestra of which he knew only the 
prestige and to a public of whom he knew 
still less—a public accustomed to very Ca~ 
tholic programmes and to the frequent 
hearing, in particular, of ultra-modern mu- 
sic. He was, moreover, succeeding a con- 
ductor who in his thirteen years of service 
had made the Symphony Orchestra one Of 
the finest instruments of its kind in the 
world; who had established it and its pub- 
lic in certain traditions, and whom espe- 
cially in the broadening of his later years 
his audiences warmly cherished. 


From the very start Dr. Muck has proved 
his alert intelligence and openness of mind. 
More quickly than any of his predecessors 
he has come to know his men, his audiences 


onductors at the Opera | 


gained their established place. 
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yhony concerts. Almost from the © begin 


ning his men have respected and liked him, 
He has exacted much and sedulous work 
from them, but he has exacted more from 
himself. He was. .a conductor, as they 


speedily discovered, who knew more of the 
technic and the possibilities of the different 
instruments of the orchestra than did any 
of his predecessors. 
instructed the brasses in the capabilities of 


On occasion he has 


their instruments as though he himself had 
played them. Or ‘the has summoned a Sin- 
gle choir, like the strings: or the wooi- 


winds, to rehearsal by itself and surprised 


the men by his knowledge of its resources, 
He has maintained discipline and onfor¢ed 
authority, but he has been neither querulous 
nor fussy. No conductor could ‘be quicker 
than he to bid his men share in any un 
usually warm applause after mutual eci- 
quest of many difficulties. At moments,/as 
in the playing of some of the classic sy 
phonies, he has even !eft the orchestra '‘o 
itself. He has asked of his men the same 
alacrity of spirit and the same pursult of 
perfection that he has brought to his gwn 
work. He has come to know not idol 
their skill, but their temper and idiosyn- 
crasies, and he has judged them accord: 
ingly, with friendliness, but also with jus 
tice and with regacd for work and for th 
standards of the orchestra above all else 
In a season, by this use of one instincilve 
capacity that goes to the making of a con 
ductor, he knows his men. \ 
In the same way and with the same 
quickness and breadth of intelligence Dr. 
Muck has come to know his public and the 
traditions of the Symphony concerts. [for 
a month or two at the start, he and it were 
practically discovering each other, while he 
also had to learn and measure his forces, 
As any conductor would do under like cl 
cumstances, he confined himself to familiar 
pieces and often to the older classics. AS 
any conductor of his antecedents would i, 
he shaped his programmes at first on tthe 
rather stiff and narrow German moédel. 
Through December and beyond, the mire 
impatient of the audiences doubted and 
feared. Were we to move in a round:of 
established classics, mainly German? Were 
they to move in a weekly order of ovel 
ture, concerto, symphony or the reverse: 
Were we to hear no new music, no French, 
no American, no ultra-modern music and 
so forth and so on? Little by little, e&§ 
pecially through the second half of the se 
son these alarms have vanished. As sol 
as Dr. Muck had mastered his force’, 
grasped the traditions of the concerts, and 
understood the long musical training, cath 
licity and curiosity of his public, and the 
varied likings that it represents, he h@s 
discreetly adjusted them all. The tone 
poem and the miscellaneous piece have re 
New or ub- 
heard music has come to performance, 2"4 
for the most part justified itself either >Y 
its intrinsic interest or by the prestijse ° 
its composer. Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domest! 


e “ Mabe! ” 
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interest and pleasure. Bruckner has been 
made known afresh to them. The music of 
the Scandinavian symphonists has had un- 
usually ample hearing. American com- 
posers from Paine to Hadley have not been 
neglected. The list of the classics runs 
from Bach’ to Wagner with few missing 
names. Except the new Englishmen, there 
ag nage a ara’, of composers unrepresent- 
e n e final enumerati i 

tied On of eighty-six 

Thus has Dr. Muck broadened hi ; 

of view and assimilated the pte Roo aye: 
public as he has gradually learned them 
In one respect, however, his programmes 
have been thoroughly nis own. : 
at the start, he still seams to be 

the “unified’’ programme—that ee 
gramme that contains music of a similar 
mood and spirit; that belongs to a single 
epoch; or that represents a single group of 
composers. There is much to be said for 
such unity of design. There is something 
to be said against the lack of contrast and 
variety by which this unity may weaken or 
dull a single programme. 


Mr. Gericke Nas been that of more diversi- 


fied programmes, in which tne several “num- 


bers’ were as foils to eaco other and as 
spurs to the varying interests of tne listen- 
ers. In this respect Dr. Muck has chosen 
his own ‘“unified’’ way and oftenest fol- 
lowed it.. His public, according to its tastes, 
has liked, or in almost equal numbers 
frankly disliked it. 

Lang before the audiences at Symphony 
Hall could fairly estimate Dr. Muck’s 
worth as a conductor, they found him in- 
teresting as a man. Some conductors culti- 
vate a romantic aspect like that of heroes 
of ‘‘musical” novels; others would display a 
dishevelled energy; others still have ad- 
vanced to their work as to a solemn cere- 
monial; while yet others have courted the 
slightest whiff of applause. Week after 
week his public has seen Dr. Muck come 
unobtrusively to his place and leave it as 
unobtrusively, hesitating even. to acknowl- 
edge applause unless it were plainly warm 
and insistent. His aspect and bearing have 
been those of a cultivated, finely bred and 
finely poised man of the world, who es- 
teems its canventions neither too highly 
nor too lightly. To see, he has suggested 
the absorbed and eager, more than 
the musician. No idiosyncrasy or trick of 
the concert-room has tarnished the quiet 
aristocracy of his bearing. The least of 
his desires has been to ask _ atten- 
tion to himself. In his absorption in 
his work he has seemed to forget his 
audience. His beat, with all its precision 
and nervous vitality, and his gestures, with 
all their clear suggestion of rhythmic and 


tonal shadings, have been steadily of an 
-unostentatious authority. 


Yet from the 


‘played for the first times. Reger has found 
@ place on the programmes. Our audiences - 
have’ practically discovered Sibelius with ~ 


else to his work. 
He believed | 


‘ sx :o 


¥ 
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first concert of last’ October, many 
audiences have felt the charm, the dis-— 
tinction and the fine individuality of the 


- man, and nearly all have found in him t 1 
intangible qualities that make a personality ~ 


interesting and not commonplace. Bvery™ 
able and individual conductor must have @ 
force of personality that sways his men. 


A: few of: them have also a similar fasel+” 


nating force for their audience, and 1) 
the more potent when the conductor him=) 
self seems unconscious of it. It isa legiti-+ 


- mate attribute, and to many of his hear> 


ers it dwells in Dr. Muck. ots 

From these traits of the man nave sprung - 
some of the qualities of the conductor. Tt” 
is the high and fine tradition of our orcas" 
tra that the conductor must subordinate ally 
He must not spare him-" 
self or ‘nis men. Whatever his mood, fe) 
must subdue it to its task. . Whatever his, 
own liking for particular music, he must — 
give to it tne utmost of ais powers. He may | 
miss neither the large effect nor the sigs” 
nificant detail. He must work as one wha) 
courts perfection as a mistress and as an. 
ideal. Steadfastly Dr. Muck has maintained © 
and strengthened this tradition. His in-" 


| | dustry in study of scores, in tne preparation 
The Ameriean | | 
tradition from Theodore Thomas tl] ra | 


of parts for the players, and in actual re- 
hearsal has been zealous and unflagging. © 
He has frankly told his friends tnat through 
the season he ‘aad little time for aught but: 
work. He fas come as tirelessly and with 
‘as little aeed of tue mood of, the moment to” 
the weekly and (on the journeys to other” 
cities) to the’ daily, concerts. Upon musi¢ 
that he little esteems, like Strauss’s “Do-” 


_ mestica,” or Debussy’s sea-pieces, he has 
lavisned the largest and the finest of his 
powers, striving at each repetition to dis- 


elose more clearly and intensely every 
significant quality it may contain. 

Another tradition, another necessity in- 
deed, requires the maintenance of a very 
high technical standard in the orchestra. , 
One of its glories is the technical resources 
and the technical felicity of its men. From 
their virtuosity spring the mellown?ss, 
transparency and vibrancy of tone, the bal-— 
ance and euphony, the range of shading, 
the fine precision that have long been dis- 
tinguishing traits of our orchestra. Mr, 
Gericke’s unusual and exquisite fineness of 
ear and sensitiveness to tonal adjustments 
steadily fostered them. On the whole, Dr.. 
Muck has maintained these qualities, but 
hardly heightened them. There have been 
occasions, indeed, when the perfect euphony | 
has seemed a little to wane, when the pre- |; 
cision has been a little less absolute and the | 
mellowness a little roughened. But in they 
next concert the familiar perfections have > 
returned, and almost from the beginni x.) 
Dr. Muck has added others to them, The” 
mellow tone has become more elastic, and” 
gained time and again a larger sonority. 
The orchestra has learned a new incisive> 
ness of accent alike in the isolated phrase 
and the long progression. It can be at need 
more “songful,” more declamatory, more, 
piquant to the ear, more potent to the im: x 
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vitality have come a new suppleness ‘and 
fire. Its technical and executive qualities 
are distinctly more alive, 


—__o—— 


Again, from Dr. Muck’s personal quali- 
ties may come his fine objectiveness as a 
conductor. Some of his brethren seem to 
begin in their hearts with congratulations 
to the composer that he and his music are 
to be the means through which they will 
“interpret” themselves. They can leave 
no passage unmarked with some token of 
their insight, and not a measure escapes 
their preternatural sense of “‘inner mean- 
-ings.’?’ Two or three minutes of unmodified 
pace, unvaried rhythm or steady accent 
vex them. Thus do they contrive and 
establish their ‘individual’ readings. Dr. 
Muck, in contrast, has sought only to 
| give the music before him its fullest and 
most characteristic voice. He has kept 
_himself steadily the unobtrusive medium 
of its utterance. He has sought to serve 
the composer and no other, and to serve 
him in the composer’s own way. 

There is a kind of routine objectiveness 
that takes all things, with detached liter- 
alness, for what they are on the surface. 
Dr. Muck’s is of a finer penetration and 
discrimination. A symphony of Mozart has 
its characteristic manner, accent, 
the qualities that make it Mozartean and 
of its time. A symphony by Beethoven or 
Brahms has its peculiar and distinguish- 
ing eloquence. A symphony by Tschaikov- 
ski or Sibelius speaks in yet other tones; 
and a ‘“‘poem’’ by Strauss or a ‘“sketch’’ by 
Debussy runs almost in a musical dialect 
of its own. Dr. Muck’s objectiveness first 
discovers, then differentiates, and finally 
heightens, these characteristic traits. He 
does not merely give the music an unforced 
voice, but he gives it the peculiar voice 
with which the composer seems to speak 
in the score. The range, the sensitiveness 
ana the discrimination of Dr. Muck’s ob- 
jectiveness are its distinctions. , Never, 
moreover, has his continence been the con- 
tinence of listlessness. If he has let the 
music flow placidly in some of the older 
pieces it is because they plainly demanded 
it, and always that flow has been un- 
dulating. When the composer has asked 
elasticity, incisiveness, contrast, vividness, 
Dr. ‘Muck has been as quick to understand 
and achieve his purpose. With the classic 
symphonies in particular, the crown of his 
objectiveness has been its vitalizing qual- 
ity. Whatever music he has played, he 
has given it propulsive and communicating 
power, 

By its results we listeners know unmis- 
takably this power. “Vera incessu patuit 
Dea.” It is the sign of the born and made 
conductor, but like most such results, it is 

singularly baffling of analysis. Perhaps, 
with Dr. Muck, the secrets of it are four, 
In him surely are those qualities of mu- 
sical intellect, se to say, that enable him 
to grasp the structure, the design, the ar- 


"Aabed into it a fresh vita ity, anc out of that | qa sym : overture 
He has a very keen Sense 0! rm, the’ 
| organic development, the gradual evolution | 
from and within itself of a composition. | 
He apprehends equally its large. contours © 
By the same mu-- 
he grasps the melody which 


flow— || eratic conductor, for just effect upon 
| ears and the imaginations of his hearers. 
| Almost from the beginning he has proved 
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and significant details. 
sical intellect 
is the thought and the fibre of the music. 
Thereby he enters into its very spirit and 
substance, and finds the pace that most 
truly and significantly imparts them. 
Equally in Dr. Muck is the power of mu- 
sical temperament and imagination that 
keeps melodic lines undulating, stirs 
rhythms, rounds phrases and gives to all 
that it touches the songful quality, that has 
been one of the distinctions of his conduct- 
ing. Then may enter, perhaps, the element 
of responsive poetic and dramatic imagina- 
| tion—the discovering and sympathizing, the 
| discriminating and communicating, power 
| py which Dr. Muck has given to almost 
| all the music that he has played 2 charac- 


teristic and intense eloquence and a per- 
vading and individual atmosphere. A suite 
by Bach, an overture by Brahms, @ sym- 
phony by Tschaikovski or a tone-poem by 
Strauss, each in its kind has “sounded” 
with poetry or beauty, with significance 
or power. And last there is in Dr. Muck 
the sense of the instinctive and practised 


conductor, and especially of the able ih 
the 


his feeling for the incisive phrase, the 
searching instrumental voice or contrast, 
the heightened or the insinuating emphasis, 
the long sweep and the final break of cli- 
max. These are the qualities of a com 
ductor who first imagines and then orders 
his imaginings, and whose largest power 
still leaves a sense of power controlled. It is 
this blending of many traits in Dr. Muck 
and the excess of none that has made him 
so satisfying a conductor for the purposes 
of our forty-eight concerts and the range 
of music they must traverse. He has met 
to the full the first necessity of them—to 
wear well and ripen in the wearing. 

H. T.. P. 


DR. AND MRS. MUCK SAIL. 


Symphony Director and Wife Depart 
 ¢rom New York for Austria _Home. 


tt a. 7 iss 
Dr. Karl Miick, directorf th m- 


phony orchestra, and Mrs. Muck, sailed 
yesterday from New York on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

They go directly to Berlin, and later 
will go to Styria, Austria, where Dr. 
Muck has a small country place. 

Dr. and Mrs: Muck are due to re- 
turn to this country about Oct. Ay 
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victory; and the elasticity of the reading, 
'the dramatic power of the contrasts, could 
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USICAL MATTERS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Gidv' PROGRAMME. "Yt mw . "7 


Volkmann. Overture, ‘Richard II1l.’’ 

Lisfit. Symphonic Poem. 
Huns.’’ 

Beethoven. Heroic Symphony. 

Dr. Muck must have felt rather com- 
bative when he made up this programme. 
There were three battlefields in it, for the 
development of Beethoven's Symphony, 
first movement, is as much a battle as that 
of Bosworth Field, in ‘which 
to a Scoteh tune written a 
than the fight. 
programme and 


“The 


century later 


any soloist would have 


been an intruder in this earnest orchestral | 
this, 


coneert. The audience appreciated 
and recalled Dr. Muck, at the end of the 
concert, over and over again. At the be- 
also, there was a very decided 
ovation. The. public have evidently varied 
Shakespeare (‘‘Coriolanus’’) a trifle and re- 
gard our conductor as “The uncommon 
Muck of the World.” 
‘‘Richard III.’’ received a 
it was a picturesque interpretation 
first to last, and it was legitimate 
gramme-music, for any intelligent auditor 
could follow the main incidents of the plot 
from the brooding, -sinister portrayal of 
hero to the fanfares of Richmond's 


reading. 
from 


fine 


not have been improved upon. 

“The Battle of the Huns’’ was a revela- 
tion. When it was performed here three 
seasons ago (Nov. 26, 1904), it made no very 
marked effect. The audience then received 
it calmly and it seemed one of Liszt's more 
artificial works. Saturday it impressed 
one as even more powerful than “Les 
Preludes,’’ which we have always held to 


'_be the best of Liszt's Symphonic Poems, and 


the auditors were aroused to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. 

This work is perhaps the first orchestral 
composition that employs a painting as in- 
spiration to music. Since that time the 
Swiss painter Boeklin has inspired both 
Huber and Weingartner, and. a couple of 


paintings by J. Appleton Brown brought | the same passages, 


forth Paine’s ‘“‘Island Fantasy.’’ 
Naturally enough the work is 
upon the battle of twa themes. It is far 
above the conflict of two themes. with 
which Mendelssohn pictures the strife of 
Protestant and Catholic, and it is far 
more intelligible and impressive than the 
musical row in which dissimilar themes, 
chords and rhythms, black each other's 
eyes in Strauss’s ‘‘Heldenleben.”’ People 
may prate ‘‘Realism” as much as they 
please, but it is not necessary to smear 
baton with blood, or to 
fill the hall with smoke, in order to pic- 
ture a battle. Music is a stimulant to the 
emotions and the imagination, and an in- 
tense suggestion of combat, such as Liszt 


has created, is truer Art than any amount 
D0 Ben. MITT Me 


founded 


~ 


H | or 


Battle of the | 


Richard dies | 


It was a very interesting | 


pro- | 


| 
| 
| 
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‘mere dissonatice and n - - scored 
chestra, would hevetere sais ag 
The orchestra played magnificently im 
this and the cymbalist certainly earned ] is 
|salary. Dr. Muck’s reading was, as al-— 
ready intimated, a revelation. It ‘was the 
loftiest imaginable interpretation. ae 


Beethoven’s Heroic, Symphony could not 
but sound slightly archaic after the ‘bril- 
| liant modern orchestration of Lisat. The 
} work is now over a century old. We Gan 
\only wonder how the concert-goer of 2007. 

will regard ‘‘Heldenleben,’’ the heroic sym-. 

phony of the present, in which the com-- 
poser is his own hero and vehement - 
praises himself. ae 

Dr. Muck did not omit a single repeats : 
i He did not even cut out the repetition’ 

the exposition of the first movement, ¢ 3. 
| is sometimes done by modern condudtewall 

We fancy that he thoroughly enjoyed the 
work. Yet it was impossible to read any~. 
ie new into it; we have had many great. 
performances of the Heroic sy - by 
Nikisch, Paur and Gericke. sai | - 

We always dissent from the excossival 
softness of the strings when the horn en-- 
ters (tonic chord against dominant), at the * 
fend of the development. In this abrogation | 

of the laws of harmony we imagine Beet- - 


Led 


$4 
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i hoven to have pictured his hero as defiant 


of all rule or precedent,—a law unto hime, 
self,—and to glide over the dissonance,. by. 
softening one of the harmonies, is to de- 
| stroy the radical effect desired... It would” 
seem the most innocent of dissonances to | 
our modern composers. : 
The Funeral March was nobly read and 
played. Dr. Muck here was careful to 
avoid the dawdling slowness which might 
have sentimentalized what Coleridge called 
“A Funeral in purple.’ Especial praise 
may be given to the oboe in this and also 
to all the woodwind in the Trio. The sob- 
bing, broken-hearted Coda was given very. 
graphically. 
The Scherzo was brilliant, as it ought to” 
be. This is practically the first Scherzo | 
movement ever composed, for, although the | 
Scherzo of the second symphony came twor 
years earlier, that has yet much 6f the 
character of the Minuet (which the Scherzo | 
was to replace), but in this the Minuet. 
character has entirely disappeared: The 
horns seemed unnecessarily loud in the | 
Trio of this, and their tone-guality was not” 
as good as we have had it heretofore ine 


The Finale was most effectively givens. 
It seems, even at its best, a falling-oft 
from the rest of the work. Conductors - 
imagine many things about it. Here is: 
Weingartner’s vaticination regarding this” 
set of variations on a ballet theme.— is 
“In the last movement the peoples come | 
together from the ends of the earth bring+. 
ing building-stones for a worthy monument. 
to the now fully-recognized hero—a monied 
ment which cannot be more beautiful than. 
is the love paid to his memory. Thise 
movement surpasses the first two in dts” 
boldness of conception and its polyphoni¢ 
working-oOut, and makes the so much ihn 
mired fugue-finale in Mozart's ‘Sup ‘eatin 
Symphony’ seem like a child’s 4 yi eee 
at last the veil falls from the montis nent. 


sa en 
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But he was known in Boston as a 
Violinist before the Symphony orchestra 
was organized. He played here for the 
first time on Oct. 24, 1879. He was then 
in his 22d year, for he was born at 
Warsaw March 24, 1858. He studied at 
Warsaw with Kontchi and later with 
Massart at the Paris Conservatory, He 
came to the United States in 1879, and 
travelled as soloist with M. Strakosch, 
Clara. Louise Kellogg, and at last with 
a company of his own. His string 

| quartet was organized in 1888 and reor- 

| ganized in 1890. He has long ‘been 
known as a conductor of the ‘‘Pops.”’ 

* Nor is his reputation as a solo violin- 
ist confined to cities of the United 
States; he has played on various occa- 
sions in London, Paris and Warsaw. 

Mr. Adamowski has been so intimate- 
ly associated with the Symphony. or- 

y chestra that he will be sorely missed. 

‘It is a pleasure to know that he will 


, continue to make Boston his dwelling 
, place and that the chamber clubs which 
f bear his name will here be at home. | 
Bes een f 
bua Mr. Adamowski’s Plans May 31/7) 
Mr. Timothée Adamowski, who has been” 
Cet for twenty-two years one of the first violins 


of the Symphony Orchestra, and for nearly - 


ddr doe reno ys ppbebabe legate fiber aah ies ce iid ieee 
| | : is said mm the other article For the ea Meantime ‘all may unite to wish him| P@5t He will also revive the Adam- 
ov R, . cé . . a ane 
jus that, with ehestra and the conductor it was a perform- __“a calm sea and a prosperous voy-| OV >a), quartet and his associates will 
learned to speak a language for which , beside thi f Beeth , —~age,” to. 146 be Messrs. Kuntz, Zach and Josef 
7 ance to stand beside those 0 eethoven's ef 
2 ae ntatdle ‘ena to possess no organ.” fifth and seventh symphonies and Brahms’s | por nica okt 99 It is said that Mr. Josef 
“hy of which is “‘important if true,’ yet . j amowski f 
we always feel that the finale of the fifth first; but fittingly it was larger of design, CONCERT MASTER ie kak os Pads also resign his posi- 
symphony would have been more in line ampler of voice, more significant of detail : violoncellist in the orchestra, 
Mik ite three. fret “movements of ‘the 224 contrast. more sweeping of melodic line, ADAMOWSKI, WHO withibnnee tee anetaes and Loeffler 
Heroic symphony. But Dr. Muck’s read- vital of rhythm and pregnant of phrase. | Arbos and Aaachowiat wens Te intl 
ing brought out something like the lofti- Epic mood filled it, and the music marched | LEAVES SYMPHONY concert masters in their place. ee nee 
‘ness which Weingartner has imagined, in heroic song. Dr. Muck had found its : 7" te Mr. Arbos in 1904 was succeeded 
| | - impassioned nobility and given it voice. He ; A te 
Altogether, this single season of Dr. eould have taken no finer or more charac~- : Ras orchestra has “a0 ad rg ay" with a 
Muck has been a very great one. He has teristic leave, for a few months, of a pubic -_ has been éngaged as soloist in oetnn | 
been broad and liberal in his programmes. that was quick to testify its understanding ae Symphony concerts 21 times. He has. 
His readings have been poetic and elastic. and appreciation. Feit. 2 bigots 3 = tah concerts the follow- 
He has abnegated his own preferences in Py ee Wavnavara cancerts in. gsi oo No. 1, 
music in order to give us every important kowski’ . major, Mosz- 
Wiodern work that was : : s concerto, Saint-Saens’ concerto 
, rk that was possible. Some- Dr. Muck’s First Year No. 8, Faganini’s caprice in A minor 
‘times theatrical in his overture readings | Se ee 3 SasTOD ERS and orchestrated by Gorski), 
/and given to extremes of slowness in these, The twenty-sixth season of the co kt Cem ee em Sf sae Ende te dete Strube’s concerto 
ihe has nevertheless given us performances e Secchi : | we ee ee aE appearance with the 
(of some well-Known works that became eles scion f rchestra came to an end ifarck ee eet as soloist was on 
‘surprising in their novelty because of his Saturday night with a stirring out- ; ee i§ last was on Dec. 29, 
Wt av tny ine reat me We have learned burst of applause and lingering on 
rom him the real meaning of the Brahms Oo a 
Mi ilines ayinghony and of. several. other the part of oe See cunt made 
“works which we thought we fully under- an impressive “bon voyage” to Dr. 
stood. He has taught us that soloists are Muck, who leaves for his European) 
en ae oe f° these concerts as we vacation next week. The demonstra- 
& maginea. Aitogetner r. Muck has : , ‘cach ; 
become an important figure in Boston’s uon was strongly suggestive OL the | 


musical history and will doubtless be even artistic and popular favor the conduc- | 
. greater in his scvond season. tor has won by his year’s work. No. 
heeasoar Nedeateber ; C. Elson. other man in the history of these’ 

|concerts has made so deep an im-| 


THE LAST SYMPHONY CONCERT ‘pression during one season, not even | 


‘Mr. Nikisch, who aroused a deal of! 


Familiar Music for Dr. Muck’s Leave- hot hostility from persons who were 


not at the time of his supremacy here 
sufficiently intelligent to appreciate 
his flaming genius. 

Dr. Muck has shown himself to be 


In another part of this paper a lon y, = of both temperament and 
cle reviews Dr. Muck’s conducting with the catholicity. Less a drill-master than 
Symphony Orchestra for the musical year Mr. Gericke, he has made the orches- 
that ends with the concert of tonight. tra far more eloquent. As an inter- 

There is little need therefore to enter intO -pyreter of Wagner, of Berlioz, of 
details of the concert of yesterday. Famil Whhwis he Hae “aRhieved tin chief 


jar music made the programme—Volks- 
mann’s overture to Shakspeare’s melo- triumphs, but he has also shown a 


drama, ‘“‘Richard III.’’; Liszt’s tone-poem, disposition to give his Boston hearers 
“The Battle of the Huns,’ and Beethoven’s aq great variety of the music of new 
«4 ” » . ° : 

Eroica’’ symphony. Perhaps Dr. MucK jen including Americans. It is not 


Taking—An Eloquent Performance of 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony—Two 


Minor Announcements 
Sra Ane - Vriace &, 190 


| twenty-eight a virtuoso of repute here, has- 
Wty ee given in his resignation from the orchestra, — 

Famous Violinist and Con-| to take effect on May 24, when he ends his ; 
present term as the conductor of the 


ductor Resigns as Second “Pop” concerts. He writes us of his” 


future as follows: ‘I have found it impos- 


“unified” them into a single list as the 
dramatic music of warlike heroes. Volk- 
mann’s overture is thoughtfully dramatic. 
_It characterizes the end of Gloster with cal- 
-oulating pains. Happily for it, Dr. Muck, 
with his quick feeling for music of the thea- 
tre) gave it sharpness of accent and at mo- 
ments declamatory power. Declamatory 
as well, and properly so, was his playing of 
‘LAszt’s musical melodrama, “The Battle of 
“the Huns’’—sacred melodrama, perhaps, 
‘with. the peace of the Church triumphing 
“over the battling warriors. With Beet- 
-hoven’s symphony. the conductor passed 
‘from declamation to ‘a lofty eloquence of 


his fault. that much of this has been 
a weariness to the spirit. A notice- 
able feature has been his tendency 
to give programs of all-of-a-kind 
music, and this has at times made for 
monotony and a mutual “killing” of 
one work by the rest. 

As a man, Dr. Muck has charmed 
by his personality and made himself 
respected by his admirable qualities. 
It is a* pleasure to know that for 
another year, at least, he will remain 


Concert Master, 


H enalel. May €.27¢ 

Mr. Timothee Adamowski, th¢d well 
known violin virtuoso and conductor, 
has resigned his position as second 
concert master of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra. The last season saw 
his 22d year of continuous service as 
violinist in the orchestra. 

Mr, Adamowski will continue to con- 
duct the “Pops’’ for one-third of the 
present season as was arranged. 


} Next season he expects that the ac- 


tivity of the Adamowski trio will be 


ae 


sible to combine the work of the Adamow- 
ski Trio and my solo work with that of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on ac- 
count of rehearsals and such a largé num-~ 
ber of concerts away from Boston. I have 
decided to devote my time entirely ft, 
chamber music and solo work. We have 
a4 new manager—Mr. Bigelow—who is 
taking hold of the Trio and the Quartet, 
and we expect with hard work to do as 
artistic work as is in our power.” It is in- 
teresting and agreeable news that Mr. ° 
Adamowski intends to revive his quartet—- 
the more because, with the dissolution Of 
the Symphony Quartet, the fleld is opr 





™. 


ity ri Dp e for ao wees 


‘certs here. In the.revived quartet, Mr. 
.Adamowski himself will play the first 
‘yiolin; Mr. Kuntz the second; Mr. Zach the 
viola, and Mr. Josef Adamowski, who has 
also resigned from the orchestra, the 
’cello. As for the trio—Messrs. Adamowski 
and Mme. Szumowska—it has already won 
its place in Boston, and of late has made 
its way in other cities. The increasing 
liking for chamber concerts throughout the 
country opens a future to Mr. Adamowski 
and his associates that would have been 
impossible a few years ago. Here in Bos- 
ton, no figure in the orchestra has been 
longer or more generally familiar to the 
public of the Symphony Concerts than 
Mr. Adamowski’s, and almost every sea- 
son it has applauded him in one or another 
concerto as a solo violinist. 


JURNAL—WEDNESDAY, 


ADAMOWSKI LEAVES 


THE SYMPHONY 
ORGHESTRA 


of a new series of chamber con- | 
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The idol of the 

Adamowski, ‘and one of t 

ists of thé Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
is one of the best musicians in the 
country. For nearly twenty-three years 
he has been a leading member of the 
Symphony Orchestra and has won hun- 
dreds of admirers throughout the coun- 
try. 

This favorite of music lovers was born 
in Warsaw in 1858, and there at a tender 
age he. studied the violin under A. 
Kontchi, and, going to Paris in 1876, he 
became a pupil of the famous Massart. 
Three years later he came to America 


and was soloist with Strakosch and 


Clara Louise Kellogg. 

Soon after this he formed a company 
of his own and toured the United States 
with great success. For a long time 
he was connected with the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music and proved 
to be one of the most promising. in- 


MAY 8, 1907. 


TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI, 
WHO RESIGNS FROM 


S¥MPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Famous: Violinist.and Second Con- | 
cert Meister Resigns to Devote At- | 


: 


| 


ayy 


played his way into. recogn on 
rt set took a | | 

awa” tole ing to the happ 
e leaders of..society. 
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A HEARTY END OF THE SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS 


Much Applause for Dr. Muck and a Re. 
markable Perfomance of the “Eroica” 
Symphony — Mr. Kneisel Declines the 


Philadelphia Conductorship and His Quar- 


tet Is to Continue—Arenski’s Piano Con- 
certo in Cambridge—Mr. Bryce’s Faulty 
Theatrical Memory—News of the Day 


Drernre AN\ay by ige 

As the way is at the Symphony f hb 30 
Dr. Muck’s second leave-taking on Sacur- 
day evening was heartier and more festal 
than that of Friday afternoon. His music- 
stand was covered with greenery and 
decked with a large bouquet. Before he 
could begin Volkmann’s overture, he had 
twice to acknowledge the applause of his 
audience. It recalled him as many times 
after Liszt’s tone-poem; and at the end of 
the concert, his audience and his men both 
lingered. The conductor shook the depart- 
ing Mr. Hess warmly by the hand, bowed 
and smiled to the clapping players who were 
now on their feet and then turned to the 
eagerly applauding audience. Twice and 
three times it recalled him, even to cheers, 


and from first to last the spirit of the leave-, |... ,,,,,. 
taking was very spontaneous and sincere. | 
It was the just reward of all the stimulus) 


Dr. Muck has given to the orchestra and of 


hey are classed! 


“Often’in the concerts of the: 


Muck seemed so to amplify and exalt | 

sentially dramatic music. : 
The glory of the leave-taking, ' 

was the performance of Béethoven’s 


phony. Dr. Muck spared none of its lengths, 


and of more vitality. The symphony rosé 
in its large outlines and its intimate der 
tails before the ears and the minds of his 
hearers. The music seemed to spring on 
and on, out of itself into spontaneous ul- 
ness and rounded completeness. Yet will 
in this impression of creating design and 
within all this integrity of structure was 
adroit variety of melodic line and transfor- 
mation, of rhythmic accent and contrast, of 
supple modulation, of tonal weight and ¢ol- 
or, of adroit transition, of gathering climax. 
Not once did Dr. Muck seem to be forcing 
the music. Rather, so spontaneous did it 
all seem, he was seizing its transparent pos- 
sibilities. Recall the variety of orchestral 
song with which he filled the first move- 
ment; the dramatic accent in gradations 
and colorings and contrasts of tone with 
which he intensified the funeral march; the 
keen rhythmic zest of the scherzo; the ela- 
tion of movement and of mood that made 
the variations of. the finale high rhapsody. 
Throughout the symphony moved .on large 
and lofty planes; throughout its. voice was 
noble. The listeners felt the exaltation of 
such beauty and power of sound. The sym- 
phony needed no speculations as to the héro 
of Beethoven’s imagination. It was herolie 
in its own right. H. T. 2 
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Yesterday’s at home given By Dr. and 


all the high, keen and varied pleasure he Mrs. Karl Muck at. the Tuileries was) 
2 Rcdrdaarolter decomp print iver py one of the most congenial, decorative | 
pr, Stimon © - ana best managed of any I have at-: 
nag anticipation of fine achievements tended this year. It called out a large | 
; number, largely representative of the, 
as pleased Dr. Muck $0 end he SCanOn ‘musical and social set. An attractive: 
somewhat as he began it. Last Octo- ~ he ) ‘asthe ie cathe 
ber the fifth symphony of Beethoven and /‘eature was the bountifully laden ane 
shorter pieces that disclosed his powers as adorned with marguerites and white 
a dramatic conductor made his programme. ‘candles, besides being presided over by 
On Saturday he ended the concert with: Mrs. Hugo Munsterberg and Mrs. 
Beethoven’s ‘“Eroica’’ symphony, and be- George W. Chadwick, the ‘former im 
fore it came Volkmann's overture to “Rich- whtte silk and white picture hat, Mrs. | 
ard IIl.,” and Liszt’s tone-poem. of the Chadwick in green chiffon and velvet 
a Ny a — Fy. confirm 7“ ga with pink flower trimmed hat of gray. 
St oR anit- ciechee and teh aratise za Near at hand was Mrs. William Dana 
“4 » -Oreutt serving frappe. i® 
The Meistersingers’ at the first concert, pid taiiet 
it proclaimed them. Wagner’s music is !t was @ pleasure. to be) #0) Fara ety 
dramatic in itself. Whoever the conductor, welcomed as all were by the Messrs. 
it speaks. Volkmann’s, on the other hand, Adamowski, Wallace weet Hs: Pig it 
needs the vitalizing touch of a conductor ick ony eee ene ineeee i 
who can give by ingenious emphasis a mo- tor, “Muck wore 2 white silk gown. 
mentary: vividness to its’ thoughtful “‘ef-:..,. Princesse, enriched with rare lace | 
fects.” Liszt’s tone-poem in turn may and further adorned with a few well 
easily fall away into thunderous scraps of placed jewels, She carried vor lies | 
musical melodrama. Again on Saturday and was assisted by Dr, Muck. ae | 
hight. Dr, Muck gave it the large ag Some of the Guests. 1G ul 
tions and coloring, of a tonal fresco an ) ; ha 3] 
the large voice of grandiose declamation. Conspicuous among mig be tested 
It sounded big, and it did not sound empty. Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, gray crepe, 


¢ention to the Adamowski Trio. 
Conductor of “Pops.” 


New York, May 7.—Changes in the 
constitution of the Boston .Symphony 
Orthestra continue to be made. .Tim- 
othee Adamowski, the second concert- 
meister, has resigned his post and will | 
no longer be seen ‘at the first desk of | et oew 
the first violins: Mr. Adamowski- has |structors in the institution. As a violin 
been twenty-three years a member. of |soloist he has traveled extensively, ap- 
the orchestra, which he joined soon af- pearing with great success. ’ 
ter his debut in this country as a violin In Neg he organized the Adamowsk 
virtuoso. He has frequently appeared Quartet, which found much favolr with 
as a soloist at the concerts of the or- the musical people and drew thousands 
ganization and has been warmly | of enthusiastic people to the many con- 
praised. certs given while he was the leader. 
Mr. Adamowski retires from the. or- A few years ago the Adamowski trio 
chestra to devote his entire time to the} was formed. On Sept. 4, 1908, Timothee 
increasing engagements of the’ Adamow- | Adamowsk! was married to Miss Ger- 
ski trio. This organization consists of] trude Lewis Pancoast, daughter of Dr. 
Mr. Adamowski as violinist, his brother | William H. Pancoast of Philadel ne 
Josef ’cellist, and the latter’s wife, for- This wedding was attendee. by hun reds 
merly Miss Szumowska, pianist. meres of ~: Stie people from all over the 
upil of Paderews country. ; ; 
Sea har aiaying i sont admired, The Endowed with rare combinations of 


Adamowski trio will be heard in this} charms Mrs. Timothee Adamowski i | 
' cured the entree of the most axclusive 
ie ee 2 Pe: aceial set in Boston and won the hearts 
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with: Stunéilisig’ HAE” Of ERROR ATTIC ep ewer en 

wich nange of, wait verve and setiow| MR. ADAMOWSKI’S FAREWELL | 
crepe die ainea Yat" ith bird of Dare” | wis Final A Bee .| 
ie eae, Meo. EG ees | Conductor of the Pepa” | 
of valley lilies and pink roses; Mrs. F, ~ ia aly (qe 


} 
| 


1... Milliken, in white lace, very dainty; 
Miss Foote, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stasny, An audience that filled Symphony H4ll 


Mrs. Philip: Hale, Miss Elfreda Schrop- dF 
der, Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich Warnke, from floor to gallery assembled last even- 
ing not merely to listen to the music and 


ay, ; ; ’ 
|Maj. Henry L. Higginson, Mr. and Mrs. |! ¢9 enjoy the social entertainment, but also 


H. G. Tucker, Otto Sonne, Mrs, Arthur , 

Astor Carey, Mrs. Francis W. Kit- | to applaud and to bid farewell to Mr. Tim- 
tredge, William Kittredge, EB. Fiske; othee Adamowski. It was Mr. Adamowski's 
Beebe, Mrs. Charles A. Cheney, Mrs.| last evening as the leader of the Pop Con- 


| °c ; Pa + 


hi reili C: i >> Mr, ‘ 
ee Ng a eos edeatt, the mitae oS Symphony Orchestra, it was virtually his 


golden brown chiffon silk; F. R. Comee, | farewell performance before the Boston 

Dr. and Mrs, H. H. A. Beach, Parkman public as a Symphony player. 
oe ee ane  Splbbes tha etl Mr. Adamowski wasS warmly received, 
mick. da hata necinase - ache his entire programme was generously ap- 
‘Miss Anita Calef, Mrs. Oliver Crocker; Plauded, and at its conclusion he was given 
Stevens. Mrs. Bazely, George Proctor.} a reception that he will always hold in 
memory. During his career in Boston, 


Frau Augusta Schmidt, Mra. °:B. ll. 
‘Robinson, Mrs. Henry Lee Morse, Mrs. | «which began a quarter of a century ago, he 
‘Has been a leading figure in our musical 


Robert D. Evans, Mrs. B. J. Lang, Mrs. 

Robert M. Morse, Mrs. Jessie Leonard, | % Rings 

Mrs. Walter Wesselhoeft, Mr. and Mrs. “ireles, and it is certain that his retirement 
trom the Symphony Orchestra will in no 


John Devlin, Mr. and Mrs. Josiah 

Quincy, Mrs. S. Parkman_ Blake, Mr. |; wise lessen either his activities or his in- 

and Mrs. Thacher Loring, Miss Loring, !-fyence here in this city. Mr. Adamowski 
first led the orchestra at the Pop Con- 


Mrs. George Dudley Howe, Mrs. Edwar 
certs in 1891, continuing in that position for 


W. Converse. Mr. and Mrs. Franz 

Zerrahn. Holker Abbott, Mrs. George 

Stoddard, Mrs. T. Adamowski, Mr. and four years through the season of 1904, Af- 

Fae ng oA Vv. cre y, odes ph ma ot lg ter a considerable interval, he returned to 

rich, rs. James Delano, Mrs. vere RA SE PO a ee Ee ee ilgle, ees py 

| Burdette. Mrs. Paul Revere Frothing- Ens leader . desk as 1005, and has shared it 
with his associates, Mr. Zach, Mr. Stieube 


‘ham, Mrs. Charles Hellier and Miss | 

‘Hellier, Mrs. Herbert Wallace, Miss. and others, up to the present time. Last 
S | night’s Pop Concert was the 1110th time 
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Wallace, Mrs. William Lindsey and Mis 
|Lesiie Lindsey, who was a picture in) since the beginning, and of these Mr. 
gap bog RRL alg ee el leaving US; 4 qamowski has conducted nearly three 

e® hundred, which is something over one- 
quarter of the entire number. 
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(Photo by Post artist.) «ll Be | 
Dr. Karl Muck, conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and ie sentdu- tor 
season [is 
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| and a ‘black and white toque with yel- 

low aigrettes; Mr. and Mrs. Josiah 
Quincy, .Mrs. Quincy in pearl gray; 





with stunning h 
with bands of 
plumes; Mrs. Jo 
cre de chine, 
and odd-shaped 
dise plumes; 
Jones, in white c 
of valley lilies aj 
I.. Milliken, in W 
Miss Foote, Mr. . 
Mrs. Philip: Hal 
der, Mr. and & 


'Maj. Henry L. . 
H. G Tucker, O 
Astor Carey, M 
tredge, William 
Beebe, Mrs. Ché 
Frederick Conve) 
white veiling ant 
and Mrs. L. H. 
golden brown chi 
Dr. and Mrs, H, 
B. Haven, Mr. a 
Arthur Foote, M 
mick. 

Miss Anita Cak 
Stevens, Mrs. B 
Frau Augusta 
Robinson, Mrs. ] 
Robert D. Evans 
Robert M. Morse 
Mrs. Walter We 
John Devlin, ! 
Quincy, Mrs. S. 
and Mrs. Thache 
Mrs. George Dud 
W. Converse, 
Zerrahn, Holker 
Stoddard, Mrs. " 
' Mrs. E. V. Mitch 
‘rich, Mrs. Jame 
' Burdette, Mrs. 
“ham, Mrs. Ong 
'Hellier, Mrs. 
Wallace, Mrs. W 
| Leslie Lindsey, ' 
coral pink. The 
in a few days f 
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PRESIDENT SPEAKS IN 
PRAISE OF MOTHERS 


———— 


Continued From First Page 


son of the general, and Dr. George Mc- 
Clellan of New Jersey, a nephew, who 
pulled the string releasing the flags in 
which the statue was enveloped, occupied 
seats on the President’s stand. 

The diplomatic corps, the army and 
navy, and civil and military were largely 
represented at the gathering. 

Brigadier-General Henry Cc. Dwight, U. 
S. Volunteers, the president of the So- 
Giety of the Army of the Potomac, pre- 
sided. 

The President delivered a_ typical 
speech, in which he touched upon a 
variety of subjects, including war, peace, 
national pride, the family and the quali- 
ties that make for brotherhood and fra- 
ternity. After extending a greeting on 
behalf of the nation to Mrs. McClellan 
and. her son and others, the President 
said, in’ part: 

“To General McClellan it was given to 
command in some of the hardest fought 
battles and most campaigns in the great 
war of this hemisphere, so that his name 
will be forever linked with the mighty 


memories that arise when we speak of! full duty.” | 
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200 Boys’ Double Bre:} “~ ° an 


Suits, with two. pair|— ° 
1ve 


pants, in four beautiful S 
at the Tuileries Be- 


De eae *Ar, 


4 


patterns, absolutely $4.00 | : 
ue, for Friday and ? ) 
UTE. ie eg an a . 


Boys’ Sailor and Rus} 
Suits, in light and dark) 
cy Scotch material, ages 
10 years, were $4.00, ? 
BIOCIA! Bb. 6 3 sds 5 | 


Boys’ Odd_  Knickerbo: 
Pants, $1.25 and $1.50 « 
ities, in corduroy and chev 


for Friday and Satur- a 


day .. 

Special Young Men’s S$ 
blue serge and fancy cassim 
double breasted 


many, and Many 


Au Revoir. 


Over 160 people represe lly 
the best musical and social contingent, 


passed in and out of the Tuileries, Tues- 
day afternoon, from 4 to 6:30, in response 
to Dr. and Mrs. Karl Muck’s cards of 
invitation. It was a most interesting 
reception from every point of view and a 
gracious way of saying au revoir to the 
many friends the Symphony orchestra 
leader and his wife have made here dur- 


ing e 


coats, worth $10,00, at me 
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Antietam and South Mountain, 
and Malvern, so that we neve! 
of the great army of the Pot 
out having rise before us th 
General McClellan, the man \ 
ized and first led it. There 
given to him the peculiar gif 
is possessed by but very fe 
combine the qualities that w' 
enthusiastic love and admira 
soldiers who fought with and 
and the qualities that in ci' 
deared him peculiarly to all 
in contact with him. 

“We have listened recently 
deal of talk about peace. It 
of all of us to strive for peac 
that it comes on the right te 
lieve that the man who reall: 
work for the State in peace 
man who at need will do well 

“Tf peace is merely gyre 
self-indulgence, for sloth, for | 
the avoidance of duty, have 
Seek the peace that comes 
man armed, who will dare to 
rights if the need should a: 

The President said there w+ 
son in this country he put ak 
soldier—‘“‘the really good ¥ 
good wife and mother who ha 


fore leaving for their holiday in their 
German home. Mrs. Muck, who has an 
attractive face and is of the blonde 
type, was looking exceedingly well in 
an empire gown of cream crepe de chine 
with pailletted lace, and turquoise and 
diamond ornaments. Just back of Mr. 
and Mrs. Muck, as they stood to re- 


ters of blooms which had been sent by 
friends. At the tea table, which was 
done with daisies, Mrs, Muensterberg, 
Mrs. George Chadwick and Mrs, Dana 
Orcutt presided. Mrs. Munsterberg was 
in gray and a hat of the same tone 
with white plumes; Mrs. Chadwick in a 
pale green gown and hat, and Mrs. Or- 
cutt in gray chiffon and a green plumed 
hat. Mr. Josef and Mr. Timothee Adam- 
owski, Mr. Clayton Johns, Mr. Wallace 
Goodrich, Mr. Otto Roth and Mr. Fred- 
erick Converse were the ushers. 


Some of the many who called were Mrs. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, in black silk 
iwith jetted lace and a jet toque with 
| black plumes; Mrs, Henry M. Whitney, 
in pearl gray chiffon and a yellow 
plumed hat banded with purple vel- 
vet; Mrs. James J. Storrow, in green 
cloth and a white hat with pink roses 
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and black velvet; Mr. and Mrs, Franz | 


Zerrahn, the latter in dark fblue cloth, 
with white Irish lace collar and cuffs, 


and a ‘black and white toque with yel- 
low aigrettes; Mr. and Mrs, Josiah 
Quincy, .Mrs. 


ing this, their first year in Boston, be-+ 


an Af Home 


Friends Bid Them 
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the bodice of mauve liberty and lace, 


plumes; Mrs, ‘Thomas Russell, smoke= 
colored cloth with touches of black 


| Me 
fore Sailing for Ger- velvet and yellow on ‘her white hat; | 


Mrs. Frederick S. Converse, dark ‘blue, 
silk figured in white, the bodice al- 
most. entirely of white lace, and a 
pale ‘blue hat done in mauve; Mrs, 
Wallace Goodrich, dark gray cloth 
and a large black hat with white 
marabout feathers; Mrs, Stanley Mc-) 


‘Cormick, in Gobelin blue cloth and @) 


Heratad-———t {2,140 t 


pearl gray plumed ‘hat; Mrs. T. Ad-, 
amowski, ‘black cloth with Persian: 
embroidery and a black plumed hat; 
Mrs. Josef Adamowski, ‘blue cloth and. 
a leghorn hat with yellow roses; Mrs., 
William Lindsey, in black chiffon and 
lace with pompadour insets over white 
and a large pale blue hat; Miss 
Leslie Lindsey, in coral colored chiffon, 
eloth and a plumed hat to match; Mrs, 
William A. L. Bazeley, dark blue voile 
with silk straps and a white hat with 
brown feathers; Mr. and Mrs. Philip’ 

Mrs. Hale wearing pale blue 
Mr. ‘Arthur ‘Foote, Miss Katherine: 
Foote, who wore blue cloth and a@ 
black toque with pink roses, Mrs, 
Robert M. Morse, in cream-colored 
cloth with insets of lace and embroi-) 
‘dery and a shaded red toque; Mrsy 


| Henry Lee Morse, in dark ‘blue voile, 


ceive, were arranged baskets and clus- 


Quincy in pearl gray: 


with white lace and a black plumed 
hat: Miss Anita Calef, French ‘blue 
voile with white lace and a black hat: 
with black and white plumes, Miss 
Ida Vose, a dark ‘blue princess g0W a 
with white lace and a blue hat with) 
pale blue flowers and shaded plumes}! 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, all in flack, eX. 
cepting the purple paradise aigrette | 
on her toque; Mr. George Proctor, Mr 

and Mrs. L. H. Mudgett, Mr. F. BR 

Comee, Maj. Henry lL. Higginson, Dr,, 
William Sturgis Bigelow, Mrs. R. Dy! 
Evans and Miss Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lang, Mr. Parkman Haven, Mr. George | 
w. Chadwick, Mr. William P. Blake) 
Mr. E. Pierson Beebe, Mr. Holker Albs 
pott, Mrs. A, A. Carey, Mr. and Mrs, 
Vinton, Mrs. Charles Cheney and Mr. 
‘and Mrs. C. Howard Walker, td 
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a epoca THE ‘SYM 
“PHONY? ! 


¥%. 
— 


% ae Mipitoe of the ‘Transcript: may Ve 40 

. There is a rumor abroad that some fif 
rte of the present players of the Symphony 
Orchestra are to be discharged at the end 
of the current season and their places filled 
‘by* new importations. As a concert-goer 
“whose attendance on Saturday night has 
been, since 1889, nearly as constant as the 
recurring weeks upon the calendar, and as 
a lover of the members of the orchestra 
jointly and severally, I find this rumor dis- 

quieting from several points of view. 

First, ‘a year ago the orchestra was de- 
‘elared ‘the peer of almost any Puropean 
‘Orchestra. Is it possible that in the short 
time since such deterioration can have 
taken place as to require that percentage 
‘of expulsions? Or does the reason for such 
‘deterioration lie elsewheref Is it possible, 
_if the tenure of office is in the power of the 


firacts will n pay: ‘be renew 


éeonsiderably less than Attach. ge sole 


Meeahon for this action .is want of due effi- 


ciency on the part of the men* affected. 
Of that efficiency in a body of ninety-five 
men, someone must be the final judge and 
authority, and that one in an orchestra, or- 
ganized as is ours, is necessarily the con- 
ductor. No one knows so well as he by 
daily and intimate knowledge the capacity 
of his men for the work in hand and the 
spirit in which they approach it. No one 
is so directly responsible for the mainte- 
nance and the raising of its standard of 


‘proficiency. If he believes that certain of 
/his men are inefficient, when abler men can 


be found to take their places, and acts ac- 
cordingly, there can be no appeal from his 
decision. If he were to be swayed by the 
preferences of one or another of his hear- 
ers, by personal considerations or by senti- 
mental sympathies, there would be an end 
to the discipline. and decision. necessary 
to the. control of such an organization as 


~ THE HOMAGE OF VERS 


‘a. x | ‘he Minor Poet Sings, After Some 
As foacetsaitat of the 


Symphony Orchestra. 


adventures, to Dr. Muck and He 
Gebhard, and of Sibelius and 


Beginning Jraw, 


ua i? 


Franck, with a Woful ajey. 270 one 


Work T00 Hard—Carl Wendling of Ne a upon a time, in i” in the wjn a 


at is just past, the poet heard Sibelius’s- 


. r i Baty | 
Germany Succeeds Him. sympnony in E minor as Dr. Muck 


chamber concert, César Franck’s quintet’ 


the Symphony Orchestra played ét and, ati . 


I* minor for plano and strings as Mr. nae ¢ 


At his own urgent request Prof Willy | “C2 Gebhard and the Syinphony Quarte 
Hess has been released from his duties} P@ved !t. Straightway the poet wrot 
as concert master of the Boston Sym-| Y?S®S Of the symphony that ‘ne inscribed 


rhony orchestra. With his. family he| PD; Muck and of tae quintet taat he ing 
will sail for Germany next. month and | scribed to Mr. Gebhard. And in due course: 
will spend next winter in Europe. His’ he sent the verses to the musical editor of 
reasons for leaving Boston are that his ' _ the Transcript. A chance pigeon-hole, bid- 


‘conductor, that he can in one year suffi- | the Symphony Orchestra. High»as its rank | 
as to justify many summary dismissals? | ter and no orchestra can stand still, how- , \ Mes a full tide of a season, for m 

‘wants to rest, and incidentall fill any a week, 
Is it advisable, in. view of the short con- | ever painful personally changes in it may : , ios 


‘ | It might be holding them still, if the 
rumerous solo engagement sg ; ’ magic 
tract of the conductor, that fifteen vacan- |‘he, The conductor tinent which Her veal oiferet ia shes of the “Complainte” of the poet had not set 


| three years here have entailed a vast den to detain them for a day, has Meld. 


in such matters acts 


ciés be created that may readily recur one }yjke the head of any other organization in 


year hence, shall the incoming conductor 
see fit? Amalgamation of new material 
takes time; will the orchestra at the end 
of Dr. Muck’s service be improved by the 
substitution of even better players perhaps 
at one-seventh or one-sixth of the desks? 
Second, the effect on the men of a loose 
‘tenure of office is of the very worst. The 
‘feeling that a slip, or even several ‘slips, 
' may cause discharge, creates a nervous 
condition conducive to the making of those 
slips; No one wishes to introduce the life 
‘tenure said to obtain in Germany, but some 
“middle ground giving. reasonable assurance 
of continuance in office may be found. The 
falling-off in skill of the players under this 
strain occasionally works great hardship 
in our orchestra. The members deserve 
special consideration owing to the difficulty 
in obtaining new positions. Having re- 
‘signed from the Musical Union, they must 
seek readmittance, which is at best prob- 
‘Yematical and accompanied by a severe fine. 
The very pension fund is endangered. If 
ten years’ service (as I understand) is re- 
quired, what reason is there for enthusi- 


‘asm in playing, and rehearsing for two | 


-business or in the professions, who is re- 


sponsible for its efficiency and sets that 
efficiency above every other consideration. 
As for the Pension Fund, the ordering of it 
from the first has been in the hands of the 
men. Retiring players receive its benefits, 
if under its rules they are entitled to them, 
or else their own contributions to the fund.] 


or three extra concerts, when any one of ! 


the players may at any time find himself 
out of the organization and all its bene- 
fits? dt is sincerely to be wished that the 
rumor is false and that the men whose 


‘loyalty and endeavor are undoubted may | 


find assurance and stability in office. 
Pee CHARLES PEABODY 
EE Cambridge, April 29. 


[The facts in the case are briefly these: 
* ‘The players of the Symphony Orchestra are 
ens raged under contracts of varying length, 


At the end of the current 


- them free. By its spell the verses to Sibelius ~ 

“and Franck have leapt their prison. It is an 
appealing “‘complainte,’’ akin to the “priéres’”’ 
tnat the song-mongers are hawking in these 

- spring twilights in the lanes and alleys of 


| of the best violinists and best concert. 


Montmartre. It deserves, therefore, to her- 


ald the captives it has released. 


THE “COMPLAINTE”’ 


Dear H. T. P., 
When night shades flee 
And dawn leaps o’er the hills, 
My first thought gropes about for thee 
And, ’twixt quick sarugs and chills, 
‘My voice intones a litany! 
And at broad noon, 
When roses swoon, 
Still will I pause to say: 
“IT wonder wuether, very soon, 
Kind H. T. P. will pay 
Respect to my wild Ugrian croon ”” 
And, H. T. P., 
-In revery, 
When eve returns again, 
“Sibelius and his symphony” 
Are ever my refrain, 
My moan, my plaintive psalmody ! 


And now the freed verses: 


SIBELIUS’S E-MINOR SYMPHONY 


. (To Dr. Karl Muck and the Boston dra: 
Orchestra) 
PROF WILLY HESS. 


I, 


His successor for next season will. be ‘ | 
Carl Wendling, who comes to Boston Andante, ma non troppo—Allegro energico 


next fall on a year’s leave of absence, og-laden, lo, a blare and rush of winds 


from his duties as concert master at "rom highlands where the June day dwells 


the Hoftheater in Stuttgart. Mr Wen- bereft | 
dling has the reputation of being: one Of night and moon and stars!’ And from. 
that blare 

rasters in Germany. He was concert: ©omes forth, gnost-like, a lonely, bleating 
master at the last festival in Bayreuth. call— 


Is it a minstrel piping ancient tales ca, 





"a 


OF combats won, and. battles bravely lost? 
‘Mirrored in ponds and interlinking lakes ; 
The rocks and fir-tree forests listen, too, 
And, islet-locked, the dull, gruff Finnison sea 
Its foam-coat shakes; as it were, a mighty 
| bear | 
Of mythic Northern lore; while frosty blasts 
‘Sweep from the tundras far beyond those 
neigints 
Where June beholds no stars nor moon nor 
night. 
Il. 
Andante, ma non troppo lento 


Hush! The lone minstrel lays aside fis pipe, 

And tunes a harp, that he may softly chant 

Heroic deeds of singlehanded might ; 

Or, a still gentler legend fraught with love; 

How a grave, simple youth grew lean and 
sad 

“With yearning for the unknown outer world, 

Till the red lips of some grave, simple lass 

Whispered nim that in Finland he must stay ; 

‘Whilst thick larch-boughs concealed close- 
twining arms, 

And summer breezes muted many a kiss 

And ardent vow. But hark! Whence comes 
this wail 

For hearts, once happy, grown all cold and 
still? 


Oh, the sad beauty of the minstrel’s chant, | 


Subdued o rising, dusky with strange snade, 

Or weil~*'y ch with twilight-crimson tints 

Andi gleams of gold through interlacing | 
pines, 

Which turn to silver ’mongst the reedy fens! 


ITI. 
Allegro 
A clasgn and clatter mixed with roll of 
drums ! 
It is a rude, smoke-scented fishers’ fair, 
Where greasy Lapps, come from the Arctic 
wastes, 
‘Barter deer-skins for strings of Venice 
| beads, 
And drink or join in some rough peasant 
dance ; 
While boats are hauled high on the dull- 
white sand, 
And flaxen-haired, grave men.spin sailors’ 
: yarns, 
Or tell ghost tales about the marshy wilds, 
tWntil they smoke and drink themselves to 
: sleep, 
Nor hark ‘the clatter, nor the roll of drums! 


IV. 


Finale (Quast una Fantasia) Andante— 
Allegro molto 


Yet once again the minstrel takes his pipe | 


To- wake anew tne wildwood’s savage 
breast. 

But hark! Not nature only answer makes: 

The deep, keen passion of a people’s wrongs 

Takes up the primal strain, and moans and 
grieves 


‘War ior one’s life and ‘war for Mberty ; 
A flood, a torrent, whose fierce, tingling 
i rush : 

$mothers and drowns all tones of lesser 


-:power | ts 
In its Merculean roar of victory! 


CESAR FRANCK’S QUINTET IN F MINOR 
(To Heinrich Gebhard) 


I. 
Molto moderato quasi lento—Alilegro 


Gray, cloud-swept northern skies; 
Brown, wind-swept northern heaths, 
With scruboaks hung with wreaths 
Of bronzed, frost-shrivelled leaves— 
A place for memoried sighs, 
Winere the lone spirit grieves 
Until its pent-up tears 

Break from the thrall of years 

And, in a bitter flood, 

Rouse the long dormant blood! 


II. 
Lento con molto sentimento 


Is this a vision? Hush! What may it be? 


An echo, and uncertain whispering? 


What tribute do tnese shadowy pilgrims | 


bring 
From combats or from triumphs of tthe past? 
Whence come 'they, over waat storm-haunted 
sea, 
To seek heart solace on still slopes at last? 
With folded hands, to quench mad passion’s 
fire | 
Tn' wes of mystic, sunset-calm desire ; 
To feel the thrill of olden, troublous dreams 
Renewed, transfigured, sanctified by gleams 
From Love's celestial, glorious sacristy ; 
Robed all in samite stoles of revery, 


| They pass through pillared cloisters dimly 


lit 

Before their coming—walks where ivy 
weaves 

Dark runes; where white doves, cooing, 
flit 

From sculptured pavements to moss-girdled 
eaves. 

An! shall they stay to smile where Love’s 
cheex glows 

Laintily as a dawn-kissed damask rose, 


Or as the opalescent blush that twines 


Round marble filigree of Orient sarine? 


III, 
Allegro non troppo, ma con fuoco 


A swirling of dense mist— 


And fark! a rush of wings, 
Masning, lightning swift: 

As when a courier brings 

A message or a gift, 

Then far away has sped 

Ere one’s ear scarce may list 
His steed’s receding tread! 
Whilst, as wind-voices. fly, 

So leaps the heart to cry 


i oA RIE Fag iy ‘3 AYRE : Piety 
fbi aR HY 


Symphony Concerts; “Erminie” — 
in Jordan Hall; the “Pops” 
Commence Again. -— 


Neva, Massy BY PHILIP HALE. /4°7 bs 


HE season of 1906-07, which was brought to’a close by the Pia} 
phony concert last night, was qa distinguished one in certain ways, 


The Symphony orchestra played under a new conductor; an- 
other orchestra was established here; Mr. Lang, the conductor of the 
Cecilia Society from its foundation, laid down the baton. 

Foreign composers visited us. Mr. Leoncavallo came first with a 
queer orchestra and a still queerer assortment of Italian singers. He be- 
haved in a dignified manner and took his music seriously, even when he . 
was conducting the overture to “Roland of Berlin.” A brave man, too, 
for he did not turn a hair during the performance of the grand septet 
from “I Medici.”’ | 

Mr. Camille Saint-Saens, who was used by the critics in New York as. 
2 club to lambast his countrymen of the ultra-modern school, beamed on_ 
us and played three of his own waltzes in rapid succession; but even his 
Canary waltz did not console us fora programme which did not include 
any one of his symphonic poems. 

Mr. Coleridge-Taylor came and did not conduct any one of his choral 
works at a Cecilia concert. His chamber music did not turn from the 
error of their ways those who do not believe that the American music of 
the future must be based on Negro, Indian and Creole tunes. 

The Handel and Haydn performed Handel's “Belshazzar” for the 
first time, it is said, in America. After the performance this statement 
was readily believed by some, who forgot that “David,” by the Chevalier 
Neukomm, was once a favorite oratorio in Boston. | 

The Cecilia performed for the first time in this city Pierne’s “Chil- 
dren's Crusade” and an abridged version of Paine’s ‘‘Azara.” 7 

The end of the season saw the death of the Choral Art Society, for | 
its leader, Mr. Goodrich, is now the conductor of the Cecilia. 

There were visiting prima donnas, who gave song recitals and concerts: | 
Mines. Melba, Sembrich, Eames, Gadski, and Schumann-Heink. Mme. Melba 
shone resplendent. Nor should Mme. Nordica be forgotten, who gave one of the — 
most entertaining vaudeville shows ever seen in the town, 

Pianists visited us for the first time; Mme. Goodson, who came prudently 
provided with letters to patrons and patronesses of art; Miss Schnitzer, who 
brought no letters:and revealed a surprisingly developed mechanism and a po. 
etic, fiery, imaginative soul; Dr. Neitzel, a scholarly critic with a pretty wit. 

Mr. Macmillen of Marietta played the violin and showed that the reports of — 
his proficiency which were published in the London journals were not wholly _ 
incredible. Mr. Hartmann, known here some years ago as a child wonder and 
then as a student, returned a well equipped virtuoso. 3 

‘Madam Butterfly” was performed here (in English) for the first time by Mr, 
Savage's company and later (in Italian) by the Metropolitan Opera House Com- 
pany. ‘Hansel and Gretel’’ was performed here for the first time in an ade- — 
quate manner and in German. Mr. Converse’s music to ‘Jeanne d’Arc’’ was 
heard in connection with Mr. Mackaye’s play. 


In soul-o’erwhelming ecstasy of woe: Anew its deep refrain The week of grand opera vouchsafed to us by Mr. Conried was made con- % 

The tyranny of Swedish lords and Russtan| Before life's pulse snail wane ‘ | spicuous chiefly by the impersonations of Miss Geraldine Farrar, the vocal — 
_  CZars, WILLIAM STRUTHERS — wealth of Mr. Caruso, the pluck and intelligence of Mme. Jacoby, the general — 

Tae fox and wolf, in human guise and garb; 

The age on age of strife and agony ; 
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No one, on the other hand, is so fool- 
| reason for spending time and 


jsh as to insist that the newcomers 

should drive out the classics who in 
saute symphonies by Bendix and 
a “Olaf’s Wedé@thg Dance” 


their own day were revolutionaries. Can 
there not be evolution in music, in mu 
‘sical taste? Should we all be obliged 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1906-1907. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 


Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


BacH: Suite No. 2, in B minor, for Flute and Strings (von 
Biilow’s Arrangement), October 20,1906 . . 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3, in G major, for Three Violins, 
Three Violas, Three erence and crt March 
o, 1907... 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, 
55, May 4, 1907 . . 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67, October 13, 1906 . 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92, December 22, 1906 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93, March 9, 1907 
Overture, ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3, Op. 72, December 1, 1906 
Overture to Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont,’’ Op. 84, December 22, 1906, 
Concerto in G major, for Pianoforte, Op. 58 (OTTO 
NEITZEL *), December 22, 1906. . . 
BENDIX, VICTOR: chars tu No. 4, in D minor, Op. 30,t April 
27,1907. 
“Harold in in Italy, " Symphony in Four “Movements, 
with Viola Solo, Op. 16 (Viola Solo he: ot FERIR f), 
January 26, 1907. 


ne RDU NE *\ Niarvambher 7 cr a 


Overture, ‘The Roman Carnival,”’ ae 
Minuet of Will-o’ -the-wisps, Ballet of Sylphs, and Rékéczy 

a from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust,’’ October 27, 
Melody, ‘The Captive,” Op. 12 (BERTHA CHILD *), March 30, 


‘‘Hroica,”’ Y 


BERLIOZ: 


| 


_ 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68, October 27, 
1906. . 
Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80, February 16, 1907 . 
Variations on a Theme of — Haydn, Op. 56a, December 
29, 1906 
Concerto in B-flat major, No. 2, for Pianoforte and Orches- 
tra, Op. 83 (OssIP GABRILOWITSCH *), February 16, 
SOOM: 4s 
BROCKWAY: Symphony i in D major, “Op. 12, ) April 6, 1907 . 
BRUCKNER: Symphony in E major, No. 7, December 1, 1906 
CHABRIER: ‘‘Espafia,’’ Rhapsody for Orchestra, April 27, 1907 
CHADWICK: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Cleopatra,”’ ** December 15, 
1906... . 
CHERUBINI: Overture to the Opera, “The Abencerrages, ” March 
30, 1907. 
CHOPIN: Concerto in E minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 
| 11 (ANTOINETTE SzUMOWSKA), November 17, 1906 . . 
CONVERSE, F. S.: ‘‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’’ Orchestral Fantasy 
(after the Poem by Walt Whitman), Op. 19,** a3} 
ary 26,1907. . 
DEBUSSY: “The Sea,” Three Orchestral Sketches, eK March 2, 
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mse to the “wishes of prominent subscribers,” who insisted on hearing again” 


“the “delightful old tunes.” 
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There were excellent chamber concerts, and the announcement was made 


_ that in future there will be no Boston symphony quartet, no quartet supported 
directly by the Boston symphony orchestra. 


- . But the true feature of the season was the performance for the first time in 
this city of Debuscy’s “Sea,” the symphony and violin concerto of Sibelius—the 


: superb performance of the concerto by Maud Powell is naturally included—and 
Strauss’ “Symphonia Domestica.’’ Performances of familiar orchestral works 


as led by Dr. Muck were also memorab]l 


| The True Features, 

-For greater than virtuoso, operatic 
heroine, prima donna in song, orchestral 
conductor, is the work performed, 

Dr. ‘Muck brought out compositions 
that justly provoked the question: ‘Why 
cid he do it?’’ Was there any good ang 
sufficient reason for spending time and 
labor on the symphonies by Bendix and 
Brockway, and ‘‘Olaf’s Wedd@tng Dance’”’ 
by Ritter? 

‘There was good reason for producing 
Reger’s Serenade. The man is much dis- 
cussed; he has hysterical followers and 


bitter foes. It was only fair to the com-, 


e, 


lished long ago, rigidly and forever? 


| Does any one believe that a melodic 


thought must always have an orthodox 


jecontour; that an experimenter in har- 


monic schemes is necessarily a danger- 
ous person; that a new colorist is a 
blasphemer; that the impressionist in 
music should be led ‘to the stake? 

No one, on the other hand, is so fool- 
ish as to insist that the newcomers 
should drive out the classics who_in 
their own day were revolutionaries. Can 
there not be evolution in music, in mu~ 
sical taste? Should we all be obliged to 


grovel in the dust before the shrine of 
-|the sonata form? 


| Dr. Muck’s Programmes. 
It is a good thing also that the pro- 
grammes arranged by Dr, Muck have 


poser and to the audience that his music! excited debate. 


should be heard, The ‘‘Polyeucte’’ mu- 
sic of Tinel will jn all probability not be 
played nere again, but Tinel was al- 
ready known as the composer of the 
oratorio “Franciscus,’’ and there might 
have been curiosity to become acquaint- 
‘ed with his chief orchestral work. 

No doubt there are many who did 
not like the compositions by Debussy, 
Sibelius and Strauss, which have been 
ramed above. No doubt there are 


Yany who were bored by them, This 


Was natural and to be expected. Music 
of this radical nature must inevitably 
provoke stormy opposition. The ul- 
tra-mnoderns are sharing the fate of 
Monteverde, Gluck, Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Schumann, Verdi, Wagner, Franck, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky. 

{-do not say that the works by De- 


hussy. Sibelius and Strauss are im- 


mortal or that they will be as im- 
pressive 100 years hence as they are 
toda’. for there is nothing more un- 
certain and also more laughable than 
prophecy in matters of art, The 
aunt and terrible old man smiles at 
the prophet and with a stroke of his 
scythe cuts him down together with 
those for whom the prophet had al- 
ready shaped pedestals. do say that 
this music should be heard under the 
best possible conditions; that it should 
be- judged not in comparison with 
music by Beethoven or Brahms, not 
with music by Bach and Schumann, 
but by itself or in comparison with 
music of those contemporary in 
theught asin life. For there are com~ 
yosers who are even now publishing 

ough they are dead. 


“Unless there be fierce discussion over 


‘art, that art is commercial, @i@gpritical 


or stagnant, and there is no Juugment in 
the hearer, : 

_ Bvery phase of development in music 
should be as interesting as any phase 
of development in chemistry, electricity, 


any one believe for a. 


nt that form in music was estab- 


The Herald has often discussed the 


‘question of programme-making, and it | 
i does not now purpose to inquire curious. | 


‘ly into this art. 


If any one without prejudice should | 


look over Dr. Muck’s programmes of 
last season, he would be struck first of 
all by the catholicity of the man. . The 
classics, old" and new, the romanticists. 
f-am Bach to Debussy, were impartially 
represented. Dr. Muck has welcomed 
the Finn and the Frenchman, the Pole 
and the Norwegian. That most sensi- 
tive person, the American composer, 
has every reason to applaud this ad- 
mirable conductor. Brockway, Chad- 
wick, Converse, Hadley, MacDowell, 
Paine are the names of the Americans 
whose works were heard, and their 
music was rehearsed as diligently and 
erformed with as much care as though 
hey had all received foreign wreaths 
and diplomas. 

However singular the arrangement of 


some of the programmes may have ap- | 
peared, Dr. Muck had undoubtedly a | 
purpose in the arrangement. One pro-. 


gramme was classical; another was 
modern and romantic; one,was of an 
‘almost. strictly national character; 
‘another was a study in the development 
of the symphony. Probably the least 
effective was the one in which Smetana 
followed Noskowski, and Dvorak fol- 
lowed Smetana, with Tschaikowsky’'s 


\‘*Pathetic’’ symphony as the final num- 
‘ber. That two Bohemians were thus 
grouped with a Pole was unfortunate, | 
for a similarity in tonal color brought | 


monotony. Dr. Muck’s dramatic insight 
and his imaginative faculty were never 
better displayed than when he placed 
Smetana’s overture to “The Sold sride’’ 
immediately after Chabrier’s dazzling 
“Espana.’’ There was mo anti-climax; 
there was a contrast without a loss of 
intensity; neither composition suffered, 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1906-1907. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 


Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


° ‘ : PAGE 
BacH: Suite No. 2, in B minor, for Flute and Strings (von 


Bulow’s Arrangement), October 20, 1906 . .... . 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3, in G major, for Three Violins, 
Three Violas, Three Violoncellos, and Bass,** March 
re ange te fe oy ae ont LoS, go te tae eS 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, ‘‘Eroica,’’ Op. 
55, May 4, 1907 sree asset uke ae SY es 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67, October 13, 1906 . 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92, December 22, 1906 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93, March 9, 1907 
Overture, ‘‘Leonore”’ No. 3, Op. 72, December 1, 1906 . . 
Overture to Goethe's ‘‘Egmont,’’ Op. 84, December 22, 1906, 
Concerto in G major, for Pianoforte, Op. 58 (OTTO 
Merram *), December 22, 19006 ... 5 . «6s i 4. 
BENDIX, Victor: Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 30,f April 
oe, Me ie ae a) eh sg 5 ieee awe ee Mae 
BERLIOZ: ‘‘Harold in Italy,’ Symphony in Four Movements, 
with Viola Solo, Op. 16 (Viola Solo by E. FErrIr f), 
January 26, 1907 . nas He ht i ea 


HDpervareTan *\ Niarrambhear o rank 


Overture, "Tue Roman Carnival,” Op. 9)... ae 

Minuet of Will-o’-the-wisps, Ballet of Sylphs, and Rakéczy 
— from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust,’’ October 27, 
Se 


Melody, ‘The Captive,” Op. 12 (BERTHA CHILD *), March 30, 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68, October 27, 


Renter a. 2166s seth” tak “ah UE) SEER IR ae 
Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80, February 16, 1907 . 
Variations on a Theme of Josef Haydn, Op. 56a, December 

29, 1906 E Rté: ez eosk NOE ae cele eee 
Concerto in B-flat major, No. 2, for Pianoforte and Orches- 

tra, Op. 83 (Ossie GABRILOWITSCH *), February 16, 

RN ea igtgtOel  Me! Bly cel. '4 pa Wh es wt ikihe ec aie 

BROCKWAY: Symphony in D major, Op. 12,** April 6, 1907 . 
BRUCKNER: Symphony in E major, No. 7, December 1, 1906 
CHABRIER: ‘‘Espafia,’’ Rhapsody for Orchestra, April 27, 1907 
CHADWICK: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ ** December 15, 
CHERUBINI: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Abencerrages,’’ March 
i SUE gg ey re a a sl oe Se. Ae eee 
CHOPIN: Concerto in E minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 
é 11 (ANTOINETTE SzUMOWSKA), November 17, 1906 . . 
CONVERSE, F. S.: ‘‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’’ Orchestral Fantasy 
(after the Poem by Walt Whitman), Op. 19,** Janu- 
ee a a IS sk age ee i erate 
DrBussy: ‘‘The Sea,’ Three Orchestral Sketches,** March 2, 





_ 1907, wtie April 20, 1907 . 
DuKas: Scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice ” (after a Ballad 
by Goethe), February 9, 1907 . 
Dvoiike: Dramatic Overture, ‘‘ Husitsk4,’ 5 Op. 67, March I 6, 


907 
ELGAR: p <n “Tn the South,’ és Op. 50, “December 15, 1906 . 
FRIED: Prelude and Double Fugue, for Full Orchestra of Strings, 
Op. 10,** March 30, 1907 ; 
GLAZOUNOFF: Symphony i in B-flat’ aiajoe, ‘No. 5. Op. 55, No- 
vember 24, 1906 . . 
GOLDMARK: Overture to “‘Sakuntala, i Op. 13, January 5, 1907, 
Grigc: Concert Overture, ‘‘In Autumn,’”’ Op. 11,** April 20, 
1907 . 
Geninets 4 in A minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 16 
(KATHARINE Goopson **) January 19, 1907 . . 
Hapiky: ‘‘Salome,’’ Tone Poem for Orchestra, after Oscar 
Wilde’s Tragedy, Op. 55,f April 13,1907. 
Haypn: Symphony in D major (B. & H., No. 2), March 9, 1907, 
Symphony in G major (B. & H., No. 13), October 20, 1906, 
Iiszt: Symphonic Poem, No. 11, * “The Battle of the Huns,”’ 
May 4, 1907 . . 
Episode No. 2 from Lenau’s ‘‘Faust”: Scene in the ‘Tavern 
(Mephisto Waltz), March 2, 1907. . 
Shepherds’ Song at the Cradle ** and March of the Three 
Holy Kings, from the Oratorio ‘‘Christus,’’ December 
29, 1906. 
iaiatee in E- flat major, No. I, for Pianoforte and Orches- 
tra (Moritz ROSENTHAL), December I,1906.. 
MacDowE.L: Orchestral Suite in E minor, No. 2, “Indian,” " 
Op. 48, April 6, 1907 . . 
MENDELSSOHN: Overture to “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Op. 21, January 19, 1907 . 
MOZART: Symphony i in C major, with Fugue F inale, “Jupiter” 
(K. 551), October 20, 1906 . 


‘Spour: Concerto No. 9, in D minor, for Violin poe Auheaal 


(WILLY Hkss fT), October 20, 1906 


STRAUSS, RICHARD: ‘Symphonia Domestica” (in One Movement), 


. 1215, 1706 
1055 
1389 


575 
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1671 
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1600 
1298 
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1830 


1254 


770 
532 
1524 
895 


130 


118 


Op. 53,** February 16, 1907, and March 30, 1907 . 1135, 1480 


Tone Poem, ‘‘Don Juan’’ (after N. ennai, Op. 26, October 


27, 1906 


180 


VERDI: Recitative and Aria, ‘‘Ah! fors’ @ lui,” * from ‘‘La Tra® 
viata” (NELLIE MELBA), January 26, 1907. 
VOLKMANN: Overture to Shakespeare’s Tragedy, “Richard 

ITT.,’ -sharp minor, Op. 68, May 4, 1907 . 
Concerto i in A minor, for Violoncello and Orchestra, Op. 33 
(HEINRICH WARNKE Tt), January 5, 1907 . 
WaGNER: A ‘‘Faust” Overture , October 13, 1906 . 
A Siegfried Idyl, October 1 3, 1906. . 
Prelude ~ ‘*The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” October 1 3, 
1906 3". 
Overture to the Opera “Rienzi, a December 5, 1906 ts 
WEBER: Smenetiarn to the Opera, “Der Eretechate, ’” November 3, 
ls eee 
Overture to the Opera “‘Buryanthe,’ “5 April 6, 1907 . og 
Overture to the Opera ‘‘Oberon,” November 17, 1906 . ! 
Scene and Aria, ‘‘Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,’’ from ‘‘ Der 
Freischtitz” (OLIVE FREMSTAD*), November 3, 1906 


SUMMARY. 
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STRUBE: Concerto in F-sharp minor, No. +: for Violin and Or- 
chestra (TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI T), ‘December 29, 1906, 742 
TINEL: Three Symphonic Pictures for Orchestra, derived from 
P. Corneille’s Tragedy, ‘‘Polyeucte,”’ i 21,** Febru- 
ary 9, 1907 . . 
TSCHAIKOWSKY: Symphony No. 6, “Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 
74, March 16, 1907 . . . 1402 
‘Romeo and Juliet, » ‘Overture-fantasia after Shakespeare, 
April 13, 1907 . . . 1638 
Concerto in D major, for Violin, Op. 35 (ALEXANDER 
PETSCHNIKOFF), November 24, 1906 i Te 431 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 1, ‘in B-flat 
minor, Op. 23 (OLGA SAMAROFF), February 9, 1907 . . 1066 


Pe ee Se OT ae a 
** The Sea’’ was played twice. 
t The “Symphonia Domestica” was played twice. 


1089 WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 
_ SYMPHONIES. | 

BENDIX: Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 30, April 27, 1907. 
Brockway: Symphony in D major, Op. 12, April 6, 1907. 
GLAZOUNOFF: Symphony in B-flat major, No. 5, Op. 55, Novem- 

ber 24, 1906. 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 1, in E minor, January 5, 1907. 
Strauss: ‘‘Symphonia Domestica, ” Op. 53, February 16, 1907. 
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SYMPHONIC POEMS, ETC. 


CHADWICK: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ December 15, 1906. 

CONVERSE: ‘“The Mystic ‘Trumpeter,’ ’ Orchestral Fantasy (after 
the Poem by Walt Whitman), Op. 19, January 26, 1907. 

Drsussy: ‘‘The Sea,’’ Three Orchestral Sketches, March 2, 1907. 

HADLEY: ‘ ‘Salome,” ‘Tone Poem after Oscar Wilde’s Tragedy, 
Op. 55, April 13, 1907. 

Liszt: Shepherds’ Song at the Cradle, from ‘‘Christus,’’ Decem- 
ber 29, 1906. 

NoskowskI: ‘‘The Steppe,’’ Symphonic Poem in the form of an 
Overture, Op. 66, March 16, 1907. 

Ritter: ‘‘Olaf’s Wedding Dance,’’ Op. 22, March 2, 1907. 

TINEL: Three Symphonic Pictures derived from Corneille’s Trag- 
edy, ‘‘Polyeucte,’”’ Op. 21, February 9, 1907 

SUITES, VARIATIONS, ETC. 

BacH: Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3,.in G major, March 9, 1907. 

FRIED: Prelude and Double Fugue for Strings, Op. 10, March 
30, 1907. 

REGER: Serenade, Op. 95, April 13, 1907. 

SCHUMANN, G.: Variations and Double Fugue on a Merry Theme, 
Op. 30, December 15, 1906 


OVERTURES AND PRELUDES. 
GRIEG: Overture, ‘‘In Autumn,’’ Op. 11, April 20, 1907 . 


CONCERTOS. 
SIBELIUS: Concerto in D minor, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 
47 (MauD PowELL), April 20, 1907 . 


ee a ee 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 


Mr. TimoTH&e ADAMOwSKI,{ Violinist, December 29, 1906, 
Strube’s Concerto in F-sharp minor, No. 2. 

Mrs. BERTHA CUSHING CHILD,* Contralto, March 30, 1907, F, 
Rossi’s ‘‘Ah! give me back that heart, ’’ from the Opera 
‘*Mitrane’”’; Berlioz’s ‘‘The Captive,” Op. 12 (Sketch), 

Mme. OLIVE FREMSTAD,* Contralto, November 3, 1906, Scene 
and Aria, ‘‘Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,’’ from ‘‘ Der 
Freischtitz’”’; Schumann’s ‘‘Ich grolle nicht” and 
‘‘Mondnacht”’; Schubert’s ‘‘Erlkénig.’’ (Sketch) 

Mr. Osstp GABRILOWITSCH,* Pianist, February 16, 1907, 
Brahms’s Concerto No. 2, in B-flat major, Op. 83 
(Sketch) 

Mme. KATHARINE Goonson, oe Pianist, January 19, 1907, Grieg’s S 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 16 (Sketch) 

Professor WILLY HEss,7 Violinist, October 20, 1906, Spohr’s 
Concerto No. 9, in D minor orca 

Mme. NELLIE MELBA, Soprano, January 26, 1907, Aria, 
‘“‘L’ amero, saro costante,’’ from Mozart’s ‘‘Il Ré Pas- 
tore’; Recitative and Aria, ‘‘Ah, fors’ é lui,’’* from 
Verdi’s ‘‘La Traviata”’ 


PAGE 
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1451 


256 


I155 


904 
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Dr. Orro NEITZEL,* Pianist, December 22, 1906, Beethoven's 
Concerto in G major, No. 4, Op. 58 (Sketch) . 


Mr. ALEXANDER PETSCHNIKOFF, Violinist, November 24, 1906, 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D major, Op. 35 (Sketch) . 

Mme. MAaup PowWELL, Violinist, April 20, 1907, Sibelius’ Concerto 
in D minor, Op. 47 #4 (Sketch) . 

Mr. Moritz ROSENTHAL, Pianist, December ie 1906, ‘Liszt’s Con- 
certo in E-flat major, No. 1 (Sketch) *. 

Mme. OLGA SAMAROFF, Pianist, February 9, 1907, Tschaikowsky’: . 
Concerto No. 1, in B- flat minor, Op. 23 (Sketch) . 

Mme. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA, Pianist, November 17, 1906, 
Chopin's Concerto in E minor, Op. } een 

Mr. HEINRICH ‘WARNKE, j Violoncellist, January 5, 1907 P Volk- 
mann’s Concerto in A minor, Op. 33 ties 


* 
* * 


Sopranos: Mme. Fremstad,* Mme. Melba 

Contralto: Mrs. Child * pt o Be 

Pianists: Mmes. Goodson, a Samaroff, Szumowska: Messrs. 
Gabrilowitsch,* Neitzel, * Rosenthal Sy 

Violinists: Mme. Maud Powell, Messrs. T. Adamowski it Hess st 
Petschnikoff aah 

Violoncellist: Mr. Warnke T 


“x 


Incidental Solo: Mr. E. Ferir ¢ played the viola solo in Berlioz’s 
‘‘Harold in Italy.°’ 

Mr. Max Zach fT played the pianoforte accompaniments of the 
songs by Schumann and Schubert sung by Mme. 
Fremstad. 


ENTR’ACTES AND EXCURSIONS. 


ANONYMOUS: Dr. Karl Muck, a biographical sketch 
‘‘ AUTOLYCUS”’ IN PALL MALL GAZETTE: Dancing . . 
BALTIMORE (Mp.) SUN: Programme Notes to Johann ‘Strauss’s “Beautiful 
Blue Danube”’ 
BAUGHAN, E, A.: Strauss’s “Symphonia Domestica” and Absolute Music . 


BEATTY-KINGSTON, W., on Goldmark 

On Volkmann . er gee 
BELLOC, HILAIRE: The Singer hy: 

BERLIOZ: Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony , 
BLACKBURN, VERNON: Beethoven, A Phase of 
~ Music by Principle bined 

Opera v. Drama _. 

Songs and Ballads . 

BRUNEAU, ALFRED: Chabrier . 

Claude Debussy . . 
CHESSON, NORA HOPPER: “The Carol of Three Kings 
FILLMORE, J. C.: Harmonic Structure of Indian Music . 
Finck, H. T.: Notes on Grieg See 
Forp, RICHARD: Spanish Dances . 

FRANCE, ANATOLE: Balthazar and the Star (E nglished by P, H. A.) 
GILMAN, LAWRENCE: Claude Debussy st ha 
HALE, Puitip: Beethoven and Goethe . 

Beethoven as a Pianist 

Bruckner, Anton 

Chabrier, Emmanuel _. 

Chadwick’s Compositions played. in “Boston . 
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EOE PEN CH Me Se Me a A lad hi woke if A" or eaneA 
Whitman, Walt, in Music. . a saceliae~ ypc esl epe . Dances, By -wers Nacional,” 1778; Bergomask, 902; Bourrée, 96; Sete 703) 
. Wood, Mrs. Joseph (Mary ha ag at id alge ee Pe Ve FH | Dancing-girls of Cadiz, 1784; Fandango, 1760; Jota, 1752; Ronde tor Sua 
HENDERSON, W. J: bb pore vchelbogs Sesnes (a sTOpos of Berlioz). ...- : Minuet, 100, 139, 1341; Morris dance, 1783; sl iy fe ee 
Hentey, W. E.: Byron's rama ye ve . site ds by sprpth 4 rello, 1264; Sarabande, 92; Sedlak, 1797; Souseds m1 797- le 
Hryvwoop, THOMAS: The Story ot | Fala q oF AE AF Sa re ¥ INSTRUMENTS: Bagpipe, 1676; Drum of North American Indian, a , aden tae 
IncMaAN, A., AND P, HALE: Music in Pin ms eae i ie ae eee - Ziska, 1392; Drum (see Entr’acte); Fele (Norwegian), ie inn) $40 
MANGAN, J. C.: A Vision of Connaught in the Hie if Paris ballet at the Opéra, 1450; Gusslee, or Gusli, 860; Kan on nbc 4 4 
NEewman, Ernest: The Critic | sconlleriess: «itched aicgueehapwine | Lyre of Russia, 1080; Melophone, 295; Oboe d’ amore, 1137; ‘rangle, 538; 
ome mena nama mh — sng ray nner tet tia a Whistle of North oo Indian, 1536, 1824; “Crux fidelis,” from “ Pange 
RK SUN: n 0 Nee. ates te one nS mNs: ‘‘Campbells are comin’, » Ml 
oo, Moat Gaseren: The Cuckoo’s Want of an Ear for Music, by one who a 5 ee 1899:  Guadeacnilé igitur,” 1185;_ “I faut s’amuser,  etc., ee 
despises him be LiePlaiocfe Miyako: Pity Ves Aes OD ONSET $053 | 7 Catlin on music of the North American Indians, 1536, Cherubini (see Martine, 
See ‘‘ Autolycus. ” Mendelssohn): Cleopatra, (see Collins, Plutarch, Samain, Shaw); Clossos on 
PLuTARCH: Cleopatra ah dae ag aa ‘] Grieg, 908; Collins, Churton, on Cleopatra, 593; Collier, Jeremy, quote Pa 
Runciman, J. F.: Concernin — ee ae ee ee Ve 1090; Constable.on Corneille’s ‘‘Polyeucte,”’ 1098; Damroscy, L Po weg 
SANDYS, WILLIAM: Legend of the Three Rings «f - B+ + +R cit pe Al hoven’s ‘‘Egmont” overture, 658; Da Ponte on Banti an oric ey $ 
ScHUMANN, R.: Schubert’s Symphony inC major. - - + + s+ srr wae Debussy (see d’Udine); Deiters on Brahms's First Symphony, 178; Dukas er 
WHIBLEY, CHARLES: Artist and Critie . 2 2 ss es ett tt tt ; César Franck, 352; Duncan on Schubert’s “ Unfinishe Symphony, 271 ; Dwig 
WHITMAN, WALT: ‘6 Beat, beat, Drums i, Sear Clue See S mee = we ge y : on Prelude to “The Mastersingers,”’ 61; Eckermann on Berlioz Damnation 
| of Faust,” 210; Ehlert on Volkmann, 1828; Flaubert’s Salome (see es 
BY) 4 for Hadley’s symphonic poem; Miss Fletcher, music of North A n , 
INDEX TO SUNDRY REFERENCES AND FOOTNOTES. ie ians, 1538; Franck’s (César) pupils, 360; wiry se oe pag esa Ps 
, . - Adamowski, T., 436; Auer, 439; Balakireff, 414, 1638 seq. ; Alva), 657; Garaudeé on Haydn in Paris, bag : anys :* rid ay 
see ene val engl Ror ape N. J., 1328; Belaieff, 463; Billroth, 1159; Bottger, . “Indian Suite,” 1527; Gracian quoted, 201; Gretry Gri yon Metastasio’s 
ries eae +t co apy er tte 436." Bouilly 547» Brodsky, 440; Bitilow, 44, 46, ib (see Closson, Maubel, oe “tong, ol bi yg wen Reicher dt); Henley on 
letra EL et ; 57 rd. rrs4: Christian Ludwig, Margraf | ‘“‘Tl Ré Pastore,’”’ 997; Haydn (se , sod A, OB] Tree”? 12263 
1073, 1077; Burney (in Paris), 107; Chelar » TIS45 - PDesmarets, mT ts of the ocean, 1218; Hood, Thomas, quotation from m Tree,’’ 1226; 
of Brandenburg, sagt ; oun Pg itl heel S5Pi, Ceeey, £65 cad 271; ity | Hruby’s ‘‘Bruckner,’’ 520; Hugo’s ‘Les ring Ph sor y BR ncn 
1476; D ietrich, = dort, 8  valten 852; Ferlendis 1304; Fétis, F. J., . | Moore, Swinburne) ; Indy, d’, and Zola, 375 (see Ki se choice of adjectives 
Ehrstrom, 852; Fichendo » 2 4 Pe - Ui oh 1830; ~ Mat wad W., 629; Ga- i | and Boéttger, 290; Kelly on Music in Vienna, 134; Kingla ts Oce © Lafor ae 
as inventor of “ancient pee 14 5: Gicard 1011: Gérner, 346 . Goethe, 210, | 203; Kufferath on Prelude to “ Mastersingers of br rg, adder vx bok der 
veaux, 547; Genetz, 856; ae , na 5. ee 852: Guiraud, 129, 1063; Gym- “‘Salomé” (see special articles on Hadley edihent + td ager: P rend 
281 3 et Pots nrg. ame 3 278 1185 1610: Heine, F., 629; Helder, iy | remap v. beac pec 275 ; Mg AP ved money Ko nd Bek a ‘Tae 
nich, 284; ; ; p Sarg ON ake aly ay ; a} Ss ouvé, quote ” 
281; Heller, R., 684; Herbeck, 265, 510, 512; iatom 20° png ay PRY at orolle nicht,” O78: Liszt on Rimsky-Korsakoff, 418; orem Mh ys BE yg 
Brothers, 264; Ingelius, 852; ackson, J. P., 185; Jarnefelt, 854; Jo ; : | oo fellow, 1185, 1220; Lucian, ‘‘The Lie Fancier,’’ 1058; Markham, " 
f Austri 2; Jouy, 1445; anus, 854; Kaulbach, W. von, 1836; er, | oo 1821: Marlowe’s “Faust,” 215; Marnold, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 420; Marteau on 
od erates ane soho 856: os, J., 114; Lekeu, 1233; Leland, C. G., 1 i Sinding, 379; Martine on Cherubini, 1448; Maubel on Grieg, 910; Mendelssohn 
278; Lenau (see Strehlenau); Leopold of Anhalt-Céthen, 87; Listemann, 430; ; on Cherubini, 1450; Metastasio, his ‘‘I] Re Pastore,” 993 (see Grimm); Moore, 
“9 ; Ludwig, Aug., completer of Schubert s ‘ie George, on Hugo’s ‘‘Les Orientales,” 1472, Mozart (see Nagel, ey wero Gf 
gE verre: sd eg i gy grip te md te . Schumann. Saint-Saéns; de Musset, 1470; Nageli, Mozart’s “Jupiter,” 139; 
Mayrhofer, 283; Mei, 411; artin, 856; Merikanto, ; Mieldi, ; ’ We 
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Newman, Strauss’s ‘Symphonia Domestica,”” 1146; Newmarch on Glazounoff, 
461; Sibelius, 863; Parke, ‘’ Der Freischiitz,’’ 249; Peladan, Grieg, 910; Perry’s 
Life of Walt Whitman, 975; Planché, Weber’s “Oberon,” 329; Pudor, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, 419; Reichardt, Beethoven’s Fifth, 9, Haydn in Paris, 116; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff (see Liszt, Marnold, Pudor, Tschaikowsky); Rowbotham, music of 
savages, 1537; Spanish dancing-girls at Rome, 1784; Runciman, Mozart, 135; 
-Saint-Saéns, “‘Magic Flute” overture, 1322, Samain, “‘Cléopatre,” 594; Sand, 
George, sonnet to Soliva, 344; Satan’s musical taste, 1262; ubert (see Dun- 
can, Weingartner); Schumann, Mozart’s ‘“‘Jupiter,’”’ 139; “Magic Flute,” 
overture, 1322 (see Zola); Servitres, ‘‘Euryanthe” overture, 1573; Shake- 
speare, ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” quoted, 599; Shaw, G. B., Cleopatra, 593, 
persons who might produce ‘‘posthumous mignonette,” 1234; Sibelius (see 
Newmarch); Sinding (see Marteau) ; Spazier, against the minuet, 139; Specht, 
Wagner’s “Columbus” overture, 34; Swinburne, Hugo’s ‘‘Orientales,’’ 1470; 
Niersot, Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers,” 59; Traubel, Whitman in music, 988; 
Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 422; Udine, d’, Debussy, 1217; van der 
Stucken, Grieg, 914; Verlaine, quoted, 902; Volkmann (see Biilow and Ehlert) ; 
Vuillermoz, d’Indy, a643 Weener: Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 709, Third 
Symphony, 1852 (see Blanchard, Kufferath, Specht, Tiersot) ; Wanley, Richard 
IiI., 1819; Weber (see Parke, Planché, Serviéres) ; Weckerlin, Fétis as inventor 
of ancient music, 1460; Weingartner, Bruckner, 530, Schubert’s C major Sym- 
phony, 944; White, R. G., Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wood, 336; Whitman, Walt 
(see Laforgue, Perry, Traubel); Zola on umann, 296, d’Indy’s attack on 
Zola, 375. 

hese. ANEOUS: Freemasonry in Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” 1313, 1320; RAkéczy 
March, origin, 215; Wagner’s transcription of Largo from Weber’s ‘*Bury- 
anthe’”’ overture, 1571. 


: SunDRY NOTES. 
Professor Willy Hess conducted the concert of December 29, 1906, in conse- 
quence of the sickness of Dr. Muck. 


The concerts in aid of the Pension Fund of the Boston Symphony Orchestra - 


took place on December 30, 1906, and April 28, 1907. The programme was the 
same: Overtures to “‘ Rienzi,” “The Flying Dutchman,” “‘Tannhauser,”’ ‘‘ Lohen- 
rin,” ‘Tristan and Isolde,” “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” ; Funeral March 
rom “Dusk of the Gods”; and Prelude to “‘Parsifal.”” Dr. Muck conducted. 
i Hall with Mr. Camille Saint-Saéns, 
November 26, 1906, was made up of works 
by the visitor: Overture to the Opera, - Concerto in G minor 
No. 2, Op. 22, for pianoforte (Mr. Saint-Saéns, pianist); pianoforte solos, Valse 
nonchalante, Valse mignonne, Valse canariote (Mr. Saint-Saéns, pianist) ; Sym- 
phony in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78. ; 


ERRATA. 
Date of first performance of Reger’s Serenade (p. 1595), Pp. 1801. | 
Insertion of omitted name of Schillings as composer of symphonic prologue to 
“Cidipus Rex’? (p. 1700), Pp. 180T. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The owner of this ticket will please 
write name and address on the lines 


below as an aid to its recovery in case 


of loss. | 
NAMB A ' if 
\Qcabn 


ADDRESS Po BD x Ifo, 


aa 
This ticket must be presented to 
the door-keeper at every perform- 


ance. Persons neglecting to bring 
tickets will be admitted to the hall 


only by purchasing an evening 
ticket. 


















SYMPHONY HALL 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 








TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1907-1908 


The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


98 PERFORMERS ~ 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


(Of the Royal Opera, Berlin) 














TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS on consecutive SATURDAY 
EVENINGS from October 12, 1907, to May 2, 1908, omitting 
November 9, December 7, 1907, January II, February 1 and 
a2, and March 21, 1908, and- TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC RE- 
HEARSALS on consecutive FRIDAY AFTERNOONS from 
October 11, 1907, to May 1, 1908, omitting November 8, December 
6,1907, January 10, January 31, February 21, and March 20, 1908. 


ee 


SOLOISTS 
Mesdames Messrs. 


Melba Paderewski 
Schumann-Heink Kreisler 
Samaroff Bauer 
Goodson Ganz 
Wendling 
and others Thornberg 
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TICKETS for the series of CONCERTS and for the series of 
REHEARSALS, $18 and $10, according to location. 
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The $18 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction 
at Symphony Hall, MONDAY, September 30, at 10 a.m. 

The $10 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction 
at Symphony Hall, TUESDAY, October 1, at 10 a.m. 

The $18 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction at 
Symphony Hall on THURSDAY, October 3, at 10 a.m. 

The $10 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner 
at the same place on FRIDAY, October 4, at 1o a.m. 
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Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, 
and not for the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold 
on one bid. _The seats open to competition will be shown on a 
diagram, and will be marked off as sold. 
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The broad steps of Symphony: ‘hall, 
Huntington. av side, were for several] 
hours yesterday ‘banked with fali mil-. 
linery of many sHades, | surmounting 
dainty tailor mades, and all in honor 
of the first public rehearsal of the Bos. 
ton Symphony orchestra’s 27th season. 

The profusion of living decorations 
extended south. along the sidewalk as 
far as the children’s hospital, and \was’ 
for the most part ‘resplendent in ‘autum- 
nal  brilliancy, excepting where the 
somber black of masculine dress refused. 
absolutely to blend itself into tne gea- 
eral color scheme. 

No season’s opening is ‘com blate with 
out the*throng of waiters. It, is they. 
who_ think chat time is money, put also 
that the gain is theirs when, after the 
exercise of much patience, they are ad- 
mitted—at least 505 are admitted—to the 
upper balcony for just % cents. - 
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Programme. 
“DraATH AND THE MAIDEN.”’ 
Soloist 


SYMPHONY No. 9, (Unfinished). 
‘THE ERL-KING.”’ 


‘Tap YOUNG NUN.”’ 
OVERTURE to ‘‘Leonore’’ No. I. 
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Symphony Hall. 
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THE RETURN OF DR. MUCK 


HIS PLANS FOR THE SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS 


The First Six Programmes and a List of 
the New Pieces and “Revivals” to Come 
—A Word About Them and the Writers 
—A Little Conversation with the Conduc- 


tor in New York—The Probability That 
After 


He Will Not Remain in Boston 
This Season vw? 7) a 


Late last evening, Dr. Muck, the conduc- 
tor of the Symphony Orchestra, arrived in 
New York from Berlin and Bremen on the 
steamship Kronprinz Wilhelm. The voyage 
hau been rough and two or three trifling 
mishaps had prolonged it. The conductor, 
however, is an excellent sailor, and he had 
aken his part as pianist in the usual 
on the night before the ship made 
port. He had indeed been impresario as 
well, enlisting the coéperation of Mme. 
Nadski who was also aboard, and playing 
her accompaninen 3. Dr. Muck was in capi- 
tal heait. and spirits and he talked pleas- 
antly, with Mrs. Muck’s aid to a corre~ 
spondent of the Transcript who met him at 
the pier. He is as Keen, it seems, as he 
was last winter to gain a speaking knowl- 
elge of English. the has been studying the 
language again this very summer in Ber- 
lin. Already, as he hears or reads it, he un- 
derstands what the page or the speaker 
would say. ut he is still wary when he 
must use it himself and when the talk 
concerns music. His sentences are still only 
six words long and oftenest he prefers that 
Mrs. Muck speak for him. 

TALK WITH THE CONDUCTOR 

The conductor was pleased, as he said to 
the Transcript correspondent, to return to 
Boston to lead the musicians of the Sym- 
nhony Orchestra and to work before and 
with a public that understands and appre- 
eiates music so readily and so keenly. He 
has heard and read much new music in the 
course of the summer, and some of the 


duly t 
concert 


hest of it he will put on his programmes 


in Bo.ton in the hope that audiences here 
will enjoy it as heartily and receive it as 
warmly as did those of Europe. In par- 
ticular, he spoke warmly of d’iIndy’s sym- 
trilogy, ‘‘Wallenstein,”’ of a sym- 
Hans Bischoft of Berlin, which 
he praised eagerly; of the overture to 
Humperdinck’s opera, ‘Das Heirat wider 
Willen,’’ and of Hans Pfitzner’s overture, 
“Christ-Elflein,’’ which piece he first heard 
at the festival of the General Musical ASs- 
sociation of Germany at Dresden in July. 
There’ also he discovered a set of varia- 
tions, “‘The Kaleidoscope,’’ by a new com- 
poser, Noren, which was one of the nota- 
bly successful pieces of the festival and 


phonic 
phony by 


“which he intends to play in Boston, 


) Symphony 


Con- 
tinuing, Dr. Muck spoke warmly of the 
music of American composers and. of its 
future. He had played several of their 
pieces last winter, and he should play more 
‘in the winter to come, notably Henry 
Hadley’s third symphony, and ©, M.. 
Loeffier’s new composition for the plano, 

THE UNCERTAINTY OF HIS RETURN 


Touching, finally, on the future, Dr, Muck 


| said that he expected to return next May 


to the Royal Opera in Berlin. He had nof, 


he added, received permission from the em- 


peror to continue his work here, and for 
that reason he believed that he should not 
return to America for another season. TO 
a reporter of the New York Sun Dr. Muck 
was equally frank on this score: “Il am 
afraid.’ he said, “that this will be the last 
time that I shall be allowed to come here, 
though the kaiser very graciously gave per- 
mission for me to come this year. I re- 
gret this (the unlikelihood of return) very 
much, as I am very fond of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and think it has a 
great future.’’ 
THE FIRST SIX PROGRAMMES 

The hour was too late to continue the 
journey to Boston, and Dr. Muck will leave 
New York at one o’clock today, reacn here | 
at six. and go at once to his rooms at 
the Hotel Empire, which are awaiting him. 
Meantime, he sends from New York the 
programme of the first six Symphtony Con- 
eerts for the new season. They are: 

Oct. 11 and 12— 


Suite in D-major 
Symphony in G-—minor (K. 
Symphony in F (Pastoral) 
Oct. 18 and 19— 
Trilogy, ‘‘Wallenstein”’ 


(First time.) 
for Piano 


Symphonic 


Concerto in A-—major 
Kaisermarsch.... 
Solo 


26— 


Oct. 25 and 
Overture, ‘‘Genoveva’’ 
Concerto for Violin 


Symphony in A-minor (‘‘The Scotch’’).... 
Mendelssohn 


Soloist: Carl Wendling. 
1 and 2— 
No. VY 


Nov. 


‘‘Teonore’’ (No. 
Soloist: Mme. Schumann—Heink. 


Nov. 15 and 16— 


Overture, ‘‘Christ-Elflein 
(First time.) 
Cencerto for Piano in D-minor (No. 4) Rubinstein 
Symphony in D-major (No. 2)....+-+ee-. Brahms 
Soloist: Mr. Paderewski. 


Overture, 


Pfitzner 


¢p*> 


PSY 

a’ Ys’’ 
Orchestra with Piano..Loeffler 
(First time.) 


Nov. 2 and 
Overture, ‘‘Le Rol 
Concert—Piece for 
Reznicek 


Rhapsody, Chabrier 
For the new pieces on these programmes * 
of a fourth part of the season, qd Indy‘) 
symhonic trilogy is one of his earlier. 
compositions, suggested, as_ the title 
acknowledges, by. the three plays in” 
which Schiller follows the fortunes of 
Wallenstein. As long ago as 1874 d’indy 
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Adagio and 
(First time.) 


‘‘Espana’’ 
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iiwrote an overture ‘to Schiller’s play, ‘Die 
' Piecolomini.” Six years later he rewroto 
it and joined it to a second piece, ‘Waller- 
'stein’s Camp,” and to a third, “The Death 
‘of Wallenstein.’’ The three make the sym- 
phonic trilogy that Dr. Muck has put on 
his second programme. Bruckner’s ninth 
symphony, on the fourth programme, has 
peen played once here, but it is still little 
known. It is the last of his compositions 
in the larger forms; and he finished only 
three movements of it. The fourth and 
final part was to follow the example of 
| Beethoven’s ninth symphony, and_ be 
| choral as well as orchestral; but Bruck- 
ner was never able to bring his design for 
it to expression, and he left only sketches 
and draughts. At least, with Dr. Muck’s 
understanding and sympathy for Bruck- 
ner’s music, the three movements that he 
did finish will sound as he intended them. 
_ Pfitzner, whose overture ‘‘Christ-Elflein,”’ 
stands on the fifth programme, is a German 
' composer and teacher of Russian birth 
who is now settled in Berlin. On the sixth 
programme are Mr. Loeffler’s new concert 
piece for orchestra with piano, noted the 



















able part of an orchestral suite, 
new to Boston, by Reznicek, whose opera, 
“Donna Diana,’’ made much stir in Ger- 
many a few years ago. For the rest, it 
-will be interesting to hear Dr. Muck’'s read- 
ing of one of Mendelssohn’s symphonies, 
none of which he played last season; while 
his puissant performance of Brahms'’s first 
symphony last October will raise expecta- 
tion high for the hearing of the second. 
THE ‘‘NOVELTIES’’ OF THE SEASON 
For other new music to be heard in tne 
course of the season Dr. Muck has 
chosen thus far the following pieces: 


- 


H. Bischoff: Symphony. 
Henry Hadley: Symphony (No, 3). 
Max Reger: Variations 


EE. Bossi: Intermezzi Goldoniani. 

Schjeldemp: Concert Piece for Orchestra. 

Ertel: Symphonic Poem. 

Ernest Boehe: Symphonic Poem. 

Hugo Kaun: Suite. 

Szekles: Serenade. 

Humperdinck: Prelude to 

Helrat wider Willen.’’ 

Franck: ‘‘Redemption’’ (Symphonic Poem). 

Of these new men, Hans Bischoff, if we 
are not mistaken, is a composer, pianist 
and conductor in Berlin, whose music is 
practically unknown on this side of the 
Atlantic. Henry Hadley is the prolific and 
able young American whose tone-poem, 


“Salome,’’ Dr. Muck and the orchestra 


the Opera, ‘‘Das 


after his highly individual “Serenade” that 
our audiences heard last spring. Enrico 
Bossi is an exceptional Italian 
who has written much choral, orchestral 
and chamber music that 
make its way into nortnern and western 
‘Burope. By their title his ‘Intermezzo Gol- 


other day ir this column; and a consider- . 


| 
| 
| 


doniani’”’ are intended to fill the pauses in 
Goldoni’s gay Italian comedies and to catch 
the spirit of them. Schjelderup is seemingly 
one of the younger Scandinavian composers, 
whose music Dr. Muck knows exceptionally 
well, but of whom musical records have not 


'yvet taken heed. Ertel, apparently is equal- 


ly unknown. Boehe is the young compose; 
of Munich, who cultivates highly elaborate. 
pictorial and narrative music and whose 
tone-poem, “The Shipwreck of Ulysses,”’ 
Mr. Gericke played two years ago. Hugo 
Kaun is a young American composer who 
has settled in Berlin and whose music has 
gained a hearing’ there. In America 
the Chicago Orchestra has also played it. 
Szekles is obviously a Bohemian composer, 
hitherto unknown to concert-rooms on this 
side of the sea. Humperdinck’s opera- 
comique, ‘‘Das Heirat wider Willen’ was 
first performed in Berlin two years ago, but 


— — <a — ee ee ee 


neither the overture, which Dr. Muck has | 


any other 
heard hereabouts. 


chosen, nor 
been 


fragment, yet 
César Franck’s 


'' “Redemption” in its orginal form is a “‘sym- 


phonic poem” for orchestra, chorus and solo 
voices. More probably Dr. Muck intends to 
nlay the ‘‘new version” of the piece ‘hat 
Franck afterwards rewrote and condensed 
for orchestra only. It pictures in Franck’s 
familiar mood of mystic exaltation the joy 
of heaven and earth in the coming of the 
Saviour. Possibly the telegraph has sub- 
stituted ‘*‘Variations’’ by Reger for ‘‘Varia- 
tions by Noren, If not the latter piece, ac- 
cording to Dr. Muck himself, is to be added 
to the list. For ‘‘revivals,’’ to use the 
conductor’s own word, he has chose, be- 
side Bruckner’s symphony, Tschaikovski’s 
‘Manfred’ symphony and Strauss’s ‘Til 
Eutenspiegel.’’ 
ANOTHER YEAR ? 

So much for the programmes and tne 
new music of next winter. There remains 
the ominous sayings of Dr. Muck himself 


as to his continuance at the head of the 


The 


Therefore, it 


Symphony Orchestra beyond next 
conductor measures his 
before he speaks, and 
when he is’ speaking for 
is safe to 


May. 
words 
especially 
publication. 
infer that he 


' believes that he cannot remain in Boston 


een Ce 


' 


played last year and which made a 
keen impression. Reger “Variations’’ 
“are presumably a new piece for | 
orchestra, and they promise interest | 


| 
| 


composer | 


is beginning to | 


| a longer stay is essential. 


after the current musical year. However 
willing he may be to continue here, how- 
ever desirous the management of the or- 
chestra to retain him, however eager his 
public in ‘Boston, in New York and in other 
cities to keep him, the emperor’s consent to 
Such permission 
Dr. Muck has not yet received. However, 
when he first came to Boston last autumn, 
he had received no leave to continue here 
for a second season. In due course it was 
won; and it may yet be won for a third 
year. Certainly ther will be no sparing of 
effort to gain it. 


ee 
ee 
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. SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

“pow 5 At ve ? 

A Plea for a Later Beginning That Better 
Suits the Habits of Their Public—The 
New Members of the Kneisel Quartet— 
Hall Caine, the New “Christian” and the 
London Reviewers—News of the Local 
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EIGHT. OR EIGHT-FIFTEEN | AT. THE cities by the bidding of them to concerts ‘at’ 


it seems to satisfy audiences and perform-_ 


Theatres—A Future for One-Act Plays 


Is there a single good and obvious reason, 
except the unbroken custom of twenty-six 
years, why the evening concerts of the 
Symphony Orchestra should begin at eight 
o’clock, instead of the more convenient 
eight-fifteen? Not one of the 
last season continued more than two hours, 
and most of them ended by half-past nine 
or a quarter to ten. With a beginning at 
eight-fifteen scarcely two of them would 
have lasted beyond ten o’clock, and there is 
no reason to suppose that Dr. Muck will 
make any lengthier programmes for the 
new season than he has in the past. A rela- 
tively small part of the audience at the 
concerts of Saturday evening comes from 
the remoter suburbs. Ten o'clock is not a 
late hour at which to ask such hearers to 
make their way homeward, and, with a 
beginning at eight-fifteen, they would gain 
a quarter of an hour in their coming to the 
concerts, when leeway in time is often more 
useful and agreeable. As everyone knows, 
the dinner hour tends to become later and 
later among that part of the community 
whence the public of the evening concerts 
comes. On Saturdays, if it is ‘‘going on’’ to 


Symphony Hall, it must dine earlier than | 


usual, dine a little hurriedly, or reach the 
concert too late to‘hear the first number ex- 
cept through the cracks of the closed doors. 
No one goes to a concert as cheerfully or as 
receptively when he or she has made top 
speed in dressing or at dinner in order to 
reach it on time. It is a wise manager that 
humors his public in such things, and while 
fifteen minutes is little in itself, in that lit- 
tle often lies the difference between com- 
fortable and uncomfortable preparation. 
Grumblinge over too early a beginning has 
long been a weekly pastime from October 
through April in the corridors of Sym- 
phony Hall. 

Thanks to Dr. Muck—and his cigarette— 
late-comers last winter had the consoling 
assurance of at least five minutes’ leeway. 
They would be much more consoled did 
they know that their grace was not de- 
pendent upon the rate of combustion in 
the conductor’s cigarette, but upon an offi- 
cial largess of fifteen minutes more. Be- 
sides, when the orchestra goes to New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Chicago, its 
concerts begin at eight-fifteen and some- 
times the programmes are longer than they 
are in Boston. Wisely it does not dis- 
arrange the habits of its hearers in those 


concerts of | 


. ruler dines no earlier, and has no shorter. 
journey to make to the concert room. Yet 


FACT AND FORECAST ABOUT THE 


| The Usual Arrangements in the Routine 


‘venture, and hereafter a ‘‘Western trip” 
'is likely to be.an annual part of its itin=® 





tember 






eight o'clock. Its public at home as a 


it insists that we must be in our places at) 
eight. In every large American city, ex= 
cept Boston, the established hour for the’ 
beginning of concerts is eight-fifteen, ana — 


ers equally. In Boston last season, at’ 
chamber and other concerts, there was a. 
distinct and welcome tendency toward the 
later hour. If the Symphony Orchestra: 
were to adopt it for the new season, the 
change would be definitely accomplished. 
To be “peculiar’’ in these things. in the 
Boston of 1907 is also to be—a little pro- 
vincial. H. ‘Ty: 3ea 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS } 


t NEW SEASON 
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of the Concerts—A Considerable Change 
in the Personnel of the Band and the 
Reasons for It—A Word About the New 
Comers and a Roster of the Orchestra— 
No Programmes as Yet from Dr. Muck— 
The Changing Policy as to Soloists and 
the Justification of It—Visions of the 
Future—Dr. Muck’s Continuance 


— 


Reside last season, the new year of the 
Symphony Orchestra begins in comparative 
routine. Last autumn Dr. Muck came from 
Rerlin as a conductor new to Boston, and. 
to all America, whose just reputation in 
Germany and throughout northern EHurope — 
had hardly preceded him. Now his prestige 
is established, alike in Boston and in every 
city that the orchestra visits, as one of the 
ablest of conductors in general, and Un- 
questionably the ablest conductor now at 
work in America. His talents and the re- 
sults of them, his traits and his tempera- 
ment, have all commended him. He has 
won and held his public alike by the merit. 
of his work and the charm of his personal-- 
itv. A year ago the prices for seats at the 
coneerts were appreciably raised. This 
autumn there will be no change in the 
sharges then established. * Last winter the 
orchestra made its first Western journey 
in years. Next January it repeats the 


In the announcements of last Sep- 
the number of assisting singers” 
and virtuosi was materially decreased from” 
that of many preceding years. For the 
new season, the management of the orches# 
tra continues in the same policy. It also. 
announces the addition of two horn-players. 


erary. 





‘tthe (band, raising the number of that 


‘choir to eight, and that of the orchestra to 
Deaths, resignations and. re- 


ninety-eight. 
tirements among the men have brought 
fourteen other changes, and it is some 
years since there has been so considerable 
an atleration in the personnel of the 
band. Dr. Muck has already sent to 
Boston the names of the new players that 
he has chosen for the vacancies. As yet, 
however, he has sent no programmes, OF 
any list of the new compositions that he 
intends to include in them. On that score, 
therefore, the annual announcement is bar- 
ren. 
THE USUAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

The twenty-four afternoon concerts of 
the orchestra in Boston for this, its 
twenty-seventh year, will begin in Sym- 
phony Hall on Friday, Oct. 11, and continue 
through Friday, May 1, but there will be no 
concerts on the Fridays of Nov. 8, Dec. 8, 
Jhn. 10, Jan. 31, Feb. 21 and March 20, 
when the band will be playing in other 


cities, and on April 17, the Friday of Holy | 


Week. Then, as usual, the afternoon. con- 
cert will be shifted to Thursday. The 
twenty-four evening concerts, will begin on 
Saturday, Oct.-12, in Symphony Hall and 
continue through Saturday, May 2: put 
there will be no concerts on the Saturdays 
of Nov. 9, Dec. 7, Jan. 11, Feb. 1 and 22, 
and March 21, when the orchestra will be 
busy outside Boston. Presumably in the 
course of the winter the band will give its 
two concerts on Sunaay evenings for the 
increase of its pension fund, and possibly 
an extra concert or two, when exceptional 
circumstances, like the visit of an eminent 
eonductor or composer, inviteit. Presumably, 
too, the afternoon concerts will begin as 
heretofore at 930, and the evening concerts 
‘at eight. There has been no change, more- 
over, in the minor rules and regulations 
that govern them. The prices of seats 
remain those established last year—$18 and 
$10—according to the place and plus the 
premiums of the auction, for ‘the full sea- 
gon. For the afternoon concert, seats at $18 
will be sold at Symphony Hall on Monday, 
Sept. 30, beginning at ten o’clock, and the 
‘seats at $10 in the same place and at the 
same hour on Tuesday, Oct. 1. For the 
evening concerts, the seats at $18 will be 
sold in Symphony Hall on Thursday, Oct. 8, 
beginning at ten o’clock, and the seats at 
$10 in the same place and at the same 
hour, on Friday, Oct. 4. On all four days 
the auction will be conducted precisely as 
it has been in previous years. 

- Outside Boston, the orchestra will make 
its monthly journeys, from November 
through March, to New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
Ir New York it will give ten concerts, with 
every likelihood that ‘for them Carnegie 
Fall will be filled to the last seat, and for 
the most part by subscription, as is Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston. More and more New 
York speaks and writes of our orchestra as 
though it were one of its own bands. In 


‘each of the other cities named the orches- 


‘give ‘five concerts, and in all of 


“them an established public awaits ft. The 


Western journey fills the week of Jan. 27, 
ard in the course of it, the band will play 
in Buffalo, Detroit, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
and twice in Cincinnati. Chicago, it seems, 
though the orchestra was enthusiastically 
received there last winter, has no place in 
the new itinerary. Nearer home, Dr. Muck 
and his men will give oceasional concerts 
in Worcester, Providence and other cities 
of New England, with the usual series at 
the Sanders Theatre in Cambridge. In all 
the scheme for the new season provides for 
a hundred concerts and a few more—a gen- 
erous year’s work, but one that in the past 
the orchestra has thoroughly accomplished. 
THE CHANGES IN THE PERSONNEL 

Sq much for custom and routine. The 
innovation, so to say, for the new year is 
the considerable change in the personnel 
of the orchestra. Two horn-players, as 
already noted, have been added to it to 
make the double quartet of these instru- 
ments that ultra-modern music of large 
dimensions oftener and oftener asks and 
to free the conductor from dependence upon 
extra men. One of the new players, Karl 
Schmid of Vienna, becomes the first horn 
of the band. For the remaining changes, 
death has taken Mr. Moldauer from the 
first violins, where he had served almost 
from the beginnings of the orchestra, and 
Mr. Frietsche from his place as bass clari- 
netist. Mr. Hess, the concert master, has 
leave of absence for a year, to appear as a 
virtuoso in Germany. Mr. Timothée Adam- 
owski, his companion at the first desk, has 
left the band to cultivate chamber music, 
and his brother, Josef, for the same pur- 
pose has resigned from the choir of ‘cellos. 
Mr. Sokoloff, of the first violins, has also 
resigned to pursue further studies with Mr. 
T.oeffler. Mr. Zach, one of the first violas, 
pianist as well, when Berlioz or d’ Indy 
added a piano to the orchestra, and player 


1 upon the celesta in new music, has been 


chosen as conductor of the Choral Sym- 
phony Society in St. Touis, and in his de- 
parture the orchestra has lost one of its 
most useful men. The other changes from 
the former personnel have been made—-to 
put the matter bluntly—"‘for the good of the 
service.”’ 

Dr. Muck came fresh to the orchestra. 
Naturally he watched his men closely, 
listened to them intently, estimated their 
capacity carefully, and tried them both by 
their individual skill and their worth t9 
their particular choir and to the band as a 
whole. Instinct, training and experience 
has made Dr. Muck acute in these things. 
He has formed his judgments and he has 
acted accordingly, and in each and every 
ease, hard as it may be for those affected 
and for their friends to believe, he has a 
single and wholly sincere motive, to betcer 
the quality of the particular choir and raise 
the general efficiency of the orchestra. 
Every organized body of ninety odd men 
tends to fall into routine, It needs on oc- 
casion to be scrutinized and sifted. Dr. 
Muck has accomplished this scrutiny and 
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sifting. As the final atithority, responstble ” 
for the discipline, the efficiency and the > 


prestige of the orchestra, he has spoken the 
decisive word. Happily most of the play- 


ers who have thus been retired and who 
have served long and well, are enjoying 
their share of the pension fund, which, by 
the generosity of the public of the concerts, 
is now fulfilling its excellent purpose. 

Most of the new members of the orches- 
tra will come from Europe, and Dr. Muck 


has diversified what passes for the leisure 
of the summer in the discovery and the 
choice of them—a long and trying task, 
made the more exacting by the keen com- 
petition of the Continental orchestras for 
able men and their common unwillingness 
to let their players pass over Sea. For 


example, Dr. Muck believed he had found | 


a violinist to succeed Mr. Adamowski, but 


the Conservatory at Vienna, which counted |, 


him its best teacher of the violin, refused to 
release him. In Copenhagen Dr. 
made a second choice, and then sickness 


deprived him of the expected recruit, and ° 
now at last he has found a third fit to take 


his place among the virtuosi of our orches- 
tra. Dr. Muck knows well the quality of the 
more distinguished members of the orches- 


tras of Germany, Austria and northern ° 
Europe, and from them, testing them by ° 


severe standards, he has drawn most of 
the players that next month come newly to 
Boston. From the opera house and the 
orchestral concerts of Stuttgart and from 


the Festival Theatre at Baireuth, he has } 


taken the new concert master, Carl Wen- 
dling, whom he chose, last spring, as one 
of the few men particularly fitted for the 
place. A telegram that reached Boston only 
yesterday announced that Mr. Czerwonky 


is to succeed Mr. Adamowski, but gave no. 


particulars concerning him. Mr. Thneo- 
dorowicz, the accomplished violinist, once 
of the orchestra and long of the Kneisel 
Quartet, takes Mr. Moldauer’s chair. Mr. 
Ribarsch replaces Mr. Sokoloff, and Mr. 
Traupe, already of the orchestra, passes 
to the first violins. The new second violins 
are Mr. Goldstein and Mr. Rennert, whom 
Dr. Muck found in Boston. Berlin gave 
him the ’cellist, Mr. Kautzenbach, who 
succeeds Josef Adamowski, and Vienna pro- 
vided the new double basses, Messrs. 
Agnesy and Huber. 
among the violas is Mr. Scheurer, and Mr. 
Stumpf is the new bass clarinetist. Mr. 
Litke, formerly a member of the orches- 
tra, joins the bassoons, and Mr. Hellebers, 
at need, takes the contra-bassoon. Mr. Heim, 
the new trumpeter of last spring, rernains 
with the band, and Mr. Lorenz now takes 
the tuba. 

One of the new horn players is still un- 
chosen. With that omission, the roster of 
the orchestra for the new geason will run 
as follows: 

Fi 4 4 ‘ concertmeister, 

asec), Php le ag sean Tee eunte. J. Theodo- 

W. Krafft, J. Hoffmann, Strube, F. 
Mann, H. Eichheim, Etedler, R. Rissland, A4- 


Bak, A. Ribarsch, W. _Traupe, yx. c. Mullaly. 
_ Second Violins—C. Barleben, J. Akeroyd, P.- 


Muck | 


Mr. Zach’s successor - 


a Fi Le. Ww. jf Ww. Swornsbo yurne, 
Geit, H. Goldstein, R. Kurth, 8. 


‘Berger, J coher A. Kuntz, 
Rennert, F. Currier. 

Violas—Mr. Scheurer, E. Férir; H. Heindl, G. 
‘F. Sauer, A. Kolster, F. Zahn, H. Hoyer, M, 
Kluge. O. H. Krauss, A. Gietzen. ! 

Violoncellos—H. Warnke, J. Keller, A. Bae 
Kautzenback, E. Loeffler, R. Nagel, H. Heber= 
lein, C. Barth, A. Heindl, A. Hadley, L. Nast. 

Rasses—-K. Keller, M. Kunze, K. Agnesy, T- 
Seydel, E. Huber, G. Cierhardt, R. Schurig, 8. 
Elkind. 

Flutes—A. Maquarre, Paul Fox, A. Brooke, 
D. Maquarre, G. Longy, G. Sautet, Cc. Lenom. 

English Horn—F. Miiller. 

Clarinets—Grisez, P. Mimart, A. Vannini. 

Bass Clarinet—Mr. Stumpf. 

Bassoons—P. Sadoni, E. Regestein, H. Sitke. 

Contra-Bassoon—2J. Helleberg. 

Horns--A. Hackebarth, M. Hess, K., Schmid, 
H. Lorbeer, J. Phair, F. Hain, C. Schumann, 

Trumpets—tL. Kloepfel, G. Heim, J. F, Mann, 
Cc. Merrill. | 

Trombones—-C. Hampe, A. Miusebach, L. 8S. 
Kenfield. 

Harp—H. Schuecker. 

Tuba—H. W. Lorenz. 

Tympani—A. Rettberg, F, Kandler. 

Drum—cC. R. Ludwig. 

Cymbals, Triangle, Ete.—T. Senta, H. Burk- 
hardt, J. F. Dworak. 

Librarian—J. Sauerquell 

THE PROGRAMMES 

Of the programmes for the new season lit- 
tle can now ve said. Dr. Muck has sent 
none as yet to Boston, and he is unlikely to , 
announce any until he arrives here at the 
beginning of October. He has been dili- 
gent in the summer in the hearing of new 
music at the German festivals. The pub- 
lishers have piled his table with their new- 
est scores, while composers have still fur- 
ther heaped it with their manuscript. 
Friends have advised, doubtless, and ac- 
quaintances have suggested, but few come 
ductors keep their own counsels more close- 
ly or follow them more straightforwardly 
than Dr. Muck. Unless he has suddenly 
changed his ways he has sought out by him- 
self such new music as seems to deserve | 
performance, and through the second half. 
of last season he gave ample proof of his , 
open-mindedness. At least the array ot | 
possible new compositions is tempting. For 
the French writers we have still to hear 
a@’Indy’s new tone-poem, “A Summer Day 
on the Mountain,’ and not one of Albéric 
Maignard’s applauded symphonies has yet 
been played in America. We in Boston 
have heard only one of Mahler’s sympho- 
nies, and he adds one to their number al- 
most every year. The rising young Germans 
write. Glazounoff and other prolific Rus- 
sians are diligent. Sibelius’s tone-poenis . 
we have still to hear—and the more eagerly 
for his symphony of last winter. We know 
nothing of the new generation of compose 
ers—Bantock, Holbrooke and the rest—who 
are emancipating and recreating English 
music. Josef Suk, the Bohemian, has writ-. 
ten a symphony of Death that impresse@ 
German audiences last winter. And ciel 
forth and so on with other music that is” 
interesting to hear. In the making of his 
programmes last winter Dr. Muck gave the 
classical composers ample place on his pro~" 
erammes, and with them and ‘with the 
ultra-moderns kept the balance true between > 
the old and the new, the familiar and the 
unfamiliar, Whether the hearer liked or. 





igliked the method and ceerenipaysturesin’ I 
s, almost al- 


‘of the conductor’s programmes, 
“ways they were interesting. 
“THE CHANGING POLICY WITH SOLOISTS 


The time has long passed in which the 
Symphony Orchestra needed the glamor 
of the name of any singer or virtuoso to 
swell the audience at its concerts, In- 
stead, the time has comé when only 
singers and virtuosi of the first and of 
world-wide rank can appear with the 
orchestra and not bring @ sense of in- 
congruity. The wandering violinist, for 
example, who does not excel, or at least 
equal, the best of the: violinists sitting 
behind him has no place at the Sym- 
phony Concerts. What his audience is 
accustomed to hear from its own people, 
‘go to say, mocks his efforts and leaves 
it dissatisfied. The days in which a con- 
certo for violoncello, however well 
played, interests many hearers are pass- 
ing, as those for concertos for oboes or 
for flutes passed long ago. The rank and 
file of touring pianists do not touch the 
standards of our concerts, and only the 


pianist of established distinction or of | 


significant and rising individuality ac- 
cords with his surroundings. The singer, 
however eminent, has little and ungrate- 
‘ful opportunity at the Symphony Con- 
certs, Her “numbers”’—to choose the 
more numerous, sex--are sandwiched, and 
sometimes. stifled, between orchestral 
pieces. She can sing but two at most. 
She can avail herself 


tation. She is a vocal anomaly in a con-. 
cert that is primarily and insistently in- 


strumental. To be of the quality and the | 
rank that our concerts demand, she must | 


oftenest come from one or the other of 
the opera houses of New York, and 
usually she comes hurriedly. Moreover, 
qn them as everywhere else, the singing- 
actress is gradually replacing the singer 
pure and simple, and singing-actresses 
often have little liking and less aptitude 
for concerts. The singer displays her 
full and true powers not at an orchestral 
concert, but in the opera house or at the 
song recital. The opera house we la- 
mentably lack, but for that reason it is 
hardly fair to expect the Symphony Or- 
chestra to deploy the “stars” of Mr. Con- 
ried’s and Mr. Hammerstein's companies 
before us. The song recitals we have in 
plenty. 

-, Out of these conditions and considera- 
‘tions, and out of the increasing preoccupa- 
‘tion of the audience with the orchestra and 
the music that it plays, has come the grad- 


ual reduction of the number of singers and | 


virtuosi at the Symphony Concerts and the 


gradual raising of the standard that gov- : 


“erns the choice of them. Through the new 


-geason hardly more than twelve of them | 
will appear, and at least two—the new first | 


» 


“violins, Mr. Wending and Mr. Czerwonky, 
will come from the orchestra itself. The 
other violinist engaged thus far, is Fritz 
/Kreisler, by common agreement the most 


of few of the | 
auxiliary arts that serve ner |: the opera | 


distinguished of the youngér players © n | 


his instrument. Needless to say the ‘pian-" 


| ssts ehosen comprise Paderewsal. Harold — 


Bauer and Teresa Carrefio, who revisits 
America after many years of absence. All 
three are established among the foremost 
pianists of our time. From the younger 
generation in turn come the highly indi- 
vidual Rudolf Ganz to play with the orches- 
tra for the first time in Boston, the rising 
and interesting Mme. Samaroff, and Mme. 
Goodson, whose performance of Grieg’s 
concerto last winter was genuinely impres- 
sive. With six pianists thus assured, no 
others are likely to be called. For singers 


| only two are announced, and both are of the 


first rank, Mme, Melba, who comes in 
January, and Mme. Schumann-Heink, who 
has not sung with the Symphony Orchestra 
for some years. In due course, @ sma | 
singer,’’ as the old phrase goes is likely | 
to be engaged from one or the other | 
opera house. | 
THE FUTURE | 
For twenty-six years years the Symphony 
Orchestra has given its concerts in Boston. 
Three weeks from yesterday it begins its' 
twenty-seventh series of them. In all those 
years, through at least one, if nor 
two, musical generations, the general 
acheme of the concerts has not ma- 
terially changed. Yet in that time 
the whole face of musical conditions 
in Boston, in America, and in some respects 
in Europe, has gradually become altered. 
The ‘star’? conductor has risen and, .ike 
the prima donna or the virtuoso, he now 
wanders up and down the earth, sharing the 
orchestras of the musical capitals of Europe | 
and America with their regular conductots. 
In Paris and in London, as well as on occa- 
sion in Germany, choral music in its largest 
forms has begun to have a place in orches- 
tral concerts. The opera has become firmly 
established in America, though our only 
opera houses are still in a single city. 
Meanwhile the Boston Symphony Or- 
echestra has become an established and 
famous institution—the foremost orches- 
tra in America, ranking with the two 
or three best orchestras of Europe, 
and by the_- testimony of many 4 


| practiced and comparing hearer, outranking 


them. Its position is almost thrilling. It is 
one of the few things in the Boston of 
today that a cosmopolitan world knows 
and praises. | 


Its possibilities are as thrilling as its 


position. To set them beside the musi- 
cal conditions of the hour in America 


and in Boston in particular is forth- | 


with to dream dreams and to see fair 
visions. In one of these, the dreamer may 
find the great conductors of Europe coming 
to our orchestra for an occasional concert 
as they go now to M. Colonne’s in Paris OF 
to Mr. Wood’s in London. In another the 
visionary fancies that he catches the sound 
of choral music performed in Symphony 
Hall by a chorus that matches the orches- 
tra to which it has been joined. Yet again, 
for roseate and stirring climax, he may see 
the Symphony Orchestra, its conductor, and 


the rich, the cultivated, the loyal, the am-" York newspaper, by an industrious corre- 
pitious public of its concerts as the nucleus © spondence with the friends of his private 
and the means to the opera house that life, and by the reports of his American 
Boston so much needs if it is to keep its ‘acquaintance, when they seek him out or 
place among musical capitals. For the first ehance upon him in Vienna. He lived too 
{ime the orchestra has at its head an long in America and he entered too deeply 
operatic conductor of high rank and eager into its musical life to forget. He is trying, 
ambition. Ina year he has found as eager he likes to say, to be a Viennese again, but 
a following. In him, and the possibilities of he can only be a Viennese with an Ameri- 


the band at his command and of the public 
that he has won, is the hope of opera in 


can past. 
Since Mr. Gericke’s return to Europe he 


Boston. But will Dr. Muck continue at the has sought no work and done none. After 


} 


| head of the orchestra after the present sea- the exacting years wita our Symphony 
son? No one knows. Every effort’ will be Orchestra, he is content with leisure. If 


made to persuade him to continue in his he is amusing himself with composition— 
post and to adjust conditions in Germany one of the occasional pastimes of his holt 


to permit his continuance. The decision will 


days nere—he tells no one. He goes Come~ 


rest with him and with the powers that be paratively seldom to concerts, and he is 


in Berlin. His own voice is likely to be the 
_most potent in the matter, and thus far he 
‘has given no sign of his plans and purposes | 
beyond May of next year. And yet, and yet 
—would a conductor have so scrutinized and 
changed the personnel of his orchestra, sc 


impatient of the extreme conservatism, not 
to say routine, of orchestral programmes in 
Vienna beside the freshness and the cath- 
olicity of those to whien ne accustomed us 
in his later years in Boston. He can ‘near 
'no music by the newer French composers 


renewed nearly a fifth, and a very impor- | in Vienna, he complains, and their.names, 


tant, part of it, and largely sacrificed the | 
leisure of his summer to such work, did he 
intend to continue here only through a | and tone-poems as to © 


single season? Dr. Muck loves reticence. 
| Ab oie A 


A WORD ABOUT MR. GERICKE IN 


RETIREMENT 


ea ee 
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Miss Olive Mead’s Impressions 0 


as he found, were barely known there. He 
| is invited to hear Tschaixovski’s symphonies 
new tning! “Salome” 
he has heard, and each time with rising ad- 
miration. Now, indeed, he cultivates music 
in his own house, rather than in the 
concert-rooimn, and he gains more pleasure 
from his own playing of new musie and of 
old tnan from a following of the beaten. 
paths of the orchestras and the opera house 
of Vienna. There must be something “much 


fa Sum- , worth while’ to tempt nim to the concert- 
mer Visit to Him—Mr. Walkley Finds a‘ Toom or the theatre 


Curiosity and Mr. Archer Waxes Indig- 


Otherwise he has 
fallen readily enough, especially in the 
routine of life, into the ways of Vienna 


<i ewae wv 4 .. - Le bua me © Seema)? . a 


nant—Mr. Loeffler’s New Composition for yee H. T. F. 


the Symphony Concerts — Bach’s “St. 

John Passion” for Boston—Blanche Bates | 
and “Madame Butterfly” at Special Mat- 
inees—Paderewiski’s American Repertory 


—Arnold Daly’s Experimental Theatre 


YY » --« 
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In the course of the summer Miss live 
Mead, the violinist and the leader of /the 
Olive Mead String Quartet, paid a visit to 
Mr. Gericke in. his retirement in Austria, 
and now on her return she brings the first 
semi-public news of him since he left the: 


Symphony Orchestra and Boston. 


months in Switzerland. At mid-winter, 


again, seking a milder sky, he spent three 
months in Venice. He returned to Vienna 
In the spring but with the summer he took 
B house in the little village of Schwanberg 
in Styria near his birthplace, Gratz, and it 
was there that Miss Mead visited him. He 


has other journeys in mind, and one in par- — 


MS esd that is likely to bring him back to 
oston—for pleasure and not for work—late 


next spring or early next autumn. Mean- .« 


bess he keeps himself informed as to things 
American, musical and other, by a New 


Nomi- 
nally, Mr. Gericke is living at Vienna, but 
before he settled ther last autumn, he lin- 
gered for some weeks in Paris and for some 


Here in Boston 


The schedule already made for the Sym- 
| phony Orchestra for the new season com- 
prises a hundred and more concerts. It will 
give the usual forty-eight in Boston— 
twenty-four on Friday afternoons from Oct. 
11 through May 1, and twenty-four on 
Saturday evenings from Oct. 12 through 
May 2; the usual ten in New York during 
the weeks ending Nov. 9, Dec. 7, Jan. Ll, 
Feb. 22 and March 21, and the usual five . 
in the same weeks in Philadelphia, Baltl- | 
more, Washington and Brooklyn, Te." 
spectively. During the week of Jan. | 
27 the orchestra will make a West- | 
ern trip, giving concerts in Buffalo, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Columbus and Cin- | 
einnati. Here in New England the list 
| includes six concerts in Cambridge and 
three each in Providence and Worcester, 
with the. probability of occasional concerts 
: in. Northampton, Fitchburg and other 
cities. At home, besides, there will be two con- 
certs for the Pension Fund of the orchestra, 
and possibly an extra concert, like that for 
Saint-Saéns last year, with Mahler con- 
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JOR SALE—One Symphony Ticket_ for 24 
Friday Afternoon Rehearsals; Row RK, 
near centre; best location in house. Address 
M.R.R., Boston Transcript. 2t(A): a4 
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AT MAOTTD f | a e 
Al CERT. AS ~~ CONCERT-MASTER 


OF SYMPHONY 
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OVMDHONY {So far Wenig comes from Rayal Theatre in Sttigart to Join 
fmm HERE oe - hg et ae Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


oth’ 
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Distinguished Violinist and Per- 
sonal Choice of Dr. Karl Muck 
as Successor to Prof. Hess Comes. 
to Take First Place in Orchestra. | 
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Carl Wendling of Stuttgart, the new 
conceri-master of the Symphony Or-| 
chestra and successor to Professor | 
Willy Hess, arrived in Boston last €ven- | 
ing in company with C. A. Ellis, mana- | 
ger of the orchestra, who had gone cn: 
to New York to meet him. Mr. Wend-! 
ling sailed from Bremen on the W4th- 
on the Friederich der Grosse, and landed | 
in Hoboken yesterday morning. 

Mr. Wendling is a tall, well-made and | 
good looking man, who speaks most 
excellent English. He is young, only 
29 but has had a most distinguished | 
aapeer and much is expected of him, 
all the more since he is the personal 
choice of Dr. Karl Muck. He 1s an 
Alsatian, having been born in Strass- 
burg in 1875. After a course of study 


in the Strassburg conservatory he went 
to Berlin and studied with Joachim for) chestra next season. The year’s leave 


three and a half years. Returning tO} of absence given to the concert-master 
Strassburg he taught for a year in the | Prof Willy Hess, and the resignation 


| 
| 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
conservatory and in 1899 he went to} of Mr Timothee Adamowski, will bring Ss ye ORE RS as es te te CPE). ae 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


An unusual number of new faces will 
be seen in the Boston Symphony or- 
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reenter, were De ne cone rchestta | two new men to the first desk of the 
‘inder Steinbach for Stun ante estre | violins. In Prof Hess’ place will be Earl 
Meiningen he went to Stuttgart as | Wendling, concert master of the Court 
consartytneter in the Royal *rheater ease of Stuttgart and of the Bay- 


there, which position he now holds, as  Fouth femtiyal theatse. aS Shores 
he is in this country on leave of ab- ski’s place will be Mr Julius Thornberg 


’ ~—~of Copenhagen. The vacancy in the 
gs “hada first violins caused by the death of Mr 


Since 1908 he has been concert-master Mold: - #Ne . wi 
of the Wagner festival performances Arnold Moldauer will be filed by Mr 


in Bayreuth. In 1903 Hans Richter sum- 
moned oY ig to London to .be concert- 
master of the special performances off; A ; : ; y ; 4 

ie r : new viola will share the first desk 
eb Tin ha can concert naster in| of ge tg ee a or ala vp 
tree) eR Ar pee Ce stherey’ spot") Mr Emile Ferir, in place of Mr Max 
Covent Garden under Richter at all the || Zach who has been appointed conductor 


hac tae Ae Jc ype od fs ga of the St Louis choral symphony _socie- 
N fF h ending 1s waeees 2 et but , ty. There will be a new bass clarinet 
family ae BO Sey eats h ac to this! in place of Mr Frietsche. who died last 
country. ge id Meh for the winter at! spring, a new bassoon, two new horns, CARL WENDLING. 
Hemenway Chambers. this giving the orchestra a full com- : | 
= ” ee ‘plement of eight, and a new fg 2 
| There will be other minor changes in 

‘the string choir. S opt , BS. a9} 


-Theodorowicz, who left the orchestra 
| several seasons ago to be second vi0o- 
‘lin of the Kneisel quartet. 


orchestra, who had gone on to New. 

Carl Wendling of Stuttgart, the new York to meet him. Mr Wendling sailed 

concert master of the Symphony orches- |from Bremen on the 14th on the Fried- 
un tra and su’ -ssor to Prof Willy Hess, | rich der Grosse and landed in Hoboken -- 


arrived in Boston last evening in com- yesterday morning. With him from 
pany with C. A. Eliis, manager of the |Germany came Robert Siebeck, a pupil. 
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Bi, 


Mr Wendling is a tall, well- made and 
good-looking man who speaks most ex- 
eellent English. He is young, only 32, 


‘but has had a most distinguished career 


and much is expected of him, all the 


more since he is the personal choice of | 


Dr Karl Muck. He is an Alsatian. hav- 


ing been born in Strassburg in 1875. 


fter a course of study in the Strass- 


burg conservatory he went to Berlin 


and studied with Joachim for 3% years. 


Returning to Strassburg, he taught for 


a. year in the conservatory and in 1899 


he went to Meiningen, where he was 
concert master of the celebrated Mein- 
ingen orchestra under Steinbach for four 


uttgart as apneert” master in the 
yal theatre, which position he now 
‘holds, as he is in this country on leave 
of absence, 
Since 1908 he has been concert master 


the Wagner festival performances in 
ith Tn 1992 Hane Richtar aurm- 


Bratt From Meiningen he went to 


eR TEE ET A MEET CR ae ee oe 


Dr. Muck (on the Right) at Bayreuth. His Companion Is Rudolf Berge 
a Baritone at the Royat Opera House of Berlin, <ppsame aide 








-moned him to London to be concert 


master of the special performances of 
the ‘‘Ring’’ at Covent garden and in 
1904 and 1905 he was concert master at 
Covent garden under Richter at all the 


‘perfonmances of German opera. 


j 





, Mr Wendling is married, but his fam- 
ily has not accompanied him to this 
country. 


! 


A new musical comedy has just been com- 
pleted by Andre Macquarre of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and Quincy Kilby, 
well known in the theatrical world of Bos- 





ton. M. Macquarre has just completed his 


ninth season as the first flute player of the 
Symphony Orchestra and has. already 
eained repute as a composer. Severai of 
his compositions, have been played at the 
“Pop’’ concerts. &) TVOAUs Moy vs: (407 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 





A VARIEGATED GRIST OF SMALL 
THINGS 


Hats and the Symphony Rehearsals: A 
Cry from a Cave- Dweller—Mr. Hammer- 
stein Throws Out a Hint to Boston—A 
Novel Venture in Travesty in London— 
An Undiscovered Tale of Ixving—The 
Ballad of Singers Nine—Fate, Prices and 


f 


T " ' 1 _- 
Mr. Caruso Jnr. Wet. t 
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To the Editor of the Transcript: 

There are some of us purchasing tickets 
for the Symphony Rehearsals who ‘‘view 
with alarm’ the great size and flaring 
shapes of the ladies’ hats of this autumn. 
Unless the custom changes and the ladies 
remove their hats in the afternoon as they 
do at the theatres, and as they do on Sat- 
urday evenings at the Symphony Concerts, 

many of us are likely to lose all view of 
the players and soloists, and also to find the 
music muffled and dull in the little caves 
made for us by the almost overlapping 
pieces of headgear around. 

Does not the city ordinance quoted in the 
programme book apply at Symphony Hall 
on afternoons as it does at the theatres, 
and even here in the evening? The mana- 
ger should make a public request to fit the 

case and should announce a change for this 
season. Will not the ladies themselves see 
the matter in the right light, and show the 
same consideration of others that prev: ils 
elsewhere and at other times? Will not you, 
Mr. Editor, take up the subject? Believe 
me, there is great need of moving in the 
matter. It has been bad enough in past 
years, but this year it seems that we men 
and all short people are likely to listen to 
our music from beneath a sort of thatched 
roof. i ar 

[The autumn fashions and the longstand- 
ing customs of the Symphony Rehearsals 
justify our correspondent’s alarms. Year 
after year and week after week the pro- 
gramme book admonishes all who read it 
to remove their hats. But it is an old story 
that when custom and admonition clash 
the latter usually falls. Annually ‘the cave 
dwellers” of the afternoon concerts send us 


these letters of complaint and protest; an- | 
nually the management points to the warn- | 


ing of the programme book—and then from 
October to May the floor of Symphony Hail 
wears its thick and variegated thatch of 
flowers, feathers and velvets. It is pleas- 
ant to behold from above It changes 
gratefully with the seasons, but we have 
the word of B. G. and many another that 
those who sit beneath it are insensible to 
all these charms. They cry to the ladies, 
they entreat them not to be like Keats’s 
damsel, who was as merciless as she was 
fair, and we are glad to give room to the 
prayer. a. 3. 2a 
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The ec iduhistly season looms radiant upon 
our happy horizon, and already I hear the. 
audience tuning up for its habitual protest, _ 
youngsters clamoring for the classics, old — 
Bostonians clamoring for things new and 
strange. Having heard classics from their 
youth up, our elders—not so very elder, all 
of them, either-—crave fresh sensations, } 

This is rough on the classics. Worse, it: 
makes a wishbone of the conductor, who 
would fain please all his passengers at once 
and who runs some risk of ending by pleas-. 
ing none. For he naturally heeds most gra- 
eiously the demands of old Bostonians, who 
are n’t so tickled with the Boomerangge=~ 
lungen Suite of Rigajigdinbangsky when 
they hear it, while the young in years and . 
the young in Bostonianism find themselves 
yhereby deprived of more nutritious musica} 
pabuium. | 

As a solution of this melancholy problem, 
I advocate the deportation of old 'Bostoni- 
ans. The plan may sound a bit savage, but 
the more you reflect upon it the more you 
will appreciate the immense national bene- 
fits it would yield. Think how Keokuk, 
Oshkosh, Kankakee, and the other be~ 
nighted cities of our continent would forth- 
with begin to exude sweetness and irradi- 
ate light! To each would come a contingent 
of old Bostonians, bringing along the preé- 
cious things of eulture. This town would 
ef course suffer in certain respects by the 
absence of its best people, but whoso would 
have a Renaissance must pay the pric?. 
Europe paid for hers with the fall of Con-— 
stantionple. t yey» \ oot g. OC o 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


First Rehearsal and Concert 
Next Week. 


UMN » % wre? . "7 j 

Next week brings the first of /the 
symphony concerts, the rehearsal be- 
ginning at 2.30 o’clock on Friday after- 
noon and the concert at $ o’clock on 
Saturday evening. With an auction sale’ 
which showed as gratifying results as 
that of last vear, with the brightest of 
prospects in all the cities the orchestra 
will visit, there seems to be no doubt, 
that the coming season will be one of 
the best-in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 

Many new faces will be seen, and it is 
the belief that the orchestra has been 
materially strengthened by the changes, 
Much is expected of the new concert- 
master. Mr. Wendling, for he has 


brought to America a fine reputation, 
Of Mr. Czerwonky, also, gratifying re- 





* ports have come from abroad and later 
-jin the season an opportunity will be 


given the patrons of the concerts to hear 
his as a soloist. As last year, Dr. Muck 
begins his season conservatively and 
classically. Bach, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven are the great names on the first 
program, which is as follows: 

J, 8S. Bach.......- veccscivwacseouite Tip ay au 


W. A. Mozart......-. ‘Symphony in G. minor 
L,. von Beethoven..Symphony, No. 6 “Pastoral 
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Absolutely No Negotiations to Secure diet 
for the Symphony Orchestra in 1908 


It would seem that the Musical Courier of 
New York will be wasting good printers’ 
ink as far as its story to appear in today’s 
issue and alleging that Arthur Nikisch is to 
direct the* Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
1908 is concerned. The story was taken up 
by at least one New York paper this morn- 
ing and found its way into the columns of 
two morning papers here. [t was in ‘detail 
that after months of negotiation Mr. Nik- 
isch, who is now conductor of the orchestra 
and the opera in Leipsic, had been induced 
to return to Boston to succeed Dr. 
Muck, beginning Oct. & 1908, It was said 
that Mr. Nikisch has signified his accept- 
ance of an offer through a cable despatch. 

Major Henry Lee Higginson, who ought 
to know, was seen this morning. He 
glanced at the copy of the story, shook 
his head grimly, and announced tersely 
but meaningly that the story was an ab- 
solute falsehood. No negotiations with 
Mr. Nikisch have been made, and no 
thought of any has arisen. “I dare say 
Nikisch would like to come, but,” 
Major Higginson made a gesture with 
his left hand which said as plainly as 
words, “We are not looking for Mr. 
Nikisch, and we don’t need him.” 

This denial, from an authoritative source, 
puts a quietus on the second report of this 
nature, the first being that which came 
from Europe several months ago to the ef- 
feat that Mr. Nikisch had refused a salary 
of $50,000 a year and a life insurance policy 
for $125,000 to come to Boston for a term 
of years. As a matter of fact Mr. Nikisch 
left a reputation, in this city at least, for 
being recklessly regardless of monetary in- 
 ducements. 
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NIKISCH WILL NOT CONDUCT. 


Maj Higginson Says That Dr Kari 
Muck Has Been Engaged to Lead 
Symphony Next Year. 

If Maj Henry L. Higginson knows 
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anything of the situation in regard to! 


next year’s conductor for 
phony orchestra, 
position where he must know 
it that any other man, Dr Muck will 


continue to lead the orchestra, and not 


Arthur Nikisch, present conductor of | 
the orchestra and opera at Leipsie. The | 
report of a change which would place | 
Boston | 
New | 
negotiations 


Nikisch at the head of the 
orchestra had _ its inception in 
York, where it was said 
had been under way for 
with the end in view that 
would be replaced. 

‘Maj Higginson, who is in a position 
to know, when seen by a reporter, said 
with emphasis: “It’s a He, that’s ali 
there is ta it. I mever heard that Mr 


some months 
Dr Muck 


the Sym-| 


and he stands in a | 
more of | 


} 
i 
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Nikisch “was coming here, It's a lie. 
All arrangements have been made with 
Dr Karl Muck to conduct the Boston 
Symphony. orchestra next year.” | 
Later he’said in reply to like inquiries: 
“T dare say Nikisch would like to come, 
but—’’ and Maj Higginson made a ges- 


|} ture with his left hand which said as 


‘We are not looking 


plainly as_ words, 
and we don’t need 


for Mr Nikisch, 
him.”’ 

This is the second rumor that has re- 
ceived a quietus from Maj Higginson 
in regard to the _ possible coming of 
Nikisch to this country. The first, start- 
ed some months ago, was to the effect 
that the great conductor had received 
an offer of $50,000 a year and an insur- 
ance policy of $125,000 for a term of 
years, Maj Higginson’s announcement 
is considered by all as authoritative. 


DR. MUCK GIVES OUT 


SYMPHONY PROGRAMMES 


Dr. Karl Muck, conductor of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Mrs. Muck, accom- 
panied by Manager Ellis, arrived in Bos- 
ton last evening from New York. They 
sailed from Bremen, Sept. 24, on the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm and arrived in New York 
late on Tuesday night, 12 hours behind 


' schedule time. 


Both Dr. and Mrs. Muck express them- 


\ selves as being very glad to get back to 
this city. 


A 'jJast year here, he can say nothing now, as 
and | 


As to whether this will be his 


no plans have been made for beyond this 
season. As is generally known, last win- 
ter Mr. Higginson secured Emperor Wil- 
liam’s consent to a year’s extension of the 
leave of absence given to Dr. Muck in 1906. 


|Whether this can again be extended or 


gome other arrangement made by which he 


. will stay in Boston, the coming winter will 


tell. 

In the 15 pieces of luggage that came 
over with them was a large packing case 
filled with new music. In other words, 
this contains the novelties of the season. 
Not a small part of Dr. Muck’s vacation 
was given to reading new scores and 


—" very interesting things are looked 
or. 


Dr. Muck announces these programmes 
for the first six concerts: 

First Concert—J. S. Bach: 
major. Mozart: Symphony in G minor. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale). 

Second Concert—d’Indy: Wallenstein 
Symphony. Liszt: Concerto for pianoforte 
in A mafor. Wagner: Kaisermarsch. 

Soloitst—Rudolf Ganz. 

Third Concert—R. Schurmann: Overture 

Geneveva.”” Brahms: Concerto for vio- 
lin. Mendelssohn: Symphony in A minor 

Soloist—Carl Wendling. 

Fourth Concert — Bruckner: 
No. 9. Beethoven: Overture 
Nee Bag 

Soloist—Mme. Schumann Heink. , 

Fifth Concert—Jfitzner: Overture “Chris- 
telfiein.”” Rubinstein: Concerto for piano- 
forte in D minor, No. 4, Brahms: Sym- 
phony in D major. 

Soloist—Mr. Padereweski. 

Sixth Concert—Lalo: Overture 
d’Ye.” Loeffler: Orchesteretucke. 
icok: Adagio and Scherzo-Finale, 
brier: Espano. 


Suite in D 


Symphony 
‘*‘Leonore 
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ark  Suceessor for Adamowskl. 
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~ Boston, May 11.—-A successor to Timothec 
Adamowski at the first desk of the first 
violins of the Symphony Orchestra has been 
chosen. He is Julius Stwertka of the Opera 
House at Vienna. There for some years 
Mr. Stwertka has shared the first desk in the. 
orchestra with Arnold Rose, the noted 
violinist. Mr. Rose has been absent often 
from Vienna on the tours with his string 
quartet, and then Mr. Stwertka has ces 


placed him as the concert master of the 


band. Mr. Stwertka comes to Boston in 
September, joins the orchestra at the be- 
ginning of October and through the season 
he will share the first desk wit 
ling, the new concert master. 


- Incoming steamers are fast bringing the | 
new players who will join the Symphony 
| Orchestra 


next Monday. Mr. Czerwonky, 
who replaces Mr. 
desk of the violins; Mr. Scheurer, the suc- 
eessor to Mr. Zach, among the violas; Mr. 
Kautzenbach, the new ‘cellist; Mr. Schmid, 
the new horn-player, and Mr. Agnesy for 
the double-basses, all reached New York 


on Tuesday and are now in Boston. 


In the course of his holiday last summer, 


Dr. Muck paid a visit to Cosima Wagner | 


at Baireuth. He found her in fairly good 
health in spite of her years and labors, 
but now compelled to court it, so to say, by 
life in the open air and long walks. 


“WILLY HESS GETS LEAVE. 


Goncert Master Will Visit Europe— 
Karl Wendling Takes Place. 


Mr. Willy Hess, the concert master 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at 
his own urgent request, has been re- 
leased from active duty. He has made 
this request that he may benefit his 
health by a sojourn in Europe and in- 
cidentally aczept certain important en- 


gagements as a virtuoso in European 
countries. 
His three yvears in Boston have 


tailed constant and arduous work. Mr. 


Mr. Wand- . 


Adamowski at the first | 


en- ; 


Hess wiil sail with his family tor Ger- | 


many next month, 
His successor 


house and in the symphony 


for the season of 1907-08 | 
will be Mr. Karl Wendling of Stuttgart, | 
who is the concert master of the Court | 
Orchestra of that city, both in the opera | 
concerts. | 


He is also the leader of a string quar- | 


tet. 
is more than local, in fact he is ranked 
among the leading men that occupy 
similar positions in HMuropean cities, 
and he has served ag concert master at 
Bayreuth. Mr. Wendling has obtained 
leave of absence for one year. He will 
arrive in Boston next fall. 
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His revutation as a concert master : 


Se 


~ Boston 


Symphony Orchestra 


THE AUCTION SALES OF 
SEASON TICKETS FOR THE 
PUBLIC REHEARSALS AND 
CONCERTS WILL BE HELD 
AT SYMPHONY HALL ON 


AND TUESDAY, 


AND OCT. I, (RE- 
THURSDAY 
AND FRIDAY, 
4 (CONCERTS), 
AT 10 O’CLO 
MORNINC. 
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Symphony Tickets 


Orders for season tickets are respect- | 
fully solicited, and all such will be ex- 
QS ecuted with utmost care and for a small 
commission. Diagram of Symphony Hall 
and all information sent on request. 


CONNELLY & BURKE 


1 ADAMS HOUSE PHO: 


X. 942 


HIGHEST PREMIUM WAS $80 


Sale of Seats for Public Performances of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Opened at 
Symphony Hall—Last Year Top Price 
Was $83 /A” Seid re ¥ 


+m 


At today’s sale of tickets for the public 
performances by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, $80 was the highest premium paid 
for seats, as against $83 paid last year at 
the corresponding sale, the opening of the 
auction sales for the public ré- 
This fore- 


series oj 
hearsals and regular concerts. 
noon throngs of music lovers were 
tracted to Symphony Hall, ladies predomi- 
nating men in the matter of num- 
bers. found there many of the 


OVer 
One 


people who year after year attend these an-" 


nual sales and some of whom never have 
missed a season of these concerts. This 18 


the twenty-seventh year of this organiza-> 


tion’s history and the seats placed on sale 
today were those for the public rehearsals 
on Friday afternoons, beginning Oct. 11 and 
continuing weekly, 
tions when the orchestra is elsewhere. The 
«tated, or regular, price of the tickets sold 
today is $18, and all prices bid today were 
added to that amount, as is the custom. 
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“Bidding this yéar seemed’ to lack” the when up pipe 
spirit which has marked other seasons and I 
competition was in many instances less gen- 
eral and was confined frequently to. only 
| two bidders. 
| Beginning with Row A, the first four seats 
here sold at a premium of $5 and the next 
two seats brought $10 premium, and then 
followed premiums of $12.50, $9.50 and on up 
| to more than $20 in this first row. Row B 
for the most part brought a little higher 
prices, with bids often beginning at $10, 
When the middle of Row C was reached the 
ticket brokers, who were all there in front, 
as usual, to look after orders placed with 
them, began to get active, and $15 would be 
the start. Seats in this third row sold ali 
the way from $12.50 as the lowest to $382.50 
as the highest premiums. In Row D the | 
brokers also were active and alert, the first 
sales being at $14, with Mr. Herrick as the 
taker, and just beyond, toward the centre, 
Mr. Wadsworth bought several good seats 
at about $22 and $23. ‘Directly in the cen- 


yhen up piped"& resonant voice, d woman's 
with a bid of $43, which caused a latigh, 
since the auctioneer was almost begging 
for $41.50. Later, when a sale of seats at 
$46 had been closed, the same voice called 
out a bid of $47, which also amused the 
throng of buyers and gave a bit of variety 
to the monotony of the sale. 

_ The sale will be continued Tuesday, when 
the $10 seats for the Friday rehearsals will 
be offered, and on Thursday and Friday, 
when the $18 and $10 seats respectively for 
the regular Saturday evening concerts will 
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High prices prevailed at the sale of the 
Judging by the avidity \ 
seats for the Friday afternoon publi¢ re- 


with Wwifich $1) seats for the Friday afternoon Sym- 
hearsals of the Symphony fs 
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phony rehearsals this morning. There was 
were snapped up at the opening auction 


a large crowd of Symphony patrons on 
hand, people doubtless who have made it | 
E int of attending the rehearsals for 
, r r ll. the second | @ pon 4 
yesterday in Sy mphony Hall, 7 : 
gale of the chairs today will bring some 
lofty figures. A _ block of four seats 


0 | 
tte ar many years past, and at intervals there 
was considerable spirited bidding, especial- 

brought $872 yeutereny. is: seed Sater ticket brokers were on hand, 
ticket brokers Say, (last - s aCOrY 


| The 
, | break ng premiums have beet eclipsed. |) J. Connelly, who bought a number of the | 
| In all parts of the house there has been | floor and balcony seats. The highest price | 
an average increase of at least 10 per | of the day was $36.50, which was paid for | 
sent., ey Pein oe aed ot pe : three seats in the balcony. From that fig- | 
tions it has « , | 


, ure the price was scaled down until $13 

; rater mark of last season. Laie an 4 . 
| ie sae ts aiscourens speculators, no; was reached. These prices compare most 
patron is permitted to buy more than}! favorably with those of last year, when 
four tickets. The ‘upset’ price of each) the highest price paid was $26.50 and the 

seat’ is $10. 7 0¢ Sener oraing | lowest $16 

~~ ‘ . ‘ , iY I ? F ; | an . ‘ - . 
his platform at 10 0 oi98 " The seats on the floor disposed of today 


ly when choice seats were put up. 
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Eighty-Dollar Premium Paid 
for Friday Atternoon— 
Others Sold High, 


tition between Mr. Herrick and another bid- 
der seats 19 and 20 sold for $51. 
pair went for $39 premium. Mr. 
bought several hereabout. 

Row E brought out spirited competition, 


The next | 
Herrick | 


one 


with prices beginning at $28 for the first 
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averaged A single seat for the Friday afternoon 


| 
| 
seats and reaching $36.50 for seats in the | 
Pe ir fe | rehearsals of the Boston Symphony or- 


centre of the row. This row 
higher than any preceding ones. 
sales ranged from 
again Mr. Herrick 
choicest positions, 
row, G, where 


$18.50 up to $41 chestra was sold yesterday at auction 


was the | for $98, while a block of four seats in 
as he 


and 
buyer of the 
was in the 


was keen eagerness 


next ||row K bordering on the centre aisle 
over | brought $98 apiece, or a total of $372 for 


was 
im- 


tre bids began at $25 and with sharp compe: 
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| . ‘clock 
in the hour between 10 and ll oc Pee 
yesterday the first five rows were all} were all under the balcony —eight full rows 
disposed of, which is an indication oF} and broken row of six seats on each , 
the zest with which the a fae 9g it side at the extreme rear. The highest price 
- 4 y= a 1@ is . ae ‘ “at . | 
competition for good seating accomr in rows KK and LL. From ) 
dations, even at the rehearsals. One}. several groups In TOWS KK and Lh. | 
broker said yesterday that ot ‘ne gut that figure the price was gradually shay ed 
he bought last year tor $63 cost $e0 this until the fifth row (OO) was reached, wher 
yy . “> 
year, , ; 40d places were secured for from peo tO 
> Muck , ‘tor of the or-{ 8% : Se) 
De Muck Oe ee te wand in New) $18 In the sixth row (PP) the highest 
shestra, is expecte Oe eee | damien sas aa. a 
York this ntorning, and will probabi) . price obtained was $19, which was pald a 
several seats. Bids were many for seals || the four come directly sy Pipl ign eh he: re two end seats next to the side reer a 
ep age: A ataceate eat. tp het gf ; this evening. As last year, ei, | the lowest price was $15 for a single seat. 
directly in the middle, and sales were as All the $18 seats for the Friday re- at the Empire Hotel, in Commonwesflh | the pind “ks mR 084; the prices averaged 
‘ sy 7 1y Tc ») + . " ‘  ! r Wt. , 8 . =+59 ce Mn, . " * 
high as $48. Later, when No. 29 hearsals were sold, the auction beginning avenue, i = boa ror row RR about the same, In the 
> ; c ve 2 Dat ‘ , . __ ¢ » an ; . , . & , — ¢ - } 
reached, the entering bid was $25 and at 10 A. M. and lasting till long after okan row. the very rear sittings, DriGuma 
mediately this was raised $10 to $35, and broken row, the Ver, ' ah onic ane 
th sale was made at $44 | The next ad- pp ier of $14, $18.50 and $13 were paid. fs 
8 ie ain ae A peuhag Moet, (a The highest bid of $80, to which must “when Auctioneer Jackson entered upon 
—Fet +o - ¢ > =! 2 f* \\ | { al Au Lione I 
joining seats, beginning at the same bid of ; | ee ; 
$25 went for $29, and equally good seats, | be added the regular $18 price of the the sale of the rear balcony seats there was 
, ; atta ithe . : : . ; a - ¢ , ote ° \ +4 “> © - *“ooqrgrsy's the 
seat, was made soon after lunch in the ~ fevival of enthusiasm and sev: ral of th 
too. , [| & TOVIVat VF * | aisha 
In reaching row H, the auctioneer se- |early afternoon. The lowest bid was $5 | well-known brokers were the purchasers ° 
c = ’ < ~~ ’ ° , > , ! Wa" a : rT fi S 
cured $62 premium for seats 16, 17, 18 and i for a single seat in the front row on the ! a number of .the choice places. phe ap ‘ 
19, in the centre, bought by Mr. Pratt, who | Orchestra floor. " / (( pe ee | geats disposed of were on ye nape aw > 
. 4 . - re . . iP _ J CAs dod | j ex o ‘) r) IAC Or “ 
secured the next four at $41, while $44 was | During the whole day the bidding was POU al | brought $24.50 each 


in rew E and 


paid by Mr. Herrick for the next four seats 
in order. In row I, premiums ran from $23 
up to $51, Mr. Pratt taking many of the 
best places, as did Mr. Wadsworth. A sale 
at $62 was reached again in row J, in which 
$28 was the lowest price. 

In row K numbers 1 and 2 sold at $25 


‘Sharp, eyen_ sharper than last year, ac- 
‘cording to Manager Ellis. The interest 


/was made, and at closing time there 
| were more people wanting to purchase 


seats than in any previous vear. 


In all 1652 seats were disposed of, the 
reese part of the orchestra floor and 


The annual auction sale of the $10 
seats for the rehearsals of the Sym- 


phony Orchestra yesterday was fraught ! 


with disappointments for the premiums 
which the seats brought were so high 
as to be far beyond the reach of many 
that have been purchasers in the past. 
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' 


toward the 
advanced 


As the. sittings centre were 
reached the until three IM 
the centre were disposed of at $36 each, Uhe 
next highest price in this row was $34; 
which was paid for two end seats on Bi 
left of the aisle. One end seat brought $32, 


price 


he balconies bringing premiums rang- 
ing from $20 to $50. The seats in the 
centre of the house brought fancy prices, 
while those in the first few rows and. 
those ‘in the: rear under. the balcony | 
brought the lowest prices... - ha 

At 10 ‘this’ morning the sale of $10 
seats for Friday rehearsals will begin. | 
There are 412 of these. 

On Thursday the $18 and $10 seats for. 
the Saturday concerts will be sold. | 
| Though there was a good sprinkling 
of the members of the most exclusive 
families present yesterday, the greater 
part of ‘the business twas transacted by 
the brokerage ‘firms. Herrick, Wads- 
worth, Herne, Pratt, Burke & Con- 
nolly were all represented and between 
them bought many of the best seats. 


, 7 AG IPA ‘ j ed bv Mr. 
The women. music teachers and school while tne ower! oe anger > row was 
teachers and the like who had scraped _ Jackson for sittings In the han ne cw tell 
togetner from thetr earnings What they - ¢94 Wor the seats in this front Tow there 
supposed would be a sufficient sum for was perhaps the most spirited bidding dur- 
the purchase of seats, comprised the "“% : atire “forenoon and many Sm 
largest percentage of the disapppinted ing the entire tot” listened to the 
| cnes, although there were many men anxious Symphony patron 1} st pen 
who did not feel that they could pay mention of what to her were almost } / 
the high premiums and went away trom EI OT 
. hibitive prices. 
the sale without purchasing tickets. . in row F the prices ranged: 
The highest premiums were brought, For places In r = teste ase 
by the $10 balcony tickets, the most de-') from $z8 for two centre seats UP ts on 
sirable ones bringing $34.50 above the $23 which was paid for three seats a 
advertised price. Others brought $27.30. the extreme right. For row G the high-> 
£24.50 and so on cowr to the poorer sined was $25 for a single® 
seats. but even there the price was- est prioe: One ve last full row, the} 
above the average and the smallest vre-- seat and in row H, dein yore ‘as aid | 
miums taken was for the last seat seld highest price was $96, which was P t 
an the floor. $15. 


and nothing was below this, and then for 
seats 14, 15, 16 and 17, $75 was paid, which 
makes the buyer’s four seats cost $372, 
or $93 apiece. Further back $80 premium 
was paid, or $98 in all. Last year, 
it is recalled, the top price at the first 
sale of the series was $83, which seat num- 
bered 19, row I, brought. Other seats in 
row K sold today for $59, $57, and less. 
After this the bidding was only of normal 
character, row L ranging from $30 to $52, 
with spirited bidding at around $44 and $46. 

When row M was up, the auctioneer was 
about to close out a sale on a bid of $41, 
with no one seemingly willing to give the 
extra half-dollar he was trying to get, 


‘jin the bidding lasted till the last = 
/ 





: it which has marked ot 

competition was in many instances less gen- 

eral and was confined frequently to. only 
_ two bidders. 

Beginning with Row A, the first four seats 
here sold at a premium of $5 and the next 
two seats brought $10 premium, and then 
followed premiums of $12.50, $9.50 and on up 
to more than $20 in this first row. Row B 
for the most part brought a little higher 
prices, with bids often beginning at §10, 
When the middle of Row C was reached the 
ticket brokers, who were all there in front, 
as usual, to look after orders placed with 
them, began to get active, and $15 would be 
the start. Seats in this third row sold al) 
the way from $12.50 as the lowest to $22.50 
as the highest premiums. In Row D the 
brokers also were active and alert, the first 
sales being at $14, with Mr. Herrick as the 
taker, and just beyond, toward the centre, 
Mr. Wadsworth bought several good seats 
at about $22 and $23. Directly in the cen- 
tre bids began at $25 and with sharp compe. 
tition between Mr. Herrick and another bid- 
der seats 19 and 20 sold for $51. The next 
pair went for $39 premium. Herrick 
bought several hereabout. 

Row E brought out spirited competition, 
with prices beginning at $238 for the first 
seats and reaching $36.50 for seats in the 
centre of the row. This row 
higher than any preceding ones, In F the 
sales ranged from $18.50 up to $41 and 
again Mr. Herrick was the buyer of the 
choicest positions, he was in the next 
row, G, where was keen eagerness over 
several seats. Bids were many for seals 
directly in the middle, and sales were as 
high as $48. Later, when No. 29 was 
reached, the entering bid was $25 and im- 
mediately this was raised $10 to $35, and 
the sale was made at $44. The next ad- 
joining seats, beginning at the same bid of 
$25, went for $29, and equally good seats. 
too. 

In reaching row H, the auctioneer 
cured $62 premium for seats 16, 17, 18 and 
19, in the centre, bought by Mr. Pratt. who 
Secured the next four at $41, while $44 was 
paid by Mr. Herrick for the next four seats 
in order. In row I, premiums ran from &23 
up to $51, Mr. Pratt taking many of the 
best places, as did Mr. Wadsworth. A sale 
at $62 was reached again in row J, in which 

| $23 was the lowest price. 

In row K numbers 1 and sold at $25 
and nothing was below this, and then for 
Seats 14, 15, 16 and 17. 875 was paid, which 
makes the buyer's four cost $372, 
or $93 apiece. Further back $80 premium 
was paid, or $98 in all. Last year, 
it is recalled, the top price at the first 
sale of the series was $88, which seat num- 
bered 19, row I, brought. Other seats in 
row K sold today for $59, $57, and less. 
After this the bidding was only of normal 
character, row L ranging from $380 to $52. 
with spirited bidding at around $44 and $46. 

When row M was up, the auctioneer was 

-Sbout to close out a sale on a bid of $41, 
with no one seemingly willing to give the 
extra half-dollar he was trying to get, 
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@ bid of $43, which caused a 
since the auctioneer was almost begging 
for $41.50. Later, when a sale of seats a 
$46 had been closed, the Same voice called 
Out a bid of $47, which also amused the 
throng of buvers and Bave a bit of variety 
to the monotony of the Sale. Bis 
_ The sale will be contiiued Tuesday, when 
the $10 seats for the Friday rehearsals will 
he offered, and oan Thursday and Friday 
when the S18 and $10 seats respectively for 


the regular Saturday evening concerts qi] 
£0 on sale. 


SINGLE. SYMPHONY 
~~ SEAT BRINGS $96 


-ighty-Dollar Premium Paid 
for Friday Afternoon— 
Others Sold High, 


A single seat for the Friday afternoon 
rehearsals of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra was sold yesterday at auction 
for $98. while a block of four seats in 
row K bordering on the centre aisle 
brought $93 apiece, or a total of $372 for 
the four. 

All the $18 seats for the Friday re- 
hearsals were sold, the auction beginning 
at 10 A. M. and lasting till lone after 


man’s 
latich, 


| 
4 


acy 


i. 


: Sunset. 


The highest bid of $80, to which must 
be added the regular $18 price of the 
Seat, Was made sdéon after lunch in the 
early afternoon. The lowest bid was $5 
for a single seat in the front row on the 


| orchestra floor. 


During the whole day the biddin 

tm) . . was 
sharp, even sharper than last rene, ac- 
cording to Manager Ellis. The interest 
in the bidding lasted till the last sale/j| 
was made, and at closing time there 


_ were more people wanting to purchase 


seats than in any previous vear. 

In all 1652 seats were disposed of 
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the balconies brin 
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Judging by the avidity with Wwiich 
eats for the Friday afternoon public re-| 
of the Symphony Orchestra} 


posed Of at $13 Bonus 
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High prices prevailed at the sale o 
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phony rehearsals this morning. There was 


ac. a large crowd of Symphony patrons on 
jearsais 


were snapped up at the opening auction} hand, people doubtless who have made it 


a point of attending the rehearsals for 
many years past, and at intervals there 
was considerable spirited bidding, especiai- 
ly when choice seats were put up. 


yesterday in Symphony Hall, the second ; 
sale of the chairs today will bring some 
lofty figures. A block of four seats 
brought $372 Bp gt od Bis: 9) pgs b PObey ticket brokers were on hand, including C,. 
ot Bagger Fo rave been eclipsed.{ uv. Connelly, who bought a number of the 
In all parts of the house there has been } floor and balcony seats. The highest price 
an average increase of at least 10 ber! of the day was $36.50, which was paid for 
cent., and in factg seo OF ae Sete aaece | three seats in the balcony. From that fig- 
Chae Fal go ict gets MM gl cy season. f ure the price was scaled down until $13 
“In on to ‘@iscourags speculators, no; was reached. These prices compare most 
patron is permitted to buy more than | favorably with those of last year, when 
four tickets. The ‘upset price O1 €acil; 1. highest price paid was $26.50 and the 
seat is 310. he Sone ke, ee | beet ana 
In Re hour Rt Dg sain Py a clocis | The seats on the floor disposed of today 
ay were all under the balcony—eight full rows 
and broken row of six seats on each 


the first five rows were all 

isposed of, which is an indication of 

the zest with which the Symphony! side at the extreme rear. The highest price 

) for these seats was $27, which was paid for 
groups in rows KK and LL. From 


is sed one 
lovers of Boston are entering into the) 
competition for good seating accommo- 
dations, even at the rehearsals. One}. 
broker said yesterday that seats which | 
bought last year for $68 cost $#0 this 
ar, 
Dr. 


several] 


until the fifth row (OO) was reached, when 
good places were secured for from $22 to 
In the sixth row (PP) the highest 
price obtained was $19, which was paid for 
end next to the side aisle, and 
lowest was $15 for a single seat. 


he 
ye 7 | 
Muck. the conductor of the ref | 
is expected to land in News $18. 

is ntorning, and will probabiy ? 
aC to Boston, arriving here | 
sning. As last year, he will live | 
“mpire Hotel. in Commonweasfti) | 
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- Spirited Bidding for Symphony Rehearsal 
$10 Seats, with Lowest-Price Places Dis- 


| In row QQ. the seventh, the prices averaged 
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6 and for row RR about the same, 
broken row. the very rear sittings, 
of $14, $13.50 and $15 were paid. 
When Auctioneer Jackson entered upon 
‘he sale of the rear balcony seats there was 
a revival of enthusiasm and several of thé 
well-known brokers were the purchasers of 
number of .the choice places. The first 


prices 
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brought $24.50 each for two. 

toward the centre were 
reached the price advanced until three Im 
the centre were disposed of at $36 each. The 
in this row was $34; 
for two end seats on the 
One end seat brought $32, 
price obtained by Mr. 


and 


sittings 


row E 
the 


j in 
‘ : 
The annual auction sale of the 310) As 
seats for the rehearsals of the Sym-| 
phony Orchestra yesterday was fraught 
vith disappointmenis for the premiums y next highest 
Which the seats trought were so high which was paid 
as to be far beyond the reach of many : ah Aiea tee 
that have been purchasers in the past. left of the ~~ 
while lowest 


The women, music teachers and school 

teachers and the like who had scraped Jackson for sittings in the same row was 

together from thetr earnings what they ©94 For the in this front row thera 

supposed would be a sufficient sum for was perhaps the niost ssithes bidding duté 
the entire forenoon and many am 


price 
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seats 


the purchase of seats, comprised the 
largest percentage of the disapppinted 
cnes, although there were many men 
who did not feel that they could pay 
the high premiums and went away from 
the sale without purchasing tickets. 

The highest premiums were brought. 
by the $10 balcony tickets, the most de-. 
sirable ones bringing $34.50 above the 
edvertised price. Gthers brought $27.39, 
$9450 and so on cowr to the poorer 
seats. but even there the price was- 
shove the average 2nd the smalles# wre-- 
miums taken was for the last scat seld 
the floor. $13. 


ing 


mention of what to her were almost pro- 


hibitive prices. 
For places in row 


the extreme right. 
est price obtained 


$25 


was 


highest price was $26, which was paid 
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$10 seats for the Friday afternoon Syme. 


The. 


that figure the price was gradually shaved 


In the 


_ seats disposed of were on the extreme rignt 


anxious Symphony patron listened to the , 


F the prices ranged — 
from $28 for two centre seats down to 
$23 which was paid for three seats On) 
For row G the high-~ 
for a single, 
seat and in row H, the last full row, sale 





for one seat on one side of the aisle and 
for two directly across the same aisle. 
The six seats at the extreme rear of the 
hall on the right were sold for $20.50 and 
$20 while the corresponding seats on the 
left brought $21.50, $21, and $20.50. Alto- 
gether the sale was very satisfactory to 
both the auctioneer and the symphony 
management. 
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PREMIUMS $2.50 TO $55 


Excellent Prices Paid for Seats for the 
Saturday Evening Concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


he ay : 


Prices ranged all the way from $2.60 as 
the minimum to $% as the maximum pre- 
mium paid at today’s sale of the higher- 
priced seats for the Saturday evening con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
The smaller figure was paid for seats Nos. 

1, 2, 3 and 4 in Row D, on the righthand side 
Of Symphony Hall, and for seat No. 17 in 
Row SS, an end centre aisle seat, $55 
_paid, the buyer taking only one ticket. The 
attendance today was excellent, and, as 
usual, ladies predominated in the gathering 
and took a more active part in the bidding 
than sometimes. The bidding became more 
general than at Monday’s sale of seats for 
the Friday afternoon rehearsals and was 
not so frequently confined to a sparring be- 
tween merely two bidders. 

For the most part, excellent prices were 
Obtained perhaps a little above the average 
paid at last year’s sale, yet it was easily 
possible to secure fine seats in desirable 
parts of the hall at most reasonable pre- 
miums. No one ever expects to see as high 
prices paid for the series of twenty-four 


was | 


| premiums which 
| $55, 


just beyond, in the same row, shé sécured 
four equally good seats for which she had 
to pay only $16.50 and those around her ap- 
peared to feel as satisfied as did the buyer 
at her getting her places cheaper, after al]. 

In R the premiums began at $9.50 ana 
ran up to $85.50 for the centre aisle end 
seat. It was in row R on Monday that 
the highest premium, which was $80, was 
paid by a prominent broker for seats 
which someone particularly desired. In 
row 8S, in which the high price of $55 was 
reached today, the minimum premium 
was $9, 

The sale then went on briskly with prices 
about as they averaged in the rows previ- 
ously solid. By noon the auctioneer had 
sold out more than twice the number of 
rows he was able to reach up to that hour 
or Monday. And from then on he kept the 
sale going rapidly. Most of the bids today 
were on a fifty-cent raise, as compared 
with a dollar at the sale of rehearsal seats. 
The lower-cost tickets for the Saturday 
evening concerts, the face value of which 
is $10, go on sale at Symphony Hal! on 
Friday morning at ten o’clock. 


WOMEN ACTIVE BIDDERS. 


Higher-Priced Seats for Symphony 
Series Bring Premiums Ranging 
from $2.50 to $55. 


The sale of the higher priced seats for 
the Saturday night concerts of the Sym- 
phony orchestra, yesterday, brought 
ranged from $2.50 to 
A large number of women took un 
active part in the bidding. 

For the most part excellent prices 
were obtained, averaging a little above 


those paid last year, but it was possible 
to secure good seats at reasonable 
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Music lovers in Boston and through- 


out the Tnited States heaved a sigh-of 

the announcement came, for much in 
the future of the Symphony depended upon Dr 
Muck'’s continuance in the capacity of conductor. 

It was significant that Kaiser Wilhelm was per- 
suaded to allow the imperial orchestra to go another 
vear without its director only when he was informed 

'that the Boston Symphony orchestra was main- 


tained, not for profit, but for the benefit of musical 


culture. It showed what a strong hold music has 
| wpon the German heart, and how much the head of 
| the German Empire has its advancement in mind. 
Incidenially, ‘it was one of: the most diplomatic 
‘and graceful things the Kaiser ever did. From 
every portion of the United States has come praise 
of this act of international courtesy, an act that has 
E99 important ae bearing on musical culture in 
America. it : 
For what would Boston, or the United States, do 
without the Symphony orchestra? And what would 
the Symphony do at the present time without Dr. 
Karl Muck? 
national institution now, as well as being the pride 
of Bostonians and New Englanders. It is a na- 
tional institution, in a class by itself in America, 
and on a plane with the best of the old world or- 
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chestras; and at the same time it is a glorious move- ?9 packed to their capacity, 


ment to the culture and munificence of one man, 
Maj. Henry Lee Higginson, of Boston. 

Most miliouaires have a hobby. 
horse racing, With another yachting, 


and work and whole life. 
Hiigginson the Boston Symphony orchestra is 


gambling their play 
Mai. 
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Symphony had its birth at a critical time in 
the history of music in Boston. The death knell of 
the Harvard Musical Association of that day had 
scunded. A newly formed Philharmonic Society ex- 
isted, which supported an orchestra, but, though it 
Was rnaintained upon as adequate a basis as the 
circumstances warranted or allowed, it was leagues 
behind the musical organization which in his travels 
abroad, in Vienna and Berlin, Henry Lee Higginson 
had creamed of establishing in and for Boston. 
When Maj. \Higginson announced his intention o 
esuiblishing a new orchestra in February of 1881, the | 


Nr Go catentei Mie eS ata # 1 from. ‘earth, the organization: 
ae amg i Society was glad to retire from the ‘4. Not so the Boston Symphony. 


| on a-surer basis, and always its” 
[t was tos be a new orchestra in a new way, he ,,., engaged to fill the need the 
said. And so it proved, There was at that time in : rR eet 
Isoston a young baritone singer, Georg Henschel,, .,,ayctors since. its inception; and. 
ciever, musical to his finger tips, versatile and a at the head of the organization for: 
man of some executive ability. To him wasconfided’ oto by several years. Possibly” 
the task of organizing the Boston Symphony or- yas the critical faculty highly des 
clestra, theugh he had had no experience worth , leaders have not escaped’ severe. 
meniioning as a.conductor. Yet in this pioneer-work ,,, spite of their undoubted: plac ‘ 
ef organizing, a work of which phe difficulties can ,.. profession and their great repu-” 
only’ be appreciated by those w o have had experi- 3ut always they have been held. Ay 
“nce of such things, Hersche! did wonders. Aided by d and affectionate memory by tt 
ai. Higginson’s: advice and help, brvked by his 
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sponding series of Friday afternoon re- 
hearsals, therefore the same seats sold for concerts will be sold this morning at the 
the afternoon course in nearly every in- Mall at 10 o'clock. 
_ stance brought on Monday far higher prices TATE EE aS Sacre 
| than those at which people secured the R209 | 3 
| Same seats today. There was not, on Mon- (6299.) The Boston Atheneum has an in- : 
complete set of Symphony Orchestra pro- IIE 
was much below this figure. : 
The sale opened with seats A 1, 2, 3 and Of the Boston Symphony programmes, 1891 
4 going at $4.50 and irom this prices moved to 1906, compiled with indexes, comments 
upward a little to $9. Row K arousedsome and clippings from newspapers, by Ailen A. : 
interest because on Monday the first seats Brown, twenty-five volumes, **M. 125. 5. h 
sold at $25 (today the same seats brought There is in the fine arts department an in- | . 
only $9.50 and $9) and Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17. complete file from 1886 to 1906, without com- | A 
(an end seat, centre) scld for $75 premium, Ments, *8057. 38. This latter set contains 
while today Nos. 14, 15 and 16 went at $14, the programmes as printed, while Mr. | 
and No. 17 at $26, brokers taking them. ‘ Brown uses only the one page giving the 
The prices in Row L began at $9 and did programme of the concert.’’] 
not get above $19.50, at which price a ; aT tat Re 
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day, for example, any sale made at as low 
| grammes. Has anyone a complete set? 
j 
broker secured four seats in the centre. A 


a premium as $2.50 in row D, where $14 

premium was paid for the seats going today oie ae) & 

at $2.50, and on Monday the highest price [The following reply to the above query 
{is from the Boston Public Library: ‘We 

woman shouted her bid of half-a-dollar bet- 

ter, but the auctioneer did not hear her cry 

of $20 in time, as he frankly acknowledged 


paid in this row was $51, whereas today it 
have in the Brown collection a complete set 
when she challenged the sale at $19.50. But 


‘ 





for one seat on one side of the aisle and 

for two directly across the same aisle. 
The six seats at the extreme rear of the 
hall on the right were sold for $20.50 and 
$20 while the corresponding seats on the 
left brought $21.50, $21, and $20.50. Alto- 
gether the sale was very satisfactory to 
both the auctioneer and the symphony 
management. 
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PREMIUMS $2.50 TO $55 


Excellent Prices Paid for Seats for the 
Saturday Evening Concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Prices ranged all the way from $2.60 as 
the minimum to $% as the maximum pre- 
mium paid at today’s sale of the higher- 
priced seats for the Saturday evening con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
The smaller figure was paid for seats Nos. 
1, 2, 3 and 4 in Row D, on the righthand side 


. of Symphony Hall, and for seat No. 17 in) 


Row 5S, an end centre alsle seat, $55 
| paid, the buyer taking only one ticket. The 
attendance today was excellent, and, as 
| usual, ladies predominated in the gathering 
and took a more active part in the bidding 
than sometimes. The bidding became more 
general than at Monday’s sale of seats for 
the Friday afternoon rehearsals and was 
not so frequently confined to a sparring be- 
tween merely two bidders. 

For the most part, excellent prices were 
Obtained perhaps a little above the average 
paid at last year’s sale, yet it was easily 
possible to secure fine seats in desirable 
parts of the hall at most reasonable pre- 
miums. No one ever expects to see as high 
prices paid for the series of twenty-four 
Saturday evening concerts as for the corre- 
sponding series of Friday afternoon re- 
hearsals, therefore the same seats sold for 
the afternoon course in nearly every in- 
stance brought on Monday far higher prices 
than those at which people secured the 
| Same seats today. There was not, on Mon- 
day, for example, any sale made at as low 
a premium as $2.50 in row D, where $14 
premium was paid for the seats going today 
at $2.50, and on Monday the highest price 
paid in this row was $51, whereas today it 
was much below this figure. 

The sale opened with seats A 1, 2, 8 and 
4 going at $4.50 and Lrom this prices moved 
upward a little to $9. Row K aroused some 
interest because on Monday the first seats 
sold at $25 (today the same seats brought 
/ only $9.50 and $9) and Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17 
‘(an end seat, centre) scld for $75 premium, 
while today Nos. 14, 15 and 16 went at $14, 
and No. 17 at $26, brokers taking them. ¥ 

The prices in Row L began at $9 and did 
not get above $19.50, at which price a 
broker secured four seats in the centre. A 
woman shouted her bid of half-a-dollar bet- 
ter, but the auctioneer did not hear her cry 
of $20 in time, as he frankly acknowledged 
when she challenged the sale at $19.50. But 


was 


is from the Boston Public Library: 
have in the Brown collection a complete set 


just beyond, in the same row, she Sécured 
four equally good seats for which she had 
to pay only $16.50 and those around her ap- 
peared to feel as satisfied as did the buver 
at her getting her places cheaper, after all, 

In R the premiums began at $9.50 ana 
ran up to $385.50 for the centre aisle end 
seat. It was in row R on Monday that 
the highest premium, which was $80, was 
paid by a prominent broker for seats 
which someone particularly desired. In 
row S, in which the high price of $55 was 
reached today, the minimum premium 
was $9. 

The sale then went on briskly with prices 
about as they averaged in the rows previ- 
ously sold. By noon the auctioneer had 
sold out more than twice the number of 
rows he was able to reach up to that hour 
or Monday. And from then on he kept the 
sale going rapidly. Most of the bids today 
were on a fifty-cent raise, as compared 
with a dollar at the sale of rehearsal seats 
The lower-cost tickets for the Saturday 
evening concerts, the face value of whieh 
iss $10, go on sale at Symphony Hall on 
Friday morning at ten o’clock. 


WOMEN ACTIVE BIDDERS. 


Higher-Priced Seats for Symphony 
Series Bring Premiums Ranging 
from $2.50 to $55. 

The sale of the higher priced seats for 
the Saturday night concerts of the Sym- 


phony orchestra, yesterday, brougiit 
premiums which ranged from $2.50 to 


| $55. A large number of women took un 


active part in the bidding. 

For the most part excellent prices 
were obtained, averaging a little above 
those paid last year, but it was possible 


to secure good seats at reasonable 
premiums. 


The $10 tickets for the Saturday night 


concerts will be sold this morning at the 
hall at 10 o’clock. 
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‘Ta 


of the Boston Symphony programmes, 1881 
to 1906, compiled with indexes, comments 
and clippings from newspapers, by Allen A. 
Brown, twenty-five volumes, **M. 125. 5. 
ee : , the fine arts department an in- 
omplete file from 1886 to 1906. wi . 
ments, *8057. 38. ; mp nt an 
the programmes as printed, while Mr. 


Brown uses only the one 
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ASON 12807-O = given on Oct, 22, 1881. 


To trace its: history front ‘that date would. be to. 
trace the rise of orchestral musie in America from, a 
comparatively humble plane to the pinnacle reached 
by the orchestra of the first, cities in Eprope, The, 
intention ef the founder of the Symphony was ta 
make it minister specially to people of small means 
but musical tastes, and so at. first the price of the 
best places was fixed at 50. cents, and at the re- 
hearsals on the afternoons of the days preceding the 
regular coneerts, seats were sold for 25 cents. 

There was never a moment's doubt about the popu- 
larity of the concerts. They became not only popu- 
So great was the competition 
among people for the choice of places that an auc- 
tion sale was held at the beginning. of each season 
for the best seats. In spite of .some adverse’ com- 
ment upon this step, it was necessary, and it in no 
way restricted the popular privileges which the 
founder of the Symphony set out to bestow. This 
has been preved in a quarter century of triumphant 
achievement, in which the halls where .the orchestra 
verformed have been packed to their capacity. 

During this interval, love of music appears to have 
nermeated every class of Boston’s population, Not 
only do the regular music lovers attend every con~ 
cert of the Symphony, but the audiences that fill 
Symphony Hall, and that too is an outcome of Maj, 
Higginson’s support, are drawn from all strata of 
Greater Boston society. Under its various: leaders— 
and there have been not’ a few of them—the Boston 
Symphony has secured a hold upon the affections of. 
Rostonians that -no other similar organization In 
America has attained among ‘the people to whom it. 
looks for support. The whole of New England takes | 
a proprietary pride in the Symphony; New York- € 
as jealous of its prestige before the European musi-* 
cal world as it could be of. a pet home organization, 
west and south and even in Canada, the Boston - 
Symphony occupies a unique position in the musical 
world. ray 

Some orchestras have been founded to provide a 
ramous conductor with an instrument to show his 
genius, and when that conductor threw up the 
project cr passed from ‘earth, the organization: 
promptly disbanded. Not so the Boston Symphony. 
It was established on a-surer basis, and always its. 
conductors hnve been engaged to fill the need the,. 
orchestra created. | Hp He Ne ey 

It has had five conductors since. its inception, and. 
‘one of them was at the head of’ the organization for’ 
two periods, separated by several years, Possibly 
the Boston public has the critical faculty highly dex. 
veloped, for these leaders have not escaped | Severs, 
criticism at times, in spite of their undoubted ple oe. 
at the head of their profession and their great rep a 
tations abroad. But always they have been held in 
affectionate regard and affectionate memory by the), 
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‘was Henschel, who was the pioneering’ gy { ding — ~ Karl 
rrown fragrant with-much culture. After 
Tilhelm Gericke, whom Maj. Higginson f 
Vienna as Hahs’ Richter’s colleague atts numpoxer 
opera, and as conductor of the famous rallant gous e 
‘Yriends of Music. To him, the strong], e Meda) “5 
aime, aseapeCiOUuS master of his craft, the’ Bostono pg ent eHtingiy eV eee, cee 3 
Symphony owes much of its solidarity. ? lot do ’ the A a Ae etapa ee" 
| . ete ‘tr | 
He found it a loosely organized body of MUSICIANS) ¢ y and 
| | SOME 7 a ai I Br Win th¢eiumphs not onl 
almost without discipline, carrving upon its pay rolfin 2 Itish Soldice “Madrid ontien. 
many veterans and incompetents who had come ty OSs, Such fort t®é® been praised ‘by 
regard this material evidence of Maj. Higginson’ ep berinc® n@mal accuracy and 
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generosity as a snug harbor for the rest of life Ca in an ree his noble and 


i | Féitsbury Sym- 


Mer{i him as one of | 
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' the Boston Sym- 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


week. “Of course, the .cniet players; A BhoiTe tne first 


violin or the coneert._ master, the first "c list or the 


first (performers on the other instruments, get much 


more, up to $5000 a year, with engagements of several! 
vears, Not a few receive weekly salaries of various 
xmounts for periods of time beyond the regular sea- 
son, sometimes for practicany the whole year. The 
conductors themselves are said to have received sal- 
aries running from $8000 to $10,000 per year: 

With the idea of making the Symphony «% per- 
fectly organized orchestra, the members devote thelr 
whole energy to its work, But as a season of 2. 
weeks’ salary is insufficient to support the rank and 
file, the ‘‘Pops’”’ of the early summer were instituted, 
for its founder has always aimed at making it pos- Os 
sible for the players to devote all their time, and - 
talents to the Symphony. The ‘“‘Pops’’ last for eight 
weeks after the close of the winter season and arv 


one of the greatest musical attractions Boston pos- ORCHESTR 
sesses, ! 
To eke out the remaining period of enforced idle- J K tA. 


€ffor/ 
Gericke weni at his task with the alertness, the de,the youn ness, some of the members of the Symphony teacn 


terinination and the perfect knowledge of whai Wi yout deed,” Suice fot ety Fagemes igh and some join other orchestras for brief intervals. 
required that distinguished him as: a conductor. B Ne m og Pigg yes ; eter to | But first, last and all the time, it is the Boston Sym. . 
‘rigorous discipline, he achieved that mobility sd 4 hie Oneer he 2 tO wireual.. Tha + } : phony in which their whole hearts are centred and aductor. 
+ se | | bhai haere ARM Yo My OL Pet fag, es we ier OF | toward the efficiency of which they bend all their 
‘essary in an organization of this kind: ne iImpa Ths Won en t e delight of | calents and energies. 
to its work brilliancy, plasticity,’ beauty of ci i> ven Other! SESS NTS. phic gee ry | Rider ote Yar en wee a sep re ®& one. thes teh 
j ronder wonders, ‘ih: snite' of A AES Had ey A | threatened to create havoc Ww e Symphony. 
ARG, uneeegys oF ¢ Aibaoka Ob age of the pru & NOW an organization under Maj. Higginson himself took a lbroad view of. the 
process he found necessary. perhaps even beci.ase Kneisel, . ; fhe in problem. tT. did not forbid the members of the Sym- 
that and the improvement in the personnel of the wild birds ay hs blo: phony from belonging. to a union, but he absolutely ~ 
orchestra, he created an esprit de corps which has VY wher Cheron’ of spring, prohibited the idea that any union could make a 
SAP CANS, “ehowin no -indic fess Cy av ts air is hearts of ch “closed shop” of the orchestra. While he belleves in > 
shown, no indication of dying’ aut, pit. .|1f I know the nea § are unions. he stated plainly that, should the unton at-: 
glad when ¢ a and tempt ty» dictate to the Boston ig ties orchestra ~ 
PMMA eid Amarican life nroved St te If fm en ea yonittle tai or to inicrfere in any way with its management or 
: Gee Ro Rania gi ipalenamabs econ hte Riana bog ott! 2 spc the S1e00ere ta of % the frcecdom of its members, he would immediately 
for Gericke, and he retired after the season of ‘S&-'S9, know the haun na th | pay off all hands and disband the organization on the 
to return to his beloved Vienna. To succeed him their lansuase . to Xr : spot. This attitude was prolific of excellent results. 
| the children run All the members of the Symphony who belonged to 
the union resigned from it, and the situation was re- 
lieved of the threatened embarrassment. 
It is ruled on the same lines of discipline that any 
modern orchestra or opera company is guided by 
fines for being late at rehearsals, heavier fines for 
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under his successor. burns as brightly as ever. 


tre of Leipsic, a voung man who at that time was 
just coming into the fame that later fell to him so 
generously. Nikisch had more originality and daring 


to the square inch in his makeup than any three give out the old time lateness at concerts, and for non-attendance heavier 
conductors in the public eye, and he was one of the ,iThat all. children kno 


- the long call the « j | punishment still. These penalties, being, however, 
most intensely subjective of the modern school of And eid Me going "Way out " 'golely for the purpose of discipline, are very seldom finished). 
conductors. ; ihe country breezes 


exacted, and, as has ‘been said by one member, ‘‘the 
It was only natural that about such a personality | And we're going to sw! 


contract is much more ee Lee Pe neon is. 
, And of the generous founder of the oston Syii- 
7 ’re going to Ss 
the critical public of Boston should be split into fac- And aoe reo the glad 


preny. what can ibe said.to adequately express what 
tions. Wet in the three years during which he con- | just every bird that 1e has done for the advancement of music in Ame 
ducted the’ Symphony he continued to maintain it «| and ihe fathers and the 
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igh standard of excellence to which Gericke If they'il just be glad 
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aC think it does at all, 
Sc when May has come 


came Arthur Nikisch, conductor at the Neuse Thea- os it matter if I’m gray 
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and backer of many gigantic industrial enterprises. a 
| | y ; man of letters, a musician and an unostentatious 
0 mee ana won t master | ge philanthropist. The gods were kind to Henry Lee 
—J. M. Higginson, and he made noble use of the advuntages 
diately Maj. Higginson, through his agents, began birth, talent, wealth and position that were given 


of 
joe f | Sa fee, Be bio csab naan . Aim, 
gzotiaiing for Dr. Hans Richter. This giant of the sict ~A_his technical ac 
musical world had had troubles of his own in the 1d h ye coms t 
intriguing court circles of the Austrian capital, and | 
Was disgusted with the way in which the Imperial 
Opera at Vietna was managed. He expressed willing- 
ness to come to Boston to conduct the Symphony, 
and actually signed a contract with Maj. Higginson. 
But the Austrian authorities awoke to the fact that 
they were about to lose him. 


In 1893, Nikisch'’s contract was cancelled. Imme- 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘“‘Leonore’’ No. 1. 


. As a salve to his feelings, Richter got a decora- 

tion and an appointment to ‘the post of Hofkapell- , | 

meister at the opera on the death of Hellmesberger. sUs ; ing 7,°h— } Soloist: 
‘So dia the great Richter calmly ignore his American | 
contract and stay in Vienna. Emil Paur had fol- | 

lowed Nikisch as conductor at the Leipsic Opera, 

and he now stepped to the front of the Boston 


Symphony. hay : ty | be as sy : 
. His sway endured for five years—a vigorous, some- tt hiseens bi é | a : | Mme. SCHU MANN-HEINK. 


‘Gericke. who returned to Boston to find that his 
‘hosts of admirers and friends had kept a warm place 
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rrown fragrant with? 
7ilhelm Gericke, 
Vienna as Hans} 


‘riends of Music}, To 
aacae, asuperiOus master of is 
Symphony owes much of its salida: 


He found it a loosely organized’ 
almost without discipline, carrying 
many veterans and incompetents 
regard this material evidence of 
generosity as a snug harbor! for 
Gericke weni at his task with’ the 
terininaiion and the perfect knowl 


t 


essary in an organization of this 
to its work brilliancy, plastirity; 
Ana, wonder of wonders. 


that and the improvement in) the 
orchestra, he created an osprit ad 
not onlv shown no 
under his successor, 


Indication oO 
burns as Brig) 
America, and American life} pre 
for Gericke, and he retired after t 
to return to his beloved Viebhna, 
came Arthur Nikisch, conduetor a 


tre of Leipsic, a voung man- whoa 


just coming into the fame that lé 
generously. Nikisch had more jorig 
to the square inch in 
conductors in the public eye, @ 
most intensely subjective of 1 
conductors, j 

It was only natural that abput 
the critical public of Boston shoul 
tions. Yet in the three years, dui 
ducted the’ Symphony he contin. 
at the high standard of excellence 


had brought it. . 


In 1893, Nikisch’s contract Was 
diately Maj. Higginson, through 
negotiating for Dr. Hans Richter. 
musical world had had troubles 4 
intriguing court circles of the Au: 
was disgusted with the way/in y 
Opera at Viemna was managed, He 
ness to,come to Boston to eondu 
and actually signed a contraet wit 
But the Austrian authorities Aawdok 
they were about to lose him. | 


', As a salve to his feelings, ‘Rict 


meister at the opera on the death 
So dia the great Richter ae i 
contract and stay in Vienna) © 


I 
lowed Nikisch as conductor fat # 


and he now stepped to the 


Symphony. 
* His sway endured for five : 


In 189% 
Gericke. who returned to Ba 
‘hosts of admirers and friends 


what strenuous sway. 


* to obtain a leave of absence. 

opera, and as copduc only with great difficulty, for Dr. Muck shared with | 
Richard Strauss the direction of all the important | 
productions of the Berlin opera and stands high in 
the Kaiser’s favor. 


Emperor, from whom ‘it was necessary 


However, he finally reached Bos- 


ton, and Boston has come to regard him as one of | 


the greatest conductors the Symphony has ever 
boasted.’ Dr. Muck hag achieved triumphs not only 
in Berlin, but in St. Petersburg; Madrid, London, 
Vienna and other capitals, and has been praised ‘by 


the best critics for ‘‘the phenomenal accuracy and | 
. versatility of his 


knowledge and his noble and 

objective artistry.”’ . | 
So’ much for the conductors of the Boston Sym- 
hony. A word about the personnel of the orchestra, 


t has Jong ‘been the custom of Americans to refer to | 
That is | 


the Boston Symphony as a band of virtuosi. 


what it\is, in fact. Young and ambitious ‘‘lions’”’ of 


the Conservatory orchestra, that were the delight of | 
Berlioz in Paris, to whom the orchestra meant a | 
field for hard and energetic labor, were proud to | 
1 | Spit come 
process he found necessary, perhagp Gericke 


to Boston to join this organization under 
ang Oils successors, Kneisel, Loeffler, 


Svecenski, Roth, Giese, the Adamowskis, Schuecker, 
Pourtan, Longy—those were names to conjure with in 
the musica] world, and they were the names of 
players in the Boston Symphony orchestra. 

Next to the conductor himself, the man who has 
most tc do with the efficieacy of an orchestra is the 
concert master. The French call him the chef 
d'attaque. He may be described as the go-between 
for orchestra and conductor, the prime minister of 
the autocratic head of the organization. Often his 
duties are of the most onvrous and responsible de- 
scription. 

When anything goes wrong, it is the concert mas- 
ter who gets the blame: when things go with smooth 
success, it is the conductor upon whose head the 
laurel wreaths are placed. He carries out in the 
practical workings the directions of the. conductor. 
[i the conductor wants certain changes in the phras- 
ing or accentuation, it falls to the concert master to 
arrange the changes. He must see’ to all ‘the instru- 
ments and have a care that they are:in tune with one 
another ‘before rehearsals and concerts; he acts as 
mediator and pacificator when a misunderstanding 
arises between conductor and members of the. or- 
chestra; hé is, in fact, the helmsman acting under | 
the captain’s orders and the first mate and the chief 
engineer c bined. 

Fortunagfe has it ‘been for the Boston Symphony \ 
that for th¥s important post it has had two such men 
as Franz Kneisel and Prof. Willy Hess. The latter is 
the mrcseng§ concert master, aud his vigorous person: 


OS 

ality, his talents as a musician and his technical ac- 
complishment have enabldd him’ to carry out the best 
np dap of his office in} the economy of the Sym- 
phony. : 

There are now, when all the players are in. requisi- 
tion—which,:of course, they are only in’ the most 
modern compositions—abqut 90 men, namely, 16 first 
and 14 second violins, 10 violas, 10 ‘cellos eight double- 
basses, four flutes, three} oboes, one English horn, 
three clarinets, one bass qlarinet, three bassoons, one 
contra-bassoon, four horns, four trumpets, three 
trombones and one player each of the harp, tuba, 
timpani, bass drum, cymbals, triangle and tambour. 

Of the players themselves, the rank and file, they 
are principally drawn from great European orches- 
tras. They are male without exception, and female 
players, however talented, have never been regularly 
engaged for the Symphony. The players are of Ger 
man, French, Austrian, Russian and Polish extrac- 
tion for the most part, | 

The terms under. which they are engaged vary 
wreatly. Annual contracts for the season of 2 
weeks, 24 of which are devoted to the Boston conoerts 
and five to travelling, are the general arrangement, 
und the ordinary salary runs from to 340 per 


This was accomplished | 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


week. Of course, the cniel players, sucnas the ty, 
“violin. or the concert. master, the first "cellist or/ . 
first .performers on the, other instruments, get muc:., 


more, up to $5000 a year, with engagements of severa! 
vears. Not a few receive weekly salaries of various 
umountis for periods of time beyond the regular sea- 
son, sometimes for practically the whole year. The 
conductors themselves are said to have received sal- 
aries running from $8000 to $10,000 per year. 

With the idea of making the Symphony «= per- 
fectiy organized orchestra, the members devote their 
whoie energy to its work. But as a season of 2% 
weeks’ salary is insufficient to support the rank and 
file, the “‘Pops’’ of the early summer were instituted, 
for its founder has always aimed at making it pos- 
sible for the players to devote all their time and 
talents to the Symphony. The ‘“‘Pops’’ last for eight 
weeks after the close of the winter season and arv 
one of the greatest musical attractions Boston pos- 
sesseu. ' 

To eke out the remaining period of enforced idle- 
ness, some of the members of the Symphony teach 
and some join other orchestras for brief intervals. 
But first, last and all the time, it is the Boston Sym. 
phony in which their whole hearts are centred and 
toward the efficiency of which they bend all their 
calents and energies. 

The Musical Union was a spectre at one time that 
threatened to create havoc with the Symphony. 
Maj. Higginson himself took a broad view of the 
problem. e did not forbid the members of the Sym- 


wll. 


OS 


ORCHESTRA. 


aductor. 


phony from belonging to a union, but he absolutely °° 


prohibited the idea that any union could make a 
‘closed shop’’ of the orchestra. While he belleves in 
unions, he stated plainly that, should the union at- 
tempt to dictate to the Boston Symphony orchestra 
or to interfere in any way with its management or 
the frecdom of its members, he would immediately 
pay off all hands and disband the organization on the 
spot. This attitude was prolific of excellent results. 
All the members of the Symphony who belonged to 
the union resigned from it, and the situation was re- 
lieved of the threatened embarrassment, 

It is ruled on the same lines of discipline that anv 
modern orchestra or opera company is guided by- 
fines for being late at rehearsals, heavier fines for 
lateness at concerts, and for non-attendance heuvier 
punishment still. These. penalties, being, however, 
solely for the purpose of discipline, are very seldom 
exacted, and, as has ‘been said by one member, ‘‘the 
eontract is much more severe than Mr. Higginson is.”’ 

And of the generous founder of the Boston Sym- 
poPny: what can ‘be said,.to adequately express what 


finished). 


e has done for the advancement of music in Amer- - 


ica? Soldier—he bears the scar of a sabre wound re- 
ceived in the civil war to this day—patriot., finance er 
and backer of many gigantic industrial enterprises. a 
man of letters, a musician and an unostentatious 
philanthropist. The gods were kind to Henry [ee 
Higginson, and he made noble use of the advantages 
of birth, talent, wealth and position that were given 


. him, 


BEETHOVEN, 


Soloist: 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Leonore”’ No. 1. 


Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
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4 rehearsals and concerts were 
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prac- | 


tic ily prohibitive to the ordinary class. 
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beds P 


t mortals was pretty well shown yes- 
da first re- 
of the 25th season of the or- 


yr, the occasion of the 


All through the four days 
¢ alt tion of the seats many sat quiex- 
y ana when the bids ran fairly low, be- 


es 


1} Of ho use, for bid after bid above 


»to some other individual. 

fow dear to the music-loving resi- 

nts 0 oston these rehearsals are, 
well illustrated when at 9 o’clock 


of the pub-'! 


to call out their offers, but it was! 


be received and the seat! 
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fering With Traffic in the Street. 


LINE-UP FOR “RUSH SBATS” AT THE SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 


a ee ee 


yyThat the bonuses yeceived this sea-| yesterday morning two young women 
m for seats for the Symphony orcties- i ) 


er 


alighted fromm a car and took seats on 
the stone steps at the front entrance to 
Symphony hall. They knew the re- 
hearsal was not to begin until 2:30, but 
they also realized that if they were to 
be among those fortunate enough to 
secure “rush” seats in the upper bal- 
Cony. they would have to be on hand 
et le 

They had a long and a cok - 
fore them, but they came wei oni red 
for it and selected the most Sunny epot 
on the steps. With books to assist in 
killing the time, they waited patiently 
for the hour when the seats in the up- 
per balcony would be obtainable. 
on hour later they were joined by 
otners, women too, who were e 
determined to secure seats if sathanoe 


— - 
ae et 

i . 

~~ ee ee 


_—_——e 


hem, Still the crowd 
grew and soon fully 500 persons, almost 
wholly women, were elustered about the 
steps and doors. A little while later 
twice that number could be counted. 
Many of them had brought camp stools 
and chairs and presented a most un- 
usual scene as they sat there in the 
cold wind which;swept down from the 
direction of the baseball grounds, bring- 
ing with it plenty of driving dust. But 
there were few mufmurs of discontent. 
By noon the trowd numbered fully 
1500, in which pejhaps 100 men could be 
made out. They| were dotted here and 
there among the}women, who stared at 
them with wonda@ment that they should 
presume to att@mpt -to enter such a 
bargain counteg’ rush. But the men 
bravely _withstq@id; the contemptuous 


wa ¢ — 


could purchas« 


—— eee 6 ee eee Ome ee ee ee ee — - 


glanees and girded themselves for the 
rush which they knew would come at 1 
o'clock. 

The crowd was so dense that it was 
with difficulty that street traffic was 
kept’ up. The electric cars were com- 
pelled to slow down and in many cases 
teamsters had to stop and then slowly 
work their way through the waiting 
throng. All in the big gathering real- 
ized that many would be unable to 
secure seats and every one endeavored 
to get as near the doors as possible, 

There were many feminine eyes wet 
with the bitter tears of disappointment 
when at 1 o’clock the doors were gin- 
gerly opened and one by one just 500 
persons were allowed to enter and pass 
up to the upper balcony. Hnough others 
were left on the sidewalk to more than 


ee 


ully 1500 Waited for Hours in the Cold and Dust, the Dense Thron 


ee 


completely fill the second balcon 
well, and their expressions of Gisap- 
pointment were comic in some cases 
and pitiful in others. Of the 605 for 
tunates who occupied. the free 8 
about one person in every 50 We 
man. They were practically alby 
men, too, musical students MOSER 
Then the doors were closed again, @ 
over 1000 disappointed, tired and onhit 
women and men started baek tO 08m 
homes, GQ. 
tance to the free seats:in the upp 
cony had still an hour and a alr # 
wait before conductor Wilhelm Greries 
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MRT EGE ES. oe AER SCL eee o 
Many Changes in Personnel of 
~~ Symphony Organization | 
: Announced, 


| Bi : fin’no essential from thosé.of the night, 
i ye the 7 y pe | "ot so the listeners. "The “rehearsal 
' turned Grom a round of vi ) _frowd," is notoriously chilly, and so it 
bottt  aeanidee happened that when Dr.” Muck ap- 
One of the all-white figures was Miss | P&@red Fae 3 ng Rigg famillar doorway 
Julia Tuckerman. Mrs: F. Murray Forbes, | 42¢ walked to fis undecorated music- 
|with her beautiful silver hair and hand-| Stand, the applause that greetéd him 
some gown, was one of the most distin--| was decorous; nothing more. Tonight 
guished domen present. She was accom- it will probably be tumultuous, at least 


panied by ther daughter Mary. 
“ Mrs. George Amory was with her if the cordial way in which leave was 
Frogram of Unusual daughter Constance, who is soon to marry taken of the conductor at the final 
: MT. 
Attraction, “on!3.% 


OPENS BRILLIANTLY 


The auction sale of seats for the com- 
ing season of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Dr. Muck conductor, will begin at 
Symphony Hall to-morrow morning at 10 
o'clock. Then the $18 seats for the re- 
hearsals will be sold. On Tuesday morn- 
ing at the same hour ‘the $10 seats will 4). 


ae a eae eer ree 
" 
- 


Orchestra Plays Superbly in a 


Wadsworth, and who never looked 


. concert of last season counts for any- 
lovlier than in her gown of mauve chiffon. 


oe 


be sold. The $18 seats for concerts will 
be sold on Thursday, beginning at 10 
o'clock, and the $10 Beats ov Mrlday, The 
usual rules will govern the sales. — 

It has been stated in New York that 
Mr. Nikisch would be Dr. Muek's succes- 


' 


younger matrons present and wore a cren-” Change in the Personnel. 


| ! -AUSE GRE S DR MII CK lace oy sige, a se ay But even apart from Dr. Muck ‘the 
| | | 4ace, oh KK, 
, i. ; | 


Mrs. Stevenson was perfect in dark blue’ Beh ay 
chiffon cloth, while Miss Molly Eliot was’ ®°St thing that comes home to the ha 
| | Stately and sweet in white lace. 
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bitual symphony-goer is the change in 


in ~ = “ 
, -- - 
ee A ype 


- the season of 1998-09, but no plans + 
eatever have been made for that season, Society, Resplendent IT) Mag 


‘Dr. Muck may be induced to stay, but 


whether he will or not time alone. cau 
tell. 


nificent Gowns, Present 


. ' 

e new men of the orchestra will be | Gr P N 
a talaws: Carl. Wendling of Stuttgart In Great Numbers, 
will take the place of Willy Eless, who ast | 
leave of absence for a year. Mr. Wend- als all 
ling has been the concer master at the The initial of the twenty-seventh season 
Court Theatre of Stuttgart oy ngs R Mb of Symphony concerts last night proved an 
vears the concert master a ue bth ilps . ‘etl oon) " ; Tow 
Yostivals at Bayreuth, where Dr. Muck be- attraction of magnitude for mMus#-io0ving 
came acquainted with him. Julius Thorn-| society, which filled Symphony Hall to its 
berg of Copenhagen will ane ae position 

— . oo 7* sTer VNC was Va- , 
Te ee cease mowskl’s realgnation, Mr. Dr. Muek’s reapearance was greeted with 
Moldauer, one of the best of the violins,},loud and prolonged s~-'>- 
and Mr. Frietscne, the bass clarinet, died!| «samme consisted of Biuch's Suite in D 
the new viola player has not yet been an-{j major, No. 3 for Seta Mozart's loos 

need. {\}phony in G minor, and Beethoven’s Sym- 
Par thur Kautzenbach of Berlin will sone phony in M 
the place in the ‘cello section made va-{/ Op. 68. 
‘eant bv the resignation of J. Adumowski. 
‘A. Goldstein, whose father was for many | Orchestra Is Superb. 
years a on ms pe Ee he icout | The fullness of tone and the spontaniety 
fennert 0 - OS on Ww ‘ : oak / ; . eS %<« v<é “ ¢ ‘ . ‘iv ¢ . 
clad Mr. Traupe will leave the second of the orchestra was most appreciated in 
violins to play with the first. The tw0}|) Beethoven's symphony, holding the auédt- 
new double bass players will be Rs +4 ence at almost breathless attention. 
Agnesy and Huber of Vienna. Mr. ett Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, whose hus- 
a former member of the orchestra, Meer {band is always to the fore in things musi- 
return from New York, to be the secondo; was among the early arrivals and 
bassoonist. _— : +4 Was gowned as usual in black silk. 

There will be two new horns, so that No less than half a dozen old rose cos- 
there will be eight in all. The new firsttiumes were worn, giving a pretty touch 
horn is Mr. K. Schmid of Vienna. Mr. of color to the otherwise neutral back- 
Lorenz of Boston will be the tuba player. ground. The brilliant shade worn by Bar- 
There will be two changes in the battefY-i para Higginson .was distinctive and made 
In all there will be 16 new members, and|her the most conspicuous figure in the 
the list will include 98 names instead of jcentre of the house, 

96. It is gratifying to know that the Pen-} : 
sion Fund will be of service to those who’! Mrs. Muck Listens Attentively. 
ve earned retirement and rest. : Car j . ' 
"ay A plang of the management call for Mrs. Arthur Ware wore the most superb 
at least twelve soloists this season, and4costume seen at any function this season— 
‘the mpnegement has gee te att Nt Be delicate shade of lavendar voile finished 
‘artists of the highest grade. l1ere W ! ws 
vail two, pokaibly three, singers. Mine. | With strappings of a deeper tone and 
€ ’ i fter the holidays. Mme.{#dorned about the bodice with much rare 
Melba will sing atte : “ne ‘jlace, and Mrs, Francis: L. Higginson’s gray 
Schumann-Heink yore Ras | Page pony chiffon satin was a close second. 
among ee oe fed ‘ead gol arn’ Mrs. Leverett Tuckermn, in a black and 
Carreno, sar aner and Padoareawelkt | White creation, was most charming to look 
off and Messrs. Bauer and Paderewski. | , eh selec tga 
at : : ? iat, and Mrs. Henry M. Rogers was ‘gor 
There will be no doubt about Mr. Pader- ie te miele wild. Ona at. tha see 
ewski’s appearance. He will sail for this TY a4 molt ny, ahd bent sowned ‘woman 
eountry in about three weeks to be here|@St, Be & at & vagal Yoon. . 
p was Mrs. Francis Amory in black lace, ac 
until the first of May. It is doubtful Pe. % 
-jcompanied by her daughter, Mary Josep 
Seine see Dew symphony will be ready ine, who was charming in a white cloth 
for performance by the orchestra. ADORE sa EE 
\ ye ime and + le cramer nab Arh Wirs. Muck, who is one of the most ap- 
non 8 . : _.. |preciative listeners, was with a party of 
hari friends and looked very attractive in a 


utmost capacity. 


‘-~ ‘The pro- 


major, No. 6, ‘“Pastoral,°’ 


tat o ee 


ee rt ee en 


/;;noon, the 27th season of Boston’s great 


Mrs. Gardner Is Absent.. 
Marion Fenno, the dainty daughter of 


the personnel of the orchestra. Not 
‘since the days of the early 80s, when 
Gericke so ruthlessly weeded out the 


the L. Carteret Fennos, was piquant in men selected by Henschel, has there 


';pale green silk and white lace. while her} 


' summer. 
fon 


| been such an alteration in a single 
mother was a stately figure in gray chif- 


. ; | There are strangers scattered about 
Rosamond Dixey, very quietly gowned in : . 
mauve cloth, was with her motaer, who i” all departments of the band. The 


was all in black. 
Mrs. Bayard Thayer who has often been 
called the most beautiful woman in Bos- 


front desk of the first violins is en- 
tirely new, Hess and the long-familiar 


' Adamowski being replaced by Wend- 
COB was superb in gray and white striped ling and Czerwonky. From this same 
Cc on. 


Mrs. John L. Gardner, who has taken, S°¢tion death has taken Moldauer and 


two seats in the first baleony for the: sea-| t° it has returned Theodorowize after 


son, was among the very few who did not| Several years with the Kneisel quartet. 


put in an appearance. Zach is missed from the violas 
Sa ' re. - : , 


SYMPHONY AUDIENCE 


' 


thin h f prophecy. 
' o%. Mrs. Samuel Wolcott was among the & mm the way ot prophecy 
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— ee _—~— 
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NEW FACES SEEN IN ORCHESTRA AT FIRST “RE- 
HEARSAL” OF THE SEASON. 


’ Joseph Adainowski from the ’Gellos. 
STL Ad pn | ; There are two new horn players and 
y Wilder D. Quint various other pilgrims from abroad, all 
of whom may reasonably be supposed 

At Symphony Hall yesterday after- || to be of fine and acceptable calibre. 
Men and tifnes change, but the Bos- 
' and superb orchestra opened with the ton Symphony Orchestra may be. trust- 


ed to go on its way wit} : 
first of the so-called ‘‘rehearsals.’’ The |] of turning. y 1out Shadow 


word is time-honored misnomer, for Nor has Dr. Muck changed. 
'in every respect these Friday after- ie Ae the papain of being a great 

C , and a poc ‘ 
noon offering; are a& much concerts as poor maker of pro 


| grams. Both elements stood out in 
those of Saturday evening. Imagine || yesterday’s concert. Its composition 
the excitement among the fair beings } W4S of the one style sort that offered 


vA, little variety and finally became cloy- 

who make. up. the” great bulk of “re- | i Aiggied 9s oy 
hgly monotonous. A 

hearsal’’ audiences, if Dr. Muck should een se a 


i Mozart Symphony and a Beethoven 
suddenly command his men te cease || Symphony; those were the ingredients. 


' 
' 
; 


; | > jm } ~ Se, 
a Lr aN J @ S : } : 


Le playing for ‘instruction in somé- he Contrast, which makes even a mediocre 


| concert sometimes interesting, was..al- 
most entirely absent. Nor could “it: be 
| sata that the program was “educa- 


point of interpretation, or should play 
some one movement of a- symphony 


and 


AGAIN GREETS DR. MUCK. 


He last 
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came in the middle is greater in every | an , 

respect—in’ inspiration, in beauty, in SrOV: ne Wet ps tore 


emotion and in workmanship—than the Lower-Priced Seats for the Saturday Ev- Symphony "Tickets 


i rape sesthoven Hestoral thay sollowed ening Concerts Bring Good Premiums, as For Sale 
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Much Beautiful Playing. Have Previous Sales This Week anate Te & B ska as 
vitenaeiatamaiite n | 
Today brought to a close the series of HOUSE& 04 e S88 


: (A 
sales by auction of seats for the perform- | ~ “ey Ee 


ances by the Boston Sympnony Orchestra SYM PHONY 1 TICK ETS. Se 
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But. there was much beautiful play- | 
ing during the afternoon, and some 
admirably strong and poetic interpre- | 


tatiton., The familiar Bach suite in é, 7 For Sale. WADSW 
. | the comin fall and wi r, and e o.” “ae ADSWORTH, 40 State, R 
D\, major, a swollen affair at best, | : : . ‘fog We Fe FONEs 47, Tels ‘phone Main 4684-1. (A) a 


when played by a big modern orches- | days’ sale has resulted in excellent premiums | ————-————__-- 
= ve : hes- | 3 om ) ‘Site a 

tra. went well snourh (though it has| paid by music lovers for coveted seats in SYMPHONY CONCERTS | 
gop played with more precision and Symphony Hall. The final sale held at this | Two season tickets for Saturday evenings for 
Anish at these Sonecrta) ana it weve hall tnis forenoon was attended by many | Sale. Floor, K, $30 each. Address H. P, Vi, 


us a small opportunity to hear Mr people, despite the bad weather. Seats on Boston Transcript. (A). 
5 pL , ne Nir. 


Wendling, the new concert-master. His | sale today birlaspist the ower cost jah the For Sale— -Two Symphony Concert Seats 
lstyle is broad and his tone rich, but! face value of wnaich is $10, for tae series 

| appears to be less pure and lovely th 171 | of twenty-four Saturday evening concerts. For alternate Saturdays, A, 80-31, first bal- 
| : 
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{hat of either Hess or Ii<neisel How- Opening sales were made in row K Kk on cony left; price $18 each. Address J.B.R., 


° . : , 20s ry. ¢ 
the floor with premiums ranging from $10 Boston Transcript. (A) 


| | 
ever, of his calibre we can judge bet-| J —--— 
ter later on. | up to $15, and by the time R R was reached SY ni PHONY 

Dr. Muck read, and the “men played | one couid get places for as low as $6.50 and Very desirable locations, afternoon and even- : 
the Mozart (F minor symphony with a | and ST. also, in the few seats In row S 5, ing. Hi ARDING, 70 Kilby St. (A)3t: 05 
passionate fervor that made it im-| tucked away in the extreme right and left pror. SALE—One Symphony Ticket for 24. 
mensely effective. It was modernized, | corners of the hall, from which, however, . lriday BPR ty a Rehearsals; Row Ki, | 

< rnd. >| ‘patel ne) a oct nig ER. : | near centre; best location in house. 

yet not vulgarized; colored ‘with no | on can hear very well. | The premium of M.R.R., Boston Transcript. CAS ee 
little freedom, yet never abused. There) $15 was therefore the highest paid today , 
was less of the elegance of the salon for the floor seats. SYMPHONY 
than usual], and the greatness of the In the first baleony, seats in the rear 

composer suffered nothing thereby. The rows sold at prices ranging from $7, as the 
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TICKETS FOR SALE. WADSWORTH, . 40. 
State street, Room 47% Telephone Main-4684-1. 


playing was for ihe most pare superfine ' minimum, to $14.50 as the maximum pre- Bt(A): 08 
in quality, although the horns in their 'mium. These are all excellent seats and SYMPHON 
passage at the end of the andante command an unbroken view of the stage. | ivi Y 


"ery Tesi 3 i i S c f eT y - 
were a trifle uncertain and ragged. | Seats directly in front of them, the face ing. TA whew Kilby ‘aes ak any Ta 2 
r ‘ «7°? My + 
The rollicking Beethoven : Pastora! value of which is S18 instead of $10, brought - v 


<ihtantahaaied ; Wate" ; a 2 
symphony, a tour de force of joy relatively higher premiums at ye sterday’s JOR SAL u—-—Two choles SYMPHONY TICK- 
which once, however, comes perilously 


| Sl f ‘ ETS in E py> sale for Saturday evenin 
sale. vet are probably no better situated | 4, dai. Y € 5 
: : 4 Ma neerts. Address at once F.G.R., Boston 
near to depicting a Snooze by the for the hearing of music. ah ranse ript. (A) 
brookside, was given in virile and e ; ' 7 

} tvle that doubtles ielichten | The two rows of side seats in the second : . eh6 it 
the nature-lovers present. “Pleasant | wet ny on ae ren pri cag ts - bai: . fs b "te end 4 seats in "Row OC for two seats in 
thoughts that awaken on arriving in | miums ranging from $10 to $20.50 for the a xX, Saturday concerts. Address TREIBER, 
the. country,” is Beethoven’s own tag front row and at prices averaging about $10 16 Everett avenue, Dorchester. (A); 
for the opening movement. Change premium for the second row in this part of 

the ‘‘in’’ to ‘‘from’’ and you have a the hall. Directly across in the left of the 


very excellent sentiment for the en- second baleony front seats ‘brought as high SANDERS THEATRE, Cambridge 


: Geer oie atte a.m tire concert. There were evidences as $21, the highest price today, and many - ~uuURSDAY EVENINGS, Oct. 24, Nov. 14, 
‘itu PG i een. that many listeners had just reached sold for around $15 and $17. In the second Dec. 19, Jan. 28, March 12, April 23, at 8 
A | NET. : ‘ Peay a Hu Be Bees | st town, and certainly Dr. Muck’s choice row. side, the prices ran from $8.50 up and 


of subjects aroused pleasant thoughts, many seats went at that price and at about SIX CONCER & 
if nothing else. ; 


$10. 


The sale did not occupy as much time as BastonS I} hon Orchestra 
previous sales this week and, umlike other y ( y 
days, was confined merely to a morning Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
session. Yood prices have been obtained 
at he four nine sales and they compare THE SALE OF SEASON TICKETS 
e y favorably with those of other years AT $5 EACH OPENS AT KENT’S 
el A de he daa : ' UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE, HAR- 
VARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDCE, SAT- 
URDAY MORNING, OCT. iQ. i 
(A) 
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This is the second year that the face value 
of seats, to which all premiums are added, 
have been $18 and $10, as against the prices 
of previous seasons, $12 and $7.50, respec- 
tively . SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


+9 . = we Two season tickets for Saturday evenings for 
| FOR SALE sale. Floor, K, $30 each. Address H. P.: ¥a 
Symphony Leader, | One season Symphony ticket for Saturday even- || Boston Transcript. 2t(A) oil 
) ings, on floor. Address D. D.M., Boston Transcript _ aooceenneenmnmamemamamemrre Maren chine UR TR bo R6 CY 
mr in Per (A): 


ee WANTEO—TWO SYMFHSNY TICKLTS 


FOR SALE—BELOW COST For alternate Friday rehearsals; will pay 
Three seats in 1st row, right, first balcony, for | reasonable premium. B.V.T., Boston Transorits 
Saturday Symphony concerts. Address P.H.F., (A): 
Boston Transcript. (A): 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1907-08 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


I, CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, AT 8, 


Programme. 


J. 3. BACH, SUITE No. 3, in D major, for ORCHESTRA. 


I. Overture. 
II. Air. 
III. Gavotte No. 1, Gavotte No. 2. 
IV. Bourrée. 
V. Gigue. 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in G minor (K. 550). 


I. Allegro molto. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto; Trio. 
V. Finale: Allegro assai. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 6, in F major, ‘‘Pastoral, op. 68. 
I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the 
country. Allegro, ma non troppo. 
II. Scene by the brook-side: Andante molto moto. 


Ill. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro. In tempo 
d’ allegro. Thunder-storm; Tempest: Allegro. 


IV. Shepherd’s song; Gladsome and thankful feelings after 
the storm; Allegretto. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Beethoven Symphony. 
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Dr. Karl Muck Receives an Ova- SEASON 1907-O°%, 
. tion at the First of the 


iaite?s Conoetts BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


yp ae atl Teh, 1 1 9O7 

Seldom have so many new faces/been Dr. KARL MUCK, GConduetor. 
seen in the Symphony Orchestra 4s 

Were on view Saturday night, at the 

first concert of the season. To be sure, 


Dr. Muck has returned to make light of | (*@) (heh yt 
last year’s announcement that his first . a . 
season would be his last here. Now he 

says that this season will undoubtedly 


be his last, but the desire—the deter- SATURDAY, OCTOBER iz, AT 83, PF. M. 


mination, if it may so be called—to have. 
him stay may again overcome foreign 
or imperial obstacles. Apparently, 
much depends upon the inclination of 
the excellent conductor himself. Any- 
how, there he was, Saturday night, -as 


buoyant, dignified and commanding 4s J. $. BACH, SUITE No. 3,in D major, for ORCHESTRA. 
ever—a conductor to the manner born; 


and the audience was manifestly dc- . Overture. 


lighted to see him again. Been 
eldom has more curiosity been shown Gavotte No. 1, Gavotte No, 2. 
ever the members of the famous band ’ Bourrée. 

than ut this first concert of 1907-8. lee 
Around the conductor was a group of | \ 

ewcomers. In the place of Professor 

illy Hess, last year’s concert master, 
Sat Karl] Wendling, a young man from 
the Stuttgart Court Theater, who, if he 
ever ventures down State street, will 
surely be mistaken for Mr. Lawson, In 
the place of Timothee Adamowski, next 
to the concert master, was seated the 
‘boyish figure of Julius Thornberg, lately 
of Copenhagen. 

There were other new faces in both 
the string and wood chairs, making this 
first concert a notable one in the history 
of the orchestra. Mr. Zach, one of the 
veterans, left Boston yesterday for 5t. 
Louis, where he is to conduct the Chor- 
‘al Symphony Society. The three num- 
‘bers, Bach's Suite in D major, Mozart's 
: minor Symphony and _ Beethoven’s 
‘*"Pastoral’ Symphony, were all old ac- 
‘guaintances. 
~ Prudence dictate that the orchestra 
‘should not be too ambitious thus eary 
in the season. Yet, notwithtsanding an 
wnevenness that will probably disappear 
qm another concert or two, Saturday 
ht’s performance was admirable, In 

9¢@ Bach number Mr Wendling had a 
‘Small opportunity to show his mettle. 
Tt but served as a card of introduction. 
"very seat in the bie auditorium was 
taken. The audionce was most applau- 
‘piv . during the performance of the Bach 
dances. 
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MOZART, SYMPHONY in G minor (K. 550). 
. Allegro molto. 
. Andante. 
. Menuetto: Trio. 
. Finale: Allegro assal. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 6, in F major, “‘Pastoral, op. 65. 
. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the 
country. Allegro, ma non troppo. 
. Scene by the brook-side: Andante molto moto. 
Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro. In tempo 
d’ allegro. Thunder-storm; Tempest: Allegro. 


. Shepherd’s song; Gladsome and thankful feelings after 
the storm; Allegretto. 
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Th articularly strong, its con-° | | N Ss ut 
, trasts being very effectively made. | a, which the band is capable. Subtleties were 
. i ad wt: | f | day, than they sometimes are}. 
WD ‘ , ewer, yesteraay, an y 80: i 
, Sea SYMPHONY CONCERT. The Pastoral does not seem to grow ; AN AGREEABLE BEGINNING OF THE | but splendors were many. From beginning | 
, Programme. Gok YO ae us. It is an uneven symphony. Its aes" to end of the concert, from the new first, 
Bach—Suite in D minor. | alk geo is filled with good intel- } NEW SEASON violins through the new double-basses, the 
Mozart—Symphony in G minor. i i evelopment and does not attempt orchestra was alertly alive, It sprang to 
Beethoven—Pastoral Symphony. pis andscape-painting which fills the next — | Bach, Mozart and Beethoven Make the | its work, to its music, to its conductor 9” 
neh movements, The work is interesting | : will. So far as a single eoncert may dis¢ 
iistorically, since it shows how ‘“pro- | First Programme and the Performance | ¢joss, the new players—or, perhaps, the 
eramme- sie’ be : Sx, : 
gramme;miste” begun, fon aithourn there || Renews and Confirms Some of the Best | causes as irs e'slutnety animati 
; TL > ed in instru- ‘ their new posts-—are a distinetly animating 
aig mira ahi Beethoven, this is the Traits of the Orchestra and the Conduc- ated li new fire, elasticity and respon= 
irs mportant effort to make i ¥ | Sp tales: | fe ae ae ah 
definite: lanzuage ake it speak a tor—The “Pastoral” Symphony Drama- j siveness, the larger intensity and he ee 
Sl ; . . ’ as Ee lvating. 
Bae mayen fy 5 eens seem archaic. That tized—A Warm Welcome for Dr. Muck : stefe nye ee eeigine nee tt aa ty ; 
ry trio of nightingale, quai ‘thout | - ter ; ‘ed 
toast) and cuckoo an rr (without and an Untoward Incident —- Concerts never uncontrolled or unproportioned, play. 
6 Bisebe ckoo, has been obliterated by r} ‘oF ‘ty of tone at the beginning» 
1e eating of Richard Strauss’ shee alt . nt ‘nc ()th The rich sonorily < cals ss bisigy 
(‘Don Quixote’’) and the eariviadihe 5 ae maxt’ Week The Snel! Series—Other of Bach’s suite was thrilling. The glorified 
Walkue dance-tunes with which it ends went in 
lusty life. The prightness of the tone in 
the first and the last movements of 
Mozart’s symphony flashed on the ear as 
re lear lig » eye. The pul- 
conductorship began yesterday afternoon In warms cleat light De rid cae: ie papa ae 
Symphony Hall; while for the first time | sing voice of the orchestra In. Mlle ; 
sy tht ba had been : } equally in Beethoven’s andante lifted either 
symphony, within recent memory there had been @ | to pure song <eemingly upspringing from 
The ay , : considerable change in the ersonnel of the : yew * es a sng the 2 
de thunder storm is one of the great . h , pins, ™ wi aa P oF sat Allied j itself. Beethoven s symphony began in &@ ) 
instances of tone-painting and was an} elite ince ag 1e audience, aS usual, HMee |) warm sonority that was orchestral tone | 
epoch-making movement when it appeared the hall to the last seat, and rustled with bbe q yet “live, elastic. At therend tha } 
Wagner, St. Saens, Berlioz, Rossini. Verdi. pleasant interest in itself and Its own nt cg cage th full-throated breadth, | 
and a host of others have since trie fe whereabouts, as the way is at the first con- ; band sang Wh ae. 4 
hand since tried their | | Throughout the string choir played with @ | 
hand at tempest-making without having 'eert of a new season. It amused itself also | - ghee oe 7, smieeuel’ aivensee that. 
surpassed this spell of had weather. Some | with a scrutiny of the new faces in the glowing vivacity ang. ea aphad and sWiul 
rapid object that the lightness comes after | front rank of the band (and perhaps with gave is arene sae raphe . choir Keene 
gh Paget gene hes oe or that there is not recollections of the old), and it received the ronba om ie voices of Ppeibose ss neattit 
aye an um re a-motive in its meas O°¢ _+ . r a nc Ta ‘mth rC 1S at an C eir rami 1ar, pure anc Ss > . , ‘ > “ 
1easures, conductor warmly, as wal goes at é «na their old artistry, in the weaving of Imes 


but it remalr ne Cp , 
ins one of the strong pictures afternoon concert, when he came first to . dati. 1a ene 
less | strumental detail. rhe band has playet 


with a more chiselled smoothness, and & 
more edgeless euphony. It has been in re- 
hearsal only a week, and the fulness of 


, a 


cay eras PORTER genie son whys TOR SumeMaNRE SORT TR! 
~ <AOANCERT | ure ot the splendors and the subtleties of» 
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There was a sound of symphony by night. 
The Bay State’s capital had gathered then 
Her critics and her music-fiends, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er wise women and lank men 
And Dr. Muck beat happily, and when 
Music arose with all its mingled sweets, 
| People forgot the higher price of seats, 
And each felt glad that he had come again. 

If there was not much novelty in the 
programme there certainly was enough 
in the orchestra. The Adamowskis had 
left an aching void that could scarcely be 
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Bostonians, but the advent of Mr. Wend- 
ling, the new ‘‘concert-meister’’ success- 
| fully covered the Hessian retreat. There 
Were not only many new faces in the 
ranks, but some of the old ones were 
found in new places. There had been sevyv- 
eral changes made in the seating of the 
men, of the advantage of which we snail 
be able to judge later on. Dr. Muck is 
evidently desirous of leaving his mark on 
the orchestra, of adding new life to its 
membership and eliminating all traces of 
fossilization. 
Nevertheless the ensemble of the opening 
concert was not so smooth as it has | n 
heretofore. There were many points of 
individual excellence, the bassoon the 
oboe and the first horn all made a ‘good 
record in the pastoral symphony, but the 
violin tones were rough and the brasses 
at times noisy and not perfectly together. 
Something like this is to be expected of 
an orchestra that has been partially made 
over, and we expect these faults to | 
appear very soon, but they were in evi- 
dence in the dainty Mozart symphony and 
in the Bach Overture. fe 
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ick? second movement, ‘‘The Brook,” is 
yr ' , ~ ; 
: ' Men may come Concerts and the second year of Dr. Muck’s 
and men may go, but I go on forever!”’ 
Yet some good musicians (Mr. Gericke for 
example) consider this part the gem of the 
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in the musical art-gallery 
al art-gallery. his place. Its applause was much 


If Dr. Muck ; ; 
in the Bach ghar pass hy the standard hearty as one item on the programme fol- 
: > which Boston has had lowed another, and towards the end came 


in past performances. he cer 
: S. a certainly excelled : : 
. stash unexpected signs of the presence or a eas ‘ , 
; some of its qualities only time and associa 


in this sf0 Im move erYT S cess f f esterday 
at SLO! ment. [t was all in e C } nt naer ne easure O y 
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that we can recall. The wind piped on the. suite, symphony, and symphony, and plain- whe the new ar the seemingly new vivacity 
piccolo, the rain fell on the violins, the | ly unaccustomed to the unwritten code of ie lasti it of its tone the songful quali 
: s, the | ; ° lasticity s tone, > song Dt 
tumult grew on the trombones, and it was | the afternoon concerts. All who frequent gg ai abd tt intensiied it, and the or- 
} rAaArty ry <r ase ~ ts _ ~ 4 p ¥ aie i hy 
in every way an exciting bit of modern | them know that departures are sometimes ty with. wiich pi ‘th which it 
music executed in ¢ . ome a? ear aus card tl nd of the dered and responsive power Ww! | 
a modern manner many at each pause toward tne e ‘i i 
Per contra the Thank / Shae | gl aa ta OO Be eloquence. Clearly Dr. Muck. 35 
fel 7 ; c anksgivinge at the end | concerts. They were unusually so yester- lf yn the orchestra It 
+ . . . . | ' . ‘ ‘ . - , , + ‘ 
' ihe. a trifle, and was, like the beginning | day. and for the first time in two years of prinves wager Paiste und in the image of 
\ 1e *( ‘eT a ke alk ‘ . 1: , ° r S ‘ t ad 
cieuunhial wok somewhat rough, with poor experience, they continued while the or- plays now in his image : 
. at ‘iste Rat Magsaity ar ge We repeat | chestra was actually playing. The depart- no other conductor. 
he s 1s to be condoned in a first cc : ,uUg r row , ‘cupied iret “+ 
oh a first con- ing brushed through long rows of occupies 
‘4 . cert o seas . = a . = = a 
e an y ‘ ‘ . ; ce} i { ye Hi Owe ; orn? . ° sadiien : 2 “ . . aos _ - c 4 } a ’ . »,o ‘ H % 
aaa Soe had bought high-priced || material into sha ves peg to get his new doors audibly. Such an incident, with its dis- was not a subtlety so clear and keen was 
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not the ear of the body, and the liveliest him when he walked their streets. The con-« 


dis- 
: 

Bach’s Suite made a good opening of the 
season, better than that “Dedication of 
the House’’ overture with which Hensche! 
used to begin the series. Possibly Craw 
ner’s “Greeting to the Hall’ would make 
an appropriate number for a first ac 


con- 
appeal 


filled to the immediate satisfaction of E race-horses in ‘‘Die Walkuere.’”’ : Musical News 
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‘symphony and straightway 
largeness of their striding tone vanis 
‘Through all the symphony it was of a 
‘lighter body and of a finer suppleness. 
It was clear brightness through 
opening allegro; it flowed serenely 
through the song of the andante or it 
fluttered in the fragments of it. Ele- 
gance was its trait in the graces of the 
scherzo, and it was vivacity itself in the 
finale. Again it had taken body, shape, 
color, voice, from the intrinsic and dis- 
tinctive qualities of the music and so 
expressed and differentiated it. Then 
Beethoven, and with him, as Dr. Muck 
and his men played the “Pastoral” sym- 
pheny, came a larger, deeper, richer, 
warmer-colored tone. It was eloquent in 
itself; it was emotionally expressive; a 
touch of exaltation amplified it. Once 
more the tone was of the matter and’ the 
manner of the music. Once again Dr. 
Muck had confirmed one of the most, ad- 
mirable and unobtrusive of his abilities 
—that by which he differentiates each 
piece from all the rest, isolates its essen- 
tials, like a musical chemist, and plays it, 
so to say, in itself and its own kind. 


Throughout, indeed, in another respect 
this same quality had heen in notable play. 
The rediscovery of Bach is a pastime that Is 
now nearly two hundred years old, and each 
rediscoverer in the joy of his ‘‘find’’ will 


is emotional in the modern sense, Yet he 
did much sturdy music-making for no other 
purpose than to exercise his calling 
make his living. No doubt a man of 
lusty temperament got some emotions out 
of the process and the feeling that was in 
him for his work went into the fruit of [t. 
All that, however, does not make this par- 
ticular suite in D ‘and much other of Bach's 
‘music emotional as we of 1307 understand 
the word, and it is stupid to try to twist 
it so. Dr. Muck’s' poised intelligence 
easily avoided this pitfall.. He played the 
suite no less sturdily than, with any modern 
orchestra, it seems to have been written. 
Almost as many will have Mozart emo- 
tional in the modern sense as well; but if 
ever there was a child of his time it was 
he, and the eighteenth century was not 
emotional as the nineteenth and the twen- 
tieth are. Mozart had a temperament, as 
the sedate and the sprightly of Vienna and 
Salzburg have recorded of him in many an- 
other thing than music. When he wrote, he 
| had feeling for his work and‘presumably the 
| process stirred him. But try to clothe his 
/miusic with our self-conscious, sharp-edged, 
Uneasy emotions and forthwith if is dis- 
wtorted, dulled, stiffened. Again Dr. Muck’s 
‘keen responsiveness to the underlying 
- spirit, the essential and peculiar character- 
Pistics kept Mozart’s symphony Mozart’s. 
"> Then, when the ccnductor came _ to 
‘Beethoven and the ‘‘Pastoral’’ symphony. 
he could be as eloquent, as emotional, as 
ie tramatic even, as he would. The music 
invites it, the response of his audience is 
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ned, | Musically eloquent. He fairly dramatized 
j 


‘it. 


The dramatic thrill, * the -emotional 
vivacity that he gave the, first movemert 
were like a new sensation. Perhaps he 
gained it by a brisk and sharp pace and 


/ accent at which some purists will quarrel, 

' as they will with the slow pace and’ long 
-accents of the succeeding andante, but it 

' gave an irresistible animation to theone, and 


the voice of mounting human song to the 
other. The same dramatizing quality incon- 
ducting and in performance made thescherzo 
humanly and humorously alive. The storm 


f was more vivid than many an overwrought 


‘‘tone picture’’ of yesterday, and the finale, 


| again with the appropriate dramatic sense, 


swelled richly and deeply to its close. ‘The 
Pastoral’ is the most human of Beethoven’s 
symphonies; Dr. Muck and his men dra- 
its humanity, and at every turn 
the music seemed to justify them. It is 
hard to recall when it has seemed so to 
sound with its own voice. BH. T..2. 


SYMPHONY GONCERT 


| BELOW STANDARD 


have it that Bach always and everywhere | 


First Programme of 27th Sea- 
son Made up of Familiar 
Compositions. 


: ; i: 
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By PHILIP HALE. 

The first concert of the 27th season 
| of the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
| Karl Muck conductor, took place last 


| 


inight in Symphony Hall. 
| gramme was as follows: 


| Suite in D major, No, 3. for orchestra... . Bach 
Symphony In G «miner... . ow ccowecccves Mozart 
‘‘Pastoral’’ symphony, No, 6........ Beethoven 


| Dr. Muck was. welcomed heartily, and 
lthere was liberal applause after va- 
rious movements of the three familiar 
icompositions, It may also be said that 


The pro- 


-|the applause was at times generous, for 


‘the performance as a whole was below 
‘the standard of the orchestra in the 
/matter of euphony and also of preci- 
sion. 7 

) It is not necessary at this time to in- 
| quire too anxiously into the causes of 
ithe falling off in quality of tone, in 4de- 
cision of attack and in finesse of en- 
‘semble. There are several new plavers; 


the former members have been scattered | 
through the summer; there has been} 
little time for rigorous rehearsal: The 
compositions by Bach and Mozart are 
admirably suited to the purpose of ex- 
hibitins as in white light. any shortcom- 


__ been expected ™ V 
'| Been 80 at. that. t 
een sO | : 

‘ euphony, that has 
| hed 
|| made orc 
‘| above other orchestras, ad & 
|| surprise. It is enough 
| the concert was the first of the sea- 
| son. and that there had not been suf- 


ficient rehearsal. 
New Members Men of Pith. 

For, however desirous Dr. Muck may 
be to obtain dramatic contrasts, how- 
ever zealous he may be in his striving 
after forcible accentuation, he has 
shown in the past ‘his care for quality 
and proportion of tone. The new mem- 
bers of the orchestra are said to be 


men of pith, and as soon as all the 
players are accustomed to each other 
and earnest Individualities are blended In 
ensemble, there will be no doubt a full 
display of the qualities that have long 
set this orchestra apart from others and 
won for it the highest praise. 

he works chosen for performance are 
familiar to all. A certain rigidity in 
the singing. of the Bach aria arose 
‘probably from fear of falling into the 
‘slough of sen'timentalism. The feature 
‘of Mozart’s symphony last night was 
Dr. Muck’s interpretation of the minuet, 
‘which was unusually effective, as was 
in a little less degree his reading of 
the andante. His conception of the 
“Pastoral” was sane and fresh, butt in 
all the works performed, as I have said, 
the orchestra was not heard in its old- 
time tonal beauty or splendor, 
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The programme of the. concert this 


week will be as follows: 
triology, after the dramatic poem of 
Schiller, Vincent d’Indy; Liszt’s con- 
certo in A major for pianoforte (Mr. 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist); Wagner's 
‘“Emperor’s’’ march. The triology of 
d’Indy is one of the early works of this 
distinguished composer. It was begun 
in 1873 and completed about 1881. One 
of the movements was played in Paris 
as early as 1874, but the triology as a 
whole was not performed till 188. The 
three movements are entitled: ‘‘Wallen- 
stein’s Camp’; ‘‘Max and Thekla’”’; 
“The Death of Wallenstein.’’ Mr. Seidl 
brought out the triology in New York 
in 18388. 


MUSIC LOVERS 

~ LONG IN LINE 
‘Stand Many Hours to 
| Get Symphony Seats. 


‘Wallenstein,’’ 


-) 
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New Members of Orchestra 
‘Able Musicians. 


| Oe i2z. as | of 

The broad steps of Symphony hall, 
Huntington av side, were for several 
hours yesterday banked with fali mil- 
linery of many siiades, surmounting 
dainty taslor mades, and all in honoc 
of the first public rehearsal of the Bos. 
ton Symphony orchestra’s 27th season.. 

The profusion of living decorations 
extended south along the sidewalk as 
far as the children’s hospital, and was 
for the most part resplendent in autuin- 
nal. brilllancy, excepting where the 
somber black of masculine dress refused 
absolutely to blend itself into cne gen- 
eral color scheme. 

No season’s opening is compicte with 
out the throng of waiters. It.is thoy 
who think chat time.is money, put also 
that the gain is theirs when, after the 
exercise of much patience, they are ad- 
mitted—at least 505 are admitted—to the 
upper baleony for just 25 cents. 

At 9:30 yesterday morning the econo- 
mical enthusiasts began forming a linn 
and as the minutes grew to hours had 
increased it io wide proportions. It was 
a great day to be outdoors. The sun 
was friendly and. made everybody feei 
better by its warm smiles. | 

There were jolly girls, fresh from 
the conservatory—music conservatory, 
of course, though. they. bloomed like 
roses—serious-mirded teachers, studi- 
ous musicians, demure maiden ladies, 
placid mothers and grave-looking, men 
of all ages. | | 

Jostling? Nota bit of it. There was 
mucit conversation, but all allegretto. 
It might have provided a theme for a- 
good composer. At any rate it was 
pleasant to hear. Music cases—rolls 
are tabooed—vioiin boxes, textbooks, 
shopping bags, soine candy boxes and.a 
good supply of newspapers ,were ws 
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‘in line and helped to add interest to t 


‘counted 


{Millinery Display is Feature of 


attractive picture. at 

Just at 1:30 the big center door was 
swung open and slowly and’ decorously 
the crowd filed into the Hall. It was 
like a primary school at the close of 
the morning re z238s; no noise; no shov- 
ing and no rush. It seemed that each 
was. willing to take the plaee that the 
right of possession gave and there was 
not’a single effort to break the regu- 
larity and evenness of the procession 
There were m2n on hand. to.prevent 
just that thingy, but they really didn't 
have much to do. | | . 
At 1:42 the man at che door had 
the ith admission and the 
506th: in line, with at least+100 more in 
the rear, Was turnad away. | | 

Subscribers and holders of -tickets’ for 
that particular rehearsai did not begin 
to arrive much before 2.o0’¢lock.. How-— 
ever, all who nad planned to*be there 
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“There were a’ féw vacant seats. It 
wasn’t because they hadn’t been sold. 
O,. no, the people, who have subscribed 
for them haven't come back to town 
yet, but. they will probably be there 
next time... ad 

The ‘‘régulars’”’ were there. Some had 
their old seats and some didn’t. hey 
looked about, each to sée one another 
and to reassure themselves that wan- 
other season was to be ausniciois:y 
‘opened, ‘not exactly because they were 
there, but because the “‘atmospnere” 
' was quite the same. 

~Jt seems that the appeal that tne 
womer in the audience refrain t:om 
wearing large hats‘has had some e‘Tect. 
The number of ‘‘obstructionists’’ y -st:1- 
day was comprratively small. Of course 
there was *:o’ end of hats, tvt fer- 
tunately these were no larger than the 
prevailing style demands; One d.9n 
who has been cttendi:g rebeastu's for 
many years, Ccommentei upe.w that fact, 
and. felt that it shouid be duly recog- 
nized by the. press. 

Dr Karl Muck, the conduttor, received 
much applause when ne came forward 
to take up his baton. No one nas ever 
said that the -handclapoing ata Friday 
afternoon rehearsal was “thunderous.’’ 
Yesterday it) was just ;he same as ever, 
and there was no rea'‘ord of anyene 
splitting a glove. 

There have’ been chanzes in the per- 
sonnel of the orchesta.. “he pe.ina- 
nent addition ‘of two .Aen to com, ] te 
the double quartet of horns has heen 
Lrought about: and 34 ew nen to mil 
the places of others hav? been engaged, 
making actually 16 chaigess. 

The new members ire nearly ali tram 
abroad, and are Dr Murk's® nersensi 
choice. This,gives one the right to as- 
sume that they re. nen of highest 
ability. In fact, it was proved vester- 
day afternoon. | | | 

‘Carl Wendling, formerly cuncert mas- 
ter of the. Court. theatre of Stuttgart 
and of the Wagner testival theatre: of 
Bayreuth. has suceseded Mr Hless as 
concert master. He is regarded us one 
‘of the very few great concert inasters 
of the world. | 


NOVEL THING AT THE SYMPHONY 
CONCERT | 


Bin me et thes 9 
The Curious Change in the Performance of 


Mozart’s Symphony on Saturday Evening 
—-The Perils of Excess of Zeal in a 
~Highly-Strung Orchestra at the Begin- 
“ning of a New Season—Another Com- 
plaint About the Disturbers of the After- 
noon Concert—George Ade Makes a Play 
for Crane as “The Father of the Boys”— 
_ Three Forthcoming Programmes in Bos- 
_ ton—A Revival of “The Soudan”—Arthur 
~ Symons Writes a Tragedy for Miss Mar-~ 
Jowe—Other News of the Day 
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' if the first pair of Symphony concerts is 
»phetic of the whole series, it will not 

ck incident. . Friday afternoon brought 


‘before’ the doors 
ert: was begun 


the unusual episode of the disturbing de- 
partures of which a correspondent makes 
renewed and righteous complaint in the 
letter printed below, while on Saturday 
came’a very singular proof that the orches- 
tra may be one thing one day; another ain- 
other, and even something very different 
from what is has been within long memory, 
The evening began according to the routine 
of the first concert of a new season. The 
eonductor’s stand was trimmed with green- 
ery and decked at one corner with a wel- 
coming bunch of flowers. The audience, 
in which it was good to see new and young 
faces among the ranks of old subscribers 
in their old places, received Dr. Muck 
with long, sincere and hearty ap- 
plause. The conductor turned to his 
men, and together they proceeded with 
Bach’s suite in D major much _ in the 
fashion in which they had played it on 
Friday though with a rough touch, now 
and then, in playing of the band that 
afterward seemed like ominous sugges- 
tion, 

Mozart’s symphony in G-minor 
lowed, and those in the house who 
heard the same orchestra piay the 
music under the same cenductor on 
day afternoon could scarcely believe the 
evidence of their ears. Gone were the 
clear brightness and the fine suppleness 
of the tone that the players then 
gave to the symphony. Gone were 
the light precision of the opening 
allegro; the serene phrasing of the 
andante; the vivacious) grace of the 
scherzo:; the clear elasticity of the finale. 
On Friday, the playing of the symphony 
seemed to renew the fine perceptions and 
the continent imagination with which Dr. 
Muck had played Mozart’s music last year. 
Again he had caught the substance and 
the form, the essence and the spirit of it 
and his men had responded to him. 

As it seemed on Saturday, they intended 
{o respond, but sheer over-zeal, with the 
nervousness of new associations and new 
conditions defeated their excellent wiil. In 
their sonority and accent 
they made their tone heavy and even rude, 
In their desire for the telling phrase, they 
lost roundness and elegance and left 
and uneven edges, 
fine 


fol- 
had 
Same 
Iri- 


eagerness for 


silarp 
What should have been 
turned blunt; what shouid 
have been clear brightness turned thick an‘ 
cloudy, The peculiar loveliness and tne 
peculiar charm of Mozart had vanished. 
His music-—-of all music—actually sounded 
heavy footed and’ viseous. On Friday, the 
sympheny hed been much that Mozar. 
should be. On Saturday it was as muc)} 
what he snould never be. No: withis 
memory has the orchestra plaved--to use a 
harsh but not unjustified word—so clumsily. 
Plainly it was out: of hand, and once out of 
hand, it is the thoroughbred, be it horse or 
orchestra, that runs farthest and longest. 
There seomed a hint of all these 
Muck’'s face when he ac- 
the rather perfunctory ap- 
followed the symphony; and 
there was a consequence of it 


emphases 


things in Dr. 
knowledged 
plause that 
certainly 


ened 


whén “in” the symphony by Beettoven 
that ended the concert, the conductor 
fairly plunged and pointed at two erring 
players. Throughout “the Pastoral” jn- 
deed the orchestra was plainly ill at 
ease, and. though it played it admirably, 
it hardly summoned fine freedom 
and the full eloquence that had drama- 
tized the music the day before. When 
Mr. Weingartner was in America two 
years ago, he liked to talk at his ease 
of what he called the psychology of or- 
chestras of virtuosi like ours. They were 
as sensitively, and nervously strung, he 
liked to say, as singers or pianists of the 
first rank—and as changefully. Some 
day he would write a pamphlet about it 
and prove his theory with the results of 
much observation. He ought to have at 
least a footnote for the episode of Satur- 
day night. ri. Ls Ee 
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Speed Mania at the Symphory Rehearsal! 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 

Would it be possible to erect solid barri- 
ers of some sort in Symphony Hall, to pre- 
vent a repetition of the eattle-like stampede 
toward tne close of tne renearsal last Friday 
afternoon? The clatter of hoofs was most 
distressing to the music-loving portion of 
the audience, who evidently thought they — 
had a right to listen undisturbed to the 
divine harmonies of that wonderful concert. 
Tne pearls cast so lavisaly by Dr. Muck and I 
his superlative orchestra were trampled in- 
solently under foot, and by no means the 
least part of the torture of the appreciative 
members of the audience was the shame 
that such talents should be openly insultea 
in our formerly decent town of Boston. ; 

The commerts of the musical eritic of tae 
Transcript in ‘ats article of Saturday wil: 
probably not be read by the—the persons 
who deadened the music by their hoof-beats, 
in some cases so heavy as to actually snak» 
the floor. Why do such people go to tae 
concerts? Is it to show tnemselves at a 
fasnionable function? If this is all, why 
eannot they leave in the intermission? Much 
of the noisy rusn was so near the close ol! 
tie rehearsal as to lead one to suppose that 
the malefactors were actuated merely by 
the desire to ‘‘get ahead of’ their law- 
abiding fellow creatures. Were they rus.i- 
ing for their automobiles, therein to spread 
fresh distress amons outdoor victims oft their 
speed mania? A HUMILIATED LOSTONIAN 

Oct. 14, 1907. 


————_ --— 


Concerts Next Week 


For the second pair of Symphony con- 
certs, on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening next, at Symphony Hall, Dr. 
Muck has put the first new composition of 
the season on his programme—d’indy's 
symphonic trilogy, ‘“Wallenstein.”’ The 
music is new to Boston, but in itself it 1s 
twenty or thirty years old. Mr. d’Indy 
wrote the second part of it in 1874, and ten 
years later revised it and made it a sec- 
tion of the trilogy. Schiller’s three classic 
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Death,” suggested the. musie; for d'Indy 
was more a romancist in those days than: 
he is now. ‘The first and the third: parts 
of the music bear Schiller’s. titles; the sea-~ 
ond part is labelled ‘‘Max and Thecla,” 
with “Die Piccolomini” for a’sub-title; The’ 
three pieces are opulently and amply scored 
and representative melodies bind’ them to- 


wie 


gether against the background of Schiller’s 
plays which the composer assumes in the 
minds of his hearers. The other numbers 
of the programme are Wagner's thunderous | 
““‘Kaisermarsch” in its orchestral arrange= | 
ment and Liszt’s concerto in A major for 
piano and orehestra—the less familiar of 
the composer’s two concerts, and the one 
that Mr. Apthorp once happily character- | 
ized as “*The Life and Adventures of @ 

Metody.’’ Next week Mr. Rudolph Gang, 

one of the most interesting and distinctive’ 
o? the younger pianists, will play the piano. 
part, appearing for the first times with the 
Symphony Orchestra. ae 
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ro nent OYMphony Tickets 
Connelly & Burke 423%2 
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Mrs. Karl Muck, 


Guests of honor at Professional Wom- 
en’s Club reception yesterday, 
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OCTOBER 19, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 
CONCERTO in A major, No. 2, for PIANOFORTE. 


(First time in Boston.) 
THE EMPEROR’S MARCH. 


of Schiller, op. 12. 


‘‘Wallenstein,’? TRILOGY, after the Dramatic Poem 
I. Wallenstein’s Camp. 


Symphony Hall. 
IY, GCONCERY. 
II. Max and Thekla (The Piccolomini). 
III. The Death of Wallenstein. 
Mr. RUDOLPH GANZ. 


The Pianoforte is a Mason and Hamlin. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, 


DINDY, 
WAGNER, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1907-06 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


I, CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 


Precramme. 


D'INDY, ‘“Wallenstein,’? TRILOGY, after the Dramatic Poem 
of Schiller, op. 12. 
. Wallenstein’s Camp. 
. Max and Thekla (The Piccolomin}) 
The Death of Wallenstein. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


CONCERTO in A major, No. 2, for PIANOFORTE. 


LUDOLEET CANZ, 7ANTS 2 
WHO Wilh CVE A RECTIAL QV 


LN EAD LIAL WAGNER, EMPEROR’S MARCH. 
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Soloast: 


Mr. RUDOLPH GANZ. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT _ 
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Syn: 
The Moral of the Incidents of Last Week 
—D’Indy’s “Wallenstein” for the First 
Time—Interesting and Significant Music 
—Mr. Ganz’s Playing 


The Symphony Concert of yesterday arf- 
ternoon seemed the moral of those of last 
week and of their incidents. Not within 
recollection have departures from an after- 
noon concert been so few, and they were 
noiseless Nearly the whole audience 
Stayed to the end, and all of it listened with 
steady interest. Throughout, indeed, fi 
seemed highly pleased. Rarely has unfa- 
miliar music received more applause at an 
afternoon performance than did Mr 
d’Indy’s “Wallenstein,” The vivid “tone- 
picture’ of Wallenstein’s camp in the first 


movement gave easy pleasure in its bright- 


ness, variety and animation: but there were 
equal interest and applause for the grave: 
episodes of the loves of Max and ‘Thecla 
and of Wallenstein’s death that followed. 
Indeed, the audience was warmer toward 
Mr. d’Indy’s trilogy than it was to Rudolph 
Ganz, the pianist of the day and to Liszt's 
second concerto—‘The Life and Adven- 
tures of a Melody.’’ Mr. Ganz played it 
with an unusually just mingling of delicacy 
and brilliance, He did not refine away the 
kaleidoscopic brightness and changefulness 
of the music, nor did he harden it into the 
metallic glint of a mere show piece. The 
beauty and the smoothness of his tone 
saved him from the one pitfall, and the air 


of magical improvisation that he gave to ; 


his playing saved him from the other. He 
tempered the unabateable brilliance of the 
concerto with truly poetic imagination, and 
the result seemed close to the matter ana 
the manner of Liszt’s music. 
plause might have been heartiler. 


As for the orchestra, the strange mis- 
chances of last Saturday had seemingly 
left little trace behind. True, such music 
as Mr. d’Indy’s or Liszt’s might often hide 


many of the shortcomings that Mozart’s ° 


a week ago had left naked to the world. 
But, time and again, in both the trilogy 
and the concerto, the orchestra recalled its 
familiar beauty, mellowness and delicacy 


of tone, its fineness of shading and its c 
nicety of euphony. Clearly, Dr. Muck had. 


been watchful of quality and adjustment 
of tone, and as clearly his men were surer 
of themselves and of the new conditions of 
their playing. In the main the band re- 


newed its finer qualities and kept its new‘ 


largeness and elasticity of eloquent voice. 
In detail the programme was: 


D’Indy: ‘‘Wallenstein,’’ Trilogy, after the Dra- ~ 


matic Poem of Schiller, op. 12. First time 
in Boston. 
Liszt: Concerto in A major, No. 2, for Piano- 
forte. (Mr. Ganz.) 
Wagner: The Emperor’s March. 
‘ 


Yet the ap-— 


It was hard to listen to Mr. d’Indy’s “*W 
lenstein’’—the youthful d’Indy of the sevea. 
ties—and not try to find in it appropriate 
tokens of the d’Indy of today. They were 
not lacking, and they were interesting to 
discover and to hear. Even in those days 
of mature youth he toiled incessantly at his 
music until he had brought it ag closely to 
his ideal as he might, and he Spent seven 
years in the writing of ‘Wallenstein,’ | @o 
early he had begun to he resourceful and 
imaginative in the development and the 
transformation of melodies. making them 
serve his poetic or dramatic purpose, yet: 
respecting them musically, Already he 
was Skilled in the use of the orchestra and 
sensitive to the expressive possibilities of 
each group of instruments. He had begun 
to make form primarily the vehicle for the’ 
ideas, the emotions, the imaginings that he 
would convey; vet nowhere is the structure 
or the substance of “Wallenstein” wun- 
certain or vague. Youthful music, ag 
the trilogy is, it is also music of a 
mature and reflective youth, anda often 
in it are tokens of the large eloquence, the 
grave intensity of idea anda expressioon, 
the characteristic exaltation of the d’Indy 
that we know in his music today, The 
depth of feeling and of expression that was 
to’ come speaks in the second part of the 
trilogy; and the sombre fatefulness and mys- 
trilogy; the sombre fatefulness and mys- 
tery of the music of ‘‘Wallenstein’s Death’’ 
is almost of the d’Indy of full maturity. 
In those days, however, he looked more 
willingly, perhaps more sympathetically, on 
the lightness, brightness and even the rude- 
ness of life, and in the same mood he made 
tone-pictures,’’ as the musica] dialect runs 
nowadays, of them. 

From beginning to end. “Wallenstein” js 
programme music in its larger and more 
imaginative sense. Tt implies in its hearers 
some acquaintance with the three plays 
Of Schiller on which it is based, and some 
Sympathy with the mood of them. Must- 
cally, sundry characterizing motives, like 
that which figures the might of Wallen- 
stein himself, binds them together, while 
out of their transformations, interpla%® and 
contrast spring equally the musical and 
the dramatic content of the trilogy. The 
first part, ‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp,’ is tone- 
picturing and nothine else. The soldiers 
and the camp-followers are in rude play or 
in rude dance. The Capuchin monk 
preaches his sermon on the bassoons and 
in fugue, In other instruments the sol- 
diers mock and confound him. They sweep 
into their tumult. Enter Wallenstein and 
the motive that typifies his might and 
power subdues al the rest. The ¢amp bows 
to his master, Throughout it is elastie, 
highly colored, warmly pictorial, genuinely 
romantic music. The second part of the 
trilogy sings the traits ad the loves of 
Max, the sn f Picclimini, and Thecla, the 
daughter f Wallenstein. Nw the music 
has the ardr f the youth,, and now the ten- 
derness ©f the girl. Again the note 
of oncoming and oppressing fate, struck 





the lovers. 


makes the 
piteous dirge of the lovers. 
the note of fate. : 
composer—melody, instrumentation, 
modulation serves single-hearlt- 
‘edly his poetic and ramatie ends. 
part fate strides. 
ominous orchestral forebodings; it cuts its 
way through orchestral tumults; it recalls 
haunting memories; it descends upon Wal 
lenstein and chushes him. 
goes out in piteous lament 


formation, 
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was the first performance 
“Wallenstein,” 
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ment, 
heen heard in the 
here last week. 
Schiller’s tragedy, 
eareer of the Duke 
famous of the imperial generals in 
who dreamt of 























Thirty Yeers’ 
suseitating the Byzantine 
assussinated 
of whom he wished to make an- 
other Alexander 
ously deposed him 
treason. 


Impressive Performance. 
‘Camp’ «movement 
piciure of soldiery made, boisterous by 
success and confidence. 
movement, 
largely a deseription of a love scene, 
mood, and, though 
sentimental out- 
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ef in the scene of the. 
it. Or again through 
characteristic melody of Wal 
ing down an dembittering the passion of 
The end is piteous, lamenting. 
The fate that pursues Wallenstein 
caught and slain the lovers as well. 
music is sed¥ehing and poignant; the fire 
and prue intensity of Mr. d’Indy is in it. 
passionate sang 
It continues 
resonance of the 


And steadily it 


and mysterious eloquence. 


DINDY'S “WALLENSTEIN” 
AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Two things made 
concert 


New York, 1n 


The 


scribed. 


The performance 
‘of the trilogy 
out: whether in 
or. in the calmer. 
ihe romantic second 


present. 


camp overshadows 
it struggles’ the 
lerstein weigh- 
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Again the music 


its sombre 


memorable, 
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by D'Indy. The! 
. } 

ether was the splendid example of plano | 
playing given by 
Liszt's Concerto in 
It shows the conservatism, 
of Symphony 
that the ‘‘Wallenstein 
taken nearly twenty) 
Boston. In its 
trilogy was played 


program-makers 


first move- 
‘“Wallenstein’s | ' 
Vert before we heard 


War. 


‘*Max 


eschews 
nevertheless 
is quife entrancing. 
movement. “The Death of Wallenstein,” 
brings back the 
lessness and wildress, and the death ol 
the hero is rather 


"Che third 


was impressive 
of the camp 
itt 
movement, fine 
At the close of the 
players. as well as Dr. | 
were compelled to bow to the enthust- 
asm of the audience. 






















“The hat Mr. Ganz chose 
for the evening abounds in almost in- 
surmountable difficulties; it is one long, 


brilliant improvization or rhapsody, de- 
manding perfect mastery of rhythm and 
technique; and, at the same, time, an 
imagination equal to giving color to the 
eonstantly shifting themes. ‘‘Never,’’ it 
has-been said of the concerto, “has even 
Liszt rioted more-unrescrvedly in fitful 
orgies of flashing color. Mr. Ganz’s 
performance was worthy of the work. 
Not only did the young Swiss artist 
meet every demand. but he gave signs 
of a reserve that was hardly less im- 
ressive than the actual performance 
tself. His was a brilliant feat in every 
respect. 





‘To close the concert the orchestra 


gave Wagner's. “‘Kaisermarsch.’ in per- 
tect form. It wes a glorious night for 
beth soloist and orchestra. 

The program of this week’s concert is 
as follows: Schumann’s Overture tv 
“Genoveva,’ Brahms’ Concerto in D 
major, for violin and orchestra; and 
Mendelssohn's ‘“‘Scotch’’ symphony. Mr. 
Wendling, the new concert master, will 
make his first appearance as a soloist. 
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NINO WORK WELL 


‘'Wallenstein’s Camp,” an 





Early Trilogy, in Orches- 
tra’s Best Manner, 





BY PHILIP HALE 


The programme of the second concert 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Muck conductor, given last night in 


Symphony. Hall was as follows: 


‘‘Wallenstein,’’ Trilogy.......- eeeewae . D'Indy : 
Concerto in A major for plano...-++++++. , Liszt | 
The Emperor’s Marchi.... .seesceseseeeee .Wagner 
D’Indy’s ‘“‘Wallenstein’” was played for | 
the first time in this city, yet it is one of | 
the composer’s earliest compositions, 
and Mr. Seidl brought out the whole 
trilogy in New York nearly 20 years 


ago. | 

When d’Indy began to compose his 
tribute to Schiller—this was in 1873—he 
was under the influence of German. 
masters. When ‘his overture to “The 
Piccolomini’ now in a greatly revised 
form, the second movement of the tril- 
ogy, was first played in Paris, it was 
thought to be too Schumannesque, and 
it may interest some to know that in 
’ 1873. d’Indy became acquainted with 
througi- | Brahms’ “German Requiem,” which 
impressed him so deeply that he made 
a pilgrimage and finally found Brahms 
who happened to be in a churlish mood 
stvle and keen sympathy were always Jag though ‘“‘No Frenchmen need apply 

work the |were his vacation motto. fe 

himself, | Brahms was a warm admirer of 
















ater 
izet.) 
D'Indy was then, perhaps, Germanized 

















A. Hoffman, but e 
whose Hina of the 
the composition that took the pr 





quality in Schi 


sis Of the hero. 


“The Camp” Most Popular. 
‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp” is the movement 
that has evidently been the most popu- 
lar of the three, but in poetic and dra- 


matic matter and also in the form of 
expression it is inferior to the other 
two movements, It is plausibly ani- 
mated, there are sharply contrasted 
episodes, but the themes themselves are 
not salient. The development is gener- 
ally conventional and the pages are not 
always firmly knit together. The Ca- 
paucin’s Sermon is only solemnly hu- 
morous, humorous in answer to expecta- 
tion. Yet there are interesting moments 
in the movement, and there are in- 
Stances of ingenious and brilliant in- 
strumentation. 

The music for Max and Thekla might 
be music for any lovers whose passion 
is cooled by death. If the chief themes 
be, as some say, typical of the two 
characters, it would seem as though 
d’Indy had been more fortunate in his 
portraiture of Thekla, though her theme 
is still more effectively used in the final 
movement, where the “thought of 
Thekia’’ is the episode in which emo- 
tion rises to its height, as far as this 
composition is concerned. D’Indy is al- 


most never sensuous, and even in his | 


comparatively youthful music there is 
meditative devotion rather than sensu- 
ous rhapsody. The close of this move- 
ment is beautiful in its simplicity, in its 
tragic reserve. 

The opening of “The Death of Wal- 


lenstein” may or may not have the as- | 
trological import that Imbert attrib-| 
uted to it—‘strange chords charac- |! 


terize the influence of the stars on 
human destiny.” We all Know that 
Wallenstein was a devout astrologer 


repare the hearer for the tragic end- 


ng. Let each reader of. Schiller’s | 


tragedy find what he can in d’Indy’s 
music, which is without a programme: 
as absolute music, the movement 


would be equally eloquent. As TI have 
said, the reappearance of Thekla’s. 
theme is finely imagined. The apoth-' 
eosis is unusually stirring, and the 
ending is dignified, heroic, without! 


vulgar pomp and ceremony. 
Performance Creditable., 


It is a pleasure to add that the per- | 


formance was generally worthy of the 


orchestra in its best estate, in matters 
sf technical detail, in euphony, in rhe- 
torica] spirit. The music was evidently 
appreciated and enjoyed. The applause 
was hearty after each movement, and 
at the end Dr. Muck was recalled. 

Dr. Muck is to be thanked for mak- 


ing us acqainted with the chief work of 
d’Iniy’s earlier period. The trilogy does | 
not reveal the great master who wrote. 


the superb second symphony or the. 


Aavziing ‘Istar’’ variations, though 






spect ly of Schiller, | 
ell’’ temptec 0 | 
C Ze Of- 
fered by the | Play Paris. He felt the 
ler that Coleridge de- 

scribed as “‘hearty.’”’ And in the ‘‘Wallen- 
stein’’ dramas he saw at once the mate- 
rial for three symphonic poems, ‘“Wallen- 
stein’s Camp’’ naturally suggested de-. 
scriptive music, which might serve as a. 
COULTER SS y Pe, “yp 0 puss a Max and 
lnekla and to the deatha 2 ~ || 
DE THe SPOthOS- |i tats and hearers. But that which in 


oO -. | 
ows the purity and nobility of his 
artistic aim, an aim from which he ngs 


but whether these chords are astro- | 
logical or not, does not matter; they |) 
are wondrously impressive and they || 


d’Indy’s 
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+ never swerved either in concert hall or; 


opera house, It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Muck will soon let us hear d’Indy’s | 
latest works, ‘‘The Summer: Day on the|/ 
Mountain” and ‘‘Souvenirs.’’ | 
The other feature of the concert was 
the excellent performance of Liszt’s 


| concerto, the second one, which was 


long a stumbling block, both to pian- 


Liszt’s lifetime was to his contempo- 
raries foolishness is now accepted as 
& corner-stone and many have built 
On it. The pect os mswoe of Mr, Ganz 
was fleet and brilliant. His force was 
sufficient and sound did not degener- 
ate into noise. The one phrase that is 
often sentimentalized was played with 
true sentiment. The whole perform- 


;ancé was that of a virtuoso-musician. 





The programme of the concert. this 


. week will be as follows: Schumann's 
Overture to ‘“‘Genoveva"’; Brahm’s violin 
concerto; Mendelssohn’s Symphony in 
A minor, “‘Scotch.’’ Mr. Carl Wendling, 
any, wee sonndrt mactae of the orchestra, 
wi make « rst appearance as a 
soloist in the United States. | ™ 


A NOTE ON DINDY’S “WALLEN-- 


STEIN” 


The Music of His Youth That Is to Be 
Played for the First Times Here at the 
Next Symphony Concerts—A Romantic 
d’Indy—Wisdom as It Flies—Mr. Belasco 
Opens His New Theatre in New York 
Augustus Thomas Writes a New Play 
for John Mason—-Antoine’s Blow at a 
Cherished Tradition—-Musical News of 


the Hour aS, tat. 7.1 Ge 


Mr. d’Indy’s svmphonie trilogy, “Wallen- 
stein,’’ 
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which Dr. Muck and the Symphony 
Orchestra sre to play for the first times 
in Boston at the coneerts of tomorrow and 
Saturday, belongs to an earlier time than 
does most of his music that our audiences 
have heard, and to an unfamiliar aspect: 
of his temperament and talents. The com= 
poser was a mature youth of twenty-three” 
when he began the musie in 1874; he was) 
barely thirty when he completed it in 1880}) 
and for much of the intervening time he™ 
was still pursuing his studies at the Cons* 
Sservatory and with César Franck. In those” 
days, too, he journeyed much into Ger- - 
many; sought the acquaintance of Liszt and: 
of Brahms; heard Wagner’s operas at 
Bayreuth, when they were new and strange; 
pondered long over Schumann; read and re- 
read the romantic, fateful and shadowy 

tragedies and tales of Schiller and his kind; 

and gazed intently at the pictures of the 

German artists of the middle ages. Mf, 

temperament was deeply and s0o- 

berly romantic in those years, as it is, with 

an added austerity even now. Schumann 
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ia Wagner stirred him musically.” Schiller 


and Goethe penetrated and seized his ima- 
‘gination. He loved exaltation and mystery, 


as he loves them still; but he courted as 
well a romantic vigor and picturesqueness 
that have turned graver with the advancing 
years. Comparatively concrete ideas and 
impressions kindled him then as abstract 
moods and imaginins wake in him now 
his music. 

With d’Indy so mindei and so occup-ed, « 
is easy to see how Schiller’s three plays | f 
‘“Wallenstein’s Camp,” ‘‘Die Piccolomini.’ 
and ‘“‘Wallenstein’s Death”’ stirred his imag'- 
nation to music. His first composition to 
come to actual performance was an oOver- 
ture to ‘‘Die Piccolomini,’’ which he after- 
wards remodelled generally and rewrote m-- 
nutely to make the second part of the 
troligy. There it is re-named “Max and 
Whecla.’’ after the son of Octavio Piccolo- 
mini and the daughter of Watlenstein. 
whose hapless love—since they are the ¢| L: 
dren of bitter and pursuing enemies—makes 
the lyric and the gentle episode in Schiller’s 
plays. In the same fashion, Mr. d'Indy 
has made it the contrasting portion of his 
musical trilogy. between his ‘“‘tone-pctur- 
ing’ of ‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp’’—the first 
part—and the tragic close in ‘“Wallen- 
stein’s Death.’’ Max is young, high-heart- 
ed, ardent, alike in his devotion to Thecia, 
to Wallenstein and to his father. from 
the father he learns Wallenstein’s treach- 
ery, struggles not to believe: and when hi 
must believe, struggles again with Wal- 
lenstein’s appeals for silence. To and fro 
in this tragedy goes his love for Thecla, 
and it is easy to believe that behina 
d’Indy’s music lies the scene in “Die Pic- 
“eolomini’’ in which they open their tor- 
tured hearts to each other. 

For the tragic aspect of his symphonic 
drama. Mr. d’Indy has sought, seemingly, 
the march of destiny upon Wallenstein to 
his ruin, and he would put into his 
music something of the might of the 
man. as Schiller conceives him, and 
of the fateful mystery of his fall, “he 
third part of the music runs in such mood 
of oncoming and irresistible fate. Equally 
over against it and the lyric episode of 
Max and Thecla stands the richly colored, 
changeful and animated music that would 
' eatch the atmosphere of ‘‘Wallenstein’s 
| Camp.” It is romantic, almost chivalrous, 

writing and in it Mr. d’Indy is already im- 
aginative and resourceful in illusive instru- 
mental colors. In the scene of Max and 
Thecla play the characteristic depth and 
sincerity of pure emotion that were t0 
flower in his later work; while in the final 
episode is not a little of the large and 
austere power, the deep and mysterious 
voice, of the second symphony or of *’Tnhe 
Stranger,’’ his music-drama that we in 
America have still to know. “Wallen- 
stein,’ however, belongs to the seyenties, 
and then even for Mr. d’Indy, Wagner was 
near, new and overshadowing. No wonder 
that sometimes he has written in the idiom 
of Baireuth. 


“ 


| —the overture from Bach's suite in D major, 
_Mozart’s symphony in G minor; and Beet: | 
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The novel interest in the third pair o! 
Symphony Coneerts, at Symphony Hall, on) 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
next, lies in the first appearance here as 2 
soloist of Mr. Carl Wendling, the new con- 
cert master of the orchestra. Hitherto only 
the brief passages for solo violin in Bach's 
suita in D major, played at the first pair of 
concerts, have given any hint of Mr. Wend- 
ling’s individual qualities. They promised 
well and his high reputation in Germany 
and elsewhere in Europe has already pre- 
ceded him. He has worked at Covent 
Garden under Richter—a Keen chooser oat 
able men; he has been the concert master of 
the orchestra at Beireuth; and he came to 
Boston from the orchestra of the Court 
Opera and the Court Concerts at Stuttgart. 
As a virtuoso, he has played as well in 
many German cities. Clearly Mr. Wend- 
ling has not hesitated to test his powers Ul) 
the utmost before his new public; for hs 


has chosen Brahms’s concerto for violin and 


orchestra as his solo piece—music that eh- 
acts not only the amplest technical resour- 
ces, but deep understanding and large and 
lofty expression from the playerfs. The 
other numbers of the programme are 
Schumann’s overture to his romantic 


| opera, ‘“‘Genoveva,”’ familiar by many repe- 
_titions at the Symphony Concerts, and Men- 


delssohn’s ‘“‘Scotch’’ symphony. For the 
first time in it, since Dr. Muck came 10 
Boston, he will be conducting a symphony 
by Mendelssohn, and it is some years since 
this particular symphony has been played 
here, 


The Symphony Orchestra gives the first | 


of its serles of concerts in Cambridge, on 


Thursday evening next, at eight o’clock, In | 
the Sanders Theatre. Dr. Muck will con- 
duct; there will be no assisting soloist; and | 
the programme is slightly abridged from | 


that of the first pair of concerts in Boston 
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hoven’s “Pastoral” symphony. 
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‘major piano concerto, 
soloist, 
| March.”’ 
formed in New York some nine years 
ago, was given for the first time in this 
city and it would have been 
'ere this, 
' contrasts, 
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- t. who appeared 
“the Liszt A major concerto for plano, 
won high favor last season with the 
orchestra and at his several recitals. 
‘His performance of the Liszt piece was 
|admirable throughout. He showed a 
thorough understanding and an evi- 
dent sympathy for his work, and with 
the prime object to give a faithful inter- 


! 
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' 
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7 | pretation of tl ; ition, 
Rudolph Ganz, Soloist, | fis" ispes' of” eechinical abit was 


at the Symphony. 


Recitals by Sembrich, Samarotf 
Kreisler and Others, 


Other Events of the Near 
Future—Gossip. 


The program for the second of a) 
season’s Symphony concerts included 


the D’Indy trilogy ‘‘Wallenstein,” after | 
Liszt's ay 
Ganz, | 
“Emperor's | 


Schiller’s dramatic poem; 
Rudolph 
and Wagner's 


The trilogy, which was per- 


welcome 
for it is a work of splendid 
the instrumentation is elab- 
Orate and suggests vividly incidents in 
Schiller’s poem. The thematic material 
is abundant and in many instances a 
single instrument is used with marked 
eftect in illustrating episodes that later 
on are developed in larger musical form. 


The first movement is supposed to de-. 


pict life in camp and tm the ever-chang- 


ing keys are found lively dance tunes, 
with here and there a whiff of ‘‘Venus- 


burg”’ airs; satirical measures by wood-. 
“Wallenstein” | 
by the full. 


winds, the 
motlf and a 
orchestra. This part was given with 
fine animation and  0Obrilliancy, the 
streuge modulations and key variations 
beiug mianaged smoothly and the parts 
allotted the woodwinds showing up in 
good rhythm and harmony. 


beautiful 
musSical riot 


In the second part the premonitions > 


of the tragedy are admirably worked 
out, and the horn playing was very 
beautiful and then came a fine bit 
of work between the violin and cello, 
followed by strings and clarinet in a 
love motif. The somber finale dwin- 


dling to piarissimo, was very effective 
.The confusion of camp and Wallen- 
stein’s death made up the last move- | 


ment, which, from the continuously ab- 
rupt deviations from the key, is hardly 


as satisfying as the earlier movements. 
colored and orchestrated in | in the Bach Overture, 
The whole work 


aithough 
@ masterly manner. 
was intensely interesting, and in the. 
interpretation there were but few mo- | 


sufficient to make the cadenza and sup- 
plementary measures brilliant and dash- 
ing, and with the exception of a bit. 
| of uncertainty twixt piano and orches- . 
| tra at the close of the movement the, 
(| SOloist and associate players were in 
perfect accord Mr Ganz was very 
'| cordially received. Later in the season 
|| he will be heard here in recital and 
| concert. ‘Ths ‘Emperor's March” 
(| performed by Dr Muck's men i 
| proper spirit, as was to be expected. 
| The novelty of this week’s concert 
| will be the appearance as soloist of 
' Carl Wendling, the new concert master 
| of the orchestra. Mr Wendling will 
j play Brahms’ concerto for the violin. 


| The other two works on the program 
| are Schumann’s overture, ‘* Genoveva,” 
| and Mendessohn’s 
| 
| 


“Scotch” symphony, ) | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


(From Mr. Elson’s Criticism in the Daily Ad- 
9 ™“ 


vertiser. ) | 

| Programme. ‘“®& 

There was a sound of symphony by night. 

The Bay State's capital had gathered then 

Her critics and her music-flends, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er wise women and lank men 
And Dr. Muck beat happily, and when 

| Music arose with all its mingled sweets 

People forgot the higher price of seats, 

; And each felt glad that he had come again. 


If there was not much novelty in the 
programme there certainly was enough 


in. the orchestra. The Adamowskis had 


filled to the immediate satisfaction of 
Bostonians, but the advent of Mr. Wend- 


ling, the new ‘‘concert-meister’ guccess-_ 
fully covered the Hessian retreat, There 
were not only many new faces in the 


ranks, but 

found in new places. There had been se 
eral changes made in the seating of the 
men, of the advantage of which we shall 
te able to judge later on. Dr, Muck is 


evidently desirous of leaving his mark on 


the orchestra, of adding new life to its 


membership and eliminating all traces of 
fossilization. 

Nevertheless the ensemble of the opening 
concert was not so smooth as it has been 
_heretofore. There were many points of 
| individual excellence, the bassoon, the 
| oboe and the first horn all made a good 
, record in the pastoral symphony, but the 
‘| violin tones were rough and the brasses 
| at times noisy and not perfectly’ together,’ 
| Something like this is to be expected of 

an orchestra that has been partially made 
| pver, and we expect these faults to dis- 
| appear very soon, but they were in eyi- 
| dence in the dainty Mozart symphony and 


some of the old ones work 
ve 


’ 


\ 

; 

left an aching void that could scarcely be | 
| 





Soloist, Mr, Haan” Ganz. 
RN ae oe Marsch, — 

Dr. Muck still carries out his plan of 
“unity of programme.’’ If the first con- 
cert was all ultra-classical, the second was 
of the “‘left centre,’ that is it was mod- 
erately radical throughout. One may call 
D’Indy of the extreme school, but that is 
not the D’Indy of this trilogy, who is a 
man still upon the broad highway of 
proper modern music. ‘‘Wallenstein’’ is a 
very different thing from that bitter sym- 
phony which the composer inflicted upon 
us @ year ago. We can dimly recall the 
“Wallenstein’’ symphony by Rheinberger, 
with its conventional rolls of drums and 
succession of military effects. This work 
is much more subjective and deals far 
more with emotions than with portrayal 
of objects. There is much virility in each 
of the movements, and this was trans- 
mitted by Dr. Muck with praiseworthy 
fire and emphasis. 

One instance of the subjective character 
of the trilogy may be found in the sugges- 
tion of the Capucin’s sermon, with its 
grotesque zgarnishings of Latin, its attack 
on Wallenstein, its interruption by 
angered soldiers and the priest’s protec- 
tion by the Croats. This. is not pictured 
by a single instrument harassed by a 
gZroup of others, as Strauss 
given it, but is given by a group of bas- 
soons in contrapuntal elaboration. ‘This 
bassoon fugue (or exposition) is almost a 
new tonal effect. Its parody on .other in- 
struments is graphic enough. It was finely 
read by Dr. Muck and splendidly played. 

The love scene of Thekla and Max was 
romantic and easily comprehended musSic. 
The contrast of the themes was remark- 
ably effective. The Death of Wallenstein 
was presented in a movement full of dig- 
nity and sorrow. This finale is one that 
will bear repeated hearing. Its beauties 
are not wholly revealed at a glance. In its 
close D’Indy has anticipated Tschaikowsky 
and the end of the “‘Sinfonie Pathetique.’’ 
But there were other resemblances, one of 
which almost seemed plagiarism. The 
“Flying Dutchman’ of Wagner came sail- 
ing in most vehemently toward the Coda. 
It is possible that we over-rate this tril- 
ogy because of its contrast with the later 
works of D’Indy, but we feel that there 
is something sterling in this early com- 
position and that it will repay study. That 
it has not as marked an individuality as 
D’Indy’s later works is undoubtedly true, 
and it is just possible that D’Indy is meet- 
ing with shipwreck ‘in determining to be 
original or die, and will acheve the latter 
“part of “Aut Caesar, aut Nullus,” in his 
latest cerebral music. 

The audience applauded the work and 
its strong performance very liberally, re- 
calling Dr. Muck at its close and paying 
‘a tribute to the orchestra, which arose in 
wesponse to the enthuiasm. 

‘The soloist of the concert, Mr. 
Ganz, came in the next number. 

One was tempted to exclaim with the 
Sh ost, oo ‘“‘Hamilet,’’—‘‘Liszt, Liszt, Oh 

tt" n- en raleStion Of. She beautiful con- 
‘ Hi whi on cane a the Symphonic 


Rudolph 


is de 


- | ~ 


nent as n 
| an ts pate Boo not haacely Peco with arate 


! 
| 


the | 


might have || 
hit 'of the work. 


even a single measure. 
, in 
The climaxes were well workad up, par- 


' keep in balance. 
/ appeared and the absolute charm of Liszt, 
in melody, harmony, figure treatment and | 
orchestration, was revealed, 


interpretation. 
| the 


| composition, 
' Muck made 
| voice of a whole nation, 


| phrases, 


/ trumpeters 


‘ee. 
is 


t 


=. 


one hc : Bt yi 
but evolves a coherent and beautiful series 
of transformation, not assassinating mel- 
ody during the process. 

Liszt’s concerto in A is much more 
poetic than the more frequently performed 
concerto in E flat. The composer him- 
self greatly preferred it to the other work 


and was piqued by the fact that even his | 


pupils always chose the E flat concerto for 
public performance. But it is not given 
to every pianist to grasp the subtlety of 
this work. The great artist so recently 
deceased, Alfred Reisenauer, was one Of 
the best interpreters of this composition, 
and we recall a performance by Prof. 
Baermann that was also superb. But 
the general public will never become as 
enthusiastic over this concerto as they do 
at a showy performance of its predecessor. 


Mr. Ganz evidently understands the work | 


and braves the artistic abnegation involved 
in choosing and playing it. Yet the task 
was lightened by the fact that the much 
more intricate ‘‘Wallenstein’’ came before 
the concerto. At the beginning we found 


' the orchestral support rather coarse and 


the pianist was forced into crashing to 
But this defect soon dis- 


Mr. Ganz was virile in almost every part 
He did not sentimentalize 
His wrist action 
octave and chord work was exciting. 
ticularly the finale. Perhaps a less fiery 
interpretation would have been better, for, 
in spite of its rather free form, this con- 
certo is not a Rhapsody, such as the E flat 
concerto certainly is. Mr. Ganz was heart- 
ily applauded and recalled twice at the 
close of his performance, 


Once in a while Dr. Muck (always a 
rreat conductor) flashes forth as an abso- 
lute genius. He did this last season with 


the Brahms symphony in C minor, making 


a familiar work seem almost new by his 
At this concert he gave 
old ‘‘Kaiser Marsch” of Wagner in a 
style that made us believe that we 
never heard it before. It is not a great 
but for a little while Dr. 
us believe that it was the 


Hiow the grand theme of the war-cry of 
the Reformation—‘Hin Feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,’’—rang out! What 
organ climax came at the end! 
one heard the trombones and trumpets 
thumder out the grand old lutheran 
One could not but smile to think 
of Mendelssohn tootling out that same 
melody as a flute solo in his ‘‘Reformation 


| Symphony.”’ 


The musicians seemed to catch some of 
the conductor’s fiery intensity. Had it 
been pushed any further it would have be- 
come necessary to play a hase on the 
lest a conflagration should 
start and consume the entire orchestra. 

“The Emperor’s March?’ Judging by 
the uproar the emperor must have marohed 
on the corns of all Germany. 

 Louls C. Blson. 
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had | 


a glorious | 
And when | 
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PHONY CONCERT Cote 4.07 


Fo ites at the Symphony Concert on 1 Sat- 
urday evening, Mr. d’Indy’s ‘‘Wallenstein”’ 
was warmly received, and at the end of 
the tone-poem—for such the trilogy really 
is—the applause was so insistent that Dr. 
Muck beckoned the band to its feet. Ths 
conductor and his men had been on their 
mettle to wipe out the lingering recollection 
of the strange mischances of the week be- 
fore; the audience had been as keen to 
hear how the orchestra would play; and 
its just pleasure spoke in a just reward. 
Seldom indeed has Dr. Muck’s standard for 
the orchestra been clearer than it was in 
the concerts of Friday and Saturday. He 


. ore. i" 
would give the band the precision and the 


smoothness of execution, the transparent 
beauty and the suave euphony of tone, the 
sense of Getail, proportion, and delicate ad- 
justment that have long distinguished it 
and that, as the event proved, have not been 
iost or materially diminished in the recent 
changes in the personnel of the orchestra. 
At the same time he would give its playing 
an elasticity of rhythm, a springiness of 


pace, a dramatic accent, a more sonorous - 


Géloquence, and a warmer vitality than it 
has always had in the past. As Wagner's 
‘‘Kaisermarsch’’ proved, he has no fear of 
masses of sonorous but ordered tone. In 
the finale of Liszt’s second concerto, the 
orchestra glowed with vitality. Often in 
the inore declamatory passages of Mr. 
d'Indy’s trilogy—and the music is as de- 
clamatory as the plays of Schiller that sug- 
rested it-—the band was stirringly eloquent. 
Yet, as often, in both pieces, its more adroit 
and delicate qualities were in as admirabie 
rlay. Two pitfalls hedge these qualities 
about—the pitfall of a merely finicking 


finesse that seeks and is content with littic | 


things only; and the pitfall of monotonous- 
ly polished mezzotint, like that, for ex- 
ample, of the accomplished Parisian orches- 
tras. By the equal pursuit of-elasticity and 
fervor, accent and _ sonority, Dr. Muck 
avoids these perils, yet runs into 


fury. 


were in very just balance. 


Ours are not the first audiences that have 
found more pleasure in Mr. d’Indy’s musi- 
cal picturing of ‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp” than 
in the two graver parts of the trilogy. In 
the twenty years in which the whole piece 
has stood in the orchestral repertory, the 
music of the camp has been played ten 
times, where the rest has been played once. 
The tone-picturing does summon the pic- 
ture. Romantic robustness, variety and 
glamor are in the music. Its frank vivacity 
and vigor, its tangibility, so to say, are in 
sharp contrast to the music of the d’Indy of 
today, preoccupied with more spirited and 


| reflective things and striving to bring them 


to finely touched expression. It is de- 


Clamatory and rhetorical music, 


’ - 
ba A diva Net Naar aeataie us 
¢ Nhe 


concerto again 


no e@x- | 
cesses of blatant sound and mere rhetorical | 
As the orchestra played on Friday | 
and Saturday, its old and its new qualities | 


but the | 


ieient’ Winceve: Even in the 

pet it strikes, with the entrance of 
Wallenstein, an heroic and a chivalrous 
note that runs deeper and fuller as the 
trilogy advances. It returns, with youth- 
ful fire in it, in the music of Max over 
against Thecla’s wistful and brooding song. 
It rings deep and grave through Wallen- 


' stein’s struggle with fate, and when he falls 


it still glorifies him. More than a hint of 
the rugged loftiness of some of Mr. d’Indy’s 
maturer music is in it. 
mournful tenderness of Thecla’s song and 
the ominous and fateful beginning of the 
final movement, and there are other links 
still. Even the d’Indy of the seventies, 
with Wagner’s music and Schiller’s poetry 


ringing in his ears and the dusky splendors 


of German romanticism touching his im- 
agination, is d’Indy still. Now, however, 
he gives his heroic, romantic, chivalrous 
vein to the stage, as in ‘‘Fervaal’’ and “‘The 
Stranger,’ and not to the concert-room. 
[f only we in America heard French operas! 


Mr. Joseffy, 
on occasion 
A major and 


used 
Liszt’s concerto in 
over-refine it into a _ tuny, 
crystalline thing, all delicate lights and 
shadows, glints and facets. Twenty other 
pianists in their time have made it crackle 
and rattle with the hard metallic brilliancy 
of their playing. With Mr. Joseffy, the 
music had a still, small voice; with the 
cther pianists, it volleyed and thundered. 
Equally with the one and the others, it was 
not the music that Liszt had seemingly 
written. Now, Mr. Ganz, who played the 
on Saturday night, is of 
that young and rising group of pianists 
that seek a persuasive justness of under- 
standing and expressicn. They try to con- 
ceive music as the composer conceived, to 
enter into its characteristic qualities, and 
to let those qualities express themselves 
through their playing of it. In a sense 
they play impersonally, because they do not 
obtrude themselves between the composer 
and his hearers. Very honestly they are 
all for the music in hand; 
and their temperament are its service. Yet 
in another sense this sincere self-subordina- 
tion, this eagerness for the just and full 
expression of the music and nothing else, 
makes their playing very personal. 

On Saturday, on Friday, Mr. Ganz 
scemed to gain this golden mean. Never was 


if we are not mistaken, 
to play 


as 


- his playing loud or blatant; yet through the 


finale it had a stirring impetuousity of pace 
and mood: and it was as changeful in body 
and in quality as the music itself. He 
made the music flash back its own bril- 
liance. He gave its characteristic effect of 
a shower of tones with high lights stream- 
ing through them. The music kept its ar 
of magnificent improvisation. Elsewhere in 
the concerto Liszt sings in wistful an@ 
melancholy song, and there again Mr. 
Ganz’s playing was singularly just. He did 
not languish through the shifting har- 
monies; yet in his tone was the melancholy 
of the song. The music is of a sober 


picture of the. 
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The programme of the second S¥m- 
phony concert consisted’ of D’Indy’s 
‘“‘Wallenstein’’ Trilogy, after Schiller’s 
dramatic poem; Liszt’s A major piano 


diene 


a 


PS ie dite gS Bat 0 DB as Peay ce age fe eM me 3 Wit eat ordain ios 
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Pink BY OLIN DOWNES ook 00] j}melodic and orchestral, which are the | 
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igerms of the most potent forces in-the 


concerto, and Wagner’s ‘‘Kaiser March.’ | 


Rudolph Ganz was soloist. 

It might well be asked why Dr. Muck, 
in his zealous search for novelties during 
the past summer, should elect to give 
us a specimen of D’Indy’s early and im- 
mature period in preference to such a 
work as the “Jour d’ete dans La Mon- 
taine.’’ The latter composition has not 
been heard in this city; it represents the 
composer's latest development, and would 
go farther toward gratifying the curiosity 
of many interested ones who heard the 
B flat symphony two years ago than the 
*‘Wallenstein’’ Trilogy. 

As might be expected, there is weak- 
ness of invention, development that is 
often labored and thin spun. We hear the 
voices of other gods with remarkable 


frequency. Wagner and Schumann pre-. 


dominate, especially the first, from the 


“Dutchman” to the “Ring des Niblun- 
gen.’’ 


There is occasional sensuousness'||concerto. Mr. 


music of today. What magic in the end- | 


less transformations of that languorous 
opening theme; what sweeping, cy- 
clonic power in the working up of the | 
climaxes, and what superb deviltry in 
the finale! A fiery imagination, an un-. 
tamable fantasy, and things undrearit 
of in the philosophy of any but Franz 
Liszt! More than any biography is this 
music a revelation of its author’s per-. 
sonality. 


Mr. Ganz gave such an interpretation 
of the work as we have grown to ex- 
pect from him. Few pianists of today 
uphold a higher standard to the rising 
generation. It was not always the rhap- 
sodic Hungarian we listened to: the 
improvisatory character of the music 
was sometimes formalized. But if there 
was less of oratory, of swooning pas- 
sion, of exotic color, the work, on the , 
other hand, was presented in a strongly 
coherent manner, in well defined out- 
lines. One readily grasped the tenor of 


jits ways, and that is no small thing 


to say of a performance of the A major 
Ganz’s tempi were his 


that, strangely enough, reminds one of |}own, but they were always consistent. 
|He commenced the finale with extreme 


With all its deficiencies, however, this ! 


Tschaikowsky. 


music has some vital qualities. 
(freshness of treatment, an original peint' 
of view exists throughout. It is unques- 


composer displays an acute feeling for 


the sonorities and bewildering tone re- || Of the 


fractions of the modern orchestra, 


The opening section, **Wallenstein’s 
Camp,” is more freely and spontaneously 
sketched than the others. There is more 
of what is called, in the drama, action. 
The themes are well contrasted @nd the 
rhythms are exciting. The thematic ma- 
terial ig commonplace at times, but it is 
a breezy picture. 

The music of Max and Thecla (‘The 
Piccolomini’’) hardly breathes passion, 
or, when it does, is not the voice of 
D’Indy. One thinks more of the underly- 

“ing motifs of the plot, of the fate that 
shall soon overtake the pair. In this 
movement there is some very beautiful 
scoring for the woodwind. 


The last section, ‘“‘The Death of Wallen- 
Stein,’’ is effective, pompous, and rather 
theatrical. One wishes here, however, 
that the composer, who writes in rather 
conventional strains, had, instead, endeav- 
ored to portray the last tremendous mo- 
ments of Schiller’s drama. Here, and in 
the preceding movement, it is as though 
he were constrained by a too definite pro- 
gramme in mind. 

Mr, Ganz deserves thanks for giving 
the unique A major concerto. One can- 
not help feeling that to the audiences 















éven more than its universally popular 
companion in E flat. Those who so 
readily join the hue and cry concerning 
Miszt's lack of creative originality | 


f tomorrow this concerto will appeal | 


A certain | 





rapidity, but broadened out consider- 
ably at the last. He was deservedly 
applauded and repeatedly recalled. 

There is an inexorable logic in the 


Uonably the work of one saturated with |OPeration of the law of demand and 
thoughts of Schiller’s great d¥ ma. The ||SUPPly, and therefore there must be 


some justice in the regular turning up 
Kaiser Marsch on our  pro- 
|grammes. It is no doubt convenient 
‘padding, but we could well spare it. 
The performance was appropriately 
noisy, drastic, obstreperous, 

The performances, as a whole, were 
brilliant and far superior to last week's. 
The augmented brass.choir showed to 
advantage in D’Indy’s work, as indeed 
did the whole orchestra, though its 
tone was often rough. 
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D'Indy's Wallenstein” Finely’ 
Rendered Before Large and 
‘Distinguished Audience. 





P 4 
There was a general outpouring of smart™ 


Boclety last night for the second Sym- | 
phony concert, The programme, which wat 
far more interesting than that of last 


week, consisted of D’Indy’s ‘‘Wallenstein”’ 
Trilogy, after the dramatic poem of Schil-_ 


ler, Op. 4-2. Litz: Concerto in A Major, 
No. 2 forp ianoforte, and Wagner's “The 
Emperor's March.” " 

The three episodes in the drama of Schil-) 
ler—Wallenstein’s Camp, Max and Thekla 
and the Death of Wallenstein—are painted | 
by D’Indy with marvellous vividness, which | 
under Dr. Muck’s careful 


poucence portrayed with an intensity and 
hesse Most gratifying. After the slow!) 


dance with its determined rythm, the ser-. 
mon of the Capuchin father given to the 


ically fllustrated by the trombones, and 


then tne final tumult in which are heard a llNme. 


few notes of Wallenslein’s theme thrown 
out by the trumpeis amid the fortimissimi| 
of the-orchestra. In the love episode be-| 
tween Max and Thekla in the second part! 
the voice of the orchestra was lifted in 
pure, tender, interpretation tones—the 
laintive wail of the violins and the lamen- 
ation of the horns being filled with musi- 
cal eloquence. 

The thrd part, Wellenstein’s death, has 
@ slow and omnious introduction and ends 


Rudolph Ganz, the soloist was heartily 
welcomed and after his masterful inter- 
pretation of- Litz’s concertS was encored 
again and again. He displayed almost 
a contempt for the limitations 
jano and brought out the light and bril- 
iancy of the theme with the skill of a 
magician.. 

“The Emperor's March,’ which closed 
the programme was played with all the 
dash and spontancity for which it calls. 

Among the women in the audience was 
Mrs. John L. Gardner who with Mr. Proc. 


tor occupied seats in the first baleony, and - 


who wore a most becoming gown of black 
gatin with yoke of white lace, and a blue 
velvet hat trimmed with blue plumes anda 
a light gray veil. 
was also in black. 

Mrs. Charles Storrow, with her beautt- 
ful silver hair and handsome gray silk 
gown was one of the most distinguished 


well after her summer in Norway. 

Mrs. Frank Macomber was charming ,in 
black crepe de chene, and Barbara Hig- 
ginson was superb in white lace, trimmed 


| 
women present, and looked remarkably RE WSKI. | 
| 
| 


“with touches of coral pink. 





Mrs. F. L. Higginson looked very at---~-- 


tractive in gray voile, and Mrs. F. L. Hig- 
ginson, Jr., of London, was in dark gray 
chiffon, trimmed with bands of light blue 
silk. 
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ony Orchestra, the violin players; 


as possible. Dir. Gericke was not the mar- 
tire: on this score that some of the elder 
conductors—Theodore Thomas, for example 


|} ~Wwere; but he liked the bowing to be as 


uniform as the men could conveniently 
make it, and he accustomed the eyes of his 
audiences to the sight of the bows rising 
and failing symmetrically over the thirty 
violins. Now Dr. Muck, like most of the 
younger conductors, cares nothing for this 
uniformity. The violinists may vow as 
they please, so long as they get the results 
that he desires... The change in their 
methods has been particularly obvious» this 


season, and it has provoked more or less . 


comment, Here, accordingly, is Dr. Muck’s 
Statement of his faith in the matter: “TI do 
not want my violins to bow together. When 
they do, it is beautiful to see, but that is 
not the kind of beauty we are after. I 
Want tone, and T want each one of the vio- 
lins to be unhampered in securing tone. The 
men are of different schools and different 
teachers. Some will play a passage best 
with the toe of the bow, others with the 
heel and others with the middle. I want 
them to play in their own way to secure 
the best tone and that end cannot be at- 
cained by compelling all of them to bow 


exactly in the same fashion.”’ 
valse in the first part comes the savage ——- 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


III. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, AT 8, P. M. 
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Programme. 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE to ‘‘ Genoveva,’’ op. 8&1. 


BRAHMS, CONCERTO in D major, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 
Op. 77. 
I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 
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MENDELSSOHN, SYMPHONY No. 3, in A minor, ‘“‘Scotch.’’ op. 56. 


I. Andante con moto; Allegro un poco agitato, 
II, Vivace non troppo. 
III. Adagio. 
IV. Allegro vivacissimo; Allegro maestoso assai. 


In compliance with the intention of the composer, 
the four movements of the Symphony will be played 
consecutively without pause. 


Soloist: 
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Mr. CARL WENDLING. 
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MENDELSSOHN, BRAHMS AND A NEW 
VIOLINIST 


Mendelssohn as the Bellini of Symphon- 
ists, and a Performance That Made His 
“Scotch” Symphony Alive Again—The 
New Concertmaster Makes His Debut as 
a Solo Violinist 


ome eee + ee ee 


Dr. Muck made his first venture fnere with 
a symphony by Mendelssohn, ‘The Scotch” ; 
Mr. Wendling, the new concert-master of 
the orchestra, played the solo part in 
Brahms’s concerto for violin—the third 
year in succession in which it has stood 
on its programmes; and Schumann’s over- 
ture that survives from his forgotten opera 
of ‘““Genoveva’’ rounded out tne afternoon 
with still another sort of romantic music 
at the Symphony Concert of yester- 
day. From beginning to end the 
audience was interested and pleased and 
testified to its pleasure. As Mendelssohn 
wished, and as his first audience of sixty- 
five years ago resented, the symphony was 
played without pause, and the four move- 
ments fill forty minutes. It is the custom 
to lament the decay of attention nowa- 
days, and to compare that faculty in audi- 
ences of the present day unfavorably with 
the receptive capacity of our forefathers. 
Yet there was not a sign of restlessness 
through the performance of the “Scotch’’ 
symphony yesterday and scarcely an au- 
dible departure, while Mendelssohn's hear- 
ers half a century ago complained bitterly 
of the tax that the ‘‘Scotch” symphony 
laid upon their attention. Thus did we of 
1907 vindicate our feeble selves,, and thus 
did Mendelssohn’s design justify itself. 
until some cynic whisper hinted that his 
music is mere pastime nowadays, whereas 
it was a strenuous thing in the fifties; or 
even that it was Dr. Muck who was re- 
animating the symphony until it might 
defy the years that it has lived and the 
time that it consumes. The obvious re- 


tort was the clapping at the end, when. 


usually there is more thought of motors 


than of finales. Warmer still was the ap-. 


plause of his hearers for Mr. Wendling. 
Clearly they heard him gladly; clearly they 
liked the smooth, sure rectitude with which 


he played the concerto; and clearly the : 


sober but vital beauty with which Dr. 
Muck, as he has done often with Brahms, 
was reclothing the music, stirred the listen- 
ers recalled Mr. Wendling many times, and 
his frank pleasure in the cordiality of 
his new public was as unforced as his 
playing. The warm romance of Schu- 
mann’s overture won hearty response as 
well, and the whole concert, for the first 
time this season, took an air of easy and 
spontaneous enjoyment. Even tne orches- 
tra had its smiling fun in the sparkling 


“}through the sch ny. 
From first to last, moreover, the men were . 
in form again—their old form and thelp> 
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new. In detail the programme ran: — 
Schumann: Overture to *‘Genoveva,”’ Op. 81, ay 


| Brahms: Concerto in D major, for Violin 


Orchestra, Op. TT. 


Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 8, in A minor, 


‘The Secotch,’’ Op. 56. 


Does Mendelssohn seem a little the Bele 
lini’ of symphonists nowadays? It is a8 
easy to point mockery and poke disdain 
at “The Scotch, or “The Italian” or ‘TRe> 


Reformation” among symphonies as it’ 18” 


tat “Norma” or “Sonnambula”’ or “Purli- 


tani” among operas. And the notion is a9t™ 


wholly fanciful of a certain likeness iM 
aim, quality and achievement in the music 
of the German and the Sicilian. Each, for 
example, brought their music to what seems, 
in these days of jagged tonal edges and 
broken imaginative suggestion, very com-= 
plete and rounded expression, Mendelssohn 
labored long at the ‘Scotch’? Symphony. 
The fear that his purpose might elude him 
haunted his mind. Yet heard in 1907, the 
music seems to accomplish its aim with @ 
persuasive nicety of precision. A week ago, 
ai the Castle Square, the music of "S$on- 


nambula” gave this same impression of 


suave exactness. Mendelssohn and Bel- 
lini were alike fastidious in all they wrate, 
perhaps to the gentility that is the iconoar 
clasts’ contemptuous epithet for them both, 
Equally they loved the murmur of the deli- 
cate, edgeless, perfectly rounded phrase. 


It is an abiding virtue of their music, and 


in such elegant perfection is quite halt 
its expressiveness. Each could courte 


at need a pensive and gentle melancholy | 


or a light and_= sparkling animation. 
Mach was a man of. sensibility, as 
the novelists and essayists liked to say in 
those days: and their fancies played about 
little imaginings and moods beside those of 
“Zarathustra” or ‘Tristan.”’ Each was 
a gentleman of an excessively elegant, 
world and wrote as such, and it is not 
quite clear yet whether that quality is of 
much worth in music-making. No one 
much liked to have Wagner about, and to 
dine with Richard Strauss has been ac- 
counted tribulation in Berlin. 

Moreover, Mendelssohn with his sym- 
phonies and Bellini with his operas are 
alike in their requirement of very perfect 
and very sympathetic performance if their 
music is to keep its characteristic and in- 
sinuating qualities. Its polished complete- 
ness in its own kind demands as polished 
and complete an artistry in those that per- 
form it. The orchestra that undertakes 
“The Scotch’’ must have the same nice pre- 
eision in its playing as must the singers In 
their song when they undertake “Sonname 
bula.’’ The orchestra must be as capable 
as the singers of a clear and edgeless tone 
that shall be suavity, sparkle or gentle 
brooding. Roth must turn the polished 
and flawless phrase, and both must have 
an unobtrusive air of delicate fastidiousness. | 
Yet no more in music than in man do these 
qualities connote dulness, and if a perform= 
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dull, “by 

essential virtues. 
Mendelssohn’s_ scherzo, 
example, in the ‘symphony ‘ is 
fancy and light animation 
and the finale is more truly spirited 
than some of the _ laborious strivings 
of the hour. Spirit, after all, implies ease. 
The pensive Mendelssohn or the pensive Bel- 
lini is far from dull. ‘Their elegiac phrases 
have a poetic, even an emotional, accent of 
their own. Witness the melancholy mood 
that ebbs and flows through the first move- 
ment of ‘“The Scotch”’ or the mournful note 
of the cantilena and the shadowy instru- 
mental half-tints in the slow movement. 
Because Mendelssohn’s symphony came to 
precisely this complete and characteristic 
performance at the hands of Dr. Muck and 
his men yesterday it was alive again, and 
with its own enduring and persuasive life. 


rs Ein is a 
it.. lack 
sparkle of 


The 

for 
playful 
themselves, 


| Mendelssohn no less than Bellini may find 
his voice—or, 


rather, voices—sixty years 
after, and they are ingratiating. 

Mr. Wendling’s performance of the solo 
part in Brahms’s concerto confirmed him as 
a skilled violinist, an accomplished musi- 
cian, an able concert-master, but not ua 
fascinating or a stirring virtuoso. It is as 
easy to decry the virtuoso, especially in 
perverse mood, as it is Mendelssohn or 
Bellini. But the virtuoso in his best estate 


is such because he has a fascination, an in- 


dividuality, a transmuting and a rhapsodic 
quality in his playing that distinguishes 


'him from the accomplished, the musicianly, 
| the altogether sane and sensible violinist or 


A TT 
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pianist. Now it was precisely these virtu- 
oso traits that Mr. Wendling’s playing 
lacked. It never quite fascinated, it never 
quite stirred; it never brought the sense of 
@ penetrating personality. It had duly, sure- 
ly, and unobtrusively the technical virtues 
of the skilled violinist; it had as well the 
finer qualities of the intelligent and the 
discerning musician. Mr. Wendling’s tone 
Was clear, wari, undulating and sensitive. 
Admirable were his continent understand- 
ing and his continent expression of 
his music. Clearly he would be and 
often he was the voice of Brahms, but since 
that voice must speak through the violinist 
it should take individual color and quality 
from him. Yet it seldom did. Presumably 
the music was stirring him with the clear 
emotion that is in Brahms in spite or be- 
cause of his sobriety. Yet it was hard to 
feel it in the playing. The individual, the 
rhapsodic, the transmuting note that are 
the marks of the born and practised vir- 
fuoso were not in Mr. Wendling. The lack 
of them makes him the abler concert-mas- 
ter, but the less interesting virtuoso. Dr. 
Muck had more of them, for again he was 
calling forth, as he did in the symphony 
last year, the under-glow and the under- 
fervor that Brahms, even ina concerto, has 
in his music. a. TF. F. 
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Concerts Next Week 
. For the second time, at the fourth pair of 
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so. much! Hall, Dr. Muck will prove 


Gay afternoon 
| his own faith, 
and test his audiences, in the music of 
Bruckner. It was the composer’s seventh 
Symphony that he played last year. Noy 
he has chosen the three completed move. 
ments of the ninth symphony (in D minor) 
upon which he was working at his death, 
For it, following the example of Beetho. 
ven, he designed a choral finale, but he 
could never bring the design to execution, 
“I undertook a stiff task,” he said. "| 
Should not have done it at my age and in 
iny weak condition. If I never finish it, 
then my ‘Te Deum’ may be used as a 
finale. I have nearly finished three move. 
ments. This work belongs to my Lord 
God.”’ The other orchestral number is the 
first ‘‘Leonore’’ overture of Beethoven, 
Between the two Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, the eminent contralto, who hag 
been too long absent from the Sym- 
phony Concerts, will Sing three of 
Schubert’s masterpieces:-— ‘‘The Young 
Nun,’’ as scored for orchestra by 
Liszt; ‘‘Death and the Maiden,’’ as scored 
by Mottl, and “The Erl-King,’’ as scored 
by Berlioz—an interesting and rather un- 
usual group, as such things €0 at the 
Symphony Concerts, 
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FAMILIAR WORKS = 
AT THIRD SYMPHONY J 
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schumann and Mendelssohn 
on Last Evening’s Pro- 
gramme Under Dr, Muck, 


BY PHILIP HALE 


The programme of the third concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Muck, conductor, given last night in 


Symphony Hall, was as follows: 
Overture to “‘Genoveva”’ 


Mendelssohn 
This programme contained two 
works written by romanticists who 
were .@ager to gain fame on the 
operatic stage and were ‘by nature 
without stage instinct. Their genius 
was lyrical, rather than dramatic. 
Schumann was Conspicuous for his 
dreamy or dark self-introspection, 
his confidential disclosures of moods 
Within him, his yearnings dashed 
with melancholy, Mendelssohn was 
distinguished for a certain elegance 
in thought and expression, a smoothly 
flowing sentiment, an unimpeachable 
workmanship in detail. | 
Schumann after pondering several op- 
eratic subjects—amonge them the story 
of Abelard and Heloise. and that. of 
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8S: OF bras. po sibly be- 
See ran « successful, WO ked on 
3 which had no dramatic inter- 

| nn’s ‘Genoveva” had no 
‘life... The fragments of Mendelssohn’s 
“Lorelei”? shows how 
his self-imposed task. 

Yet Schumann in. his overture to 
‘‘Manfred”’ and, though in a less degree, 
in his overture to “Genoveva,’” ex- 
pressed himself with, dramatic force, 
and Mendelssohn, as a musical land- 
Scapist, as the painter in tones of F'in- . 
gal’s Cave and of Scottish scenes, re- . 
called in the symphony jn A minor, was 
occasionally dramatic by force of sug- | 
gestion. And it should be remembered | 
that this forcible expression and this 
heightened fervor are shown jn each in- 
stance in absolute music, for the over- 
ture is practically without an opera to- 
day anq the symphony is without a 
programme, 

It is not unlikely that Schumann in 
his best estate could have written an 
overture to “Abelard and Heloise,’”’ but 
an opera by him thus entitled, with 
music that would a@centuate the tragic 
fate of the subtle dialectician, and the 
burning passion of Heloise, faithfully 
passionate until death cooled her, was 
no more possible than an opera by 
Mendelssohn which should treat of 
Rizzio and’ Mary Stuart, who haunted | 
Holyrood when the composer visited the | 
palace, and found there, according to: 


' 


his own account, the beginning of the - this concerto is 


Scotch”? symphony. 
The Playing of the Overture, 
There have been more stirring per- 
formances of Schumann’s overture than 
that of last night. The reading was 
characterized ty fineness of detail and 
care for proportion rather than by oe | 


of excitement and passionate agitation. 

|The horns in the famous measures were | 
; wanting in quality and in true vigor. On 

l the Other hand the introductory section j, 
of the overture was read and played im- 
pressively. 

The symphony has aged much more 
than the overture. This was to have 
been expected, for Schumann was the 
more poetic soul, and at the same time 
more daring in his rhythmic and har- 
monic experiments. Some of the man- 
eran of Mendelssohn, those that gave 
‘him distinction in his day and were aDp- | 
| plauded, now seem intolerable. How sick 


the hearer grows, 
motive in FE minor in the first movement. 
and yet what motive could be more char- 
acteristically Mendelssohnian? How | 


formal, how cut-and-dried is the apothe- || 


Ccsis, even though the horns are urged to | 
their utmost and beyond! Yet here and) 
there are delightful passages. 
opening measures still have mood. They } 
put the hearer in an alien land with its: 
own atmosphere, a land of leaden skies | 
and mists and legends. 

The scherzo is still a tour de force. 
It is music of a kind in which Men- 
delssohn shone to his full advantage, 
and here there is a racial character 
that puts it apart from his other 
scherzos, whether for orchestra or 
piano. The performance of the sym- 
phony, which was played, 1, ntabhgtal to 
the composer’s wishes, without waits 
between the movements, gave much 
pleasure. 


Mr. Wendling Appears as Soloist. | 
Mr, Wendling,» the new concert master, 


‘some 
| Brahms makes strong demands on the 


; 


for example, of the!! 


’ 


yw r il eas 
The very ‘commanding qualities or of such. com- 


, virtuoso occasion, 
that he played as a musician and as an 


Johannes Brahms, and thus made his 

- [i al to c es ) . ' a. ’ 
hari to the cds eral public. Nor was he 
disturbed by he tase of Miss Maud Mac- 


unfitted he wag to | Carthy, who became so addicted to this: 


concerto that she played it here at a. 
symphony concert for two successive sea- 
sons, and in consequence she now pro- 
poses to devote the rest of her life to 
theosophic study and contempiation. 

The last violinist to perform the con- 
certo at a Symphony concert was Mr. 
Hugo Heermann, who played it two 
séasong ago, not one season ago as was 
stated in the programme book. His per- 
formance was like the reading of the 
eminent tragedian in = 
tions’; it was ‘‘massive and concrete. 

Mr. Andreas Moser, who:wrote a ful- 
some eulogy of Joachim and had much 
to do with the latter’s treatise on vio- 
lin playing, thinks poorly of the modern 
Franco-Belgian school of violinists, be- 
cause, forsooth, as he insists they have 
wholly lost the art of singing a melody. 
Thus does Mr. Moser erase the name of 
Ysaye from the list of the truly dis- 
tinguished. I mention this because 
Ysaye said that he had studied Brahms’ 
concerto with the utmost attention, but, 
finding only few passages that arg sing- 
able, he did not add it to his repertory. 
I mention it also because if Moser’s 
statement is prejudiced and absurd, that 
of Ysaye is by far too sweeping, for 
not wholly without 
song passages for the solo violin. 

Any violinist choosing Brahms’ con- 
certo cannot hope to captivate an audi- 
ence by sensuous or even by any deeply 
emotional appeal. A well-grounded vir- 
tuoso who is not by nature an emotional 
person might well be tempted to play 
the concerto in the hope that his gub- 
stantial qualities of mechanism and nie 
skill in disguising the inherently rebe 
lious attitude of the music toward the 
instrument, might win respectful recog- 
nition. | 

Then there is the singular belief in 
quarters that the music of 


intellectual equipment of interpreter 
and hearer, so that there are some who 
listemr~ eagerly to the more abstruse 
compositions of this master and plume 
themselves upon their enjoyment. 
They look down on the more “popu- 
lar’ of Brahms’ works, as the second 
and third symphonies, the songs and 
some of the chamber music, and pal- 
pitate over that which is cryptic, a 
word that, in this instance, igs synony- 
mous with dull. 
them do when they are not wholly sure 
whether there should or should not 
be an apostrophe before the “s’’.in the 
composer’s name, 

Mr. Wendling is not a violinist of such 


pelling magnetism as to make his per- 
formance of the concerto engrossing 
Such a performance, it is true, might be 
magnificent, but it would not be 
Brahms. Mr. Wendling, however, gave 
a thoughtful, clear musical interpre- 
tation, one that was calculated to set 
forth the work itself rather than the in- 
terpreter, and thus ‘the played in the 
spirit of the music itself. - Other quali- 
ties of the violinist’s art may be dis- 
played ‘by ‘him on some more markedly 
It is enough to say 


experienced and sound violinist. He 
as warmly welcomed and heartily ap- 
plauded. nie 


“Great Expecta- 


And this some of. 


ed Brahmsites rather | 
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Car! Wendling Soloist 
at the Symphony. 
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Olga Samaroff and Leland Hall 
to Give Recitals This Weex. 
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Handel and Haydn Fund, 
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The third Symphony program intro- 
duced as soloist Mr Carl Wendling, ihe | 
new concert master of the orchestra, in 
| Brahms’ D-major eoncerto for violin 
and orchestra. Schumann's “Genoveva”’ 
| overture and Mendelssohn's “Scotch” 
. symphony completed the progralt. The 
Brahms number is not specially popu- 
far with violinists, for it is not a show 
‘piece, despite its brilliant passage work 
‘in the final movement, and it appeals 
‘mainly to the artist of serious purpose 
rather than to the performer whose 
‘dazzling technique must be given plenty 
of latitude for display. And Mr Wend- 
ling appears to be an earnest, skilled 
and modest exponent of the composer’s 
intent, and in his interpretation of the 
Brahoms piece be shown great delicacy 
of expression, fine technical equipment 
and a quality of tone that, while not big, 

was sweet and appealing. 


| The unaccompanied cadenza was deft- 
‘ly executed. The second movement 
lacked in sonority of tone in the forte 
parts, but the melodies were very 
sweetly sung. In the demands of the 
third movement Mr Wendling’s execu 
tion was sufficient to surmount all dif- 
ficulties of bowing and fingering, and 
this part of his work gave special de- 
Might to his auditors, who recalled him 
several times at the conclusion of his 


, 


—Current Gossip. 


de 
i The somber ‘‘Genoveva”’ music is quite 
familiar to patrons of these concerts, 
a as Dr Muck introduced no radical 
de Bee On the usual intervretation 
Gohumann'’s somewhat heavy composi- 


cP 


ion ma considered as having been 
well performed in traditional style. The 

| ‘i calls by the horns and the de- 
lightful themes given the wood winds 
were some of the enlivening episodes 


sat t deserve mention. 
Bin ‘orchestra played admirably al 
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Say * symphony wé given withou 

a long break between the movements, . 
put the welding together of the four 
parts did not seem to make the work 
unduly extended, for the performance 
was spirited, ein cea smooth in ¢Ch- 
semble and of character calculated to 
arouse enthusiasm. 

Of course the “Saotch’’ atmosphere of 
the trippingly quaint second and fourth 
parts was, as usual, the best appreci- 
ated. And the clarinets and other wood- 
winds did their work splendidly in the , 
dance measures. In the finale the well- 
known staccato measures for horns, | 
violas and bassoons We?Te given with 
resonant and well-contrasted effect and 
the close of the movement, with the 
possible exception of too much stress 
in the brass group, went with com- 
mendable vigor and precision. 

This week’s progralm will present Mme 
Schumann-Heink as soloist. She will 
sing three. of Sehuberr’s great songs, 
“The Young Nun,” orchestrated by 
Yranz Liszt; ‘‘Death and the Maiden,” 
orchestrated by Felix Mottl, and “The 
| Eriking,’’ orchestrated by Berlioz. The 
other selections will be Bruckner’s ninth 
symphony, which he left unfinished, and 
Beethoven's ‘‘Leonore”’ overture No. 1. | 


_ SYMPHONY CONCERT 
lowe oy OLIN DOWNES 


At the third Symphony concert of the 
the following programme was 


— 


geason 
given: 


Overture to ‘“‘Genoveva’”’ .eee SChumann 
Violin Concerto in PD major... Brahms 


sy No. 8, ‘‘Scotch,’’ in A minor... 
— Mendelssonn 


Mr. Carl Wendling, the new concert 
meister, was soloist. The Genoveva over | 
ture is @ characteristically imaginative | 
work, though by no means one of Schu- | 
mann’s strongest. Brahms’ concerto | 
shows us the composer in his most tran- 
quil—his enemies would say somnolent— 
frame of mind, Then Mendelssohn's Ssu- 
premely symmetrical symphony — who 
could take offence at it? This programme 
nad admirable unity, but it lacked stimu- 
lating contrast. 

It is hard to conceive of a more appre- 
ciative, truly Schumannesqué reading of 
the overture than that given by Dr. Muck 
on this occasion, The introduction, in par- 
ticular, was wonderfully played. Each 
instrument. spoke with a supremely ap- 
pealing voice, and all united in a perfect 
ensemble to give a peculiar poignancy to 
those brooding measures. It was a most 
imaginative and refined interpretation 
throughout. It might pe added that Dr. 
Mutk, with all his objectivism, rarely dis- 
plays a more acute sense of the inten- 
tions of a composer than when conduct- 
ing a Schumann composition. He is one 
of the very few who can handle thick and 
frequently clumsy scores in such a way 
that we really hear, with our ears as well 
as our minds, the effects that the com- 
poser was striving after. 

The nobility of the Brahms concerto bee 
comes more evident with each successive 


Schumann 
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but of the numbers themselves, fon 


ing aneray a : ¥ k Seubert UNGRGI their 
fet of nature, this work does, ‘heir orchestral tints were all 1 a eral 
Mr. Wendling, who was hot always tech- less subdued and therd ‘waa’ nothing’ ait 


“> nically secure, interpreted 


} 


erence toward his. art. 


His performance was broad, sane and ) 


manly; it was also characterized by th 


the con.- ‘#e modern instrumental brill a 
certo as an artist feeling the highest rev- ©t Save in the solo part of the consent 
aye 


nf 


and in the clari , 
a nette part of the sym*,’ 
ee 


Z But we have had just these neutrab! 


utmost fidelity to the spirit of the music. tinted works played better, and réad_ bet 


made his final bow. 
The performance of the “Scotch” sym 


the score, “non troppo,” 
to several wild 


tuosity. 


eee ee we 
eee ae 
ee 


most of this music palis. 


that almost provokes a smile, is 


™~ut some swect old miniature from a cab- 


inet that still exhales the faint odor of! this was due to the character 


faded rose leaves, Is it entirely to Men- 
delssohi’s discredit that he writes ‘so 
frankly? Or is it a judgment day crime 
to compose such a perfect, coherent in-. 
exorably logical opening movement? Let 
us hope not. True, the finale sounds very 
thin in these days, and there is a certain 
smug respectability about the coda which 
Is as the audience’s hymn of thanks 
Praise God, now we get out!” All this. 
and much more! Yet there are very few 
unprejudiced listeners who will deny that 
they experience a great deai of fresh 
pleasure when the Scotch symphony ‘is 
given, and there can be little question hut 
that the name of now despised Felix Men 
| | ge and his sweet singing, will out- 
| rea many of his more ambitious suces- 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Vay, PROGRAMME. »** 


‘3 e wy 
StS Becigant yr Overture 
cet eeeeeeeeeeeeueseesearess iolin Concert 
Mike a soloist, Mr. Carl Wendling. eae 
: COI BRON bs vy eC BWe weed bees +... scotch Symphony 
as t was a rather tepid concert, that of last 
aturday, with little in any of its meas- 
pene would cause the pulse to beat 
ec cer M ~~ auditor to become wildly 
isiastic. In this it was in st ; | 
trast with that aig“ wrable 
of the preceding 
1c week, 
soba culminated so thrillingly with the 
Wagner march. ‘The luke-warm charac- 


Wendling was heartily applauded as he 


phony was a brilliant and traditional on 

e, | , 

with the exception of the scherzo, ae | not reach the height of his “Manfredi 

was taken at an entirely too rapid tempo, | 8 

with a fine disregard of the direction in} 
& This gave rise | 

scrambles among the | 

horns, though the rest of the orchestra 

proceeded on their way with joyful vir- | 


It is true that Mendelssohn was a great 
man for arpeggios, but in spite of this he- feels that i 
did have an idea once in a while, Re- ' sar 
marks on the really exquisite beauty of” scarcely 
eae work would be very trite at this day; H's 

ut though ultra-moderns it’ 

e may bark, it jesty of B 

| ‘ > JEL! I5e@et , "Ss 
wil be long before the sheer loveliness of Nis @ ve alg 
ven the flor musi iar’ 
; ; ; va? Sicla ‘s *s j 
id adagio, flowing with a felicitous ease OT da an onan 
a Sie very 

‘harming, if it is provincial. There is an 

| old fashioned sentimentalism in its lvric | 
| measures, « sentimentalism not far from 
| le feelings one might have on taking 
| 


oon ae preceding concerts. For once Dr 
f luc s unity of programme was somes | 
| what monotonous RY 
- t{ “ > . 0 os hig i 
Schumann's “Genoveva’’ overture does? 
j * an . 
1 hs chi are a few measures of brass 
at aren that make a good contrast with, 
oe constant scoring for the strings, These 4 
neon fk pine horn and trombone passagely 
‘e scarcely as effective mia 
| y as | > as they mi 
have been, on this occasion, / em 


Brahms’ violin concerto is not as great 
music as his symphonies or overtures One 
is carefully manufactured, 
aaa vane eat theta but it hag 
{ istant of » abs ; 
Bruch’s G minor Re cl of the, a 

violin concerto. i 
demanding a _ thorough 
wusician (in the gsd6lo. 
Ncinaiti well as an expert technician, Me 

nding combined these qualities in A! 
commendable degree. He reminded 3 
a ar than of Hess in his styles Gee 
ated Phere was the Chesterfieldian’ 
nes y of the former rather than the? 
fire of the latter in his playing. Perhaea 
position, b re mec - hay ae 
epwineeh OY dy Wwe suspect that it ig his 

seal Bde cape is evidently a musician 

"¢ n top to toe; his phrasing was gs 

his intonation without flaw “his do bie. 

stopping (there is much of this in tHe 

work) masterly, but his tone was nats a 
4 light for Symphony Hall. The cadens pe 

the first movement was filled wile why 

broidery and with double-stopping and nad 

much work in the high positions “put ao 
pps OF harmonic work. The clear- 
' atta vl nes ty” In high position passageéeg 
c The Aad . ( lally commended. | ui 
Wipers " P the concerto is the extreme 
ene ae ag first movement. If this part 
riers vs, could only be abbreviated the’ 
wei tt Hon might, in spite of its academie 

ha acter, Stand with the three or f 
vorld-famous violin concertos. the. 
i succeeding movements i” 

ore spontaneous, are -utralis , 
prolixity of the opentvie Alaa 7 _ 
; Nis ePolggay vn Mr. Wendling charming in the: 

mys _. in which the delicate beauty 

i cane made an excellent impression \ 

nips Contra, his work on the G string in. 

dt was rather light. It was, how-" 
nd ’ successful debut; not an exciting? 
| imph such as Kneisel or Hess achieved | 

_ er first entrance, nor on the other: 

yy so featureless as the debut of that 

caihihhbe ee een Arbos, but a worthy 

, ster ‘ianshi C 

ought to be valtabts ta thd ora oa 

all its performances. chee 
ie 


‘Eheu, Fugaces!’”” Mendelssohn's Sym- 
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phony in A minor (su 
sgestive of ‘¢ 
Scotch and water’’) is no longer Freya 


that it is all 


work 
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y Gaelic melody created by z reuton. 
“Muc K omitted the repeat of ‘the ex- 
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e latter days. The repeat is only made 


give ) the auditor a full chance to grasp 
th 3 before they are developed; but 
cot yneert-goer of, the present can easily 
amb Panel an exposition at a single 


ay Rchersa was taken too fast. Only 
a Strathspey or Reel would a Scottish 
i , EO at the speed at which the chief 


= ite the movement was taken. The. 


atte was well played. It must be 


sered that at the time this sym-_ 
0 “3 was written the instrument had not 
mS fully understood by composers. 
tem loom of the lower register (the 
. onan 2 was: practi ly a new tone-— 
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red _Byen Beethoven seems to 
othing ‘of these spectral 
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: nt In clarinette history, the E-fl 
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cla ette in this orchestral form, 
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: } Mendelssohn even uses an 
, (where the C clarinette wo 
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SEASON 1907-08 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor, 


IV. GONGERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 


Programme. 


BRUCKNER, SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 9, (Unfinished). 


I. Feierlich. 


II. Scherzo: Bewegt, lebhaft. Trio: Schnell. 
III. Adagio: Sehr langsain. 


“THE YOUNG Non.” (with the accompaniment 
orchestrated by Franz Liszt.) 
SCHUBERT, “DEATH AND THE MAIDEN.” (with the accompani- 
ment orchestrated by Felix Mottl.) 
“THE ERL-KING.’’ (with the accompaniment 
orchestrated by Hector Berlioz. ) 


BEETHOVEN, 


Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


 ——— 
Re et eee — —_——-- aa er 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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out of it, The storm which forms the 
-eoda of the first movement, the clarinette | a 
theme of the second, the lonely and pen- sna LUN 
‘give subordinate theme of the finale, these 
are still beautiful. 
The German critics doubted the “Scotch”’ 
character of the work, but these pedantic 
Teutons fancied that all Scottish music 
was bounded by the pentatonic scale, our 
diatonic scale with the fourth and sev- 
enth notes omitted. It is true that there 
are some beautiful. Scottish melodies in 


| — a » 
this primitive scale, as witness ‘‘Auld SEASON 1907-08 


ming 


Lang Syne” or ‘Bonnie Doon,’ but there 
are hundreds of more developed melodies 
in Scotland which are built .on other 


Be Germans love the Scottish music, . BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


but seem to be unable to acquire its lilt. - 

Beethoven, Schumann, Franz, Bruch, and Dr. KARL WiUCK, Conductor. 
others have all been unsuccessful in using 

Seottish themes or in trying to invent 

similar ones. The clarineite theme of the 

Scherzo of this symphony is the only ex- 

ample in the German repertoire of a thor- 


bf 
| ° 
oughly Gaelic melody created by a Teuton. LY. CONCERT 
Dr. Muck omitted the repeat of the ex- | 
position, which is quite permissible in oa 
these latter days. The repeat is only made eae a oe ‘ ) ' ir. c > » 
to give the auditor a full chance to grasp 2A . U RL AY, NOVEMBE 3 AT O r. M. 
ihe themes before they are developed; but 
the concert-goer of the present can easily 
remember such an exposition at a single 
hearing. 

The Scherzo was taken too fast. Only OD ii in: tie 
in a Strathspey or Reel would a Scottish | F FOS? AITT)ITFC« 
tune go at the speed at which the chief : 
theme of the movement was taken. The 
clarinette was well played. It must be 
remembered that at the time this sym- | i | BRUCKNER, SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 9, (Wufinished) 
phony was written the instrument had not | | +: Piataetin 
yet been fully understood by composers. soe seeedets ie | 
The gloom of the lower register (the II. Scherzo: Bewegt, lebhaft. Trio: Schnell. 
‘Chalumeau’’) was practically a new tone- | itl. Adagio: Sehr langsam. 
eolor which Weber and Mendelssohn first 
discovered. Even Beethoven seems to | 
have’ known nothing of these spectral | 
effects of the instrument. We always | 
consider two symphonies as_ especially (See, ey Se eee car oP eae ; 
important in clarinette history, the E-flat Rae ie YOUNG N{ No (with tie accompaniment 
the clarinette in this orchestral form, and ae — ee tae MAIDEN.  \with the accompan)- 
this symphony of Mendelssohn which first \ | inet ebappiedieialat oF by Felix Mottl.) : 
demonstrates a knowiedge of its tone- | | [HE ERL-KING. (with the accompaniment 
color. Mendelssohn even uses an A- | orchestrated by Hector Berlioz. ) 
elarinette (where the C clarinette would 
generally have been employed) in order to 
get the deep hollow tones at their best. 

We always thrill responsive to that 
lonely theme (clarinette again) of the 
finale. It pictures all the solitude and 
sombre beauty of the north of Scotland, 
the bleak moors, the Trossachs, the silent 
lochs. But nothing can save the kid- 
gloved and lace-handkerchief sorrow of 
‘the Adagio! The man who could pump up 
even a single tear over its suave measures 
/must be excessively lachrymose, and the 
‘Coda of the last movement is about as 
effective as a negro minstrel song. But 
after all the bathos of the work is recog- 
nized, there is some real pathos left; yet 
“we fear that this ‘symphony is on the 
direct road to the shelf, although the 
‘Scherzo (and possibly the Finale) may re- 
main withgus permanently. 


Bre Sa Louis C, Elson. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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: hie ca A tra, it recalled her again and again. Ter 
THE _SYMPHO NY “CONCER’ tones were rich, full and warm. She ‘3 
neither eXaggerated nor roughened theni, — 
> (90° The continent surety and roundness of her. 
Bower hid AGAIN, SCHUBERT AND 


artistry was not the least part of its mas- | 
| tery. As just and as true was th t | 

CHUM i e emo ional 
SCHUMANN-HEINK quality of her singing. The little lyric» 

‘ drama of “The Erlking”’ is a pitfall of over 

Dr. Muck Revives the Unfinished Sym- [ emphasis, and the musical and the rhap-_ 
phony of the Viennese Composer in a 9 gy contrasts of “‘The Young Nun? ] 
lave their temptation Someti he. 

More Successful Venture Than That of |. : x times aia 


sheer vigor of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
Last Year—The Unusual Qualities That | temperament has made her prey to such ale 


i lurements, Yesterday, she withstood them, 
Kept the Music Interesting in Spite of | vivia ana poignant often, now aree aii 


the Usual Defects and Limitations— | "OW adroit, was her coloring of her tones, 


é but everywhere the justness of the ex ~ 
at & stnes pres: 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Singing, Pad ' Sion intensified the emotion it would eon- 
erewski’s and Sembrich’s Recital—Other vey. The sombre pity, the darksome ten-- 


derness of the music of Death, in ‘‘Death 
Concerts Next Week |} and the Maiden,’ were in her tones. She 


Ta ' maintained the mood that Schubert strikes 
| ~ , ° . My , | y ~N 
The education of audiences in BrucknerS gnq holds and leads onward and upward 


music makes no faster progress, apparent- , jnto ecstacy in “The Young Nun” and Hee 
ly, in Boston than it does elsewhere. For “rlkine.”’ was piteous legend told (aaa 
a decade, at the Symphony Concerts, Mr. sung, but not acted beyond the just: poweMe 
Paur Gericke pursued the process, fit- of song, in her tones. The vocal and tha 
fully, playing one or another SsyM- emotional attributes of her singing were 
phony by Bruckner every two years. yneommonly even and satisfying in al} 
Dr. Muck is more energetic and per- three of her songs, and she still stands, 

sistent. Last winter he put Bruck-) when exuberance does not lead her astee 

ner’s seventh symphony (E major) on on€ jin the ripe and ordered richness of ‘nti 

of his programmes, and yesterday he began tyreqd art. Her songs and the rest of megs 
the afternoon with the three movementS yrosramme in detail were: | 
that Bruckner completed of a ninth. They Bruckner: Symphony in D minor, No, 9 (un- 
are as long, seemingly, as the whole sev- finished). . ae 

enth. They continued for a little more than Schubert: ‘The Young Nun,’’ orchestrated by 
an hour, and the first—let the late-comer Naasivatia’ Ge Felix Mott the, Maiden one 
beware! — lasts almost thirty minutes. orchestrated by Hector Berlioz. , 

None the less the listeners seemed to hear Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Leonore’’ No, 1, Op, 138 
not only with patience, but with a curiosity \ Bruckner had no aptitude for titles; and 
that was close to interest, and sometimes he drew his music from no promptings of 
to response. The audiences of Friday after- jthe other arts that might have given this 
noon have been far more restless at times |Or that of his symphonies a name. He 
under some acknowledged masterpiece than labelled only one of them—the fourth (in 
they were yesterday under Bruckner’s un- |!2-flat major), “The Romantic.”’ Yet in the 
even, irritating and debateable symphony. {Same vein and as plausibly, the old nan, 
By so much, at least, Dr. Muck may con- |Strugsling against approaching dissolution 
gratulate himself upon the results of his Ss he wrote, might have named the ninth 
mild crusading for the music of the simple, Wek aoe Mysterious.’ Perhaps he did so in} 
gentle old.man—half the prey of hard cir- ;,his cunning way when he put “feierlieh’” 
cumstance and half unwilling sufferer |(solemnly mysterious) over the first and 

under his own limitations—whom the con- jthe third ntovements to suggest the mood of — 
ductor in his youth knew and honored, |cach. for once, seemingly, 
Truc, the applause at the close of each jfmood does run through the 
movement was by no means hearty. Bruck- 
ner, however, never mastered the art of 
unmistakable and ‘inevitable ending. His 


music only stops. Therefore there was 4 | mystery and exaltation does suggest it. The 
touch of surprise and unreadiness in each | very beginning of the symphony summons” 
little ripple of applause. Throughout, how- it; throughout the first movement it recurs 
ever, there were no such signs of irritated now vague and hesitant, often struggling, 
indifference and impatient weariness as but again commanding and_ poignant. 
pursued the performance of BrucknerS | pruckner keeps it as well through the 
‘seventh symphony on a Friday afternoon searching dissonances, the queer harmonies 
of last December. the uncanny figuration of the scherzo, 
With the coming of Mme. Schumann- | often there, he writes very innocent music. 
Heink, in velvet and plumes that made her | Again he is as wierdly macabre as though 
look as though she had stepped down from he were a younester in a Paris attic, eager 
some sumptuous picture, the audience could to find a new shiver and so make anise 
safely and surely let loose its applause. ; it ence heed him. Bruckner, however, thought 
meolcomed nee Wwareny . bene tg ee little of audiences and more probably, ne 
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THE CHILDREN 


humann-Heink is a model, an 


an insistent 
> music, incapable | 
as Bruckner usually is of sustained thought, 
emotion, construction and expression. And 
‘‘feierlich’’ with its mingled implication of 


plans and troubles for advice and comfort, and her co 


A MOTHER Madame Sc 


home from cellar to garret every day with the utmost care, 


A 
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tra, it recalled her again and again. Her 

THE SYMPHONY f CONCERT tones were rich, full and warm. She 
wa > neither exaggerated nor roughened them. 
ee - The continent surety and roundness of her 

artistry was not the least part of its mas- 

tery. AS just and as true was the emotional 
- quality of her singing. The little lyrie 

drama of *‘The Erlking’’ is a pitfall of over- 
emphasis, and the musical and the 
bx contrasts of ‘‘The 
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BRUCHNER AGAIN, SCHUBERT AND 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Dr. Muck Revives the Unfinished Sym- 
phony of the Viennese Composer in a 
More Successful Venture Than That of 
Last Year—-The Unusual Qualities That prey to such al- 


, , . , | lurements. Yesterday, she withstood them. 
Kept the Music Interesting in Spite of | yiviq and poignant 


often, now large and 
the Usual Defects and Limitations— | "OW adroit, was her coloring of her tones, 


' but everywhere the justness of the expres- 
. ° . a ‘ wi 4 soe 
T ; ‘ = os in Pad- - eae 84 7 , , , 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Singing, ion intensified the emotion it would con- 
erewski’s and Sembrich’s Recital—Other vey. he sombre pity, the darksome ten- } 
f lerness f the sic of Death, in ‘‘Death 
Concerts Next Week ; cds her tones. She 
| | ) ained the mood th: Schubert strikes 
education of audiences In sruckners "7; ) 


rhap- 
Young Nun” 
have their temptations. Sometimes the 
sneer vigor of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
lemperament has made her 


c to her with all their childish 
nally after everything in her 


although she looks perso 


‘hey p 


ry 
i 


| vt : \ ind leads onward and upward 
nusic makes no taster progress, apparent : stacey in “pT Twn”? 

music makes no fa iter prog : vou Se 4 stacy The Young Nun” and her | 
ws. 3 Boston than it does elsewhere. For Irlkine.’ 


, - TIKING, vas piteous legend told and | 
t the Svmphony Concerts, Mr , | 
at the mpnony 4 L ci d beyond the just powers | 
1 94 ra — re110ed tha mrocess al - , : ; rm , 
Gericke pursued the reds f song, in her tones. Che vocal and tha 
fully, ay ne or another syim- a 


| emotio: her singing were | 
phony by Bruckne every two years. | 


| wneronmn satisfving in al 
Dr Muck is more energetic and per-— thy 


- . fF oh songs, and she still stands, 

‘| he ut PUuCK- ' ubera 

winte} ne pu Jeli whe kuperancs loes not lead her astray, 
“4 1 - . yi YY one Sy } ; 7 
ymphony (KE m iJor) on in rip dered richness of 

rogrammes, and yesterday he began ,,,, | 


absolute; for, 


abbuet : er songs and the rest of 
the three movements rorramnm 
: ninth They | ) ' 
ee ruck ymphony in D minor, No. 9 (un-= | 
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enth. They tinue for a little more than 
an 


ys has time to spare for them. 


| ‘Nun,’’ orchestrated by 
the late-comer PANG lLaiSZt eath and the Maiden.’’ 

—_ Cr) te"_ DY Felix Mott 
beware! AStS hirty minutes, 1 by Hector 
None thi seemed to hear yverture to 
not only with patience, bi vith 


‘ 


7 nih 
| “The Erlking,’’ 
ta LFerlioz 

‘Teonore’’ No. - Op 138. 
a curiosity RBruckn i no aptitude for titles: | 


ind 
no promptings of 


have given this | 
; . tar ' : sVmnhonies : q > | 
noon if . [ (*T) Iar more Tr sLIeCSS at times , as acted ibis Ms ibaa kins rte | 
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i her care of herc hildren is never re laxed. 
aiwa 


sne 


Alil 
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o interest, and sometimes | ) ccna did, 


le audience: * Friday alter: He Ol rearts Ui night 


eAiics 


and her control over them is 


under some acknowledged masterpiece than |! Ae ane | Ol them—the fourth (in 


Oo Romantie.’ Y , in the 
plausibly, the old man, 


a 


the: ‘ere yesterday under Bruckner's un- 


rT 


even, irritating and debateable symphony. 
Pay , least. Dr. Muck may con- istrugs] ns Asi iS approaching dissolution 
upon the results of his “is he wrote, mig ave named the ninth 
mild crusading for the music of the simple, |‘‘The sterious., ° Perhaps he did so in | 
gentle old mi: alf the prey of hard cir- ,;hiS cunning ay when he put “feierlich”’ | 
over the first and | 
Suggest the mood of | 
emingly, an insistent | 
the music, ineanahble | 
as Bruckner usually is of sustained thought, 
emotion, 


ymiti 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR AT 
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cumstanc and half unwilling sufferer |(s: 


Jager ee 


r 
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under his wn tations—whom the con- 


B 


ducto. is vouth knew and _ honored 
True, th annlause at the close of each 


move no means hearty Bruck 


ner, Noweve) never mastered the art of | expression, And 


unmistakable an nevitable ending. His | “feierlich” with ~ mingle implication of 
music only stops. Therefore there was a | mystery and exaltation does suggest it. The 
| | rpr and unreadiness In each | very beginning of the symphony summons 
Throughout, how- | it; throughout the first movement it recurs 
. no such signs of irritated | now varie and hesitant, often struggling, 
and impatient fearinesS 45 | but again commanding and_ poignant. 

pursued he performance of Bruckner's | | 


ee ee 
aS 
o- 


plans and troubles for adv 
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: | Pruckner keeps it as well through the 
‘seventh symphony on a Friday afternoon searching dissonances, the queer harmonies 
December, | the uneanny figuration of the scherzo. 
e coming of rs schumann- | Often there, he writes very innocent music. 
Heink, in velvet and plumes thal made Nel | Again he is as wierdly macabre as though 
look as though she had stepped down from | 14 were a youngster in a Paris attic, eager 
Some SUMPLROUS PLOLere) che audience could ' to find a new shiver and so make an audi- 
y and surely let loose Its app IAUss * | ence heed him. Bruckner, however, thought 
welcomed her warmly; it listened with rapt little of audiences and more probably, ne 
attention; and at the end of che ce See was giving conscious or unconscious play to 
of Schubert that she sang with the orches- | , 
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‘canny and beckoning sounds that by his 
‘birthright was in him. Thus the scherzo 
strikes its note of fantastic and fitful mys- 
tery; while the final adagio summons the 
note of a mystery that is deep and awe- 
some.’ It swells into solemnity as of great 
and shadowy places and then falls away 
in to a peaceful and tender close—the mood, 
though it is expressed in sound, of a still 
and sheltering place. Was the fourth move- 
ment that Bruckner never wrote to be of 
solemn rejoicing? 


For once then, in spite of all the | 
stumblings and lapses of the music, a | 


symphony by Bruckner, incomplete _in- 
deed, but. still substantial, seemed to 
have sustained and suggestive mood, and 
the more for such a responsive and com- 
municative performance as it received 
from Dr. Muck and his men. Certainly, 
the stumblings and gropings, the lapses 
and solecisms, the score of irritating 
shortcomings that usually beset Bruck- 
ner’s music, seemed fewer and less try- 
ing than they did in the symphony that 
Dr. Muck chose last year. Equally the 
passages of noble and almost sustained 
eloquence, like the intense and solemn 
climaxes of the. first movement; of 
melodic fascination as in some of the 
meditative moments between those cli- 
maxes; of poignant expressiveness, like 
the beginning of the adagio; of fantastic 
imagination, as in parts of the scherzo, 
and of a grave and ideal beauty, as in 
many an instant of the close—all these 
are more numerous and significant tan 
were the similar ‘‘purple patches’’ of the 
seventh symphony. Time and again, the 
ninth seems to stir an emotional response 
and to maintain an absorbing mood that 
appreciably cloak and lessen the familiar 
weaknesses and limitations. The music 
has indeed its empty, dull, irrelevant, con- 
fused and perverse moments, but they 
are less vexing and insistent than they 
sometimes are. The mood of solemn 
and exalted mvstery with which Bruck- 
ner often sought to clothe this last 
symphony was less labored expression 
than many another to his pure, detached, 
idealizing spirit. The common peasant 
voice, the narrow peasant mind speak 
less frequently in it. The peasant is in- 
deed in the scherzo, but the imaginative 
and susceptible peasant. The humbly 
adoring peasant sings in the finale, In 
both the idealized Bruckner—Bruckner 
as at moments he could be and not as he 
usually was—was writing surprisingly 
much. 

And often in tne music there was, or 
there seemed to be, a shadowy, groping 
dramatic suggestion, that for an instant 
gained the vividness and the intensity that 
Bruckner sought, and then faded and wav- 
ered again. This suggestion lay not so 
much in the melodies or in the develop- 
ment or the decoration of them. It lay, 
rather, in the instrumental coloring, com- 
“pinations, contrasts and detail. Many are 
the measures of a singular beauty or poig- 
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Dr. Muck a 3 men mellowed the one 
and heightened the other. Almost always 
at these moments this undertone of dra- 
matic suggestion recurred. Now, it was 
the ambition of Bruckner to enrich abso- 
lute music on its expressive side with the 
*instrumental significance that Wagner gave 
his music-dramas. The disciple labored’ to 
carry into another field a measure of what 
the reforming master had done in his own. 


None the less, he may have forgotten that | 


much of the expressiveness of Wagner's 
orchestra is due to the printed or audible 
text, the visible and defined characters, 


' 


the momentary dramatic action that it is || 
A symphony jj 


emphasizing or illustrating. 
ean have no such tangible background to 
reighten and clarify its instrumental ex- 
pressiveness. Therefore, “when Bruckner 
tried to attain it in his symphonies, while 
he did gain new euphony, richness, incisive+ 


ness and even an occasional thrill, the req7/ j 


sult was often groping, confused, vagu 

He was trying to make his instrument 

dramatic when there was no drama. Bu 
in the scoring of the ninth symphony there 
ig evasive dramatic suggestion, and fre- 
quently. Before it is half done, the listener 
is ready to believe that,.the simple-minded 


Bruckner, consciously or unconsciously, seth | 
his themes to playing out some shadowy} 


drama of his imagination, as does admit-! 
tedly the highly intellectual d'Indvy. in 
his second symphony d’indy brings such a 
drama almost to expression. In his ninth 
symphony, especially in the instrumenta- 
tion. Bruckner was groping toward a simi- 
lar goal. The Parisian is, the Viennese was, 
an idealist, and so perhaps to both came 
such pure and disembodied visions. 
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[In order to appreciate fully and yet 


_|with discrimination the indisputable 


Fine Interpretation “Given of 
Bruckner’s Colossal 
Symphony, 


lf ere Cal Nov. 3. jqo7 
BY PHILIP HALE // 


phony Orchestra took place last night 
in Symphony Hall. Dr. Muck conducted. 
The programme was as follows: 
Symphony NO. 9... cece cece ce eee ce cece ee . Bruckner 
oes Wire Nith’’, .. coos ce os cv cose d deo memnerS 
‘Death and the Maiden’’.............. Schubert 
0 ik i, amdbeag’’. coe ce on dee cee toe ccoges Schubert 
Overture. ‘‘Leonore, No. 1’’..........-Beethoven 
both the admirers of Bruckner and 
those that dislike his music lay stress 
on the fact that he was a born peasant 
end was essentially a peasant to the 
day of his death, although the Rector 
Magnificus of the University of Vienna 
bowed before him when he presented 
hin. with the honorary degree of doctor. 
The admirers find in Bruckner’s peas- 
anthood his strongest characteristics as 


hood his salient faults. The former say 
that by reason of the simplicity and 
purity of his character, Bruckner was 
as Paul caught up in the body er out of 
the body, they cannot tell, to the third 
heaven, caught up into paradise where 


he heard unspeakable words, which it 
was not lawful for him to utter, but it 
wag allowed him to hint at them in 
music. The latter insist that his peas-) 
ant naivete dashed with peasant cun- 
ning is revealed in his interminable 
chatter, in his vague wanderings, in his! 
lack of eontinuity and cohesion in the 
expression of thought. me oa 

The wretched game of politics is still 
played with Bruckner. Because he wor- 
shipped Wagner and because Brahms, 
or rather Hanslick, who was to Brahms) 
both elephanteer and thurifer, was Op-| 
posed to Wagner, the Wagnerites there- 
fore pitted Bruckner against Brahms, 
and proclaimed the former the great 
successor to Beethoven in the field of 
absolute music. As a matter of fact, 
Brahms was neither bitterly hostile to- 
ward Wagner, nor did he sneer at 
Bruckner. There was room for both 
Brahms and Bruckner—except in Vien- 
na, and except in the shaggy breasts 
of Wagnerites. Hanslick is dead, ““the 
executioner of Bruckner,’ as William 
Ritter characterizes him, ‘the man who 
derided all the true glories of the music 
of his time for Brahms’ sole benefit,’’ 


| 
| a composer; the foes find in this peasant- 
| 
| 


Pat Hanslick in his life time did not 


kill Bruckner, who had friendly audi- 
ences in Vienna before his death, whose 
fame has steadily grown. And among 


those conductors who have been instru-! 


The fourth concert of the Boston Sym-|shabbily educated, very few of the great- 


‘faults be serious and grievous in the 


ent, the irregular, uncontrolled genius 
of Bruckner, it is not necessary to in- 
‘quire curiously into Bruckner’s peasant. 
hood or into the character of his father 
and mother, It was the theory of Sainte- 
Beuve that*the superior man is found, 
at Jeast in part, in his parents, and espe- 
cially in his mother; but I doubt in this 
instance whether an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Therese, the daughter of the 
innkeeper and administrator Ferdinand 
Helm at Neuzeng, would explain the in- 
consistencies and contradictions in her 
son’s music. She was no doubt a strong 
lusty woman, and she bore her husband 
a dozen children. As for Bruckner be- 
ing @ peasant, poor, now rude in be- 
havior and speech and now almost 
cringing in his desire to be courteous, 


est composers have been born in rooms 
of purple hangings, very few have been 
distinguished for the elegance of their 
manners or the depth and breadth of}] 
their general learning. ae 

Pruckner did not live to complete 
his ninth symphony, whick must 
necessarily be judged as an incom- 
plete work. It was produced here by 
Mr. Gericke three years ago last 
April, and, as is, alas, the common 
rule. it was left severely alone, 80 
that there could be no corroboration 
or reversal of the first opinion. Works 
of this importance should be per- 
formed at two concerts in immediate 
succession. te 

The symphony was conducted last 
evening by Dr. Muck with firm belief in 
the composer and with gusto in the ac- 
complishment of a reverential task. In 
this colossal work are pages of both 
tender and solemn beauty, of dramatic 
strength, of wild fancy, of infinite sweep 
and apocalyptic vision. These pages 
were read by Dr. Muck with illuminative 
fervor. Nothing could have been more 
superb than the establishment of a mood 
of anticipation until the first and chief 
theme of the opening movement Was 
thundered out in its full and aweful 
dignity. 

Melodic passages were sung, not de- 
claimed; qeclamatory phrases were read 
with dramatic intensity. The perform- 
ance of the scherzo, one of the most 
remarkable movements in all Bruckner’s 
symphonies, music that is now lightly 
fantastical and now demoniacal, was 
one long to be remembered. The reading 
of the Adagio was highly poetica, from 
the delivery of the opening and poign- 
ant theme to the close of quiet grand- 
eur, which has been aptly. charac erized 
as the composer’s farewell to the world 
and its pomp and gauds, its vain am- 
bitions and its gnat-like cares, 


And yet, in spite of the presence of 
these inspired pages, in spite of a per- 
formance that must long be memor- 
able, there re stretches of waste, 
there was plodding through sand and 
desolation. Grant the purely technical 
interest in Bruckner’s treatment of 
thematic material, it yet remains a 
fact that his diffuseness, his lack of 
continuity, nis occasionally childish, 
inconsequential prattle, are revealed 
in this symphony as in the precedin 
ones. Only the scherzo is conceive 
clearly from beginning to end and 
firmly knit together. Though the 


other movements, especially in the 
first, they are forgotten afterward in 
the remembrance of that which is | 
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ithe splendor of the performance were 
t warmly opprecieted by the audience. 

| Mme. Schumann-Heink sang three 


s by Schubert, the “Young Nun,” 


‘with the piano accompaniment instru- 
mentated by Liszt; “Death and the 
Maiden,” with Mottl’s instrumentation, 
and “Eriking,”’ with Berlioz’s instrumen- 
tation. These songs at former symphony 
concerts have been sung with piano ac- 
companiment. 

Her singing was distinguished 
chiefly by her suggestion of widely 
varying moods; of religious ecstasy, 
akin to that expressed in Tennyson's 
exquisite poem that is all white in the 
exposition of a nun’s religious ‘long- 
ing; of the impassive yet comforting 
voice of Death in answer to the fear- 
some maiden: of the legendary spirit 
and horror of the Erlking. In all this 
she succeeded, but she was most ef- 
fective in “Death and the Maiden,” 
which displayed the richness of her 
voice and did not force her beyond 
present vocal limitations. 

It is said that when Roger, the great 
French tenor, sang ‘‘Erlking’’ he came 
dangerously near ventriloquism in his 
effort to present distinctly the three 
characters in the drama, and only his 
dramatic genius saved him from_ be- 
ing ridiculous, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
avoided this pit into which many and 
distinguished singers have fallen, yet 
her interpretation was dramatic, and it 
was commendably free from exaggera- 
tion. Critics for many years have found 
fault with Schubert’s setting. (Mendels- 
gohn, for instance, in his jaunty, genteel 
way preferred Reichardt’s!) 

They have accused Schubert of ab- 
surd accentuation, of giving to the 
Erlking incongruously sentimental 
strains, melodies that would not 
frighten even the most timid child; of 
portraying in Italian music an episode 
of the chilly North. What have thev 
not said? Yet Schubert's song still 
thrills, for here is the suggestion of 
Bight and speed and horror. Loewes 
ballad is remarkable, but it is con- 
4, Neer in another manner. 

t is all very well to say that the 
Teonore overture No. 1 is better as a 


that No. 2 is in some respécts superior 
to the most famous of the four over- 
iures. Whenever No. 1, No. 2, or the 
everture to ‘Fidelio’ is played, the 
hearer instinctively is reminded of No. 
| 3, and would fain hear it. 
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>s of the work itself and 


enthusiasm. 
prelude to the opera than, No. 4, ane ‘the applause was so hearty and pro- 
‘longed at the end of the first movement 
‘that finally Dr. Muck signaled for’ the 
‘members of the orchestra to rise. No 
doubt some of the applause was in- 
'tended as a compliment to the. admir- 


Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Schubert’s Songs With 


Orchestra. 


Sings 


GE EE UHR moet 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s singing was 
the most enjoyable feature of Saturday 
night’s Symphony concert. The distin- 
guished contralto sang three of Schu- | 
bert’s songs, “The Young Nun,” ‘Death | 
and the Maiden’ and “The Erlking,’’ 
all with orchestral accompaniment, and | 
it is safe to say that no other contralto | 
—at least none with whom Bostonians | 
are acquainted—could have sung them. 
with so remarkable a display of art and 
power. “The Eflking’’ is the best- 
known of these songs; it is also the. 
most striking. This was the first time, | 
however, that a Symphony audience had | 


heard it with orchestra. and,the effgct 
was more thrilling than ever before. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was recalléd at 
least half a dozen times; in fact, the 
enthusiasts that filled the. hall would 
probably have insisted upon a repati- 


tion. but for the rigid rule against en- 


cores. 

The first namber on the program Ws 
Bruckner’s Symphony in D minor, No. 
9, which the eccentric Austrian com- 
poser left unfinished when he died. The 
symphony was first performed at these 


concerts in the spring of 1904. At that 


time it aroused more discussion than 
Now on Saturday night 


able work of the orchestra—to the sym- 
pathy, fine spirit and loving care tite 
players showed. The second movement 
made a. slighter impression; but after 
the third movement there was again a 


vigorous outburst of applause. in this | 
‘ease the plaudits were mostly. for the 
‘composer, who in the adagio shows not } 
(only his’ “monstrous imagination,’’ as 


Weingartner called it, but his gift of 
melody. 


The concert closed with a brilliant | 


performance_ of Beethoven’s overture to 
‘‘Leonore.”’ No. 1. | 

The orchestra is off on its first tour 
of the season this week. Next week 
Paderewski will be the soloist, playing 
Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor, No. 4. 
The orchestra will play Pfitzner’s over- 
ture, ‘“‘Christ-Blfiein,” for the first time, 
and Brahms’ Symphony in YD major, 
No, 2 
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Symphony Soloist. 


Recitals This Week by Pader- 
—ewSki and Mme Sembrich, 


Other Events of the Near 
Future—Current Gossip. 
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The fourth Symphony program began 
with Bruckners D minor, or unfinished 
symphony; then followed a group of 
Schubert songs, with Mme Schumann- 
Heink as soloist, and Beethoven's over- 
ture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 1, for the third 
and last number. The great contralto 
returns with her voice apparently un- 
impaired, her vocal style unchanged, 
and the splendor of tone and power un- 
diminished. She is still prone to exag- 
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beauty of her phrasing, but the fervor 
of her delivery, the glorious warmth of 
her declamation and the wonderfully 
rich and resonant quality of her lower 
tones enthrall her auditors as in the 
past. 

Her selections were “The Young 
Nun,” ‘‘Death and the Maiden” and 
the familiar ‘‘Erlking.’’ She sang them 
with excellent contrasting effects, deep 
expression and tenderness, though less 
intensity would have made the songs 
sufficiently dramatic. The rapturous 
applause that greeted the singer’s in- 
terpretations attested the well-deserved 
popularity of the distinguished artist, 
who was recalled many times to the 
platform. 

The accompaniments to madam’s 
songs were thoroughly good, and on 
account of her big voice the tonal bal- 
ances twixt singer and orchestra was 
preserved unusually well. Dr Muck 
opened his program with the unfinished 
symphony by Bruckner, an incomplete 
and bewildering work filled with cross 
harmonies, 
modulations and changes in key. 

It is 2 massive composition that seem- 
ingly defies an attempt to unravel its 
significance, save that it ty ifies the 
spirit of unrest, doubt and pres gmk 
ment of a man whose life is embittered 
by his misfortunes. In the first part 
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numerous fo tissimo episodes, 


t Std amet prominent in almost oon ee — 


sta . Opposing themes by different | 
groups also are frequent. In the be 5 
ond section the violin parts, which are 
very difficult in scoring, were admirably» 
brought out, the strange character of 
this movement making it interesting — 
despite the chaotic natureof thescherzo. 
[The violins, too; were very effective in — 
the figurations of the last movement. | 
But the whole work is so puzzling and 

formless that it does not appeal to 
the average concert attendant, and its 
cool reception by the audience was a 
repetition of the former one some three 
years ago. The “‘Leonore”’ overture was 
interpreted in a Symperneue manner 
and won much applause. | 

As the orchestra will make its first | 
trip this week there will be no public 
rehearsal and concert until Nov 15. 
and 16. Paderewski will be the soloist — 
and play Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. 
The program will open with the over- | 
ture, ‘‘Christ-Elflein,’’ given here for | 
the first time, and close with Brahms 
D major symphony. 
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Great Polish Pianist Applauded 


to the Echo at Close of 
eo? Concert 
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Every seat in Symphony Hall was oc- 
cupied last night when Ignaz Paderewski 


made his appearance as soloist at the 
‘fifth of the season's concerts, and highly 


wrought enthusiasm and expectancy re- 
solved into thundrous applause when the 
huge audience greeted the great pianist. 
Paderewski played Rubenstein’s con- 
eerto in D minor, No. 4 The beauty, 
richness and subtle coloring of his mar- 
velous singing-tone, his sparkling erystal- 
line technique, were never marred by an 
overforeing of tone. No other pianist 


iseems so possessed of highly magnetic 


qualities or so surrounded by an_ at- 
mosphere charged with poetry—romantic- 
ism and imagination. Last night, as al- 
ways, the great artist swayed his audi- 
enee with an ever varying mood, and at 
the conclusion he Was foreed to return af 
half dozen times. Finally, amid an out- 


burst of shouts and hand-clapping he 
‘again seated himself at the piano and 


played an encore. 
The other numbers on the programme 
were Pfitzner’s Overture to “The Little 


Christ Elf,’ a Christmas fairy tale by Ise 


von Stash, played for the first time in 
Boston, and Brahm’s Sympnony No. 2, in 


-D major, Op. 73. 
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SEASON 1907-08 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


V. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 


Programme. 


PFITZNER, | OVERTURE to “The Christ-Elf.’”’ a Christmas Fairy 
Tale, by Ilse von Stach, op. 20. 
(First time in Boston, ) 


RUBINSTEIN, CONCERTO in D minor, No. 4, for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA, OP. 70. 
I. Moderato, 
II. Moderato assai, 
III. Allegro sssai. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 2. in D major, op. 73. 
I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Adagio non troppo. 
III. Adagietto grazioso, quasi andantino. 
IV. Allegro con spirito. 


Soloist: 


Mr. IGNAZ PADBREWSKI. 
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The Pianoforte is a Weber. 
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einteners of Saturday “itt ae fb 
Symphony concert, received Bruckner’ 
symphony as attentively and much more 
warmly than did those of Friday afternoon, 
but they likewise Kept their heartiest and 
most insistent applause for the singing of 
Mme. Sehumann-Heink. Again she richly 
earned the many recalls that she received, 
and recalls that were sincere admiration 
because, under thie rules of the concerts, 
they could bring no extra vieces. More 
than on Friday, the sons of “The Youngs 
Nun’ seemed to lie beyond the easy range 
of her and to constrain accordingly 
the expressiveness of her tones. On the 
other hand, her singing of “Death and the 
Maiden” was a little masterpiece in the art 
ef song, alike in the quality of her tone 
in the leading of the melody, the adjust- 
ment of details, the mingled breadth and 
fineness of her phrasing, and in the impart- 
ment:of the mood of the music and of the 
verse. Throughout 3 perfect continence eNn- 
nobled very deep emotion. Indeed the im- 
pression of austere tragedy that the song 
and the singing left behind, almost made 
‘The Erlking’’ scem musical melodrama. 
Not within memory has Mme. Schumann- 
sang in Boston with the 


voice 


full and 
ordered beauty of tone and the large jus- 
tice of expression that she showed alike on 
Friday and on Saturday. 

It was indeed an evening of notable per- 
formances. Mven the waste places in 
Bruckner’s symphony almost blossomed 
under the playing of Dr. Muck and the 
band. Time and again, the conductor 
seemed to begin where the composer had 
stopped—to ‘bring to full expression 
what Bruckner believed that he had put 
into his music, but that he put into it s9 
clumsily, so hiddenly that it needed such 
penetrating imagination and expressive 
power as was in Dr. Muck and his men 
on Saturday to bring it forth. They mar- 
tialled Bruckner’s climaxes to gradual 
heights with gathering intensity as well 
as sonority. They masked and smoothed 
away his awkwardnesses with beauty of 
tone. They caught and realized the in- 
strumental poignancies that he heard 
in vision. They maintainec the 
moods that he by himself could not quite 
maintain. ‘The increased choir of horns, 
the changes in the strings justified them- 
selves in the shadowy, tremulous foreboding 
quality of tone that they gained in the 
long, expectant, mysterious passages that 
begin the symphony. The new power of 
the orchestra spoke in the rising flood of 
tone with which they brought the prine'pal 
melody to light. It glowed as Bruckner 
would have it glow. The sheer virtuosily 
of the band, more elastic now than it 
has ever been, played through the scherzo 
until the music seemed a huge, fantastic 
improvisation. The beginning of the 
adagio was moving proof of the new ex- 
pressive quality in the tone of the strings, 
and the song of the tubas further on was 
the deep and serene instrumental voice that 
Bruckner would draw from them. And .so 
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on with detail after detail, even to that 
wonderful flick of string tone, like a red 
thread. across the darker voices of the 
wind choir in the first movement. Through- 
out the playing was of our new orchestra 
in its best estate, and it was good to have 
it go so to other cities. HB. TS ce. 
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SEASON 19072-O8 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


KARL Conductor. 
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PFITZNER, OVERTURE to “The Christ-Klf.’’ a Christmas Fairy 
Tale, by Ilse von Stach, op. 20. 


(First time in Boston, ) 
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RUBINSTEIN, CONCERTO in D minor, No. 4, for PIANOFORTE and 


ORCHESTRA, OP. 70. 
{. Moderato. 
Moderato assai., 


Allegro sssali. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 2. in D major, op. 73. 


Allegro non troppo. 
. Adagio non troppo. 
_ Adagietto grazioso, quasi andantino. 


. Allegro con spirito. 


Soloist: 


Nie, IGNAZ PADBREWSKI. 
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PADEREWSKI | FIRST, ORCHESTRA 


A SECOND ‘\) 41 bs, 0") 


An Audience That Thought Only of the 
Pianist and Set Rule at Naught—His 
Playing of Rubinstein’s Fourth Concerto 
—Dr. Muck and the Band Give a Vivid 
and Vital Performance of Brahms’s Sec- 
ond Symphony—Mr. Denghausen’s Re- 
cital of German Songs—Other Musical 
News 


Onee in a long time a singer or a vit- 
tuoso, who nominally assists at a Symphony 
Concert overshadows ati else to the 41- 
dience. [It was so—and to the clouding 
of the first performance of Mr. Converse’s 
“Mystic Trumpeter’—when -Mme. Melba, 
in the rich noon of her powers, sang 
with the orchestra last winter. And 
il was so -—-and to the obscuring 
of a vivid and vital performance, ot 
Brahms’s second symphony — when Mr. 
Paderewski played with the orchestra yes- 
terday. Waiting for him the audience took 
as agreeable pastime tiie new overture with 
whieh Dr. Muck began the concert. A Christ- 
nas. tuiry tale ef “The Little Christ-Eit” 
moved Hans Ptitzner to write it. The 
peculiar vein of naive German sentimen- 
tality. that none but Germans quite feel or 
undérstand stirred in it. Up to Heaven 
went the. little Christ-child, even as Hum- 
perdinck’s angels descend from it in ‘*Hinsel 
and Gretel.’ Germans and the rest of tne 
world are equally. incorrigible in their 
moods toward such music, and the slignt 
and passing impressivun that it made upou 
its hearers vesterday need not be laid‘ at 
Mr. Paderewski’s door, Still waiting for 
him. the listeners endured patientlya delay 
that helped to make the concert nearly two 
hours and a quarter iong. \t tengeth -he 
came, duly played a concerto, and then 
filled the intermission—or rather one inter- 


| mission—with a solo piece. while rule and pre- 


cedent against repetitions or acetone il num- 


| bers bent before his willingness and the 


insistence of the audience. ‘hen, when it 
Was sure that he would play no more-and 
a very long time. much desultory clapping, 
and a little irritated hissing were nheces- 
sary to satisfy a noisy group of mus.c- 
school ehildren in the second baleony—it 
was virtually done with the concert. The 
<udience melted at each pause in the sylu- 
phony, while Dr, Muck watched the de- 
parting with a touch of contemptuously tol- 
erant patience. 3efore the end there were 
long rifts of empty seats, and very scanty 
applause rewarded what was a more .no- 
table performance of the \symphony than 
Mr. Paullerewski happened to give of the 


‘coneerto. 
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‘over ‘® "these "epinoton “t LO arin nee 
mich abt quite in accord with Petri 
precedent at the Symphony Concerts’. in 
so forth in the alluring vein of superior 
righteousness. But to look up to the_ — 


seats’? of the second balcony was straig \ ag 


way to be kind. There sat elderly womel ie 
not so well-to-do that they could take thel Ms 
pleasure. when and how they would. They | 
had waited for hours at the door that they 
Ynight be sure of their places. EBagerne 
was written deep on their faces. They h@d 
come to hear Mr. Paderewski for the first. 
perhaps the only time; under the only COT 
ditions, us it might be, that they eould® 
afford. To have heard him only with the 
orchestra would have left them half satis-_ 
fied. They craved him by himself, and 
before such visible longing and such clear: 
rapture in the satisfaction of it, an “ens” 
core rule’ may well break. And among 
these clderly women were yvoung girls, selZ- 
ing, too, a first and perhaps the only pes-~ 
Sible opportunity for them to hear the fore- = 
most pianist of our time and to feel the spell 
of a unique personality. It is good that our 
Symphony Concerts should have form and” 
rule and dignity. It is as good as well that™ 
on oceasion they should be humanly dis-" 
dainful of all three, 

The pity was, though these rapt listen~" 
ers hardly suspected it, that Mr. Pade- 
rewski's playing of the coneerto some-_. 
times fajled to disclose his. finest and. 
most distinguishing powers. For some 
reason. he could hardly summon itt the 
first movement his transparent beauty | 
and iridescence of singing tone: while. 
his articulation lacked ‘the precise yet 
elastic clearness with: which he is wont. 
to play such concise music. The ear: 
missed both the prismatic and the song- 
ful quality of his playing. He was 
gravely, minutely. absorbedly exposi- 
tory. tlis mood seemed a little Can-. 
strained; his tone a little pale and life- 
less. Happily in the slow movement” 
he .was free again. He persuaded , 
its truly lyrical content to speech in- the 
changeful and caressing quality ae 
tones. He urdoded over its gentle mé@l- ~ 
ancholy. He led its melodies in a 
gradations or warm. shadings, . ‘The | 
whole was softly ctear of phrase, ‘and: 
the impression was of pensive song,” 
singing almost to itself. Then, with — 
the contrast of the finale, My 
Paderewski struck (fire, and pianist, . 
conductor and band threw off the music, 
like so much improvisation, tossed meage if 
ure by measure to ‘the ears of equally | 
exhilarated hearers. The -truest Pade- © 
rewski of all played. the little extra” 
piece—the pianist of the secrets of pel-« 
lucid tone, winding melody, delidatey” 
traceries of ornament and shalowy: or) 
streaming harmonic backgrounds. | cba 
sensitive felicity of feeling and of @x-— 
pression recalled even the young Pama 
rewski of the nineties and the matured 
pianist seldom has quite his voice,  ~ 

It was the turn of Dr. Muck- with: 
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set forth and the overwhelming cras : ai” 

at the close moved the audience to out- Pianist, Ignaz Paderewski. | MK 

bursts of applause that demonstrated Second Symphony, D minor | major 4 

Paderewski’s complete mastery of the nough 

7 * big gathering. Then came the scenes. The new overture by Pfitzner did not | had it, 
Paderewski Soloist at mentioned earlier in this notice. The, impress us favorably. It seemed an un-_ “There. 
y orchestra did noble work, Dr Muck and successful excursion into the Humper- odus at! 

| his players seeming to enjoy the solo dinckian field of learned musical sim- We had 

+ t / work as much as did the audience. licit The th that Song ay . paca 

ymp ony oncer . _ The Pfitzner overture is a gentle and PUCILY, | ere are emes that ought to | is stage 
‘soothing work, without any special sound like simple melodies, but are treated | | War 

characteristics to warrant eulogy. Skil- with a sort of pudding counterpoint until | But those who stayed to the end were” 
fully orchestrated and played in a sym- they are lost in the mass of tone. There | Well repaid, for by the time that the finale 


pathetic manner by competent musi- is much fragmentary figure development || Was reached the effects of the musical 
Plans of the Sa Carlo Opera Rotctanel cate Hoh a crag BL pag fh noe that leads nowhere in particular. Alto- | champagne had worn off and both orches- 
: | long been a subject of controversy in gether we cannot think that any reviewer ] tra and audience were again in a normal 


Company the musical world, was interpreted in will adopt the ‘‘Collier’s Weekly” tone and || condition.’ 
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the way that is expected from our or- call the composer ‘“‘Honey Pfitz!’’ Dr. Muck fave an excellent reading of 
chestra conductor, Muck’s reading being But at this-concert it was the soloist who | the end of the work and here the orchestra 
potently illustrated by the players. was to charm the multitude; the orchestra | played famously. The result was that the » 


There’ will be two novelties on this as to be overshadowed f halanx of Brahmsite a 
week’s program. ‘The first is the latest red : avowed tor once by that § P anmsites displayed much en 


° “wonderful personality which dominates || thusiasm and recalled the eminent con- | 
Concerts of Interest In the Writin for ninne eon tara.) ag everything that it comes in contdct with. | ductor. Therefore if the proverb—‘‘All's. 


and is entitled “A Pagan Poem.’ Mr Paderewski! ! “Why man, he doth be- # well that ends well’’—be applied, the con- 

Near Future. Loeffler, who got his inspiration for this stride the narrow world like a Colossus!” | cert was very successful, in spite of its” 

; from Virgil’s eighth eclogue, made the Fe started his part of the Rubinstein con- | heterogeneous character and its blemishes, 

AR oe ie 1@ first sketch of the work seven or eight certo, not as a pianist, but as a fortissi- | Louis C. Elson. © 

| years ago. Later he wrote it for two mist. A line from Southey may best de- : "i 
The fifth Symphony program was of pianos, in which form it was once 
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the soloist, there was a “‘first time’ ;) it, and developed it for the orchestra. ing! ine I ye te Bog for Saturday evenings; $31, 
number and, contrary to custom at wr Gebhard will be at the piano. . But chiefly the first two. The subordin- $e 
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these concerts, an encore added to the  =‘The other novelty is an ‘Adagio, and | ate theme of the orchestra was almost in- SYMPHONY 
announced selections. The audience was Scherzo-Finale’ by Reznicek, who. is audible beside the piano part. But the | TICKETS FOR SALE. WADSWORTH, 40 


best Known in Boston as the composer ; , || State street, Room 47. Teleph 
so demonstrative and insistent at the of the opera “Donna Diana,” the over- heroism of the mood at least fitted the ' erephone Main 4684-1, 


close of the Rubinstein piano concerto ture of which has been played at our chief theme finely. PE! 014 
that Paderewski, after returning to the symphony coneert. The first number In the second movement there was more SCAB ORCHEST : | 
stage many times to bow, seated him-' will be Lalo’s overture, ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys,’’ of the subtler Paderewski. The sweet. “i ES1 AS AND atari 


self at the instrument and proceeded @n«d the final number Chabrier’s rhap- caressing tone, the gentle delicacy of the | beet 


“Espana.” [From the New York Sun] 


It must be a source of much comfort to 


to upset established rules. And after idee chief theme, were deserving of superlative | 


playing a Liszt-Schubert piece the audi- adjectives. There was a little insecurity | the peo ; 
ence attempted to make him play again. 42. WHAT MUSIC WILL po, >": '* in. the horn passages in this. The finaie sida wit sontinwe tama ines ae a 
The applause was not stilled until the Fhe dot. went with better -balance thah the first Pittsburg orchestra can felicitate { el i 
orchestra came back for the last selec- ‘hen several hundred young woth@n eT vt She Hnet Beatiem exceeded 1 noving created much wider i te et en 
tion. At the rehearsal the crowd began and several scores of young men stand the proper powers of the piano. Neverthe- itt le. atin? eg W Ferggy ns press by its 
to gather at 8 o'clock in the morning, in the chiJi November air on the hard less It was all tremendously exciting and did by its Her ditipa inde of Beethovalll 
and when the doors were opened at 1 pavement for five or six hours, as they rae MEAs HUONG" frenky took place at the Sympnonies. Meanwhile the scab orchestra 
o'clock only about half the line could id; Senterday.. ‘waltiae + +] ba: by in Boston continues to enjoy th 

gain admission to the second balcony, y yy & to occupy 1€ All rules are Set aside in favor: of this earned re utati e | : , ak e well 
500 seats, “rush seats’ at the Symphony rehearsal, phenomenon, and Dr, Muck did what an- | ea te ne oeing the best (ism 


3 country and in the i? f. 
The great D minor concerto as played | @ striking proof is afforded of the truth Orne conductor had done at these con- lent jedges: the best ih the-wonete = : 
id pip emgamedd pianist fairly dwarfed | of the saying, that ‘man shall not live ies pio Pn ea heen 30d agg: 
€ other pieces, which were Hans py bread alone.” Thos cae.8 A “, xSaye, or Kreisler, or 
Pfitzner’s overture, “Das Christ- | y se young people Melba, should not Five encores we can- 


| | aa 4. 'y teen ' ' i I By 
Elflein,” and Brahms’ second symphony. 27° human documents attesting, in this not explain. The audience, however, were Sym ph O ny Tickets 


Paderewski’s performance was wonder. ®#lleged sordid and materialistic age, the delighted at the innovation and listened to 


fully expressive and executed with an power of an ideal. No sacrifice is too Chopin’s B flat \minor Scherzo with rap- , ADAMS 
‘enthusiasm and impetuosity that was great if it secures for them the privil ture. It was played with the same excess Connelly Be Burke HLUS 4 
so dazzling that the delighted auditors 7 Easy arene of power that we criticized at the Pader- yn see i 
ig promered him with plaudits. of hearing exquisite music. No self- ewski recital. The sinister phrases of the || Symphony Rehearsal Ticket 
as Tale recoahined pds Bigs tol an gt ha denial is too severe if thereby their love beginning were given with much poetry, |; FOR SALE—Good seat, E. E. Row, floor. Ad+ 
cently displayed his genius at a recital | of art and their desire for -musical ig himself said of them—“They |j “2**_R-E.M. Boston Transcript. pink aie | 
n'the same hall that it is needless to. snould suggest a charnel-house!’’ FOR SALE FOR $28; COST $36.50. : 
analyze or go into detail about his culture SAay be gratified. again in the heroic parts the ideal of fi: One seat in Ist row, right, first betoene: for 
playing with the Symphony orchestra.| The sight of that long line of patient performer went beyond -the possibilitic pe Boston ‘Transeriot” nT 5 eae a 
4 “ 5s ap antares ais 2 yen ot ges: waiters, not intent upon gain or sport or hammers and wires. Paderewski here pty jaa = nnn 
/rapidity of execution seemed - almoat excitement, but upon an ideal, is one of gested orchestral effects beyond the do- SYMPHONY TICKETS 
| ea ister: the romance in F major and] the many hopeful and inspiring phases main of the piano-forte, Had any lesser {| Very desirable; afternoon’ and evening, 
e intricacies of the bewildering arpeg-| |. ara pianist played thus it: would have been HARDING, 70 Kilby. street. 
of the second part were exquisite | 9f Our very complex civilization. Hed | MW(A): | 
their treatment, the first because of — —— ah he pena Rosenthal has been se- Bide 
) ’ verely animadverted upon for just such 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1907-0 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTR 


Dr. MUCK, Conduetor. 


I, CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 
OVERTURE to the Opera ** Le Roi d’Ys.”’ 


LOEFFLER, “PAGAN POEM,” (after Virgil). op. 14. for 
ORCHESTRA, PIANOFORTE, ENGLISH HORN, an 
three TRUMPETS obbligati. 

(First performance. ) 


Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD, Pianist. 


ADAGIO and SCHERZO-FINALE from SYMPHONIC 
SUITE in E minor for Full ORCHESTRA. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


lgnace Jan Paderewski, 


"? } if i ‘ji 7) } ) v ° ‘ 
/ CMi a j Te) y ae, Ki hy the Le Hwidvh S/leréeg CO} ic Company, 
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ha. 


‘The Pianoforte is a Mason aud Hanlin. 





P+ SYMPHONY CONCERT... 


The programme of the sixth Sy mphony 
rehearsal and concert,was one of un- 
usual interest. It consisted of lLalo’s 
overture to his opera ‘‘Le Roid’ys’’; 
Charles M. Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem,” for 
piano and orchestra, which was given its 
first public performance; adagio and 
echerzo-finale from symphonic suite for 


orchestra in T minor by Reznicek, also. 


performed for the first time; and Cha- 
brier’s rhapsody ‘‘Espana."’ Mr. Heinrich 
Gebhard played the piano part of the 
“Pagan Poem.” 

Lalo’s overture impresses as_ being 
music essentially for the theatre. It 1s 
gcenic, graphic, full of telling contrasts 
and climaxes, and the scoring is always 
guickly effective. It is not, perhaps, of 
the greatest inherent worth, but many 
passages that in the concert room ap- 
pear empty and noisy would probably be 
legitimate and entirely in place before the 
curtain rises. There are exciting pages 
and he must be unimaginative indeed 
who, knowing the legend of the Isle of 
Ys, is not thrilled by them. The music 
of Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem” was sug- 


gested by Virgil's eighth eclogue, The! 
sorceress is weaving spells to reclaim her! 


absent lover. There is a refrain at the 
end of each verse, “‘Draw from the city, 


‘my songs, draw Daphnis home.” The 


lover ultimately returns. 

A review of such a work should not 
properly be written until after many re- 
peated hearings. We can only, in jus- 
tice to the reader and musician, give an 
@ccount of the general impressions of a 


first performance. 


Those who look to find the poem trans- 
lated line by line into tones will be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Loeffler has steered clear 
of Gcefinite, literal programme music, of 
justifying the erroneous conception of 
many as to the true function of that style 
of composition. <A few characteristic 
themes are used and developed, but they 


are the threads which bind together a] 


composition in very free form. The only 


‘Aheme that is at all explicit is one that is 


given to three trumpets, and it is associ- 
ated with the thought of the refrain. This 


motif is heard three times in the course 
of the composition as first played by the 


i 


5 


“trumpets behind the scenes, and, at the 
climax, fortissimo on the stage. If one’s 
@ars may be trusted it is constructed of 
- successive naked triads, and produces a 


“marvellously remote, intangible poetic 


‘i 


impression. Other than this, there is na 
attempt to closely follow the verses of 


the pastoral; the music is a general por- 
_trayal of the moods evoked by the poem. 


/* Mr. Loeffler, possibly on account of 


 Compenltte ; 
He atten compasaée the. unexpected, on. 


seldom the illogical. One follows 
's with 
confidence in the path of the comnoser 


and rarely loses the thread of the nar-| 


rative. 

It is hardly the human enchantress of 
Virgil’s Pastoral that we here deal with. 
It is not so much Loeffler imbued with 
Virgil as it is a mood, latent in the 
composer, that has been aroused by the 
eclogue, In the opening pages there is 
a hint of sensuousness, of passion, but 
the passion, which waxes hot, is cerebral; 
and as the piece proceeds, it is as if the 
composer discarded his first thoughts, 
yielded himself more and more fully to 
the impulses of a fitful, tense imagina- 
tion. 

Of the distinction and originality of 
Mr. Loeffler’s style, which, though 
strongly influenced by his French con- 
temporaries, is essentially and entirely 
his own; and of his supreme mastery ot 


instrumentation, it is hardly necessary to 
composition fairly — 


speak. “The new 
bristles — vith the most remarkable in- 
strumental devices, 

The title, ‘Symphonic,’ applied to the 
two movements of Reznicek’s suite is 
not very applicable. The phrases are 
Short and rarely of a truly symphonic 
character. The movements, . especially 
the adagio, might better supply  inci- 
dental music to some scene than stand 
by themselves in the concert room. The 
music has fresh, lyric warmth and there 
is often good orchestral color: the 
scherzo is pleasing and characteristic in 
its rhythms, but the work is probably not 
one of the composer's ripest. 

How Chabrier, a prince of good fel- 
lows, must have rejoiced in his 
“Espana’’! Such riotous color and such 
exuberant rhythm, orchestration as unique 
as it is unsurpassable, and the fascinat- 
ing flavor of the themes themselves—it 


‘ls a pity that there is not more such 


music. The performance, wherein Dr. 
Muck took his tempi somewhat different- 
ly than last year, was superb and 
brought a spirited ending to the concert. 
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MR. LOEFFLER'S NEW ORCHESTRAL written with a preceding and stimulat 


Trem FANTASY | Vs 23. 


A First Performance at the Symphory 
Concert Yesterday—Music of a Fulicr 
Intensity and of More Human Quality 
Than the Composer Has Hitherto Written 
—Its Symphonic Substance and Large 
Sonority—The Suggestion from Virgil 


In itself and to the audience Mr. Loef- 
fler’s “Pagan Poem” excelled in interest all 
the rest of the Symphony Concert yesterday 
afternoon. It was the first new composition 
for orchestra to come in some years from 
his endlessly revising and endlessly un- 
satisfied hands. 
nificant of all the new pieces that Dr. 
Muck has announced thus far for the cur- 
rent season. The various. transforma- 
tions that it had undergone in the six 
years through which* the composer had 
worked upon it and in the private per- 
formances it had received, had given it an 
appreciable air of mystery that piqued ex- 
pectation, while gossip drifting from re- 
hearsals had further heightened curiosity. 
Music of a larger sonority, ampler design 
and broader expressiveness ran this g0s- 
sip—music that “sounded’ with a clearer 
and fuller voice than any that Mr. Loeffler 
yad written hitherto, that was different 
from all the rest of ‘his pieces for orches- 
tfa. Anticipation was proportionately keen, 
and, for once, in almost every respect it 
was gratified. A “Pagan Poem’’ fills 
twenty-five minutes in performance, and 
from beginning to end it held = the 
eager interest of the house. With 
Mr. Heinrich Gebhard taking the piano that 
Mr. Loeffler has added to the orchestra, 
with Mr. Longy playing the significant and 
considerable part for the English Horn, 
and with conductor and men on their met- 
tle. it was performed (though it spares 
neither intricacies nor difficulties) with 
what seemed it full, eloquent and char- 
acteristic voice. At the end the applause 
was spontaneous, general and_ insistent. 
First Dr. Muck and then Mr. Gebhard ac- 
knowledged it; but it persisted until the 
composer had risen in his place to receive 
a just honor. It is the custom to assume 
the indifference of the audience of Friday 
afternoon. As the event yesterday proved, 
it can be alert when a significant piece by 
ene of the most imaginative composers of 
our time comes to first performance in 
the city in which he _ has made his 
career. Except for momentary record, the 
other music on the programme may be left 
for, comment at another time. It was in 
detail: 


Lalo: Overture to the opera, “The King of Is’’. 
mages? ide -**A Pagan Poem’’ (after Virgil). Op. 
for orchestra, pianoforte, English Horn,, 
pg tee Trumpets obbligati. First per- 


- ~ 


It seemed the most sIS- pee to them, in the form and the voice 


ing literary suggestion, and;for a “Pag a 
Poem’ he ‘found it in the second part of 
Virgil's eighth BHclogue—in the verses id 


which the forsaken and longing Theswaliz 


girl plies song and spell to recall to” hee 
door the Daphnis who has strayed awa; 
and who comes at the last—a lover agatit 

It is a part only of the Eclogue, the secor ‘ 
of the two contrasting love songs Sune by 
the rival shepherds, while the very beasts” 
of the field raised their heads to hear, elate ij 
In no respect, *however, has Mr. : ate 


. daviourd the form, the manner or* the dé 


| 


tails of Virgil. The song of the shepherds’ 
and of the Latin poet has sketched for: 
him an imaginative episode, the suggestions 


. of wnich in underlying moods, immediate 


[ 


and changeful feeling and pervasive atmos- s 
* phere he has cast, as his own fancy re- 


of the ‘“‘tone-poem” of ultra-modern music, * 
The Eclogues of Virgil are highly artificial, 
delicately polished, subtly mannered poe 
eal miniatures. They affect a simplicity 
of feeling that is really the sum and the: 


_fruit. of a super-refined artistry, masking 


\ 
| 
| 


itself in its perfections. They are. the 
verse of the world which was a pure and,’ 
living thing to Puvis de Chavannes is 
some of his decorations, but that to Virgil 
and Theocritus was only the beautifully 
artificial setting of a beautifully artificial 


| poetic exercise. 


Now it is easy to fancy a tone-poeime 


“that might seek in form, matter and man-_ 
ner the miniature and polished perfections, | 
the grace of artifice,.the naiveté of mood? 
of the classic eclogue. It is'a plausible - 
suspicion that Mr. Loeffler had such a poe! 

in mind when he first designed his piece? 


>as chamber music for a little band of a’ 


, dozen instruments, 


| 


Jradually, it is as plau-. 
sible to infer, his imagination transformed 
the suggestions of Virgil’s verse into the 


larger inspiration of a poem in tones un 
fettered by any thought of the form se 
manner of the classical eclogue. The recaig: 


{ne spells of Virgil's verse, the grave 


| chantments, the passion of longing that sped 


| 


them, the passion of elation that fulfilme’ 
: brought, had swelled in Mr. Loeffler’s ne 
agination seemingly bey ond any attempt to 


write in turn an eclague.in tones. Perforce 
‘he must seek the freedom and vividness of 
Virgilian ing 
its piteousness is the song: of the English, 


the full-throated tone-poem. 


Horn in a “Pagan Poem.’ The tears 


‘things are as truly and searchingly in, 1% 
as they are in the Latin verse. In all else, 


as it seemed. at a single hearings. 


the emotional, 


dog barking to welcome the returning lover, 
is the only direct translation to which Mr. 


- 


pictorial and poetic qualities” 
of the piece are as truly Mr. Loeffler’s OWN - 
as the purely musical traits. He has made” 
but little use of the haunting refrain of the j 

shepherd’s song; he has in no wise imitated. 
its formal divisions; and the detail of the 
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‘feat, was 
of imagina 
dines of Virgil’s verse had stirred in Mr. 


Loeffier. ‘No more perhaps, were some of 
his old methods and characteristics possible 
to it.’ Much of his music hitherto 148 
lacked body. It has been of an exceeding 
fineness, subtlety, and poignancy. It has 
been sublimated music, taking shape and 
spirit from a ‘world of its own and luring 


the hearer inio it. Large emotional quality | 


has been wanting. It has had a certain 
“n-human quality. Mr. Loeffler has culti- 
Yated the creeping felicities of the remote 
and the uncanny for their own sake. As it 
seems to us, though perhaps ‘mistakenly, it 
is the larger voice, the fuller intensity, the 
warmer human quality that distinguishes a 
“Pagan Poem’ from all of Mr. Loeffler’s 
music that has preceded it and that may 
‘make it highly significant in his career. 
There was dramatic quality indeed in his 
“Meath of Tintagiles,’’ but it was the dra- 
matic potency of the weird. remote, disem- 
Dddied Macterlinckian world of phamtoms, 
The dramatic quality of a ‘Pagan Poem,” 
on the other hand, seems intensely juman. 
A passion of longing cries in the music; the 
enchantments shall work taneir spell by the 
passion of desire that is kindling them 
more than by the sorceress’s fires; a passion 
of exultant possession crowns ttnem at the 
end. The yearning and the joy have a 
vital quality tnat is new to Mr. Loeffiier’s 
shadowy music of vision. He toucnes actual 
homeliness in the barking dog. Kven the 
sluggishly imaginative listener may hear 
the music of the spells in a “Pagan Poem.” 
It does not spare Mr. Loeffler’s familiar 
mand of uncanny suggestion in tones. 
The voice of magic is in it,) but the voice 


wails and wails with the intensity of the | 


human desire that in the 'Thessalian girl 
vas ‘feeding the sorceress’s enchantments. 
he magic is human, vital, not ma- 


cabre fancy.é More: in the very summon- 
ing of atmosphere witn which a “Pagan 
Poem” begins, Mt. Loeffler leads his hearers 
into no world of mist, shadows and phan- 
toms. *Sunless it is and gray and cold, for 
Dapnnis, the lover, is gone out of it. Sick 
of desire is she that dwells. in it, for 
Daphnis comes not. Grave are the spells 
that Shall bring Him again. Anxious is tae 
foreboding. But it is still a human world 
that presently shall stir with the joy of 
| fis st@ép. For this new passion, and new 


| humanity, Mr. Loeffler seeks again, as it) 


seemed to us, a larger, intenser and vivider 
utterance than he has ever sougat before. 
'His melodies have a substance that height- 
ens their intensity ; fuller-voiced but.no less 
significant is the development of them; his 
-faythms fave a new propulsive power, 


“richer and warmer, but no less felicitous and 


imaginative, is the instrumental coloring. 
‘Hitherto Mr. Loeffiler’s music has had the 
voice of a kind of poetic magic. There was 
@ subtle spell in it. The music is poetic still, 
but now the voiée is human and of clear 
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achieve: it. 

deep and fill note of human passion, 

the clear voice of dramatic intensity, 
That voice is the more potent, that future 
scems the more believable, because in him 
is a quality that is'rare among the tone- 
poets of our aaerene that some of the 
younger and mor restless of them ar 
prone to neglect. The listener may hear 
a ‘‘Pagan Poem,” if he will, as so much 
“absolute’’ music. He may know nothing 
of Virgil’s verse. He may be perversely 
deaf to all the passionate or magical sug- 
gestion of the piece, to all the dramatic 
iliusion of it.. He may test it by no more 
than symphonic tests. and he will find it 
no music of fragmentary and comparatively 
unrelated phrases, insignificant without the 
detailed suggestion of a .programme, no 
music of ragged and straying polyphony, or 
of surface without frame and flesh. He 
will find it, rather, as closely knit, in all 
its transformations, as ordered in its struc- 
ture and progress, as truly symphonie in 
every respect as though Mr. Loeffler had 
called it no more than a “Fantasia” and 
set no verses from Virgil on the fly-leaf of 
his seore. Yet this music, answering all 
these symphonic. tests, has in equal degree 
every expressive, poetic, delineative and 
dramatic quality that Mr. Loeffler seem- 
ingly would impart to it. It has them the 
more because by.this very symphonic qual- 
itv he is respectful of form and structure, 
of orderly progress, of the inherent nature 
of music and of its limitations on itS ex- 
pressive side. Mr. Loeffler does not wrench 
or shatter music to his purposes. He 
moulds it and persuades it to them with 


a patience and a pains and an ultimate |% 


achievement that have the quality of genius 
in them. Paa< Le wi 


Symphony Audiences 


As the Observer of the Back Row Sees 
and Studies Them 


he 


BY JOHN W. HERBERT 


Mo ne me 


URING the Symphony season the 

leader of the orchestra, and the or- 
chestra, get a deal of public advice 

a rihaps the reviewers and themusical- 
Pic ng Bes »a8 well as much private criticism | 
7 m the audience. Now it seems to me that 
turn about is fair play,” and that the audi- 
ence ought to get some of the public | 
advice, as well as the private criticism. | 
I am taking this duty upon myself—not 
from the musician’s standpoint, for I am 
not one, but from the point of the ob- | 
server who Keeps his eyes and ears open, | 
and his other senses keen. Personal cri- | 
ticism and advice is not a gracious task; | 
I will, as all censors do, say: “I am sorry 
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now Me is for ‘your own good” 

Let, me begin in the regular way, too, 
by a conpliment—the Symphony Audi- 
ence is the best behaved audience that I 
have ever seen. It is quiet (the sneering 
say “somnolent’’), good looking, well 
dressed, polite, dignified (again some say 
“frozen’’), well mannered, and it does 
not “buzz’ during. the performance. It 
is prompt. This, however, is unquestion- 
ably because it cannot get in till the first 
pause in the programme. TI say un- 
questionably, because this audience is 
composed of the very people who come 
late to ‘the fashionable theatres (if there 
in Boston) and disturb all first 
acts. The Friday afternoon audience 
has, or has had in the past (TI believe it is 
amended this year), the so-called selfish 
habit of keeping on its hats and obstruct- 
ing the view of the stage. Just whv 
anyone should want to see the stage I 
cannot understand. It seems to me that 
it would be far preferable if the stage, 
at all concerts, were concealed from view. 
Certainly there is nothing attractive fn 
the sight of the fiddling and blowing 
orchestra, hor in the movements of most 
conductors. Some people do agree with 
me in this (despite its general heresy), 
but they say “when there is a soloist, 
surely you want to see?” JI differ. Ina 
small hall, where one can really see, it is 
a pleasure to watch the hands of a pian- 
ist, or the movements of a violinist; but 
in a big’ hall, seven-eights of the audi- 


ence can only see shapes and movements 


might be those of wooden auto- 
mata. And when there is a “singing 
woman’? Heaven forfend! Then, of all 
times, is the time not to see. 
feel a profound pity (a shocking waste 
of the sentimént), for women who have 
to stand elevated four feet above the au- 


which 


dience, alone, with nothing to “hold one ! 


to,” no way of knowing that their dress 
‘hangs right” (as a matter of fact it 
“kites up” in front), and go 
through the excessively ugly facial con- 
tortions necessary to produce’ sound 
enough to fill a large hall. But to return 
to the Friday “selfishness” of keeping on 
It really is not selfish, because 
for years it has been proved that the 
very great majority prefer it this way— 
and the greatest good for the 
number is an axiom. Many women buy 
hats for this very purpose, 
and the women who do not care for mil- 
linery are so unappreciable, and there are 
so few men on Fridays, that it seems 
foolish to insist on the selfishness of this 
habit—it certainly does not interfere with 
the hearing of the music. 

However, as I seldom go to the after- 
noon concerts, my observations are not di- 
rectly made from that audience. The worst 
general habit that I notice in the evening 
is the preparations for departure before 
the concert is over-—the very distinct in- 
terference with the last minutes, often the 


I always - 


greatest . 
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most beautiful, of the last’ piece. MYT) eat 
is of the raised ones, at the back of Mie 
floor, so that I have a complete vine and 
can see the backs of the heads of even 
those in the front row. There is, when: 
the audience thinks it gets trail of the 
end, a perceptible swaying and hendinens a 
fluttering and rattling. This general moves | 
ment and sound is caused by reaching for 
coats and hats, the scraping of canes, Aci 
brellas and rubbers, the folding of © Dim 
grammes, the raising of arms ang the pir om 
ning on of Rats. 
weekly joy to me. 
how funny it is, 1€ 
they don’t mind—any more than men mind 
their absurd contortions in getting into 
their coats, and getting them off, when the 
inner coat often comes halfway, too. But 
it is funny, the feeling for the old holes, | 
the jabbing for the right bit of hair, the 
avoidance of combs and pins. When thers 
are from two to six pins to be place 
rightly, an infinity of combs to be avoided, 
and the fact that there is a sensitive scalp” 
somewhere inside, it is not to be wondered 
that it is a somewhat long and complicated 
operation. When we are so nearly an ideal 
audience, why not really be it? Five mer 
utes can make no difference to most of” 
especially as the concerts are usually over 
by ten, and always ought to be; as was 
proved by the first one this autumn, when 
nearly everyone was asleep, and got fooled, 
too; for as a rule we did not know when 
the concert was over and omitted the pre- 
mature getting ready. This joke happens 
more or less frequently, and it always. 
seems to me ‘one on’ a musical audience,” 

As to being ‘‘somnolent,’’ I think this fg 
an unkind accusation¢ This perfec! 2 
“quietude” is the effect of music on many 
people, and a sign of deep, if not keen, en= 
joyment. Of course, occasionally you see. 
some one visibly, even audibly, asleep, but 
it is infrequent—-the closed eye is by. o. 
means a sign of slumber, some of us “feel”? 
more that way. It is pleasanter to see an 
alert looking lot of people; and IE can’t help . 
feeling that when the audience “sits up 
and takes notice,’ as it does during Wage | 
ner’s and Tschaikovski’s music, and ‘in- 
some of the ‘‘modern’”’ pieces, it is having 
a better time than during the eighteenth | 
century classics of Bach and others; at 
any rate, it would be more evident, to “an 
inhabitant of Mars,” or to some New pie) : 
ers. 

Some critics object to the promenading 
during the intermissions, and this’ seema : 
to me foolish carping. It is a great relief | 
to get up and “stretch your legs,” and T 
don’t see any theoretical objections. But | 
I do wish we did it a little better—that is,” 
a little more unconsciously, a little more 
as if we were used to it. Of course, Bos- > 
ton is not much used ‘to it~—it is not done 
















when we have one), an n 
even at the Symphony Concerts. The men 
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naturally do it better than the women, as | 
they are accustomed to it elsewhere, and. 


they have not so many clothes to think of 
-—-though many of them do have the ap- 


pearance of being terribly ‘‘dressed up’’—_ 


as if they would show their friends that 
they jhad ‘‘just come from a dinner.’’ When 
men look this way (it’s not describable, but 
it’s visible), one fancies a hasty change 
before the concert; but you never can tell. 
Let ’s be fair—only it ’s unfortunate to look 
this way. At least, the “young man” with 
“retroussé” trousers, green stockings and 
bowy low shoes are always a joy. 

The women! Well, it may sound unkind, 
but a large part of them do have the very 
decided appearance of trying to be unem- 
barrassed, of appearing unconscious; while 
all the time it is evident that they are 
frightfully conscious of their clothes, their 
escorts (to whom they are visibly not lis- 
tening, though making a brave effort), and 
of all their unusual surroundings. In oth- 
er words, the whole atmosphere of the 
promenade is “provincial,’’ as a New York 
woman said to me. At the time, I felt 


hurt at her tone, and replied that Boston | 


did not pretend to be cosmopolitan. She 
answered, ‘“‘Then why try? If they can’t 
walk round here without thinking that 
everyone is looking at them, and showing 
it so plainly, why don’t they sit down and 
keep quiet, like nice little country girls 
and boys?’ I began to argue, when we 
saw ahead of us a thickening of the crowd, 
a sort of standing round in a circle, as if 
something had happened. When we got 
nearer we found the ring (it was a pretty 
well-defined ring) was formed at a decent 
distance about certain familiar figures 
in the life of the hour—who happened to be 
quietly talking to each other. 


A few words as to more personal ins 
dividual things now 


; ‘‘may be applied, 
And take them kindly though they touch 
your pride.” 


Remember, when you get ready to £0 
to the concert, that usually people 
behind you; and that they have littisa 
else to look at but the backs immediately 
in front of them. For men, this does not 
mean much save a clean collar, clean in 
the back as well as the front, that the 
tie should be fastened down, and the coat 
collar and shoulders well brushed—if the 
clothes fit well, so much the better. But 
with a woman—what a difference! Her 
hair is like the capstone of the pyramid, 
without which all the rest is as nought, 
To begin with a compliment again—this 
hair is, as a rule, carefully ordered. 
Another compliment—I marvel every Sat- 
urday night at the amount of time and 
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and pins with which it is “adorned’’! 
On one head -last Saturday I counted 
seven combs and two ornamental pins, 
besides countless “invisible” ones, The 
study of combs,’ their number, variety, 
changeableness, style, value and the likes, 
is recommended to the bored. It has 
saved me from extinction many a ‘time. 
Hair, too,is a study, and years of careful 
observation and calculation tell me that 
two-thirds of the men have conspicuous 
bald spots—it is really funny to note 
these semi-luminous discs glowing in 
rows down the hall; that half the wo- 
men have dark hair; half the other half, 
middle colored; half that other half, very 
light or gray; while the remaining half 
of that halt is divided between noticeably 
black hair and red hair--and there are 
a few splendid examples of the gorgeous 
flaming and: the shining golden. Getting 
these statistics has also saved me man 
a bad quarter of an ‘hour, 

Now as to the women’s neck arrange- 
ments-——there’s the rub. Most curiously, 
since these arrangements are purposely 
elaborate, they are not, as a rule, exactly 
neat, nor carefully arranged. Of tthis I 
have to judge by my immediate neighbor, 
but I fancy they are a fair sample, Out 
of the twenty necks near enough for me 
to see details only five habitually show 
real perfection of detail. Five I should 
call slovenly, and ‘the other ten “so-so,” 
Most of the “chokers” are pinned with 
two pins-—-these are seldom in the middle, 
and almost never directly over the other. 
A part of the crossed end usually sticks 
out below the pins, and gives the im- 
pression of a rag, It is often frayed, 
and alas! sometimes it is not so 
fresh on the edges as it might be, as it 
was once. Another thing, when neck- 
laces and beads are worn, how seldom 
they join neatly in the back; if they hang 
all right,in the mirror, it seems to be ail 
that most women consider necessarv. 
But to the “behind” observer they seem 
slovenly. And here, by the way, is a 
problem-——how much nearer women are | 
barbarism than men. So many wome: 
traded with the early 
African and South Sea explorers, judz- 
ing by the strings of beads with which 
they deck themselves! Not real jewels, 
but just plain beads—or earrings. 

And the moral. Let's all of us, men and 
women, remember certain little thines 
which count—when people sit behind us. 


fler’s ‘Pagan Poem’? by 


Boston Orchestra. ) 


WORK MASTERPIECE OF 
SONORITY AND FANCY 


First Performance: of Loef- 


Illustration of Virgil’s Eighth 
Eclozue—Remarkable 
Composition, 


BY PHILIP HALE 


~ latest 


The sixth concert of-the Boston Sym- |. 


phony Orchestra took place last night 


in Symphony Hall. Dr, Muck conducted, | 


The programme was as follows: 


Overture to “The King of Ys” 
‘Pagan Poem” (after Virgil) 
Adagio and scherzo finale from suite 
in © minor Reznicek 
“Espana” 


terest. The passionate and brilliant over- 
ture and the dazzling and enchanting 
rhapsody by Chabrier are well known 
here, but they are always heard with 
delight. Both Lalo and Chabrier were 
composers of striking originality and in- 


disputable talent. The former in face of | 


all sorts of disappointments clung to his 
ideals. Although Berlioz and Liszt and 
Wagner had gone before him, he imag- 
ined new schemes of orchestration and 
the gorgeous raiment covered a firm, 
glowing, palpitating body. It has been 
said of Chabrier that his ‘‘bad taste was 
exquisite,”’ and this is a clumsy trans- 
lation of a fine and searching criticism 
in the original French, 

Chabrier was by nature a Pantagrue- 
lian. At times in his music he was 
positively Rabelaisian, .as .in .his 
“Marche Joyeuse’—Would that Dr. 
Muck would see fit to perform it here! 
But in ‘Gwendoline’ he sounded the 
true note Of passion, and in the un- 
finished ‘“Briseis’’ he showed again 
both passionate eloquence and the 
imagination that reproduces scene and 
atmosphere with the characters them- 
selves. Some one in New York re- 


as an elaboration of a waltz by Wald- 
The remark was absurd, There 
and 
used 
own way. The 


teufel. 
were the Spanish dance themes, 
Chabrier amd the waltz-maker 


each in his 


| 
- alluded to Chabrier’s ‘‘Espana”’ 


them, 


{he might also in 
The concert was one of unusual in-| 
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Although. Reznicek’s guite was pub- 
lished nearly 25 years ago, the excerpts | 
were played here for the first time. Mr. 
Loeffier’s ‘“Pagan Poem’’ was performed 
for the first time, | 

' The Herald deseribed at length last 
‘Sunday the nature of Mr. Loeffler’s| 
work, It was suggested by the’ 
verses in Virgil’s eighth eclogue, the) 
verses in which a -woman by magic | 
‘spells and incantations wins back to! 
her arms her-lover. An eclogue moved | 
‘the Frenchman Rabaud to an orchestral 
work, but it was the first, and the music 
‘is appropriately pastoral. 

They that are aequainted with Mr., 
'Loeffler’s preceding compositions and) 
know the man himself will readily see) 
how the mystery of the incantation, the) 
twining of triple hued threads, the melt- 
ing of the wax image, the thought of 
the moon. brought down from heaven, 
and the cold snake burst asunder by 
witch-singing, of Moeris, the were-wolf, 


lof the ashes thrown into the brook—how 


these things would appeal to him Ir- 
resistiblvy; how the refrain of the amor- 
ous sorceress would tempt him to strains 
that, onee heard, would haunt the heare 
er forever. 

In Myr. 
there is, 


9 | 


Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem 
however, no minutiae of 
macabre. There is no laborious and 
futile endeavor to suggest by tones 
and their combinations each strange 
act and stranger speech of the e@n- 
chantress. That there should be a 
refrain was poetically necessary. 
This of itself might give unity and 
cohesion and furnish a dramatic cli- 
max. The composer himself has said 
modestly that in one passage the 
hearer mig*sht be reminded of the 
chase after Moeris who had turned | 
wolf and plunged into the forest, pepe 
another passage || 
remember the barking of Hylax as | 
Daphnis neared the threshold. But) 
with the exception of one chief theme, 
that of invocation, and of the refrain, | 
there are no typical motives; the) 
themes have only musical significance | 
and the hearer: acquainted with) 
Virgil’s verses is left to his own iIn-| 
terpretation. 
Now is there need of “interpretation.” | 
This music does not depend at all on. 
literary contents. It is music that : 
itself is nobly sensuous, keenly emotion. / 
al, now dolorous in grief, now irresisti- | 
ble in exultation. | 


Remarkable Work. 


In general conception, in breadth and 


stability of structure, in the inherent 
‘beauty and poignancy of the melodic 
thought, in harmonic and contrapuntal | 
euphony, in sonorous symphonic treat- 
ment of the theme, in original and 
highly poetie orchestral expression, in 
an imaginative flight that rises far 
above fantasticality, in the fundamental 
and abiding qualities that turn what 
would otherwise be temporarily engros- 
sing into that which survives the pass- 
ing vears, the ‘‘Pagan Poem’’ is not 
only Mr. Loeffler’s masterpiece, it is a 
work that is remarkable without the 
limiting thought of period or country, | 

In no one of his preceding works. 
has Mr. Loeffler shown such mastery | 
of sonorous and expressive counter-— 
\point. Fantastic, beautiful, thrilling 
as they were and now are, they ‘fall 
below the “Pasan Poem” in human ap- 





6S eC He y , if . is i: y 
“meaning” of this or 
is the compelling song 
woman, a song of love, lamentation, 
entreaty, song of despair and fren- 
zied rejoicing, 

Never before has Mr. Loeffler found 
such broad and flowing melodies to voice 
the emotions of 
melodies that ravish the ear and touch 
the heart. These melodies or sections 


a“ age. There . 
of an amorous © : 
ree ri but to the expert and serious ‘student 


a musical character, | 


of them are combined with the utmost | 


skill, with 


a finesse that removes all 


thought of deliberate contrivance and. 


ives the impression of inevitableness. 
t would be a raterus task to particu- 
larize some of the enchanting combina- 
tions of timbres, but this task must be 
deferred. The effect of the composition 
on an audience might be increased if at 


the very end the few final and orthodox ! 


measures were to be cut out and the 
close made with the furious fanfares of 
Gelirious joy. 

Dr. Muck, who had given sympathetic 
and untiring attention to the rehearsal 
of the work, conducted with even more 


ing, as though inspired with personal 
devotion to the composer, and the per- 
formance of the orchestra, as in the 
other pieces, was one of uncommon bril- 
liance. Mr, Gebhard played the difficult 
plano part in a masterly manner, mas- 
terly in all respects. His tone was of 
beautiful quality, his bravura was clear 
ang polished, his grasp of his duties in 
ensemble was firm, and his musical con- 
ception was one of true imagination. 
English horn by Mr. Longy, 
ten, The “Pagan Poem” made a deep 
impression; there was hearty. applause 
for Dr. Muck and the orchestra; Mr. 
Loeffler was cailed on more than once 
to bow in acknowledgment. 

There was also warm applause after 
Lalo’s overture, in which Mr. Warnke 
played fervently the ’cello solo. The 
“movements by Reznicek suffered by 
' being placed between the music of Loef- 
'fler and that of Chabrier. The Adagio 
‘is commonplace in _ sentiment. The 
Scherzo finale is ingeniously made, and 
it shows the hand of a practised mu- 
Sician, but, coming after the 
Poem,”’ it recalled the speech of Arma- 
do: “The words of Mercury are harsh 
after the songs of Apollo.’’ 


: ' 
| Sixth Symphony Program. 


_ Two novelties were on last week's 
symphony program, Charles Martin 
Loeffler’s newly orchestrated ‘‘Pagan 
Poem” and an excerpt from Emil von 
Reznicek's In minor symphonic suite. 
The opening number was Lalo’s over- 
lure to lis opera, “‘The King of Is,’ 
and Chabrier’s ‘‘Espana’’ rhapsody com- 
leting the list. Mr Loeffler’s work ts 
ased upon some verses in the eighth 
Eclogue of Virgil and was originally ar- 
ranged for piano and small 
Subsequently it was rearranged 
atill later Mr Yfoeffler elaborated 


fs to be commended for 


stage in an effecti 
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not readily un IY the majo 


M: Loeffler’s latest work must make a 
atrong appeal. In weaving’ the musical 


| love spell of Virgil’s heroine Mr Loeffler 


offers a fantasy and not a literal illus- 
tration of the verses. The appeal of 
Simaetha to regain the love of Delphis 
is made the chief theme, and this, with 
the lesser motifs, intermittent, is ma- 
nipulatead in the instrumentation in 
gaiurmvy and strange forms and modula- 
tions. 

A skilful use is made of the invisible 
svumpets in giving out the music of the 
sorceress, and through all the piece the 
piano is used as a portion of the or- 
chestra and not as a solo instrument. 
Mr Heinrich Gebhard, who played the 
long piano part without using a score, 
an admirable 


' performance, and notably so because of 


having memorized the composition, The 


‘form of tke work is ¥4 phe «berg aoe 
, (it is difficult to describe, except In a 
than his customary fire and poetic feel- . 2 es ag 
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“Pagan | 


orchestra. | 
and | 
his | 


first scheme, and in its larger form it | 
was given its first performance under | 


Dr Muck’'s direction at the sixth Sym- 
phony rehearsal. Mr lJLoeffler’s musi- 
clanly skill has been shown so frequent- 
ly in such a wide range of compositions 
that he is always sure of am audience 
friendly as well as critical. 
_ Although there may be some differ- 
ence of opinion about his musical treat- 
ment of his various ideas there is no 
auestion about his great skill in orches- 


eeneral way. It is a striking example 
of utilizing the modern orchestra for 
suggesting tone pictures at once mysti- 
cal and passionate, and in these re- 
spects Mr Loeffler has again displayed 
his fine abilities as one of the foremost 
of our young composers who disdains 
the trivia! in music. A_ sympathetic in- 
terpretation was in order by Mr Loef- 
fiers old associates, and at the close 
of the poem Mr Gebhard and Mr Loef- 


| rere v ' nd the 
Nor should the wondrous playing of the | fler were vehemently applauded a 
nor the | 
deeds of the three trumpeters be forgot-_ 


author bowed his acknowledments from 
his seat in the hall. 
The adagio and scherzo by Reznicek 
contains some delightful contrasted 
motifs in the first part for the cellos, 
soft and flowing, followed by the 
violins and woodwinds in strenuous 
unity. The elaboration of material is 
in excellent stvle and in the scherzo 
there is considerable ingenuity shown 


in some rhythms which have a peculiar | 
swing. The excerpts are pleasing and> 
although | 


they. were played smoothly, 
the weather conditions bothered the 


lighter string choirs frequently during | 


the whole program. 

Lalo’s overture 
needed vigor and solemnity, and as 
this and the two following numbers 
were in the vein that supplies musical 
food for thought the merry rhapsody, 
“Espana.” with its brilliant, jingling 
and vivacious dance measures, seemed 
to go with unusual dash and verve. 
'T was plaved charmingly and came as a 
pleasing contrast to the more decorous 
and substantial compositions. 

Fritz Kreisler, the soloist this week, 
will play Lalo’s “Symphonie Espanole,” 
for violin. Ernest Boeche’s tone poem, 
“Taormina,” will be given for the first 
time here, and the program will close 
with Beethoven's second symphony. 
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a Boston Work 
{ gun ab. , 
“A Pagan Poem,” by Charles M. 


Loeffler, Is Received With 
Marked Favor. 


Interest in Saturday’s night's Sym- 
phony concert centered in the new work 
of Boston’s most famous composer, 
Charles Martin Loeffler, whose offer- 


ing, @® composition for orchestra and2 


; piano, proved to be dagzlingly brilliant. 
Of its brilliancy there can be no ques- 
_ tion, Its mere conception was a bril- 


‘liant feat of imagination. 
, the development of the composer’s fan-. 


So, too, was 


tastic ideas. Not less brilliant than the 
piece itself wag the performance by 
Heinrich Gebbard, the pianist, and the 
orchestra, 

But the result of all this carnival of 
brilliance was that half the people in 
the hall 
heard—anq the blare and glare were too 
much for them. 

The ,piece, which {s called “A Pagan 
Poem,”’ is a fantasy suggested or in- 
Spired by some lines in 
EKelogue of Virgil—the lines telling about 
the sorceress who by magical rites 
draws back to 
érrant lover. The verses bestirred Mr. 


Loeffler to ewecute a remarkable flight 
of fancy. It might 


moments in which the invisible trum- 
pets take up the refrain, “Draw from 
the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home,”’ 
ending at last in the fanfare performed 


by the trumpets on the stage—the sor-| 
ceress’ outburst of exultation, “Forbear: 


from the city—forbear now, my songs— 
Daphnis comes.’’ Dr. Muck and Mr. 
Gebhard threw all their spirit and 
energy into the performance, and, so to 
speak, burnished the brilliancy. Mr. 
Gebhard was recalled several times, and 
finally Mr. Loeffler had to rise twice 
from his seat in the middle of the floor. 


Mr. Longy might well have risen also, 


for his playing of the theme given the 
English horn was beautiful. 

Another work performed for the first 
time was Reznicek’s Adagio and Scher- 
zO-Finale from his symphonic suite in 
i minor. This novelty seemed trite and 
conventional alongside the Loeffler 
piece, yet if it lacked luster to make the 
majority blink, it offered songs that 
charmed the ear. The other numbers 
were Lalo’s overture to ‘“‘Le Roi @d’Ya’’ 
and Chabrier’s “Espana’’ Rhapsody. In 


| the former Mr. Warnke gave exquisite 


pleasure by his performance of the ‘cello 
theme. 

Novelties are common this season. 
Another, Boehe’s tone poenr ‘“Taor- 


_mina,”’ leads this week’s program, The} 


were dazzled. They saw and- 


the eighth! 
her from the oity an) 


be called a poly-' 
phonal nightmare but for the dramatic | 
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. A SECOND HEARING OF “A PAGAN 


POEM” 


Mr. Loeffler’s New Piece at the Symphony 
Concert of Saturday—The Rest of the 
Programme—A Conversation Overheard— 


Mr. Loeffler’s new tone-poem, though the 
performance of it had not quite the insist- 
ent passion of that of Friday, was 4s 
warmly received at the Symphony Concert 
of Saturday night. The audience listened 
with the alert and rapt stillness that is the 
finest proof of response, and at the end 
the applause—even to cries for the com- 
poser—was the heartiest a new piece has 
won here in many a day. At a first hear- 
ing the commanding and poignant inten- 
sity, the ardent musical and dramatic pro- 
gress of the whole and the irresistible emo- 
tional resvonse to both swept all 
other impressions before them. They were 
as puissant at a second hearing, but 
through them the listener caught in 
glimpses, as it were, some of the minwter™ 
qualities of ‘“‘A Pagan Poem.’’ Then, for 
example, it was possible to catch the | 
adroit and imaginative adjustment of the 
piano part to the whole orchestral fabric, 
and the more close and suggestive for the 
new variety of touch and fluidity of tone 
that Mr. Gebhard brought to the playing of 
it. Akin were the variety, subtlety, indi- 
viduality and imaginative significance of 
the harmonic and the instrumental color- 
ing. Yet these were never finical or la- 
boted, forced or obtrusive. They were a 
part of the large intensity and sonority of 
the whole—the means to them. More than 
was possible at the first hearing, the ardor, 
each in its kind, of the melodies and the 
controlled passion of invention and of 
feeling in the -play of them = thrilled 
the ear and the fancy. In them, and in tne 
theme of invocation in particular, spoke a 
new poignancy. More clearly, too, the 
listeners heard the music of the spells— 
music of incantation, indeed, but of incan- 
tation vital with the passion of the longing 
enchantress, while the hidden trumpets 
were verily the voice of the refrain in the 
heart as well as in the song of the sorceress. 
And was it mere vagrant fancy to catch in 
them the Virgilian fall and pathos of 
“Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, 

ducite Daphnim”’ 
even though the final trumpet cry of ela- 
tion for " 
‘‘Parcite, ab urbe venit, jam parcite, 
mina, Daphnis’’ 


swells the intensity of the Latin verse a 
hundred fold. Best of all, the noting of 


car- 
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has emerged from the writing of macavre George, are these statues all round 
miniatures. He is now a tone-poet of puas- here to represent old musicians? : 
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—thrillingly. ! ! 

Det tote rtare to “The King of Ys’— they play a concerto they push the piano i 
the overture that bids fair to survive long into the middle of the stage. Mr. Gebhard | 
plays the piano part today, but it is n’ta 


a that it introduces—began the | 
gk gg It was played with the clear |] solo part. Kreisler, the violinist, plays next 
. me > ° . . a >" 
sense of dramatic significance in its sev wes 
eral episodes, with the practised instinct George, how can the audience hear him? 
for musical ‘eninthant with the whetting I should think the orchestra would drown 
‘ay é ¢ him.’’ 
of mind and feeling for the drama that - 
is to come that Dr. Muck—operatic conduc- dee 4 pani He plays a solo part—different 
tor again and perhaps a litle longingly— Bay ee iat GEA 
‘brings to such pieces. In the tone of the “ aay api rah me, orge! 
orchestra were the sombre coloring and & thing é a é 
“Oh, no! That is a double-bass. 


phe grim voice of the music, and in the “My! but that must be tiresome busi- 
brooding song of the ’cello was a poignancy ness—standing up to play that. thing! 


errr. Sew fn Mr. penile oe gt What ’s the difference between a first and 
| Ing. At the end of the concert came the 
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Paderewski, Soloist at 
_ Symphony Concert. 
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"*het)h)lhOlUmté~<C~;~:~:::OCCCS aracteristics to Warrant onlay. Skil-_ 

b sailieat 2p). fully orchestrated and played in a sym-— 

Bl SRO Mane _- pathetic manner by competent musi- | 

eg | My | cians,it made a pleasirfg impression. The 

ff , long been a subject of controversy im 

the musical world, was interpreted in 

the way that is exfected from our or- 

chestra conductor, Muck’s reading being 

| There will be two novelties on this 

| Week’s program. ‘he first is the latest 

work by Charles Martin Loeffler. It is 

written for piano and full orchestra, 

Loeffier, who got his inspiration for this 

from Virgil’s eighth eclogue, made the 

first sketch of the work seven or eight 

years ago. Later he wrote it for two 

| played at Mrs Gardner’s. Since then 

| pet Poe 2 > + wae, te has made many important changes 
unusual interest, for Paderewski WA&S ‘in it, and developed it for the orchestra. 

| the soloist, there was a ‘‘first time’? jr Gebhard will be at the piano. 

‘number and, contrary to custom at! 1 r" 
|| these concerts, an encore added to the Scherzo-Finale’” by Reznicek, who is 
best known in Boston as the composer 

by ooh . |Of the opera ‘“‘Donna Diana,” the over- 

so demonstrative and insistent at the ture of which has been played at our 

close of the Rubinstein piano concerto | 


second symphony by Brahms, which has 
_ potently illustrated by the players. 
and is entitled “‘A Pagan Poem.’’ Mr 
vf @ pianos, in which form it was once 
The fifth Symphony program’ was of ! 
The other novelty is an ‘‘Adagio and 
announced selections. The audience was 
‘Symphony concert. The first number 


blazing, beating frenzy of Spanish 
tunes, drunk with themselves, ‘‘Espana,”’ 
and audience and players shared the in- 
toxication. Between—the one bare place in 
the concert—stood the adagio and scherzo- 
finale of a suite twenty years old by Rez- 
nicek, the Germanized Pole. It is the sort 
of music that is made in the piece in 
Germany nowadays by any composer whoa 
happens to have had training and who cul- 
tivate diligence, and then cut into assorted 
lengths for performance. Dr. Much cut 
off two of them and left the listener to 
wonder whether tthe tihrd in this particular 
Suite was siill more commonplace—the un- 
distinguished prose of music. Reznicek has 


bidden his orchestra play with ‘‘great fire 


and energy,’’ and it did, but out of the fire 
came only smoke. Dr. Muck, except with 


“A Pagan Poem,’’ has not been fortunate 
The har- 


with his new pieces this year. 
vest is small, apparently, though the labor- 
ers are many. mi ke EB. 


At the Symphony Rehearsal 


. The “rush” audience had settled into the 
Chairs in the second balcony. In the calm 
| that ensued a voice béhind me exclaimed: 
“My! but I was afraid you could never 
get here in time, George. You told me I 
must give the man down at the door a 
quarter. I didn’t have a quarter, and had 
to go to the store to buy something to get 
one. This was the cheapest thing I could 
find. Cute, ain’t it?’’ 
Yes, Minnie, I didn’t leave the factory 
till quarter-past one. We have good seats, 
though.”’ 
“Yes, George. Why, isn’t it funny no 
one’s gone in down-stairs?”’ 
. “Oh, those are the reserved seats—season 
tickets you know.” 
“Oh! Do they come any cheaper by get- 
ting. a season ticket?’ 


| fepetition, asked time and again since its 
«Success of surprise last April, of Chabrier’s | 
dance- | 


a second violin?’’ 
“No difference in the 
in the part each plays.’’ 


instrument; only 


At the end of ‘‘A Pagan Poem’’ Minnie 
burst forth again. 

“That feller can play the piano by 
himself best, I guess.. Why! What ’s 
everybody getting up and clapping for?’ 

A kind young woman turned around and 
told George that the audience had discov- 
ered Mr. Loeffler in the middle aisle. 

‘‘Look, Minnie, there he is!’’ 

“Who? What’s the fuss anyway?” 

“Why, Minnie, it’s Mr. ‘Loffler,’ the 
man who wrote the piece they just 
played.” 

‘‘My sakes, George! | 
one here wrote music like that piece.”’ 

“Where is your programme?” 

“That book? Why, that’s the pro- 
gramme for the whole season, ain’t it? I 
thought you said there were only three 
or four numbers. I’ve been through the 
book from beginning to end and I can’t 
find a thing about today.” 

When the concert came to an end with 
Chabrier’s. gorgeous “Espafia,” Minnie 
commented, “That was real lively. Say, 
George, when.will you come home?” 

“Don’t wait supper for me, Minnie, I’ve 


got to go back to the factory and stay 
till 7.380.’’ 

“Oh, I could n’t wait till then; I’m 
awful hungry. I haven’t had a thing 


Since breakfast George, but a piece of 
Pie!” 


SYMPHONY-KREISLER 
Evening Tickets, Balcony, For Sale or Kent. 
HARDING, 70 Kilby Street. 
MW (A): 


n2o 


Symphony Rehearsal Ticket 


rear of hall floor; good seat. Address E.T.P., 
Boston Transcript. (A): 


I did n’t know any- | 
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that Paderewski, after returning to the 
Stage Many times to bow, seated him- 


‘Self at the instrument and proceeded 


to upset established rules. And after 
playing a Liszt-Schubert piece the audi- 
ence attempted to make him play again. 
The applause was not stilled until the 
orchestra came back for the last selec- 
tion. At the rehearsal the crowd began 
to gather at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
and when the doors were opened at 1 
o'clock only about half the line could 
gain admission to the second balcony, 
000 seats, 

The great D minor concerto «as played 
by the masterly pianist fairly dwarfed 
the other pieces, which were Hans 
Pfitzner’s overture, ‘*Das Christ- 
Kiflein,’’and Brahms’ second Symphony. 


| Paderewski’s performance was wonder- 


} fully expressive and executed with an 


enthusiasm and 


impetuosity that was 


‘will be Lalo’s overture, “Le Roi ad’ Ys,” 


and the final number Chabrier’s rhap- 


sody, ‘‘Espana.”’ 
| 


| 


| 


SO dazzling that the delighted auditors 
fairly showered him with plaudits. : 


Paderewski’s mastery of the piano is 


|So fully recognized and he has so re- 
‘cently displayed his genius at a recital 
| in the same hall that it is needless to 


| 
| 
| 


| 


el 


analyze or go into detail about his 
Playing with the Symphony orchestra. 
In the flery cadenzas and octave runs 
ol the first movement his power and 
rapidity of execution seemed almost 
limitless; the romance in F major and 
the intricacies of the bewildering arpeg- 
Si0S of the second part were exquisite 
in their treatment, the first because of 
the delicacy and beautiful cantabile 
Gualities, the second for its brilliancy 
and crispness. 

The last 
Vigor and 
Chere were no retards in the immensely 
the different passage work were cleanly 
set forth and the overwhelming crash 
at the close moved tne audience to out- 
bursts of applause that demonstrated 
Paderewski’s complete mastery of the 
big gathering. Then came the scenes 
nentioned earlier in this notice. The 
orchestra did noble work, Dr Muck and 
his players Seeming to enjoy the solo 
work as much as did the audience. 

The Pfitzner overture is a gentle and 


movement was given with a | 
dash that was astonishing. || 
| 
difficult double runs, all the figures jin | 


a 


SYMPHONY IN GOTHAM. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 5—The Boston 
Symphony orchestra gave a concert 
here tonight, during which Paderew- 
ski played the “Emperor” piano éon- 
certo of Beethoven and the “Geno- 
veva” overture of Schumann. After 


the performance Dr. Muck was called 
out half a dozen times. 


‘ 


Next week Dr. Muck leaves the /little Afls 
trian village of Dobe!bad, where he ‘has 
spent the summer, and goes to Berlin to 
complete his preparations for his return to ' 
Boston at the end of the month. Mean- 
while he has been quite as busy as most 
of us care to be on a holiday with the 
choice of the new players that are to join 
the Symphony Orchestra, and with the 
scrutiny of new music and the study of 
old. 

So far as arrangements have yet gone, 
these newcomers will be Karl Wendling, 
who replaces Mr. Hess as concert-master 
during the latter’s year of absence; Julius 
Thornberg of Copenhagen, who succeeds 
Mr. Adamowski; J.” Theodorowicz, for some 
years the second: violin of the Kneisel 
Q@Muartet, who returns to the orchestra to 
take Mr. Moldauer’s vacant place in the 
first violins; a viola player to succeed Mr. 
Zach, who becomes a conductor at St. 
Louis; a bass clarinetist to repair the loss 
of the late Mr. Frietsche; a new bassoon 


Here in Boston ete e +s | 


| player; a new tuba player; and two addi- 


tional horn players to raise that choir from 
six to eight voices. There is no, hint, as 
yet, in the announcements from the or- 
chestra of the additional harp that it needs 
aS much as the new horns. It is quite 
true that most European orchestras of its 
class have. eight horns. They also have 


| regularly two. harps. 
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Op. 21. 
Allegro molto. 


CONCERY. 
, NOVEMBER 380, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


(First time in Boston.) 


SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE, for VIroLIn and 


ORCHESTRA 
I. Allegro non troppo, 


SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2. op. 36. 


I. Adagio: Allegro con brio. 


II. Larghetto. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro: Trio. 


TONE POEM, “Taormina.’’ op. 9. 
IV. Allegro molto. 


II. Scherzando: 
IV. Andante. 
V. Rondo: Allegro. 


VIL. 
Soloist 
Mr. FRITZ KREISLER. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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~ PASSES 73 MARK 


Hub Financier and Philanthropist 
Passes Day Attending 
to Business. 


Bite: Yan 


Maj. Henry Il. Higginson, financier 
cand Philanthropist, yesterday reached 
‘the age of 72, but the fact that it wads 


‘his birthday made no difference with. 
‘him gnd he passed the day, as usual, | 


attending to his business routine and 


‘only stopping for an occasional hancd- 
shake of congratulation. 


Maj. Higginson was born in New York | 
Noy. 18, 18384. He entered Harvard in 


1851, but did not complete the cours?, 
‘and soon afterward was employed in 
the counting house of S. and E. Austin. 

Maj. Higginson gave to Harvard the 
Union, the immense clubhouse which 
opens its doors. to all Harvard men and 


in which hangs the Sargent portrait of | 


the. donor. Soldiers’ Field, the greatest 
‘athletic field in the country, is another 
\of his gifts, and is dedicated to com- 


‘rades of Maj. Higginson who fell in the | 
war. He Is a fellow of the college. He 


is ‘chiefly responsible for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and is a trustee of 


the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 


“THE SYMPHONY CONCERT [ntsc coms, oF ov ome 


 potie’s RESOUNDING AND EMPTY. 


“TAORMINA” 


A New Tone-Poem by the Young German -| 


Composer That Proves Only One More 
Exercise—His Ample and Accomplished 
Orchestral Technique—And Why “Taor- 
mina”?—The Contrasting Early Beet- 
hoven—Kreisler, Lalo and the Voice of 
the Violin 


prnat. Boehe is a young German ¢corm- 
poser, who has not quite rounded Kis 
' twenty-seventh year. He dwells at Munich; 
early he chose the composing of music as 
a career and already he has written four 
‘Episodes’? for orchestra, “HMrom the Voy- 
ages of Ulysses,” a few songs and sundry 
other pieces. Two years and a half ago 
Mr. Gericke put one of the ‘“Episodes’’— 
‘“Ulysses’s Departure and Shipwreck’’—on 
the programme of a Symphony Concert. So 
far as the music left any abiding impres- 
sion, it was that of fluent progressions, 
large sonorities, and the play of an ample 
orchestral technique. It ‘was rhetorical 
music: steadily it ‘‘sounded,’’ but unfor- 
tunately it was little else than excited 
sound. However eloquent his voice, Boehe 
had not much to say with it. All the 
suggestions of expository ‘“‘nrogrammists”’ 
coulda not make his tone-poem delineative. 
The ear heard: but answering imagination 
was still. Nor was the music interesting in 
itself, except as an example of an ad- 
vanced exercise in ultra-modern orchestral 
technique by an accomplished and prom- 
ising student. It was comforting to know 
that when Boehe found something to Say, 
he had the resources with which he might 
say it, but there seemed to be no obvious 
reason why twenty audiences from Dres- 
den as far as Boston should be convoked 
as witnesses to what a sportsman might 
call his ‘‘preliminary trials.’’ 

‘“UTlysses’s Departure and Shipwreck” 
went the way of the forgotten, and wien 
Ernst Boehe’s name stood again on the 
programme of the Symphony concert, yes- 
terday afternoon, it was practically new. 
Apparently he has paid a visit to Taormina, 
the agreeable winter residence on the east- 
ern shore of Sicily, sought by British 
matrons of fixed income and habits and by 
conscientious German tourists. Taormina 
is a pleasant place; there indeed the idler 
may idle and invite his soul in the warin 
Sicilian sun and the soft Sicilian wind, look 
up at the cone of Etna, snowy without in 
spite of the smouldering heats within, and 
laugh with the smiling ripples of the distant 


_gsea. There are the grays of the gnarled 


olives; there the brown and green of Sicilian 
rocks and hills. Around in endlessly chang- 


| 


“and a’ semi-circle of aism® 


Y onee were a vitihsssie theatre. 


familiar. Every Meaiterinwuais tour ‘e fr 
brings it home. It is even on’ the cover of 


| Boehe’s new tone-poem that Dr. Muck and 
‘the orchestra played’ yesterday for a first | 
hearing, probably, on this side of the sea, 
For life at Taormina or haunting memories — 


of it seemingly stirred Boehe to the writing © 


of music. Of course he wrote a tone-po 


a longish one, ‘‘for grand orchestra” ever: 
to bells. On the cover he put the title» 
‘Taormina,’ the picture, and the dedica-. 


| tion to his ‘‘dear wife.’ If he had a pro-. 


geramme, he gives his hearers no hint of it, 

and they, as Mr. Newman long since said, 

have the same right to know it as he to 
imagine it. If it was essential to him, it Is 
also essential to them. Was he. setting 
down in tones the thoughts, feelings, per= 
sistent memories or vagrant impressions 
that the charm and the associations of 
Taormina stirred in him? Liszt and d'Indy 
and twenty other composers have. made 
little musieal memoranda of their journey= 
ings, and Elgar wrote a whole overture, “Tn 
the South.’ out of a few weeks in jan 
lialian village. Except for title Sno: pic- 
ture, again Boehe is mute. 

Certainly the music itself.in a single hear-. 
ing gives little clew. It contains® Gregor an’ 
chants that smack more of Ratisbon> ‘and | 
German musical scholarship: than of Paor- 


‘mina and pagan and_unlettered Sicily. 
‘There is long-Grawn, expressive, songrul 


melody, a little Italian in its cut and pune | 


t gency. There are pompous climaxes, grave | 
und darkly colored passages, moments of 


melodic and instrumental agitation and bells 
echoing against the Gregorian tunes, What 


| dces it all signify? Not much more appar- 
} ently than did ‘‘Ulysses ’s Departure and 


Shipwreck” of the much enduring Odysseus. 
Ohte more does Boehe demonstrate his com- 
and of a sure and sumptuous orchestral 
technique: once more lis music mounts in 
large progressions to scunding climaxes. 
The climax dissolves inte its thematic and 
instrumental elements and the process be- 


(gins again. The whoie is ultra modern or- 


chestral pomp and fluency of the sort in 
which youngsters are becoming as practised 


| nowadavs as their composing grandfathers 


were in counterpoint for counterpoint’s 
sake. With the best will in the world, we 
could hear nothing in the music but an OX< 
erecise in orchestral rhetoric upon Gregorian - 
and other melodies. ‘The mood, the imagin- >) 
ings. were orchestral and nothing else. The 
{one-poem suggested no individual Boehe, | 
recorded no discernible inipressions or emo-"| 
tions. bade the listener to no response and 
had no keen interest as so much music, 
As for Taormina, Boehe might seemingly 


‘have called his tone-poem “Sudbury” or 


-“North Weymouth,’’ had he happened to 


know those places, But when with the 
ripening of time, he has something to say 





ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


q 


‘Lauromenium; the town on tne eastern. 


how éloquently he can say it! 


’ The contrast of the fest of the programme 
was two-fold; first, in Beethoven’s sym- 
phony in D major—the symphony of high 
spirits, as Berlioz or someone else has called 
it—and, second, in Lalo’s “Spanish Sym- 
phony’’ for violin and orchestra, with Mr. 
Kreisler to take the solo part. Beethoven 
had something to say in his symphony; 
though it was only his second, and the mat- 
ter of his musical speech was so interesting 
that the listener almost forgot the perfect 
fitness of its manner. Once more Dr. Muck 
did his familiar work with a classic. He 
found the underlying melodies; caught their 
individual and expressive quality, and set 
his orchestra to the singing of them in its 
own warmth of tone, roundness of phrase 
and euphony of balanced voice. Pace, 
rhythm, shadings, all gave the symphony 
a ‘new vitality, a new brightness. [t 
wrought its spell of mood, as movement 
Succeeded movement, because the conductor 
had caught its large and clear significance 
and spirit and was imposing them through 
his men upon his hearers. The voice was 
the full voice of the music. The conductor 
was content to find it, set it free, give it 
life. Dr. Muck has done these things 
many times with other classic Symphonies, 
but it is good to recall them anew. Per- 


haps in the sum of his work they make a |! 


finer achievement than all his dramatizing 
Of Operatic overtures and all the 
and power, suggestion and Subtlety that he 
can give to ultra-modern music. And when 
Beethoven thus finds his true voice in this 
second symphony the listener hears with the 
pure joy, now of spirited, now of musing, 
now of capricious song, with a whole or- 
chestra, as orchestras went in the those 
days, for the singer. Alas for young 
Boehe in such richness, 
tenderness! Beethoven 
say; something that spoke in its own clear 
beauty of matter and of manner, of sub- 
Stance and form, and that commanded re- 
sponse by its own joyous intensity. No- 
body groped for clews. Everything spoke 
for itself. 

Of another sort of contrast was Lalo’s 
“symphony” for violin and orchestra as 
Mr. Kreisler in particular played his part 
in it. In a sense Lalo had none too muca 
tO say in his piece. His melodies are not 
-Intrinsically interesting; his handling of 
them’ is not remarkable for fine felicity of 
invention; his Spanisa coloring of the music 
is no more than a deft and 
piquancy. 3ut Lalo Knew and loved the 
violin. He had something of the virtuoso’s 
understanding of it and feeling for it. Taus, 
“he could write music to which tne voice of 
his chosen instrument could give an unfore- 
seen beauty and vitality. The ‘“Spanisa 
Symphony” is one thing as it stands on 
the printed page; another thing as an ordi- 
nary violinist plays it; and yet a third as 
such a violinist as Mr. Kreisler gives it 


| ment had sometning to say. 


passion |} 


energy, gayety or | 
had something to | 


voice and life. Lalo destined it tor Sarasate 
and often has. he played it. Yet it seemed — 


no less destined for Mr. Kreisler, In him, 
as in Lalo, are deep and fine understanding 
of ‘the violin, intimate sympathy with it, 
warm passion for it. Lixe Lalo, Mr. 
Kreisler would give it perfect and compel- 
ling vorce. Thus in the performance of 
yesterday composer and performer, music 
and instrument seemed blended in a joint- 
less fusion. Steadily the orchestral back- 
ground and the orchestral decoration en- 
banced the beauty, poignancy or vivacity of 
the violin. In that was the reason for 
their ‘being. Steadily tne melodies bade the 
violin to varied song and that again ‘was 
now their clear purpose. No less than the 
voice is the violin capable of the brilliant 
ornaments of song, and Mr. Kreisler’s play- 
ing touched those that Lalo had designed for 
it with a new sparkle. With an exceeding 
fineness or an exceeding brightness may the 
tone of the violin undulate or vibrate to 
subtle or sharp rhythms. Lalo Knew the 
aptitude of the violin for them; they are 
in his music; and Mr. Kreisler bade taem 
pulse in his tone. Throughout the ‘“‘Spanish 
Symphony” awaits the perfect voice, the 
changeful intensities, the endless suggestion 
of the violin, and Mr. Kreisler called them 
forth. Tae beloved, the idealized instru- 
Bi. TR 


The Symphony Concert 


20ehe’s new tone-poem, ‘‘Taormina,’’ 
when it was repeated at the Symphony con- 
cert of Saturday, disclosed one more virtue 
besides the expert orchestral technique of 
the young composer. it can glorify the or- 
chestra that plays it. Had it been a newly 
discovered masterpiece instead of one of 
the passing ‘‘novelties’’ of a sterile musical 
year, Dr. Muck and his men could not have 
lavished more pains upon it. Boehe’s musie 
does ‘‘sound,’”’ and it ‘‘sounded@’ on Satur- 
day with the new, warm and mellow so- 
nority of the brass choir, with the richness 
of the sustained tone of the strings in the 
leng ascending sweeps in which much of 
the music moves and with the suave bright- 
nes of the woodwind instruments as Mr. 
Longy and his companions play them. Per- 
haps thus ‘‘Taormina’’ justified itself. Tire. 
less and almost endless is Boehe’s pursuit 
of swelling sonorities. The music in itself 
does not always gain them. The orchestra 
won them for it and drenched the listeners’ 
ears in the flooding opulence of its tons. 


~~ | To be bathed in it was a new s 
sparkling | W 1 new sensation that 


was almost heady. Boehe Suggests very 
little in his piece of the Taormina with 
which he has labelled it; but the tone of the 
orchestra did come like a long day’s flood 
of glowing Sicilian sunshine. 

Mr. Kreisler was tonic to the orchestra 
as well, and when it began Beethoven's 
Symphony in D-major, the String choir in 
particular seemed still under the spell of his 
playing. The violinist had playedin Lalo’s 


a Sense of rhythm, 
_orenestra had given him the dearest ap- 
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‘Bpanish “piece with the exquisite fineness; 


brightness and undulating quality of tone 
that he can summon and with as exquisite 
The string choir of the 


plause an artist may gain—that of his com- 
rades of rank in his own profession. Our 


Violinists indeed had almost escorted him. 
Wheh they returned to 


from the stage. 
their places they paid him still finer tribute. 
Through ‘Beetnoven’s symphony they seemed, 
as by spontaneous and common impulse, to 
seek to play like so many Kreislers. Their 
tone caught the tingling brightness of his: 
it reflected like his every fine variation of 
rhythm; it shared the undulating quality 
that makes his so sensitive to every slightest 
curve of the music and so significant to the 
listener’s ear and fancy. The violins, the 
whole string choir were playing with Kreis- 
ler-like passion for the voice of the music 
and the voice of their instrument. Taough 
Beethoven's full-throated allegro and through 
the long curves of the soft song of the 
larghetto, their tone was thrilling to hear. 
ty me F 
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os: SYMPHONY CONCERT ,-,> 
At the seventh symphony rehearsal and 
concert Ernst Boehe’s tone poem fo 
orchestra, ‘‘Taormina,’’ op. 9, per- 
formed for the first time in this country; 
Fritz Kreisler played the Lalo ‘‘Spanish 
Symphony,’ and Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony brought the concert to an end. 

Boehe is known in this 
‘Ulysses’ Departure and Shipwreck,”’ 
of a cycle of four orchestral pieces, ‘“The 
Voyages of Ulysses,’’ which was given 
last season. The work did 
profound impression at the time. 
found to be constructed of thin material 
and to savor not a little of the external 


| _ 
was 


one 


the gentlemen of the press, 
lives and labors, and he has 
our opinion, a very decided advance in 
the later work just performed. Ivident- 
ly the tone poem is a form that espe- 
cially appeals to him, a young composer 
with the blood of the rising generation 
in his veins. He has prefixed this score, 
not with a poem or an argument, but 


. EE _—— 


it 


, 


in Sicily, —‘‘the town,” says 
gramme book, ‘“‘known to the ancients as 


Q 


eity by his_ 


not make as 
It was. 


characteristic of Richard Strauss and his_ 


ilk. But in spite of certain remarks bv 
Boehe still | 


inade, in. 


with a nicture of the town of Taormina . 
the pro-° 


shore and with the superg view of hills’ 
and sea and Etna; the town that knew 


in turn the rule of Dionysius, .Cartha- 


ginians, Saracens led by Ibrahmim-Ibu- 


| Ahmed, Normans, and stil later French 


invaders.” Other inscription is there 
“none, and Boehe thus fulfills the true mis- 
sion of the tone poem and “‘programme 
music’’'—to communicate to the héarer, 
who may interpret as he will the gen- 
eral, basic: impressions and emotions 
awakened by the contemplation of @ 
subject, whatever that subject may be. 

It is a natural thing that a young com- 

poser. should look up to and be influenced 
by his more illustrious contemporaries; 
it is not strange that he should fall into 
mannerisms that ccrrupt, into tr eks of 
speech that hinder vital and original ex- 
pression. There is still the impression, in 
listening to this music, of a fondness 
which is not over-refined for orchestral 
richness and sonority on its own ac- 
count: of a love for effects, pure and 
pimple, that has not its origin in any 
very profound source. But the themes 
'are far more potential. They live and 
have being. The Gregorian harmonies 
and the more sensuous song that makes 
its appearance a little later are striking- 
‘Iv contrasted and developed. The con- 
‘clusion, with the tolling bells and the é@c-_ 
clesiastical streins merging themseives 
into the deep vibrations; is a truly sug-, 
gestive moment, 

There are pases of rich. promise in 
this tone poem. The composer seems -to 
be finding his own voice and developing 
a mastery of large proportions. It is a 
common fallacy tnat the tone poem offers 
an avenue of escape to those whose in- 
sviration and constructive abilities fall 
them in the more rigid frame of the 
syinphony. As 2 matter of fact, there is 
‘no form in which it is so diffeult for the 
composer to master and weld his imag- 
{fnation, to create a durable masterpiece. 
Boehe appears to have found a congenial 
medium of expression and to be happily 
‘maturing in his workmanship. aa 

| There ts little new that can be said 


NEW TONE POLM AT 
SYMPHONY CONGERT 


\eradele “hee. 0 


Boehe’s ‘‘Taormina’’ Proves 
to Be Swollen Composition 
Without Significance, 


BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE 
BY FRITZ KREISLER 
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phony, Displaying 
Qualities of Artistry, 
® By PHILIP HALE. 


The seventh concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con- 
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; 1 ht | 
ductor, took place last night in Sym ‘ginning. and the end there are passages 


that are sonorous, but not so much by 
reason of skilful polyphony and a fine 


phony Hall. The programme was as 


follows: 


Tone poem, ‘‘Taormina’’ 
“‘Spanish’’ symphony, for violin and 
orchestra 


Boehe’s ‘“‘Taormina”’ 
Boston for the first time. The com-' 
poser was already known to us by! 
his Symphonic poem, “Ulysses’ Depart-. 
"ure and Shipwreck,” which was: 
brought out here by Mr. Gericke: 
March 3, 1906. When Boehe composed 
the latter piece he was about 22 years 


old, and the sumptuous instrumenta- 
tion excited the admiration of ‘some, 
who overlooked the thin, anaemic body 
‘thus richly dressed and forgot that 
renchmen of the younger generation 
learn instrumentation jn the nursery. 

“Taormina’’ was composed in 1905-06, 
“nd it was produced at Essen in the late 
fall of last year. The score has no 
pented programme, not even a motto, 

ut there is a picture of the Sicilian 
town famous for the view. Did Boehe 
Purpose to put into music his thoughts 
and feelings excited by the view, or had 
he in mind the past glory of the town 
when it was possessed successively by 
Dionysius, Carthaginians, Saracens, Nor- 
Inans and Atill later French invaders, 
as Elgar, in his overture, ‘‘In the South,’ 
expressed both the joy of life under an 
Italian sky and remembered the pom- 
pous, splendor of the ancient Roman 
rule? 


 Boehe, an other young German com- 
posers, needs a monstrous orchestra. Not 
eontent with an enlarged wind choir, he 
calls for all sorts of pulsatile instru- 
ments, from tamtam to tambourine, and 
there must be bells behind the scenes. 
Much of the tone-poem is an elaboration 
of Gregorian songs. That which is eccle- 
Siastical is contrasted with worldly 
emotion, Is the music supposed to por- 
tray in tones a day in Taormina, with 
religious services and processions, with 
the outdoor life, with gayety and pas- 
sion? When the composer announces 
his title, the hearer has~a right to ex- 
Bec music that shall suggest to him 
icilian scenes and life, 

A tambourine in the orchestra jis not 
enough in answer to this reasonable 
expectation. It is not necessary for the 
compuser to take his themes from Sicilian 
‘folk tunes, to preserve constantly the 
rhythms of Sicilian dances. The hearer 
asks, however, that the music be sug- 
restive of Sicily, or at least Italy. He 

as aright to expect that Boehe should 


attempt to do what Berlioz, Charpentier, | 
have | 


I'chaikowsky, Richard Strauss 
done, sojourning and loving Italy, or 
what Auber, who would not leave the. 


boulevards of Paris, did in his ‘“Muette. 


de Portici,’’ imagining the Neapolitan 
sun, street life and reckless gayety. 


-mund or Schenectady 


| orchestral weight. 
designed to be emokgnal 


was played in| 


stive of sou ern 1 fe and § anti- 
mcnt¢ As far as suggesti ag geet 
rhythm, color is concerned e tone- 
pocm might as well be entitled Dort- 


This music“ig neither pictorial nor, 
ecorative. It is certainly not emo-| 
tional. Take the first long section built 
chiefly on Gregorian song, and what 
have «ve. An opening page of music 
that has an- unusual and. agreeable 
sound. The end has also a pleasant 
sound. and occasionally between the be- 


) se in the blend of timbres as by sheer 
ore . The motives that are 
have little 
character or individuality. The treat- 
ment of them has seldom true effect. 
When the composer is terribly in earnest, 
as in the funeral march section, he is 
least successful. Notes, notes, notes. 

Coleridge has said: “There is a 
nimiety—a too-muchness—in all Ger- 
mans. It is the national fault.’’ How 
well this remark applies to Boehe, who | 
spins out his thin thoughts and will not | 
dismiss a mood! <A swollen plece, this. 
“Taormina,” with its huge orchestra | 
which is never eloquent, never impres- 
sive, save by mere force of bulk. 

Dr. Muck brought out all that there 
is in it and by his masterly reading 
exposed the inherent emptiness, The 
audience applauded warmly. 

Mr, Kreisler gave a very brilliant and 
also sensuous performance of Lalo’s de- 
lightful ‘‘Spanish’ symphony, It was a 

leasure to hear him again in a work of 
ong and sustained beauty, in the per- 
formance of which he was able to show 
the many admirable qualities of his rare 
and indisputable artistry. And -what a 
composition it is for the display of the 
virtuoso and.for the interest, the ray- 
ishment of the hearer! 

The symphony of Beethoven is an 
answer to those who insist that the | 
inner emotions of a composer must 
find a vent in the music composed at 
the time. Never was Beethoven more 
wretched physically and mentally 
than when he wrote this symphony, 
music that breathes forth serenity, 
beauty, gayety and courage. It is a 
good thing to hear even the second 
symphony of Beethoven after a ‘“Taor- 
mina.”’ ike the work of Lalo, it re- 
assures the hearer in the belief that 
music after all is an art, and that a. 
composer may be inspired. | 
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~ SYMPHONY REHEARSALS SEATS 


DD. 19, 20, $40 each; Z 24, 25, $50 each: KK 


10, 11, $35 each; Balcony G 12, 13, $34 each. 


Address J.N.F., 
4t(A) iar 0 23 


SATURDAY EVENING SYMPHONY 


Boston Transcript. 


Concert Seats For Sale—BR 22, 23, $27 each: | 


D 7, 8, $24 each; II 83, 34, $22 each; G 26, 27, 


28, $30 # each. Boa ha Bes Boston 
Transcript. 
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SYMP 
Kvening, Baleony, very 
Address R.N.O., Boston 

MW(A): 
WO TICKETS WANTED for Sat. evening 

Symphony Concerts. Side seats in first 
balcony, or on floor not far back of broad aisle. 
Price for remainder of season not over $25. 
Address N.K.P., Boston Transcript. - 


desirable: 
Transcript. 
°o 26 


| seated in 


only $20, : 


The Discordant Hats Again 
To the Editor of the Transcript: 
In utter disregard of the following ordi- 
nance, “Every licensee shall not, in his 


place of amusement, allow any person to 
wear upon the head a covering which ob- 


| Structs the view of the exhibition or per- 


formance in such place of any person 
any seat therein provided for 
Spectators, it being understood that a low 


head covering without projections, which 


does not obstruct the view. may be worn,”’ 
| many women at the Symphony Rehearsals 
| grow more selfishly inconsiderate each year 
| of others’ comfort and rights, and it is wel! 


within the bounds of truth to state that 
not less than nineteen hats in twenty break 
the above law by ‘“‘obstructing the view of 
the performance,”’ 

Fashion even offers no excuse for 
for women, if they see fit, can wear 
absolutely inoffensive and unobjectionable. 
and yet obey the dictates of that inexorable 
and tyrannical mistress Masnion: 
they cannot be unselfish enough 
then it is high time that the ordinance be 
strictly enforced by the other alternative. 
the compulsory removal of al] hats. thereby 


this. 


affording relief to a public which has beens 


long suffering to the limit of its endurance. 
ONE OF MANY VicriIms 
Oct. 19. 


p 
-KREISLER WINS OVATION 
AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Fritz Kreisler, the renowned violinist, 
was the soloist at the Symphony con- 
cert Saturday night. He took part in the 


performance of Lalo’s ‘Spanish Sym- 
phony” for violin and orchestra. He 
was warmly applauded after each move- 
ment and at the end of the number was 
recalled half a dozen times. He drew 
an unusually large audience and he cre- 
ated unusually fervent enthusiasm. 

But it could hardly be otherwise in 
view of the powerful magnetism and 
charming style of the young artist—he 
is only 82 years of age, though already 
one of the great musical performers of 
the day. Lalo’s work was first played 
at the Symphony concerts just twenty 
years ago by Mr. Loeffler, now no longer 
one of the musical practitioners, 
| the most notable example of the new 
school of composers. ac is a work tnat 
gives the soloist a rare opportunity to 
display his taste as well as his skill. 
and Mr. Kreisler’s interpretation was 
| well-nigh perfect in every respect. How- 
ever, the orchestra itself wove a spell 
hardly less magical with its superb per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony. The band played:like a mighty 
virtuoso. 

The novelty of 
Boehe’s Tone Poem “Taormina.” The 
name is that of a town in Sicily, and 
the musie embodies memories of a visit. 
It has sadness and gaiety, but over all 
is a religious cast! suggestive of the 
-vesper hour. The chime of hells at the 
‘end introduced a picturesque element. 
The piece was spiritedly played. In’ 
fact, the fine performance. aside from 


the evening 2s 


‘Bizet’s Overture, 
Suite, op, 42, 


served the Opptause that tonne ae 


e orchestra will be out of town this. 


week, Next week's program offers 
4 > P TOPS 
Patrie,’’ MacDowell’g | 


and Hermann Gdetz's 


Symphony in F major. Towrn al. 


J 


hats — 


Seventh Symphony Program. 


Boehe’s tone poem, ‘‘Taormina,”’ be- 
gan the seventh Symphony program, 
Fritz Kreisler, the distinguished violin- 
ist, followed as soloist in Lalo’s charm- 
ing “Spanish” symphony and Bee- 
thoven’s noble second symphony was the 
final number. Kreisler is one of the 
lew great violinists of the present day, 
and although a_ specialist in compo- 
ritions of the 17th and 18th centuries 
this does not distract his interest from 
works of more modern writers. In 
{[-alo’s symphony there is such a riot of 
harmonies for the solo instrument, which 
is almost constantly in evidence, that it 
requires unusual physical power as well 
as artistic skill to cope with the long 
and intricate score. And to every de- 
mand Kreisler is able to respond. But 


four of the five parts were played, the 
an l 
to do so. \ 


third movement being omitted. 

Kreisler’s recent appearances here in 
recitals have shown his complete mas- 
tery of the violin. He is equally ‘at 
home’? with moderns as with the an- 
tiques and in his performance of [Lalo’s 
work he gave anew a vivid illustration 
of his wonderful virtuosity. In the 
higher realms of his art as in the more 
showy movements he has shown him- 
self to be one of the foremost ex- 
emplars of the possibilities of the violin 
and extended praise now would be but 
reiteration of an oft told tale. 

In the first movement there was dig- 


ynity and authority shown in the b 


and vital tones of the earlier part. Very 
heautiful were the singing phrases and 
eaprices of the second part and the 
andante was played with splendid effect, 
the florid passages showing up brilliant- 
ty by reason of Kreisler’s dazzling tech- 
nique. The finale Was éven more satis- 
‘ving than the previous movement, for 
it showed a sustained power and surety 
‘n chord fingering and runs that fe 
violinists are able to maintain. The 
whole performance was one of great 
yeauty in expression, shading, vigor and 


‘ delicacy. Hearty applause and many re- 


but - 


calls to the platform were given him-at 
‘he close of his work. . M 
The orchestra association in the Lalo 
‘ymphonyv was enough to inspire the 
soloists, fer it was ensemble playing of’ 
1 high and thoroughly sympathetic na- | 
‘ure. Boehe’s tone poem is a corns 
sated instrurnental affair, the work of a 
~omposer who evidently strove for odd 
‘ombinations, dissonants and queer 
nodulations to make up a musical pic- 
‘ure which to him, and ese! | to 
orm 


“some other musical experts, has 


) 


| 


Se 


lucidity}. So far as the performance 
oe the orchestra did.its part skil- 
‘ully under Dr Muck’s guiding hand. A 
-pirited performance of the Beethoven 
symphony closed the program. 

The orchestra will be away this week 
yo its second tour. The program for 
Dec 13 and 14 will comprise Bizet's over- 
‘ure, ‘‘Patrie’’: MacDowell’s suite, op. 
i? and the F major symphony by Her- 


mann Goetz. 5 Asda. 4a} 
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1907-08 
Conductor. 


Programme. 
DRAMATIC OVERTURE, ‘‘Patrie.’’ C minor, op. 19 


SYMPHONY in F major, op. 9. 


SUITE in A minor, Op. 42. 
I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Intermezzo: Allegretto. 


I. Ina haunted forest. 


II. Summer idyl. 


III. In October. 
V. Forest spirits. 


VIII. CONGERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, AT 8 P.M. 
IV. Shepherdess’ song. 
III. Adagio, ma non troppo lento, 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 


Symphony Hall. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, 
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~ many Wy Weaanes of Poa beauty. and imagin-" 
ative vitality that it ranks far above many | 
| Sehoteanodly serious and profound sympho-" 
nies in which genuine inspiration is” ‘defi- 
cient, At the same time it: bears certain) 
traces of the influence of Raff; more in” 
certain tricks of orchestral style than | 
in musical expression, for 


DR. MUCK’S PROGRAMME OF ROMAN- 
TIC MUSIC 


Bizet’s Overture, ‘“Patrie,” MacDowell’s 
Forest Suite and Goetz’s Forgotten Sym- 
phony—The Contrasting Traits of the 
Three—Mr. de Pachmann’s Recital from 
Chopin, with the Pianist’s Playing at Its 
Finest and His Pantomime at Its Fullest 
For the eighth pair of concerts ie? ‘week 


Dr. Muck has made a programme in which 
cheerfulness and gayety predominated. 


o» 


Humor, idyllic grace struck the prevailing } 


mood, although the deeper note of tragedy 
was occasionally present. To be sure, it is 
said that Bizet’s dramatic overture ‘‘Patrie’’ 
is intended to portray the sufferings, the 
deeply wounded pride and the patriotic 
anguish which afflicted France at the out- 
come of the Franco-Prussian War. So dli- 
rect and uncompromising was the treat- 
ment of the subject that the rumor arose 
that its title would prevent a wide 
formance of the work. In content, how- 
ever, this overture has nothing that seems 
extravagantly patriotic, it assumes rather 
the aspect of abstract and universal lamen- 
tation, 
ble to many episodes in history, 
ose, 


utterance of grief. Masterly throughout in 
its thematic development, it astonishes by 
its fertile resource in treatment, the au- 
dacity and variety of its instrumental color. 
It presents a vivid example of the brilliant 


school of young composers including Mas-: 


senet, Guiraud and Godard, who resolutely 
produced music of a symphonic order at a 
time when the Parisian public was distinct- 
ly antipathetic to such a course, Never- 
theless, 


severe in the same direction, and which 
has led to such masterly symphonists as 
Vincent d’Indy, Ernest Chausson and others 
of less note. In his performance of the 
overture Dr. Muck did utmost justice to its 
brilliancy and vivid color, for it strikes 
that note of operatic contrast and striking 
effect in which he is most at home. This 
overture is a remarkable instance of Bizet’s 


precocity, for it was composed at an age ° 
are just emerging 


when many composers 
from their apprentice stage. 

Another youthful work which bears not 
the faintest trace of immaturity was the 
MacDowell suite, which has not been 
played here for twelve years. It was given 


in its complete form with the movement | 
was not published | 
until several years after the rest of the | 
Although in this work spontaneous | 


‘In October,’’ which 


suite. 


-struments. 


per- __ 


which might be conceivably applica- ¢ 
Its grandi- 
somewhat melodramatic opening gives 
way at length to more poignant and specific 


it was their example which un- | 
doubtedly stimulated Saint Saéns to per- 


MacDowell | : 
was already on a distinct path of his 0 mn, 
as his second concerto, the symphonic, 
“Lancelot and Elaine,” and many songs and 
piano pieces abundantly testify. Indeed, it” 


already seems as if this suite were unique 


in the literature of American music, both 
in consummate lyrical invention and adroit. 
mastery over delicate combinations of fn- 
To a casual eye the score may” 
especially in comparison with 
many recent compositions for a swollen 
orchestra containing every known instrue 
ment, but its effects are cunningly devised” 
and so accurately calculated that there is. 
never a moment when there is not some 
telling sonority, some poetic or picturesque 
color. It must be confessed that on the 
whole the movement ‘‘In October’ does not 
seem on so high a level of invention as the | 
other four. By its position among the other 
movements, the allusion to the ‘“‘Sheperd- 
ess’ Song’? which follows seems inexplic- 
able. Coming after this latter movement, 
it would then assume the natural charac- 
ter of a quotation. Yet it would be impos- 
sible to place this movement in any other | 
order without distinct detriment to the. 
general effect of the suite. The perform- | 
ance under Dr. Muck gave evidence of 
eareful and painstaking preparation that. 
speaks warmly of his regard and consid- 
eration for the music of American compos- 
ers. In comparison with other perform- 
ances of this work, it would seem, al- 
though memory may be at fault, as if both 
the ‘Summer Idyll’ and “The Shepherdess” 
Song’’ were slightly dragged. As if the 
tempo, when the composer had presumably > 
indicated it, had been more blithe and care 
free, with less consideration for ‘‘expres- 
sion.” It may well be that this were 
merely an indication of Dr. Muck’s preoe- 
cupation with making the most of detail, 
for the other movements were played with 
conspicuously fine interpretation of their 
moods, vivacious and sparkling humor. Ine 
deed, Dr. Muck is to.be thanked heartily 
for having given his public an opportunity 
to hear again so imaginative and sponta- 
neous a work. 

With the Goetz symphony came a third 
work written in the youth of its composer, 
for Goetz must have been under twenty- 
nine, if the date of its first performance 
be correct, when it Was composed. Her- | 
mann Goetz presents another instance, all | 
too common in musical history, of un- | 
usual and precocious talent cut down at | 
the outset of a promising career. It is not 
difficult to understand the enthusiasm of 
which it was the object for many years. 
If the extravagant utterances of certain 
ardent eulogists may be safely discounted, | 


seem thin, 





it: is nevertheless a work of fertile and 


tainments, and unforced and pleasing mel-_ 


é 


brilliant invention, surprising technical at-. 
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ody. Although unpretentious for the most 
part, it possesses distinctly the qualities’ 


of “art that canceals art.” If it departs 
gratefully and, considering the time, some- 
what courageously from the letter of strict 
form, it convinces the hearer that it has a 
firm grasp of the spirit. In its several 
movements, the development is steadily 
Skilful, resourceful in transformations an‘ 
extensions of theme. To be sure, it is 
content to pass by the conditions which 
had obtained in opera, and the symphonic 
poem at the hands of Wagner and Liszt, 
for progress had, evidently, no charm for 
Goetz. But from the standpoint of effect 
with simple material, bright melody and 
pleasing substance it possesses a distinctive 
charm of its own. In the adagio there are 
more than passing hints of tragedy, an 
undercurrent of melancholy runs through 
the entire movement, but the finale resumes 
the atmosphere of unflagging and spiritual 
brilliancy that after all dominates the sym- 
phony. The performance was superb, and 


again Dr. Muck is to be thanked for giving 
an unfamiliar work which assuredly should 
not be allowed to disappear from our con- 
ww B. HH. 


CUNCEAT WITHOUT 


cert repertory. 


NOVELTY, SOLOIST 


c!ighth Symphony — Perfor- 
mance Had Restful, Sooth- 
Ing Programme, 


STORM INTERFERED 
WITH ATTENDANCE 


Bizet’s Overture, MacDowell’s 
Suite in A Minor and Goetz's 
symphony Well Played, 
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Hen BY PHILIP HALE. ; 
The eighth concert of the Boston Sythe 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 
took place last night in Symphony Hall. 
The programme was as follows: 
Overture, 


Goetd 
Bizet’s overture ig seldom played in 


| 
| 


ra few years after ti 
Franco-Prussian war the piece — 
peppular in. France, but whether this 
nepularity were due to patriotism or 
to musical enjoyment would be hard 
to say. ‘“Patrie’ should perhaps be 
Englished ‘“‘Fatherland,’ but as this 


word is commonly associated with Ger- 
many, the translation would here be in- 
appropriate, if not ironical. It is said 
that the music depicts the woe and 
agony of conquered France; that it also 
expresses the belief in her restoration to 
rank and fame among the nations. 

Music in these days is supposed to be 
capable of expressing everything—ex- 
cept, in some instances, music. Bizet 
was a true patriot, and he felt the 
shame and agony of his country. There 
is no evidence that he had any special 
programme in his mind. Pasdeloup 
asked him to write an overture for per- 
formance and he wrote one, as Massenet 
wrote at the same time his ‘‘Phedre’”’ 
and Guiraud an overture that was not 
entitled until some time after the per- 
formance. 


Music Perfunctory. 
A Bostonian hearing the ‘‘Patrie’’ 
overture in 1907 is concerned with it 
simply as music. Does it interest him? 


Does it thrill him? Or is the music 
finely imagined ang eloquently ex-! 
pressed? 

The overture is not to be ranked with | 
Bizet’s best work, The opening arouses) 
anticipation, but the second theme is 
not a salient one, nor is the treatment 
of it striking, The lamentation section 
is not significant, and the final apotheosis 
while it is sturdy, is not heroic, In spite 
of what has been said by commentators | 
and biographers concerning Bizet’s emo-'| 
tions while he was at work on the over- 
ture, the music seems more or less per- | 
functory, We have heard more stirring 
perfurmances of it than that of last 
night. 

And here might be a long discus-' 
sion of. the question whether orches- 
tral or vocal music that is deliberately 
patriotic is often successful and whether 
it often has any life beyond the occa- 
sion that produced it? I refer to works 
of reasonably long breath, not to pa- 
triotic songs, hymns, anthems. 


Suite by MacDowell. 


While the first suite of MacDowell 
shows in a certain measure the influ- 


ence of Raff, his teacher and friend, 


and also occasionally his admiration 
for Wagner, it contains much music of 
the character that individualizes the 
later music of MacDowell: music tnat 
suggests faces and phases of nature, 
joy in out-of-door life, thoughts of the 
forest and its mysterious sounds and 
of ‘its inhabitants that are not seen by 
grosser eyes. 

The Scottish blood in MacDowell, as 
his wife wrote to the editor of the pro- 
gramme book, had filled his mind with 
mysticism. The strange people of the 
woods were known to him, and it is 
not surprising that today the first and 
the last movements of the suite are 
the most striking and imaginative: ‘In 
a Haunted Forest” and ‘Forest Spirits.’ 
The other movements contain music 
that is pretty and some music that is 
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was. 
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peautiful in an idyllic way. There are’ 


buoyant pages in the third movement 
“In October.’’ ~ 


Goetz’s Symphony. 
The poverty and misery of Goctz’s 
life were perhaps fortunate for his‘ 
reputation after death. His opera, 


“The Taming of the Shrew,” was 

named a masterpiece, though I confess~ 
YT could not find ijt a sympathetic treat- 

ment of Shakespeare’s comedy-farce, 

when I heard the opera in Dresden, 

nor did the greater part of the music 

seem operatically effective, without 

any reference to the manner in which- 
the composer understood the play. 

» The symphony played last night was. 
also popular for a time; it was even 

fashionable. Extraordinary things were 

said in its praise. The symphony has, 
been played here at these concerts five! 
or six times. It 1s now nearly 40 years 

old, and the most that can be said of the 

greater part of it is that it is pleasant. 
music fitted to inspire agreeable con- 
templation of almost anything while the 
orchestra is playing. 

The Intermezzo has given delight to 
many, yet it now seems obvious, if not 
commonplace. The sentiment of the 
trios is that of the German male quar- 
tet hymning the praise of nature, while 
the landscape is seen from a beer gar- 
Cer with wooden crickets to keep the 
feet of the women from dampness, and. 
there is knitting, and there is a mighty 
consumption of veal, sliced and cold, or 
in the form of a Schnitzel crowned with 
a dropped egg. . 


A Sad Fate. 
It is a sad fate to be poor and neg- 
lected and sick in mind and body. It; 
is perhaps a still sadder fate to be 


consoled by the thought that the music 
neglected while the composer is living 


| will rise to immortality after his death, 


Goetz was an honest musician. The 
story of his life will excite sympathy 
when his works are forgotten. 

There were very many vacant seats 
cn account of the disagreeable weather, 
but the spirit of Dr, Muck and his men 
was not daunted, While the programme 
was by no means a brilliant one, lt was 
restful and the pieces were for the most 
part well played. 
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Edward MacDowell was represented 
on the eighth Symphony program by 
his interesting suite in A minor for or- 
chestra. Bizet’s dramatic overture, 

“Patrie,’ and the symphony in IX major 

by Hermann Gotz were the other selec- 

tions. Mr MacDowell’s sad affiction has 
recently drawn increased attention to 
his great abilities as a composer and he 
is now accorded recognition on many 
programs, not only in this country but 
abroad, for the widespread sympathy in 
his misfortune naturally has had a ten- 
dency to bring his works into renewed 
favor. His suite in A minor 1s 
lic five-part composition, the 
titles indicating the pastoral nature of 
the work, which is worked out in such 

a manner as to make detailed descrip- 

tion impossible, the composer not con- 

sidering the suite as a perfect whole. 
— ‘The titles. merely suggest the intent, 


—— each one standing isolated, as it were, 


but harmonious in conjunction. 


an idyl-| 
division | 
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well has introduced beauiiful, — 
many of them quaint, pastoral sugges-. 
tions for the ted for of the 
orchestra. “In a -Eaunted Forest’ has 
the mySterious. significance of the title 
associated vividly with insistent heavier 
instruments;: the “‘Summer Idyl’ and 
‘In October’ are each treated in strong- 
ly contrasted styles, yet there are many 
hints of close relationship. The charm 
of “The Song of the Shepherdess” is, 
undeniable, for it is melody in exquisite | 
form, and it was piaved delightfully, | 
and in the. ‘Forest Spirits’ the elves, | 
gnomes and pixies are set a-dancing to 
the duecerest rhythms and happy-go- 
lucky tempos. The performance by the 
orchesira was one of spirit, charm and 
finesse and seemed as a sympathetic 
tribute to cne who.as artist and man 
commands the esteem of all. | 

Bizet’s brilliant and fiery ‘“‘Patrie’”’ 
overture was invested with becoming 
vigor, pomp and variations of fortissiino 
effects allotted to the different iratru- 
mental groups and the Gotz symphony 
went well throughout, the second move- 
ment showing un the excellent quali- 
ties of the woodwind and horns in the 
band. 

Dr Muck will be generous in his per- 
formance of novelties at this week’s 
ccneerts since out of fovr numbers 
three will be heard in Boston for the 
first time. Moreover, the patrons of 
the concerts will have the opportunity 
tc hear as soloist Mr Richard Czer- 
wonky, who shares the first desk in| 
the violins with Mr Wendling, the con- | 
cert master. Mr Czerwonky will play 
a, concerto for violin by d’Ambrosio, a 
work which has never been heard in 
Boston, and it is a question if it has 
been heard in America. 

The first number on the 
the overture to Englebert . Humper- 
dinck’s latest opera, ‘‘Heirat Wider 
Willen.’”’ The other novelty will be a 
set of pieces for the string orchestra 
by the Italian Bossi, entitled ‘“‘Inter- 
mezzi Goldoniani.’’ Mozart’s D major 
symphony will close the program, 
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The programme of the eighth Symphony 

«1 rehearsal and concert was as follows: 

Overture, ‘‘Patrie,’’ Bizet; suite in A 

minor, op. 42, MacDowell; symphony in 
F major, op. 9, Goetz. 

The overture “Patrie’’ is music for the 

holiday, the public square and the brass 
_band. It is a plausible, even “soulful” 
work of art, it is clearly, brilliantly 
thought out, both as regards form and 
instrumentation; it would undoubtedly 
arouse sympathies and emotions of the 
many-headed. But. how far, how vety 
far, is this from the wonderful orchestral 
music to ‘“L’Arlessienne’’! A _ pot-boiler 
by comparison. 

Between the overture and the Goetz, 
symphony MacDowell’s suite stood out, | 
the vital part of the programme. This 
suite is a series of short, fanciful 
sketches, headed by the following titles, 
poetic indications: “In a Haunted For- 
est,’’ “Summer Idyl,” ‘In October,” “The 
Shepherdess Song,” ‘‘Forest Sprites.’’ At 
once we are transported to another realm 
where nature, undefiled, reigns supreme, 
where the poet’s fantasy plays free and 
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these essences into forms, 
.nost. as impalpable. It is not hard on 
hearing this’ music to appreciate the 
‘truth of the’ letter concerning Mac- 

Dowell which is quoted by the program- 
matist. Some sentences follow: ‘Deep. 
in his heart he half believed the old tales | 
of spirits and fairies—of course, not in his 
ordinary moods, but his imagination often 
carried him very far, even though he 
might laugh at himself. He hated cut- 
ting down a big tree; it seemed possible 
that something more than the tree suf- 
fered.”’ 

“These sketches savor more of im- 
promptu inspiration than ambitious de- 
sign; their basic material is often of 
Slight weight, but what a rich, albeit, 
‘delicate, imagination glows through the 
measures, and what exquisite feeling for 
orchestral colors! Think of the thrilling 
possibilities of ‘‘A Haunted Forest,’ and 
the captivating lilt of the ‘Summer Idyl.” 
‘In October’ was written some time 
after the other movements, and added 
to them after some indecision on the part 
of the composer. It could not well be 
spared, for he has caught with rare 
felicity the sad joyousness, the gray and 
gold, the vigor of the fresh wind, the 
sunset glories of the autumn month; 
and you will not forget the loving musing 
of the contrasting middle section. “A 
Shepherdess Song” that is not in 6-8 rhythm 
and that is not inexorably purposed to 
suggest knee kilts and panpipes! OQOh,|! 
joy! Finally, the flittings of merry forest 
elves. Well, there should be more such 
music! 

How few things escape the scythe of 
time, and what an intrinsically noble 
‘composition the Goetz symphony is! Such 
a fine sense of proportion, such masterly 
and free handling of the form are not 
always found, even among the works of | 
the great ones. Sincerity and humanity— 
Melody, too, gentlemen of today!—speak 
from every line, and yet—it is music of 
another time and another sphere, and 
many of its beauties fell on deaf ears 
yesterday. ; » 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The Symphony Concert. Act 
. Programme. 
Biget. Dramatic Overture. 
MacDowell, Suite in A minor. ‘ 
Goetz. Symphony in F. 

The concert had the distinction of having 
the smallest audience that we can re- 
member at any of this series. This was 
probably due partly to the storm, partly 
to the prevalence of the grippe, partly 
to the fact that there was no soloist, 
partly, because of an opera troupe being in 
Boston, and partly to the fact that the 
humbers were of enly tepid interest. Lt} 
is a pity, however, that the public should 
“grave a soloist at these important con- 
certs; we find a good orchestral pro- 
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‘‘Patrie’’, 
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_ But it is a question whether this was 2 
good orchestral programme. All «the 
numbers were in the conservative veir 
The last two works had.a similarity of 
scoring. Only the overture employed 
anything like the full modern orchestra 
and even that work was less developed 
than is customary in latter-day composi- 
tion. We love Bizet as having been the 
most promising of all the modern French- 
men, & man with red blood in his'veins, a 
composer who would scorn “la Musique 
cerebrale’’ which seems to enchain musica! 
France of today. But ‘‘Patrie’’ is not com- 
parable to some of the other works of this 
genius. It seems to be 


| 
| 
| 


‘‘made-to-order’”’ | 


music to which Dr. Muck gave a fictitious | 


value by an excellent reading. 


Anything | 


better executed than the final great crescen- | 


do cannot be imagined. 

There is a certain military spirit in the 
work, the themes are well contrasted, and 
there is some lamentation in its measures, 
but it is at no time very convincing or 
inspired. 

MacDowell’s Suite was the best work of 
the evening, yet it is not the best orches- 
tral work of the composer. It suggests 
the ‘“‘Im Walde” symphony of MacDowel}’s 
friend Raff. It, begins with a suggestion 
of Raff’s “Frau Holle’. The first move- 
ment is a picture of a ‘‘Haunted Forest’’. 
It is evidently haunted by the ghost of a 
piccolo-player, but has many poetic touches 
of gloom and mystery. The second move- 
ment is a “Summer Idyll’, brief and 
beautiful. MacDowell does not spin out 
his thoughts to the interminable length of 
many moderns; when his tale is told he 
ends, even if, as in this case, the move- 
ment be exceptionally brief. The third 
movement—‘‘October’’,—is exhilarating and 
hearty. It is the most original part of 
the work and there is nothing in the ‘Im 
Walde’’ symphony at all Hike it. There is 
brilliant use made of horn and wood- 
wind, in this movement, and these were 
exceptionally well-played on this occasion. 
The contrast of the tender ‘subordinate 
theme against the hearty and  high- 
spirited chief theme is very effective. But 
again this movement, ‘‘October’’,—is as 
brief as if it was February. This is, how- 


ever, a merit, not a defect. 


In the next: movement, ‘“‘The Shepherdess’ 
Song’’, one naturally expected to hear 


' much of the instrument of innocence and 


rusticity,—the oboe,—but the composer has 
given most of the tone-coloring to the 
flute, with muted strings and horns. The 
Finale is entitled ‘‘Forest Spirits’, which, 
to a Southerner, would suggest Moonshine 
Whiskey, but these spirits are of a more 
ethereal order. Although we cannot avoid 
noticing the kinship with Raff’s sylvan 
spectres, the touches of ghostly revelry are 
most poetically made, and the movement 
sparkles from beginning to end. If we 
hold the ‘“‘Indian Suite’ above this work 
we must still consider it one of the noble 
additions to the American repertoire. 
There was much applause at the end of 
each movement of the composition, 

What an odd thing it is .to notice our. 
well-fed composers of today, in receipt of | 


th 


Address C.F.L., 


Peal 
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notices, writing the 


ers of bygone times, Schubert with his 
empty pocket-book, Mozart with his con- 
stant disappointments, Goetz exhausted 
with consumption yet forced to do musical 
duties for daily bread and medicine, all 
writing beautiful melodies and bright and 
hopeful themes. There is not a whiff of 


es, writ he most bitter and dis- 
. sonant music, and to note that the suffer- 


the charnel-house in any of their works,— | 


that is left for their well-nurtured suc- second balcony were sold. Christmas with 


cessors to portray. 


Yet we must confess that Goetz’s sym- | | 
| company is visiting us, Saturday evening 


phony does not wear as well as we had 
hoped. It is just possible that it lost some 
of its effect on this occasion by being 
played after another work of modest scor- 
ing and simple effects. It was an especial 
flute evening, for Goetz uses the instru- 
ment very freely and constantly, while it 
had been prominent in the MacDowell 
work as well. This gave a trifle of 


The Symphony Concert ! 
The veterans of the Symphony Concerts, 


who knew them in the old Music Hall, as— 
well as in their present abiding place, could 


recall no such small audience as that which 


assembled on Saturday night, while even On 


by unusual exception, 


Friday afternoon, | 
‘rush’? seats in the» 


only a part of the 
its preoccupations is at hand, an opera, 


was stormy, and the programme in itself 


was not especiallytempting. Thus conspiring 


' circumstance left many and long gaps in tha 
| audience; the hall was barely half filled; and 
{ certainly Dr. Muck in all his experience in 


monotony to the tone-color scheme of the | 


| evening, but the flute was exceedingly well- 
played. The 


horn too was prominent in | 


the Goetz as in the MacDowell composition, | 


and also deserves commendation. 

It is a keen satisfaction to think that 
Goetz found consolation in tones in the 
midst of his physical misery. The motto 
upon the symphony seems to show this. 
It runs,—— 

‘Within thy heart’s still, holy chambers, 

Seek refuge from the stress of Life.’’ 

A sentiment which was shared by Schu- 
bert when he wrote his beautiful ‘‘An die 
Musik,’’ in which the verse runs,—— 

“Oft has a sigh from thy great harp immortal 

Smoothed out the wrinkles from my troubled 

brow. 
Unlocked for me of Heaven the lofty portal. 

Thou Holy Art I thank thee for it now.’’ 
|. If only some of our professional wailers 
and pessimists in Art could be induced to 
look on Music in this light we might have 
some more beautiful compositions in the 
near future. Louis ©, Elson. 
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2 SATURDAY SYMPHONY TICKETS 
for sale for remaining concerts; 
price reasonable. 
or address M.S8.K., Boston Transcript. 
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NYMPHONY TICKETS for sale under cost. 
Rehearsal $12, Concert $12, one 
6 remaining weeks; best 
Boston Transcript. 


each, for location. 
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While Puccini, the Italian composer, was 
visiting New York last winter, he heard 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at two of 
its concerts there. Since he returned to 
Italy he has been speaking warmly of it, 
and not long ago in Rome he tpld an inter- 
viewer that “it might well be envied by 
the most celebrated musical cities in the 
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) floor seats; 
Apply Tel. 822-1 Cambridge, 


ticket 
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America had never before conducted to se 
small a company. It was a new sensation 
equally for the men, and it was good to see 
that the number of their hearers in no way 
affected either their zeal or their pains. 
Often, in fact, they and the cgnductor 
seemed more interested than did the 
audience. 

The causes were not far to seek. Only 
an orchestra of Frenchmen under a French 


conductor playing to a French audience can 


; 


‘ 


give the true thrill to Bizet’s overture, 
“Patrie,”’ which began the concert. Our 
own conductor and our own men played it 
dramatically enough to our audience, but to 
ell three, with a few exceptions, it was only 
a warmly-colored concert piece. It was elo- 
quent in the conventional sense, but in a 
eoncert in Paris, even after thirty years, 


™ each man on the stage brings to it an in- 


O: tric. 


dividual eloquence, and each listener an 
individual response, that used to make the 
stuffy air of the old Chatelet Theatre elec- 
’ The coolest-blooded foreigner felt the 


m emotional tingle “and for the moment there 


QYMPHONY TICKETS for sale under cost. 


Rehearsal $12, Concert $12, one 
each, for 6 remaining weeks: best 


Address C.F.L., Bost ; i 
Bt A); oston Transcript, 


ticket 
location, : 


was no other country to the whole audience 
but the ‘‘Patrie’’ of Bizet. Saturday even- 
ing most of us only listened, and we only 


t listened again to Goetz’s pretty symphony. 
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if 


S fancifully 


True, it was hailed as a masterpiece when 
it was going the rounds of European con= 
eerts in the seventies and eighties, and Mr. 
Weingartner will still have it so. But there 
have been so many masterpieces in their 
day that somehow time—the deliberate, 
slow-working judge—reduces only. to pleas- 
'urable prettiness, and Goetz’s symphony, 


| even with all the charm Dr. Muck and the 


band gave to it, seems one of them. It 
I has not exactly faded; it has only lost the 
factitious glamour that used to hang like 
a halo about it. MacDowell’s early suite— 
. the syite of the woodlands that made the 
third number of the concert—has better 
withstood the discriminating years. It is 
imagined and _  fancifully eX- 
pressed music still, but even so is its idiom 
quite of our time or of the immortal mu- 
‘sical speech that knows no years? 
| H.. Ts 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1907-08 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


IX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 


Programme. 


HUMPERDINCK, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘The Forced Marriage.’’ 


(First time in Boston.) 


A. D’AMBROSIO, CONCERTO in B minor, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 
Op. 29. . 
I. Grandioso, molto moderato e sostenuto; Moderato. 


II. Andante; Lento. 
III. Finale: Allegro; Presto. 


(First time in Boston.) 


GOLDONIAN INTERMEZZI, op. 127. 


. Preludio e Minuetto. 

. Gagliardi. 
Coprifuoco (Curfew). 

. Minuetto e Musetta 

. Serenatina. 

. Burlesea. 


(First time in Boston.) 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in D major, (K6chel 504). 


. Adagio; Allegro. 
. Andante. 
Finale: Presto. 


Soloist: 


Mr. RICHARD CZERWONKY. 
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“The Symphony Orchestra, at the ninth 
public rehearsal and concert, gave the 
pollowing programme: Overture to “The 
jforced Marriage,” Humperdinck; concer- , 
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The 


“< 
the 


curfew hour. A constan 
which to some might sugg¢st the vibration 


to- in B-minor for violin and orchestra, of a bell, is given chiefly to the violas, 


op. 29, Alfred d’Ambrosio; “Intermezzi | 


Goldoniani,’’ op. 127, Enrico Bossi; these | 
three pieces were given for the first time, 
in this city, and Mozart's 
phony (Kochel 604) conc 
r. Richard Czerwonky, who sits at the. 
first desk with Mr. Wendling in the or- 
chestra, was soloist. 
Other orchestral compositions by 
Humperdinck have been given in this 
city. They have seldom come to stay. 
“his. overture to hts recently completed 
opera will probably not outlive its pre- 
decesgsors. It is agreeable sound, but 
the melodies have little distinction. The 
phrases are cleverly hung together, there 
is mastery of form and very vivid in- 
strumentation, but as page follows page 
there comes over the hearer a grow- 
ing sensation of shortness of breath, 
so to speak, on the part of the 
composer. One longs increasingiy for a 
strong, potential musical thought, for a 
melody that will carry conviction with 
it, and this melody does not come, 
D’Ambrosio, again, in his violwh con- 
certo, does not display remarkable power 
of invention, though the lack is partly 
atoned for by a certain constructive fa- 
cility. The first movement of this con- 
certo is practically built upon one theme, 
which is announced at the beginning by 
the orchestra, and is not in itself of great 
inherent worth. It is brightly handled, 
however; an ingeniously conceived coun- 
ter-theme makes brief appearance, and. 
the movement is connected with the slow | 
movement that follows. ‘This section is- 
ef -a sensuously-lyric character. The , 
finale .comes dangerously near triviality. | 
The solo part, in contrast to the major-. 
ity of modern concertos, is probably 4a) 
pleasurable task for the player, and Mr. | 
Czgerwonky, with a tone that is not over- 
large, but vibrant and truly expressive, 
made a very favorable impression by his 
performance, and acknowledged a num- 
ber of recalis. | 
Bossi wrote his ‘‘Intermezzi’’ in honor! 
of the Italian playwright, Carlo Goldoni, 
who lived during the 18th century. He. 
is said to have written in the old dance. 
forms in order to express appropriately | 
the spirit of the age. These Intermezzi' 
are six in number, ‘Preludio e Minuetto,”’ 
“Gagiliardi,”’ “Coprifuoco (curfew),” 
“Minuetto .e Musetta,” ‘‘Serenatina,” 
‘“‘Rurlesca.’’ They are scored for strings 
‘only. The composer writes with a dex- 
terous hand. His melodic material is 
pléasing and he employs many devices in 
abiaining the various effects of which a 
string choir-is capable, as the flageolet 
tones of the ’celli in the dronebass accom- 
paniment of the “Musetta.” The gradual 
gevelopment of the first minuet from the 
more vigorous prelude isahappy thought, 


and it 
| “Gagliardi”’ is sparkling and gay, as the 


produces a beautiful effect. The 


| title might sae | egies ae ge is a eri 

Svm- | bit of writing. We might expect a pilzzi- 
Ry hogy hat |}cato accompaniment in the ‘‘Serenatina”’ 
‘which ts small, oh, very small—with a 


pretty little melody floating overhead, The 


'“Burlesca”’ has real wit and sparkle, and 


the suite was heartily applauded. The 
strings distinguished themselves by crisp 
attacks, unanimity and dynamic balance, 
and a fine, brijliant quality of tone, 
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'' to your house?” 
reckoned seriously by some as a shin-| Richard Czerwonky, 
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Indisputable Talent. | 
Mr. Czerwonky is a virtuoso of indis- 
putable talent. The concerto by d’Ambro- 
sio is poor stuff even for a virtuoso 


piece. It is dull and aimless and every 
now and then you can hear the com- 
poser nailing sections together so that 
the structure will stand. Yet it served 
in displaying Mr. Czerwonky’s _ full, 
agreeable and pure tone and his fluent 
‘mechanism. It will undoubtedly be a 
pleasure 'to hear him in a more serious 
work. As it is, he made a very favor- 
able impression, and he deserved the 
applause that was long-continued and 
not at all perfunctory or merely an ex- 
hibition of good nature, as is too often 
the case at these concerts. 
Bossi’s Intermezzi are written presum- 
ably in the spirit of Goldoni’s comedies, 


as w Deotz: oy 
Czerwonky, Violinist, Makes 
, and the music is purposely cast in ar- 
His Debut Before Large | chale mangP ucts conseatence, but the 
Boston Audience, 


Overture to ‘The Forced Mar- 
riage’ and Two Other 
Pieces First Time Here. 


BY BOSSI PERFORMED 


ew? > 
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1 Galliard that follows is intoxicating in 
its spirit and boldness. The Curfew is 
of minor interest, but the Musette in the 

| pennna: mag y bags 9 ea burlenays 
and the minuet is entertaining in 6 

BY PHILIP HALE. repetition. The little serenade is charm- 
The ninth conc-ct of the Boston Sym- 4 ing and it is not in conventional form. 

phony orchestra took place last night in Mr. Ferir played eee solo for the viola 


!lesca, brings a dashing end. 
The programme was ag follows: N Pretentl 
Overture to the opera “The Forced ever rrete ous. | 
Humperdinck The music of this suite is never pre- 


|tentious The composer no doubt would 
say of the movements: ‘‘They are little 


ae rag PP these little pp an oan Core 
erly made an ey are effectilve when 
concerto were played in Boston for the they are played as they were last night 
first time. Mr. Richard Czerwonky, the | with beauty of tone, fine sense of pro- 
second concert master of the orchestra, ° poste ah exteaiie tt aie’ aol A io 
not surprising then 
payed solo for the first time in this much, pleasure, _B 08st, thou gh an Ttal- 
, -jan, has evidently studile e rman 
De a anion ge « Pa 4 Sa Pola banged PR classics. While there is a suggestion of 
‘*TLes Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr,” for the shows the influence of Mendelssohn. 4 
first performance of the opera in The performance of Humperdinck’s 
Munich. When the opera was produced 1 Overture and the accom eniment the 
at Berlin the year before there was no CONKSEY Dew ee ae s the orchestr 
overture The thematic material of the introduction of this concerto that leads 
overture is taken from the opera itself. ‘to nothing!— In the wee Py: of the 5 eee 
This material has little taat is of mu- —figs!’’—these were Pp ah r rg y. 
sical importance, however well it may y Only certain horn and runips Bt 
be fitted to the situations and business,.sages . were, marked y wri r% ee nd SS 
of the stage, nor is the treatment of the, There are eight horns nt e orcnest 
material striking in any way. at present—but there is still room for a 


The overture is’ manufactured de- firs horn. ale 
otra te tne main boay there are hints Ninth Symphony Program. ... 
BE er tine eae ae se Sea ag Dr Muck introduced three new pieces 
have been handed over the counter by’ to Symphony concert patrons last 
an ,overture by Humperdink 

his opera, ‘Lhe Forced, 


deer elengeacee tgs = S hig Hh ey oe e ba week, 
retell,” a much over praised opera, DY, ~ 
way. You see Humperdinck! written SOF 
smiling on the customer, doing the Marriage; 4 violin concerto in B minor 
overture up neatly, and saying in a by D'Ambrosio, and Rossi's “Gold- | 
smooth voice: “Shall I not send this, onian’ Intermezzi. These were given 
Humperdinck is still} for the first time in Boston and Mr 

second concert 


ing light of the modern German) master of the orchestra, made hits loval 
school. ! debut as a soloist in the violin con- 

Dr, Muck, a man of remarkably cath. symphony 
olic taste, is acquainting us W 


Symphony in D major (K. 504) 
The overture, intermezzi and violin 


certo. Mozart’s D major 


h the; closed the program. _ 
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ovene overture “is. builtyupon themes and the sor 
opera, several of them being } toctate 


from the | | 
-pather quaint in treatment, the melody 
in the early part being admirably ar- 
ranged for the horns, with interrup- 
tions and cross harmonies allotted to 
ihe other instruments. There is con- 
siderable orchestral figuration and the 
sombre melody, “The King’s Hymn,” is 
a fine example of scoring for the heavicr 
brass choir. A peculiar pianissimo ef- 
feet is introduced by the strings near 
the finale in which an agitato move- 
ment is worked up with curious effect. 
I'he performance was spirited and the 
style of composition should make it very 
acceptable to the general public. 

Mr Czerwonky, one of the new mem- 
bers of the orchestra, chose Ambrosio's 
violin concerto for a debut here as a 
soloist, and although the work appears 
to be of uneven merit, the performance 
by the violinist was highly pleasing 
and displayed in a commendable light 
some of the phases of his art. His tone 
is not big, but it is resonant and suffi- 
cient for the concert hall of average 
size. 

His fingering is true, whether single 
ov in chords, and his bowing is even in 
passage work requiring legato or sus- 
tained His lack ot power, of 
course, is specially noticeable when he 
is playing with an_orchestral support, 
like that of Dr Muck’s forces. but 
aside from that the young man evidently 
is an artist worthy his rank in the 
orchestra. 

The eoncerto is rather monotonous in 
the first part. which opens forte by the 
orchestra. Afterward the solo instru- 
ment enters with scme elabsrateness of 
'a theme and continues, moderato, in a 
plaintive sivle to the close of the move- 
ment. A fitful, intermittent introduc- 
tion by the brass contingent cpens the 
second movement, which is interrupted 
by the violin in a gentler form. Then 
after repetitiovs of a theme by the ditf- 
ferent bands, the finale is led up to 
ana finally terminates in a series ol 
rapid, fortissiro passages. 
| 3ossi’s intermezzi consist of six mil- 
'sieal forms dedicated to the Italian 
‘dramatist, Goldoni, famous in the 18th 
century for his many comedies. The 
half-dozen pieces are mainly amusing 
in scope, though great skill in the 
score is shown by numerous variations 


and odd combinations for the instru- } 


tye in ensembles and divided choirs. 
he second part, with a hop and skip 
rhythm, the bagpipe and reed effects 
in the fourth, the dainty guitar sere- 


nade that follows, and the ridiculous | 


/Syncopated hurly-burly measures of 
the final movement gave the orchestra 
| constant opportunity to show its ability 
to fairly run the gamut of musical de- 
ee The jolly piece was most hear- 
tily applauded and its performance 
certainly warranted the reception. 

In fine contrast was the last number 
on the program, Mozart’s D major sym- 
peony, with its charming melodies, dig- 
nified and courtly in its irresistible 
re eee annua ees with sympa- 

. erstan 
Der ties : ng of its manifold 
ive organ in Symphon 
play wn important dart tos rage le 
phoiy program this week. During the 
last few weeks some very important 
changes have been made in the instru- 
ment with the result that it is much 
more effective for concert purposes than 
it has ever been in the past. The 
soloist will be Mr Wallace isoodricn, 


of youth, and youth 


'ing-place of the middle-aged. 
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certo for strings and two wind arches- 
tras in F, and Cesar Franck’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Redemption,’ which will 
be neard in Boston for the first time. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


YOUTH, A VIOLIN CONCERTO AND 


* MR. CZERWONKY 


—— -_ Pec bi 10; 

A New Impression Yesterday Afternoon in 
the Young Violinist—The Brightness and 
Charm of His Playing—A New Overture 
by Humperdinck and Six Pieces by a 
New Italian Composer, with Mozart for 
a Foil 


fy @ 
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Mr. Czerwonky brought a new impres- 


sion, almost a new sensation, to the Sym- 


It was that 
is a comparatively 
new and strange thing there. Friday after- 
noons and Saturday evenings through the 
winter Symphony Hall is truly the dwell- 
Bid a visit- 
ing stranger to his first Symphony Concert, 
and the chances are ten to one that when 
he recounts his observations, he will call the 
audience, be it of the afternoon or of the 
evening, middle-aged. When the orchestra 
went last winter for the first time in thir- 
ieen years to Chicago, two or three of the 
reviewers, receiving also a first impression, 
called it middle-aged of aspect. We have 
chiefly eminent singers and virtuosi for ‘“‘so- 
loists’’ nowadays, 
spent their youth 
eminence ‘that gives them a place at our 
concerts. 
made in the personnel of the band have 
made it less middle-aged to tthe eye and 
the ear, and there is youth still—forty or 
no forties—in the conductor himself. And 
yesterday, in Mr. Czerwonky of the first 
violins, youth came to be the ‘“‘soloist.’’ 
The omniscient programme-book averred 
that he was only one-and-twenty, and 
doubtless could have documented the fact. 
Fellow-members of the orchestra inquired 
eagerly and with a touch of personal liking 
how ‘‘the boy’’ had played. There was no 
need of the date and the phrase. Youth 
spoke unmistakably in Mr. Czerwonky, and 
equally to the eye and the ear, and the 
Symphony Concert was fresher and a 
more human for its presence. It was 
a novel and pleasurable thing to see his 
young face with its boyish heap of blonde 
hair and his youthful carriage. It was 


phony Concert of yesterday. 


and they have usually | 
in the gaining of the | 


The changes that Dr. Muck has | 


‘bett r stil: “to ‘watch ” he ye ; 
-ful diffidence and youthful 
‘him; 


| appears, 
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_ confidence ‘In™ 
‘to see his fine and absorbed ardor in - 
his work—if ever a violinst played for all. 
that was in him it was Mr. Czerwonky yes-" 
terday—and good evert to hear the’ little 
sigh of reliaf when he had carried himself, 

evidently as he wished, through two move- 

ments of his chosen concerto. AS youth- 

fully, bravely and ably he went on to the 

end, and then his boyish pleasure in the. 
applause that twice and thrice recalled 

him was as honest and modest as his play- 

ing. From the beginning it was impossible 
to hear him without sympathy. At the 

end his pleasure was infectious. 


chosen the concerto that Mr. Czerwonky 
chose and played it as he did. A certain 
a’Ambrosio wrote it who dwells at Nice, 
after a Parisian schooling, and makes 
little pieces for the violin, the piano, and 
even the orchestra with a concerto, as it 
and a ballet, as the programme- 
book records, on occasion. Mr. ad’ Ambrosio 
has written a sounding concerto, It courts 
the voice of the violin and it follows the 
idiom of the instrument. It invites a supple 
and resourceful but not a showy technique. 
The composer labels the beginning ‘‘Gran- 
dioso” and aspires in it to large and sus- 
tained utterance. Exaltation of matter or 
manner is hard to hear in it, but the music 
“sounds” with ample rhetoric. The con- 
certo proceeds in contemplative, almost 
melancholy vein, and the slow song of the 
violin has an amiably pensive charm. Then 
for foil comes a finale of quicker pace and 
lighter mood in which there is as amiably 
rhythmic diversion. A pretty and attrac- 
tive concerto, a drawing-room concerto, so 
to say, tempting a young violinist with 
becoming superficial allurements, and never 
once leading him beyond his depths. As 
music it has neither bone nor sinew, but it 
has a pleasing surface, and Mr. Czerwonky 
skimmed it as pleasingly. His tone is bright, 
clear and warm. It flows smoothly to the 
melodic line; it is supple in arabesque and 
trabery; it has light and shade and rhyth- 
mic sensitiveness. It adjusted itself to the 
harmonic background. It had an unforced 
youthful dignity at the beginning; it gained 
songful quality in the slow movement; and 
it had a pretty elasticity and sparkle in 
the finale. Not once did Mr. Czerwonky 
seek to display his technical resources, yet 
they served him with variety and surety. 
He plied them with a youthful intentness; 
he caught the sentiment of the music 
eagerly and warmly; and his. young ab- 
sorption in it won the audience to his faith 
and liking for it. By his playing and per- 


able. Enough .of the masters of mu- 
sic have written concertos for mature 
violinists. Mr. d’Ambrosio was written a 
young concerto, and he was fortunate to 
have such sympathetic youth as Mr. 
Czerwonky’s to bring it to speech and 


4 charm. 


Dr. Muck in his turn was fortunate as 
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“in another new piece that was inter-- 
sting to hear—the overture to the opera-_ 
comique, ‘The Forced Marriage” ‘‘Heirat | 
wider-Willen” that Humperdinck made out | 
of the elder Dumas’s gay comedy, “‘The 
Demoiselles de Sainte Cyr.” The opera 
has hardly lingered in the repertory of © 
ithe German theatres that have mounted 
it; and the overture—an after thought—has — 
already become a concert piece. A fresher 
Humperdinck seems to write in it than ‘we. 
in Boston have heard for long. This- 
time he is not. writing an opera of: 
children, witches and fairies out of German 
folk-lore or contriving a Moorish Rhap- 


i sody, or dreaming over the fortunes of royal 
And no one but @# youth would have | 


children to whom fate has been unkind. 
And for once he does not walk the straight 


l and narrow way of the Wasnerian disciple. 


* 


sonality he made it articulate and agree- | one intermezzo is a tinkling serenade. 


The music is still sonorous and warm an 
rich of instrumental dress, but it sounds 
with its own voice. Distinctly it is the 
overture to a light and elegant operatic 
comedy, graceful, animated, touched now: 
with sentiment and now with ardor, hinting 
for a moment at shadows and then running 
away with gayety and high spirits. It had 
its verve and almost its brilliance as Dr.-: 
Muck and his men played it. Distinctly it 
brought the mood of light and spirited: 
comedy. And whenever Dr. Muck plays an 
operatic overture, it sounds of the theatre 
and leads straight toward a rising cur- 
tain. | 

The other new piece—there were threé” 
on the programme—came from an unfa- 
miliar hand. Enrico Bossi is an Italian 
composer, teacher, organist and conductor 
who seems to bask simultaneously in the 
favor of court, church, choral societies and. 
conductors. He has written prolifically in 
many styles and in many forms, and is 
orchestral and choral pieces—he has for- 
sworn opera since his youth—are one of the 
fashions of the hour in Geman. concert- 
rooms. Out of them came the “Intermezzi 
Goldoniani” played yesterday in all proba- 
bility for the first time in America. They 
are not incidental or entr’acte music for 
any of Goldoni’s comedies, and tiere is no 
reason to believe that they have ever been 
played witn them. Rather the moods of 
the six “intermezzi” are a few of the moods 
of Goldoni’s many pieces. He, for example; 
could write on occasion with the artificial 
charm and the aristocratic grace of his own 
eigateenth century. Accordingly, some of 
the “intermezzi” follow the old dance forms 

a minuet or a galliard. Goldoni, and to 
this day in the popular theatres of Venice; 
could be riotously humorous, and Bossi 
makes a burlesca for ending. Goldoni could 
play with pretty jamorous sentiment, and 
Gol-. 
doni loved the humors of the people as well 
as the elegance of their betters, and Bossi 
sets a musetta a-piping. Bland was Gol- 
doni, and bland often is Bossi’s music. And: 
so forth Jand so on—artificial pieces all, 
changeful and amusing to hear, going and 
coming and leaving clearest impression of 


| the aptness with which tae conductor and | 





is tén played them. fzey, mor 
the fecund and playful Bossi, _ Mo 
“bland elegance or eer rg ancy or gay 
fun. Engaging, but a little labored trifler, 
‘singularly un-Italian in voice, easily ‘di- 
yerting to hear and as easy to forget. 
iy made aia music, and were Dr. Muc* 
“a less conscientious conductor, dutiful to 
every sort of piece and every composer that 
Me chooses, it would be easy to suspect that 
he had placed the spontaneous, the laborless 
Mozart of the symphony ia D major a little 
maliciously at the Italian’s heels. Bossi 
fad been contriving his eighteenth century 
blandishments and graces, and they were a 
perfect sham. Now they were the light 
_breath.of Mozart’s life; he could not help 
“idealizing them; he put them into tones, 
‘and lo! they are alive in 1907. H. T. P. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
‘ PROGRAMME, %¢t ‘ . 


Humperdinck—Overture, ‘“The Forced Marriage.’’ 
YD’ Ambrosio—Violin Concerto, B minor. 
| Mr. Richard Czerwonky, Soloist, 
| Bossi—Goldonian Intermezzi for Strings, 
Mozart—Symphony in D major. 
Oh Humperdinck! Oh Humperdinck! 
Your Muse has given out, I thinck. 
‘Tig very evident your pate’ll 
Not make another ‘‘Hans and Gretel,” 


Humperdinck, like Mascagni, is a “‘single- | 
is nothing in | 
‘this overture that is as effective as the. 


| speech Hamilton”. There 
i climax of the Prelude to his own ‘‘Haensel 
and Gretel’. Everything is artificial and 
manufactured without inspiration. There 
is a strong flavor of “Yankee Doodle” in 
the second theme, which awakens a lan- 
guid interest in the American breast. It 


may be remembered, by the way, that the | 


Germans have a cheap 
(street melody) that 1s 
which led to the faise 
was brought over here 
during the Revolution. Something very 
like “Yankee Doodle’’ was used by Bee- 
thoven as the chief theme of the finale of 
the Ninth symphony. The overture was 
well played and abundantly applauded, but 
we hope never to hear its conventionalities 
again, 

Italian instrumental composers are 
scarce and violin concertos are scarcer, 
therefore we cordially welcome an Italian 
who has wriite a classical concerto. 
D’Ambrosio’s concerto opens with a long 
‘tutti’? (orchestra alone) which glves the 
waiting soloist a good chance to. get 
nervous. gut if Mr. Czerwonky got nerv- 
ous at all he did not show it, for he played 
with fire and breadth from the very first. 

It is quite evident that the new Italians 
aré not going along the thorny path which 
the latter-day French composers have 
chosen. There was nothing bitter, ugly or 
labored in the new concerto. That D’Am- 
brosio had studied his Wagner was some- 


‘‘Gassenhauer”’ 
like our tune, 
statement that it 
by the Hessians 


times evident, but no sensible modern can 
influence of that great. 


escape from the 
reformer. 


The concerto started its soloist 
great deal of difficult 
| which Mr. Czerwonky gave finely. 


' also was well executed. 


- 


with a 
double-stopping, 


| There 
| Was some broad work on the G string which 
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Baron shout ‘the. 

yed pure intonation and a’: r 

a" acento tone. | Avaig: ana 
e opening Allegro led directly into t 

Andante, which.was full of suphousias et 


arte 


i obo on 
“And 
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_both movements had good figure de 

| velop- 
ment and were at least interesting. a 
finale had much work in the high positions, 


The 


in which Mr. Czerwonky was es 

successful. Altogether, the eaneettete te 
going to rank with the Beethoven, Brahms 
or Bruch masterpieces, but it deserves to 
to be heard often and to take its place in 
the standard repertoire. Mr. Czerwonky 
was much applauded at its close and was 


recalled three times. The impression he 
has made as a soloist at his debut is cer- 
tainly an excellent one. | 

The programme tended towards the 
Italian school and after Italia Bassa 
had had its innings Italia Alta took the 
bat-on. Bossi is a new composer to US. 
He is not at all vealy, as his name might 
suggest. His work is clear, interesting 
and musicianly. His set of Intermezzi is 
intended to bring back the time of the 
charming dramatist, Goldoni, just as 
Grieg’s Suite (also for strings) ‘Aus Hol- 
berg’s Zeit’’ pictures the quaint and play- 
ful style of the Norwegian-Danish autbor, 
Holberg. Both composers have caught the 
spirit of the antique days and the playful- 
ness of their subjects. 7 

Dr. Muck took the first Minuet with the 
stately gravity that becomes the Court 
dance. Rubinstein once said that Mozart's 
lofty Minuet in ‘‘Don Giovanni’ was really 
a Sarabande, but this classification only 
showed that he did not comprehend that 
a true dance, minuect and a ‘“‘Tempo di 
are two wholly different things. 
loftiness of the Minuet is too little 
understood by conductors and we were glad 
to find Dr. Muck restoring its dignity. 

In every number of the Intermezzi there 
was the surest and easiest leading of the 
voices. : The elfin tricksiness of the Gal- 
liard recalled the fairies in Mendelssohn's 
“Midsummer-night’s Dream Overture.”’ 
The “Curfew’’ was somewhat less original, 
vet still attractive. In the. Musette of 
the second Minuet there was some effec- 
tive work “Sull Ponticello’ (the bow 
played next to the bridge of the instru- 
ment) which gave a quaint squeakiness to 
the bagpipe effect which is the chief char- 
acteristic of the Musette. 

The little Serenade gave a splendid soi” 
to the violist, Mr. Ferir, (was it a viola 
d’amour?) a tender theme being supported 
entirely by pizzicato effects. There were 
some strikingly beautiful 
this, one of the best tone-colors 
viola d’amour. Brusque and hearty was 
the final Burlesca, and 
styles fitted well to represent the moods 
of the great Italian playwright, for Gol- 
doni was the Moliere of Italy. 

One point we note with pleasure in con- 
nection with this performance. The strings 
of the orchestra have again reached their 
highest standard of brilliancy. Nothing 
more perfect from a technical point of 
view could possibly be desired. We are 
glad to state this since we have not always 


harmonics in | 
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direction 
have accustomed us te in the 20th century. 
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This work became a tri. 


umph for the string orchestra, and when | ne 
the applause rang out, Dr. Muck caused ‘rf 


the orchestra to rise and share with him. 
in the popular tribute. 


It was an ovation 
for both that was entirely earned. 

Here the concert might have stopped. It 
was now within a few minutes of an hour 
and a half in length and few cared espe- 
cially for a Mozart symphony as dessert. 
There was delicacy of reading and inter- 
pretation in the Andante and there was 
considerable dash in the opening Allegro. 
3ut the Finale was tame. It is neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor good red herring. 
It is not in the naively genial style of 
Havdn’s endings, nor is it in the resolute 
and earnest manner of a Beethoven. Mo- 
zort has here aimed at dramatic power, 
and the greatest dramatic power of orches- 
tral scoring of the 18th century becomes 
very tame beside whirlwinds in this 
which Strauss, Mahler & Co. 
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NOVELTIES ON THE. 
~SYMPHONY’S. BILL 


Second Concert Master Czerwonky 
Made His Debut as Soloist at 
‘Saturday Night’s Concert. 


a 


Three of the four. numbers on the | 
Symphony program Saturday night were | 
novelties—the overture to Humperdinck’s 
opera, “The Forced Marriage,”’ the 
Goldonian Intermezzi by Enrico Bossi 
and Alfred d’Ambro®8io’s Concerto in B 
minor, for violin and orchestra. The 
classical number was Mozart’s ever | 
beautifu] Symphony in D major. 

Richard Czerwonky, the second eet 
cert master of the orchestra, made his 


first appearance as a soloist in this 
country in the d’Ambrosio concerto. 
Mr. Czerwonky, who is 21 years old, 
played in-a lively, graceful and tasteful 
manner. The concerto itself is not a 
very impressive work, Of the novelties, 
indeed, the best impression was made by 
the Intermezzi by Bossi, who, by the 
way, is a famous Italian organist. The 
six little pieces fairly bubbled with 
beauty. “heir delightful spirit infected 
both orchestra and audience, and so the 
performance of them proved one of the 
greatest pleasures of the Symphon 

season so far. The Humperdinck work 
realized the most favorable expecta- 
tions, being sprightly, tuneful and 
worked out in a masterly fashion. Dr. | 


tion. 
-Handel’s Concerto for two wind choi 
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Symphony 


With Works of Three of 
Newer Composers, 


Although Symphony Hall was by no 
means crowded last night when the ‘Sym- 


i phony Orchestra gave the ninth in its 


series of concerts, what the audience lacked 


in size it made up in enthusiasm, and the 
works of the three comparatively new com- 
posers, Hurnipertinck, Bossi and D’Am- 
brosio, neard for the first tim ein Boston, 
were most cordiall y welcomed. } 

The young violinist, Richard Lezeruonky, 
was soloist of the evening, and his inter- 
pretation of D’Ambrosio’s concerto in B 
minor was superb. His beautiful tone, 
Jelicate touch, charmingly purling tech: 
nique and rare command of detailed color- 
ing showed to the best advantage in that 
composition, and when he had tinished the 
applause was most genuine, recalling him 
three times. ' 

So young an artist is such a rareity at 
a Symphony concert that the appearance 
of the handsome youth with the shock of 
blonde hair was more or les sof a surprise 
and misgivings as to his ability to reach 
the Symphony standard were whispered 
about from one pink ti pes ear to another 
but the seeming prejudice was short livec 


‘and before the first movement had been 


finished. 
Mr. Czernouky had his audience, 
hel dif, 


and 
enthralled to the end—and all 
ability was dispelled. 

In Humperdinck’s overture to the opera 
“Phe Forced Marritze,’ the orchestra’s 
tone. finish and beauty of ensemble“ were 
as fine as ever. 

The moods wer strikingly and wonder- 
the beginning of the 
with a motive typifying the forced 
joyful reconciliation. 

Bossi’s oldonian Intermezzi op. ods" in- 
eluding the six movements, Preludes e Min- 
uetta, Gagliardi, Coprifuoco, Minuetto e 
Musetta, Serenatina and Burlesca  WaAas 
proved almost an alarming contrast to the 
usual musie of symphony and received only 
stunted applause. Coming as a decided re- 
lief was Mozart’s Symphony in D major 
and in this the orchestra was again at 
home, and at its best | 


overture, 
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Conductor. 
Arranged by G. F. Kogel. 


1907-08 


Con moto. 


(First time at these concerts.) 
Soloist 


Programme. 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


(First time in Boston. ) 


CONCERTO in F major, for ORGAN, THREE HORNS 
‘The Redemption.” 


and STRINGS, Op. 137. 
I. Maestoso: 
II. Andante. 


III. Finale: 


CONCERTO in F major for STRINGS and Two WIND 


TOCCATA in D minor, (Peters Ed., vol. IV., No. 4) 
SYMPHONIC PIECE from the Poem-symphony. 


ORCHESTRAS. 
I. Pomposo. 


II. Allegro. 
III. A tempo ordi 


X. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, AT 8 P.M. 


dinario 
V. Allegro. 
(First time iu this form in Boston.) 


IV. Largo. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Mr. WALLACE GOODRICH. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


4 


CESAR FRANCK, 


HANDEL, 
RHEINBERGER, 
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Yer SYMPHONY CONCERT <<) 
he programme of the 10th publi - 
hearsal and concert of the Symphony 


Orchestra was as follows: Toccata for. 


organ in D minor, Bach; concerto in ¥ 
for strings and two wind orchestras, 
Handel (arr. by G. Kogel); concerto No, 
1. for organ, three horns and strings, 
-Rheinberger; symphonic piece from “The 
Redemption,” Cesar Franck. Mr. J. Wal- 
lace Goodrich was soloist. The numbers 
on the programme, with the exception of 
the Handel concerto, two or three move- 
ments of which have been given before 
in a different version, were performed for 
the first time at these concerts. 

Such a programme, devoted to a styls 
of music that we do not hear too much 
of ‘n these days, was an unusual gratifi- 
cation. The concertos by Handel and 

Rheinberger, which offered opportunities 
for the different divisions of the orchestra 
to display their capabilities, were not the 
least welcome features of the occasion. 

Mr. Goodrich opened the concert auspi- 
ciously with the Bach toccata, It hardly 
seemed, at first-—we are speaking of the 
Friday afternoon rehearsal—as if the 
newly-renvovated organ was strictly on 
“eood behavior,’ “and one felt *that~ Mr: 


Goodrich, having apprehensions of his | 


own, was proceeding rather gingerly. AS 
he progressed, however, this impression 
wore off. His solid musical attainments, 
his skill and fine taste in registration, 


and the glowing music that he dis-. 
coursed, gained him warm applause at the | 


conclusion of his performance. 


The concerto by Handel is by no means , 


one of the most extraordinary creations 


of that trenchant composer, but it is) 


lusty, wholesome, open-air music. The 
five pieces played yesterday are in the 
nature of short ‘‘divertimenti,’” and they 
give the impression of having been penned 
with the haste so characteristic of one of 
the most rapid music makers of any gen- 
eration. A fine, healthy vigor courses 
through the measures, which at their 
least point never fail to be entertaining. 
“Pomposo” is not a bad title applied to 
the first movement, with its vigorous 
stride. The third, where the wind play- 
ers gave a wonderful exhibition of their 
impeccable virtuosity, roused much friend- 
ly enthusiasm and the artists were com- 
‘pelled to bow their acknowledgments. 
‘They again did so at the conclusion of the 
last allegro, a. piece of breezy,- assertive 
‘humor which brought an end.to a pleas- 
wre that we would fain experience more 
often. 

A genuine organ concerto, In the high- 
est sense of the word, is rarely met with. 
In. the composition heard yesterday 


‘Rheinberger unites his unusual scholar- | 


‘ship and constructive power with dignity 
and worth of thematic material and a 
fine sonority in the scoring. It is a great 


work and would be wortny or wne Most 
respectful consideration if only by reason 
of the masterly handling of the organ in 
combination with the various groups of 
instruments. But more, it is sheer music, 
direct and concise in development, 
without a weak or extraneous passage in 
‘its broadly melodic measures. The im- 
| pressive motif that opens the first move- 
| ment is a figure that dominates the com- 
position in a striking manner and which 
“dds to its force and coherence. The fus- 
tive finale brings to a stirring conclusion 
a work that is not only excellent organ 
music but a masterpiece in the form of a 
concerto. Here Mr. Goodrich played with 
the utmost enthusiasm and authority, He 
ably seconded in his efforts by the 
! 


orchestra and there was again, to a still 
greater degree, demonstrative approval of 
a brilliant interpretation, 

The ‘‘Redemption’’ was composed in the 
period immediately following the Franco- 
Prussian war. The symphonic piece 
riven yesterday, which divides the work 
into two parts, was introduced at a later 
date. The score bears the inscription: 
“The ages pass. The. joy of the world 
which is transformed by the words of 
Christ.’’ 

There are Wagnerian moments tn this 
excerpt, but the scheme of key color, the 
instrumentation, the contour of the 
phrases and the lucid working out of the 
motifs, above all the subtle, intangible at- 
mosphere that pervades each measure, 
are all Franck’s own and they made a 
lasting impression, 

Franck is said to have lacked dramatic | 
| instinct and this is undoubtedly true to a 
(large degree. Such a side, however, must 
have existed in the character of the man, | 
| though by reason of his quiet life trans- 
lated into fervid mysticism and priestly 
eloquence, There are passages in many 
of his works which, if not dramatic in 
the theatrical sense of the term, are cer- 
tainly fraught with strong emotional sig- 
nificance, passages where his speech be- 
comes exceedingly poignant and impres- 
sive. Recall, for instance, that mighty 
coden of the last movement of the D 
minor symphony, where the themes that 
have been ‘heard béfore reappear, one by 
one, in response to the majestic sum- 
mons of the trombones, and pass by in 
superb processional, a never-to-be forgot- 
ten page. This orchestral interlude from 
the Redemption, is it not a soul-drama? 
After pages of supreme beauty, of touch- 
ing simplicity and naive adoration, that 
later swelis into triumphant praise, the 
pontifical proclamation by the brass is | 
a searching voice, a moving expertence, | 
'The music, by virtue of its solid struc 
ture and throbbing modern color, came as 
a worthy sequel to the other numbers of 
the programme, and it left an inefface- 
able memory. : 
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noms, The Symphony. He 
Mr. Goodrich is too wel 


tainer of so significant an institution as the 
Choral Art Society, as well as a solid and 
able teacher to need any characterization of 
his services to music in Boston and else- 
where. It is doubtful whether in his ver- 
satile activity many in the public at large 


are fully acquainted with his conspicuous - 
skill as a concert organist of serious ideals. ~ 


Furthermore, those who know his work as 


organist and choirmaster at Trinity Church - 


have limited opportunity to know the scope 
and variety of his attainments as an organ- 
ist in concert pieces. Few also know of the 
warm and unqualified praise which Charles 
Marie Widor, himself among the foremost 
organists of the world and sparing in his 
commendation, bestowed upon his brilliant 


pupil. The appearance of Mr. Goodrich, ~ 


therefore, as soloist at these concerts is 
in the nature of a welcome treat. The 
toecata and fugue by Bach, which began 
the programme, is well known to the fre- 
quenters of piano recitals, for it is a favor- 
ite opening number in a transcription by 


Tausig. While one must admire the ex-~- 


treme skill with which its effects are trans- 
ferred in dazzling brilliance to the special- 
ized technique of the piano, one must at the 
same time deplore the manifest injury to 
specific organ effects. It was doubly wel- 
come, therefore, to hear it in its original 


| version. Mr. Goodrich played this classic | 
| with dignity, restrained and yet adequate 


registration, a majestic and implacable 
rhythm that was a rare pleasure to hear. 
The superb outlines and the firm architec- 
tural structure stood out in clear relief, 
and the brilliant cadenzas assumed a legiti- 
mate and fitting climax which is not al- 
ways felt in the ingenious transcription 
by Tausig. 

In considering any combination of 
orchestra and organ, one is always 
tempted to recall Berlioz’s memorable 
and witty comparison that the relation 
between the two is that of emperor and 


pope, each supreme in his field but bound ° 


to clash sooner or later. Berlioz, of 
course, refers to the complete orchestra, 
and modern composers recognizing the 
justice of his criticism have limited the 
orchestra in such a way that it may offer 
the minimum of antagonizing sonority. 


Accordingly Rheinberger has wisely - 
seored his accompaniment for strings | 
and three horns. The organ assumes the | 


burden of replacing the customary wind 
instruments, while the horns for the 
most part sustain and enrich the sonority 
of the strings. The time was wnen 
Rheinberger was thought to be the com- 
ing composer, destined to neutralize tne 
baneful and growing influence of Wag- 
ner. His orchestral pieces were given a 
place upon our programmes, his piano- 
forte concerto was played by zealous en- 
thusiasts, his chamber music works were 
eagerly produced as novelties of interest. 


1 known in Bos OW 
- for his manifest abilities as an organizer, as— 
g@ conductor of orchestras, as the sus-— 


x 


/uittle “by _littlé “his: composmmons'™ 
disappeared from the sheer pressur 


more important works. It seems ee 


“his works for organ contain the best § 


his individuality, the most significa 
portions of his.message. This concert 
in F major is contrived with uncommeé 
skill as regards relation between orches=” 
tra and organ. One almost fotgets Bere. 
lioz’s aphorism in the rich contras of 


sonorities that never seem to jar, the’ 
opposition of organ and orchestra is* ale” 
gent: 


ways grateful, frequently ingenious and 


full of harmonious and often brilliant” 
effect. As regards the composition it- 
self the first movement contains the mm 
abstract beauty in its dignity and often+ 
times grandeur of mood. In the slow’ moves. 
ment the inspiration seems to flag some= 
what, although the opening is full of 
thoughtful poetry and the coda is distinct 
in its charm. If on a single hearing the 
finale seems to approach triviality, an un 


fitting end for a work of such definite elé>” 
vation of sentiment, it is brilliant and effec-— 
tive in its workmanship, and the thematic 
treatment is full of resource. Mr, Goodrich) 
played the concerto with reverent interpres) 
tation of the composer’s intentions, Hg, 
built up his climaxes with skilful command, 
of registration; the cadenza lent an appro-- 
priate atmosphere of imposing brilliancy 
befitting’ a solo instrument. As in the 
toecata his command of rhythm, his wil- 
lingness to let the organ speak for itself 
without attempting a velocity foreign to. 
the nature of the instrument, his delicate” 
intermixture of sonorities with the orches-. 
tra, all justify unquestionably the reput Lin 
tion which he has steadily earned as organ- 
ist. Moreover ihe choice of this. concerto. 
serves to recall to notice a concerto that is. 
a notable addition to a literature that is” 
all too scanty, as well as to convince stu- 
dents and audience alike of the claims 
which Rheinberger may still have upon thé” 
future. It only remains to add that Mr 
Goodrich was cordially and appreciatively 
recalled by an enthusiastic audience. he 4, 
E. B. He} 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
A Programme with Two Pieces of Organ 
Music and a Bettered Organ—A Concerto 
by Handel for the Artistry of the String 
and Wind Choirs—An Orchestral Frag- 


ment by Cesar Franck oid 
Save ____ flee 26 1G a7 iy : 
Perhaps Dr. Muck ‘‘unified”’ his rO= 
gramme at the Symphony Concert ydster-_ 
day by its. suggestion of the resources and 
the quality of his orchestra as it now is, 
For the first time since he has been the» 
conductor, the organ and- organ pieces) 
made a considerable part of the concert.” 
Now, the organ at SympHony Hall has” 
long been a law unto itself, and even 0 
the organist who might plhick courage to 
play it. Of late it has been newly disei- . 
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that ed yeste 
well it served his- purpose, , ; 
qualities he played, and what of the true 

traits of organ music are 
and Rheinberger’s concerto, which he chose 

for his pieces concern a department of mu- 

sic that requires a more special knowledge 

than that of the general reviewer, and they 

will be so discusséd in this place on Mon- 

day. Suffice it for the moment that Mr. 

Goodrich was. warmly, applauded; that his 

playing had unmistakable musical quality, 

and that the Toccata at least was stirring 

'to hear in the interplay of its sonorous 

voices. 

Five parts of a concerto in F major by 
Hiinde! for strings and two wind orches- 
tras, and the symphonic fragment from - 
César Franck’s orchestral and choral 
piece, ‘“‘The Redemption,’’ made the rest 
of the programme. The concerto consists 
for the most part of the spirited interplay 
of melody and figure, and the lusty answer- 
ing of instruments to instruments that 
Hiindel cultivated .in such _ pieces. The 
easy fertility, the animated invenifon, and 
the sure, straightforward stride of the mu- 
sic have kept the concerto fresh and vivid, 
and the added weight of tone that modern 
choirs for the strings and the winds gave 


y. 


it, increased its vitality and brought a S0- | 


nority that, in spite of the purists, might 
have pleased the superb Hiindel himself. 
Equally good to hear were the brilliancy, 
the precision, the euphony, and the sup- 
pleness of the strings of the orchestra. 
Their tone was clear ,warm, and bright; it 
leapt to the music; it had its very stride 
and accent, and with it went the beautiful 
Voices of the instruments of the wind 
choir, as warm, true, supple, and euphoni- 
ous in their kind. So played, the orchestral 
dialogue that makes the major part of the 
concerto was delightfully idiomatic and 
alternately graceful or brilliant to the ear. 
It seemed a new variation of the pure 
pleasure of musicai sound, and rightly did 
Dr. Muck bid Mr. Longy to his feet to re- 
ceive the applause of the audience. 

In the orchestral fragment from César 
Franck’s ‘“‘Redemption”’ these and other 
virtues of the band shone as vividly. It is 
beautiful music though it does follow the 
familiar form, methods and voice that 
Franck was prone to use when: he would 
bring his simple devoutness and his pious 
exaltation to expression. Once more he 


in Bach’s Toccata — 
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seeks and attains luminosity of tone; once | 


more the melodies have clear, soft, rapt 
voice; once more they mounted with ris- 
_ing and absorbing intensity, until the music 


| ils suffused with a singularly simple and’ 


deep beauty that is of its own kind'and of 
the unique spirit that imagined and ex- 
pressed it, It was the first time in which 
Dr. Muck has conducted music by Franck, 
and he and his men played it with seem- 
ingly very true and fine understanding. 
They neither exaggerated nor dimmed it. 
They kept its long, streaming lines; they 
brought its glamor; and they expressed its 
pure intensity. kbs be 
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AUDIENCES 


P a t 
Coal si *e ’ 


“Such Disrespect Not 
Found in Europe,” Says 
Dr, Muck 


Roston Symphony audiences, who 
have been called “the best listeners 
to music in the world,’’ may be sur- 
prised to hear that Dr. Karl Muck, 
leader of the orchestra, says that ‘‘no- 
where in Europe would it be possible 
to find as disrespectful an audience 
as that which throngs to Symphony 
Hall each Friday afternoon.” 


éLEAVE BEFORE FINISH” 


Dr. Muck, who reads but does not 
speak English, said last night, his wife, 
icting as interpreter, that last Friday 
he had been forced to stop the orchestra 
n the middle of a symphony because of 
the noise that was being made by people 


eaving their seats before the piece was 
‘inished, 

“T have conducted in many of the 
music-loving cities of Europe,’’ contin- 
ied Dr. Muck, “‘and never have I played 
fore audiences that persist in leaving | 
their seats before the orchestra  fin- 
‘shes, as here in Boston. 

“The evening audiences are far superio 
ind have given me littlé cause of com- 
slaint. But the afternoon audiences have 
been troublesome since the first of the sea- 
son, and-the tumult became so noticeable 
last Friday that I had to stop the orches- 
tra until the hall was quiet.” 


SYMPHONY 
TICKETS FOR SALE. WADSWORTH, .40 
State street, Room 47. Telephone Main 4684-1. 
Ht( A): 014 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Two season tickets for Saturday evénings for 
sale. Floor, K, $30 each. Address H.'P: V:, 
Boston Transcript. 2t(A), ° 018 
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' Symphony rehearsal audience. 
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An Episode and_a Moral 
To the Editor of the Transcript: 

At last the just and well-merited rebuke 
has come, too long deferred, and heartily 
welcomed by the musical portion of the 
The sharp 
rap of Dr. Muck’s baton, stopping the or- 


| chestra, was a rap which struck elsewhere 


than on the conductor’s desk, and let us 
earnestly hope its effect will b& taken to 
heart by that restless element which, con- 
stantly increasing and a source of disturb- 
ing annoyance to others, seems unable or 
unwilling to stay out a concert, whether it 
ends punctually at four or is prolonged a 
few minutes. This disturbing departure is 
most unfair and discourteous to a conduc- 
tor, and cannot fail to upset his equilibrium, 
unless he be absolutely phlegmatic amd 
lacking in temperament. If I am not much 
at fault in memory this untimely exodus 
occurred in marked dégree at Dr. Muck’s 
very first concert, and was certainly not an 
act of consideration toward a newcomer, 
nor one calculated to establish his faith in 
either our musical culture our courtesy or 


| our consideration. 
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AT (0TH SYMPHOM 


Organ Music by Bach and. 
Rheinberger Is Played 
by Goodrich, 


BY PHILIP HALE. i 
The 10th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, | 
took place last night in Symphony Hall. 
The programme was as follows: | 
Toccata in D minor for organ..............Bach 

Concerto for strings and two wind choirs.. 
Handel 

Corfcerto in F major for organ, strings and 
three NWorns.....6..+-+e+ee------- heinberger 

Symphonic piece from ‘‘The Redemption’’.. 
Cesar Franck 
Handel’s concerto for strings and two 
wind orchestras was played here un- 
der Mr. Nikisch in the Christmas week 
of 1891. Last night Dr. Muck pre- 


sented a version of movements of this) 
work arranged and edited by Gustav | 
F. Kogel, but he in turn edited Kogel’s | 
arrangement, in some instances re-, 
turning to Handel’s text, as in the 
Largo, where Kogel had without war- 
rant given certain passages to a solo 
} violin, - 
Kogel took five of the original eight” 
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iFranck’s 


FINE PROGRAMME — 


And five are enough, for as the music 
was performed last night there was a 
desire for’ more of it. The first move- 
ment, ‘‘Pomposo,’’ recalled Mr: Runci-— 
man’s admirable characterization, ‘‘Mr. 

George Frideric Handel is by far the 
most superb personage one meets in 
the history of music.’’ The hearer had 
the sarme feeling listening a few years 
ago to the opening movement of one of 
Handel’s piano suites as played by Mr. 
Bauer. This pride of wig and clouded 
cane is peculiar to Handel among all 
compogers, 

There is also a massive directness, a 
haughty sturdiness that we do not find 
elsewhere. There is sea-coal, beef: and 
ale in this music. Nor do we find in 
other composers of his period the lovely 
melodic quality that distinguishes the 
Largo in this concerto, It is hard to 
say whether this movement or the pre- 
ceding one, in which the chief oboe parts 
were played exceedingly well by Messrs, 
Longy and Mueller, gave the more pleas- 
ure. The whole concerto was played 
finely and also with amazing gusto. 
Would that we could hear more of Han- 
del’s music! At present he is Known 
in this country as the composer of **The 
Messiah,” the variations entitled “The 
‘Harmonious Blacksmith’’ and the mon- 
strous perversion of a simple operatic 
air dignified, forsooth, py the title ‘““Han- 
del’s Largo.’’ 

Fhe Symphonic Piece from Cesar 
poem symphony, “The Re- 
demption,’’ was performed here for the 
first time.. It was meet and fitting that 
it was played in Christmas week, for 
the motto of ‘the composition is as fol- 
lows: “The ages pass. The joy of the 
world transformed and made radiant by 
the words of Christ.’’ Some of. the 
thematic material is taken from mo- 
tives that preceded; a Christmas song, 
the Archangel’s air; but the chief theme 
was found by Franck for this second 
verston of the Symphonic Piece, and 
the theme is, indeed, of a celestial char- 
acter, nor was Chabrier extravagant 


| when he called the theme ‘‘music itself.”’ 


Only the second theme in the slow 


| movement of the Ninth Symphony. can 


be compared with it for its serenity, 
and vet deep emotion. The other themes 
in the Symphonic Piece have decided 
character. and the suggestion of the | 
Angelic Host is almost overpowering in 
its simple grandeur, but this chief mo- 
tive slowly elaborated and always won- 
derfully sonorous is the dominating 
feature of the composition. In bringing 
out the full beauty of such music the 
first problem of all is to take as though 
instinctively the proper. the only pace 
for the chief melodic theught. Dr. 
Muck was singularly fortunate in this, 
and on this foundation he reared a 
stately cathedral of tonal devotion. 

Mr. Goodrich played the toccata and 
fugue that is known to concert-goers 
through Tausig’s thunderous tran- 
scription for the piano. It is one of 
the most dramatic of Bach’s works, a 
virtuoso piece after the manner of 
Buxtehude. The first section has a fine 
extravagance, and the spirit is de- 
moniacal in its fire and energy. The 
fugue section is of less sustained in- 
terest, and in order to Keep the atten-. 
tion of the hearer the pace should be 
maintained with inexorable rigor. Mr. 
Goodrich. gave an excellent. perform- 
anee, especially of the opening and 
closing sections, iy 

The fugue might perhaps have been 
performed*«with more sustained fury. - 
Mr. Goodrich’s registration ‘was judi- - 


. 





lous. "At Was Nov-peuTung through an We 
‘Gttempt after infinite va aye it was 


ry and monotonous through mis- 
Peken and ignorant conservatism, 
Rheinberger’s organ concerto was also 
played for the first time at these con- 
certs. The composer was unusually suc- 
cessful in this: in the gstablishment.: of 
a blend of his orchestra. and the organ 
which are apt to stand apart, the one 
distrustful or jealous of the other, or to 
quarrel openly. Rheinberger is often 
called a pedant, and it is not to be de- 
nied ‘that in his teaching as in much of 
his. music he displayed Knowledge rather 
than inspiration; but with all his nar- 
rowness he had a romantic streak in his 
nature. This is shown in some Of his or- 
‘gan sonatas, in’the beautifully melan- 
choly little organ fugue written on 
Fesca’s name, and in this concerto, 
which as performed by Mr. Goodrich and 
the orchestra gave immediate pleasure 
and made a marked impression. 


MUSICAL 
MATTERS 


Wallace Goodrich the 
Symphony Soloist. 


Paderewski Will Play Tonight at 
Pension Fund Benefit. 


Concert by Longy Club— 
Other Events 
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The 10th Symphony program was pAn- 
usually interesting for the organ ‘fig- 
ured largely in the music, two of the 
four numbers utilizing the instrument, 
which was played by Mr Wallace Good- 


| 


grand instrument not only 
sweet, but the prompt and harmonious 
responses showed the admirable work- 
manship of the mechanical part of the 
organ. ' 


Mr Goodrich is a thorough master of 
the instrument and being very familiar 
with this one his interpretations were 
of a superior order. The dynamic va- 
riations and changes of stops were 


made in a manner unusually quiet and | 


his admirable style of managing pedals 
and stops showed little of the spas- 


modic violence so frequently displayed - 


by organists. 

The Bach toceata is one of many in- 
termittent little harmonies that call for 
rapid finger work in the lighter regis- 
ters. These Mr Goodrich fingered 
deftly, handling the changing stops 
without any fuss. These responses were 
prompt and the. combinations blended 
perfectly. Of a more exacting nature 
was the Rheinberger concerto, played 
with part of the orchestra. In this the 
tonal pitch of instrument and the or- 
chestra were even throughout. 

Against a string orchestra and three 
horns the organ voices showed up bril- 
liantly, the upper parts with the vio- 
lins and the 
deeper brasses. The grandeur of the 
first movement was impressively pre- 
sented, and the florid finale went very 
smoothly, the big instrument being kept 
in splendid unison by Mr Goodrich. Tre 
soloist was cordially welcomed, heartily 
applauded and recalled several times 
after each selection. 

In the Handel concerto, which is 
rather old-fashioned in form and treat- 
ment, the wind orchestras and strings 
for which it was written are to be cred- 
ited with admirable work in the elab- 
orate musical conversations that run 
through the composition. The members 
of the wind contingents played their 
difficvlt running phrases in the third 
movement so smoothly and in such fine 
unison that they were marked for spe- 
cial recognition by the audience. Dr 
Muck’s reading of the ‘*Redemption’’ 
poem by Franck was notably dignified 
and impressive, 

This week’s program will have for 
soloist Mme Teresa Carreno, the cele- 
brated pianist, who has been absent 
from this country for several years, 
She will play the D minor concerto by 
Edward MacDowell, who studied with 
her at the beginning of his career as a 
pianist. There will be a novelty num- 
ber, Hermann Bischoff’s E major sym- 
phony, and Dvorak’s ‘Carnival’ over- 
iture will close the program, 
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Goodrich, whose handsome wife (nee: Jan. -3, with 


Boardman) looked very natty in a dark 


gray tailored gown. 


Near her sat. T. 
Adamowski, enjoying to the utmost the 


pian-forte’ No. 2, 


playing by his former associates, Dur-} ture, ‘“arneval.”’ 


ing the intermission many promenade 


through the _ spacious 
changing season’s greetings. 


Noticed especially were Mrs. Karl Muck, 


corridors, 


ex-' 


| MUSICAL MATTERS | 
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in dark purple and violet trimmed hat; 


Mrs. Bryce Allan, in black, her corsage 
adorned with Parma violets; Mrs. Guy 
Arthur Welland Blake, 
George Nickerson, in black with 
shoulder cape of seal and wearing 
a black velvet toque with white feather; . 


Norman, Mrs. 
Mrs. 


dee 


Mrs. George Lee, in dark purple velvet; 


Mrs. Edwin Upton Curtis, 
broadcloth and becoming 


Theodore P. Gooding, Mrs. Lizzie Whip- 
Devlin, 

Montgomery 
her debutante daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis I. Amory, 


John 


Be Pierce, Mrs. 
Mrs. 


eFord Bigelow, 
Sears, 


Mary Shreve Ames, Mrs. S. 


in mode 


hat; Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Helen; 


Miss 
Huntington 


Wolcott, Mrs. Arthur Astor Carey, Mrs. 


Abby Linnell, 


Miss Forbes, Mrs. Charles 


leaf, Mrs. John L. Thorndike and daugh-. ”: 
ter, Olivia; Miss Katherine Foote, Mrs, | tions. 
Richard Hamlen Jones with Mrs. Forbes! chestral but an organ solo. 


Mrs. L. Cartaret Fenno, | 


Mrs. J. Forbes Conant, Miss MacNichol, | It will be seen that this was a concert 


of peculiar, but very successful combina- 


H. Green- 


of the Chromatic Club and many more 


with new faces in evidence, presumably | 


holiday guests of subscribers. 


Society will turn out handsomely next. 


week to greet Teresa Carren 


many warm friends here to extend so-. 


cial courtesies. 


ORGAN MUSIC AT se -30,14 
DAWN REGULAR CONCE 
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Novelties and most acceptable novel- 


RT 


ties at that were offered at the regular 
concert by the Symphony Orchestra 
Saturday night. 
Solo instrument of the evening, and 
used without the orchestra and with it. 
Bach’s tocecata in D minor, the Peters’ 
edition, was the first number. Mr. 
Goodrich demonstrated his superiority 
in organ playing by his superb pedal 
technique, although there might be 


room for doubt of his judgment’ in 
registration. The number was 
welcome 


a most 


variation. Handel’s concerto 


in F for strings and two wind orches- 
tras (Kogel’s arrangement) was the sec- 
ond number. 


In this, especially in the 
third. movement, the public had oppor- 


The big organ was the 


i may show:— 
PROGRAMME, 


Bach—Toccata for Organ alone. 
Handel—Concerto in F, 
wind orchestras. 
| Mieinberger—Conckrto in F, ‘for 
horns and strings. 
| Franck—Symphonic Piece from 
tion. 


Soloist, 


| 


Mr. Wallace Goodrich. 


forward to the Console. 


| 


brilliant interpretation of Bach’s 


<2 nS 

* 

we - 
” 


rt 


TWO SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


The first of these was the regular con- 
cert of Saturday. Yet it was not quite as 
‘“regular’’ as usual, as the following list 


D minor. 
for strings and two 


Organ, three 


“The Redemp- 


The opening number was not or- 
Mr, Wallace 
Goodrich was warmly greeted as he came 
He immediately 
justified this reception by giving a very 


great 


Toccata, which has been heard frequently 


in its piano transcription, which we think 


Only distorts it. 


Almost all Bostonians 


know how effective the organ ig in Sym- 


phony Hall. The brilliant solo w 


ith its 


fugal culmination was only a foretaste of 
a still better display of the instrument 


combined with orchestra. 
of the Toccata, Mr. Goodrich was 
applauded and recalled. 

His playing of Bach is modern a 
tractive. 


idea. {It may seem strange to sta 


At the close 


much 


~ 


ee 


nd at- 


In this he follows the French 


te but 


one can often hear Bach played better in | 


Paris than in Germany, becaus 


e the 


French do not treat him in a pedantic 
‘manner but employ shading and contrasts 
as in works of the more modern school, 


‘in which they are quite right. 
mans often make Bach pedantic and 
; thelr performance of his works. 


ample of the old form, 


The. Ger- 


dry in 


Handel's Concerto was a splendid ex- 
It had been revised 


rich. Two selections were given for the 
first time at these concerts and two had 
their ‘first times’’ in this city. So all 
in all Dr Muck offered Bach, Handel, 


Wallace Goodrich 
alpine ged and Franck in particularly Star Attraction 


The organ has lately been repaired 
and its prominence in the program was) | 
practically a test of its quality, for the 
Bach and Rheinberger numbers varied | 
sufficiently in style to enable Mr Good 
rich to exhibit the resources of the in- 
strument quite fully. The different va-. 
rieties of tone colors were clear and 
‘true, the effects of the deep pedal stops | 


twice, once by Kogel and once by Dr. 
. Muck, both times in a faithful spirit, pre- 
serving all the old-fashioned pomp. and 


orchestra occupies first place among 
musical organizations. A passage for 
oboes, a duet seemingly impossible of 
performance, was played with an eg ytg hose)" oat 
artistry and ease that challenged the : ad some fine work to do in 
world and. brought forth suci applause (the second movement and they were per- 
| that Dr. Muck directed the artists, Mr. fect in performance. In this connection it 
| Pony | anid Mr. Lenom to acknowledge may be remembered that Handel, more 
: | the demonstration. than any other composer, was responsible 
Symphony Hall Well Filled With. | Rheinberger’s concerto in F for organ, : for the introduction of the horn into the | 
Society People for the Tenth | three horns and strings was the thir English orchestras. The Briton held the | 
Rehearsal of Orchestra. 


|; number, played for the first time at * horn to be an out-door 
| Symphony concert. Mr. Goodrich was cised Handel roundly tin tahiner Peete 

eyo ol, Ae, 2%, a7 
Symphony Hall was filled yesterday 


| 
| 
|; tunity to observe a reason why the 


| 
a pupil of the author and gave - rough instrument” in orchestral works. | 
| 


~scholarly interpretation of the work ‘ > 
which, by the way, is most fascinating. The third movement had that trouble. | 
some mark—'‘A Tempo Ordinario’’. 


Franck’s symphonic poem, “The Re- 


’ 


This | 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Sunday Evening, December 29, 1907, at eight o'clock 


CONCERT 
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he Boston 
ymphony Orchestra 
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Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 6, “Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74 
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"tomer ha ”; Dr. Muck took it as a 
pretto”. What a pity it is that 
‘Handel did not avail themselves of the 


pendulum invention of the Frenchman,. 
Etienne Loulie, and mark their tempi by | 


a string of varying length with a bullet 
at the end of it, as ‘‘Half-notes, 36 inches’’ 
_Bighth-notes, 10 inches”, etc. It would 
have saved modern conduc 
amount of trouble, aeepiiad wena 
But this third movement was remark- 
able for a most brilliant duet for two 
Oboes, so well-played by Messrs. Longy 
and Mueller that they were obliged to bow 
their acknowledgments of the apprecia- 
tion of the audience over and over again 
The finale again gave the horns good 
opportunities and again they played excel- 
lently. The whole work was successful 
and the old-fashioned style of it was not 
(oor Behar dp attractive feature. 
otner success followed in - 
markable concert,—an organ yeni Ad Ba 
beautiful construction. Organ concertos 
are rare matters in modern concerts. Few 
composers can blend the two elements or- 
gan and orchestra, successfully. Guilmant 
has done so in works which lean somewhat 
to the sentimental side, but are very deftly 
made nevertheless. But this concerto of 
Rheinberger’s was sturdy and manly 
piquant and well-contrasted. It had he 
0 pangsenba of melody and of course the old 
rvative avoi noder ; 
0 hat Pea xided modern ugliness and 
It has become the fashion to 
Rheinberger as a manufacturer of one hy 
meistermusick,’’ artificial compositions in 
Which skill takes the place of poetic in- 
spiration; but the one little part-song. ‘‘The 
Stars are shining in Heaven,’”’ might prove 
abundantly that there was a roimantie spot 
“yg professorial heart. , 
Oo us this organ concerto was > 
of the concert. The forces were be het 
blended and there was such ease in the 
leading of the voices, such charm in the 
‘melodies and their development, that each 
movement became a delight, alfhough the 
dignity of the Andante and the sprightly 
figure treatment of the Finale were the 
best portions of the work. In the Andante 
reine ng again did excellent work. Alto- 
it was a displ, 
Coil lado al splay night for Organ, 
Mr. Goodrich was at his very best in the 
concerto. His registration, his manual and 
pedal work, the brilliancy of the cadenza 
his absolute surety in ensemble effects all 
call for hearty and sincere praise. He was 
recalled twice at the close of the work 
-Altogether it was the best organ perfor- 
™Mmance we have yet had in Symphony Hall; 


ture. y such in the fu- 


ae saint op of the subject 
ption. His cortra 

and his piety here went peopenlt: Maas ta 
hand with a very different result from that 
‘Spun out of the same theme by the less 
sincere and less ab’ Gounod. There was 
“& most ingenious a. u yet unforced inter- 
twining of figures in this and a lofty climax 
‘at the end, ber tromk.ues were added 
with mighty power to the culmination.’ Yet 


an ‘“‘Alle-| 
Bach and} 
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‘a light orchestral background. 
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message to the entire concert public. 


AUD GOODRICH AT 
CET 


sleet * 


| 3 “Pee ee ¢ 
Rendition of Difficult Selectio 


Wins Approval of En- 
thusiastic Audience, 


Wallace Goodrich, soloist at the tenth 
Symphony concert last night, was wel- 
comed by a large and enthusiastic audience 
when he played Bach’s Toccata in D minor 
and Rheinberger’s concerts in EF major. 

toth selections were played with the 
rare beauty which the artist’s unusual 
gifts of appreciation of moods, tonal sense 
and imaginative powers impart to his in 
terpretation, Bach’s Toecata, which opene 
the evening’s program, was composed while 
Baca was court organist in Winnar. It was 
cendered by Mr. Goodrich with a fine sense 
sf all its delicate beauty and in this his 
splendid technical facility appeared to the 


very best advantage. 


Orchestra Sympathetic. 


Handel’s Concerto in F major, consist- 


ing of five movements, was second on the 
programme. Dr. Muck’s reading of it was 
characteristically authoritative and con- 
vincing and the orchestra responded in 
true sympathy. It was indeed an inspiring 
performance. ; 

In his concerts in F major for organ, 
Rheinberger shows the motlernism of com- 
position and the modern capacity of in- 
struments. The first Maestoso is like an 
intonation of the magnificat and the com- 
oser has succeeded. in keeping the organ 
n high relief as a solo instrument, with 
| The mur- 
mur of strings and horns stand as siihou- 
ette in Andanto, the second movement, 
Goodrich showed his fine, 


n the organ. | 
doetich a Rheinberger Pupil. 


Mr. Goodrich studied under Rheinberger | 


in Munich in 1894, and that fact may to 
some extent account for his happy reuder- 
ing of the great conce-t. 

Cesar Franck’s Symphonic poem from 
“The Redemption,” which followed, had an 
entirely different message, but was ziven 
by the orchestra in the same sincere way, 
with the same artistic finisna, 

In this poem the melancholy conditions 
of Paganism are depicted in the notes of 
eallo and contra basses, where strife after 
pleasure and yices have put men in a con- 
idition of chaos and restlessness. The good 
‘tidings of redemption from this state are 
appropriately heralded by trumpets and 
bassoon, while the strings give the ex- 
cited emotions. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Sunday Evening, December 29, 1907, at eight o clock 


CONCERT 


BY 


The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


IN AID OF ITS 


| PENSION FUND 


Programme 
Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 6, “Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74 


Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
Allegro con grazia 

Allegro molto vivace 
Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 73 


Beethoven 


Allegro 
Adagio un poco moto 
Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo 


Soloist, Mr. PADEREWSKI 
a 
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Bret 0”. 

‘Handel did 

pendulum invention of the 
Etienne Loulie, 


site , 86 inches’’, 
_“Highth-notes, 10 inches’, ete. It would 


‘have saved modern conductors an endless 
amount of trouble, 

But this third movement was remark- 
able for a most brilliant duet for two 
_oboes, so well-played by Messrs. Longy 
and Mueller that they were obliged to bow 
their acknowledgments of t 
tion of the audience over and Over again. 

The finale again gave the horns good 
opportunities and again they played excel- 
lently. The whole work was successful 
and the old-fashioned style of it was not 
its least attractive feature. 

Another ‘success followed 
markable concert,—an Organ concerto of 
beautiful construction. Organ concertos 
are rare matters in modern concerts. Few 
composers can blend the two elements, or- 
gan and orchestra, successfully. Guilmant 
has done so in works which lean somewhat 
to the sentimental side, 
made nevertheless. But this concerto of 
Rheinberger’s was Sturdy and manly 
piquant and well-contrasted. It had an 
abundance of melody and of course the old 
conservative avoided modern ugliness and 
mystification. 

It has become the fashion to think of 
Rheinberger as a manufacturer Of ‘‘Kapell- 
meistermusick,”’ artificial compositions in 


in this very re- 


Which skill takes the place of poetic in-— 


Spiration; but the one little part-soneg. ‘‘The 
Stars are shining in Heaven,” might prove 
‘abundantly that there was a romantie spot 
in the professorial heart. 

To us this organ concerto was the gem 
‘of the concert. The forces were perfectly 
blended and there was such ease in the 
leading of the voices, such charm in the 
melodies and their development, that each 
Movement. became a delight, alfhough the 
dignity of the Andante and the sprightly 
figure treatment of the Finale were the 
best portions of the work. 


the horns again did excellent work. Alto- 


gether it was a display night for Organ, | 


Horns and Oboes. 

Mr. Goodrich was at his very best in the 
concerto. His registration, his manual and 
pedal work, the brilliancy of the cadenza, 
his absolute surety in ensemble effects, all 
call for hearty and sincere praise. He was 
recalled twice at the close of the work. 
“Altogether it was the best organ perfor- 
mance we have yet had in Symphony Hall: 
‘may there be many more such in the fu- 
‘ture. 

* Cesar Franck had his foot upon his na- 
tive heath in the treatment of the subject 
‘of the Redemption. His coatrapuntal skill 
vand his piety here went properly hand in 
hand with a very different result from that 
“Spun out of the same theme by the less 
Sincere and less ab’ Gounod. There was 
@ most ingenious a. u yet unforced inter- 
twining of figures in this and a lofty climax 
‘at the end, whfn tromk.ues were added 
with mighty power to the culmination.’ Yet 


he apprecia- | 


In the Andante | 
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message to the entire concert public. 
Possibly such a work would gain with 
the public if they could have the chief fig- 
ures set forth before their eyes to follow. 
If the programme-book could add such fig- 
| ures in the case of many works it would 
/be a gain. The Philadelphia Programme 
| book does this a little, the Pittsburg book 
‘somewhat more, but the Cincinnati Sym- 
'phony Programme Book is a model in this 
respect, giving only the most salient points, 
such as can readily» be retained in mind 
by every reader, and printing eyery im- 
portant figure and theme. The addition of 
such figures and themes would not detract 
hn the least degree from the p=sséent thor- 
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but are very deftly | 
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splendid tech 
very best advantage. 

Orchestra Sympathetic. 


Handel’s Concerto in F major, consist- 


ing of five movements, was second on the 
programme. Dr. Muck’s reading of it was 
characteristically authoritative and con- 
vincing and the orchestra responded in 
true sympathy. It was indeed an inspiring 
erformance. 
In his concerts in F major for organ, 
Rheinberger shows the moternism of com- 
position and the modern capacity of in- 
struments. The first Maestoso is like an 
intonation of the magnificat and the com- 
oser bas succeeded, in keeping the organ 
n high relief as a solo instrument, with 
a light orchestral background. The mur- 
mur of strings and horns stand as siihou- 
‘ette in Andanto, the second movement, 
‘and in this Mr. Goodrich showed his fine, 
mastery the organ. 


n 
} 
doetich a Rheinberger Pupil. | 


Mr. Goodrich studied under Rheinberger 


in Munich in 1894, and that fact may to: 
some extent account for his happy reuder- 
ing of the great conce-t. 

Cesar Franck’s Symphonic poem from 
“The Redemption,” which followed, had an 
‘entirely different message, but was ziven 
by the orchestra in the same sincere way, 
with the same artistic finisn, 

In this poem the melancholy conditions 
of Paganism are depicted in the notes of 
eello and contra basses, where strife after 
pleasure and vices have put men in a con- 
idition of chaos and restlessness. The good 
tidings of redemption from this state are 
appropriately heralded by trumpets and 
bassoon, while the strings give the ex- 
cited emotions. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Sunday Evening, December 29, 1907, at eight o clock 


CONCERT 


BY 


| [The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


IN AID OF ITS 


| PENSION FUND 


Programme 


Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 6, “Pathetic,” in B minor, Op. 74 


Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
Allegro con grazia 

Allegro molto vivace 
Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


Beethoven Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 73 


Allegro 
Adagio un poco moto 
Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo 


Soloist, Mr. PADEREWSKI 
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into its mass to emerge wilh Fo area’ 
is the flutes. and the ‘cellos had sung their. 
taemes. The Beethoven E-flat concerto, a 
vying with a solo instrument, covers — 


a range from heroics to lyrics. Its royalty 


is the magnificent uneconcern of the com- 
poser in brushing aside all.tinsel ornaments 


and letting it stand forth in its bold, stark 


outline; and the royalty of its performance _ 


-Jast night was of the same spirit. 


Restrained to the opening cadenza (fur-— 


nished as an innovation in His time, by the 
composer for the express purpose of keep- 
ing it in restraint), lyric in the long pas- 
sages whgre we look to hear the instrument . 
sound wiry, thunderous in his climaxes, 
the pianist, as one Olympian understanding 


‘another. As far as possible where such a 


display of artistry and feeling was in- 
volved, tne performance was almost im- 
personal in its merging of the player with 


the thing played. It was altogether the | 
E-flat concerto receiving a full enunciation | 


and little, if any, of the soloist exploiting 
his powers. 
Following the orchestral concert on the 


printed program came the informal piano- | 


forte recital, which, by appearances, the 
pianist gracefully consented to carry off at 
a sitting. The first of the five encore num- 


bers, the Chopin Ballade in A-flat, was a 


piece of creative imagination taking the 
Chopin music. for a text. To be sure, it had 
all of the composer in it, but it had con- 
siderably more. The same was true of the 
waltz, the familiar octave étude (which 
suffered metamorphosis into something rich 
and strange) and the A-flat polonaise which 
brought this part of the programme to a 
climax. 

The concert opened with the ever-popu- 
lar and ever-appealing ‘“‘Symphony Pa- 
thetique’’ of Tschaikovski, which never 
fails to throw the web of its Slavic discon- 
tent over the more placid Anglo-Saxon, 


‘rousing him to wonder whether, after all, 


things are for the best. At all events, he 
has to acknowledge that its tempests, its 
defiance, and its protests are  super- 
personal. 

Once more last night the alaviow of Mr. 
Paderewski raised the question of an artist 
dissatisfied with his medium, whose mas- 
tery of it enly serves to remind him of its 


limitations. Is dissatisfaction, the sense. 


of limitation, the price that must be paid 


for complete mastery of an art? To be jm 


worthy of the thing desired, we must be 
able to despise it, are the words of the 
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Symphony Hall: Mr. Paderewski 


An authoritative performance, the em- 
peror of pianists in the emperor of piano- 
forte concertos, was the impression left by 
Mr. Paderewski’s playing at the Pension 
Fund concert last night. He dominated the 
orchestra; again, he merged his instrument 
into its mass to emerge triumphantly after 
the flutes and the "cellos had sung their 
themes. The Beethoven E-flat concerto, a 
symphony with a solo instrument, covers 
a range from heroics to lyrics. Its royalty 
is the magnificent unconcern of the com- 
poser in brushing aside all tinsel ornaments 
and letting it stand forth in its bold, stark 
outline; and the royalty of its performance 
last night was of the same spirit. 

Restrained to the opening cadenza (fur- 
nished as an innovation in His time, by the 


composer for the express purpose of keep- - 


ing it in restraint), lyric in the long pas- 
sages where we look to hear the instrument 
sound wiry, thunderous in his climaxes, 
the pianist, as one Olympian understanding 
another. As far as possible where such a 
display of artistry and feeling was in- 
volved, tne performance was almost im- 
personal in its merging of the player with 
the thing played. It was altogether the 
E-flat concerto receiving a full enunciation 
and little, if any, of the soloist exploiting 
his powers. 

Following the orchestral concert on the 
printed program came the informal piano- 
forte recital, which, by appearances, the 
pianist gracefully consented to carry off at 
a sitting. The first of the five encore num- 
bers, the Chopin Ballade in A-flat, was a 
piece of creative imagination taking the 
Chopin music for a text. To be sure, it had 
all of the composer in it, but it had con- 
siderably more. The same was true of the 
waltz, the familiar octave étude (which 
suffered metamorphosis into something rich 
and strange) and the A-flat polonaise which 
brought this part of the programme to a 
climax. 

The concert opened with the ever-popu- 
lar and ever-appealing ‘‘Symphony Pa- 
thetique’’ of Tschaikovski, which never 
fails to throw the web of its Slavic discon- 
tent over the more placid Anglo-Saxon, 
rousing him to wonder whether, after all, 
things are for the best. At all events, he 
has to acknowledge that its tempests, its 
defiance, and its protests are super- 
personal. 

Once more last night the playing of Mr. 
Paderewski raised the question of an artist 
dissatisfied with his medium, whose mas- 
tery of it only serves to remind him of its 
limitations. Is dissatisfaction, the sense 
of limitation, the price that must be paid 
for complete mastery of an art? To be 
worthy of the thing desired, we must be 
able to despise it, are the words of the 
sage. And what is the case with the 
pianist? Ynenms. Wee .30+ /F 07 
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The dying year was sent on its ~° ay 
into history by two memorable seidele 
by the Boston Symvhony Orchestra one, 
the regular or tenth of the season on 
Saturday night, another the pension 
fund concert last night. At the firet 


Wallace Good@rich, organist, was soloist; 


‘at the second, I. J. Paderewski, pianist, 
y was the attraction. 


The nension ‘und concert was a rare 


,treat from every. point of view. Not 
only was the artist in the best of humor 
.but the orchestra was in record imaking 
mood ani the combination of the world’s 


sreatest pianist and best vrenes.ra pro- 


, duced .a result at once satisfactory ang 
inspiring. 


The audience ast night in Symphony 


'In}] was limited by the walls of the 


ivikiing., Every seat was occupied when 
Dr Muck raised his baton and along the 


isles on the boundcaries patrons stood 


‘three déep throughout the evening. 


Ls 


ipe 
result of the evening is the sweiling of 


ithe pension iund by exactly $4000, 


Pays Own Expenses. 
Mr. Paderewski donated his services, 


paying.all of his expenses coming from 


a middie West tour, the ninety-nine 


‘members of the orchestra of coursé 


contributing their time and talent and 
Dr. Muck donating his. 


The program was attractive. Tschalt-. 


kowsky’s ‘Pathetic’ symphony and 
Beethoven’s concerto for piano and, or- 
chestra in BE flat major, ‘‘The Emperor.” 
The symphony, as a whole, has been 
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nerformed more _ satisfactorily under | 


Mr. Gericke, especially in the first, sec- 
ond and last movements, but never 
before was the alle-;ro molto vivace, tha 
third, played with such nobleness. [ts 
martic! message was given with an 


artistry that commanded attention. and 


commanded everybody to sit.up and no- 
tice. It showed the extreme virtuosity 
‘of the strings, of the entire band for 
that matter, and Dr. Muck made the 


men acknowledge the applause, giving ~ 


them credit 
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- Paderewski was in the best of humor 
and played the somewhat. familiar con- 
certo with the culture of interpretation 


for which he is justly renowned. pd 
was delightfully informal turning to the 
audience in the second movement while 
reciting the theme and bowing gracious- 
ly to Mr. and Mrs. Vimothee Adam- 
owski, who sat near the stage At the 
conclusion of the aljlegro he left the 
'stool and grasped Dr. Muck’s ‘hand, 
| shaking it vigorously and bowing ta 
the players He repeated the act at 
| the conclusion of the concerto. The ore 
chestra remained seated and led the ap- 
plause, and the artist after a wait re- 
turned to the instrument and played 
' Chopin’s ‘‘Ballade’’ in A major. Then 
one of Chopin's mazurkas and. the 
“Etude,” op. and finished with the 
military polonaise in A. 

_The instrument used did not respond 
even to his wizard touch with the tone 
| produced at other verformances by the 
‘master, but any tonal defects were more 
| than covered by the exquisite technique 
| Of the performer. lLspectally noticeable 
| were the shortcoming of the instrument 

in the forte passages. i 
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PENSION FUND CONCERT. 

The first Loston Symphony Pension 
Fund concert of the season will be given 
in Symphony Hall on Sunday evening, 
the 29th, at 8:15 o’clock. Mr. Paderewski 
has volunteered his services to be soloist 
on this occasion. Mr. Paderewski is re- 
dceming a promise made three years, 
azo. It:will be remembered he was to 
have played at a Pension Fund concert 
in the spring of 1905, but before the date 
came he had had his railroad accident) 
and had to cancel everything after that. 
When he expected to come to America 
last vear to play at a few concerts with 
the orchestra he said that he would also 
play at a Pension fund concert, and 
when he changed his plans and did not 
come over to America he promised that 
during the present season he would give 
his services to the fund. 

The first number on the programme 
will of itself attract many people, as it 
will be Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’”? sym- 
phony. This will be the only orchestral 
umber. The second number will be 
| PReethoven’s “‘Emperor’’ concerto, After 
that Mr. Paderewski will 


| progress at Symphony Hall. 


_ The second of the concerts was give 

‘ Might in aid of the Pension Waid: The 
‘printed list of works was of the ghortest. 
mee PROGRAMME, meta” S 
“Tschaikowsky Sym e 
Beethoven Piano Concerts in i flat, Nos 
Birk Soloist, Ignaz Paderewski. , 

' Let no one suppose that this was a brief 
‘concert because of the brevity of the above 
dist. In the first place the two works 
‘above mentioned are each of them long: in 
‘themselves. In the next place Mr. Pad- 
@rewski is generous in giving encores and 
‘sometimes gives a ‘Postscript Concert’’ 
which is in itself of considerable length. 
In this case it was devoted to Chopin’s 
compositions, 


! ; play what 
)Pleases him. The sale of seats is now in 


teered, the is 
as the regular Ones are. 


phony’’ was read and played in a manner 
that, as is usual with this work, carried 
the entire audience with its moods. ‘It is 
a pity that this composition should be 
allowed to over-shadow some of the earlier 
symphonies of Tschaikowsky which are 


musically as great, but the clearness of - 
the story told, and the peculiar sprightli- | 


ness of the long 5-4 rhythm, will always 
cause the public to consider the “‘Pathetic”’ 
as the foremost of modern symphonies. 
The last two movements of this symphony 
were superbly played and aroused much 
enthusiasm. 

It was noble of Paderewski to donate 
his valuable services to the aid of*his 
humbler brother-musicians, in this con- 


cert, and undoubtedly the great audience | 


present was,due chiefly to the fact that 
this famous pianist was to be heard in his 
most fitting frame, with a great orchestra 
and in a musical masterpiece. He merited 
the laurel wreath which was presented to 
him amid enthusiastic applause. 

After all one must pay constant tribute 
to the versatility of this artist. There is 
no pianist alive, but himself, who can give 


the utmost romance of Chopin, the greatest | 


etcetera 


fire and brilliancy of Liszt, and yet inter- | 


pret Beethoven’s ‘‘Emperor’’ concerto as 
was done last night. In this work Pad- 
erewski never forgot that it was a sym- 
phony with a thread of solo ‘running 
through it. It was ensemble first and 
foremost, not personal display. But when 
the work was successfully finished and the 
pianist recalled with fervor, he’became the 


soloist once more, and added several num- 


bers to the intense delight of the assem- 
bled multitude. So that the symphonic 
programme concluded with a greatly ap- 
preciated piano recital. Louis C, Elson. 
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Great Artist at His Best and Never 
in Happier Mood. 
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Cyletre ae, 
If the city of Boston is lucky to have 
its Symphony orchestra, then the Sym- 


phony orchestra is no less lucky to have 
the aid of Jan Ignace Paderewski in 


its pension fund concert. 
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been his presence last night at the 
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The Tschaikowsky work was played 
with incredible force and color; Dr 
Muck’s reading fairly took one’s breath 
away. The deliciously sweet melody 
which forms the leading motive in the 
first movement, the snappy, Slavic 


‘march of the third, the storms of the | 


. 


finale; all seemed fresh and new; un 
heard before, so “vividly” was the 
symphony pl-yed. i ae 
s the concerto was finished Dr Muck 


and a huxt wreath of laurel, in the 
shape of a heart, was brought to the 


platform for the pianist. 


4 


| 


It may have | 


piano, or it may have been a rea! appre- . 


ciation of the fact that the Tschai- 
kowsky symphony No. 6, the 


every seat in the vast hall was sold, 
and the people stood packed like her- 
ring under the balconies. 

Paderewsky was on the program only 
to play the piano part in the Beethoven 
concerto in BE flat major (No, 5, opus73), 
but this was almost the least of his 
playing. The piano solo in that work 
is comparatively simple and not tre- 
mendously dramatic or moving; the or- 
chestra, which had been playing with 
great spirit and fire in the Tschaikowsky 
symphony, could barely meet the attack 
of the great virtuoso, so impetuous was 


“Pa. | 


9? r' | 
thetic,’”” was to be played; at any rate, | fashioned, 


el ot Yuri s 1g; Af, bes 
Ignaz Paderewski and Dr. Carl’ Muck 
Shared the honors at the Symphony 
concert Saturday night. Paderewski 
played the Rubinstein concerto in D 
minor. He has played better here; he 
has been in happier moods than ~he 
showed during the performance of the 
concerto; and he was visibly not at 
ease, though he sat in his own old- 
red-fringed chair, yet the 


as #&F 7 


| audience would not let him depart until 


he 


had broken the Symphony rule 


_against encores and played the Chopin 


' 


N 


he, and the concerto was played mag- — 


nificently. But then, in response to ap- 
plause that would not cease; Paderewski 
generously played a Chopin ballade in 
A flat, a beautiful mazourka, and thrice 
more before he finally refused to play 
again and sent the people home glowing. 

The charge that Paderewski has been 
‘banging’ lately would have been 
easily disposed of last night, for never 


was there more clean-cut, delicate 
shading. As a matter of fact, most of 
the ‘“‘banging’’ has been due to the 
position of hearers in the hall, and not 
to the pianist’s methods at all. He 
was Paderewski still; there was the 
spell-weaving, the sentimental holding 
of the phrase, the mannerism, the 
hypnotic spell; but never was the 
player in happier mood. His playing 
of the ballade was beauty itself; one 
forgot technique, shading, execution, 
and fell into the age of Chopin him- 
self. And the first movement of the 
concerto—how delicate the touch, how 
bell-like the notes!. There was a feeling 
of tenseness, to be sure; there was 
suppression, as though the player 
would be glad to loose his emotion in a 
flood of sound noua forbidden by the 
score, And the swing and beat of the 


final movement, the delicious square- 


cornered, clean harmony of Beethoven, 


scherzo in B flat minor. In the seherzo 
his art was as magical as art can he. 
Dr. Muck’s reading of the beautiful 
Brahms Symphony No. 2 was equally 
as artistic and enjoyable as Paderew- 
ski’s playing—great and glorious as that 
was in-many moments, The rare pleas- 
ure the symphony gave, however, was 
marred by the departure between the 
several movements of a part of the au- 
dience. The encore Paderewski gave 
made the concert later than usual], and 


there are people who, some reason, 
will not remain in ee hall after 10 
o'clock. Dr. Muck witnessed the exo- 


dus with a sad expression. 
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| out a symphony. 
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It is regrettable that the symphony 
was not placed first on_ the prosraae 
Its delights could then have been en= 
joyed by all. For Dr. Muck must hav 
known that if Paderewski wants tt 
give encores the rule against them \ 
not stop him. He has . 
cepted. The people want encores from 
im. ae 7 
Merely as a matter of record it may 
added that the orhcestra played cor ee 
first time Pfitzner’s Overture to he 
Little Christ Elf,’ a Christmas fairy 
play by Ilse von Stach. The overture 
made but a slight impression. be 

The program of this week's concert 
includes C. M. Loeffler’s new concert 
piece, “A Pagan Poem’’ (after Virgil), 
for piano and _ orchestra... Heinric 
Gebhard will play the piano part. 
Another novelty will be Reznicek's 
Adagio and Scherzo, Lalo’s Overture, 
“Te Roi d’Ys,’’ and Chabrier’s Rhap- 
sody, “Espana,” will fill out the @yen- 
ing, which, for a change, will be with- 
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op. 16, 
.’ Op. 92. 


D m 
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and ORCHESTRA, Op. 23. 
I. Larghetto calmato. 


II. Presto giocoso. 
III. Largo; Molto allegro. 
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IV. Allegro moderato. 


Programme. 
Ruh 
Soloist 


SYMPHONY in E major, 
(First t 

CONCERTO No 

OVERTURE, ‘‘Carniva 


I. Sehr schnell und feurig. 
II. Sehr ruhig und getragen, 


XI. GONCERT 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, AT 2 


The Pianoforte is an Everett. 


III. Presto 


Symphony Hall. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 
Madame TERESA CARRENO. 
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DVORAK, 
There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Paderewski, Generous with ; 


Fncores, Adds to Pleasing | 
Programme. | 


Sty eee BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Karl Muck conductor, gave a concert | 

‘last evening at Symphony Hall in aid of | : Dr. . 

Hits pension fund, The programme con-- | KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 
‘sisted of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 

‘symphony and Beethoven’s piano con-+ 

certo No. 5, in B-flat major, Mr. Pad- | | 

erewski gave his services for the occa- , | XI CONCERY 

gion, thereby fulfilling an engagement . | ’ ee at P 

made three years ago, when he was pre- | | 

vented by illness from appearing. 


i The pension fund concerts always call SATU RDAY, JAN UARY 4, AT 5, P. M. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1907-O8 


forth an audience of good size, for the 


programmes are, as a rule, of popular 
interest. Many who are not able to sub- 
sang to the regular gevien a Ra hte | Proera 

ave thus an opportunity to hear e ) r 
wceaes es: ane all are see eget se ete Milt. 4 IT)IT)IG 
players and the purpose tor w ic ese | 
concerts are given. Last evening’s au- | HERMANN BISC 0 060awarD eee eer ence ae | 
pieces wan of unusual size, every seat | \NN BISCHOFF, SYMPHONY in E major, op, 16, 
and all the standing room being filled. : 

Any critical comment upon the con- | . Sehr ruhig und getragen 
cert would be out of place, owing to | leer Ry bie ani 
the nature of the occasion, also be- | | sisted, Minatahiniarial 
cause there is nothing to be said, at 
this late day, of programme, players (First time in Boston.) 
or performance, that has not been said | 
already many times. Nothing less than 
the excitement attending a perform- 

BECe by Mr. ag neg eaten would itr | 

made a concerto by Beethoven possibile | 

after the ‘Pathetic’ symphony: but, as MAcDOWELL, CONCERTO No. 2, in D minor, for PIANOFORTE 
it was, there were, no doubt, many for, | ih tenia 

whom the real entertainment of the! and ORCHESTRA, Op. 23. 

evening began with the appearance of | | . Larghetto calmato., 

the soloist. . Presto xjiOCOSO 

The performance of the symphony was | ee ae 
a notable feature of the concert, and | . Largo; Molto allegro 
the audience was quick to. feel the} | 
poignancy of music and interpretation. | 
‘The momentary hush at the end of the | | TD? “Tr ; 

, work before the applause was a greater ; | | OVERTURE, “Carnival.” op. 92. 
‘tribute to: the musicians than the ap-| 
plause itself. Dr. Muck was recalled | 
again and again, and twice he called 
upon the men to rise and share the ap-} 
piause. 

The concerts, if not strictly a balm to, Soloist: 
hearts that had been wrung by the. oist 
syniphony, was yet as a soothing appli- ; ) 
eation, ane ony pe mage cred Pate an* | Mad — = 
ance of Mr. Pederewski kept it trom | adam 
a altogether sedative. The enjoy- - RESA CARRENO. 
ment of the audience would have been | | 
as keen had he chosen to play hymns 
3 Czerny studies; for it was the rav~- 

hing beauty of tone, the variety, grace 

1 sy? fpr son — even and PP yg 9) 
spell oO e anist, rather an e | 
music, that held his hearers. | There will be no Public Rehearsal ; % >xt w 

Recalled with deafening insistence, Mr. | al and Concert next week. 
Paderewski was generous with encores, 
and he played Chopin's Ballade in 
flat, ‘‘Butterfly’’ study, Polonaise in A 
flat and other pieces. He was given a 
huge wreath, which he - generously 
shpred. ‘by intimation, with the orcher 


» Sehr schnell und feurig. 


. Allegro moderato. 


The Pianoforte is an Everett. 
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a Piano 


MacDowell. 

and Orchestra. 

7 Soloist; Mme. Teresa Carreno. 
Dvorak. Overture. ‘Carnaval.’’ 

It was a piccolo night! Never did that imp 
of the orchestra hold such continuous high 
carnival. The piccolo-player must be nurs- 
ing his worn-out lungs today. 
Symphony might almost be called a pic- 
colo concerto. Yet this new composer had 
a good deal to say for himself in his debut. 
He has the defect of painting almost every- 
thing scarlet, and he has that awful modern 
fault of length. Tonorrhoea is a new 
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i like 
Bischoft’s | 


disease which seems to have fastened upon | 


most of the composers of the modern 
school. Yet almost every one of the 
latter day composers is as good in scoring 
as Wagner or Berlioz was. It is a ‘*‘me- 
tier’ which Strauss, Mahler, Weingartner, 
Bischoff, Loeffler, Van der Stucken, in 
short all the modern men of prominence, 
possess, 

Of course, therefore, Bischoff’s symphony 
was a very heavy and difficult score, and 
equally of course it was more than an hour 
long. It began with a picture of dissi- 
pation of the bacchanalian type, some- 
thing that seemed as graphic a picture of 


. — j Yo am Ve | ( h ‘ . * 
German student life as Murger's ‘Vie de lis the beginning of the finale. 


first theme (of the opening movement) re- | 
dramatic sense of | 
becomes | 
' doubly pathetic in view of the history of 
j the composer. : 


Boheme” of the Quartier Latin of Paris. 


Spite of its prolixity Gt was about half an | 
hour in length) this movement must be | 


called a very successful number. It is a 
graphic picture, drawn with a sure touch, 
even if it omitted to portray the “Katzen- 
'jammer,” the grey misery of the morning 
after. Almost every measure in it was 
riotous and exciting, and Bischoff was not 
‘ugly or dissonant even in the midst of the 
tumult; he did not disdain melody nor did 
he scorn to be intelligible. There are few 
Gomposers who could have been so long- 
winded without becoming tiresome. The 
piccolo began its shieking almost at once, 
and kept it up interminably. It was soon 
evident that the Munich bars do not close 
at 11 p.m. One could not help wishing 
‘that the composer had laid on his scarlet 
‘a little less thickly. 

The slow movement receded a trifle from 
the extreme modern vein, It had two 
frankly melodic themes and there was a 
convincing vigor in its development and a 
tranquility at its end that were peculiarly 
attractive. 

The tnird movement took the place of a 
Scherzo, although it was rather grotesque 
than playful. It was rather ‘‘Peer Gynt-y” 
in its progressions, but not in the least 
plagiarized; the work is original enough 
from beginning to end. The omnipresent 
piccolo, which has been momentarily quiet 
during the second movement, here renewed 
its yelling, and there were many orches- 
tral oddities and explosions. The trom- 
bones were pushed to the headache point 
in this movement. The performance of this 
was so brilliant that Dr. Muck and the 
orchestra (which rose in response) were 
applauded most vigorously. | 

The only bit of moderation in the whole 
symphony was the tempo mark of the 
‘finale,—‘‘Allegro Moderato’’, Again pic- 
one trombones, trumpets, kettle-drums, 


1% 


‘etc., were let loose; again the whole pep- 
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when will a mod ‘t 


phony as short as Beethoven's eighth again ? 


We can only censure the extreme boister- 
ousness of the work. Yet with it all we 
feel that this Bischoff may have some- 
thing to say later on. He 1s, to us, more 
Mahler’ than like Richard Strauss. 
But he is likely to grow yet greater. Parts 
of this symphony are so frankly ‘‘canaille” 
that their very vulgarity becomes interest- 
ing and attractive. 


Then came the real triumph of the con- | 
Teresa Carreno and the MacDowell | 
blatant | 


cert, 
concerto! 
here, 


There 
nothing 


was nothing 


sensational or eccentric. 


The scoring is for the ordinary orchestra | 
(with trombones) the | 
form is clear, and the whole work scarcely | 
Yet | 
one felt immediately the intrinsic superior- | 
It also has the advan- | 


of Beethoven’s day 
as large as Bischoff’s first movement. 


ity of the school, 
tage of growing continuously stronger to 
its very end. 
certo are 

nothing in 
beautiful as 
the first 


effective. There 
the entire 
the subordinate 


movement or the 


very 


archness and 


i delicacy of the entire second movement of 


# turns 


this concerto. 
But the most impressive part of the work 
Here the 


and there is a 


brooding and 


foreboding that 


The breadth 


# tial theme of the finale (the “Seitensatz’’) 


i was enormously impressive (even without | 
f any piccolo and | 
f and the final wild rush of piano scales and > 
ithe abrupt close were exciting and effec- | 


ae 


“fortissississimo’’ 


tive. 

But it takes a Carreno to bring out the 
abandon and fire of the work. ‘The over- 
whelming triumph of Teresa Carreno at 
this concert is the more remarkable when 


we remember that we had had the greatest | 
season of piano-playing in Boston’s musi- | 


cal history before she came. To give the 
list of the great pianists who have played 
in Boston this season would be to publish 
a short musical directory. Yet the last 
here became first and the success of the 
tropical pianist was worthy of her great 
reputation. She has not lost an jota of the 
brilliant impetuosity that of old carried her 
audiences off their feet. She has been 
called “The Lioness of the Piano,’ and 
she deserves the title today more than ever. 
The concerto became, what it should be, 
an emotional poem, because of the freedom 
and elasticity with which she gave it. The 
great technique of the artist became but 
the means to an end; one did not think of 
difficulties, of technical points, but every 
auditor gave himself up to the charm of 
the tone-poem. 
was recalled over and over again: we lost 


the count of the number of her reappear- _ 
ances in response to the interminable ap- | 


plause. ore 
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The contrasts of the con- | 
was | 
symphony so. 
theme of | 


of the mar- | 


effects) | 


At the close Mme, Carreno | 
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' phony Orchestra took place last night in 
'Symphony Hall. 
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. sic for the first performance. 
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IVE 1TH CONCERT Man? who becomes acquainted with pure 
happiness in the form of a noble woman, 

but is not -worthy to attain this peed a 
ness; he therefore seeks peace in resig- 


Performance of New Work by} pitsue' ihn fike tues; the apparition of 
Bischoff Is Remarkable 


ture womanhood quiets the voices of 
darkness. Man ig raised from the muck 
02 life by love for a noble woman, 

7th “Tf anyone hearing the first movement 
for Brilliancy, ‘(this is the only one that has a special 
programme) should see a vision of disso- 
—_——___—_—____-—— jute nights, of orgiastic masked balls; 
if he believes that he hears passionate 
COM POSITION EXAM P| F OF ‘Jove murmurings in gardens flooded with 
moonlight oon vores with the songs oe 
yvirds, he wi en be conscious of wha 

F é it wae in the mind of the composer.” 
SIN 0} TOO MUCHNESS Shades of Byron and Berlioz! Here 
{s a belated romanticist in a period of 
machinery and materialism, The story 
| of the rescue of a youth from the beer 
halls, the tingle-tangles and the jests of 
the Fliegende Blaetter of Munich by a 
star-eved maiden with sentimental hair, 
is to be told in music. The first move- 
' ment, we are assured, contains a vision 
of “lorgiastic masked balls.” How far 
we are from the pious orgies of the 
muses! This movement s ould also 
coutain “passionate” but legitimate 
love-murmuring and songs of birds 
-viih the suggestion of moonlit gardens 
—although gardens of today = are 
thoughtfully provided with electric 
lights, 


Mme. Carreno Rouses Enthu- 
siasm by Superb Playing of 
MacDowell Concerto. 


on ee me 


BY PHILIP HALE. 
The 11th concert of the Boston Sym- 


Dr. Muck conducted. 
The programme was as follows: 


Symphony in E major, op. 16 
Concerto for piano, D minor 
Overture. ‘‘Carnival’’ ...). ccccececeecscsclVOFAK 


Hermann Bischoff, who lives in Mu- 
nich, was studying music at the Leipsic 
Conservatory in a sober, righteous and 
godly manner, when ce heard one day, 
as the story goes, the symphony in F 
minor by Richard Strauss. Jr compari- 


Had Definite Programme. 


“Peace in resignation” is the motive 
of the second movement, while ghosts 
of misspent youth provide a scherzo, 
Zut what is the “idea” of the finale? 


Does the youth never purify himself 
‘till he is worthy of the loved one’s 
hand? The finale is in the nature of 
an apotheosis. Perhaps there is a por- 
trayal of the abandonment of the wih. 
which alone, as certain German and- 


s0n with the later works of Strauss n nu cwinare Waa nel a 
this symphony in F minor is a smug ee eshe Ce wales cinder dtl. “iy 


and orthodox work, but it set Bischoff | It is not necessary to inquire into 
a-thinking, and he left the cunservatory’ the hey a “7 ei 8S bi rch ge! - 

; = expressing in tones s story of riot- 
to be in company with St7auss. There ous. living, purification, resignation, | 
were no actual lessons in composition, 


final conquest over self. Almost every | 
but there was reading of scores together composer has a succession of ideas in 
for three years; there was much talk | 


his mind which prompt him to para- 
, ; phrase them in music whether he take 
about music and the true modern ex- 
pression of musical thoughts. 


the public into his confidence or give 
Ou Wek roar tat Tochaiko wee had a 

. as Fy Te know tha schaikKowsky 
cece? bat tenor: Area, Ne daa, definite programme for his Pathetic” 
chestra (1899); “Pan,” an orchestral’ Symphony, but what that programme 
idyl, inspired by “The Nymphs,” a W4S5 he would not tell. Niecks in his 
prose poem by Turgenef (1902), and: recently published book on “Pro- 


j gramme Music” thinks it highly prob- 
See AY ree eutoonton Re eines able that Brahms had some argument 


, , - for each one of his symphonies. W ho- 
=! Saab en p08 Musikverein at Es- | ocr ane composer may be, the musi- 


cal paraphrase of the suggesting ideas 
A umudariat The ee idee bir s that which should be judged with- 
vised it thoroughly, and made cuts out special reference to the ideas 
and alterations, before it was pub- themselves. ‘ 
‘ished. Ho wrote a curiously worded Demands Huge Orchestra. 
programme in explanation of his mu- Mr. Bischoff’s age is not given in the}, 


This - 
in the encyclopaedias, but we know that he 


was a conservatory student 20 years ago, 


explanation is not printed 


score. 





“his photograph représents him as} Revealed Allin M fg rth a y rn ern ind | h an imagination 
4d his photograph | ae aia tt a nee” Wester ce was remarkat i 9 nea Sy aig “MacDowell. by | that fairly “rides the whirlwind,” th 
« well nourished, Carpmune Grenged ra BH yh bibs gagate Bt nap’ rable: tor composer, Edward A. MacDowell, by |i thor handled his subject. in a’ strik- 
well on ‘the Gy Sr ott in raaily elasticity, brillance and eloquence. . Dr. choosing for her piano solo his second ingly effective way. Not particularly — 
ues of this symphony. Not only does} Muck, who had rehearsed with the ut- concerto, a. work that compares favor- | pleasing as a whole, except to the. X- 
he demand a huge orchestra to say i most care. and patience, and the orches- ubly with the foremost of modern com-. ereet attire oe ae eee re be bef 
OA carrent ean h if ah Hgur fae eben se sacri onsct i Abed hihe tite purity positions of its rank. - _ called advanced style of writing, there 
movement is nearly ha t is th ost | telligence and verve, are alike to be The program opened with the first /|is a consistent succession of tonal col- 
and in spite of its length it Is the mos | ti isod d “ 
{mpressive. It is frankly, botebaours congratulated. There is no doubt but performance here of the E major sym- mors ot’ vaieme ys ort. Med in pig 
d careless in its main idea, that everything that is in the music mu- ‘ y . 
eating opt Mae t i y g | phony by Hermann Bischoff, a u 4 binations of the choirs the variety P| 


red her pupil, the Americay [ern orchestra and with ‘an im 


A line of Walt Whitman might serve} WS revealed with the utmost clearness sician but little Known, though he | really perplexing in forms and number, 


Mi ay | and with the fitting pomp of diction. It m |A riot of fancy let loose. 
as motto: Onward Wrh atta fla. _ page is a pity that works whieh demand so | doubtless soon will be.: One hearing of | The trl hi of the brass con- 
gang of RSE RURr TS. ia Paden perl ee much labor. and thougnat—works’ as || his symphony practically guarantees tingent is better suited to an open-air. 
erate ear Gleasure there is a force. | Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” and this sym- that. fact. Lhe joyous, fantastic and performance than in a hall, and for- | 


} , 7 - is-| Phony—I group them here only by rea- characteristic. ‘‘Carneval’’ overture by - tissimo passages are so frequent that 
‘There is’ an gt eg ilk ae Raa BY son of the difficulties in execution—are rites chy? sed th ncer: a | the score, unless heard at a distance, 
pieasing. toi is himself. He is a'so. heard as a rule onlv once in a season. vora vee Le Co 7 .~ must necessarily sound . muddled _ to 
Bee i ena cahat striking page of the| This seems hardly fair to the .com- | Mme Carreno has changed somewhat ~ those sitting near the heavier instru- 
ims st : 


hole work: in the remarkab'e prepars-| POSer, the audience, the conductor and | 
whole abe e 
tion for the entrance of a sensuous 


theme given to the ’cellos. a page of! 


the orchestra, : 
Mme. Carreno played MacDowell’s eon- 


instrumentation that stands out boidly| certo superbly, with imcompuruine rnyth- 


in the whole volume of notes—-and this’ 


volume is an elephantine folio. 

The opening of the second movement 
has. true thoughtfulness and nobility, but 
after the cpening exposition there is a 


tc. evident attempts at depth, and the 
mind of the hearer soon wanders, nor is | 
{t brought back to the “resignation of | 
the youih; or, if it be brought back, | 
there is only resignation on the part of, 


the hearer. ; 
Scherzo Too Long. 


Here as in the scherzo the composer 
is guilty of the fault of nimiety, to use 
a word dear to Coleridge, who attributed 
this fault to German writers, metaphy- 
sicians, poets, dramatists, a word that 
is synonymous with Artemus Ward’s 


‘too muchness.”’ The scherzo has ex- 
citing moments, but it is all too long. 
So, too, the finale might be put into a 
duck-press. yay A the Pasha eo final 
remain in the mind. 

Peks Bischoft ig intimate with Richard 
Strauss, to whom this symphony is ded- 
icated, it might be reasonably expected 
that his own music would show Strauss 
influence. There are pages, especially in 
th first movement that recall the 
epirit of Strauss’s ‘‘Don Juan,’’ the ad- 
venturous, freebooting amorist, but the 
resemblance is chiefly tn tricks of ex- 
pression, as in a matter of horns, a har. 
monic formula. a flourish of ornamenta- 
tion. Bischoff is by no means a servile 
copyist. 

These are only impressions of a work 
that is out of common; a work that, 
while it is swollen out of due propor- 


tion, and is at times bombastic, mere | 


sound and fury, and at other times is 
dull in spite of its pretentiousnesas, or, 
rather, by reason of it, is nevertheless 


the composition of a man to be reck-'! 


oned with. His most conspizuous 
fauits are those that come from an 
abuse of material and from the desire 
{to exhaust every subject, however un- 
important it may be. . 

The harmonic scheme jis seldom subtle 
or refined or ultra-modern. The instru- 
mentation is too often thick, without 


Be sgh without delicacy, without wit. | 


In spite of all ‘these faults which charac- 


mie feeling, dash ang demoniacal en- 
ergy. The concerto itself is one of the 
composer’s most purely individual and 
romantic works. It is a concerto for a 
virtuoso who must also be a human be. 
ing and a bit of a poet. Mme. Carreno 
is an extraordinary woman, a pianist 
who is mistress of the grand style; a 
woman of amazing vitality ard personal 
force; a woman of a singularly romantic 
life. Her performance last night was 
extraordinary even for her. The audi- 
ence, which had received the symphony 
with favor and appreciated the perform- 
ance, was enthusiastic over Mme, Car- 
reno, and. with great reason. 
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MUSIGAL 
“MATTERS 


Teresa Carreno Soloist 


at the Symphony. 


Bessie Aboit Sings at Today's 


Popular Concert, 


S eineniiansde 


Sousa’s Band — Other 
Events of the Week. | 
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There is no doubt of the regafd in 


which Teresa Carreno is held by the 


! 
' 
! 
' 


in appearance since her visit here sev- 


eral years ago, but there is the same |; 
magnetic personality, brilliant smile, , 


animated poise and commanding air of 
yore, and her art seems as appealing 
as ever. She has always been an in- 
teresting study, for she has a marvelous 


hold on the feminine heart and com- | 
bimes masculine virility in playing with | 


a tenderness and grace that relieves her 
dazzling powers from the suggestion of 
bravado. She is just natural, that’s all. 


In her interpretation of the concerto | 


she missed no shade of expression and 
invested the music with all the deli- 
cacy and significance that a sympathet- 


ic artist could command. The impres- } 


Sive first movement was a fine ex- 
ample of sustained vigor, with -bril- 
liancy in intermittent passage work 
and well-defined themes successfully 
pitted against the orchestral forces. ; iic 
performance of the second part was as 
near perfection in finger work as it 
seemed possible, delicate, fleet and clear 
in exploitation, with a pianissimo ef- 
fect that roused spontaneous outbursts 
of applause and obliged the wonderful 
woman to rise and bow several times 
before resuming her work. 

in the closing movement there was 
Shown the same virtuosity, crisp fin- 
gering and beautiful melodic quality of 
tone that characterized her earlier per- 
fermance. The superb breadth and 
freedom of her playing and her ease ‘n 
conquering all technical difficulties 
made her interpretation memorable. At 
the end of the concerto she was re- 


called many times to the platform to - 
acknowledge the applause. The orches- | 


tral support left nothing to be desired. 
The Bishoff symphony might be called 
colossal in proportions, for it is elab- 


more than an hour in length. It is the 
most difficult new work r Muck has 
attempted and the rehearsals have been 
unusually numerous for all parts of 
the band. The score for the brass part 
at times verges upon the impossible, 
not quite though, ard every other sec- 
tion is treated in about the same way 

Bishoff had in mind for musical illus- 
tration the story of a dissolute youth 
who, after a life of debauchery and 
wild revelry, awakens to the sense of 
a happiness which is denied him. A 


ments, In the second part Bishoff 


Shows he can be melodic, for here two 
exquisite themes are given to the 
Strings and lighter groups, the working 
out running along sanely until near the 
end of the movement; then comes a 
return to instrumental chaos. 

The four divisions bristle with pitfalls 
for the players, and the general 
smoothness and coherency of the per- 
formances by Dr Muck’s forces shows 
that constant diligence and rehearsals. 
had accomplished splendid results. The | 


' big and rather uninviting work called 


forth unusual exertions on the part of 
the conductor, as well as the men. 
"Twas no child’s play to labor through 
an hour of Bishoff uncontrolled by a 
musical leash. 

The third trip of the orchestra. wil) 


'be taken this week. The 12th program 


will comprise. Haydn’s G major sym- 


phony, three German dances by Mozart, 
‘first time here, and Beethoven’s fourtn 


Symphony. 


MME, CARRENO FEATURE 
OF SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The splendid art of Mme. Teresa 


r Carreno was the best feature of Satur- 


day night’s Symphony concert. Never 


has this remarkable musician appeared 
| here to better advantage; never has her 
insight seemed more poetical or her 
‘ skill more dazzling; yet it was 45 years 


ago this month that the distinguished 


Venezuelan first performed in the pres- 


ence of a Boston audience! There were 
some people present Saturday night 
who claimed to have seen her when, as 
a child of 9, she played in old Music 
Hall. ‘I remember,” said one man 


| “that her little feet couldn’t touch the! 

Orate in orchestral construction, im-. 

mrtingy 5 A difficult for every choir and {s. 
a 


pedals.’’ However, there are many in-!| 
fant preg ee but there is only one 
Carreno. Certainly her performance of 


| MacDowell’s Concerto in D minbr at 


this Symphony concert could not have 

been excelled by any other pianist 

whom Bostonians cheer and worship. 
It is an interesting circumstance in 


{connection with the performance that} 


MacDowell studied the piano for awhile | 
with Mme. Carreno. Possibly this had 
something to do with the captivating 
enthusiasm that she displayed and with 
her rare demonstration of exquisite 


terize so much of the music of the rake’s progress interspersed with poetic! delicacy and Samsonian power. The. 


| © music-loving public of Boston, for the 7 -ecalled her half a d ti | 
younger German school, and are seen in ’ ) _ visions of pure delights never to reach audience recalle er naif a dozen times 
a modified form in modern German Ht- 8Teat artist was received with the i a realization. As Bishoff dedicated the | when the concerto was over. 
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German composer, 


‘phony in H major. Bischoff, who is a 
tot schoff, w hat 


ome 
dad Strau 
has explained that this work is intended 
to represent the life of a man who mis- 
spends his youth and becomes. ac- 
quainted with pure happMess when he 
is no longer fit to enjoy it. This ser- 
mon in music was Puritanically long— 
the performance occupied an hour and 
wh ae pty but the vast stretches of 
monotonous discourse were relieved by 
'Several passages of extraordinary power 
/and beauty. The piece should be heard 
again to be understood and appreciated. 
It was excellently played, Dr. Muck 
| SORES with his accustomed care 
yy gent ‘ 
e other number on the progra 

'was Dvorak’s lively ‘‘Carnival’’ dig 
‘ture. There will be no concert this 


week. qownal roarw + le 4 °7 


BISCHOFF AND CARRENO 


after the manner of Richar % 


A NEW SYMPHONY AND A FAVORITE | 
PIANIST 


The Return of Mme. Carreno in MacDow- | 
ell’s Concerto at the Symphony Rehear- | 
sal Yesterday—A Charming Work Played | 
with Crisp Brilliance—Bischoff’s First | 

Symphony a Work of Tumultuous Clev- 


erness and of Excessive Length—Dr. 
Muek’s Exciting Reading of Dvorak’s 
Carneval Overture 


‘ 
“LNA . Ser eee w. 4, 14 o% 
The Symphony programme for this week 

ndulges Dr. Muck once again in his gen- 

erous interest in contemporaneous music. 

Dvorak is the most ancient name upon it. 

MacDowell—on this programme at least— 

made his the most distinguished. And the 

name of Herman Bischoff appears for the 


first time opposite a symphony—one in E | 
major, Opus 16, that was given the post of | 


honor. 

Mr. Bischoff’s symphony 
distinct impressions. One impression was 
of great charm. The other was of over- 
whelming length. Little seems to be known 
anywhere of Herman Bischoff, but from 
what does happen to be known we learn 
that this is his first essay in the symphonic 
form. As such it differs promisingly and 
filatteringly from the usual first symphony 
of talented youth. That unescapable in- 
fliction upon long-suffering music invaria- 
bly embodies every excellence that the 
young learner has got from the books. His 
work is apt, in consequence, to sound like 
& card catalogue. Mr. Bischoff’s first sym- 
pho@ny does not sound that way. Far from 
it! It sounds like a Congressional Library. 
This subtle distinction may savor of f{lip- 
Pancy:; it is rather a cry of justifiable tin- 
patience at Mr. Bischoff’s simply inordinate, 

excusable, and defacing length. He has 


left two very | 


ininutes ure consumed in its pla 
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copious to his most passionate lovers in his 


fifty-minute Symphony in C, one of ‘the 
mountain-tops of music. For 
thirty—to speak by the clock—Mr. Bischoff 
entranced his hearers yesterday afternoon, 
with some of the most spirited and in- 
genious orchestral writing that has been 
given us in these latter day times. Then 
he Jeft them to recall that ancient Eastern 
potentate’ and his library of a thousand 
camel loads. , 

He was fond of good reading, was that 
ancient. potentate, and he had provided him- 
self with plenty of it. But he read and he 
read, and yet it seemed that the sands ol! 
his life would run out before 
finished his books. He hated to leave be- 
hind him so much unlearnt wisdom, and ne 


called his wise men and commanded them | 


to condense the#wit and learning of these 
over-many tomes into a space that he could 
finish in the time that was left him to live. 
They reduced the library. to 


They brought it down to a hundred ass 
loads—to forty ass loads—and then to ten. 
And the potentate grew feeble. Finally 
they handed him his library, its philosophy. 


its teachings written in two sentences on a 


palm leaf fan. 


It matters nothing what those [wo sen- | 


tenees were: but it does matter that Mr. 
Bischoff has missed setting to his name one 
of the remarkable achievements of ‘these 
days by not following something of the 
same method with his symphony. Such 
fresh and vigorous ‘'themes—always charm- 
ing scraps of melody—such ingenious inven- 
tion, such sparkling, hearty, happy spirit 
do not speak from more than half a dozet 
modern works. The man who wrote this 
syminphony had something to say, and he 
knows how to speak. Glittering episode he 
piles upon episode more. glittering. He 
knows his orchestra. He treads not far in 
the rear of his acknowledged master, 
Strauss himself, in the cunning and atu- 
dacity with which he mixes orchestral coor. 
The stunning effects he obtains he sends 
out fairly blurring each other in the rapid- 
ity of their soggy ad His secherzo alone 
contains more cleverness than the com- 
works of many an honest and re- 
spected man. And there is Mr. Bischoff’s 
fearful failing. His ingenuity will know 
no end. He has written not one symphony, 
but three. One heard his first half hour 
with excited surprise, at so much charm 
and high spirits and devilish cleverness, 
and heard his last half hour in impatience 
as fervid, that the maker of so much fine 
music had not saved half of it to furnish 
forth the remaining works of his life! 
Dr. Muck did for Bischoff what he might 
and could. He might not, unsanctioned, 
perform the office of the wise men of the 
Eastern potentate. But he could and did 
lend to the music the gorgeous orchestral 
palette at his command. And they took Mr. 
B'schoff’s periods, every one of them, and 
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perhaps 


he had | 


a hundred | 
camel loads—and the potentate grew older. | 
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waited, It was a remarkable. performance, 
that exhausted the orchestra’s bursting 
treasury of excellences, that exhausted Its 
conductor’s skill and mastery with them— 
and that exhausted the patience of a pre- 
possessed audience with the gifted and far 
too generous Mr. Bischoff. . 
Dvorak’s ‘“‘Carneval’ overture; brilliant 
as it is, and brimming with the wine of 
high spirits—and after a! holding in all its 
compass hardly a tithe of Mr. Bischoft’s 
first movement alone!—went far better, 
went all the better for what had preceded 
it. How grateful its crisp directness, 
definite. secure, unfailing pursuit of the 
shortest turn of phrase and the courage of 
its abrupt end!..The rehearsal audience 
decimated itself, as usual, with withdrawal 
before the last number--and missed one of 


the most exciting bits of playing that the. 


orchestra has done under Dr. Muck. 

Mme. Carréno and MacDowell left but 
one vivid impression—that of great charm. 
MacDowell has not touched his uppermost 
levels in this, his second concerto. 


fault is rather with its technical present- 
ment, He has seemed 
make his pianoforte the head of his orches- 
tral family. It speaks with mighty authori- 


ty, with a directness that amounts to epl- | 
Its phrases, some of them, come off | 
with an emphasis that ‘is almost fierce. And ! 


gram. 


the chorus: of orchestral voices that fol- 


lows and comments‘ #pen these pronounce- | 


ments of the oracl®’ is wavering, insecure, 


| 
its 


Olympic intentions. 


Not that | 
his utterance droops in poetic purport; the © 


over-anxious to | 
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And the f oms. 


he, 


other campany, on his chosen instrument, 
with the tongue that after all has been 
most obedient to him, MacDowell was de- 


‘livering one ‘of those Olympic’ messages) 
that always come from him when he girds. 


himself to write in the highest forms. He 
delivered another such in the Eroica Sénata’ 
that Mr. Bauer played the other afternoon, 
This concerto was rather another Hroica 
Sonata, with asides by an orchestra, — a. 

And Mme. Carreno played it with a skill 
and a divination that rather toyed with its 
That is a large word— 
Olympic—but. none other will suffice for the 
music and tne playing. Tne mighty diffi- 


culties of the piece, its fierce rangings up 


and down the field of dramatic expression, 
she gripped and swung till they were as 
eloquent of her own masterful personality 


as of MacDowell’s masterful message, , N& 


other woman now at the piano is so at home 
as she on the heights of feeling; few of 
them can scale those ‘naeignits to her daring 
level. And no other player, of either sex 
or of any attainment, could sharpen her 
glitter in the scherzo of that concerto, ti- 
tanically disdainful as it is alike of the 
limitations of the puny pianoforte keyboara.. 
of the limitations of the Human finger, and 
tne even more pitiful limitations of musieal 
expression. It is an event in our music By 
history to welcome back again so gifted a 
player after her several years of neglect 
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Teresa Carréno, who comes to Boston 
as soloist for the Symphony concerts on 
Jan. 3 and 4, has had an interesting and 
ticturesque career. When she was very 
young she became an intimate friend of 
Carlotta Patti, a sister of the great 
singer, Adeline Patti, so intimate that 
the two were photographed together. 
Her musical career began before she 
was 20 and she has been a favorite ever 
since. She has been four times wedded, 
her present husband being Arthur Tag- 
liepetra, a brother of her second hus- 
band. 


Another stage favorite and one who, 


although she has been out of the public 


eye for some years, is still remembered, 
is Christine Nillson, who created such 
a furore when she first appeared ‘n 
Boston in the early 70s. During the very 
height of her fame she married Count 
De Miranda and retired to her native 
Sweden and left the stage for good. 
This was more than twenty years ago, 
but the older followers of the stage still 
have vivid memories of her ‘as Mar- 
guerite in “Faust’’ and other roles. She 


| Miller. 
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is at present borigee'e ill at her home, 

Like Miss Carréto, Miss Nillson made 
her debut when she was very young— 
barely 20 years of age. She made her’ 
first appearance in London in 1867 and. 
from that memorable night her star’ 
was in the ascension. She was also 
married when young to a Frenchman, 
Auguste Rouzard, who died in 1882, 
Five years later she became the 
Countess de Miranda. 

Kitty Blanchard, who in private life. 
is Mrs. McKee Rankin, is another of 
the old favorites who will never be 
forgotten. She, too, is ill at her home 
in New York city, and a few days ago 
a number of her friends and former 
admirers turned out at a big) benefit} 
performance for her. Among the. par- 
ticipants were Novelli, Viola Allen, 
Cecelia Loftus, Harry Dixey, Kyrie 
Bellew, Mme. Nazimora, David Warfield 
and others. 

Mrs. Rankin was a member ‘of the 
first comp. American company to ap- 
pear in London. This was in 1830, the. 
play being the ‘‘Danites,’’” by Joaquin | 
Her two daughters, Gladys, who | 
the wife of .Sidney Drew, and. 
Phyllis, wife of Harry Davenport, have | 
both achieved more or less fame Int 
their mother’s chosen profession. fe 
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after the manner of PRichard 
has explained that this work is intended 
to represent the life of a man who mis- 
spends his youth and becomes ac- 
quainted with pure happfhiess when he 
is no longer fit to enjoy it. This ser- 
‘mon in music was Puritanically long— 
the performance occupied an hour and 
a quarter; but the vast stretches of 
monotonous discourse were relieved by 
Several passages of extraordinary power 
and beauty. The piece should be heard 
Bean to be understood and appreciated. 

It was excellently played, Dr. Muck 
“conducting with his accustomed care 
yg So oh ‘ 
| e other number on the progra 
'was Dvorak’s .lively “Carnival” dag 
‘ture. There will be no concert this 
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BISCHOFF AND CARRENO 
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A NEW SYMPHONY AND A FAVORITE | 


PIANIST 


The Return of Mme. Carreno in MacDow- : 
ell’s Concerto at the Symphony Rehear- 


sal Yesterday—A Charming Work Played 
with Crisp Brilliance—Bischoff’s 
| Symphony a Work of Tumultuous Clev- 
erness and of Excessive Length—Dr. 
Muek’s Exciting Reading of Dvorak’s 
Carneval Overture 
Dare. —— }ftw . 4, 140% 
The Symphony programme for this meek 
mdulges Dr. Muck once again in his gen- 
erous interest in contemporaneous music 
Dvorak is the most ancient name upon it. 


MacDowell—on this programme at least— 
made his the most distinguished. And the 


name of Herman Bischoff appears for the | 
first time opposite a symphony—one in E | 
major, Opus 16, that was given the post of | 

- dacity with which he mixes orchestral co‘or. 
very | 
One impression was | 


honor, 

Mr. Bischoff’s symphony left two 
distinct impressions. 
of great charm. The other was of over- 
whelming length. Little seems to be known 
anywhere of Herman Bischoff, but from 
what does happen to be known we learn 
that this is his first essay in the symphonic 
form. As such it differs promisingly and 
flatteringly from the usual first symphony 
of talented youth. That unescapable in- 
fliction upon long-suffering music invaria- 
bly embodies every excellence that the 
young learner has got from the books. His 
work is apt, in consequence, to sound like 
a card catalogue. Mr. Bischoff’s first sym- 
phony does not sound that way. 
it! | ‘It sounds like a Congressiona] Library. 

‘This subtle distinction may savor of flip- 
Pancy: it is rather a cry of justifiable iim- 

atience at Mr. Bischoff’s simply inordinate, 


excusable, and defacing length. He has | 


Bischoff, who is a 
somewhat 
‘Strauss, 


First | 


Far from } 


engorged his t 


ininutes ure consumed sibs te ole 


la pi ¥ 
bert himself has seemed ‘eng Rnd avers 


copious to his most passionate lovers in his 
fifty-minute Symphony in C, one of ‘the 
mountain-tops of music. For 
thirty—to speak by the clock—Mr. Bischoff 
entranced his hearers yesterday afternoon, 
with some of the most spirited and in- 
genious orchestral writing that has been 
given us in these latter day times. Then 
he Jeft them to recall that ancient Hastern 
potentate’ and his library of a thousand 
camel loads. | 

He was fond of good reading, was that 
ancient. potentate, and he had provided him- 
self. with plenty of it. But he read and he 
read, and yet it seemed that the sands of 
his life would run out before he 
finished his books. 
hind him so much unlearnt wisdom, and ne 


called his wise men and commanded them | 


to condense the#wit and learning of these 
over-many tomes into a space that he could 
finish in the time that was left him to live. 
They reduced the library.to a 


They brought it down to a hundred ass 
loads—to forty ass loads—and then to ten. 
And the potentate grew feeble. Finally 
they handed him his library, its philosophy. 


its teachings written in two sentences on a 


palm leaf fan. 


It matters nothing what those two sen- | 


tences were; but it does matter that Mr. 
Bischoff has missed setting to his name one 
of the remarkable achievements of these 
days by not following something of the 
same method with his symphony. Such 
fresh and vigorous ‘themes—always charm- 
ing scraps of melody—such ingenious inven- 
tion, such sparkling, hearty, happy spirit 
do not speak from more than half a doze 
modern works. The man who wrote this 
symphony had something to say, and he 
knows how to speak. Glittering episode he 
piles upon episode more. glittering. He 
knows his orchestra. He treads not far in 
the rear of his acknowledged master, 
Strauss himself, in the cunning and au- 


The stunning effects he obtains he sends 
out fairly blurring each other in the rapid- 
ity of their logget saben His secherzo alone 
contains more cleverness than the com- 
plete works of many an honest and re- 
spected man. And there is Mr. Bischoff’s 
fearful failing. His ingenuity will know 
no end. He has written not one symphony, 
but three. One heard his first half hour 
with excited surprise, at so much charm 
and high spirits and devilish cleverness; 
and heard his last half hour in impatience 
as fervid, that the maker of so much fine 
music had not saved half of it to furnish 
forth the remaining works of his life! 
Dr. Muck did for Bischoff what he might 
and could. He might not, unsanctioned, 
perform the office of the wise men of the 
astern potentate. But he could and did 
lend to the music the gorgeous orchestral 
palette at his command. And they took Mr. 
Bischoff’s periods, every one of them, and 


bs ing yore 


perhaps 


had | 
He hated to leave be- | 


hundred | 
camel loads—and the potentate grew older. | 
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waited. It was a Poise rian. performance, 
that exhausted the orchestra’s bursting 
treasury of excellences, that exhausted its 
conductor’s skill and mastery with them— 
and that exhausted the patience of a pre- 
possessed audience with the gifted and far 
too generous Mr. Bischoff. 

Dvorak’s “‘Carneval’’ overture; brilliant 
as it is, and brimming with the wine of 
high spirits—and after a! holding in all its 
compass hardly a tithe of Mr. Bischoft’s 
first movement alone!—went far better, 
went all the better for what had preceded 
it. How grateful its crisp directness, its 
definite, secure, unfailing pursuit of the 
shortest turn of phrase and the courage of 
its abrupt end!..The rehearsal audience 
decimated itself, as usual, with withdrawal 
before the last number--and missed one of 


the most exciting bits of playing that the | 


orchestra has done under Dr. Muck. 
Mme. Carréno and MacDowell left but 
one vivid impression—that of great charm. 


MacDowell has not touched his uppermost — 
Not that | 
his utterance droops in poetic purport; the © 


levels in this, his second concerto. 
fault is rather with its technical present- 
ment. He has seemed 
make his pianoforte the head of his orches- 
tra] familv. It speaks with mighty authori- 


ty, 


the 
low 


with 
nost obedient to him, MacDowell was. de- 
livering one ‘of those Olympic’ messages 
that always come from him when he girds. 


Olympic intentions. 
'Olympic—but.none other will suffice for the 


‘culties of the piece, 


over-anxious' fo | 


oligenre at a ‘feast. And the feast was com=_ 
plete without them—not a merry feast; 
rather a. solemn, jovial one. 


Forgetful of 
other’ company, | on his chosen instrument, 
the tongue that after all has been 


himself to write in the highest forms. He 


delivered another such in the Eroica Sonata’ 


that Mr. Bauer played the other afternoo 
This coneerto was rather another Broica, 
Sonata, with asides by an orchestra. ve 
And Mme. Carreno played it with a skill 
and a divination that rather toyed with its 
That is a large word— 


The mighty diffi- 
its fieree rangings up 
and down the field of dramatic expression, 
she gripped and swung till they were as 
eloquent of her own masterful pene 


music and tne playing. 


as of MacDowell’s masterful message, 


other woman now at the piano is so at home 
as she on the heights of feeling; few of 
them can scale those ‘neignits to her daring 
level. And no other player, of either sex 
or of any attainment, could sharpen her 
elitter in the scherzo of that concerto, ti- 
tanically disdainful as it is alike of the 

iimitations of the puny pianoforte keyboar 


“ASOLOISt a Favorite 
“| Since Beginning of 


Her Musical Career 


Teresa Carréno, who comes to Boston 
as soloist for the Symphony concerts on 
Jan. 3 and 4, has had an interesting and 
Licturesque career. When she was very 
young she became an intimate friend of 
Carlotta Patti, a sister of the great 
singer, Adeline Patti, so intimate that 
the two were photographed together. 
Her musical career began before she 
was 20 and she has been a favorite ever 
since. She has been four times wedded, 
her present husband being Arthur Tag- 
liepetra, a brother of her second hus- 
band. 


Another stage favorite and one who,’ 


although she has been out of the public 


eye for some years, is still remembered, 
is Christine Nillson, who created such 
a furore when she first appeared ‘n 
Boston in the early 70s. During the very 
height of her fame she married Count 
De Miranda and retired to her native 
Sweden and left the stage for good. 
This was more than twenty years ago, | 
but the older followers of the stage still 
—— have vivid memories of her as Mar- 
guerite in “Faust’’ and other roles. She 


is at present serigusly ill at her home. 

Like Miss Carrémo, Miss Nillson made 
her debut when she was very youns— 
barely 20 years of age. She made her: 
first appearance in London in 1867 and. 
from that memorable night her star’ 
was in the ascension. She was also 
married when young to a Frenchman, 
Auguste Rouzard, who died in 1882. 
Five years later she became the 
Countess de Miranda. 

Kitty Blanchard, who in private life 
is Mrs. McKee Rankin, is another of 
the old favorites who will never be 
forgotten. She, too, is ill at her home 
in New York city, and a few days ago 
a number of her friends and former 
admirers turned out at a big benefit) 
performance for her. Among the. par- 
ticipants were Novelli, Viola Allen, 
Cecelia Loftus, Harry Dixey, Kyrle 
Bellew, Mme. Nazimora, David Warfield, 
and others. 

Mrs. Rankin was a member ‘of the 
first come American Com pay ap. to rea 
pear in London. This was in 
play being the ‘“‘Danites,’” by Tonk 
Miller. Her two daughters, Gladys, wh 
is the wife of .Sidney Drew, anc 
Phyllis, wife of Harry Davenport, By 
both achieved more or less fame int 
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SYMPHONY in G major, ‘‘The Surprise,”’ 
No. 6.) 
I. Adagio cantabile: Vivace assai. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Allegro molto; Trio. 
IV. Allegro di molto. 
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THREE GERMAN DANCES. (K. 605.) 
(First time in Boston. ) : 
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BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60. 
I. Adagio: Allegro vivace. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro vivace: Trio, un poco meno allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo. 
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wy lorog oronabiy’ © e at although in the third 
the Novelty may oe we i nig is By presen rage ferchie 
. ) a eaven in em ’ 
of the Programme, and a Very | ona tha promises much for this com- 
Extensive One It Was. poser. If a wholesale criticism be 


| cehd at the work it would be that of 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave & toa S66 employment of climaxes and a 


concert at Carnegie Hall last night and | too Sones: pen gency i say or ene 

Dr. Muck conducted. The audience was But the symphony is, despite 1s , 
. ; ots, a bi 

an enormous one and displayed a great — interesting work and in 8p a DIS 


deal of enthusiasm, and the Boston Sym-| ~The evening soloist was Mme, Teresa 
phony Orchestra played like a virtuoso;}|Garreno, the pianist, who has been heard 
4° 19 ea wee bald facts. But the’ Here ba dae +r! oe c (har aie Pug, tn a 
y Cts. ] Macdowell's n ) ere 
details are far more interesting, for the ena Phe did it in a manner that more than 
eetony, oon by Mtr, Herm vpehlg fas \justified the many gr po Pgye thy tS 
’ . 19, . “i the + movement she made e 
off, which according to the cruel calcula- ory et in its gloom, and in the happy 
tions of hour and minute hands took]\presto she played with charming delicacy 
on one hour and a quarter to pers) and finesse. The Whole reading wae, &e: 
torm., this *‘Valkyrie of tne «ey~ 
It is not just to measure music with the| oh ay by Ml has been hetihieed in the 
yardstick or according to the standards Of! past, proved that she had poetry as well 
time, but it is taxing the patience and go0d! 5, heroic force. | 
nature of a concert audience very severely’ “phe conckiding number was Dvorak’s 
to impose such a task upon its listening «CGarnival” overture. Dr. Much conducted 
and staying powers. The chief sentiment: the Bischoff Symphony with an enthusi- 
that voices itself at the conelusion of thé; agm that must have been prompted by 
work is one of pity at its inordinate length,! something more than the mere introduc- 
for the composition is unquestionably aN’ jing of a novelty, and his accompaniments 
interesting spore It has pap tape ape Bh -yivc in tne Macdowell sie ar yt ae aa 
tremendous, and there are other episodes thetic. And the orches ra played, well, a 
that show a, great deal rf lyric inane ae nearly always pare + ay it yricpate 2 | 
Throughout is the work scored wi e ore beautiful, just as does a 3 
knowledge that comes only of talent and Seany time they are heard anew. 
of study, and of the modernity of the writ- ———Oo 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1907-08 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


XII. CONC. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, AT38 P.M. 


MOZART, 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in G major, ‘‘The Surprise,” (B. & H. 
No. 6.) 
I. Adagio cantabile: Vivace assal. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Allegro molto; Trio. 
IV. Allegro di molto. 


THREE GERMAN DANCES. (K. 605.) 
(First time in Boston. ) 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60. 
I. Adagio: Allegro vivace. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro vivace: Trio, un poco meno allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo. 
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Haydn. ‘‘Surprise’’ Symphony. 
Mozart. ‘‘Three German Dances.’’ 


Beethoven. Fourth Symphony. 


At this concert Dr. Muck, as will be seen 


by the above programme, pushed back the} 


hands of the musical clock at least a hun- 
dred years. There was not one mystical 
horror, not one unresolved dissonance, not . 
one moment of sombre gloom. In Egypt, 
where the sky is eternaly clear, travelers 
sometimes long for a rain-cloud. Before 
the end of the first part of this concert 
we found ourselves longing for a dimin- 
ished seventh, for an augmented second, 
for just a litile trouble of any kind. 

In the second movement of the Haydn 
symphony the sudden stroke of a single 
kettle drum is no longer a ‘‘surprise’’; the 
modern auditor would require at least a 
cannon or a dynamite bomb to astonish 
him. The sudden accent, however, is reck- 
oned as one of the practical jokes of 


| music. All the great composers have ex- 


hibited the element of humor at times, 
Beethoven's village band and_ broken- 


' down bassoonist, in the Pastoral Sym- 
' phony, Mozart’s portrayal of an ignorant 
| composer struggling to create a classical 


composition (‘‘Ein Musikalischer Spass’’), 


| Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Mayor’’ who sings on one 
‘note only, in “Son and Stranger,’ Bach's 


“Coffee Cantata,’’ which we believe Mr. 
Dolmetsch is soon to produce in Boston, 


| are buta few of the examples of composers 


at play. But Bach was ponderous even in his 


1 fun, while Haydn, Mozart and Mendelssohn 
| were naturally playful and witty. 


The reading and execution of the Haydn 


| work were excellent. The Andante was 
given softer than we have heard it, but, 
'that was a merit. The real trouble was 


that there was too much of Sameness in 


would searcely enjoy a dinner which began 
with four courses of soup.’ This musical 
banquet had practically four Minueis in its 
first seven movements, for the Mozart 
dances (although the figure would be ex- 
ecuted in a totally different manner in the 
ballroom) had almost exactly the minuet 


ern sense, for the waltz, although always 


i marked %, is in reality a 6-4 rhythm, while 


these dances were, like the Minuet, a true 
% rhythm. The canonic work in the sec- 
ond dance was the best point in these 
pieces. As regards the last one, with its 
sleigh-bells and its post-horn calls, we can 


'only say that our own Sousa does better 


in this kind of thing. The dances were 
given for the first~and only,—time in Bos- 
ton, 

At the end of the seven bright, melodic 
and innocuous movements the audience 
went out into the corridors and longed for 
Reger, D’Indy & Co., Dealers in crypto- 


' grams, musical puzzles and dissonances, 


Manufacturers of tonal mysteries and hor- 


rors. They had had a trifle too much of | 
musical sunshine. 


After this diaphanous part Bee ‘thoven’s 
symphony seemed fiercely modern. When 
it was written the great Weber jumped 
upon it furiously, declaring it ‘the work 
of a musical madman, 

Dr. Muck did not spare a single repeat; 


ms 


4 
¢ 


ay 
played. The canéns and the ingenious den 
velopment, in the first movément, the bold 
syncopations in the third, the brilliant 
violin figures echoed in all the strings; in’ 
the finale, all these were splendidly done, 

This symphony has, like a wasp, . its” 
sting in its tail, for at the end the contra- 
basses have a figure that is ferociously” 
difficult. The musicians of this part dé-” 
serve especial praise for. their execution 
of this trying Coda, which is very seldom» 
clearly played. When this was first per~' ‘ 
formed Weber wrote a most Satirical ar 
ticle on this use of the contra-basses, in, 
the ‘“‘Cecilia,’? a musical journal of that , 
day in which he pictured the contrast 
basses attempting to go on strike. Poor’ 
Beethoven could only swear at the au- 
thor,—for he was a master of Billings- 
gate,—but he retorted with something 
more potent than words, for he wrote an 
equally difficult contra-bass passage, or 
series of passages, in his very next Sym- 
phony,—see the Trio of the Scherzo of 
the fifth symphony. 

If the reviewer confesses boredom at 
this. concert, as a whole, it must speedily 
be added that the public did not seem 
to share this attitude, for there was con- 
siderable applause and there was no 
marked exodus until the very end. 

At the next concert the pendulum is to” 
swing in the opposite direction and every 
measure of the music will be in the most. 
modern vein of French and German ae 
icalism, Louis C..Hison. © 


TUTH SYMPHONY 


the first part of the programme. One! 


CONCERT PLEASES 


cheasloa Programme a A pl 


swine. They were not waltzes in the mod-"! 


i: 


Large Audience, 


MOZART DANCES PLAYED 
HERE FOR FIRST TIME 


‘Include Post Horn and Sleigh}, 
Bells—'"‘The Surprise,” 
Symphony by Haydn, 


in 
| 
Performance Before | 
| 
| 
| 


BY PHILIP HALE. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
Dr Karl Muck, conductor, gave its 12th 
concert last night in Symphony & 


| 
} 
' 
t 
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rman Dances (K. ose ae 4 S; cert of Unfamiliar French Music—A New 
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Bymphony No. 4, B flat major.... .Bee 

- here is little to be said at this late 
Gay bout the character of these sym- 
ne es by Haydn and Beethoven and 
there is little to be said about the per- 
‘formance of them except that it was 
‘admirable and that it gave great pleas- 
ure to the audience. The symphony by 
Haydn has not been played at these 
concerts for several years and it was 
good to hear it. 

It was a good thing to remind the 
ounger generation that there were 
brave men before Agamemnon; that 
‘there were musicians 100 years ago, 
and over 100 years ago, who in their 
period were regarded as revolution- 
ary and dangerous, who wrote music 
that still today is fresh and beautiful 


and in some instances wonderful. The} 
symphony of Haydn, composed in 1791, | 


pleased at once, The symphon of 


Beethoven, first performed in 1807, at] 


first perplexed if it did not shock the 
hearers. Old as they are, they are 
more modern than many works writ- 
ten within the last 25 years, which had 
their little day of triumph, found 
prophets swearing immortality, and 
are now dead—dead as King Pandion, 
whose bones centuries ago were lapped 
in lead, as the poet tells us. 


On Plenary Inspiration. 
No gane person today believes in 
plenary inspiration. There are hopelessly 


antiquated pages of Beethoven; there 
are pages by him and Mozart and Haydn 
that are tiresome jingle. To bow down 
before « platitude simply because it 
| came from a great master is to indulge 
in fetichism. On the other hand, to decry 
all music that was written before the 
time of Berlioz or Wagner is equally 
foolish; it shows both a lack of discrim- 
inative appreciation and a pitiable ignor- 
ance. : 

These statements themselves would 
be platitudes in an ideal world, one in 
which music were really held to be an 
art and not a trade, an agreeable occu- 
pation. But these statements cannot 
‘be repeated too often, when partisan- 
ship runs high, when the hide-bound 
conservatives and the wild-eyed seek- 
ers after something new are alike in- 
tolerant and aggressive. 

The dances Som pe ees by Mozart in the 
last year of his life for masked balls in 
Vienna were played here for the first 
time. They were interesting in two 
ways—first, as an illustration of the 
dance music of the period; alSo as a 
reminder of the social life of the Vienna 
populace. In the trio of the second 
dance are harmonic progressions that 
must have seemed strange at the time 
and are worthy of tne great ozart. 
The trio of the third waltz, with its 
nigel Be and sleigh belis—for the trio 
s entitled “Tie Sleigh Ride’’—is charm- 
ing by reason of its quaint grace, and 
the Coda is even still more de ightful, 

As I have said, the performance 
throughout was masterly. 


ance of the andante of Haydn’s sym- 


phony, of the first movement and the. 


adagio of Beethoven’s, 


-——_— 


Special | 
praise might be given to the perform-_ 


Mozart Novelties at 
the Symphony. 


“The Redemption” Tonight by 
People’s Choral Union. 


Concerts and Recitals of 
Current Interest. 


CO Lorire. VA | 7a 4 
Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ symphony, Mo- 
zart’s three German dances and Bee- 
thoven’s fourth symphony comprised 
tire A2th Szyenphony program; three in- 
teresting numbers without a soloist, just 
pure, enjoyable orchestral music which 
gave Dr Muck’s splendid band of in- 
strumentalists the chance to win all the 
honors of tha day and evening. 

Three great names, two symphonies 
aud ‘one group of ‘novelties’ written 
more than a century back surely formed 
a dignified and solid musical combina- 
tion, yet there was melody a-plenty in 
the Mozart dances and the grand old- 
time symphonies fell pleasingly upon 
the ear, for many harmonies were 
woven by the masters through each of 
their compositions. 

A novelty by Mozart seems strange 
nowadays, yet these three German 
dances, which were written in 1791, were 
new to the Symphony programs. They 
are dainty and quaint bits of musical 


pleasantry, varied in character to suit 
the styles of the dancing. The third 
one, called ‘“‘The Sleighride,’’ was. par- 
ticularly charming with its post horns 
and jangle of sleigh bells. 

The Haydn symphony, so joyous and 


thematically prolific, was played with a | 
_ finesse and smoothness that showed the 


ensemble work of the orchestra in fine 
form. In the performance the delight- 
fully pastoral atmosphere of the an- 
dante and the menuetto of the third 
part were notable examples in shadings 
and changes of rhythms, probably as 
nearly perfect as one is likely to hear 
by any body of players. 


MATTERS 


scherzo, the blithesome finale and the 
unexpected fortissimos in the first 
movement, the orchestra met all re- 


' quirements. Truly a splendid perform- 


unce, not only of this, but of the three 
works. , 

This week’s program wlil be made up 
of modern music, representative of mod- 


String Quartet to Appear—Other An- 
nouncements for Next Week and Weeks 
to Come | 


For the twelfth pair of concerts Dr, 
Muck has chosen a classic programme of 
almost unbroken cheerfulness and good 
humor, consisting of Haydn’s symphony in. 


ern Germany, modern America and” G usually. designated as ‘‘Surprise,” or 


modern France. The first work is Rich- 
ard Strauss’ rondo, ‘“‘Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks.’’ The second number is 
a “Suite Fantastique,’’ by Ernest Schel- 
ling. This is a work for piano and 
orchestra, and the composer will be the 


pianist. Chausson’s symphonic poem, 


‘*Viviane,’’ will close the program. 


ORCHESTRA PRODUCES 


117-YEAR OLD NOVELTY) 


A novelty no less than 117 years old, . 


and by none other than Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart himself, was _ per- 


formed by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at its regular concert Saturday 
night. Dr. Muck’s caustic reflections 
on the clique or element that demands 
novelties only to snarl at them—a sum- 
mary of these reflections was printed in 


Saturday’s Journal—do not apply to this 


Mozart number. They apphy rather to 
the output of the drawing-room com- 
posers whose technique is superior to 
their imagination. Yet it must be said 
that these “Three German Dances” by 
the composer of ‘‘Don Giovanni’ proved 
interesting chiefly on the historic side. 
They were jolly, homely efforts in- 
tended to please, not the court, but the 
hier rg Their form is old-fashioned. 

he waltzer in Mozart’s day stamped, 
slapped his shoes, and was otherwise 
noisy. 

The concert opened with a perform- 
ance of Haydn’s ‘‘Surprise’’ Symphony. 


thump—was not so marked as in the 
days of Julien, who brought to town 


the biggest bass drum he could find. . 
: xd, as well as the post horns, brought a 
Beethoven’s fourth Symphony, the one. ee “44 : rl 


with the adagio that, accordi = | 
. ° agen My uh | that was distinctly captivating. 


The last number on the program was 


lioz, ‘‘seems to have been sighed by 
the Archangel Michael one day when, 
overcome by melancholy, he contem- 
plated the worlds from the threshold 
of the empyrean.’’ Both symphonies 
were played beautifully. 

Next Saturday Ernest Sehelling, the 
pianist, will play his Suite Fantas- 
tique for piano and orchestra. The 
other numbers on the program are 
Richard Strauss’ ‘Till Eulenspiegel’’ 
and Chausson’s symphonic poem, “Vi- 


. s? / 
viane. Ue mh ety "S ey : _." 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


A PROGRAMME FROM THE EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY 


Light Symphonies Out of Haydn and Beet-) 


” 


“with the drum. stroke’; three German 
dances by Mozart and to conclude Beetho- 
ven’s fourth symphony in B flat Op 60. 


c [It was a matter of surprise to note the 


large and attentive audience, despite the 
absence of a soloist. Apparently a group 
of classics is of conspicuously greater: in- 


~;) terest than that for instance of some 


weeks ago, when a programme also with- 
out soloist, was noticeably less of a draw- 
ing card despite the fact that MacDowell’s 
first suite had not been played here for . 
some years, and that Goetz’s fresh and 
piquant symphony and Bizet’s dramatic 


Joverture, ‘‘Patrie’’ were even more in the 


nature of rarities. The familiar Haydn 
symphony was given with astonishing eX= 


-uberance and spontaneity, with unusually” 


precise phrasing and delicate accent; the” 
famous drum stroke, which was a source - 
of consternation and terror to audienees . 
of a hundred years ago, was capitally pre- | 
pared by the extreme pianissimo of the 
strings, so that those who were unprepared 
might easily have started in alarm. : 

It is undeniable that the German. dances? 
by Mozart fitted admirably into the scheme 
of programme prepared by Dr. Muck. In- 
trinsically they are not of absorbing musi- 
eal interest. They are obviously written | 


for an occasion, and as such served their | 


ipurpose. In the third dance, “the sleigh | 
The surprise—in the shape of a tutti |PUTPOSe. in to third dance elg 


ride’? doubtless having in mind the popu- 
larity ef sledge parties in Vienna, the in-. 
troduction of two sets of bells carefully 


welcome touch of quasi-realistic humor 


It would be difficult to imagine a finer 
interpretation of the Beethoven symphony. 
Avoiding, on the one hand a lifeless and 
uninspired ‘‘classical’’ rendering, it was also 
far removed from an ultra modern reading, 
which too often assumes details contrary 
to the spirit of the composer. Neverthe- 
less there was no lack of. warmth and vi- 
tal emotion: if there were modifications of 
tempo, they were such as would have 
doubtless been sanctioned by Beethoven. 
The brilliant vivacity, the poetry, the hu- 
mor and the sad serenity of the slow move- 
ment were brought to a realization that is 
seldom to be equalled for perfection, sense 
of balance and proportion. Especially. re- 
markable was the absolute: pianissimo of 
the strings in the first movement before the 
return of the first theme; the poetic ¢x- 
pressiveness of the clarinet solos, inv the) 
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Programme. 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’. 
ORCHESTRA. 
SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“‘Viviane 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
AL. CONCERY. 


Dr. KAPI MUCK, Conductor. 
Soloist 
Mr. ERNEST SCHELLING. 


R. STRAUSS, 
CHAUSSON, 
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SUITE FANTASTIQUE for PIANOFORTE and 
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‘slow movement; thé éxquisite gracé of the 


wind instruments in the trio of the third 
movement, and finally the transparent » ve- 
locity of the strings in the vivacious finale. 
Dr. Muck is heartily to be thanked for such 
a performance of a classic work in days 
when its outlines are too often distorted, 
and its sentiment wilfully aay Gye 
Bb. :. Fa 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEHASO 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
| 


Dr. KAPI: MUCK, Conductor. 


XII. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, AT 8. P.M. 


Till Eulenspiegel’’ 


| 
| | 
| 
Programme. 


ORCHESTRA. 
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CHAUSSON, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘Viviane,’ 


| 


Soloist: 


Mr. ERNEST SCHELLING. 
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A PROGRAMME OF THREE TONE 


Chausson’s “Viviane,” Strauss’s “Til Eu- 
lenspiegel” and Schelling’s New “Fantas- 
tic Suite’—“Til” at a Tremendous Pace 
and Mr. Schelling as a Composer—The 
Concerts of Next Week, with Miss Far- 
rar, Mme. Gadski and Mr. Kreisler 


The programme for the thirteenth pair 
of symphony concerts consisted of Rica- 
ard Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” op. 28; Fantastic Suite for piano 
and orchestra (first time in Boston); Chaus- 
son’s symphonic poem, ‘Wiviane.”’ Mr 
Ernest Schelling was the soloist. 

The performance of the Strauss rondo 
was brilliant in the extreme; the audience 
applauded until Dr. Muck bade the orches- 
tra arise and bow in acknowledgment. Yet 
it is perhaps open to question whether 
the tempo throughout were not pushed to 
such limits as to prevent a complete inter- 
pretation of the rakish humor, the human 
intensity, the many touches of poetry 
which characterize this music. It is in- 
deed doubtful whether ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 
has ever been given with such breathless 
brilliancy, such apparent disregard of tech- 
nical difficulties, with so splendid a cli- 
max. But assuredly there have been other 
readings in which the full force of the 
grotesque and often wanton humor has 
been more emphasized, in which the spirit 
of the German folk-song has seemed more 
to dominate the conception of the piece. 
In spite of a few passages of obvious real- 
ism, it would seem as if the essential 
qualities of ‘“‘Till Eulenspiegel’? were sim- 
plicity and logically coherent structure. 
The point of view of Claude Debussy be- 
comes almost inconceivable (even taking 
into account the radical racial opposition 
of the two composers) when he wrote of 
“Till? as follows: ‘“‘The piece is like an 
hour of new music at the madhouse— 
clarinets describe distracted trajectories, 
trumpets are always united, horns foresee 
a latent sneeze, and hurry to say politely, 


‘God bless you’; a big drum *makes the 


boum-boum that italicizes the clown’s kick 
and gesture; you burst with laughter or 
howl in agony, and you are surprised [to 
find things in their usual place, for if the 
double-basses blew through their bows, if 
the trombones rubbed their tubes with an 
imaginary bow, and if Mr. Nikisch were 
found seated on the knees of an ouvreuse 
all this would not surprise. But in spite 
of all this, the piece is full of genius in 
certain ways, especially in the prodigious 


surety of the orchestration, and the mad , 


, the ‘incomparable nobility’’ of his sympho-- 


_ songs, and more recently of the dramatic 


years & happened 
within the interval. _ ae 
Since the first performance of ‘Viviane’ 


quainted with his more mature idiom, with 


fs 


ny, the grace and poetry of some of his” 
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power and keen imaginativeness of 
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“Poem of Love and of the Sea,” which 


was brought out in its orchestral version | 
at Mrs. Hall’s orchestral concert earlier I~ 


the week. In comparison with these later 
works, ‘“Viviane’’ seems palpably an earlie 


work, as indeed it is, one in which con-— 


' struction, skill in orchestration, the capaci. 


ty for poetic delineation is markedly in-— 


ferior to his later manifestations of these 
same qualities. There is the distinct sense 
of the experimental, of a certain vagueness. 


of conception, as well as imperfect realiza=— 
tion of ideas. Notwithstanding this there” 
is an immense amount of poetic charm in- 
the work, many delightful and picturesque 
moments, notable the trumpet calls behind 


| the scenes, that make it extremely grate-_ 


ful to listen to. It was capitally intep> 


preted by Dr. Muck and his men, Rie 

Mr. Schelling has aroused much ine) 
terest as a pianist in Boston; it was the 
more welcome to have an opportunity to 
listen to. him as a composer. From many 
signs of the times it would appear that” 
the reign of the piano concerto is well-. 


nigh over. That is to say, the vein of 
combination of the piano as essentially 
a solo instrument with orchestra has vir~ 
tually been exhausted. A more logical 
and natural employment of the plano 
with the modern orchestra is well dem-= 
onstrated in such works as Converse’s 
poems “Night” and “Day,” and Loeffler’s 
“Pagan Poem” where the piano is treated 
as a constituent of the orchestral forces” 
rather than an independent power whieh” 
dictates to the orchestra. In a sense, Mr. 
Schelling’s suite does not acknowledgeé . 
this indubitable step for the piano is> 
nearly always in evidence, and even im 
the role of an accompanist, imposes by 
sheer color and brilliance. 


its striking 
skilful and, 


force, which charms from beginning 0. 
end. The slow movement is perhaps less_ 
happy in its sentiment, but the finale in - 
the form of a Virginia reel exhibits a 
spontaneous and brilliant treatment 3 
popular themes that is often extremely 
ingenious from the contrapuntal point of 
view. The orchestration is more than. 
ordinarily brilliant and effective. The 
piano part is extremely pianistic, in an 
idiom which makes it an object of con-— 
stant interest. There are no tricks Of 
madarn niana etarla which ara’ no 
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most dazzling. Mr. Schelling played not |/Heve at Rotter 
as a composer, but with the authority || nee night was 
‘and persuasive eloquence of the virtuoso. 
The audience in its insistent and long-~ 
‘eontinued applause paid willing tribute 
‘te composer as well as to the brilliant 
pianist. All in all, an effective and ex- 
‘tremely well-made piece which compels 
‘attention and admiration. E. B. H. 
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“DISTINCT. TRIUME 
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Mr, Schelling has civeragrerived his 
‘music as “fantastic.’”’ j;In these days 
the: word has lost somewhat its original 
significance, and in music it too often 
is without special meaning. com- 
} poser fancies that he is fantastic when 
he is only laborious in search of the 
bizarre. Mr. Schelling in this suite has 
true fancy. 

The suite {s in four movements. The 
first with its characteristically rhythmed 
chief mative, its melodic thought, its de- 
cided mood of peculiar melancholy is 
Keltic in spirit. The second movement 
is a graceful scherzo with a strongly con- 
trasted trio. The third 1s a highly ro- | 
mantic adagio. The finale is in the form) 
of a Virginia ree] based on three themes: 
the most important of the three is 
“Dixie’; the second is original; the 
third is “Old Folks at Home.” 
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mbined “Dixie,” “Old Folks 
and a bit of “Yankee Doodle” and use 
the resources of the big orchestra to 
work up a kind of patriotic climax. 
This certainly is inspiring without being 
in what might be called the “popular 
vein of orchestration. if 
From the first there are fleeting sug- 
gestions of a familiar American tune, 
but of such a_ will-o’-the-wisp char- 
acter that it is difficult to trace. ' The 
' closing movement is so purely Ameri- 
can that the suite might be titled 50 
without being misnamed. There is .a 
multitude of charming bits of melody 
skilfully juggled among the orchestral 
forces, with the more connected Mma- 
terial alloted to the piano. The first 
part contains brilliant passage work for 

’ ‘the solo instrument, the general ‘‘atmos- 
eee | phere” being one of rhythmic buoyancy. 
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force. 
he won an 


triumph. 
Chausson’s 


‘Viviane’’-has been played 
nere before. It was. worth the repetition 
and it is worthy of future hearings. It 
nas been called a pastel, but it ig more 
than that. While it is not so important 
a work as his symphony, it has a deli- 
cate sensuousness, a suggestion of. forest 
atmosphere and woven spells, of un- 

‘heeded calls to action, of the world well 
lost for love. Here and there are pass- 
‘ages that show the influence of Wag- 
iner, but the best pages are those signed 
Py Chausson. The performance was one 
'of rare beauty. : 


in it. a 


His "Fantastic Suite” Pro- | 


| duced First Time in America 
at Symphony Concert. 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The 18th concert of the Boston Sym-) 


phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 
took place last avening in Symphony 
Hall. The programme was as follows: 


‘Till Eulenspiegel’'s Merry Pranks’’..Strauss 

Fantastic suite for piano and orches- 
Schelling 
Chausson 


| .Thnis concert was one of much inter- 
get from the beginning to the end. “Till 

ulenspiegel’”’ disputes with “Don Juan” 
the first position among the symphonic 
poems of Strauss, The opening of 

Thus Spake Zarathustra” is colossal 
in its elemental grandeur; the death 
‘music in “Don Quixote” is incompar- 
ably beautiful; there are a few pages 
in “The Life of a Hero” that remind 
one of Beethoven at his best; the love 
music in the ‘“‘Domestic” symphony is 
memorable; but “Till Eulenspiegel” 
and “Don Juan’’ are continuously im- 
pressive, each in its way, and are free 
from the suspicion of effects made for 
the sake of effect, designed deliberately 
to make the bourgeois stare. 

These tWo pieces differ necessarily 
in spirit. “Till Eulenspiegel” is a 
rondo of extravagant mirth, of Rabel- 
aisian humor. “Don Juan” is defiantly 
sensuous with the tragic ending that 
is inevitable, the end of every man’s 
desire. Yet each work is complete and 
reunded each symphonic poem is a 
continuous work of art without di- 
SresSions that annoy, without pano- 
ramic detail that needs a lecturer with 
his pointer. 

The performance of ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel”’ 
was elastic and brilliant. It was @ vir- 
tuoso performance of a work that, whilé 
it ig purposely extravagant, is not with- 
tacts not without the human ap- 


-Gomposer Acted as Pianist. 

Mr, Schelling’s Suite, composed in 
1905-6, and orchestrated jn 1907, was per- 
formed for the first time at Amsterdam 
Oct 10 of last year. 
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The composer was} 


| 


This music of Mr. Schelling gave im- 
mediate pleasure, nor would this pleas- 
ure be abated by a second hearing, for 


‘the music has a marked physiognomy. 


It is modem in sentiment and in ex- 
pression. but there is no attempt to an- 
ticipate the form and expression that 
may be modern a quarter of a century 


hence. 
Mr, Schelling Is Modern. 
Mr. Schelling is a man of his genera- 


‘tion not a forerunner, not one born too 


| 


| 


goon. 


1 | 


He neither looks backward with 


slavish respect, nor does he turn his 
back on that which has already been 
done. It is not necessarily the mark 
of a genius to despise the work and 
spirit of one’s own generation, for all 
contemporaries are not inevitably old 
fogies, dull eared, slow of apprecia- 
‘ion unless they hear familiar sounds 
in familiar forms. If a man be really 
a genius, he cannot escape wholly the 
notice of some that live in his own 
period. 

Mr. Schelling’s music has true charm. 
Its emotional quality is neither super- 
refined nor obvious, His melodic thoughts 
in the first three movements have in- 
dividuality, tenderness that is not flabby, 
grace that is not too carefully sought 
out. His harmonic progressions are in- 
teresting, at times singularly effective. 
His instrumentation is often ingenious 
and almost always euphonious. 

For his finale Mr. Schelling chose 
two themes that are very familiar. 
“Dixie,” originally a negro minstrel 
walk-around, composed by Dan Emmett 
before the civil war, became. ironically 
the battle song of the South. 
stirring tune, a tune that.is eminently 
American in its recklessness, its defiant 
snapping of fingers at the universe. No 
one with blood in his veins can near it 
without a thrill, no matter how or 
where it may be performed. The other 
melody, Stephen Foster’s “Old Folks at 
Home,” is the one great folk song of 
this country. 

I am glad that Mr. Schelling had 
the courage in composing the finale of 
a serious work to choose these tunes 
for themes. He wished to give the 
finale an American flavor, and he took 
‘hemes that are distinctively Ameri- 
can. He treated these themes in ad- 
miirable fashion, now exposing them, 
now suggesting. them, always the 


|} musician. 


An. Enviable Triumph. 
Mr. Schelling’s pérformance of the. 
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Yesterday's Symphony 


Concert. 


Gerald:ne Farrar SingsinBosto 
aid Melrose this Wee. 


Recitals by Mme Gadsk 
and Fritz Kriesler. 


The rovelty on the 16th Symphony 
program was @ fantastic suite for piano 
i|and orchestra by Ernest Schelling, the 
| composer playing the solo part. ie) 
| Bulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” by 
Strauss, was the opening number, 
Chausson’s symphonic poem, “Viviane,”’ 
closing the program. Mr Schelling’s 
work was given for the first time in 
Boston and it proved to be an ingenious 
and intoresting composition in which 
the piano part was very prominent and 
indicated the professional preference of 
the artist. 

It is in four movements, modern in 
style. in fact frankly American, and 
shows that Mr Schelling understands 
ways and means in instrumentation 
that are pleasing and decidedly original 


i 
| 


The second movement has 
duet for piano and horn that is rather 
odd in arrangement, and which was 
vlayed excellently, and in the subse- 
quent intermezzo some of the measure 
given to the wood-winds are delight- 
fully quaint. Mr Schelling throughout 
the three movements gave plenty of 
cvidence as to his skill as a pianist, 
ane of course, as an interpreter. 


| The trio of American airs in sym- 


phonic guise made the last movement 
emusing as well as specially interest- 
ing, for the three were batting: 
| melodiously at frequent intervals. Or- 
| chestra and piano each had its chance 
and each did justice to the “Virginia 
Reel,”’ as the finale is named by the 
composer. Mr Schelling’s reception was 
very cordial. 

Dr Muck guided his forces skilfully 
through the elfin-like measures of the 
Strauss ‘‘Merry Pranks,’’ bringing out 
its wierdly humorous ideas vividly and 
characteristically. In the ‘‘Viviane”’ of 

(| Chausson the orchestra gave one of 
‘its splendid interpretations of a pathetic 
subject which impressively shown im 

1 composition finds sympathetic illustra- 
tion by our band of players. 

The orchestra will be away this week, 
ceiving the first concert of the tonr at. 
Buffalo Monday evening. The other 
'eities to be visited are Detroit. In 
dianapolis, Columbus and Cincinnati. 
he 14th program here will include the 
symphonic sketches by G. Chad- 
wick and Goldmark’s overture, “Im 
Fruhling.’’ 
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his coMmpésition in the museum concerts 
at Frankfort later this month and will 
have thany opportunities for presenting 
it here during his American tour. The 
four movements of the work are based 
on various national themes. In the ,“Al- 
legro Martiale,” for instance, the themes. 
are Slavic. The “Scherzando” is Italian. 
The “Andante Simplice” is/built on an. Irish 
love song, and the finale, “Presto Confuoco,” | 
is written in the style of the Virginia reel, | 
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he won an 
triumph. , 

Chausson's 
nere before. 
and it is worthy of future hearings. 
nas been called a pastel, but it is more 
than that. While it is not so important 
a work as his symphony, it has a deli- 
cate sensuousness, @ suggestion of. forest 
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can that the suite might be titled so 
without being misnamed. There is. a. 
multitude of charming bits of melody 
skilfully juggled among the orchestral 
forces, with the more connected ma- 
terial alloted to the piano. The first 
part contains brilliant passage work for 

. | the solo instrument, the general ‘‘atmos- 
———--—-—~;| phere” being one of rhythmic buoyancy. 

The second movement has in it a 
duet for piano and horn that is rather 
odd in arrangement, and which was 
vlayed excellently, and in the subse- 
cuent intermezzo some of the measure 
given to the wood-winds are delight- 
fully quaint. Mr Schelling throughout 
the three movements gave plenty of 
evidence as to his skill as a pianist, 
anc of course, as an interpreter. 

The trio of American airs in sym- 
phonic guise made the last movement 
emusing aS well as specially interest- 
ing, for the three were batting: 
melodiously at frequent intervals. Or- 
chestra and piano each had its chanee 


chief mative, its melodic thought, its de- closing movement is so purely Amerti- 
cided mood of peculiar melancholy is atmosphere and woven spells, of un- 
Keltic in spirit. The second movement ‘heeded calls to action, of the world well 
is a graceful scherzo with a strongly con- | lost for love. Here and there are pass- 
trasted trio. The third 1s a highly ro-| ares that show the influence of ag- 
mantic adagio. The finale is in the form. ner, but the beet pages are those signed 
of a Virginia ree] based on three themes: ‘py Chausson, The performance was one 
the most important of the three is ‘of rare beauty. 
“Dixie’; the second is original; the 
third is “Old Folks at Home,” 

This music of Mr. Schelling gave im- 
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duced First Time in America’ ‘It is. modern in sentiment and in ex- | 
| pression. but there is no attempt to an- 
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Hall. The programme was as follows: | 


“Till Eulenspiegel's Merry Pranks’. Strauss | 
Fantastic suite for piano and orches- 
Schelling | 
Chausson 


This concert was one of much inter- 
st from the beginning to the end. “Till 
ulenspiegel” disputes with ‘“‘Don Juan” 
the first position among the symphonic 
poems of Strauss, The opening of 
Thus Spake Zarathustra” is colossal 
in its elemental grandeur; the death 
“Don Quixote” is incompar- 
ably beautiful; there are a few pages 
in “The Life of a Hero” that remind 
one of Beethoven at his best; the love 
music in the “Domestic” symphony is 
memorable; but “Till Eulenspiegel’ 
and “Don Juan” are continuously im- 
pressive, each in its way, and are free 
from the suspicion of effects made for 
the sake of effect, designed deliberately 
to make the bourgeois stare. 

These tWo pieces differ necessarily 
in spirit. “Till Eulenspiegel” is a 
rondo of extravagant mirth, of Rabel- 
aisian humor. ‘Don Juan” is defiantly 
sensuous with the tragic ending that 
is inevitable, the end of every man’s 
desire. Yet each work is complete and 
reunded each symphonic poem is a 
continuous work of art without di- 
BresSions that annoy; without pano- 


Tamiec detail that needs a lecturer with 


his pointer. 
- The performance of “Till Hulensplegel”’ 
was elastic and brilliant. It was a vir- 


tuoso performance of a work that, whilé 


it ig purposely extravagant, is not with- 
copes not without the human ap- 
eal. 


-Gomposer Acted as Pianist. 
Mr. Sechelling’s Suite, composed in 
1905-6, and orchestrated jn 1907, was per- 


Oct 10 of last year. The composer was 


took place last evening in Symphony || slavish respect, nor does he turn his 


back on that which has already been 
done. It is not necessarily the mark 
of a genius to despise the work and 
spirit of one’s own generation, for all 
contemporaries are not inevitably old 
fogies, dull eared, slow of apprecia- 
tion unless they hear familiar sounds 
in familiar forms. If a man be really 
a genius, he cannot escape wholly the 
notice of some that live in his own 
period. 

Mr. Schelling’s music has true charm. 
Its emotional quality is neither super- 
refined nor obvious, His melodic thoughts 
in the first three movements have in- 
dividuality, tenderness that is not flabby, 
grace that is not too carefully sought 
out. His harmonic progressions are in- 
teresting, at times singularly effective. 
His instrumentation is often ingenious 
and almost always euphonious. 

For his finale Mr. Schelling chose 
two themes that are very familiar. 
“Dixie,” originally a negro minstrel 
walk-around, composed by Dan Emmett 
before the civil war, became ironically 
the battle song of the South. It is a 
stirring tune, a tune that.is eminently 


| American in its recklessness, its defiant 


| 


snapping of fingers at the universe. No 
one with blood in his veins can near it 
without a thrill, no matter how or 
where it may be performed. The other 
melody, Stephen Foster’s “Old Folks at 
Home,” is the one great folk song of 
this country. 

I am glad that Mr. Schelling had 
the courage in composing the finale of 
a serious work to choose these tunes 
for themes. He wished to give the 
finale an American flavor, and he took 
‘hemes that are distinctively Ameri- 
can. He treated these themes in ad- 
mirable fashion, now exposing them, 
now suggesting. them, always the 


formed for the first time at Amsterdam | musician. 


An. Enviable Triumph. 
Mr. Schelling’s pérformance of the. 
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Mr. Schelling is a man of his genera- | : 
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ard Melrose this Wee. 


Recitals by Mme Gadski 
and Fritz Kriesler. 


The vovelty on the 1éth Symphony 
‘program was a fantastic suite for piano 
‘and orchestra by Ernest Schelling, the 
| composer playing the solo part. ‘Till 
|Bulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” by 
'Strauss, was the opening number, 
Chausson’s symphonic poem, “Viviane,”’ 
closing the program. Mr Schelling’s 
work was given for the first time in 
Boston and it proved to be an ingenious 
and interesting composition in which 
the piano part was very prominent and 
indicated the professional preference of 
the artist. 

It is in four movements, modern in 
style. in fact frankly American, and 
shows that Mr Schelling understands 
ways and means in instrumentation 

that are pleasing and decidedly original 
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composer. 


and each did justice to the “Virginia 
Reel,”’ as the finale is named by the 
Mr Schelling’s reception was | 
very cordial. 
Dr Muck guided his forces skilfully 
through the elfin-like measures of the 
Strauss ‘‘Merry Pranks,’’ bringing out 
its wierdly humorous ideas vividly and 
characteristically. In the ‘‘Viviane” of 
Chausson the orchestra gave one Of 
its splendid interpretations of a pathetic 
subject which impressively shown in 
composition finds sympathetic illustra-| | 
tion by our band of players. oe 
The orchestra will be away this week, | | 
eiving the first concert of the tonr at. | 
Ruffalo Monday evening. The other | 
cities to be visited are Detroit. Tnx 
dianapolis, Columbus and Cincinnati. 
he 14th program here will include the 
symphonic sketches by Chad- 
mialk ara olare | Be *o5 OF aoe 1 
Messages received in this city dur. 


the wéek announces the successful firsu! 


performance of Ernest Schelling’s new com= 


| position, a fantastic 


nianr~ 
peek 


guite for and 
orchestra, at the Concértgebouw concert 
in Amsterdam on October 10; William 
Mengelberg conducting and the com- 
poser at the piano. Schelling is to play 
his composition in the museum concerts 
at Frankfort later this month and will 
have thany opportunities for presenting 
it here during his American tour. The 
four movements of the work are based 
on various national themes. 

legro Martiale,” for instance, 
are Slavic. The “Scherzando” is Italian, 
The “Andante Simplice” is/built onan Irish 
love song, and the finale, “Presto Confuoeo,” 
is written in the style of the Virginia reel. — 


the themes 
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season. No further extension of his. epera houses in Calsburg, Bruenn, Graz 
ee in wap Fabre. aa ee i the opera 
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opera at Berlin can be obtained. No ar- six years, conducting also the Pnilhare 


rangements for his successor at the monic concerts. | 


| ? x ad : head. of the symphony orchestra have - He was the leader with Neumann’s 
4 ld S PS ove ¢ r hea made company in its Russian trip to give per- 
; . BUS. : formances of the ‘‘Ring.” In 1892 he 
This settles definitely a question which was ealled to the Royal opera at Berlin. 
has been in the air for months. So far a Bi , 
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leave of absence from’ the Imperial ) 
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other season have been made. But ( J Yew) ' MUCK J en, 33,' 2% Ao 
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when the emperor of Germany com- 24 ements 
mands, Boston obeys, at least in such a. The Need of Him in Berlin—A Word as 


case as this. to His Work Here—A Canvass of the 


Dr Muck has conducted the orchestra | , 
for two seasons, and has won not only | Field Whence a New Conductor. for the 


the entire enthusiasm of his hearers, but} Symphony Orchestra Will Be Chosen— 


what is more rare,the absolute devotion Bernhardt as Prince Charming—The 
of his players, There has been admira- ay 

tion by, groups for Nikisch, for even Ideal Critic Again—Minor News of the 
jron-ruling Gericke, ‘and for Paurj, but 

nobody has so entirely won the hearts Day 

“he the py npnooy = ae & DOT Sone 

ean, ascetic an scholarly-looking | = eS tee) glicoaaa iar ee : saad 
Bavarian. The loss to the concert-going || Gparrary Lo mahi and even CxpPCl aha 
public of this city is at present ines- || the negotiations that were tq secure the 
timable, eines ngnon knows what the! continuance of Dr. Muck as conductor of 
next comer W 0. | the Symphony Orchestra have failed, and 

Dr Muck, taking the perfectly-trained | |, t. Pa gE ge GLE Bf 
machine that Mr Gericke left, said in | late yesterday sida roune the formal an-. 
effect to the men: “If you are artists, | nouncement was made that he will leave 
you will know what to do with your in- | his post at the end of the current season, 
dividual parts; if you are here, it iS] carly next May, and return to Berlin. The 
sufficient evidence that you are artists.” aid wambent et (tie sheatra hh cn F 
‘And he allowed much more latitude of | management of the. orchestra: R&S Bea 
expression to the players than they had; these negotiations diligently and’ skilfully 
been mane +9 Ree vebl with the oee. | with the Intendant of the Royal Opera, 
sequence a e performances have! put he has been as insistent ” laiad 
been more highly colored, more vivid, wu “a ma a ey femrrece ret jst aig 
more enjoyable than ever before. A per- of Jr. Muck there aS were the spokesmen 
fect musical. scholar, his readings have , 0! {he orchestra upon the need of him here. 
invariably nevertheless had a distinet , ‘C'wice the emperor, who keeps the last word 
gach mg ag iad 4 | ap ae in the important affairs of the State The- 

r uck has conducte wo seasons.) wires as sanctioned Dr. Muck’ eal 

Uh wile went abroad: in Apri eyo has sadetoned sit, Stee AenYe. 2 
fnd a successor for Mr Gericke. He had . 208°C" to conduct’ in) Boston—-Once when 
a list of some 99 names, but was seri- Mr. Higginson first sought to engage him, 
| Sane. Nae hag. Oe ge three men, Of and again in the arrangements for his re- 
whom Dr Muck was one. Vd seten Pia re Pr yr 

It was difficult to secure him; Dr, dp hake oer rowers miyshees ag 1, ae 
Muck was not at all anxious to leave’; a generous courtesy that testified alike to 
of we two Ost, Oe ht places in| the emperor’s regard for the art of music 
Jurops to come to s country; money {| jn America, to his pride in the distinguished . 
did not count in the problem. He) -nare that a conductor of the Royal Opera 


finally said he would come for a year, 
then followed the difficult task of iset- was to have in it, and to his appreciation 


ting the emperor to grant a leave of | of the unique position. and prestige of thea 
BSCHC?. Dr Muck had twice before | poston Orchestra. Fairly, after two years 
gag og eg his Axat season was 80 of such consideration, he may now weigh | 
great and so marked that an effort, | the needs of his own opera hoyse. He has 


finally successful only because the em- | found them imperative; but @¢that circum- 


peror, was giver tp Wudervanne, thst $8s | stance, will, not leneke Wilt ers aia! 
money making proposition, was made | the xood will and interest that made pos- 
to have Dr Muck’s leave extended for | sible Dr. Muck’s two. years of work in Bos- 
poten | year. This year is now nearly) ton. That Dr. Muck was willing to remain 
ished. ; ad Yak aan | 
It is understood that the real reason Had - Deen, 8 ST secret. ) 
for his recall is that the Berlin opera That work has: tong. spoken: ‘for itself. 
does not Pry to pe ps focag ae meee oe No conductor that has led the orchestra 
one first-class conauctor, as tard | since its beginnings, has devoted himself 
Stranas, but no other man in Dr Muck’s ore diligently, conscientiously and un- 


DR KARL MUCK. class. selfishly to his task. Inall Dr. Muck's stay 


ee ee 
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Karl Mucx« ‘was’ born in Darmstadt, | 
- Oct 22, 1859, After a course at the in Boston, his work has been the occupa- 


mnasium and another at Heidelberg, tion and the preoccupation of his life. 
fa studied at Leipsic under Richter and | - pation of hig Nté. ose 





: 


s found little © : 


Seek 
D i oF 


‘though his. mind’ is alert and wide-rangin: 


in many things outside music. He has_ 


given as little to diversion: By day and 
“by night. he has worked to bring the band 
and its performances to the standards that 
he sought. There have been just and rea- 
“scnable differences of opinion over his 
“choice and arrangement of the music that 
has made his programmes. There has been 
increasingly littie over the quality of the 
performance of it. 
The two particularly distinguishing traits 

- of that performance -have been its vitality 
_of execution and its- fuliness of sympa- 
| thetic understanding of the music in hand. 

Beyond dispute Dr. Muck has brought an 

elasticity of tone and rhythm, a clearness 

and: vigor of accent,.and a communicating : 
ardor into the performances of the. or- 

chestra that have been novel and stirring 

to its audiences. They have raised ‘nigh 

tne pleasure and tre emotion of music that. 
suffices to itself as beautiful or exciting 

sound. They have carried as high the ex- 

pression of the poctic and dramatic contents 

of music that seeks other and more variéd 

ends. Side by side with tnis vitality that 

has reanimated many a classic piece and 

brought many a modern to new life, Tas 

stood Dr. Muck’s preéminent personal trait 

—tis ability to differentiate the music that 

he chooses, to give to it its peculiar in- 

dividuality, to grasp its substance, to feel 

its spirit and to- communicate both as 

clearly, persuasively and distinctively to his 

hearers. So he has ranged witn unusually 

equal understanding, sympathy and impart- 

ing skill and power, from Mozart and 

Haydn, through Beethoven and Brahms, to 

Wagner, Strauss and Debussy.» There will 

bes ample opportunity before tne end. of 

Dr. Muck’s stay there to write of his con- 

ducting in more detail. The moment de- 

mands, however, just noting of the two 

traits that have been his distinctions in our 

line of conductors—this vitality of perform- 

ance and this imaginative and individual- 

‘izing understanding. 


Once more Mr. Higginson and the man- 
agement of the orchestra are face to face 
with the choice and the securing of a new 
ecnductor. It may be that so long and 
steady a tenure as Mr. Gericke’s is im- 
possible in these days of the changeful go- 
ings and comings of “star conductors.’” It 
may even stimulate the interest of the 
Symphony Concerts and the zest of their 
audiences that a new conductor should 
come oftener than he did in the past. On 
the other hand, any succession of “star 
conductors’, each for a few concerts, is 
impossible. The number of such conduc‘ors 
is°soon exhausted; the appetite for a new 
sensation that they breed in their hearers 
soon becomes abnormal and unmusical. it 
substitutes personalities for music. As the 
quality and the position of.the Boston 
Orchestra ‘is today, as the standards of its 
audiences here and*elseWhere are, it re- 
quires a conductor of signal and acknowl- | 


quite meet the point of view, the standards 
'and the tastes of our public. 
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To run briefly, and doubtless with some 
omissions, through the list, Dr. Richter is 
firmly established in London and Manches- 
ter -with concert and opera; and he is an 
elderly man with no liking for a new 
career in America. Mr. Wood has rebuilt 
his orchestra in London, won it a public 
and prestige, and is absorbed in the con- 
tinuence of his task. He has the catho- 
licity of view necessary to the conductor 
of our orchestra, but not quite the finesse — 
of understanding and execution to which | 
its audiences ‘are accustomed. In Paris, 
Mr. Colonne is too old and too honored a | 
man to begin new ventures; Mr. Marty is | 
committed to the regeneration of the Con- | 
servatory Concerts; and Mr. Chévillard is 

| 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


R. Strauss—‘*‘Till Eulenspiegeli.”’ 
Schelling—Fantastic Suite for Piano and Orches- 
tra. Soloist, Mr. Ernest Schelling. 
Chausson—‘‘Viviane,’’ Symphonic Poem. 
This was decidedly different from the 


preceding pr@sramme. Everything was 


per and paprika. ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ is in 
Strauss’ best style,.it is the quintessence of 
musical humor and causes the musical 

| jokes of Beethoven (Scherzo of Pastoral 

Symphony), of Mozart (‘A Musical Joke’’), 
of Mendelssohn (‘‘Son and Stranger’ and 
“Midsummer-night’s Dream” overture) and 
Bach (‘Coffee Cantata’’) to pale. Richard 
Strauss is a humorist on a more gigantic 
scale. We sometimes think that his ‘‘Do- 
mestic Symphony’? and his mystic utter- 
ances about the meaning of his works, are 
practical jokes played upon the general 
public. 

The mediaeval humor, such as one finds 
in Rabelais or in Balzac’s ‘‘Contes Drola- 
tiques,’’ is not always fit for the drawing- 
room, and we fancy that all of the pranks of 
the roguish Till could not be presented 1n 
Symphony Hall without causing many a 
blush upon the cheek of many & fair audi- 
tress. But the pursuit of the hero by enn 
victims, the ponderous quality of the Phil- 
istines whom he mocks, the final capture 
and execution, can ali be easily followed. 

The performance was technically excel- 
lent. The reading was ee Dr. 
Muck laid especial emphasis 
pursuit and capture of Till. The thun- 
dering accusations and the sneering ah 
pliés, the final verdict of “Guilty,” were 
dramatically portrayed. The ending ty op 
less graphic. Strauss deviates from the 
old German tale, which allows Till to es- 
cape from the hangman. Both Paur and 
Gericke used to make a very strong point 
of the final squeak of poor Till, which we 
missed in this interpretation. But there 
was enough of excellence in the reading to 
warrant the continuous applause which 
followed the close of the work. Especial 
praise must be given to the horn for the 
execution of its very difficult figures and 


making his place year by year. . Moreover, 
no French conductor, ‘however able, might 


A Rus- 
sian would be as doubtful an experiment, 
and what Russian conductors of fitness are 
there, except Mr. Safonoff established in 
New York, and the rising Mlynarski. In 
Holland, however, Amsterdam has William 
Mengelberg, the most promising of the 
younger generation of conductors in Eu- 
rope and admittedly willing to work for a 
time in America. | 

Thus far our conductors have come from 
Germany or Austria, and from one or the 
other country the successor to Dr, Muck 
will probably come. Of the four men there 
of international] celebrity, Mr. Weingartner 
has just undertaken the direction of tne 
opera at Vienna, Mr. Nikisch goes to and | 
fro in»-many orchestral concerts and has 
proposed impossibie conditions to every 
suggestion from any quarter of a return 
to America; Richard Strauss is now 2 
composer rather than a conductor of any | 
music but his own, and Mr. Mottl is under 
leng contract at the opera at Munich. For 
the rest, as cursory recollection summons 
them, Mr. Steinbach, Mr. Fiedler and two 
or three others are able conductors, but 
not quite of the distinction the condgctor 
of the Symphony Orchestra: should have. 
The routine of their profession is upon 
them. ' They .have their pedagogic prepos- 
sessions. Of the younger men neither 
Schneevoigt nor Panzner have _ fulfilled 
their promise. Schalk and Schuch are op- \§ ” 
eratic conductors and little else, and Sieg- § 
fried Ochs goes seldom outside choral mu- 
sic. Mahler belongs for three years to 
the Metropolitan Opera House and is hardlv 
likely ‘‘to be sublet,”” Mr. Gericke has 
chosen retirement, and so forth and so on. 
But the resources of Germany, like the 
resources Of diplomacy, are inexhaustible, 
In some of its cities there Should still be, 
by all the signs of the past. a conductor 
worthy to follow Mr. Gericke and Dr. 
Muck or to repeat the youthful achieve- 
ments of Mr. Nikisch. Es... Ty ee 


i 


| ortrayal of Till was presented. 

tee feliowed an American pianist with 
some striking American music. It is be- 
ginning to be demonstrated that America 
has a folk-song which can be drawn upon 
for classical composition. Mr. Chadwick 
showed this long ago (he was the ins 
among the prominent composers to do this) 
in the Scherzo of his second symphony. 
Dvorak, of course, save the chief re 
pulse in this direction, in his ‘‘New begeige 
symphony. Henry Schoenefeld, in ne 
“Sunny South” overture (which we ous 
to have in these concerts) used planta- 
tion melodies; and Adolph M. Foerster in 
his ‘Dedication March,’”’ for orchestra, 
used’ “The Old Folks at Home,’ which 
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modern: after milk and gruel we had pep-- 


upon the, 


also to the clarinette for the way in which | 


some 
-10 


“All this is much better t 


- 
. 


uest. for a national music to be derived” 
| Aoiri the vague and totally unfamiliar: 
{tunes of the Indians. 


. 


It is possible that” 


even Puccini will give some surprise in ? 


American folk-song matter, in 


his new? 


| opera, ‘“The Girl of the Golden West,” for 


inquiries were made of the present writer 


regarding the.. American music 


toire is but a small one awd its 
use will soon be exhausted. . 


of fifty 


| years ago, with reference to Use in this’ 
1 opera. Unfortunately, however, the reper- 


classical 


a 


But one can give the spirit of the south- 
ern plantation music without copying ab-. 


solute melodies, aS may be seen 
of Dvorak’s symphony and in 


in parts ; 
the first , 


movement of this Suite by Schelling. The- 


chief theme of this movement, 


with its 


many syncopations, was decidedly South- 


ern and was very attractive. 


The. piano 


was kept too constantly in the foreground, 
a, fault which is not unusual when the com, 


poser is himself a solo pianist. 


We liked the Scherzo with its trio ‘a la 
Musette’ (bagpipe drone effects) and its: 


piquancy evidently found favor 


with the 


audience. The English horn was promment” 
'in many portions of the work, but never 
‘had so characteristic a melody as Dvorak 


i gave to it in the slow movement of his. 


American symphony. 


The final 
tesque effects. 


Nia, 


movement began with gro-. 
The nasal tones of thet 


muted brasses (trumpets and horns) were” 
a striking introduction, Then came @ greé 


deal of ‘‘Dixie,’’ @ little of ‘‘Old 


,” . a dle. 
| +Iome,” and still less of Yankee Doodle, | 
t The figure treatment of portions of “Dixie” 


Folks ats 


he 


twas very ingenious, and the piquant move- 


ment was very exciting. 


Since the work is entitled a “Suite”? we- 


i may not judge it by symphonic or COs 


7 certo standard. 
¢‘Be good, sweet man, and 


will be clever’’) but it was not oO 


It was certainly clever. 


let who, 
f the cal. 


‘pre of the best works of MacDowell, or” 
Chadwick, or Hadley, or Kell@y, or SOMME. 


other native composers whom 


we could” 


-name. We aro grateful for the use of the: 


‘national material, which is a move in t 


‘right direction, but we feel that 
_ position must always win more 


ys 


the com=- | 
applause 


- gis 
than many, a more gubtie and highly ag 


» veloped work simply because its 


~ the general public is too plain to be mii 


11 wnderstood. 


; ik: : iy 
The pianist played it ‘‘con amore, with | 


appeal to” 
@ 


a heartiness and abandon that was come” 
‘mendable, and he was splendidly seconds d= 
by Dr. Muck and the orchestra. It was. 


_small wonder that he was called 


out again’ 


‘and again at the close of his composition,” 
it is certainly a worthy addition to the | 
repertoire, particularly to the native List,. 

but it is apt to be decidedly over-rated. 

The concert closed with Chausson’s Vine 
ane.’ Chausson was one of the modern. 


Wrenchmen who. believed in 


musical: 


beauty. Two of the best men of the mod: 
ern French musical, school died too yo 


to exert their full influence in turning the 
tide from the bitterness of D’Indy and the = 
'| vagueness of ‘Debussy. Regarding Chaus- 


| son and Bizet one can slightly’ 


alter the. 


, a rae ga a > i - 


- 


— 
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| ‘themes are “Dixie,” “Old Folks at| Nikisch is well known to be extremely 

Home,” “Yankee Doodle” and an orig-| kittenish on all matters relating to en= 

_ inal theme. It is not the first peo =o sya angie 4 aphid he ‘as & Boot Gri t 

hin: %2 vane EP | |7 such fantasies have been comm . 4&7 Master, an is remembered that the 
yey ty omn ‘Kulenepleget” rege kA ; | very popular one of recent ae! ee My | nee) en gicsgh actly ac ae ee 
spoken of as a masterpiece Ae Witeet tii | | | | combination “Yankee Doodle and ““The materially lowered during his regime. a 
mor. It is all that. and more.- The must | Star Spangled Banner,’’ and this fanta- {| Under later conductors, especialy. Mr. 
does not arouse unadulterated wierviinantt sie may still be heard, now and then, bril- pete our orchestra developed that: 
tnere is mor f the th the. 3 liantly performed at the vaudeville the- | superb finish and virtuosity which placed 
7 nine 2 gtave than the gay it second to no other such organization 
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with ‘basic truths, Let the miisie, with 
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its laughter and'tears, its pity and mock- 

ery, its passionate commentary on all 


vad si 4 


? ee” CARE Take 
But, they whose vl are dry as Summer’s dust, 
-Burn to the socket.’’ | wee 

Had these two men lived: they might 
“have made a real French school of com- 
position that would have been less strained 
and eccentric than most of it is at present. 
‘There is a resemblance in ‘Viviane’ to 
some of the Wagnerian scores. If we re- 
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atre, 


move the hood of Viviane we find our 
charming but over-curious friend Elsa of 
Brabant. But the resemblance does not 
amount to anything like plagiarism; it is 
only a composer following the best model 
of his time instead of seeking out thorny 
and inaccessible paths on his own account. 
Chausson would have diverged from this 
high road had he lived, but it is. safe to 
say that he would never have become ugly 
in his music. Louis C, Elson. 


in these wanton measures; the note of 
destiny is sounded; with terrible persist- 
ency and ever growing menace it dodges 
the Rogue’s footsteps to the end. Using 
Marvellously subtle but strong touches, 
‘he composer tells the tale. As he pro- 
ceeds you insensibly, but none the less 
deeply, become more and more impressed 
with the moral that underlies this divert- 
ing raillery. The epilogue, in almost Mo- 
vartean strains of infinite 


tenderness, | 
| says: “‘So it was, in the fable I have told | 


ee + oe eee -_ —— 
- -_ 


The first movement of Mr. Schelling’s 
suite has an opening theme of somewhat 
Hungarian character, .The episodes and 
the second theme are duly stated, These | 
themes are respectfully 
handled. 


in the world today. When Dr. Muck are: 
rived in this city in 1906, he found, not 


an ensemble of some hundred: musicians 


mwwaiting him, but a.wonderfully senaje 


and fluently Uw and well nigh perfect instrument ia 
The seoring is interesting and |) be played upon. ' AS we all know, 


the piano has a_ very, brilliant part | doctor proved a very canable performer, | 


| 


throughout. The second section is grace- 
ful and pleasing in its rhythms and 
melodies, and there is a 
passage for the English horn in the trio. 
The intermezzo speaks in idyllic vein. f 


the men, meanwhile, rejoicing in coms 
parative immunity from the extra Té- 


‘harming | hearsals which were the rule rather than 
“ihe tee. | the exception under Mr. Gericke, _ 
lyear, however, in addition to materially 


This, 


To the Listener—Do we who attend The you. My story is ended.” Was this in. 
Symphony really enjoy it? earnest? You smile at the thought of 
‘With all honor to those who have given “0™e@ musical drollery, but the smile 
us Symphony Hall, may we not look for- . fades; you have been set a-thinking, 
ward to the day when for world weary Now this the music means to me; it 
people the Symphory Concert may not be ™@4Y Suggest entirely different things to 
another source of nervous strain. | you, but at any rate let not a circum- 

MCG ne tenia the tush df modern. life stantial programme come between the 
into a hall of ivory whiteness and gilt, all Saat te rt n-iaaihag S het Nee ei 
too op@puundened illuminated by electricity. We | onoiig ni be illustrated: Mt is. “Ka int 
crowd ourselves into stiff close seats, con- "9 ry ate 


Strauss, a profound philosoph - 
Scious that we must keep our elbows to ° P pher and gen 


| eralizer, should be subjected to such in- | 
ourselves, we gaze up through the glare at fury, J 


vibrating violin bows and glinting horns, |" yhe performance, finished to the utmost 
and later listen through the rustle of early in every detail, was of unusual excellence | than the ‘‘Fantastic Suite.’”’ 

preparations for departure. And all of jn many ways. If memory serves, there ‘(| A man of dreams and introspection, 
this comes -between us and the precious was not, at least on Friday afternoon, | eee mee could hardly have chosen a sub- 


Fn compontion tn agreeahit often ie, Sterng he Deeannel on ad 
geniously instrumentated, and it is writ-| v 3 eis 
ten throughout in a symphonic, orches- and implacable of mia enh ah ME 9: eae 
tral style, despite a very brilliant and ee hy O arn tac’ GeO ra e.. 
difficult piano part. At first hearing, Mr. Ore ih bere us ware? The aves 
i' Schelling appears to have written music ‘ ri ‘antes oF: vowtine Also, 
| which, while always refined and in some dae pe a ane ote. hand and ‘tirelane 

| passages truly imaginative, is not remark- | With the qu ag etd ‘hols 
ably potential or extremely individual. | Worker, he must unite ig De ge ine 
This composer is a young man, and he al- | @TShip, the faculty of bringing himselt | 


: into sympathy with music of all schools 
ready expresses himself in an interesting : 
way. Doubtless, in the course of his fu-|®0d periods, and a magnetic, inspiring: 


ture development, he will give us many 
| works of still more interest and durability 


personality. That is demanding a very 
great deal, out the Symphony audiences 
of today are not the audiences of 20 
years ago, and they would hardly be sat- 
isfled with less. Our critical eer ee 
| ' ; and wide acquaintance w ever 
ject more likely to enkindle his imagina-| Vt .ty' or orchestral literature has been 
| the astonishment of every great musician 
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music. the peppery vigor about the opening sec- 


How good it will be, how beautiful when tion that made the music so gripping tion than the legend of Merlin and 
the day arrives in which we may listen to when the composer directed it in this city 
this great concert under better conditions. in 1904.. Dr. Muck conducted with a sure 
- Seated in spacious chairs half or wholly #nd dexterous hand, with a subtlety and . 
reclining, under modulated lights, with an finesse that came, at the beginning, dan- interval will not elapse before it Is ey, The field from which to choose is small. 
Orchestra which after its welcome shall be S¢erously near to dissection. By this | peated. There is another world, a world “The majority of the great conductors of 


| 

Vivian. ‘‘Vivian’’ was given its. first and , who has visited us of late years. Dr. 
concealed from view, and with an audi- ™means, however, every phrase became ||| into which Chausson readily and gladly! ioa,y such as Dr. Hans Richter and Mr. 

| 


only other performance in Boston in 1902. Muck has found it difficult to meet the 
It is to be hoped that such another long | widely inclusive demands of his auditors, 


ence so devoted to music as to waste fifteen Very significant and suggestive, no point |escaped; and in the forest of Brocellande | Henry Wood in London, or Mr. Mottle in 
minutes after the music is quite finished in “8 lost, the .evolution of the musical 


‘there was only bliss supreme and eternal. | Vienna, are firmly established in Europ- 
dressing for the street. thought became surpassingly clear and 


. Then shall music have its unhindered ap- ph ht gli ere ames ee a 
peal to the inner vision and oR tes Portage: sia 
consclousness, Mr. Schelling’s suite was written in 
1905-6, orchestrated in 1907 and given its 
first performance, the composer being 
pianist, under Mengelberg at the Konzert- 


EDITED BY OLIN DOWNES | sebow. Amsterdam, Oct. 10, 1907. Just 


“Oh... dag “ny Mr. Schelling chose to call his com- ‘not especially relish our artistic atmos- 
or SYMPHONY CONCERT “sty | position a suite, for to all practical in- _ There will be no rehearsal and concert! here: | 
tne a ‘ | tents and purposes the work, in four | next week. |” Felix Weingartner made a sensation in 
PA eal yiiep pe of the thirteenth public movements, follows freely the classic | Dr. Muck at the close of the Sym-' this city when he conducted a colossal 
pence n am : yang 2 of our a ae Sonata form, is rather a mystery, though ‘phony season will return immediately to performance of Berlioz’s “Symphonie 
eilemila Sher: as A ows: Till Ku ch- we must take into consideration the fact Berlin, there to resume his duties at Fantastique” two years ago. He is a vir- 
i aa ‘4 # ranks, R. Strauss; that the mere title of “symphony’’ is the Royal Opera. In June the conductor {yoso conductor of the very highest rank, | 
pei pas hedaitay for piano and orches- considered a thing of contumely in these will proceed to Bayreuth to conduct per- but is now engaged at the Vienna Opera, | 
‘dana > Oh £&; Symphonic poem, Vi- : days. Did the character of his music in- formances of -Parsifal.” and it is questionable after all whether 
: : f En the ee nest Schelling | fluence Mr. Schelling? He has written | | The question of Dr. Muck's successor, what we want is a “star” conductor. 


Was pianist in the performance of his’ straing that are in places , ’ 
7 | » places, of a poetic, | ‘ffic ] before the man-! There is Gustav Mahler, now of the 
own suite, which wa: given for the first: fanciful—in a weird ; lays a difficult problem ) 

1 ‘6 Pe re mood one might even | a -chestra, for Metropolitan grand opera company of; 
time in America on this occasion, be ‘‘fantastical’’—nature, though to the | @ | penrent Sc, Ve Sy euepy Sree a weno : ty 
| 


Henee this music of radiant visions and ean cities. ‘They ate practically out of 
ineffable tenderness; music that Is per- {he question. Dr. Richard Strauss, who 
meated in every measure with an essence made a furore when he conducted his 
as fragile, exquisite, completely cconquer- | own compositions in this city in 1904, is a 
ing, as the compelling oe Meech ana wh ‘ates himself. ie chiefly appears as 
Ded wise Were Peay gg brea were ens: & lla ig"? bs 3 ie rach aa ae 
| oe: Sion n “ : “,it is a painful fac at he values Am- 
Boi iraters by ” eer caeee of marvellous) . ica chiefly for its gold—that he does 

elicacy an : 


and fulfil its mission of recreation, culture, 


inspiration and joy. M. E. W. 


New York. Mr. Mahler would be a treas-., 

Many extensive and detailed. explana- the number of: men among whom a) New York. te I 

tions of Strauss’ epoch-making rondo choice may be made is not legion. Of’ ure-trove. He expressed his artistic prin | 

rhs bh published by admiring coia- 
pentarors, & proceeding hardly essential,{ We are not to forget that Mr. Sch 

. : . os o& ‘ ‘hel- 

and, indeed, .rather harmful than other- | Mng is an American, The finale of this 


cool-headed the title may seem unneces- | a 


sary and far-fetched. But it is not for- ; i | 


| vious conductors that have served; ciples with commendable force and earn: 
bidden a symphony to be fantastical, i —_— phen nd is only one, Mr. Gericke hav-|estness a short time ago, having been ace 


ing gone into retirement, at all eligible’ cused of nonconformance with tradition, 


for consideration. That is Nikisch, who “Tradition,” sald Mahler, ‘‘means 
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XIV. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, AT 8 P.M. 
Programme. 

Solcist 


“My Heart at thy Dear Voice,’’ from ‘‘Samson and 


SYMPHONIC SKETCHES. SvuITE for ORCHESTRA 
I. Jubilee. 
Delilah.’’ 


II. Noél. 
OVERTURE, ‘‘In the Spring,” op. 36. 


III. Hobgoblin. 
Iv. A Vagrom Ballad. 
(First time at these concerts. ) 
RECITATIVE, 
and ARIA, ‘“‘I have lo 
pheus and Eurydice.”’ 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
Miss JEANNE GERVILLE-REACHE. 
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: ‘go ¢ : ) he’! that pul 4 
Ww Ghe wit 
art. that is. the sort of | man we need: and. tha steinbas h we | ap proached again, 
desire, but Mr, Mahler, unfortunately. i€ | gical journals, is a man of parts. phere 
likely i Be engaged for some time tO |are a number of lesser lights who have’ 
speed nots a pth es 9h TE Se displayed fine abilities, but whether they | : H 
; d £ are of sufficient wei | 
man, is making a stir in the musical the head of our peohbetrn la vaob dauatas | Sy mphovy ali. 
world. He is reputed to be a leader Of |ple, And all this amounts merely to dis- 
' indisputable talent and industry, and 4} gussion, The question is as yet entirel 
pene of the highest ideals. unsolved. Who will it be? a arene 
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Stelnbach of Cologne is said to have 
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heen once approached on the subject. 
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Dr. KARO MUCK, Conduc-.or. 
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CHADWICK, SYMPHONIC SKETCHES. SuiTE for ORCHESTRA 
I. Jubtiee. 
II. Noe 
II. Hobgoblin. 
IV. A Vagrom Ball 
(First time at ta 


—e .TIVE. ‘Wretched one, what have I done?”’ 


GLUCK, 
e lost my Eurydice.’”’ from Or: 


and ARIA, ‘'I hay 
pheus spe urydice. 


SAINT-SAENS, art at thy Dear Voice,”’ from “Samson and 


GOLDMARK, IERTURE, ‘In the Spring,’’ op. 36. 
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OF HARVARD MEN 


Deutscher Verein Gives Din-| 
ner in His Honor—Promi-_| 


“nent Men Speak, 
Heevelel.— —frb. 4, 1908 


Dr. Kar} Muck, conductor of t Bos- 


ton Symphony orchestra, was the guest | 


of honor last night at a dinner given by 
the Deutscher Verein of Harvard in the 
trophy room of the Harvard Union. Pres. 
ident Hanfstaeng] of the Deutscher 
Verein presided. 

The -speakers were President Eliot, 
Prof. Muensterberg, Maj. Higginson and 
Prof. Spalding. 


Dr. Muck did not speak, but Maj. Hig- 
ginson responded for him to the tribute 
paid by President Hanfstaengl as he 
arose and proposed his health. 

Prof, Muensterburg said in part: 
*‘New England represents Puritan 
idealism, idealism with a little aesthetic- 
ism. It is the object of the Germans in 
this country to introduce aestheticism, 
especially with harmony. and music. 
Americans must be gratified by Dr. 
Muck’s services in this respect,’’ 


_ Maj. Higginson in responding for Dr. 


ia ty 
espe a 
e. 


~@erman Emperor had lent us vhis gentle: 
man for a year. “Last year F again asked 
‘for this favor and got a kind reply. This | 


—- 


I am ashamed to repeat the re- 
The Emperor of Germany has, 
and very kind: 

feel it right to; 


; 

CWA Cir, ln ge 

As a tribute to his work in Boston, | 
Dr. Karl Muck, conductor of the Bos-| 
ton Symphony Orchestra, was given 2. 
farewell dinner by the Deutscher Verein 


to be sure t this is not ‘Leb. 
°° but ‘Auf Vieaersehn,’ Seat 


Vo : 
‘only be grateful:on our part as he has __ 
asked me'to say that he is on his part.” 


Finest of Arts. 


President Eliot was the last speaker, 
and he began very modestly. “I know | 
nothing,’ ,he said, ‘“‘about music. I am) 
sorry~ to say that in this respect my | 
education has been neglected. But | 


music has this advantage that it speaks 
a universal language, 1t responds to the’ 


whole gamut of human affections: It ' 


expzrites the gayest of emotions with also 
the most ‘pathetic. And the martial 
tones, how stimulating they are to our 


‘Society of Harvard last evening in the | courage. 


trophy room of the Harvard Union. The ¢ 


fair and was attended by seventy-five | 
members and guests. After the dinner 
the verein held a German ‘‘kneipe,”’ to} 
which all members of the university 
were invited. \ 

The speakers were President Bliot, | 
Dr. Muck, Maj. Henry Lee Higginson,, 
Professor Muensterberg and Professor 
Spaulding. The speakers were intro- |. 
duced by E. F. Hanfstaengl, ‘09. 


Prominent Guests. 

Among the guests were: Walter Dam- 
rosch of New York, Arthur Foote, the | 
noted composer; Professor Spaulding of | 
the music department of Harvard Uni- & 
versity, Frederick Connors, the com- 
poser; the German Consul Reincke, 
Owen Wister and Messrs. Gebhard and, 
Ganz, the well known p:anists of this 
city. 

Professor Hugo Munsterburg, in .his 
address in German, said: “New Eng- 
land represents Puritan. idealism—ideal- 
‘sm with a little aestheticism. It is the 
object of the Germans in this country ¢ 
to introduce aestheticism, especially | 
with harmony and music. Music In its : 
deepest sense and truth, is truth, and). 
truth must be alive. If it is the pur- 
pose of the Germans in this country to 
introduce aetheticism Americans, must 

“be gratified by Dr. Muck’s services in, 
i this respect.” 


Higginson’s Tribute. 
' Maj. Higginson in responding for Dr. 
| Muck, said: ‘Four years ago I met Dr. | 
| Muck in Berlin playing ‘The White 
| Lady’ before ‘an audience which appre- 
ciated good old-fashioned music. Later’ 
he conducted ‘Lohengrin’ before a differ- 
ji ent class of men, To me ‘getting in 


{ 
| with’ a conductor of an orchestra is 
‘like finding the right, road _ to heaven. 
|The German Emperor has _lIent us this 
gentleman for a year. Last year I 
again asked for this favor and got a- 
'| kind reply. This year I am ashame 

to repeat the request. The Emperor of; 
'|Germany has been very kind to him, 


| tribute was essentially:a Harvard af-] 
| 


—_- 


L 
| 


2 
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| 
| 
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‘Music is the finest of arts to me. 
onsider its range of expression. Tt 
needs also such adequate skill in the 
man who expresses the sentin™®nts of 
the music. What a debt we owe to Ger- 
many in this respect. And no one has | 
given uS a more admirable expression 
of his native art than Dr. Muck. The 
highest reward to any profession is that 
which a great composer wins. There 


‘is nothing like it in the world. He has 


a line of great disciples and a line of 
great interpreters like Dr. Muck.” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The programme of the 4th Symphony 


public repeaysal d concer vas as fol- 
lows: Toln ? 


Symphonic Sketche uite for orches- 
‘ra, George W. Chadwick; Recitative, 
“Wretched One-~What Have [ Done?” 
and Aria, “I havé lost my Burydice,”’ 
from. “Orpheus and Eurydice,” Gluck; 
“My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,’ from 
‘Samson and Delilah,’’ Saint-Saens; over- 
ture, “In the Spring,’’ Goldmark. 

Mr. Chadwick’s ‘Symphonic Sketches” 
are four in number. Each section has a; } 
motto, and bears a title: I. “Jubilee”; 
II. ‘*Noel,” III. ‘‘Hobgoblin,”’ IV. “Aj! 
Vagrom Ballad.’’ The dates of the com-) 
position of the different numbers cover: 
a period of nine years. The “Jubilee 
and “Noel” were composed in 189, “A 
Vagrom Ballad’ in 1896; ‘‘Hobgoblin’’ 
was completed in 1904. These pieces are 
econeeived in a manner which justifies: 
ihe performance either of separate sec- | 


tions or the entire suite, and some of the 


novements have been performed a num- 
ber of times in New England. 1 
The “Noel” was given at the 46th Wor- | 
cester festival: the ‘Jubilee’ and “A'! 
Vagrom Ballad’’ were performed for the 
first time in Boston, the composer con- 
ducting, at a Chickering production con- |: 
cert in 1904 The ‘Jubilee,’ ““Noel’’ and || 


(‘‘Vagrom Ballad’ have been given by 
ithe Boston Festival Orchestra under the), 


cirection of Mr. Emil Mollenhauer. The) 
“Symphonic Sketches’ were published 
i:, their present form in 1907, and they 


sre dedicated to Frederick Shepard Con- || 


verse. t 
The title, “Symphonic Sketches,” ts a 


‘and very kind to us. Neither he nor-liappy one, 


we feel it right to ask for more. 


“written with a certain. amount of free~ 


Dr Muck has not only satisfied us dom as regards formal structure, they 


here, but also educated us. We would 





has ino wi e-set out to be| stature, There is real. humor im Enis § Tae wna me Aests | Laegetossness and. hoop-her-up-a ains 

* He has adapted titles| movement and parts of the Succeeding : SOAR T CVA RTIEIDIATY Rees eit is marred, tommy mind, (De 
each of his four pleces|““Vagrom Ballad,” “a tale of tramps and Vien tag ae the oie duastaieea that ro 
stive and intended to]railway ties, of old clay pipes. and rum, in | ‘i ; 


‘plantation manner, yet it must be con- 
of broken heads and blackened eyes and | fessed that this sentiment pleases tae 
the ‘80 days’ to come.” 


| ) many, and it no doubt has its place in 
12. work that does not prescribe to itself 
too preposterously and is. written 

frankly to entertain. if 


The ‘Noel’ is a euphonioug nocturne,” 


The ‘‘Hobgoblin” scherzo is well made 
and it has a certain humor in keeping 


It is all very well to. fire off this 
music, with its tramps’ slogan, its trum- 
plot or plan. This, | pet fanfares, its tingling instrumental de- 
ways to have been Mr. Chadwick's atti- | vices, and lay it to the account of the 
tude. Himself a modern, well abreast | “Vagrom Ballad’; but, we strongly sus- i 
of the times, and attentive ‘to the ten- | pect, in view of that irreverent quota-~ ‘A Vagrom Ballad”? of Chad- with the Shakespearian mottc—the rete 
dencies of the day, he is nevertheless | tion, by the zylophone, from the Bach erence to Robin Goodfeliow or Puck. 
mindful of the fact that the potency of G minor organ fugue, and some other wick’s Suite Pla ed for Fir t ut in the ‘‘Vagrom Ballad’’ there ig 
‘ music must come from a source within, little touches, that Mr. Chadwick had y its 
not outside, the art. It would require also in mind certain escapades of the 
' but a little stretching to change the ti- Student days in Leipzig with Dr. Muck 
; tles of these pieces to ‘‘Allegro,’’ “‘An- and other boon companions of the period. 
E dante,” “Scherzo,” ‘Finale.’ He certainly tells an exciting story in a 
aL : The first sketch bears these lines as a breezy, pungent style. Toward the end 
| 
| 
' 


: , : 
Pet] it 
ha ‘| t 
5 
4 


: 


1 PIR 
| | 


the revelation of marked individuality. } 
Here, the thought as well as the styt| 
is the man. There is a picturesque grim- } 
ness in the music; there is the musical 
portraiture of a typical character. in 
Herre colicin Here is poder pl tag aah ye and of an 
uncommon quality. e movement isa 

By PHILIP HALE. capital musical jest, but :!t is much more 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Seuipuad mae work of a thoroya 
Muck conductor, gave its 14th concert! Neither the modern composer nor the 
last night in Symphony Hall. The pro- |} modern hearer should wish always to be. 
gramme was as follows: in ‘‘Ercles’ vein,’’ nor should either one 
Symphonic Sketches, a suite...........Chadwick long to associate, as far as musical en- 
“I Have Lost My Eurydice’’..............Gluck | Joyment is concerned, only with Man- 


Time in Boston, 


; 


motto: “No cool gray tones for me! Give there are pages of a graver character 
mie the warmest red and green, a cornet than what has gone before. Is this the 
and a tambourine, to paint my jubilee! thought of “the 80 days to come?’’ The 
Vor, when pale flutes and oboes play, to |econcluding measures of outrageous €x- 
sadness 1 become a prey; give me the hilaration seem to scout the idea. Mr. 
violets and the May, but no gray skies Chadwick in this work has written music 


for me!” truly representative of himself, music “My Heart to Thy Dear Voice’. .. Saint-Saens fred and the melancholy husband of Mrs. 
And yet, Mr. Chadwick has made very that is infused with personality. There Overture—‘‘In Spring’’..................Goldmark | Haller. Centuries ago Athenaeus sug- 
felicitous use of both the flute and oboe, | Was high enthusiasm at the conclusion Mr. Chadwick’s suite, ‘Symphonic sested that the purpose of music, espe- 
to say. nothing of the cornet and tam- of the performance. The composer finally Sketches,’’ is in four movements: ‘*‘Jubi- sa rd in RaAGWE pg ta is Cate e ae 
b ine! As the title i lies the music || rose to his feet and bowed his acknowl- lee, Noel,” “‘Hobgoblin’’—with refer- Bo tens moroseness 0 emper: forl S- 
ourine! s the e implies, the music |, lence to the mischievous Puck: “A Vag- | Sipates. sadness and produces affability 
of this movement is brilliant and festive, || edgments. : ; a 


‘rom Ballad.’’: Tt jand a sort of gentlemanlike joy.” We 
if not of the “warmest red and green,” It |} Miss Gerville-Reache, who made her ‘the first time St nese. cohaattan Sabie | have all gone to the other extreme; to | 
is effective, and there are many beautiful | first appearance at these concerts, was llee,”’ “Noel” and “A. Vagrom Ballad’? | US music is now associated with’ the | 


; | sai > Te lower w= 4 ee Pie’ , ‘s+, | spread and enlargement of gloom and 
pages. The lyric melody, which is con- | a highly anticipated visitor. Her voice ‘were composed in_ 1895-6; Hobgoblin } orith +] atta t to solve th roblems 
, ce #is a rich, heavy contralto, and its quality is of a later date—1904. At least three of | W! le attemp ep 
trasted with the strong opening phrases, r y q these pieces have been played in Bos- | Ot the universe. 


is very pleasing. Possibly there are pas- reminds somewhat of Mme. Louise Ho- 


sageg where one meets with more coun-- 


terpoint than is actually required. 
It is in the slow movement Noel: 


(‘On such a night the virgin mother mild. 
In dreamless slumber wrapped the holy child, 
While angel hosts were listening.’’) 


in the writer’s estimation, that the com- 
poser has achieved his happiest expres- 
sion. The musical thought is finely sus- 
tained; there is geniuineness of sentiment, 
such as we too rarely feel in the music 
of today; the scoring is most felicitous 
and in happy accord with the spirit of 
the measures. A beautiful color, and 
true atmosphere are obtained in the open- 
ing pages of this movement, by giving 
the theme to the wind instruments over 
the sustained accompaniment of the 
strings. Especial mention should be made 
of the manner in which the wind players 
performed their grateful tasks, and the 
concertmeister’s excellent playing of his 
solo later in the movement. : 

The “Hobgoblin” is a fine instance of 
the genial humor so characteristic of Mr. 
Chadwick as a man and composer, and 


this is a quality which composers of the! 
land of Mark Twain, Josh Billings, Arte- | 


mus Ward, and other of their ilk, should 
surely possess, though few, alas, appear 
to do so. A hint to the young American 
composers, the gentlemen who feel such 
deep apprehension concerning the musical 
future of our great and glorious country. 
'Do not take yourselves too seriously, 
Let. your wits flow, gentlemen! Write 
a “Hobgoblin” or two, if you can, and 


| E.D.A., Boston Transcript. 


mer’s, though her organ is not as well 
developed as the latter lady’s. Miss 


41 Gerville-Reache, it appears, made her Gde- 


but in “Orpheus and Eurydice” at the 
Opera Comique in Paris, 1899, yet she 
was hardly at her best on Friday after- 
noon in the sustained, classic style of 
the old aria, and she was far more suc- 
cessful in the singing of the familiar 
Saint-Saens aria, where her sumptuous 
voice’ and evident enthusiasm for the 
music won her several recalls. mn 

Goldmark’s overture retains its fresh- 
ness and unfading charm, and the glow- 
ing beauty of the music causes the work 
to occupy a place entirely its own among 
the more exotic creations that one im- 
mediately associates with the name of 
the composer. It was given a lusty, 


|though rather episodical, performance. 


--—————- ere 


FOR SALE 
ONE SYMPHONY CONCERT TICKET—Cen- 
tral Address W.N.N., Boston Transcript. 
REL DS aaNet 8 fe 15 
A SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKET 
FOR SALE—Centre floor; price now $50. Ad- 


dress K.J.M., Boston Transcript. 
Bt(A): | fe 15 


EE A TT LT EE ee aaa 
QYMPHONY CONCERTS—fYor Sale two Sea- | 
I son Tickets together, for nine remaining | 
weekly concerts: floor; choicest location; each | 


$24. Address D.R.H., Boston Transcript. 
4t(A): fe 21 


neat 
GQ) Y ME HONS REHEARSALS-—For Sale, one 
Season Ticket for nine remaining Friday 
afternoons; choice location; $30. 
4t(A): fe 21 


_— 


Address © 


ton, and they were then applauded. 
There were some that objected to the 
Finale of Mr. Schelling’s Suite a fort- 
night ago because, forsooth, the chief 
motive of the finale, a Virginia reel, is 
“Dixie,” and the Symphony orchestra 
should not play ‘‘Dixie,’’ an undignified 
tune, at a symphony concert. 
Rollicking finales with tunes more 
trivial by Haydn may be performed; 


little dances with sleigh bells and a}; 
posthorn by Mozart may be performed, | 


for Haydn and Mozart are dead and 


reckoned among the great. Their un-| 


buttoning may be excused or even 
praised. 
must always be smug and dignified, 


eo "eas ‘oc vat, | 
with a double breasted frock coat, | question whether the sentimental nature 


| of a portion of the first movement was 


choker, chaste and approved cravat. 
He may have nothing to say but for- 
mulas and platitudes; he may not have 
a spark of originality; he may be pon- 
derous and dull: all will be forgiven 
him, provided he be eminently re- 
spectable in symphony, suite, over- 
ture, sonata. 

What will the stanch admirers of the 
conventional, the sticklers for ‘‘dignity,”’ 
say to Mr. Chadwick’s “‘Vagrom Ballad’”’ 
with its motto: 


A tale of trainps and railway ties, 
Of old clay pipes and rum, 

Of broken heads and blackened eyes, 
And the ‘‘thirty days’’ to come; 

What, pray, wil] they say to this? 

I single out this ballad, for it is the 
most original, the strongest, the most 
imaginative and the most characteris- 
tic movement of the four, 


_ Sentiment Pleases Many. 
The “Jubilee’ and tne “Noel” have 


those qualities that make for imme- 
diate popularity. ‘The former, with its 


pleasing suggestion of the double 


A contemporary composer; 


It is a good thing to hear occasionally 
music that is entertaining; music that 
by force of 

ima 


The audience appreciated warmly the 
suite, and Mr. Chadwick was twice calléd 
on to bow in thanks. The performance 
was an excellent one, though there is 4 


not overemphasized, og 
Manhattan Star Heard. 
Miss Gerville-Reache of the Manhattan 
Opera House sang for the’first time 
at these concerts. She sang here some 
weeks ago at one of Mrs. McAllister’s| | 
morning coneerts, and then made a fa- 


- vorable impression. It was her intention 


to sing last night the music of Dido’s 
death scene in Berlioz’s. ‘‘Trojans at 
Carthage.” Inability to procure the ors, 
chestral parts prevented the: perform- 
ance. Li “4 
She gave a superb interpretation © 
Delilah’s air. of seduction. er voice is} ' 
unusual in color, richness, compass. — Et} . 
is a glorious organ for the dis of | | 


- passion, with tones of irresist 


peal. In this aria she sang with a f 


appreciation of the melodic’ line; v 
phrases that were now as cares 





velvet ang now 4 a steady and con- 
suming flame; with, dignity in her sen+ 
cyuous entreaty, for the woman that 
dwelt in the valley of Sorek was no 
ordinary wanton. : 

Seldom if ever has this one great 
melody of Saint-Saens been sung here 
with such beauty and wealth of ‘tone, 
with such compelling charm of dic- 
tion. | 

She was less successful in the song 
of Orpheus, which is largely depen- 
dent on the situation and the action 
for its due effect. Count the perform- 
ances you have heard in concert: how 
many have moved you? Technically 
Miss Gerville-Reache’s performance of 
this aria was. inferior to that of 
Delilah’s air. 

The phrasing was too often broken 
without sufficient reason; the attack 
| was not always precise. Furthermore, 
the opening section was taken at too. 
slow a pace, and other passages were 
dragged. Nor was the diction always 
impressive. The first section gains 
when it is sung with suppressed agony, 
with the suggestion of Orpheus 
stunned and almost mute. As Miss 


Gerville-Reache conceived the_ aria, , 


thefe was no one and great climax. 
Yet in this song there. were thrilling 
moments, and there was ‘the sight of 
a passionately eloquent singer, not a 
singing machine. 


CHADWICK NIGHT AT 
- Qennel. REGULAR SYMPHONY 


Boston furnished the most interesting 
feature of Saturday night’s Symphony 
concert in the shape of George W. Chad- 
wick’s “Symphony Sketches,’’ played 


here for the first time. The sketches 
are entitled ‘“‘Jubilee,’’ ‘‘Noel,’’ ‘‘Hob- 
goblin’’ and “A Vagrom Ballad.’ ‘The 
first two were composed in 1895, “A 
Vagrom Ballard” the following year, 
and ‘“‘Hobgoblin”’ in 1904. As a whole 
they show Mr. Chadwick at his best. 

| Except for ‘‘Noel,’’ whose melancholy 
'beauty might fit other scenes and sea- 
sons than those mentioned in the pro- 
gram, there was hardly any need of 
description, moods and adventures wero 
so skilfully and happily reflected in the 
music. It was more than tunes cleverly 
prepared for orchestra; it was a fine 
expression of humanity in varying 2s- 
pects. Dr. Muck and the orchestra en- 
tered admirably into the spirit of the 
little pieces and the effect was de- 
lightful. The audience applauded until 
Mr. Chadwick had twice bowed his ac- 
knowledgments. 

The soloist of the evening was Miss 
Jeanne Gerville-Reache, one of the con. 
traltos of the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany, who sang airs from Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus and Burydice”’ and Saint-Saens’ 
‘Samson and Delilah.’”’ There was also 
much applause over these numbers. The 
concert ended with a fine performance 
of Goldmark’s beautiful “Spring’’ over- 


ure. 

This week’s program_ consists alto- 
gether of new works—Reger’s ‘‘Varia- 
tions on a Theme by J. A. Hiller,”’ 
Schjeledrups ‘““I'wo_ Pieces for Orches- 
tra,’’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Spanish 
Caprice.”’ 
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Chadwick Suite Played 
at the Symphony. 


8 


Pension Fund Concert Tonight 
of Much Interest. 


Cecilia’s Performance ol 
“Tob”—Other Concerts. 


Prof G. W. Chadwick's suite for | 
orchestra opened the 14th Symphony > 
program, the work being played for the | 
first time at these concerts. The soloist | 
was Mrs Gerville-Reache, a young con- | 
tralto from the Manhattan opera hous2 
in New York. who sang exccrpts from 
Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eurydice”’ and 
Saint-Saens’ opera “Samson and De- 
lilah.’ Goldmark’s “Spring’’ overture 
closed the program, which was unusu- 
ally short. : 

The symphonic sketches by Prof . 
Chadwick are in four parts, three of 
which have been played in this city | 
by other orchestras. and the musical | 
character of each movement was Sus- 
gested by various sentiments expressed 
in verse. ‘‘Jubilee,’’’ ‘Noel,’ ‘Hobgoblin’ 


and “A Vagrom Ballad’’ are the titles, 

and each one is treated in a manner to 

illustrate in instrumentation the chosen 

subject. In every instance Prof Chaa- 

wick has developed his ideas. skil- 

fully, and although utilizing modern) 
methods and expressing the motifs by 

a modern orchestra, he is lucid and 

melodic in his forms, and his music is | 
good to hear, for it is music that the 

uverage ear tinds pleasing. 

Skilled in scoring for orchestra and _ 
naturally a musician of original ideas, | 
he has composed four little works that. 
are valuable additions to musical litera-— 
ture. There is a deal of the ‘‘Ameri-) 
can” in the “Jubilee’’ part, with its 
strong rhythms and real tunes. The 
theme upon which ‘‘Noel’’ is based is 
plaintive in character, effective and 
very cleverly worked out. 

In the ‘‘Hobgoblin’’ section the com- 
poser fairly reveled in quaint, inter- 
mittent and oddity accentuated bits of 
orchestration, suggesting Strauss at 
times, vet keeping well within bounds 


_. the orchestra appear : 
‘in the gentler and more connected score 


: 
| 
| 
| 
: 


and avoiding too much of t 
ant, And in this sw Ho’-th ae 
red as effec 


of the previous number. — . 

The moanings’ of the clarinet and 
xylophone -and- the contrasts in a 
tramp’s life.on.the road.as set to mu- 
sic in “A~Vagrom Ballad’’ were very 
amusing, the story being told in mu- 
sical pictures that~+vividly exemplified 
the text. The Suite is so thoroughly 
enjoyable that it should become one of 
the lighter ‘‘stand-bys” of the orches- 
tra. The audience expressed great de- 
light at the spirited performance of this 
admirable work. 

Miss Gerville-Reache has an excellent 
contralto, sepulchral in its lower regis- 
ter and generally pleasing in quality, 
though somewhat unwieldy at present. 


the discord- 
tive as - 


Inclined to be dramatic, the singer was | 


hardly at ease on the concert stage and : 


she was inclined to exaggerate senti-. 


ment, to forget that she was for the 
time being merely the singer. AS a 
whole her work was very satisfactory 
and liberal applause was her reward 
after each selection. 


Goldmark’s dainty ‘“‘Spring’’ overture 


was given with all the requisite grace | 


and beauty of contrasts. 

There will be four novelties 
week’s program. Max Reger’s 
tions on a theme by J. A. Hiller opens 
the list, then comes two pieces by G. 
Schelderup, a Scandinavian composer. 
The closing umber 
koff’s *“‘Spanish Caprice,’’ a work 
roused Tschaikowsky’s enthusiasm and 
which Dr Muck has said is one of the 
most wonderful pieces of orchestral 
work he knows anything about. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


ee ew - ew 


on this 


Varia- | 


is Rimskv-Korsa- | 
that | 


_ There 


; possessing 


An Unusually Interesting Afternoon with : 


a 


Light Programme, Mme. Gerville- 


Réache for a Novel Singer, Goldmark’s | 
“Spring” Overture for Orchestral Virtu- 
osity, and Mr. Chadwick at His Freest 


and 
Sketches’”’ 


T 


the 


Strongest in His .“Symphonic 


——_$_- 
h fe . 5 4 - 


Manhattan Opera House was the un- 


usual incident of the Symphony Concert of 
yesierday; the playing of Goldmark’s over- 


ture, 


‘In the Spring,’’ brought one 


proof of the high pitch of virtuosity, tonal 
brightness and expressive eloquence to which 


Dr. 
the 


Muck has brought the orchestra; while 
incisive and abiding impression of the 


afternoon lay in Mr. Chadwick's ‘“‘Symplio- 


nic 
the 


concerts go, here and elsewhere, 
gramme was 
easy to understand and feel, and the singer 
novel, 
cordingly, and testified to it with applause 
that recalled Dr. 
Réache impartially and that sought to dis- — 
cover Mr. 
“Sketches.’” 


Sketches,’’ performed 
first time hereabouts. 


as a whole for 
As symphony 


short and light, the music 


The audience took its pleasure ac- 


Muck and Miss Gervilille- 


Chadwick at 


the end of the 


YAS 6 CA Viet F 
he singing of Miss Gerville-Réaclre of | 


more | 


! 


“ music 


of Mr. 


Miss Gerville-Reache is a singing actréss, » 
once of the Opéra Comique in Paris, again — 
of La Monnaie at Brussels, and at present. 
Hammerstein’s company in New. 
York. By every sign of yesterday, she 
has sung but little outside the theatre, and, 
impulsively and almost unconsciously, she 
brought to the concert-room some of the 
methods and the means of opera. It is an 
old story that the custom of the concert-hall 
denies play of face and gesture to the | 
operatic singer when she steps out of char- 
acter and costume to stand before an or- 
chestra or beside a piano. It is a custom, 
however, by which English-speaking audi- ~ 
ences set more store than do the Latin 
publics to which Miss Gerville-Réache has 
oftenest sang. She had not gone far yes- 
terday in Orpheus’s “I Have, Lost My 
Kurydice,’’ out of Gliick’s opera, before the 
histrionic impulse began to rise in _ her. 
Her hands began to stir; her face to darken 
and lighten.- She could not, by tempera- 
ment by practice, act only with her 
tones in the restrained fashion of the con- 
eert-room. The singing-actress would out, 
and in the air from Saint-Saéns’s “‘Sam- 
son and Delilah’’—the familiar “My Heart 
at Thy Dear Vovice’—she gave herselk 
rein. Her arms and fell expressively 
with the long sweeps of the music; her 
hands clasped and unclasped with its 
changing moods, her body began to stit 
with its rapturous and beguiling ecstasy. 
was. indeed, no other way. The 
sensuous glow, the sheer intoxication of 
the music had possesed the singer and was 
her audience. Perforce she 
brought all her powers to it. 

A penny for the purists that say these 
things are unseemly in the concert-room., 
It is not a dry place, a cold place, an un- 
human place. It ought to be very warm, 
very vital and very human, a place for emo- 


or 


rose 


| tion, expressive, responsive, It was so when 


| charming 


i ways 


the pro- — 


Miss Gerville-Réache’s voice Was as the 
voice of Delilah and of Saint-Saéns’s music 
Samson to her arms, and it was 
within it. Yet, in a sense 
little needed the aid Of 

facial play. It is easy 
to quarrel with some of the vocal 
of Miss  Gerville-Réache, with 
her insistent reaching for her higher tones 
in Orpheus’s air, for example, and her oc- 
casional bluring of its pure and clear mel- 
odie line. So she has been taught, and £0 
che practices, and the simplicity of Gluck’s 
and the loveliness of its edgeless 
phrases are evasive. They ask the elo- 
auence of a perfect and serene vocal artist- 
ry, and that comes not nowadays out of the 
Opéra-Comique. But in Delilah’s air, the 
warmth, the richness, the dark and vibrat- 
ing color, the expressive quality fof the 
cinger’s voice had fuller and more certain | 
play. She held the sustained and mounting 
eurve of Saint-Saéns’s music, and she gave 
each phrase its glowing and gathering en- 
ticement. 

(.oldmark’s overture of the spring is al- 
twenty years old, but it bears time 


to be 
the singer 
gesture and 


good 


nrost 





dightly and. remains even ‘now @ pretty piece 


of orchestral fancy and orchestral virtuosity. | 


‘For once Goldmark has forgotten his Amazon 
_queen, his Hindoo king, Briseis in Achilles’s 
tent, old Merlin in young Vivien’s clasping 
arms, his dreams of tne Orient, his voices 
of legend. He has gone out into the hills 
and woods and valleys about Vienna, to see, 
hear and ‘feel the spring. It is a mood 
that he courts seldom and a mood that cu- 
riously he tried-to recall only two montis 
ago—and at seventy-eight—in ‘nis music 
for Florizel and Perdita in ‘nis new opera 
of “The Winter’s Tale.” Yet the spring 
brought no such frank, pulsing and ecstatic 
gong to Goldmark as it did to Schumann in 
his rich-voiced symphony of a new earth, 
air and life. Schumann was not an orches- 
tral virtuoso, and it would have been )bet- 
ter for tne expression of his own imagin- 
ings and for the lasting effect of his sym- 
phonic music had he been a clearer and 
freer master of instrumental expression. 
Goldmark is an orchestral virtuoso, and 
by instinct and practice he cannot forget 
it. Thus his overture of springtime goes 
its twofold way. 
' the moods and fancies that stirred in him, 
with the frank joy and the soft song to 
-wnaich they woke him. Idealized ‘birds 
twitter. idealized leaves rustle, or the sky 
darkens and the wind turns cold, for spring 
in the Vienna woods is fitful. But the birds 
must twitter in virtuoso passages for the 
wood-winds, the joy of the spring must 
flash through changeful tonalities; tne 
chestra must be put to its meitle and lead 
to ‘brilliant and sonorous climax. Such 
music easily invites the new voice of our 
orchestra. The overture went ‘brigntly, 
‘warmly, changefully, as a frank and joy- 
‘ous rhapsody of, and for, the spring; and 
it went as well as a nearly perfect piece of 
orchestral virtuosity in tonal beauty and 
balance, in clear rhythm and clear articu- 
lation ,in flowing phrase on phrase and in 
the vital vigor to which Dr. Muck waipped 
the climax. Heretofore our audiences have 
hardly known this pitch of Goldmark’s 
vernal eloquence. 

Mr. Chadwick 


or- 


him. He spurs himself to the writing of a 
ione-poem avout Cleopatra and her Antony, 
and there is no hiding his effort. He un- 
aertakes a choral ode for a Columbian e@xX- 
hibition, and he takes frequent thought of 
the magnitude of his purpose. The muses 
whom he would sing have not been always 
too quick to answer his eall. In his sym- 
phonies, he is conscious of the weight of 
precedent and example behind. By many 
a sign he. has taken the four “Symphonic 
Sketches’? that really make an orchestral 
suite, less seriously and more lightly qd 
come with them into his truest, most ii - 
esting and most stirring self. The Chau 
wick of the ‘Jubilee’ that begins them 


No cool gray tones for me! 
(Hive me the warmest red and green, 
A eornet and a tambourine, 

To paint my jubilee! 


is good to hear for the warmth of inven- 


otion, the, vigor’ of expressiony/the 
and quick spring, the sheer ph} 
tal and musical high spirits that pervade it. 


é {free air 
ysical, men- 


¥ 


He shouts orchestrally because he cannot 


help it; he sings orchestrally ‘pecause he 
help it, and the shout and the song are 
American through and through. Then— 


for he is following the formal’moods of a 


It is warm and bright with | 


, big-eared, 


symphony—he turns to the soft, caressing, 
longing nocturne of the eradle song that he 
ealls “‘Noel,”” and that ‘he points with a 
poet’s verse about the Virgin Mother and 
her Holy Babe. But like many a modern 
in the arts—Dagnan-Bouveret in painting, 
for example—it is the everlasting human 
love and yearning of father and mother fot 
their own child of earth that he is singing 
and idealizing as he sings. 

And so to the bluff fancies of the scherzo 
of “Hobgoblin.’’ He will have no pit-i-pat- 
ting Puck out of Mendelssohn and no titil- 
lating fairy out of Berlioz. For him th 
blear-eyed, grotesque, over- 
boy-fairy of a lLiobgoblin, who 
at his tricks and mischief and 
withal a little clumsily-—not the Hobgo)- 
lin of poets, but of farm wenches in th 
old days by the kitchen fire when the cor 
ners of the room waver in the shadows. 
And the music is duly bluff, impish, mascu- 
line. Finally the sheer musical humor ot 
the final movement—a tramps’ 
old clay pipes and rum,”’ Bach travestied 
on the xylophone, fun fast and furious up 
and down the orchestra, with only a pause 
for the strange flash of quiet and half- 
mysterious song. The big, frank gamboll- 
ing of the humor is very American. No 
less so is the sudden coming of the medi- 
tative song. It will be time on Monday to 
write of Mr. Chadwick as the most truly 
American of all our composers. For the 
moment there is only to rejoice in 
free, full and strong—a man writing for 
NCS SU weted oc MDhonic 


erown 
always 


ee) 
composes best when the, 
énd he is seeking sits not too heavily upon) , 


UB YT y 
hand. TAG d19M TelI07 RU i- 
Crue, AltRwadga ic 
was invisible but overwhelming. ‘pr. 
Muck has a suggestively Punch-like 
profile and abets it with a cuff-collar 
ever which his war vessel stem chin 
projects in sharp outline, and if his 
nose was a steel one he could sell it 
fabulously to J. J. Hill for a North- 
west snow-plough or to the Manitoban 
farmers for breaking their state wheat 
fields. Dr. Karl materialized with his 
accustomed dignity and royally re- 
frained from even s0 much as a smile 
througnout the first two numbers and 
applause. Chicago, as usual. demon- 
strated its exuberant provincialism in 
expecting and attempting to swipe an 
encore or several—and this, too, of the 
holy Boston Symphony princes — what 
monstrous preposterousness! but Herr 
Muck was game—and so was Ganz. 
Fortified behind the lifted grand. 
piano top, however, Dr. Muck later dis- | 


him-—- 


t 


song “‘ot.| 


1 North. 
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‘MR. CHADWICK AS A TRUE AMERICAN 
COMPOSER Sen 


/ 


in His “Symphonic Sketches” of Satur- 


day’s Symphony Concert, and in Other 
of His Music—Wagner, Dr. Muck and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink for the Pension 


Fund—The Wit of Walkley and Archer 
—News of the Opera Companies—Mr. 
Sothern to Carry Dundreary to London 
—A Coming Change at the Globe 


4 
vb LALA 1. & 0 
Mr. Chadwick, as his ‘‘Symphonic 5 


tel los i 0% 
etch- 


, 


es’? suggested once more at the Symphony | 


Concert of Satyrday, is the most American 
of our composers, because oftener than with 
the rest his music in mood and spirit sounds 
distinctively American. For a 
to live permanently and work steadily in 
America is not to write 
Mr. Loeffler, forexample, so lives and works, 
but there not an American trait 80 
far as Wwe ean recall in his music. s:To have 
been born in America is no title to the 
writing of American music as the composi- 
tions of Templeton Strong, Arthur Bird and 
sundry other Teutonized Americans, readily 
proves. In.fact and in suggestion it is 
“made in Germany” as truly as though it 
were so invoiced in some musical custom- 
house. To write music from the melodies of 
primitive peoples, like the Indians or the 
Negroes, who happen to live on American 


iS 


soil, is to write music that often is only ge- . 
* to 


egraphically American. Dvorak was still a 
Czech when he wrote such a symphony and 
ealled it ‘“‘From the New World’; Mr. Far- 
well and all his brethren are often only ex- 
perimenting with an aboriginal music that 
has next to nothing to do with the American 
spirit of today Mr. MacDowell was nar- 
rowly individual through and through, and 
he would have dreamed his dreams of Ar- 


The American Mood and Spirit That Are 


} can 


composer | 


American music. | 


-mnderlying, pervading and suading — 
“spirit. Lea 
| Mr. Chadwick’s music seems so often” 
American because it bears this test. Re-: 
call, for example, the scherzo of one of his. 
symphonies—that in F, if we remember 
rightly—and its mood is altogether American. 
Black, “buck” roustabouts dance on the 
wharf; an American composer watches them 
and puts into his music their mood and his 
Recall the ‘‘Columbian Ode” for the World's” 
Fair at Chicago—American in each succeed= 
ing mood of pride in the past, exultation in™ 
the present, and confidence in the future.” 
Recall a movement here and there in Mr, : 
Chadwick’s chamber music, and again™ 
comes memory of a distinctly Ameri-— 
spirit. Turn, in particular, to the 
“Syvmplronic Sketches,’ as Dr. Muck and 

men played them on Friday and 

| Saturday. He is a German; they are 

of many nationalities, and, being for- 

eigners, he and they perhaps sentimental- 

ized the slow; contrasting passages of the 

first and the last ‘‘sketches’’ more than a 

' sensitive American conductor and band: 
| would do, Allow for this;and grant, too,” 
‘that the nocturne of parental affection 
and longing of the second ‘“‘sketch”’ is uni- 

versal and not particular in spirit. The 
three other “sketches’’ remain and in 


| his 


- them the mood is vividly, stirringly, and, - 


) European observers 


in two at least, irresistibly American. © 
Americans “fool,” Americans “jolly,” and” 
are fane to lament 
these ingrained habits in us. Is Mr, Chad- 
wick’s final ‘‘sketch’’—‘The Vagrom Bal- 
lad” of ‘“‘clay pipes and rum and broken 
heads and blackened eyes and thirty days 
come’ —anything else than musical 
“fooling’’ and musical ‘‘jollying,’’ American 
in spirit and expression, and often at its 
loudest. and most careless? Comes thé 


| slow, mysterious, sober song near the end, . 


thur’s court, Celtic queens and Norse war- - 


_riors anywhere, and shaped his ‘‘Woodland 


Sketches” or his sea-pieces as readily in 
Wiesbaden as in Boston. 

And so forth and so on with other Ameri- 
can composers. Russian music, wita all al- 
lowance for its folk-tunes and its other 
palpable national idiosyncracies, is Russian 
because the mood and the spirit of it is 
clearly recognizable as_ such. The mood 


and. spirit of Sibelius’s symphonies and | 


tone-poems, again, is unmfstakably of the 
“ netana’s musié’is Bohemian, not 
because Bohemian legends stirred his fancy 
or he utilized Bohemian tunes, but because 
in temper and atmospnere is clearly Czec.. 
Massenet’s smacks of Paris even when he 
imagines he is more German than Wagner 
or more Italian than Mascagni. Cho-Cho- 
San is a geisha of Japan, but her voice in 
Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” is Italianate. 
with her passion. A score of other exam- 
ples are as ready, to prove that the true) 


The inevitable ‘‘contrasting passage,’ thé, 
merely accademic might call it. As it 
seems to us, it is far more a just musical 
incarnation of the tendency in the American 
temperament to turn suddenly serious, and 
deeply and unaffectedly so, in the midst:of 
its “fooling,’’ to run away into sober fan- 
cies and moods, and then as quickly turn 
‘Jolly’ again. S 

Return through the scherzo of ‘‘Hob- 
goblin,’’ and it is bluff music with an une» 
mistakable sturdy American tang. Mr.” 
Chadwick has taken his boy-fairy out of 


| English farm steads to set him in American 


| the 


| 


farm houses. He is a Hobgoblin who musi- 
cally sets his ten fingers to his nose like 
American hobbledehoy that he is. 
to the first. “sketch” of ‘‘Jubilee,’”’ | 
Here, as now and then elsewhere in Mr. | 
Chadwick’s later music, is the echo of 
Negro tunes; but the American quality of — 
the music lies little in that. Rather it is” 
in the high and volatile spirits of the music, — 
the sheer rough-and-tumble of it at its full- 
est moments. As was said on Saturday, the 
music shouts’ because it cannot help it, and ~ 
sings because it cannot help it, and each as — 


Pass 


Pad 





a 


free air 


' “test of nationality in muse is not any'6oi 
paratively extraneous circumstances, but its 
mnderlying, pervading and persuading” 
‘spirit. Baty 
Mr. Chadwick’s music seems so often” 
American because it bears this test. Re-: 
call, for example, the scherzo of one of his. 
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Nightly and remains: even now'a pretty piece | tion, the ara he cheer ph ysical, men- 
of orchestral fancy and orchestral virtuosity. } and quick Sprins, atte that Stale it 
‘For once Goldmark has forgotten his Amazon | tal and musical high spirits that p ‘ ‘: 
queen, his Hindoo ‘king, Briseis In Achilles’s | He shouts orchestrally because me. Sennot 
‘tent, old Merlin in young Vivien’s clasping | help it; he sings orchestrally Beerwee 
arms, his dreams of tne Orient, his voices help it, and the. shout’;and "the, sons are 

of legend. He has gone out into the hills | American through and through. epen— 

and woods and vaileys about Vienna, to see, | for he is following the formal moods ee 
hear. and ‘feel the spring. It is a mood symphony—he turns to hen BOP Dapors'ns, 

that he courts seldom and a mood that cu- longing nocturne of the cradle song wk ne 
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of “The Winter’s Tale.’ Yet-the spring in the .arts— Dagnan-Bouveret in painting, 
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~The American Mood and Spirit That Are 
in His “Symphonic Sketches” of Satur- 
day’s Symphony Concert, and in Other 
of His Music—Wagner, Dr. Muck and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink for the Pension 
Fund—The Wit of Walkley and Archer 


we 


symphonies—that in F, if we remember 
rightly—and its mood is altogether American. 
Black, “buck”? roustabouts dance on the 
wharf; an American composer watches them 
and puts into his music their mood and his- 
Recall the ‘Columbian Ode” for the World’s” 
Fair at Chicago—American in each succeed=_ 


phonic music had he been a clearer 


4 Goldmark 


brought no such frank, pulsing and ecstatic 
song to Goldmark as it did to Schumann in 
his rich-voiced symphony of a new earth, 
air and life. Schumann was not an orches- 
tral virtuoso, and it would have heen bet- 
ter for tne expression of his own imagin- 
ings and for the lasting effect of his sym- 
and 
instrumental expression. 
orchestral virtuoso, and 
he eannot forget 
springtime 


master of 
is an 
by instinct and practice 
it. Thus his overture of 
its twofold way. 


freer 


gyoes 


| the moods and fancies that stirred in him, 


| with 
. woich 


> ous rhapsody of, 


hibition, 


a sign he. 


esting and most stirring self. 


the frank joy and the soft song to 
they woke him. Idealized ‘birds 
twitter, idealized leaves rustle, or the sky 
darkens and the wind turns cold, for spring 
in the Vienna woods is fitful. But the birds 
must twitter in virtuoso passages for the 
wood-winds, the joy of the spring must 
flash through changeful tonalities; tne or- 
chestra must be put to its mettle and lead 
to ‘brilliant and sonorous climax. Such 
music easily invites the new voice of our 
orchestra. The overture went brigntly, 
warmly, changefully, as a frank and joy- 
and for, the spring; and 
it went as well as a nearly perfect piece of 
orchestral virtuosity in tonal beauty and 
balance, in clear rhythm and clear articu- 
Jation ,in flowing phrase on phrase and in 
the vital vigor to which Dr. Muck waipped 
the climax. Heretofore our audiences have 
hardly known this pitch of Goldmark,’s 
vernal eloquence. 

Mr. Chadwick composes best when the 
end he is sceking sits not too heavily upon 
him. He spurs himself to the writing of a 
tone-poem avout Cleopatra and her Antony, 
and there is no hiding his effort. He un- 
aertakes a choral ode for a Columbian @€xX- 
and he takes frequent thought of 
the magnitude of his purpose. The muses 
whom he would sing have not been always 
teo quick to answer his call. In his sym- 
phonies, he is conscious of the weight of 
precedent and example behind. By many 
has taken the four “Symphonic 
that really make an orchestral 
seriously and more lightly “aq 
them into his truest, most ii - 
The Chau- 
wick of the ‘‘Jubilee’’ that begins them 

No cool gray tones for me! 

(Give me the warmest red and green, 


A cornet and a tambourine, 
To paint my jubilee! 


is good to hear for the warmth of inven- 


Sketches” 
suite, less 
come with 


‘lating 
big-eared, 


It is warm and bright with | 


for example—it is the everlasting human 
love and yearning of father and mother fo 
their own child of earth that he is singing 
and idealizing as he sings. 

And so to the bluff fancies of the scherzo 
of ‘Hobgoblin.’ He will have no pit-i-pat- 
ting Puck out of Mendelssohn and no titil- 
fairy out of Berlioz. For him thi 
blear-eyed, grotesque, 
poy-fairy of a Hobgoblin, 
at his tricks and 
withal a little clumsily-—not the 
lin of poets, but of farm wenches In thi 
old days by the kitchen fire when the cor 
ners of the room waver in the shadows. 
And the music is duly bluff, impish, mascu- 
line. Finally the sheer musical humor 0! 
the final movement—a tramps’ 
old clay pipes and rum,’’ Bach travestied 
on the xylophone, fun fast and furious up 
and down the orchestra, with only a pause 
for the strange flash of quiet and half- 

DR. MUCK IN CHICAGO. : 

The Saturday Evening Herald and the 2di- 

Four Hundred of Chicago of Feb, 9 pub-: to 


who 
mischief 


srown 
always 


‘| lished the following pen portrait of Dr. ‘uly 


| 


(| Muck on the stage of the Auditorium in the 
| Chicago: 1 


“The personnel of Dr. Karl Muck— for 
golly, what a paradoxical symphony ~— 
conductorial cognomen—was secondary 
in interest only to tne wizardic maes- ’. 
tro's marvellous skill and stick. He is 
of ordinary ‘build, slender, trim and 
graceful, dignified and assertive and 
yet absolutely devoid of affectation or 
contortion mannerisms. His baton has 
the gentleness of a fawn or a June 
‘zephyr and frequently alternates with 
mekest waves of the _ reticent left 
hand, but my—what wonderful possi- 
bilities and results accrue! The magic 
was invisible but overwhelming. Dr. 
Muck has a suggestively Punch-like 
profile and abets it with a cuff-collar 
ever which his war vessel stem chin 
projects in hyped g outline, and if his 
nose was a steel one he could sell it 
fabulously to J. J. Hill for a North- 
west snow-plough or to the Manitoban 
farmers for breaking their state wheat 
ficlas. Dr. Karl materialized with his 
accustomed dignity and royally re- 
frained from even so much as a smile 
througnout the first two numbers and 
applause. Chicago, as usual. demon- 
strated its exuberant provincialism in 
expecting and attempting to swipe an 
encore or several—and this, too, of the 
holy Boston Symphony princes — what 
monstrous preposterousness! but Herr 
Muck was game—and so was Ganz. 
Fortified behind the lifted grand. 
piano top, however, Dr. Muck later dis- | 
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song “ot. 


over- | 


and | 
Hobgob- 
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—News of the Opera Companies—Mr. 
Sothern to Carry Dundreary to London 


—A Coming Change at the Globe | 
Dues. Swans EPP, lor 120% 
Mr. Chadwick, as his “Syn.puaonic Sidetch- 


es’? suggested once more at the Symphony | 


Concert of Satyrday, is the most American 
of our composers, because oftener than with 
the rest his music in mood and spirit sounds 
distinctively American. For a composer 
to live permanently and work steadily in 


America is not to write American music, | ey 
| sensitive 


Mr. Loeffler, forexample, so lives and works, 
but there not an American trait 50 
far as Wwe ean recall in his music. +To have 
been born in America is no title to the 
writing of American music as the composi- 
tions of Templeton Strong, Arthur Bird and 


1S 


sundry other Teutonized Americans ‘readily — 


proves. In. fact and in suggestion i. ae 
“made in Germany” as truly as though it 


were so invoiced in some musical custom- | European 


house. To write music from the melodies of 
primitive peoples, like the Indians or the 
Negroes, who happen to live on American 


soil, is to write music that often is only ge- . 


ographically American, Dvorak was still a 
Czech when he wrote such a symphony and 
called it ‘‘From the New World’; Mr. Far- 
well and all his brethren are often only ex- 
perimenting with an aboriginal music that 
has next to nothing to do with the American 
spirit of today 
rowly individual through and through, and 
he would have dreamed his dreams of Ar- 


thur’s court, Celtic queens and Norse war- - 


riors anywhere, and shaped his ‘Woodland 
Sketches” or his sea-pieces as readily in 
Wiesbaden as in Boston. 


° * } 
And so forth and so on with other Ameri- 


can composers. Russian music, wita all al- 
lowanece for its folk-tunes and its other 
palpable national idiosyncracies, is Russian 
because the mood and the spirit of it is 
clearly recognizable as such. The mood 
and. spirit of Sibelius’s symphonies and | 
tone-poems, again, is unmfstakably of the 
North. .mnetana’s musi¢’is Bohemian, not) 
because Bohemian legends stirred his fancy | 
or he utilized Bohemian tunes, but because 
in temper and atmosphere is clearly Czeca. | 
Massenet’s smacks of Paris even when he 
imagines he is more German than Wagner 
or more Italian than Mascagni. Cho-Cho-| 
San is a geisha of Japan, but her voice in. 
Puccini’s ‘‘Madame Butterfly’’ is Italianate | 
with her passion. A score of other exam-_ 
ples are as ready, to prove that the true 


+ can 


| Saturday. 


' that 


Mr. MacDowell was nar- ! 


|'farm houses. 


ing mood of pride in the past, exultation in” 
the present, and confidence in the future. 
Recall a movement here and there in Mr. : 


Chadwick’s 
comes 


chamber 
memory of a_ distinctly 
spirit. Turn, in particular, 
“Symplronic Sketches,’’ as Dr. 
‘his men played 
He is a German; 
many nationalities, 


music, 


of 


and again 
Ameri-— 
to the 
Muck and 
them on Friday and 
they are 
and, being for- 


eigners, he and they perhaps sentimental- 
ized the slow, contrasting passages of the 


first and the last 
American 
would do, 


the nocturne of parental 


‘sketches’? more than a 
conductor and band» 
Allow for this;and grant, too,” 
affection 


and longing of the second “‘sketch’’ is uni- 


versal 
three 


and not particular in spirit. 
other ‘“‘sketches’’ 


The. 
remain and in 


them the mood is vividly, stirringly, and, 


in two at least, 


irresistibly American, — 


Americans “fool,” Americans “jolly,” and” 


these ingrained habits in us. 
wick’s final 


heads and blackened eyes and thirty days 
to come’’—anything else than musical 
‘fooling’? and musical ‘‘jollying,’’ American 
in spirit and expression, and often at its 
loudest. and most careless? 


The inevitable ‘‘contrasting passage,’’ 
merely accademic might call it. 
seems to us, it is far more a just musical 
incarnation of the tendency in the American 
temperament to turn suddenly serious, and 
deeply and unaffectedly so, in the midst:of 


the 


observers are fane to lament. 
Is Mr. Chad- 
“sketch’—“‘The Vagrom Bal- 
lad” of “clay pipes and rum and broken 


Comes the 
| slow, mysterious, sober song near the end, . 


uh, 
a 


\ 


As it. 


i 


its ‘“‘fooling,’’ to run away into sober fan- 


cies and moods, and then as quickly turn 


‘folly’? again. 

Return through the 
goblin,’’ and it is bluff music with an une 
mistakable sturdy American tang. 
Chadwick has taken his boy-fairy out of 


| English farm steads to set him in American 


He is a Hobgoblin who musi- 
cally sets his ten fingers to his nose like 
the American hobbledehoy that he __is. 
Pass to the first. “sketch” of ‘‘Jubilee,” 
Here, 
Chadwick’s 


later music, is 


scherzo of “Hobs 


- 
‘4 


Mr, © 


as now and then elsewhere in Mr, 
the echo of 


Negro tunes; but the American quality of — 


the music lies little in that. 


Rather it is 


in the high and volatile spirits of the music, — 
the sheer rough-and-tumble of it at its full- 


est moments. As was said on Saturday, the 


music shouts’ because it cann6t help it, and 


sings because it cannot help it, and each as 





TIGHT BINDING 


vening suaver passage, as in the | oy, 
last movement, is only the other face of | 
this American volatility. No, ‘Mr. Chadwick 

does not writ ‘American music because he 

was born in Lowell or because he lives and | 
works in Boston, or because he now and 

then recalls an American folk-tune. Tle 

writes it because it is often, and especially 

‘of (late years, intrinsically American in 

mood, spirit, and appeal. }: Ee Se 
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fy i lag ge oh iAseit, OF dmpoee ar’ his’ Sroprasciien 
: ‘3 | American’ composer on his’ programmes, 
ne - an American “Till Eulenspiegel” In § and at the fourteenth pair of Symphony 
une not the hoboe but the bass clari- Concerts, on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
3 te and bassoons have work to do. Even day evening of next week at Symphony 
phone, te intcocubed fnto the sonke’ em UR ey coved Goa Saceaneh cute 
nics ee ee ro ws 0 * score, Sketches’? will be played, and hitherto only 

. vid recollection of Mr. fragments of them have been heard here 
Chadwick’s conducting of this, in Chick- They run in four parts, and each part has 
ering Hall a few years ago. Jf Dr. Muck a motto that presumably hints at a pro- 


ish Caprice” runs in five movements, bound 
together by related themes and played with- 
out pause. The first movement has. the 
unique title, ‘‘Alborada,’ a Spanish word 
the conventional meaning of which © is 
“dawn,” and the musical _ significaneéé 
of which is ~-akin to the French 
‘‘Aubade’’—a ‘‘morning serenade’ or music 
to be performed at daybreak. With life and 
clamor runs the composer’s direction at the 


' 
’ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


t 


TWO SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
Rel - PROGRAMME. }4416-6% 


Chadwick. Symphonic Sketches. Orchestral Suite. 
SLEW Sad o phe Aria. ‘‘Che Faro.’’ 
Saint Saens....Aria from’ ‘‘Samson anc Delilah.” 
Soloist, Miss Jeanne’ Gerville-Reache. 
GOldmark.....sccccccscvccscosss ‘“‘Spring’’ overture. 


The above was the programme of the 
regular Saturday evening concert. It was 


vivial than usual, the latter fact being 
due to Mr. Chadwick’s touches of humor. 


Yet his set of four symphonic sketches had | 
and contained some | 


considerable subtlety 
tender poetic touches as well. 

Mr. Chadwick was the first to-sound a 
distinctively American note in good or- 
‘chestral music. Long before Dvorak ad- 
vised the classical employment of the 
American folk-song Mr. Chadwick had 
used it in the Scherzo of his second sym- 
phony, suggesting the southern plantation. 
The wide scope of this composer has 
scarcely yet received its meed of public 
recognition. A composer who can display 
the learning of the fugues in “Judith,” 
the dignity of ‘‘A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master,’’ the condensed power of “Allah,” 
the lyric beauty of portions of his latest 
string quartette, the tragic intensity of 
his ‘‘Melpomene’”’ overture, and then di- 


verge into such a wild excursion as “A | 
Vagrom Ballad,’’—the finale of the present | 


Suite,—may be considered very remarkable, 
the most versatile of our native comvosers. 
The “‘Jubilee’’ which began the set had 


at times a musical frankness that was re- | 


freshing even when it began and ended 


“robustiously’ with the blare of a circus | 
band. But between this intentionally broad 


alpha and omega there were some effective 
contrasts and it by no means constantly 
suggested ‘‘A cornet and a tambourine,” 
which its opening motto spoke of. The 
tenderness of the ‘‘Noel,’’ which was: the 
slow movement of the set, was especially 
effective with its heartier surroundings. 
The woodwind had here some charming 
| passages. ‘“‘Hobgoblin’” was an American 
. “Queen Mab,”’ with some difficult horn 
‘work that was excellently executed. 

But, after all, the ‘“‘Vagrom Ballad” was 
the gem of the set. What a difficult thing 
it is to idealize the commonplace! Charles 
Didbin did it with sailor music; Burns 
could glorify even the indigestible Haggis 
in poetry; but very few have succeeded in 
this difficult field. In ‘“‘A Vagrom Ballad” 
Mr, Chadwick goes into the domain of 
| Vagabondia, somewhat as Burns in ‘‘Willie 
brewed a peck o’ maut.’’ The American 
tramp has never appeared in the classical 
repertoire before this. The motto of the 
movement runs,-- 


| words 
‘life is filled with woe,’’ could be changed 


did not quite get the effects which the 


composer-conductor drew out of the move- | 


ment in a smaller hall, he yet did surpris- 
ingly well, and very little of the humor 
was allowed to escape him. He evidently 
fully comprehended that it was ‘“Lumpaci 
Vagabundus” in tones, and gave the pic- 
ture with full emphasis. The result 
that.not only was the director recalled at 
the end, but Mr. Chadwick was obliged to 


fas 


a little briefer and somewhat more con- | bow his acknowledgments twice, from his 


seat in the audience, before the applause 
would cease. 

Then came a jump to quite another school 
of music. The melodious rondo to which 
Gluck has set the sorrows of Orpheus 1s 
remarkable as being chiefly in a major key. 
The Frenchman who suggested that the 
“T have lost my Buridice, all my 


into “I have found my Euridice, all my Ife 
is full of joy,’’ was not altogether wrons. 
The work, however, affords splendid oppor- 
tunities for the singer to display dramatic 
power, and _ there was a noble artist present 
to do this. Mlle. Gerville-Réache sang the 
number with a depth of feeling that carricd 
it to fullest success. With a full recollec- 
tion of Mme. Brandt and of Scalchi in this 
song, we must say that we have never 
heard this interpretation excelled upon the 
concert platform. 

It was a lesson in that simple and gran¢ 
school of dramatic work which seems (0 
find its home in Paris rather than in ber- 
lin. The enunciation was so clear that one 
could follow the French words easily, and 
the climaxes were made without straining, 
or pumping in exaggerated emotion. 

Equally effective was this artist in the 
St. Saens aria—‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a (2 
voix.’”” Mlle. Gerville-Reache was recalled 


many times and the audience evidently ap- | 


preciated the high standard that she at- 
tained. The rich fullness of her deep tones 
was indescribably effective, and (which is 
remarkable in a heavy voice) they were 
well united to the upper register. 
Goldmark’s ‘‘In the S§Spring’’ overture, 
with its bird carollings and its genial rus- 
tic touches, closed the concert. It was well 
played, although we have heard it still bet- 
ter in previous concerts. 3ut we of New 
England know nothing of the Spring that 
is here represented. We desire a Spring 
overture to present a 
motive,’’ 


bones and the _ tuba. A 
should recall the words of the poet,— 
“Strike the light Catarrh!”’ Some native 


composer must yet write for us a “‘Boston 
Spring Overture,”’ 


pizzicato theme 


‘“‘chest-protector- | 
and a ‘‘Mustard-plaster figure,” 
with the east wind roaring upon the trom- 


f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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gramme. The first part is entitled ‘‘Jubi- 
lee,” and in the score are found the follow- 
ing verses: 


No cold gray tones for me! 

Cive me the warmest red and green, 
A cornet.and a tambourine, 

To paint my jubilee. 


For when pale flutes and oboes play 
Of sadness, I beg and pray: 

Give me the violets and the May, 

'‘ But no gray skies for me! 


it has the following motto: 


Through the soft, 
sound, 
A mother lulls her baby; all round 
The gentle snow lies glistening, 
On such a nightethe Virgin mother mild 
In dreamless slumber wrapped the Holy Child, 
While angel—hosts were listening. 
(Translation. ) 


The third part is entitled ‘“‘Fobgoblin,”’ 
and in it the composer has sought to ex- 
press the feeling of the following line: 
“That Shrewd and Knavish Spirit Called 


' 
' 


calm moonlight comes the | 


Robin Goodfellow,”’ and the fourth is called - 


a “Vagrom Ballad,” and is prefaced by this 
verse: 
A tale of tramps and railway ties, 
Of old clay pipes and rum, 
Of broken heads and blackened eyes, 
And the ‘‘thirty days’’ to come. 
The other orchestral number is Gold- 
mark’s graceful overture for a band of 
virtuosi,; ‘‘In Springtime.’’ For the rest a 


distinguished singer from one or the other) 


opera house in. New York will appear, but 
complications over her engagement prevent 
for the moment the announcement of the 
name. May we wager a two-cent piece, if 
there are any, that it will be Miss Gerald- 
ine Farrar. #444. +eb-.-f ige% 
see ag Were a @ awvw £ AVA 
timsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Spanish Caprice’’ is 
likewise to be played next week for the 
first times at the Symphony Concerts, 
though the piece itself is more than twen- 
ty years old, and has stood for long in ths 
repertory of many orchestras. In fact it 
has gained a considerable note as a test 
of the virtuosity of a full modern orchestra, 
because the music is prodigious alike in its 
brilliancy and its intricacy—glowing, almost 
intoxicating to hear, seemingly written 
In the heat of spontaneous imagina- 
tion and suggestion, yet taxing the re- 
source and the skill of the players to the 
utmost. The wonder is that none of. Dr. 
Muck’s predecessors has added it to~the 
repertory of our orchestra; now he has 
gone so, and the music is precisely of the 
Sort that suits the vitality and vivacity to 
Which he has brought his men. The “Span- | 


beginning. The second movement is. 
a set of five light variations. The third— 
another ‘‘Alborada’’—resembles the first in 
title, mood and contents; the fourth is a@ 
“gypsy scene and song”’ very floridly and 
brilliantly written; while the fifth 
whirling Fandango. The whole indeed §is 
the music of an exuberant instrumental 
colorist, when the glow of the South has 
touched his impulsive Slav imagination. 
ow ea eee te 
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Maj. Higginson in quest’ of a conductor to. 
succeed Karl Muck. - ea Seat 
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this Americ } 

‘does not writ ‘American music because he 
was born in Lowell or because he lives and 
works in Boston, or because he now and 
then recalls an American folk-tune. Ile 
writes it because it is often, and especially 
intrinsically American in 


mood, spirit, and appeal. } SOE PE 2 


TWO SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Relv ; PROGRAMME. bed, 16-68 


Sketches. Orchestral Suite. 
‘‘Che PFaro.’’ 


Soloist, Miss Jeanne Gerville- 
Goldmark......ccccccscsecece .... ‘Spring’’ overture. 
- The above was the programme of the 
‘regular Saturday evening concert. It was 


la little briefer and somewhat more cone ., 


vivial than usual, the latter fact being 


due to Mr. Chadwick’s touches of humor. 


Yet his set of four symphonic sketches had | 


i some 
considerable subtlety and contained | Gluck has set the sorrows of Orpheus }§ 


' remarkable as being chiefly in a major key. 


| 

| tender poetic touches as well. 

| Mr. Chadwick was the first to sound a 
distinctively American note in good or- 

chestral music. Long before Dvorak ad- 
vised the classical employment of the 

Piatican folk-song Mr. Chadwick had 
used it in the Scherzo of his second sym- 
phony, suggesting the southern plantation. 
The wide scope of this composer has 
scarcely yet received its meed of public 

| recognition. A composer who can display 

the learning of the fugues in ‘‘Judith,’’ 
the dignity of ‘‘A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master,’’ the condensed power of “Allah,” 
the lyric beauty of portions of his latest 
string quartette, the tragic 
his ‘‘Melpomene”’ overture, and then di- 
verge into such a wild excursion as “A 
Vagrom Ballad,’’—the finale of the present 
Suite,—may be considered very remarkable, 

the most versatile of our native composers. 

' The “Jubilee’ which began the set had 


at times a musical frankness that was re- | 
freshing even when it began and ended 
“robustiously’’ with the blare of a circus | 


band. But between this intentionally broad 
alpha and omega there were some effective 
contrasts and it by no means constantly 
suggested ‘‘A cornet and a tambourine,”’ 
which its opening motto spoke of. The 
tenderness of the ‘‘Noel,’’ which was the 
slow movement of the set, was especially 
effective with its heartier surroundings. 
‘The woodwind had here some charming 
| passages. “Hobgoblin’ was an American 
.*Queen Mab,’ with some difficult horn 
‘work that was excellently executed. 

But, after all, the ““Vagrom Ballad’ was 
the gem of the set. What a difficult thing 
it is to idealize the commonplace! Charles 
Didbin did it with sailor music; Burns 
could glorify even the indigestible Haggis 
in poetry; but very few have succeeded in 
this difficult field. In ‘“‘A Vagrom Ballad” 
Mr. Chadwick goes into the domain of 
Vagabondia, somewhat as Burns in “Willie 
brewed a peck o’ maut.’’ The American 
tramp thas never appeared in the classical 
repertoire before this. The motto of the 
movement runs,-- 


intensity of | 
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which not the hoboe but the bass clari- 
nette and bassoons have work to do. Even 
that most trashy of instr ents, the Xylo- 
phone, is introduced into fhe score, 

We thave a vivid recollection of Mr. 
Chadwick’s conducting of this, in Chick- 
ering Hall a few years ago. If Dr. Muck 
did not quite get the effects which the 


composer-conductor drew out of the move- | 
ment in a smaller hall, he yet did surpris- | 


ingly well, and very little of the humor 
was allowed to escape him. He evidently 
fully comprehended that it was ‘“Lumpaci 
Vagabundus” in tones, and gave the pic- 
ture with full emphasis. The result was 
that.not only was the director recalled at 
the end, but Mr. Chadwick was obliged to 
bow his acknowledgments twice, from his 
seat in the audience, before the applause 
would cease. 

Then came a jump to quite another school 
of music. The melodious rondo to which 


The Frenchman who suggested that the 
| words “I have lost my Buridice, all my 
‘life is filled with woe,”’ could be changed 
|into “I have found my Euridice, all my life 
is full of joy,’”’ was not altogether wrons. 
The work, however, affords splendid oppor- 
tunities for the singer to display dramatic 
power, and there was a noble artist presen| 
to do this. Mlle. Gerville-Réache sang the 
number with a depth of feeling that carried 
it to fullest success. With a full recollec- 
tion of Mme. Brandt and of Scalchi in this 
song, we must say that we have never 
heard this interpretation excelled upon th 
concert platform. 

It was a lesson in that simple and grand 
school of dramatic work which seems 10 
find its home in Paris rather than in Ber- 
lin. The enunciation was so clear that one 
could follow the French words easily, and 
the climaxes were made without straining, 
or pumping in exaggerated emotion. 

Equally effective was this artist in the 
St. Saens aria—‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 

| voix.” 
many times and the audience evidently ap- 
preciated the high standard that she al- 
tained. The rich fullness of her deep tones 
was indescribably effective, and (which is 
remarkable in a heavy voice) they were 
well united to the upper register. 

Goldmark’s ‘‘In the Spring’’ overture, 
with its bird carollings and its genial rus- 
tic touches, closed the concert. It was well 
played, although we have heard it still bet- 
ter in previous concerts. 3ut we of New 
England know nothing of the Spring that 
is here represented. We desire a Spring 
overture to present a 
motive,’’ and a ‘‘Mustard-plaster figure,” 
with the east wind roaring upon the. trom- 
bones and the tuba. A pizzicato theme 
should recall the words of the poet,— 
“Strike the light Catarrh!’’ Some native 
composer must yet write for us a ‘‘Boston 
Spring Overture.,’’ 


"Again Dr. Mick has. putt 


Concerts, on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening of next week at Symphony 
Hall, Mr. Chadwick’s three “Symphonic 
Sketches’ will be played, and hitherto only 
fragments of them have been heard here. 
They run in four parts, and each part has 
a motto that presumably hints at a pro- 


Mile. Gerville-Reache was recalled | 


“‘chest-protector- | 


gramme. 


ing verses: 


No cold gray tones for me! 

Give me the warmest red and green, 
A cornet. and a tambourine, 

To paint my jubilee. 


® For when pale flutes and oboes play 
Of sadness, I beg and pray: 
ive me the violets and the May, 
‘ But no gray skies for me! =“ 


The. second part is entitled ‘‘Noél,” and: 


it has the following motto: 


Through the soft, 
sound, 

A mother lulls her baby; all round 
The gentle snow lies glistening; 

On such a nigh the Virgin mother mild 

In dreamless slumber wrapped the Holy Child, 
While angel—hosts were listening. 

(Translation. ) 


The third part is entitled ‘‘Hobgoblin,”’ 
and in it the composer has sought to ex- 
press the feeling of the following line: 


“That Shrewd and Knavish Spirit Called 


The first part is entitled ‘‘Jubi- 
lee,”” and in the score are found the follow- 


é 
rps 


~ 


American composer on his’ programmes, 
and at the fourteenth pair of Symphony 


| 


calm moonlight comes the. 


Robin Goodfellow,”’ and the fourth is called ° 


a “Vagrom Ballad,” and is prefaced by this 
verse: 
A tale of tramps and railway ties, 
Of old clay pipes and rum, 
Of broken heads and blackened eyes, 
And the ‘‘thirty days’’ to come. 

The other orchestral number is Gold- 
mark’s graceful overture for a band of 
virtuosi,; ‘‘In Springtime.’’ For the rest a 
distinguished singer from one or the other 
opera house in. New York will appear, but 
complications over her engagement prevent 
for the moment the announcement of the 
name. May we wager a two-cent piece, if 
there are any, that it will be Miss Ger d- 
ine Farrar. @r4u.4: eefe-.f> $9? 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Spanish Caprice” is 
likewise to be played next week for the 
first times at the Symphony Concerts, 
though the piece itself is more than twen- 
ty years old, and has stood for long in ths 
repertory of many orchestras. In fact it 
has gained a considerable note as a test 
of the virtuosity of a full modern orchestra, 
because the music is prodigious alike in ‘ts 
brilliancy and its intricacy—glowing, almost 
intoxicating to hear, seemingly written 
In the heat of spontaneous imagina- 
tion and suggestion, yet taxing the re- 
Source and the skill of the players to the 
utmost. The wonder is that none of. Dr. 
Muck’s predecessors has added it tothe 
repertory of our orchestra; now he has 

done so, and the music is precisely of the 
Sort that suits the vitality and vivacity to 
which he has brought his men. The “Span- | 
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ish Caprice” runs in five movements, bound 
together by related themes and played with-— 
out pause. The first movement has. the 
unique title, ‘‘Alborada,” a Spanish word 
the conventional meaning of which is. 
‘dawn,’ and the musical _ significaneé 
of which is -akin to the French 
‘“‘Aubade’’—a ‘‘morning serenade’ or music 
to be performed at daybreak. With life and 


| 
| 


clamor runs the composer’s direction at the 
beginning. The second movement is. 
a set of five light variations. The third— 
another ‘‘Alborada’’—resembles the first in 
title, mood and contents; the fourth is a 


“SY PSy scene and song’’ very floridly and 
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AS MUCK 


ENVOY 10— 
AISER 


(7... Sele. id. 1908 


i 
Manager Ellis of the Symphony orchestra 
is to go abroad as special emissary for 


DR. KARL MUCK. 


nn 


Maj. Higginson in quest of a conductor t : 
sueceed Karl Muck. , baat 
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Waltraute’s Scene from “ Dusk of the Gods” 
Funeral Music from “Dusk of the Gods” 


S YM PHON Y 
Overture, “The Flying Dutchman” 
Overture, “’Tannhauser”’ 

Erda’s Scene from “The Rhinegold”’ 


Sunday Evening, February 9, 1908, at 8 o’clock 
Prelude, “Lohengrin ” 


Prelude, “ Parsifal”’ 
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** The Rhinegold,’’ Scene 4 


Wotan has refused to surrender to Fasolt and Fafner the magic Ring 
which he and Loge have obtained from Alberich by trickery, although it 
is needed to complete the hoard of the Nibelungs, which is the ransom 
demanded by the giants for Freia, the goddess of youth, whom Fafner 
and Fasolt carried away as payment for Walhalla. As Fasolt turns to 
take away the goddess again, a bluish light glows in a rocky cleft at the 
side, and suddenly in the glow Wotan perceives Erda, whose form is half 
revealed as she rises from the earth. Her bearing is stately, and she is 
enveloped in her long black tresses. 


ERDA 
(Stretching her hand toward Wotan as though warning him.) 


Wisely, Wotan, wisely, 
Flee the fateful ring! 
Dark the doom, 

Ruthless the ruin, 

Soon the gold must bring. 


| WoTAN 
Who art thou, warning of woe? 


ERDA 


Whate’er hath been, know I; 
Whate’er can be, 
What all must come to, 
Clear I see: 
The endless world’s 
All-wise One, 
Erda, bids thee beware. 
Three the daughters, 
Ere the ages, 
My womb did bear. 
Norns in the night to thee whisper. 
Thy danger and need 
Bring me here 
Now to thine aid. 
Hear me! Hear me! Hear me! 
All that now is, endeth! 
A day of gloom dawns for our godhoods. 
I warn thee, dread thou the ring. 


(She sinks slowly till her breast is level with the ground, while the bluish 
glow grows dimmer.) 


WoTAN 


An awful knell 
Rings in thy words. 
Wait, for I need thy wisdom. 


ERDA 
(As she disappears.) 


I warned thee well — 
Thouw’rt wise enow: 
Ponder now and pause. 


(She disappears.) 
—Translated by Charles Henry Melizer 
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** Dusk of the Gods,’’ Act I., Scene 3 


Brunnhilde is waiting at the Valkyr Rock for the return of Siegfried, 
who has left her to go in quest of further adventures. Before parting he 
gave her the magic Ring of the Nibelungs to hold as a pledge of his love. 
While she waits, the sky grows dark with storm clouds, in which comes 
her sister Waltraute to entreat her to return the Ring to its lawful guardians, 
the Rhine-daughters, and thus lift the curse from the Aésir. She describes 
the state of Walhalla. 


WALTRAUTE 


Hearken with heed to what I tell thee! 

Since from thee Wotan turned him, 

To battle no more hath he sent us: 

Dazed with fear, bewildered we rode to the field; 
Walhall’s heroes no more may meet War Father. 
Lonely to horse, without pause or rest, 

As Wand’rer he swept through the world. 
Home came he at last; 

In his hand holding the spear-shaft’s splinters, 
A hero had struck it asunder. 

With silent sign, Walhall’s heroes sent he 

To hew the world ash-tree in pieces. 


The sacred stem at his command 

Was riven and raised in a heap 

Round about the hall of the blest. 

The holy host called he together, 

The god on his throne took his place. 

In dismay and in fear of his word they assembled; 
Around him ranged, the hall was filled by his heroes. 


So sits he, speaks no word, 

On high enthroned, grave and mute; 

The shattered spear-shaft fast in his grasp; 
Holda’s apples tastes he no more. 

Awe-struck and shrinking, sit the gods in silence. 


Forth on quest from Walhall sent he his ravens; 
If with good tidings back the messengers come, 
Then forever shall smiles of joy 

Gladden the face of the god. 


Round his knees entwining cower we Valkyries; 
Naught recks he, nor knows our anguish: 

We all are consumed by terror and ne’er-ending fear. 
Upon his breast, weeping, I pressed me; 

Then soft grew his look; 

He remembered, Briinnhilde, thee! 

He closed his eyes, deeply sighing, 

And as in slumber spoke he the words: 


“Tf @’er the river-maidens win from her hand again the Ring, 
From the curse’s load released were god and world.” 
—Translated by Frederick Jameson 
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CONCERT 


: Onin mdaeiil : 


Plays Wugner as Master’s Works 
- Never Were Played Here Before. 
Schumann-Heink Heard at Her 
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a dozen times. t 

But the orchestra deservedly shared 
the honors of the occasion with her. 
After the ‘‘Tannhaeuser’’ number. Dr. 
Muck bade the men stand up and re- 
ceiv: their measure of the great ap- 
plause. It was a handsome tribute, 
from conductor as well as audience, to 
their extraordinary skill and spirit. 

The concert began with “The Flying 
Dutchman” overture and ended with the 
prelude to ‘“Parsifal.”’ 
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Second of Season Draws 
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in Symphony Hall last’ t.. It wags the. 
Pension Fund Concert, to which Dr. Muck, 
the Symphony Orchestra and Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, all donated their services. 
The programme was devoted to Wagner, and 
as Dr. Muck has not given any Wagner 
operatic excerpts in the orchestral pro- 
grammes (he evidently does not believe in 
their fitness for symphonic programmes) the 
whole concert had a certain novelty. That 
Dr. Muck is a superb Wagner conductor 
was evidenced from the very first num- 
ber. The programme was made up in a '| 
progressive order, beginning with Wag- | 
ner’s early period and ending with his last | 
work. It ran as follows:— | 
Overture. ‘‘Flying Dutchman,” 
Vorspiel. ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ 
Overture. ‘‘Tannhaeuser.’”’ 


Selections from ‘‘Rheingold’’ and ‘‘Goetterdaem- 
merung,’’ 
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Mme, Schumann-Heink. 
Funeral Music from ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung.’’ 
Vorspiel. ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 

Of course, at such a benefit concert, 
where all are volunteers, anything savoring 
of criticism is out of place. Yet it is no 
empty compliment to say that this was 
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Standing Room. | 
| 
| 
Once or twice in the course of @ season 
the music lover is thrilled to the mar- 
row, lifted into the seventh heaven, de- 


The Boston Symphony orchestra gave 
the second concert in aid of its pension | 


Large Crowd That Fills 
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lighted almost beyond expression. There 
were supreme moments of this descrip-~- 
tion at last night’s pension fund con- 
eert of the Symphony Orchestra, first 
when the orchestra played the ‘'Tann- 
haeuser’”’ overture, andlater when Mrs. 
Shumann-Heink, accompanied by the 
orchestra, sang Waltraute’s dramatic 
account of the return of the War Father 
to Walhalla, from ‘‘The Dusk of the 
Gods.” They represented the acme of 
the interpretive art. They recalled what 
President Eliot of Harvard said at the 
reception given the other night in Dr. 


Muck’s honor—that great is the sway of 
the interpreter of music, greatest of all 
the arts. 

Dr. Muck is averse to playing Wagner 
in concerts. So to prove how unreason- 
able this view is he put on a Wagner 
program last night and gave an im- 
mense audience such pleasure as is sel- 
dom derived from Wagner, even by 
| Wagnermaniacs who read all the books 
about the master and hammer out his 
Pf hte on the piano. The Wagner of 
‘last night’s ‘‘Lohengrin” prelude, for 
instance, and of the funeral music from 
“The “Dusk of the Gods,’’ not to hark 
back to the first-mentioned numbers, is 
a musical demigod with whom the mere 
opera-goer has but a scraping acquaint- 
ance. 

The orchestra last night sang the 
“Tannhaeuser’’ song as no tenor ever 
heard here has sung it—with a power 
and beauty nearly unearthly. §So,: too, 
division after division of the unsur- 
‘passed band achieved effects of action 
and meélody that are not to be met in 
opera houses—at least, not on this side 
of the ocean. Nor is it believable that 
Mrs. Schumann-Heink’s glorious voice 
and equally glorious art could be dis- 
played in circumstances quite as favor- 
able as were those of yesterday. Cer- 
tainly in the nine years during which 
Bostonians have welcomed and honored 
her she has never excelled—if she has 
ever quis matched—her performance of 
this Sunday night. She sang Erda’s 


fund last evening in Symphony Hall. Dr. 


Muck conducted. There was a Wagner 
programme, including the overtures to 
“The Flying Dutchman” and ‘“Tann- 
haeuser,’’ the preludes to ‘‘Lohengrin’”’ 
and ‘‘Parsifal,’’ the funeral music from 
“‘Goetterdaemmerung,’’ and Mme. Schu- 


mann-Heink sang Erda’s scene from 
“Das Rheingold” and Waltraute’s scene 
from ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung.”’ 

There was a large audience, every seat 
and all the standing space being filled. 

The Symphony orchestra seems. to 
have dropped into a habit—an excellent 
habit—of giving a Wagner programme 
every year at one of its concerts for the 
pension fund, and it is evident, by the 
size and enthusiasm of the audience that 
turns out each year for this programme, 
that the Wagner ‘‘cult’”? has justified it- 
self by a test of time. Perhaps the 
Waegnerites of some years ago have been 
threshed out, and last night’s audience 
was the pure wheat. It was at all 


-events a deeply impressed, sincere and 
‘responsive audience. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink had given her 
services, and in doing so hud been at 
notable pains to fulfil a promise made 
some time ago. Her pnerformence gave 
delight by the dramatic warmth of her 
voice and singing, but her success last 
evening was more than a merely pro- 
fessional success. The personality of 
the singer is potent, by its wholesome 
and direct appeal and the gracious atti- 
tude toward her hearers. Last even- 
ing there was the addeq element of 
voluntary service and this was warm- 
ly felt by both the audience and the 
orchestra. The enthusiasm after her 
two solos was extraordinary; the or- 
chestra arose to express its indebted- 
ness. and the audience recalled her again 
und again. The singer appeared much 
inoved by the warmth and sincerity of 
the applause, as well she may have 
been. for the scene was a moving one 
to manv beside, 

Dr. Muck also was repeatedly re- 
ealled, especially after the brilliant 
performance of the ‘“Tannhauser”’ 
overture, and he made the orchestra 
rise to respond to him. 
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one of the grandest concerts of the season. | 
A very large audience was in attendance 
and it was evident that all were ‘‘en rap- 
port’’ with the occasion. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was here in her 
appropriate frame. She is a great artist | 
anywhere, but the _ difference between 
Schumann-Hetink in a vocal recital, with a 
piano, giving three or four different 
schools, and Schumann-Heink !n Wagner | 
selections, with a splendid orchestra be- 
hind her, was a very marked one, Here | 
she was altogether triumphant. Her work | 
was greeted with the greatest enthusiasm, 
and the recalls were many and imperative, 
the entire orchestra rising in compliment 
to her wonderful singing. 

Dr. Muck too was heartily applauded 
(tremendously after the Tannhauser over- 
ture) andthe occasion was not only an im- 


portant one for the treasury of the fund Clk} for VIOLONCEDLO 


which is to pension our veteran orchestral 
players but was in itself one of the most 
enjoyable concerts that we can remember. 
) “big 
y is.0% Louis C. Elson. 
: 


SECOND CONCERT. 
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Last for Pension Fund to Be Given ; 


Sunday, Feb. 9. 


The second and last concert of the sea- 
— son for the benefit of the pension fund 


~~. 
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‘of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
be given in Symphony Hall on Sunday 
evening, Feb, 9. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
‘has kindly offered her services as soloist 
and Dr. Muck is arranging an interest-, 
ing programme of excerpts from Wag- 
'ner’s music dramas. Mme, Schumann- 
Heink will sing the Erda scene from the, 
first scene of ‘‘Rheingold’’ and the Wal. 
traute scene from the prologue tu “Tie f 
Dusk of the Gods.” 
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Programme. 
(First time in Boston.) 
(First time in Boston.) 
(First time in Boston.) 


VARIATIONS and FUGUE ona MERRY THEME by 


J. A. Hiller, (1770.) op. 100. 
CAPRICCIO ON SPANISH AIRS, op. 34. 


I. Alborada. 
II. Variations. 


TWO PIECES for ORCHI 
III. Alborada. 


a) “Summer Night on the Fiord.”’ 
6) ‘Sunrise over the Himalaya.’’ 
IV. Scene and Gypsy Song. 

V. Fandango of the Asturias. 


Symphony Hall. 
AY. GONCERY. 


SEASON 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, AT 8, P. M. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, 


SCHJELDERUP, 
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—| ing the road to, heaven, 


Germans, Musicians and Harvard Mer 
Represented at Dinner in the Harvaré 
Union 


_ Dr. Karl Muck,:the leader of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was the guest of hon- 
or at a dinner given by the Deutscher Ver- 
ein of Harvard in the Harvard Union last 
night. About a hundred guests assembled 
te honor the great conductor, among whom 
were undergraduate and graduate members 
of the Verein, members of the Bostoner 
Deutscher Gesellschaft, men from the mu- 
sical department of the University, and 
prominent musicians of Boston and New 
York. E. F. Hanfstaengl, ‘09, president of 
the Verein, presided; with him at the head 
table were Dr. Muck, Major Henry L. Hig- 
-ginson, President Charles W. Eliot, Profes- 
sor Hugo Miinsterberg, Professor W. R. 
Spaulding, Bernard List@émann, a former 


conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, and | 
Edwin Ginn, War- | 


officers of the Verein. 
ren A. Locke, Arthur Foote, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Consul Reincke and other well- 
known musicians or patrons of music were 
also present. 

The first speaker introduced by Presi- 
dent Hanfstaengl was Professor Miin- 
sterberg, who spoke in Cierman:. Hesaid: 
“New England represents Puritan ideal- 
ism—an idealism with little sestheticism. 
The mission of Germany in America is to 
add what is best there to what is best 
here, to form traditions for the future, 
not to create a present for the past. Music 
is net the black notes on the white page; 
music is alive, Dr. Muck has made the 
“best in music alive, and though he re- 
' turns, he will leave with us what he has 
brought.” 

Professor Spaulding of the music de- 
partment: made a plea for the broaden- 
ing of the musician. He said, “There has 
always been a close relation between 
Harvard and the Symphony Orchestra. 
In music, as in medicine and the law, we 
need to-vitalize t. ry by vractice; in our 
‘aim to do this, we have used the virtuosi 
of the orchestra as the lawyers study 
cases, and the doctors learn from hospi- 
tals. Karl Muck is an example of our 
‘aims. He is a, doctor of philosophy—a 
proad musician. The besetting sins of 
the average musician are narrowness and 
vanity. Too often they know nothing 
outside their music. We are aiming to 
teach more than music here; we want 
broad musicians like Dr. Muck. 


has been neglected. 
' universal language. 
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: heaven,” he said, ‘‘only it’s 
harder. The German emperor had lent us 
this gentleman for a year. Last year | 
again asked for this favor and got a kind 
reply. This year I am ashamed to repeat 
the request. The emperor of Germany has 
been very kind to him, and very kind to us. 
Neither he nor we feel it right to ask for 
more. He wants to stay. He wanted to 
come. Needless to say that we wish that 
he could stay. 

“Tt is a great tribute to his art that he 
can and will play music which he dislikes 
just as well as music which delights him. 
In this he is a2 remarkable man. I wish 
that he could stay. Dr. Muck has been in 
every sort of city, and has been welcomed 
enthusiastically wherever he went. Dr. 
Muck has not only satisfied us here, but 
also educated us. We would like 
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wiedersehn.’ We can only be grateful on 
sur part as he has asked me to say that 
he is on his part.’’ 

President Eliot was the last speaker. 


| Before he spoke, Mr. Hanfstaengl read a 


letter from Professor Kuno Francke, who 
was obliged to speak in Chicago last 
night, regretting his inability tobe pres- 
ent at the dinner. He enclosed a poem to 
the Fatherland, which was received with 
applause. The assembly then rose to 
greet President Eliot. 

he said, “about music. 
cav that in this 


I am sorry to 
resnvect my education 
But music speaks a 
There is no feeling 
that cannot be delicately or forcibiyv ex- 
pressed. Music is versatile; it excites 
the gayest emotions with also the most 
pathetic. And the martial tones, how 
stimulating they are to our courage. 
“Music is the finest of arts. Consider 
‘ts range of expression. It needs also 


such adequate skill in the man who ex- | 


presses the sentiments of the music. 


‘What a debt we owe to Germany in this 


respect. And no one-as eiven us a more 
admirable expression of his native ar 
than Dr. Muck. 

“Delight in artistic work is the greatest 
need of our country. The highest reward 
to any profession is that which a great 
composer wins. There is nothing like it 
in the world. He has a line of great 
disciples and a line of great interpreters 
like Dr. Muck. What the prophet, the 
seer and the teacher most desires, the 
composer sees in his ideas expressed (0 
music, which go down through the cen- 
turies. 

“Great music is great thought. No 
other thought has such perfect transmis- 
sion. Who gets such perfect interpreta- 


find. 


to be 
sure that this is not ‘Lebe wohl,’ but ‘Auf 
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“Tt know nothing,” ‘| 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


5 
odas < Programme, 


Reger. Variations on a Merry Theme by Hiller. 
Schjelderup. ‘‘Summer night on the Fjord.’’ 

‘‘Sunrise over the Himalaya.’’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Capriccio on Spanish Airs. 

This programme was entirely orchestral 
and entirely new. One did not miss a 
soloist, for the interest was sustained 
throughout. Reger shone forth in a new 
light in this concert. IZ we have hereto- 
fore classed him with the modern experi- 
mentalists we must now make some res- 
ervations; he is a great and learned com- 
poser. Whatever we may think of some 
of his ascetic productions, he has, in the 
Variations on Hiller’s theme, proved that 
he can, when he chooses, stand beside 
Brahms. The orchestral variations came 
as a revelation of latent powers that we 
had not suspected. 

They are not variations in the usual 
sense; they are developments and fantas- 
ies of the most advanced character. In 
variation the composer decorates his house 
(the theme) in different ways, and re-paints 
and ornaments it, while keeping the orig- 
inal structure; in development he pulls 
his edifice to pieces and builds new struc- 
tures out of the tonal material. One can 
however, still recognize the bricks, (the 
phrases and figures,) and enjoy, all the 
more, the ingenuity of derivation, 

Hiller would searcely have understood 
what was done with his innocent theme, 
for the old melody was modernized in a 
most decisive manner, Usually a set of 
variations affords an opportunity for a 
parade of orchestral forces, each group 
of instruments passing in review by itself. 
But Reger worked on much broader lines 
than these and treated each variation as 
if it had been a symphonic movement. We 
thought Nos. 7, 10 and 11 the best of the 
set, but all were interesting and remark- 
able. 

But the crowning glory of the work came 
with the final fugue. This was the finest 
exhibition of modern counterpoint since 
Brahms wrote his German Requiem, It 


| is the best modern orchestral fugue that 
we have yet heard. 
with the first entrance of the subject. 


The surprise began 


Fugal subjects are hampered by so many 
restrictions that it is almost impossible 
to invent a new subject that is practicable. 
Borrowing of a fugal subject is as admis- 
sible as one clergyman taking the text of 
another for his sermon, and the subject is, 
in fact, merely a musical text. Handel 
uses the subject of Bach’s fugue (‘‘Well- 
tempered Clavichord’’ Book II., No, 20) In 
his ‘‘And with His stripes are we healed’, 
and Mozart uses the same as his first sub- 
ject in his double fugue ‘‘Kyrie Eleison’’ 


USICAL MATTERS| 
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fugal subject that is new. 


very clear and striking, and the strong: 
accent of its opening phrase serves as easy 
identification through all the intricacies” 
After a magnificent exposi- 
tion there comes, not the usual modern 


‘desertion of the fugal form, but a clear. 


| 


t 


' 
t 
' 


| pected some very 


and wonderful set of strettos, one after 


the other, in a manner that Bach himself 
would not have been ashamed of. A coun- 
tersubject is worked up with the subjeat 
in a strict manner. Finally there comes 
an overwhelming Coda in which the trom- 
bones have passages that test the ae 
of the players to the verge of bursting. 

And the performance! It was another 
of Dr. Muck’s triumphs, only to be com- 
pared with what he achieved some time 
ago with Brahms’ first symphony. “Ht 
again proved our conductor an absolute 
genius in his field, | 

Orchestra and conductor were compelled 
to bow to the great and long-continued ap- 
plause, for the public sensed that the work 
and its interpretation were memorable. We 
may not always agree with the asceticism 
and the restless modulations of Reger, but 
we shall have a different opinion of his 
musical abilities henceforth. : 

Schjelderup suffered somewhat by juxta- 
position with that overpowering Coda, but 
his work was in such a totally different 
school that it ought not to have been in 
competition with the preceding number. 
One'could scarcely put oneself into the 
dreamy mood of a Summer evening on @ 
Norwegian Fiord directly after the exelt- 
ing intellectual flight with Reger. It was 
a beautiful composition which came in the 
wrong place. We should like to hear this 
delicate @$timmungsbild” after a Mozart 
symphony or a Mendelssohn overttre. We 
have sailed 7% the northern fjords and have 
sensed their wonderful beauty, their 
dreamy melancholy, and we feel that 
Schjelderup has caught the spirit of his 
theme in a manner that Grieg himself could 
not have excelled. The instrument that 
best pictures this pensive sadness is the 
English horn, and this was charmingly 
used and excellently played in the num- 
ber. The excellent use of the horns must 
also be spoken of and commended. The 
number was heartily applauded and Wwe 
hope that it may be heard again. | 

We were not so much in sympathy with 
the Himalayan picture. It reminded a lit- 
tle of Mascagni’s “Hymn to the Sun’ 4n 
its working up to a self-evident climax,, 
and, equally of course, it began with a pic- 
ture of the morning stillness of the ‘‘soli- 
tary mountain top.’’ One might have ex= 
‘high passages” in this 


‘Himalayan sketch, but we did not find 


them. 

From India Dr. Muck took his personally 
conducted party to Spain, and allowed 
them to dance the Fandango. We were 
searcely in. mood for the brilliant compost- 
tion which ended the programme, It cone 


tained many strong points of orchestration, 
and, of course, the bold rhythms and syn- 
‘copations of Spanish dances were in the 
chord’’ Book II., No, 7) in the fugal exposi- |foreground. Dr. Muck at times handled 
tion of his ‘““Magic Flute’ overture, chief jt, orchestra as if it were a mighty eultar, 


theme, and many other instances of bor- lor a Bandurria, that larger guitar“which i 
rowing fugal themes might be cited. ithe national instrument of Spain. RaSh 


tion of his thoughts as the great com: 
poser? On this account I know of n0 
other profession in the world which has 
so great a rewarda., | 


in his Requiem. Mozart uses the subject 


‘Although Herr Muck’s name appeared as of the Bach fugue (‘‘Well-tempered Clavi- 


one of the speakers on the printed list, as 
he had contracted a cold he begged to be 
excused. Major Higginson spoke for him, 





anal ‘atality elaawhere, cA. Biiniiee? eee 
ies 70 ce ee a , | Schjelderup’s other : Ne PY 
A Programme of Music New to Boston,’ terday. “A Summer 
with a Set of Variations and a Fugue | 
by Reger to Begin It, and Rimsky-Kor- | 
sakoff’s Glorified Fandango to End It, 
and Two. Pieces by the Norwegian, 
Schjelderup, Between— A Concert of 
Sharp Contrasts in the Feats of Reger 


and the Russian 


4 


ADJA VLA ’ + ely. 1S , f > f 

When Weingartner writes his book bout ° 
the mental processes of .composers, COfm- 
ductors, virtuosi and musicians generally, 
he ought to put a chapter into it on the ' 


‘solo violin, otdrinatie | ad harp, eT theae | 
were effectively performed. Many strong | 
contrasts were tn the work, but as a whole | 
it was a glorification of the dance. We 
‘have had So much of this, even on the 
light opera stage, that the school is a trifle 
threadbare. It was performed with much 
spirit and was evidently appreciated, but, 
in..this concert Max Reger overshadowed 
everything else. Louis C, Hilson. 


DR MUCK’S TRIBUTE 
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DR. MUCK’S DEPARTURE. ‘Night: ons. 
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& 
|W Truth in the Stories of the Cholce of 
| His Successor. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra manage- 
ment sends the following, which is official: 
“From all sides are heard expressions of 
deepest regret that Dr. Muck is to sever his 
connection with the Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra at the end of the present season; 

although the news came with little sur- 
_prise to those who have been acquainted 
_ with the situation. Dr. Muck obtained his 
| first leave of absence from Berlin for the 
season of 1906-07. only with the greatest 


Fiord’’—tone-picturing rather‘in the mi } i | 


musci. gt aaa 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprica”. 
‘is anything but conventional, except as all 
Spanish dance rhythms have become 
through much repetition to have that qual- 
ity. But Rimsky-Korsakoff is, a Slav, @ 
very full-blooded, ebullient, imaginative 
Slav. turned loose among them, and a Slav 


TO HIS ORCHESTRA! 
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Audience Enthusiastic Over Satur- 
day’s Program of Novelties, Con- 
ductor Joins in Applause. 


A program of novelties was offered at 
the Symphony concert Saturday night. 
The numbers were Reger’s ‘Variations 
on a Merry Theme of J. A. Hiller,’ 
Schjelderup’s “Summer Night on the 
Fiord’ and ‘“‘Sunrise Over the Hima- 
laya,’’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Caprice 
on Spanish Themes.’’ 

Reger is a young Bavarian, some of 
whose admirers consider him the first 
composer of the day. In these varia- 
tions he shows himself to be daring, 
imaginative, enthusiastic, an accom- 
plished juggler of orchestral resources 
and effects. The work was splendidly 
performed; in fact, the orchestra was 
brought up by the applause, and the 
rare spectacle was seen of the conductor 
joining with the audience in a tribute 
to the band’s great virtuosity. 

Schjelderup’s little tone pictures also 


made a very favorable impression. They 
are as beautiful, in a descriptive way 
as the poetry of Wordsworth. : 

And in the climax’ of the second piece 
there was a sugzyestion 


| 


j 
| 


of Kipling’s | 


famous line, in which the imperial bard. 


tells of the sun coming up like thunder 
out. of China ‘cross the bay. Then the 
marvelously  transportin power of 
music was shown again in t 
Russian composer’s Spanish dances. 

Altogether it was one of the most en- 
joyable concerts of the season; and the 
enthusiasm must have pleased Dr. 
Muck, who has had some doubts about 
TA toons Se aR novelties. 

more novelties are announce 

this week. Balakireff’s symphony (Bee 
major and Dohnanyi’s concert piece for 
cello, with Mr. Warnke as soloist, will 
be played here for the first time. ‘The 
other number will be Schumann's ‘‘Man- 
fred’ overture, ad 


he veteran | 


| yet, and it is likely to be well into the spring | 
| 


Boston ma 
rumors. 


difficulty and not until he had signed a new 
contract with the Royal Opera in Berlin 
for six years, dating from the autumn of 
1907 

_ “When it became a question a year ago 
last December to have this leave of absence 
extended for another yoar it required all 
the influence that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra could bring to bear to induce 
the Kaiser to grant the request. Dr. Muck 
refused absolutely to lift a finger in the 


cause, for while he was anxious to stay he | 
justly said that as he had given the Kaiser | 


a promise to rere here but one year he could 
not in good faith ask for an extension of 
that time. | 

“That the Kaiser finally and after much 
hesitation did give his consent to Dr. Muck 
coming to Boston for a second season was 
regarded in Berlin as a most unusual con- 
cession to American sentiment. During 
the early part of this season the manage- 
ment of the orchestra hoped that some 
way might be found to secure Dr. Muck s 
release from his Berlin contract, but the 
authorities there would not listen to any 
proposition to this end, saying that Berlin 
needed his services quite as much as Boston 


'and could not spare him any longer. 


“Dr. Muck will leave America early in 


May, his last concerts in Boston being on 
May 1 and 2. 
go to Berlin, where he will stay until the 
| middle of June. Then he goes to Bayreuth, 
| where he will stay until the end of August, | 
for he is again to be the conductor of the 
‘Parsifal’ performances there. | 


With Mrs. Muck he will 


“All reports regarding his successor in | 
be considered as unfounded 
That a distinguished conductor 


will succeed him may be accepted as cer- 
tain, for it has always been and is the policy 
of the management of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra to be. satisfied only with the 
best But no one has been engaged as 


efore. an authoritative announcement 
regarding the next conductor of the or- 
chestra will be made.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


spur ofthe south to the imagination of the 
north. Tschaikovski wrote tone-poems of 
the Italian Francesca and Paolo and the 
semi-Italian Romeo and Juliet and amused 
nimself with the making of an “Ttalian 
Caprice’ and a “Florentine Serenade.” 
Grieg saw Anitra dancing in the glare of 
the desert. Hugo Wolf, shivering in winter 
in Vienna, warmed himself with the writing 


of an.Italian song-book and set this two / 


operas in a.Spain in which he had never 
put foot. As report runs, Grenada itself 


is as unknown to Debussy as Teheran, but - 


he duly conjured his impressions of it by 
night into tones. And so forth with many 
other examples of this call of ‘the souta to 


| northern composers, and two in particular 
from the Symphony Concert of yesterday. 
| Gerhard Schjeldenrup is a Norwegian com- 
poser who lives and works in Dresden, and > 


one of his two pieces for orchestra that ° 


Dr. Muck had on his programme was @ , 


“tone-picture’ of sunrise over the Hima- 
layas. Rimsky-Korsakoff is a Russian 
composer, and even those fanatic Slavs who 
call Tschaikovski German acknowledge him 
as. such. 
‘Caprice on Spanish Themes.”’ 

Orchestral sunrises are prone to be or- 
chestral sunrises, whether Mascagni or 
Richard Strauss makes them or whether 
the sun mounts over Japanese rice fields 
like Mascagni’s or over the summit of the 


Himalayas like Schjelderup’s. The form and . 


even the key of these pieces is almost a 
convention—the beginnings in faint tonal 


gleams and quivers, the orchestra becoming | 


. more and more firm and full-voiced, and 
‘the sun at last pouring forth its light in 


' the full effulgence of C major. 


cr -_-_ oe _———. - er 


has both followed and varied the conven 
tional pattern. He begins with the inevi- 
table fitful tonal gleams, but with 4 true 
and expressive imagination they do sug- 
gest the glint of points of light, catching 
snow or rock. Individual vision is in the 
imagining of them and individual voice in 


the expression of them. The sun mounts | 


more conventionally, but still with a per- 
suasive breadth, as of great, empty, warm- 


’ ing spaces, in the orchestral voices and then 


the light bursts in the unexpected tonality | 


of E major—incidental music, it seems, for 


. sive instrumentation. 


And the concert ended with his ° 


Schjelderup | 


who is a master of imaginative and expres- 
Here was a new field’ 
to conquer and the Just and the passion of 
conquest, and the lust and the passion of in- 
strumental color that are in Rimsky= 
Korsakoff have seemingly made the process 
as intoxicating to the composer as it is to 
his hearers. Away sweeps the orchestra it 
a tempestuous “daybreak,” as the title 
runs, of tumultuous rhythms and clamorous” 
orchestral voices. Clearly the composer i8_ 
in the vein. He has mixed his instrumental: 
palette with the highest and keenest or- 
chestral tints: he has lifted his afm to 
fling them sharp and glowing on this tonal 
canvas: and he varies them at every stroke, 
Nay, his orchestral day must break twice 
with new modulations and new instrumental 
tints as the impressionist painters like to 
paint the same atmosphere about the same 
object at succeeding moments. Between 
is a pause for a set of five variations that 
are sheer orchestral bravura unable to con- 
tain itself in its rising rhapsody. 

The foil seemingly stood at the beginning» 
of the programme in Reger’s eleven varia- | 


‘tions and fugue upon a light theme out of 


an eighteen century operetta by Hiller; but- 
Reger, as well, is capable of rhapsodies, — 
though they are of a very different sort. 
than Rimsky-Korsakoff’s. Reger has his” 
passion for forms and patterns of sound 
for their own sake; he rhapsodizes, not in 
instrumental coloring, but in counterpoint.” 
The fugue with which he ends the varia-| 
tions is as truly impassioned and” 
rhapsodic sound as the Russian’s fandango.. 
It was as intoxicating to make and to hear, 
and it comes to as stirring climax. In 4 
sénse a composer may do what he will in a 
fandango that ends a ‘Spanish Caprice.” 
Neither rule nor precedent besets him. . A” 
fugue, above almost any other musical 
rorm, is an established thing—a very wall 
against which the haters of academic | 
method and tradition endlessly butt | 
their angry heads. And lo! Reger | 
has taken that form and_ written) 
music. in it. that is . allve - aemn 
passion and fire. Moreover, it is the pure — 
passion and fire of exciting, contending and 
marching sound tht’ asks no aid from exo 





cy 


mosphere. Thus, of the two, perhaps Re-— 


ger’s fugue is a finer, fuller and more truly 
ciibidal athievement than Rimsky-Korsa- 


composers of our time, feels the power and 
the beauty of sound, not for what they may 
express, but for what they are in them- 
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/In Sehjelderup’s “Summer Night on the 


y% 


‘Fiord’”’ and “Sunrise Over the Himalaya” 
the composer. shows great beauty of im- 
koff’s fandango. Reger, above most other Tecan iinet ‘Suggestiveness of the sub-, 


In the second movement! 
the form is broad and full and the musie 


may be supposed to portray the rising of 


tones, but at his best He also.“wee 
with an imagination and feelis 


5 


ing, an eager-_ 


ness for beauty, a zest for power, a fervor 


of invention and execution little less than 
that which fire the makers of tone-poems, 
tone-pictures, and tone-dramas. He sets . 
sound singing for itself, battling with itself, 


ves them) acter of the music is so distinguished 


leave absolutely no room for doubt 

value. The theme has the nature 
‘the old-fashioned dances, probably 

covienne, or one of the ferms of the p 


The earlier variations are libera ied 
With rhythms to give decided folk charage 


: 


playing with itself, and bids ‘his hearers to ter, but wherever sustained or compara ” 
tne song, the contest, or the sport. The tively rhythmless episodes occur, these are » 
| thought, the passion, the pleasure in the also in the distinguished manner in whi ho 
writing of music for its own sake sufice no one but Reger is now composing. In 
him. He would have the answering thought, thirty-five minutes long here are in~ | 
emotion and delight of ‘his hearers suffice evitably episodes weaker 
them. the least interesting part of 
Reger has shortcomings, being young, lies in the dreamy passages of the ; 
queer, very self-sufficient, very scornful of ations, where the musical message, thet 
his musical time and its ways. is slightly nearér the modern 
be dry with an The one place where Reger 


‘the .sun from the moment of dawn to its 


selves. As the variations proved, he can be Splendid appearance above the great moun-| 


: | ; ain, ; 

passionate, playful, contemplative, joyous— The Ca fm 

) , ‘he price in Spanish Themes was 
what he wills—with them. He comes seem- played with wonderful dash and brilliaucy, | 
ingly to the writing of music with a zest for und one could almost see the swaying! 
it ahd nothing else. He seeks the pleasures dancers in their gay-colored Spanish dress, | 
and the triumphs of sound with a kind of the willowy grace of the girls, the flash. 


| ; ing dark eyes and the picturesquely garbed 
austerity that is rare and good in these days jep—all is flutter and glitter, grace and 
of tone-poems, 


tone-pictures and all the |animation—quivering, sonorous, passionate, 
other forms of music with a mission. By seductive. Each movement was magnili- 


so much, in spite of every limitation and /cently played. 


every dryness, he is nearly unique. 
er. |e. 


GONGEAT PROGRAM 
LONG BUT PLEASING 


Balm Onan Wyle 
Music Lovers Hear Dr, Muck’s 


Symphony Players in De- 
lightful Numbers, 


ee we wee ee 


Symphony Hall was filled with music 


lovers last night when Dr. Muck ted his}. 


orchestra through one of the longest, yet 
most delightful programmes of the season. 
The opening number, Reger’s Variations 
and Fugue, was forty-five minutes long, 
which fact caused considerable impatience 
among those who arrived after the doors. 
were closed and were obliged to remain | 
standing in the corridors until the first 
intermission. 

Even those who were comfortably seated 
found this number rather long and tire- 


As the orchestra goes on jts fourth trip 


next week, there will be no concert. Fo 
Saturday evening, February 29, Schumann’: 
Overture to 
vi's concert piece for violin cello and Bal 
adireff's Symphony in C 
given. 
ist. 


Byron’s "*Manfred,’’ Dohnin 


major will b 
Heinrich Warnke wi'! be the sol 


Reger at the Symphony Concert 


Reger’s new set of variations, and most 
of all the concluding fugue, were heard % 
intently and applauded as heartily at ths 
Symphony Concert of Saturday as they had 
been on Friday. Unmistakably they inter 
ested and stirred both audiences much Mon 
than did his ‘“‘Serenade”’ of last spring, atl 
the talk of the corridors ran more eagetl 
to them than to all the whirling brillian 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Spanish dant 
True, the sheer vitality and vigor of th 
fugue, as so much puissant and conquering 
sound—and the more as Dr. Muck and his 
men played it—were irresistible, until it we 
not in flesh and blood to withstand such§ 
sweeping and mounting orchestral flood 
True, the reflective and moody charm of ott 
or two of the variations and the sharp p 
quancy of one or two others were immedi 
ately and pleasantly beguiling, so that, Re 
ger or no Reger, they wgyld have pleasel 
their hearers. Yet, with aue allowance [0 
all this, it is easy to believe that behind 
the interest and applause, especially 
Saturday night, was quick and intelligent 
recognition of the composer’s peculiar tem 


insistent and aggressiv 
dryness; he can write music that is now 
coarse and now acid to the ear; he can 
spin passages as though a contrapuntal 
loom were clicking, clicking, clicking in his 


own head and in his hearers’ ears; and as 


yet he lacks sensitiveness and quick re- 
source with orchestral timbres. He loves a 
kind of angry perversity of harmony or 
dissonance as though he were snapping 
and sneering at the expected. Writing 
endlessly, he inevitably writes much that 
is more fluent than significant, more facile 
than inventive. He even seems to set him- 
self problems and puzzles, and then expect 
his hearers to watch his efforts and solu- 
tions with a joy like to his own. Yet 
when these and twenty other reserves. have 
been made, he remains the apostle of mus ™ 
for its own sake, of the pleasures, intel- 
lectual and sensuous, of sound in the mak- 
ing and in the hearing, crying in a wilder- 
ness of ‘programme’ pieces. And at its 
best and fullest, as in the 
variations and in some of the bright or the 
deep song of the ‘‘Serenade,’’ his listeners 
answer the cry—freshly and gladly. 
amt t+ (1° Og H/T. PB; 

- (Ts 

At the Symphony concerts of next week 
Dr. Muck and his men are to play for the 
first times here Max Reger’s newest ‘orches- 
tral piece, a set of variations and a fugue 
on a theme by Johann Adam Hiller, com- 


He ve beautiful, 


platform. 


| weekly concerts; floor, 


afternoons, 


conventional’ or 
becomes very great is in the fugue, which» 
continues about eight minutes, It should 
never be forgotten that Reger would remain 
a genius for rhythm whenever everything 
else should fail. His rhythmic gift is equally 
discernible when he composes and when he 
plays, so that he is able to bring unexpected 
beauty into the simple accompaniment of 
any one of his songs. The theme of this 
orchestral fugue is sufficient to bring con 
viction in the first two measures. Reger 
has then proceeded to develop his ae 
thickly as to leave the lines not oe 
drawn later in the movement, but it. sae 
jolly cauldron that is boiling, and ti: wnat 

few pages clear up into a working-ou wht 
‘s truly monumental. Reger wee pres + : 
sting high up in the director's box at, + 
rarther:end of the hall. The SUgisHee ae 
ylauded liberally and wanted Reger on i 

: Nikisch waved his baton at the 


composer, but that gentleman was high 


’? 
fugue of they and dry and wu'd not come down. 


Cat” ik 
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poser, teather and musician generally of the 
eighteenth century. They stand as high as 
opus 100 in the numbering of the prolific 
| Reger’s pieces, they were originally per- 
formed at Cologne under Mr. Steinbach last 
October; while Were in America only the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has preceded ours 
with them. Before Reger himself and with 
Nikisch conducting they were played last 
autumn in Leipsic, and here is a listener’s 
brief impression of them: ‘‘Needless almost 
to say, the choice of variations for the mat- 
ter and the manner of the piece accords with 
Reger’s devotion to the most ‘absolute’ of 
‘absolute music’ and gives him room for ' 
the endless fertility of invention in the de- 
velopment of his ideas which is his charac- 
teristic trait in his longer work. The new 
composition consists of the theme, ten vari- | 
ations and a fugue, and requires thirty-five 
minutes in performance. The general char- 


some and seyeral grew restiess and slipped | 
quietly out to walk about until it was 
finished. Mrs. Gardner, who sat in her 
balcony seat, was among the restless ones) pour. It may impart anything from 
and after about twenty-five minutes left| Nietzsche’s philosophy as Strauss reads ft 

her seat and went down stairs. The se-! to the glint of the sea as it shimmers > 

lection evidently made a favorable impres-, fore Debussy’s eyes, or even to young Mr. 

sion on the majority of the audience, how- Eoehe’s memories of his winter holiday 

ever, as the applause was so great that the Taormina. But carry something outside 

musiclans were obliged to stand and bow. hae rel ot pig other jan. is all. for mi | 
their acknowledgement. Ii would be hard sic for its own sake. He seeks the emo 

to imagine a more intelligent interpretation 


tions of his hearers by the beauty, thé 
of this piece than that given by Dr. Muck power, the piquancy, the fantasies, the cor 
and his orchestra. . 


| -trasts, or any other jntrinsic trait of ordered 
The other composers represented were and imaginative sound. He kindles thelf 
Schjelderup and Rimsky-Konsakoff, and interest by the line, the curve, tae whole 
the character of the works throughout design of his tonal patterns as well by the 
was one of great brilliancy, giving ample fashion with which the shades and colt 
opportunity for the exhibition of the superb and decorates itheir contours. He is Colle: 
playing of which this splendid orchestra’ tent to ‘weave patterns and tapestries 0 ) 


perament and talent which almost set him 
at variance with his time. Music with 4 
mission outside itself is the fashion of the 


—_—- nae 
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The Symphony Orchestra Goes West 
The Symphony Orchestra, eighty-two 
strong, left Boston last night on what bids 
fair to become its annual Western journey. 
It arrives in Buffalo this afternoon and 
gives a concert there this evening. Tues- 
day morning it will go on to Detroit, ap- 
pearing there on Tutsday evening, Thence 
it travels to Indianapolis for a concert on 
Wednesday evening. Thursday morning it 
proceeds to Columbus to ‘play there the 


PY 


same night. From Columbus it journeys | 


to Cincinnati for two concerts—the first on 


Friday afternoon and the second on Sat- 
urday evening. On Sunday morning next 
it starts for Boston again, reaching here 
on Monday noon, or as soon thereafter. as 
the Boston & Albany Railroad suffers it to 


| doso. This year the orchestra does not visit 


Chicago, and Columbus replaces that city 
in the itinerary. The two concerts that it 
will give in Cincinnati are a part of the 
series arranged by the Cincinnati Musical 
Association to replace those of its own 
orchestra which the labor union compelled 
it to abandon. Western managers and 
Western audiences seemingly care little 
for ‘“‘soloists,’®? and in four of the six ¢on- 
certs there will be none. In the other two 
Mr. Wendling and Mr. Warnke, the first 
vidlinist. and the first ’cellist. are respec- 
tively to play. With the series, moreover, 
Dr. Muck begins his last appearances in 
America. Here are the six programmes, 
taken, with the exception of the _ solo 
pieces, from music that the orchestra has 
played in Boston this season, and duly di- 
vided between the classic and the modern 
composers. 


Monday evening in Buffalo— 


Humperdinck: Overture, “*‘The Forced Mar-~ 
riage.’’ 

Mozart: Concerto for Violin (Mr. Wendling), 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral.’’ 


Tuesday evening in Detroit— 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral.’’ 

Bizet: Overture, ‘‘Patrie.’’ 

Richard Strauss: “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks.’’ 

Chabrier: Rhapsody, ‘‘Espafia.’’ 


Wednesday evening in Indianapolis— 


Brahms: Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73. 

Dvorak: Overture, ‘‘Carneval.’’ 

Dohnanyi: Concertstuck for Violoncello (Mr. 
Warnke). 

Richard Strauss: ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks.’’ 


Thursday evening in Columbus-— 


D’Indy: ‘‘Wallenstein’’ Trilogy. 
MacDowell: Suite in A minor, Op. 42. 
Chabrier: Rhapsody, ‘‘Espafia.’’ 


Friday afternoon in Cincinnati— 


Handel: Concerto for Strings and Two Wind 
Orchestras, 

Mozart: Three German Dances. 

Schumann: Overture to ‘‘Genoveva,’’ Op. 81, 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral.’’ 


Saturday evening in Cincinnati— 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 
Dvorak: Overture, ‘‘Carneval.’’ 


Richard Strauss: ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks.’’ 


Chabrier: Rhapsody, ‘‘Espafia.’’ 
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Trio of Novelties at 
Symphony Concert. 


Verdi's Requiem fo be Sung 
by the Handel and Haydn. 


Song Recital by Mme Calve 
—Qther Announcements. 
lel, ~~ €or slb. 1908, 


f There was nothing antique about the 


-— 


} 
| 


15th Symphony program, for the three 
novelwies were composed by men who 
are alive, and if examples of modern 
music were desired Dr Muck arranged 
an excellent combination to fill the bill, 
There were about a dozen variations by 
the Bavarian Reger on a merry theme 


{by J. A. Hiller; Gerhard Schjelderup of 


Norway was represented by “Summer 
Night on the Fiord’’ and “Sunrise Over 
the Himalaya,” and a caprice on Span- 
ish themes was the work of the Rus- 


sian, Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


In Reger and the Russian composer 


' were shown the masterly skill in instru- 


mentation achieved by men who under- 
stand the development of the present- 
day orchestra. Reger has taken a sim- 


ple theme and worked up a dozen varia- 
tions, and from his ability in this direc- 
tion doubtless he could have evolved a 
dozen or more as striking as the first 
group. 

It is wonderful what he has done in 
the way of combinations, as if the re- 
sources of the orchestra were about 


limitless and he able to manipulate all. | 


The piece is formless, of course, but it 
is curiously interesting, and the per- | 
formance certainly gave pleasure to the 


auditors, 

In the pair of mosaics by Schjelderup 
the “Summer Night’ proved to be a 
charmingly dainty little piece, with a 
delicate interchange of phrases twixt 


the solo, violin and horn, beautifully | 
played, developing into a mildly stren- | 


uous crescendo. "Then again all is peace, 
“moonlight and rippling waters’’) up 
to the pianissimo finale. 

The grace and refinement of per- 


formance made this little work very ef- | 
fective. The next musical picture was — 


agreeably outlined, but was not as im- |. 


pressive as Wagner's treatment of a 
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es ard subtitles give a faint 
CS oe or a work which 1s 
. There is a. 

sed. of a half 

ranging from 

and mili- 


those by 
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Ered to thoroughly enjoy his work of 
conducting, and it was labor for him 
and his men, and the result justified tne 
experiment of production. The perform- 
ance was an ‘event’ in the season. a 

This week the orchestra will make its 
fourth trip. The 16th program will ers 
Mr Heinrich loist a 
‘oello. concert piece ft ‘ 
time here. gy er - a 

re and, for its Hrs : 
i lakireff’s C-major symphony com 
| plete the selections. 


CORDIAL WELCOME 
TO REGER'S MUSIC 


His Extraordinary Variation 
Delight Audience at 
Symphony Hall, 

> 5 


‘4 yee Lathe a (9e% 
By PHILIP HALE. 
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hove concert halls, 
was called by some an immortal; by 
others a. madman throwing notes 
about. His “Serenade,” which has 
| been played here, also made enemies. 
The set of variations, first performed 
at Cologne. Oct. 15 of last year, has 
been praised to the skies. We find 
Johannes Reichert of Dresden saying 
that each variation is a concise sym- 
phonic movement; that the variations 
are great becauSe they are not varia- 
tions. On the other hand, some say 
there never were such _ orchestral 
variations as these of Reger. There 
are others who are still noisier in/'| 
their joy and characterize the work as | 
“epoch making.” Thus they indulge 
themselves in the hazardoug pleasure 
of prophecy. 

Is this set of variations a great work? 
Or does it remind the hearer of Mueller’s 
translation from the Buddhist Gospels? 


Hammer, hammer, tinkle,: tinkle, 

The shake, the shiver and the slumber, | 

The never-ending beginning, 

The beginning that never ends. | 
! 


Two sections of this work impress 
at once the average hearer: the sec- 
ond variation, by reason of its charm 
of mood and in consequence of a eu- 
phony that is seldom found in Reger’s 
compositions, a euphony in this in- 
stance both ‘harmonic and orchestral; 
hten there is the fugue, which, built 


——tup with extraordinary skill, is colos- 


sal in structure, irresitsible in its 
rhythmic sweep, rich in engrossing 
material and Hiterally overpowering 
in the climax. These two sections at | 
once excite interest and compel admi- 
ration. For in them is not only un- 
usual technical skill displayed, but 
there is in the one caSe a direct emo- 
tional appeal, and in the other the 
hearer recognizes an expression of 
grandeur. 

In the other variations there are emo- 
tional moments, but they are incidental, 
to be only digressions, as 
| mentator of a serious 
| , age by a 
There is 

‘everywhere an e 
beshane. a meee, over ying dl 

onic complications, an Ss 

har said, eger delights to wallow in 
counterpoint. Some of these exhibitions 
are dreary as far aS any enjoyment out- 
side of appreciation of the mastery is 


The 15th concert of the Boston concerned. 


Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck con- 
ductor, was given last night in Sym- 


without aes- 
thetic significance, with 
those who applau 


phony Hall. The programme was @S|orchestra. He is not sens 


follows: | 
Variations and fugue on 4 merry theme by 


harmonic schemes; he is not a colorist; | 
he has little sense of finesse; he does! 
not care for nuances, demi-tints; he 


J. A. Hiller (1770)..--.---eeseeesgrr se Reger prefers to be rough and boisterous; and 


Summer day on the Fiord 
Sunrise over the Himalaya 
Spanish eaprice 

All these Pp 


Boston for the first time. 


when he condescends to play with an 
emotion, he plays with it- awkwardly. 
Worst. of all, he knows not the value 


of reserve; he insists on hammering his) 
‘knowledge into you; not for a moment | 


er chose for the theme of would he allow you to inter that he. ed 
0 a little roguish tune sung an uncommonly skilful musician. 
er" in Hiller’s operetta, will he spare you though you beg for 


reath.” On this them 


€' mercy and show him your watch. Like 
the aerator in ‘“‘The Thousand Nights 
and a Night,’’ he says his allotted say. 
The work is very difficult and ex- 
hausting, but the performance was a 


} 


| 
| 


superb one, in its elasticity and virility. |: 
appr oan er sme HT 


| a 
which he has in the highest de rree: 
the ability to interpret a Composition 


~~ as the composer would probably have 
it. interpreted, the ability to conrpre- | 


hend the composer’s intentions, and 
also to infer from the “Milieu” of tne 
_ composer that which vitalizes in the 
‘presentation of his thoughts. The au- 
dience .received the work with un- 
usual favor and Dr. Muck was more 
than once recalled, ' 

Gerhard Schjelerup, a Norwegian now 
neaerly 50 years old, studied at Paris and 


then went to Germany. Since 1896 he has | 


dwelt in Dresdgn. He has known years 


-of poverty and distress. He is described | 


‘ 
\ “ Le yr, SPO ni Tt) he Ot lae, DRUM Li aes ‘, es “sudan we » aed 
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| German Emperor Unwilling to Further. 
, Extend Absence From Berlin After 
« This Season. Bi, 

Dr. Karl Muck will not direct the Boston 
“symphony orchestra after the present Sea-— 
son, owing to the unwillingness of the 
German emperor to extend his absence: 
from his Berlin duties, | 


Manager Ellis last night made this | 


'as a man of liberal education, a gentle, ) brief announcement :— hein 
brave and independent soul, who is neg- } Owing to its inability to secure for him 


lected by his colleagues because he will | 
not ally himself to any musica] party. 
| Living in Dresden he remembers the 
friends of his native land, and he can- | 


not forget them even when he sees in | 


his mind’s eye the sun rising over the, 
colossal Himalaya. 
The two pieces belong to the better| 


class of pictoria] music, which should r 


never be confounded with that which is| 
purely . panoramic. Schjelderup gives: 
his hearers credit for imagination. 
They must assist him, or, at least, step) 
toward him. Whether the ‘‘local color’’| 
is pronounced, whether the title of the’ 
first piece might be applied to an inlet | 


To him who has never seen a Norwe- 
gian fiord, the one portrayed by Schjel- 
derup in tones is plausible; it is roman-| 


of another northern land, is Lesage Deabened 
. 


tic, it is beautiful. 


Whether Schjelderup’s sun could not) 
have risen with equal effect over a Nor-.| 
wegian mountain or one of the Alps is 


again immaterial. The music was writ- f 


ten for a Norwegian drama performed 
in Dresden a few years ago. It may 
have more significance in the playhouse. 
As a concert piece it is interesting and 
effective. The two pieces are free flights 
of fancy, They are poetic and individ- 
ual. Here is a Norwegian who does not 
dilute Grieg. While he is a modern in 
the use of the orchestra and in his har-. 
monic scheme he is not bizarre or. 
‘“nrecieux.’”’ 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice 
was pronounced by no less a man than . 
Tschaikowsky to be ‘‘a colossal:mas-_ 
terpiece of instrumentation.” This was 
said over 20 years ago. The praise may 

inow seem extravagant, as far as the ~ 
whole work is concerned, but the move- 
ment “Scene and Gypsy song” is cer- 
tuinly a marvel of instrumentation, 
though Berlioz preceded Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and orchestral miracles have 
been worked since Tschaikowsky 


| praised. The caprice is entertaining, 
| but there is more of Spain in Chab- 
-rier’s Rhapsody or in Debussy’s piane | 
piece ‘‘Evening in Grenada.’’ The per- 
formance was brilliant and the daring | 
feats of the composer were rivalled by | 
the orchestra. 


Solcs 


Mr. HEINRICE 


DR. KARI. MUCK. 


further leave of absence from his duties in. 
Berlin, the management of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, with much regret, an- 
nounces that Dr. Karl Muck will séver his” 
connection with the orchestra at the end 
of the present season, No arrangements 


‘for his successor have been made,” " | ° 


Dr. Muck is on his second year with the 
Boston Symphony orchestra. His original 
leave of absence from Berlin was for one 
year only, but at the end of the year the 
German emperor, after much urgent plead- 
ing on the part of the Boston management, 
consented to spare his services for an-- 
other year. Se 


FOR SALE | ary 
ONE SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKET at F 
cost. Choice locaton. Address L.O,C,, Boston » 
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Programme. 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE to Byron’s ‘“‘Manfred,’’ op. 115. 


eo pat ne FD Us # te 7 an f ; DOHNANYI, CONCERT PIECE in D major for ORCHESTRA, 
ee nse gales Nig iil, patentee ST ae Ne A RR | VIOLONCELLO OBBLIGATO, OP. 12. 
| | (First time in Boston.) 
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The Ee a II. Sehr ruhig und getragen. 
. III. Presto; Ruhig. 
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Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The programme of the 15th Symphony 
rehearsal and concert wags one of un- 
usual interest, for it presented four com- 
position new to the public of this city, 
and these compositions were of unusual 
interest and merit. 

Max Reger has been wildly heralded 
from at as the greatest composer of| 
the period, a second Bach, etc. Such: 
acclaim is always sufficient to prejudice 
unfavorably the thoughtful and discrimi- 
native. Wis serenade for orchestra, Op. 
%, was coldly received when given in 
this city last season, and an interesting 
violin and piano sonata fared but little 
better when given by Messrs. Marteau 
and Gollner in the spring of 1906. Was 
this the man who was to set his stamp 
upon the time? : 

The wariations and tugue on a Merry 
Theme by J. A. Hiller for full orchestra; 
op. 100, were first given by Fritz Steinbach 
in Cologne last October; they were given 
their first performance in the United 
States by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Basi 20,1907; they were performed in 


asle, Switzerland, some three or four. 


weeks ago with marked success. 

These variations may be ranked one of 
the greatest works that have been pro- 
duced by any contempuraneous composer. 
It is true that they are thick with tech- 
nical devices, that they cannot be en- 
joyed with an idle mind, that at first 
hearing certain places seemed prolix and 
overladen with counterpoint. But the 
measures are rife with fantasy, with 
‘jarge imagination, and at the same time 
an extraordinary grip of the subject mat- 
. ter. piney 

- Wowever intricate the writing may be- 
_eome, the listener rarely loses the thread 


of the theme, and one could speak end-| 


lessly of the masterly workmanship to 
be found on every page. The subject 
“melody is worked out and metamorphosed 
‘through variations that express a 
Whole gamut of thought and feeling. 
‘The fugue finale is colossal. 
*Colinterpoint written by a master is not 
@ science, but a glorification of music, 
“and few passages in this creation fail in 
being direct and strongly impressive in 
hitting the mark. The composer who 
ean conceive the second variation, with 
{ts fine countertheme, the strong fourth, 
‘the seventh, the mightily passionate th. 
is one to be reckoned with. ; | 
The subject of the fugue is wonderfully 
rhythmic, of a length and character that 
Ywould bring many to grief, but this sub- 
‘ject s freely wielded by Reger with a 
richness of conception and strictural 
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power that amount here and there to gio- 
rious excess. One pair of ears emis | 
assimilate all this. The final pages of! | 
the fugue, which is truly the flower and : 
culmination of a tremendous achieve- 

ment, are resounding and stupendous to 

the point of sublimity. 

The work was received with great en- 
thusiasm. Dr. Muck is to be heartily 
thanked, first, for producing it; secondly. 
for a tremendous virile and incisive per- 
formance of remarkable technical excel- 
lence. 

Two orchestral pieces, by Schelderup, + 
Scandinavian now living. in Dresden, 
were next on the programme: ‘Summer 
Night on the Fiord’’ and “Sunrise Over | 
the Himalayas,’ the latter being an ex- |} 
cerpt from stage music composed for a 
drama, “Opferfeur,’’ by Karl Gjellerup, | 
which was produced in Dresden in 1903. 

The pieces are hardly of permanent 
value. The “Summer Night on the 
Fiord’ is an agreeable nocturne, but lit- 
tle more. The piece that followed is 
long, well-orchestrated erescendo that 
leads up to a scenic climax—the sunburst. | 
It depends entirely for its effect upon 
just such a splendid building up as Dr. 
Muck achieved from a wonderfully pian- 
issimo beginning, and would no doubt he 


4 


a great deal more convincing as the ac- 


companiment of a scene on the stage, /, 
for it is essentially a theatrical inspira-’ 
tion. 

Few figures in modern music present a 
more remarkable personality than Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, a Slav to the backbon@é, 
in his predominating instinct for color 
and rhythm, a philosopher, a scientist, 
and at one time, we are told, almost 4 
pedant in his devotion to musical mathe- 
matics. How many contemporaneous 
Russians, save he, compose music that is 
vital, sincere or truly characteristic? 

The “Spanish Caprice’ is not the least 
characteristic product of his genius. 
With a technique for instrumentation 
that can only be called marvellous, and : 
with a receptive imagination such as only | 
4 descendant of the East could possess, | 
he has woven these Spanish tunes into a, 
unit that is a whirlwind of color, of | 
rhythm, of dazzling harmonic gorgeous- | 
ness. Few men have understood as this | 
Russian the magical souls of instry- | 
ments; in listening one becomes obsess 
and spellbound with their enchantmen 
A glowing performance brought @ bry- 
‘liant eenclusion to the concert. 
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XVI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 29, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE to Byron’s “‘Manfred,’’ op. 115. 


DOHNANYI, CONCERT PIECE in D major for ORCHESTRA, 
VIOLONCELLO OBBLIGATO, OP. I2. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


BISCHOFF, SYMPHONY in E major, op. 16. 
I. Sehr schnell und feurig. 

II. Sehr ruhig und getragen. 

III. Presto; Ruhig. 

IV. Allegro moderato. 


Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE. 
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A Programme of Romantic and Dramatic 
Music, with a Piece for ’Cello and Or- 
chestta as an Intermezzo—Bischoff’s New 
Symphony Repeated — Its Interesting 


Kinship in Design, Spirit and Expression 


to Berlioz’s Music—Schumann’s “Man- 
fred” Overture Makes Another Instance 
of the Same Romantic Impulse 
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Mr. Dohnanyi's ‘“‘Concert Plece’’ for or- 
chestra and_ violoncello, in which Mr. 
Warnke played the solo part at the Sym- 
phony Concert yesterday afternoon, is of 
its own kind—a discreet medium for the dis- 
play of the songful, and not, happily, the 
capering, qualities of the instrument. Oth- 
erwise Dr. Muck’s programme was romantic 
and dramatic in high degree, and with a 
particular sort of romance and drama in 
musi¢é. True, Schumann wrote his overture 
to Byron's ‘‘Manfred’’ (with which the con- 
cert bégan) in 1849 and it is classic now; 
while Hermanr Bischoff wrote his sym- 
phony (which ended it) in 1906, and it is a 
new piece struggling for reward and gain- 
ing at least, thanks to Dr. Muck’s faith in 
it. a second hearing this season in Boston. 
The symphony is lengthy, and it made the 
programme two hours long; but, theoreti- 
cally it was almost a pity that some char- 
acteristic piece by Berlioz and by Liszt did 
not stand also upon it. Then, we that lis- 
tened might have had nearly complete the 
particular kind of romantic and dramatic 
music that Schumann and Bischoff, as far 
as they went, exemplified. It is a sort of 


romance that began in _ literature with - 


Schiller’ and some of his fellow poets and 


dramatists in Germany a hundred years . 


ago: that rushed to florid flower in France 
in Hugo’s verse and in Théophile Gautier’s 


scarlet waisteoat, and that turned moody, . 


eloomy or satirical in Byron in England. . hearing of the symphony, moreover, he 


‘ seemed scarcely less akin in his expression 
’ ” 


In music Weber was the forerunner of this 
romance in Germany and Schumann in his 
turn was deeply impregnated with it. Ber- 
lioz was its effulgent apostle in France and 
after him and the rest in Germany came the 
Liszt of the symphonic poems. In the com- 
posers of our immediate time, there are fre- 
quent traces of it in Tschaikovski, who 
knew and loved his Byron, and in other 
Russians looking westward. With all Rich- 
ard Strauss’s ‘‘modernity,’” he has been 


sometimes quite as clearly the musical heir | 
of Berlioz and Liszt and the literary heir. 
of Byron and Hugo, as he has been the two-| 


fola child of Wagner and Nietzsche. And 
now in Bischoff. intimate friend of Strauss, 
practitioner, even imitator, of some of his 
polyphonic and instrumental ways, this old 
romantic mood of the thirties, the forties 
and the fifties has flowered again in music 
until it seemed yesterday almost an in- 


them. . Bischoff, as the title of ais 's 

phony runs a bit old-fashionedly, has writ-_ 
ten it “for grand orchestra.” Berlioz liked 
to conceive huge and rather grotesque de-~ 
signs for his music. Recall, for exam 1 
the course of the “Fantastic Symphony” 
from its ‘‘dreams and passions”’ at the begin- 
ning through its ‘‘march to the scaffold” and 
its shriexing Pandemonium. Bischoff ‘has 
planned his symphony in similar romantic. 
spirit. Hear his hero moving through — 
the wild night revelry of the beginning, © 
and there encountering in glimpse the high- 
souled woman who is to redeem ‘him. Listen , 
to his musings in the second movement, ‘ 
when he seeks a calm tnat will not come. 

Hear him pursued by the gibbering and 
skulking phantoms of his evil days through 
Bischoff’s scherzo, and then on to the sai-- 
vation and apotheosis through the woman's. 
soul, of the finale. Surely this is am im- 
aginative scheme like to those of Berlioz / 
an@ worthy of him. » As truly it is of tag 

old romance of Byron and all the rest, eo 


3 : 


‘the Bischoff who shaped it still thinks and 


feels in such fashion of the thirties, if Te 


does write in the fashion of Richard Strauss 


of 1908. Once Berlioz had schemed his de-— 
sign, it almost obsessed him, and similarly - 
Bischoff seems possessed with his Own. - | 
takes no thought of time or of means, sO 
long as he can bring it to larger and 
more puissant expression. [It is steadily 
thrilling him, even if it does not always 
thrill his nearers. Liszt's imagination, in 
turn. inclined much more to the saving an 
purifying woman than cid Berlioz’s, and 
Bischoff with his stress upon such an idea; 
thus proves a further kinship with the 
exemplars of romantic music of his fashion, 
Thus, in brief summary, Bischoff seems 
dramatically and psychologically akin to 
Rerlioz and of similar romantic impulses, 
prepossessions and design. At a» single 


of such moods and visions. The art of ine 
strumentation has advanced since Berlioz’ 
time and gained further resource and free-— 
dom. Bischoff, with Strauss as his exemplar 


' and counsellor. inevitably writes in the full 


modern idiom. But he writes with a sense 
of instrumental incisiveness and color, with 
an instrumental sweep and glow, with @ 
bold eagerness for general orchestral power 
and a keen ingenuity for particular instru- 
mental accent that are worthy of Berlioz 
himself. He knows equally the telling . 


| phrase, the sonorous progression, the sig- | 


nificant. combination, the overwhelming: 
mass of tone. Again like Berlioz, hé cam) 
make his orchestra write the programme ne 
his music. A hint from the printed page, 
and his orchestra discloses sufficiently the 
obscene and wriggling shapes of his scherzo, 
the redemption in his finale, the foul ney 
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| of his frst movement. Bisel 
to spread the pyschology of h 


is ‘alfticult harmonics are upon the cello than” COU!4, and there was a distinct’ 
pr nted page; he has written 


eae 6 ct pilgrimage 
upon the violin, because of the thicker | 0U‘Ward at’ the end of this... Dr. Macks. 
strings. “looked ‘alternately at the backs of the dk 


his sym- 4 . at ‘de- | 
) We could have borne a little more f parting Philistines and at h évi- 
! 


“phony, and yet kept it formal music, 4s 
: Beoiy Ge has Berliox until his own ‘‘Fantastic 
‘Symphony.’ Bischoff’s musical imaginings 
g little power and vividness from their 
“melodic contents and outline. It is their 
“Wnstrumental dress and their harmonic va- 
| riety and vividness that make them nea | 
‘sant. Above all, Bischoff has essentially 
‘in his symphony the grandiose imagina- 
‘tion that at its best gains truly grandiose 
expression. Of course, he has his moments 
of mere orchestral sound and fury; his pee 
_gsion to achieve all that he designs and al 
that he imagines, the suggestion of ainiost 
‘delirious eagerness as he composes, drive 

“im to lengths upon lengths. None the less 
‘He nas his moments of an almost magnifi- 
“cent bewerin the very vein hitheaip she are thoughts can outweigh orchestral routine, | 
cae! is in him; he keeps to his wi te gat Me for the ovéfture seems to have very We ak i 
“qdea, emotion and expression; é : 


his watch, évi- + 
breadth in the C string passages, but al- | C¢"Uy wishing to see how long the pra- 
together Mr. Warnke’s performance was ; “©S5!0" took in passin 
that of a master. The final shading against 
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g a given point, 9 


as begun and play 
There: were enoug 


PROGRAMME. Mons last the finale w 
Schumanh—‘‘Manfred’’ Overture. the persistent strokes of the kettle-drum | aiken to the end, 
Dohnanyi—Concert-piece with Violoncello Ob- ‘(an effect evidently borrowed from Tschai- | Overs of modern Scoring, and of superb 

bligato. ' | f | kowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, second ) orchestral playing left in the hall to rive "y 
Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. -movement) was excellently done. mr. | °?™€¢. hearty applause. The symphony igs 
Bischoff—Symphony in E major. | -Warnke was (recalled thrice, yet we feel certainly most strenuous music; it is moot 
The subject of ‘‘“Manfred’’ as treated by that if the work had come after say the | dious; it is a masterpiece of scoring; the: 
Byron appealed with great force to Schu- “Magic Flute” overture, it would have | S?™P0OSer_is not a mollycoddle by any. 
mann. Once, while reading it aloud in | made a much stronger impression, | means, But if the South could send ale. 
Dusseldorf, his voice broke and he burst We also feel that Bischoff’s symphony | few of its most powerful cotton compresse ; 
into tears. All through this overture one was not fully appreciated, coming as it | to HMurope and have them used on Ne: 
ean easily feel how deeply the picture of did, at 9 o’clock, and lasting until after | modern orchestral composers there it would 
human strife and torture, until its final | 10 p.m, We feel, however, that this work be doing a good deed for the advancement 
cessation in death, appealed to the com- was worth repetition at some time or of Art, Louis C. Elson, a 
poser. The work shows that great musical | other. aS, 


Yet there are Cther works which might A NEW SORT OF PIECE FOR THE 


take precedence if such repetitions are in VIOLONCELLO f 
order. Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem,” for ex- 


, 
¥ 
at 

A! 


: ae in tints when compared with Bischott's mas- | 
Sree SOR es ele ee ie emance: tery of the various tone-colors, yet it is , ample, well deserves a rehearing. Some 


his tone-picturing. If Bischoff’s romance e decidedly the greater work of the two. | but not all, of the public were aware cf 
The strong contrasts were made the most the absolutely great performantée of the 


of an outworn musical fashion, he has $ 
“made it alive again. ee of. The character of Mantred is drawn 028 symphony that they were hearing. Dr. 
There has been no such performance here stormy syncopations full of restlessness Muck was at his very greatest in the read- 
‘of such music since the unforgotten night !] and vehemence. Schumann was the mas- ing and the men played more brilliantly 
‘when Weingartner led the New York Sym- |] ter of syncopation, and not Beethoven, nor than we have ever heard them,—which is 
hony Orchestra in Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic || Chopin, nor the hiccoughy moderns can saying very much. 
“ mphony,’ and the power and the vivid- |j excel him in this field. Against this pic- But the demon of length, which has 
"Luba f ’ this romantic music depend |} ture we have the _ tender sadness of seized upon all the modern composers, has 
oe performance It must | Astarte, one of the most beautiful themes Mr. Bischoff in thrall. and he h hi 
hugel or as grotesquely, | that the melodic Sc t in four very long movements, any one 
sound os 6 y 7 vividly as | The soft call of the trumpets, like a warn- of which witahe he 4 an ae hs > . . 
ae magnificently or as ing from beyond the grave, the fierce com- it 2 PS ymp c roem DY 
: conceived it The con- a we aed ltself, News 
the composer c ' _ | bat that only ends with a picture of deatn, In fact the fi 
h for the moment the com the first movement might well Sp 
ductor must share b 1 Vile , 
mp ve Played alone, dropping the scheme of} 


ag ; t ‘ntense vision; the these are wonderful sia phat Pha ak lb Baty | ote pat Hye ae 
Perera magnstrous OF } “ae et _. | brought them out wonderfully in his reaa- redemption hv | Mr. Dohnanyl, who has gradually Decor), 
men of the orchestra must feel the impulse ne ane ey hi * tinged pars’ of a noble ‘woman more composer than pianist ,is an ingenious 
of the composer; who as writing, So to SAY, |! aganfred dies much more effectively in mite’ tor inipuies aint atl e By erere a and imaginative writer for stringed ine 
da Apu é : mig e RTP es te “Saronadea” a 
with their instruments. entitled ‘Dissipation’; but it is not the hot' struments. His ‘“‘Serenade’’ that the Hoft-— 


Seldom has be | this overture than he does in the cantata : 

, , sic: e caug | -. , » yocal s > ynann ; | re ag Me oman 
Muck undertaken such music; but h & that follows. In the vocal score Schuma bird and cold yottle New York dissipation: Sen Beare Oe sp ner reais a tiy one 
4 it Suggests Salamanders, Bier, Seidis, mid+'| 90’ “oS 3 Web-mace oe ee ! Hist 


spirit and the substance of it with | prings in a Requiem, which is about as fit 

‘ons ’ ; . <ixr . ' . . ¢ . ‘ ‘ - ‘ hes, 
‘this familiar openness and responsiveness Of | as it would be at the funeral of the Sultan. night Maennerchoere, the German stu- ful plece with agreeable feeling: ter Ais ie 
: dent’s idea of a high old time. That fierce-| PT®S of the three instruments that he. 


gination to the piece in hand. More! This Requiem ‘s moreover as ugly as a ree 
“than in the ordinary sense of the words, he | pil’s exercise In advanced counterpoint. A ly bacchanalian instrument, the Piccolo, 10 | used. His sonata for piano and ‘cello, 
all the time shrieking; there are constant ,| Played later at one of Mr. Fox's concerts, 


and his men brought Bischoff’s symphony | its end Manfred dies,—killed by a double | 
to the life and heat that the composer ;, canon. We much prefer the suggestion of | ohorukes aif nocturhai cévelivie ane tstant) FAG more workmanship’ Clas ee 
ment has a kinship to ‘Till Eulenspiegel,” || but in one respect it was notable. Mri 


sought in it. The passion of the perform- | his death as given in this overture. 
th and it has a heartiness that would be in- Dohnanyi would have none of the ‘cello, 


? 


Mr. Dohnanyi’s “Concert Piece” as Mr, 
Warnke and the Orchestra Played It at 
the Symphony Concerts—Bischoff’s Sym- 
phony Again—A Play About New E: 1g— 
land by New Englanders Acted in Lo dc n 
—Henry Thompson Once More—J sef 
Hofmann Plays a Concerto of His Own- _ 
Langdon Mitchell’s New Comedy—Oth rt 
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ance matched the passionate eagerness of | The Dohnanyi orchestral composition 

the music. and both had the old big roman- | rh sor right Cre ag Bats me Tht 940 
; : ‘ter 16 earnestnes : 

tic glow. Berlioz might have listened ard | 


rT work one would have enjoyed some bril- 
oy Man- rift 
eeeuden. Semumant wi sceay pies ried ‘'liant display of technique, some scintillat- 
fred’’ is of eee he only Dut of similar i298 Violoncello Concerto. This Concerto 
canvas, an episode not « ide: ae" Piece, however, was subdued, poetic and 
ft poets o rn ae atfgan Silage. 0 sas a without attempts at display of virtuosity. 
Wr here Bischoff was lavish 


It was not in any sense an exciting work. 
perilous lengths, Schumann is economical jf; was artistic abnegation in Mr, Warnke 
‘pe ! | 
and terse. Yei not Bischoff or often Ber- 


to choose this number, and he played it in 
jiez has excelled the ,vividness of the “‘gasp- ,q very expressive and praiseworthy man- 
ing’ chords,of the beginning of the ‘‘Man- ner, 
‘fred’ overture: the relentless power of the The suavity and refinement of his legato 
Antruding trumpets (and they are onty work, the constant care of ensemble and 
Yet ree), the gloomy confest in excited tones | avoidance of undue prominence, were points 
taht fills the body of the piece, and the slow | that the musician would appreciate more 
‘fading of it into the shadows of the end. | fully than the public. The Adagio part 
Bischoff and Schumann are at work under of ne leg was bgp ny 4 over-long and 
‘fairly similar inspirations to fairly similar af her fs y yi ui nd bi pri pia 
“purpose.. The modern achieves much with eo be ay. ee a - oe: 
enue | ia .mtuoh with litle. Pere dued picture, The cadenza had some har- 
‘ puch; the. classic menics which were beautifully done, and 
ps that is the reason that he of p it must be remembered how .much more 


é 
¢, 


————— ane 


The composer Says that the second move-. 
ment suggests remorse. If we follow out 
the above idea it might also stggest Kat- 
zenjammer, Haarweh (‘‘Hair-ache’) das 
Graue Elend (Grey Misery), and that state 
of affairs when the victim desires only a 
Holland herring and a few kind words for 
breakfast. | 

Seriously, however, there is 
each movement, but thee is also reitera- 
tion. The exodus of auditors began at the 
close of the (first movement. It was | 
larger at the end of the second. The third 
movement was superbly played, and it 
pictured the furies chasing their victim 
very much as the gnomes chased Peer 
Gynt, but with much better orchestral ef- | 
fect than Grieg could attain. But it was 
again long, long, long, as if the composer | 
were loth to leave his subject. But if the | 
composer could not leave it the auditors 


beauty in 


a RR eee 


spiring enough if it were heard alone. as @ capering instrument, pretending to” 


trip through passages of bravura and keep 
its warmth and dignity of tone. The 
composer seemed to respect the instrument 
and to heed the modern view of it too” 
much to abase it so. In the same spirit,” 
seemingly, he wrote the ‘“‘Concert-Piecs for: 
Orchestra with ’Cello Obligato”’ which Mr, 
Warnke and the Symphony Orchestra’ 
played at the concerts of Friday and Sat- 
urday. It is long, as such pieces go, but 
throughout Mr. Dohanyi steadily keeps the” 
‘cello a songful instrument. He gives the 
virtuoso his cadenza—a composer could not. 
do less—and a cadenza that contains somé_ 
very difficult harmonics, but he does not 

set the instrument to lumbering runs and” 
laborious prancing. By so much,-the “Con- 
cert-Piece’’ was good to hear. The tee 
for the ‘cello, toddling heavy-footed through 
bravure, passages, has happily vanished, an 
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al eae eg pile amas RAM Mabe i aad ee Ki pst 
it belonged to the days when DPOF OE nated the song, and eveh the tle asia night. %It° was only meet and -fitting || W*') Almahs, with th 
“certos for the fute or gureting i ad subdued to its mood. — | ’ tnat a symphony of so great dimensions | {<*t Steps begulle awhile my soul trom 
place on serious programmes. } : ; ll its om dak : | ‘~Himoody care’ But they accepted the ori- - 
horn had their plac -chestral | Again, Bischoff’s symphony, in a ;- and important contents should be heard }jientalism of Disraeli and later that of 
To the modern. audience, De 1 ot ye hewsyte | huge and intricate orchestral fabric and in again, and especially under the conduc-| Mr. Kipling. : uss 
or chamber concerts, srl eggs toungeen sus. | all its huge and vivid imaginings, came to tor who brought out the work with the} Surely any drama that moved Schu-: 
an instrument of deep, rich, its preca- | mighty performance, As a tour de force of most patient rehearsal and the keenest | ™@2""_,and Tschaikowsky. to musical’ 
tained song, and if it is to keep rs eit: hot-breathed and sonorous-voiced orchestral objective interest. sympathy and to intense expression de- 
rious place as a solo instrument. eloquence, Dr. Muck and the band have done Unfortunately the symphony suffered | 2<t’°$ even in this commercial age re- 
posers who write for fe ah, Fhe; Mie See nothing within memory to match it, unless ane evening by nage pip i after a long Bevery tet Ae gary py 2 
who play w as their performance of Strauss’s “Sin- drawn out concert piece by Dohnanyi.|\the other plays with scowll ! 
hold to that quality. Recall, for agree A rr aameution,” last year. There, more- he performance of this piece might well ng heroes, 


( 
| 
: 
| 
| 
, || have been deferred. The co there should ‘be a course in: “Beppo” ang. 
the tedium of Dvorak’s concerto, over, even Strauss set himself bounds and : ) concert would] «Don Juan.” ‘The latter is much health. 

neglects it. kept within them. Bischoff, fairly reeling | 

J 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ih: “Now let. the Alma th thelr” 


hat they have written, must 


have been long enough without any| ; 
¥jier reading for the young than much of. 
ven so, the song of the ‘cello, however Lhe . tines middle piece’ between the overture and| that which now serves them as literary 
mene ee nA d. modulated and brought with the monstrous imaginative scheme tha | 
felicitously invented, m has obsessed him, would scale the heights 


ihe of Ais? aneet bP nl the yh te of the! fodder 
‘‘Manfred’’ overture is an excellent prep- ' 
notonous in @ ) aration for that of the first symphonic | 
ahs penal ” a tee. ant the ear| of heaven and, oftener, plumb the depths movement of Bischoff. The sweetness 
piece thirty m grt hain and diversity | of hell. Sometimes he attains neither, nut 

craves a lightness, Dr . Dohnanyi avoids halts in a kind of ecstatic limbo of orches- 

that it may not give. . Mr. tral sound, fury, outery and even confusion, 


this pitfall ingeniously was Magy 9 taney But when he does attain one of his goals, he 
Often his Evees hii eho dni bination and| ©#n write such music as that of the scherzo 
persuasive exercise in the tn ‘cello with | With its gibbering voices of old sins and its 
aby eee ee ores. abe legal ag | snaky phantoms of old revels—music of a 
other o ° Whe, 
in his cadenza, he_ treats the ’cello 


According to Bischoff’s argument pré- 
pared for the first erformance, this 


i 

| 

j S i 

| of Dohnanyi’s music, too often cloying yg Rese | heaving cilareed Wee mtn a 
| and. stretched out as molasses candy onerer 
| may be pulled, was here incongruous. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


second hearing enlarged the r 
east for the eompoges atier the first per- 
a ormance, 1e first move 
:. a) symphony is defiantly long, but it is} with the blood of a ixtravabene vonee: 
a worth hearing as a whole. To enjoy} There is the riotous expression of delight 
t. or to appreciate with only moderate} in the cheap joys of Hfe. The ex ression 
rapture, the hearer should have heardjis perhaps at times frankly Asiatic to 
ees and that should have been une a term dear to the old rhetoriciahs. 

niliar, ’ : | There is excess here as in other ; 
‘3 Dohnanyi S music, by the way, is in} ments, but this excess is not a raete 
cebligate. win nets piace With ’cello | tion of weakness; cn the contrary, it is 

gato. The solo ‘cello part was ithe excess t aimer. descriti 
pray ed by Mr. Warnke of the orches- jas “the eieiteind Ga git ah Pr, 
bent and aa displayed a fine tone and The second movement wan rate im- 
ee: 4 A hs ae ee paride ph g "he mu- | pressive throughout than at the first 
SEM TOTUETIE’ tetra ymmon. It is mo- || performance. There are passages in it 
peak ty Sweet in sentiment; the that recall certain moods of “Parsifal.” 
thought, either for the delle oe dahon bit they are only faint echoes of de- 
orchestral -Agiite “in bictontpaninient | termined voices. Bischoff follows neither 


: . almost al- | i his : a epttee Strauss nor Wagner bli : ia 
or contrasting tonal colors are nation, a belated Poe with music for or in the background, is loath to Jet | timate friend oF the dpa Kis ae tae 


ways subdued. The slow section of the| eqium, already masterful in it, already anything go. But there are interest- | tracted certain mannerism 

| 9° a ° s 4 * a * 7 c / we S 
“Concert Piece’ seems, for example, oh 8! pending it to imaginings and a temperament | | ing things in this concert piece. and gesture, the way of Souking Hie hat 
| first hearing, too long drawn and too little! that are like no other of his time, He ‘||, There are novel and charming orches-{ 77'S thoughts are his own, his speech ts 


: : , || tral effects: th his own, and there are tim rh 

varied song. At a second the ear and the| youjlq scale heaven, as in his finale, with 8; there are one or two ex-] © . imes when he 
| ) ; i Oo ike ¢ rhuman in- ||| Quisite tone pictures in miniature: th £o0es beyond his master in imaginative 
fancy answer to the delicate shadings Of | jixe huge strike, and like superh | ‘|| are instances of the rhythmié monotone flights. This second movement has noble 


the tonal tints; the pensive, gently rapt] tensity, but as yet he hardly makes his & that is oriental and hypnotic; there is, | 2G memorable pages. The third move- 
mood of the music communicates itself; 4 music march and cry with him. H. T. P. , wore ail, a brave departure from the “pode 2 gpenysebong 4 _ many ways. The 

i aa oe nd or- | nventional form of the ’cell one inaie stil seems the least striking of the 
and for once a piece for ’cello a with-ite cantilene tor ihe bd ie ap Ang ahem ta: 


chestra has a touch—and  more—of | ‘|| brow and the irritating a i ( Alth 

. , acrobatic ough there were a few false - 
poetry in it. Mr. Dohnanyl was || from the pursuit of anbaed tiles is the tacks in the performance of the il 
writing with imagination, and the ‘’ceilo | imitation of the pump-handle, The | Phony, the interpretation as a whole was 


| , , bravura passage a superb full of ; 
| > of his fancies. Ses are apparently not ex- p one, full of the rush and roar 
was the becoming voice of traneous and aggressively ornamental, | Of life and the splendor of the animal 


Neither at the beginning nor at the end i] They come directly from the melodic’| man exulting oy -downcast. The per- 
does he speak more vigorously, but he : thought and are as extensions of it, | formance of the overture was stirring 
| writes with the same subdued air, the same . | Soothing music, this, but too long spun | and the finale was singularly beautiful 


delicate feeling for shaded instrumental out, as read by Dr. Muck. | 


harrowing grotesquerie of imagination and | 
; more  -oF expression such as no one seemingly has ! 
ae ®.. B0lo ogo atanade : tional | Written since Berlioz’s time. There is need | 
less of the fashion of . ae a 1. | to return to it, as well, to match the sheer | 
eee eee tt Dut oftencr fe , | luridness, emotional and musical, that fills i 
inely ‘‘obbligato”’ as 1t weaves the dominant] 4... aebauch, in more senses than one, of the | 
strand in the whole instrumental tapestry. frst movement. In these two parts of the 
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Moreover, since Mr. Dohnanyi keeps to the symphony it is easy to believe in Bischoff as 
songful quality of the ‘cello, these fusing | ." .,mposer of strange and monstrous imagi- 
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Now the overture to Byron’s “) - 
timbres in and against the voice of the ) ae and the srmunoay wend hawt 


‘cello. Again, the ‘Concert Piece’’ was 2 ' | || gone well together. Schumann’s over- SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
good to hear, because it had found a new , } || ture is probably better known to con. ? | 
way in which to make the ‘cello interest- Bischoff’s Composition Given “eettgoete than’ the tragedy, "that in: ‘or a 1e9 
ing. Moreover, music of such spirit aske Repetition by Dr. Muck S : | Mir. Warnke, ’Cellist, Plays New Work 


chp m | have passed a rigid examination, could 
the characteristic qualities of Mr.. Warnke || have answered satisfactorily a paper by Dohnanyi 


so. His tone has less largeness "a roe” | of “Manfrei” questions? What were 3 
ang deny than a soft, suave, fluent and | U evel el Orchestra, t.e | getenes ice ate toward Manfred?_ At the sixteenth public rehearse}, aie 
adroitly refined quality. It has almost ex- | Yarioub spirits invoRea. What aid he CORVSPE Of ERO By MENOny Urehce ta a 
actly the subdued and sensitive beauty, HILIP HALE | chamois hunter think of Manfred? mann Bischoft's symphony, which Ser 
the sustained but delicately varied songful By P ’ | Whither did the latter go whén he fiven for the first time in this city three 
quality that gives sympathetic and pleas- The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- | died? Was the abbot sure of Man-C weeks ago, was repeated So} , 

; ce. Muck conductor, |, fred’s destination? 1} +9" P ; sdocleg ie eh, 
ureable utterance to Mr. Dohnanyi'’s pie phony Orchestra, Dr. | . | “Manfred overture opened the  pro- 
“The ’cellist’s mastery of the technic Of took place last night in Symphony Hall. | ax teens, Prenccee was Byron himself,' gramme, and between the two, Mr, 
his instrument was elegant ease itself; The programme was as follows: | him, but Fa mi lig For Bile gels over’ Warnke, the first ’cellist of the orchestra, 
his undulating tone kept the subdued life Overture to Byron’s ‘‘Manfred’’.....Schumann ' net studied in the schools, for at the © played, for the first time here, a ‘Concert 
of the music, and his shadings of that tone Concert piece for orchestra with (ot | time when it appeared and for some Piece in D major, for orchestra, with 
were as interesting in themselmes as it PORTER» $< Veet ce tithe bate) ie anrinacee Chega had a great influence violoncello obligato,’ by Ernst yon 
was in contrast or combination with the gymphony in E major ) thought ‘highly of {t Sut tt Pecans On CET alt Wania toned ect 
other instrumental voices. Mr. Warnke in- Bischoff's symphony, which was | J:fashion to sneer at Byron, his mafean- | COME Bot Dave Found: 6. Subset Fn ae 
deed played with no less inex PS played here for the first time early in sutoDy ane 74 tragic | nes. Some posh-— ite ng ey ase epi Arh 4-7" 
these things than Mr. Dohnanyi wrote. ® January, was performed again last ball or Moncrieff of ovtental metordnien Birun's overvrosekt drama. It is nat dite | 
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‘ficult to understan 

thie tale mu 
‘jimaginative an 

ably the latter, 

dramatic, and, w 

follow, suitable for the theatre, than this 
overture, which surely ranks among. his 
greatest orchestral achievements. Schu- 
tnann was never more truly successful in 
writing strains to clothe poetry than in 
his incidental music to “Manfred,” not 
even in the most remarkable of the set- 
tings Of scenes from Goethe's “Waust,”’ 

This music tells in every measure. Re- 
call the sharp opening chords of the over- 
ture, the portentous trumpet motive, and 
what is so endearingly Schumannish, the 
beautiful Astarte theme as it tosses and 
struggles in the strings. And the orghes- 
tration is often remarkably vivid and 
graphic. There are many places where 
the composer, for a very unusual thing, 
appears to have thought in the charac- 
teristic idiom of his instruments. 

Yet, in spite of it all, one remembers 
that Schumann was but half a strong 
man. Fle rarely became fearsome in his 
wrath. Compare this very subjective 
music with Tchaikowsky’s overwhelming 
work inspired by the same theme, and 
small It seems, remembered by the side 
of that terrible woe. It is also significant 
that Nietzche, the philosopher, who poss- 
essed far greater creative abilities as a 
musician than he was credited with by 
contemporaries, wrote a ‘Meditation on 
Manfred,”’ with which the writer has been 
privileged to make slight acquaintance; 
and in this piece, where the philosopher- 
composer. has involuntarily been in- 
fluenced by our very Robert Schumann, 
he has, nevertheless, in our estimation, 
shown a greater capacity for portraying 
the tortured soul that Byron conceived 


than the illustrious romanticist that he—} 


Nietzche—plagiarized. The performance 
of the overture was highly dramatic. 

‘The concert piece by Dohnanyi is a re- 
cent composition by that composer, and 
tt was played for the first time by Mr. 
Warnke at a concert given by the orches- 
tra in Indianapolis a few days ago. It is 
hard to find justification for the title of 
he piece, for it is not by any means an 
orchestral composition, with an obligato 
part for ’cello. It is very obviously a 
‘oello solo with an orchestral accompanl- 


ment, that is usually tasteful and prop- | 


erly subdued in color. 

A number of Dohnanyi’s compositions 
have been given here of late years, and 
in some cases it has been difficult to 
credit the same man with having written 
them all, for as a composer Dohnanyi has 
shown two different faces. He is now 
poresomely pedantic, but again imagina- 


tive to a surprising and far-reaching de® 


gree. 
The concert piece given yesterday takes 
you by the hand through pleasingly fan- 


ciful vistas, but it is unfortunately | 
flimsy in its length and _ proportions. | 


Scored for small orchestra, the accom- 


paniment is usually very pleasing, Save’ 


where, possibly to redeem the promise 
of the title, the orchestra momentarily 


is in one movement, and the same note! 
becomes the foundation of a long “pedal- 
point’? that brings the piece to its con- 
clusion. The composition, notwithstand- 
ing its undue length and occasional in- 
adequacy of structure, will probably be- 
come popular with ‘cellists in the future. 
It is in many pages contagiously charm- 
ing. Mr. Warnke played eloquently 
with a broad and warm tone. He was 
cordially received. 

Then — the interminable symphony. 
But it was right that this monstrosity | 
should be heard again, and at the second | 
hearing, doubtless partly owing to a sur-4 
passing performance, many interesting: | 
details showed out. The first three move- | 
ments rang truer than on the previous | 
occasion. If this composer would but, 
refrain from his eternal quibbling, from | 
everlasting chewing over of every single, 
phrase or figure that his torturesome— 


brain evolves. It is impossible tq deny 


that there is some meat and much sin- 
'ecerity in the symphony; it is equally 
impossible to accept it as a thing of any 
'great or permanent value. Bischoff as 
yet has not found his own voice; his 
instrumentation, swollen and artificial to 
an exasperating degree, is no more his 
own. Your clothes are loud, sir! They 
are beyond your means, and they do not 
‘belong to you! 
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ORCHESTRA GIVES 
A RARE CONCERT 


aa ~ 


Cellist Warnke, the Soloist, and, 
Dr. Muck Conducts With 
Superb Effect. 

| 


Heinrich Warnke, the leading ’cellist 
of the orchestra, was the soloist at the 
Symphony concert Saturday night. He 
chose to introduce to Boston Dohnanyi’s 
new concert piece in D major, with 
‘cello obbligato. The work had its first 
performance in this country in Indian- 
apolis on Jan. 28, when the orchestra 
was on its Western tour. It is not alto- 
gether impressive or even interesting, 
but it gave Mr. Warnke an opportunity 
to display his beautiful tone and equally 
beautiful artistry. Mr. Warnke is a 
thoroughbred artist, skilled in technique, 
and, what is far more to the point in 


plate Utena, und sO on up to Manfred’'s 


these days of imechan 
_} lutely responsive to 


“Mes Spmphony. avound, and told 


aah worthy of 
will be the. soloist 


day. So he proved himself to be on this 2" hext. week’s Symphony, when. the - fol- 


occasion. 


‘| Bischoff’s powerful symphony in EB ma- 
jor, the much-discussed work that had 
|} its Initial American performance at the 
first Symphony concert of the year, It 
‘is an epoch-marking work as regards 
| both its artistic and its dramatic quali- 
|| ties, It is the highest praise to say that 
| the orchestra, under the stimulating 
‘| leadership of Dr. Muck, apparently did 
|} full justice to it. Equally effective was 


|| ture to Byron’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ with which 


|! a Mining oe peesn. 

| e soloist next Saturday night wi 

| Mme, Katharine Goodson, whe will ae 

|| here for the first time the Hinton con- 
| certo for plano. The program also offers 

'| the Converse ‘‘Jeanne d’Are’’ music and 

| | MacDowell’s “Indian Suite.” - 
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WARNAE'S SOLG3 
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ee te tie ap- 
piause greeted Heinrich Warnke, violincello 
soloist, at the Symphony concert last night 
When he played with the orchestra ‘Doh- 
nanyi’s concert piece in D major 

’ 
for the first time in Boston. 

The orchestra in thts number showed in 
i striikng manner the perfect ensemble 
|beatuy of shading, fine attacks ana splen- 
|did phrasing fro which it is noted, while 
| Be, ee played with the finish, au- 
| thori y and tonal beauty which is so char- 
| icteristic of him, and proved himself surely 
ii genius in his art. 

The other numbers on the programme 
were Schumann's overture’ to Byron's 
|) Manfred” and Bis 's § 
7 Ms choff’s y- yi 
Vain soe Symphony in eat 
| he overture was re : j ! 
| e é ndered in a broad, | 
| beautiful and: noble style. In te three | 
| Syncopated Oopenmng chords one is clearly | 
Btnety dos of the crime which hangs over 4 
| Man ted with its oppressive weight, and 
quite as plainl yis the battle seen, begvin- 
| ning in the slow movement. The elements 
are all apparent—Manfred’s wiid, impetu- 
ous struggle for freedom, in the synco- 


heard - 


a a 8 
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pated violin motives; the obstinate resjst- 
,ance of the dark spirits and Mantred's 
;SUUC in powerful chords; Astarte’s . 
‘aS 1a° mild consoler in the sweeter 


imaye 


1 , | motive) 
and tie passionate ragin& of the battle in 


death at the close. The w} fas -give 
with the greatest. of ie fea nba dl 
fhe four movements in Bischoff’s Sym-- 
phouy were each giyen’ with a delicacy ~ 
and charm’ that was. irrisistible. They 
were played with spirit and a fine feeling 
for. the dainty and graceful charms in 


the performance of Schumann’s over-{K 


Round after round of enthusias | 


dowing programme wl be given: Con- 


. © '¥verse’s “Jeanne d’Are.” Dramatic Seene. 
The orchestra itself was in rare fettle for Orchestra; Hinton’s Coneerto Scene: 
and gave a memorable performance of forte and McDowell’s Indian Sni 


for piano- 


‘MUSICAL 


MATTERS 


i Repetition of Bischoff's 
Colossal Symphony. © 


The 16th Symphony program began 
| with Schumann’s overture to ‘‘Man- 


oTIR HIG AUDIENCE fred,’’ then followed for the first time 
Bat. aw, 


' here Dohnanyi’s concert piece for ’cello 
} . : , -¥ 

‘and orchestra, Mr THeinrich W arnke 
| scloist, closing with a repetition of the 


colossal E major symphony by Bischoff. 


which made so profound an impression 
when. played here early in January of 
this year. This is said to be the most 
difficult new work attempted by the 
orchestra under Dr Muck, and a sec- 
ond hearing justifies the statement. 
The symphony is rightly termed co 
lossal, for the difficulties sprinkied 
threugh the score ot each contingent 
are so numerous that many rehearsals 
were required before the present s*ate 
of their standard in ensemble work was. 


reached by the orchestra men. An 
hour of such music as this taxes. not 


‘ only the endurance of players and the 


conductor, but the auditor, if appreci- 
ative, feels there has been a test for 
him to stand which could not be called 
trivial. 

The musical illustration of the adven- 
tures of a Don Juan was shown in all 
the vividness of tonal coloring that 
marked the earlier performances. An 
impressive. interpretation of a-big com- 
position by a body: of skilled players 
epitomizes the facts in this case. That 
tischofft’s work was better played than 
before may be true; at ail events some 
of the heavier instrumentation sounded 
more euphoaicus and possibly on the 
second hearing the composition, like 
others of solid worth, ‘‘grew upon’ the 
hearer. The uudience evidently enjoyed 


the performance, for the applause was 
| spontaneous and hearty. 


The first ’cellist of the orchestra, Mr 
Warnke, gave a fine performance of ais 
part in the Dohnanyi concert piece,. 
The ‘cello score runs so largely to sus-— 
tained passages of melody, the legato 
figures predominating, that the beauti- 
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Programme. 
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(First time at these concerts.) 
(First t 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE. 


DRAMATIC SCENES for ORCHESTRA, “Jeanne 
INDIAN SUITE. 


XVII. CONCERY. 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 7, AT 8, P.M. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
Mme. KATHARINE GOODSON. 


CONVERSE, 
HINTON, 
MacDOWELL, 
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and the approbation of the audience for 
Mr Warnke’s performance was gen- 
ereusly expressed. The Schumann over- 
ture was given with fine effect. ; 

In this week’s program two of the 
three composers are American, and the 


| matic scenes 
“Jeanne d’Arc.’’ This was incidentally | 
music written for the performances of. 
a play which was presented last year | 
by Mr Sothern and Miss Marlowe. At. 


play: Me Conver Snack 
for orchestra, entitled 


one of his concerts last season Mr 
Goodrich played these scenes, but since 
then the composer, has extensively re- 
vised them. 

The Englishman is Mr Hinton, the 
husband of Katharine Goodson, who 
will. be the soloist and who will piay 
for the first time in Boston Mr Hinton’s 
concerto for piano. The other number 
al be Edward MacDowell’s “‘Indian 
uite,’”’ 
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SBASON 1907-08 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XVIL GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7, AT 8, 


Programme. 


CONVERSE, DRAMATIC SCENES for ORCHESTRA, “Jeanne 
Gq’ Arc.” 


(First time at these concerts. ) 


HINTON, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE. 


(First time in Boston.) 


MACDOWELL, INDIAN SUITE. 


Soloist: 


Mme. KATHARINE GOODSON. 
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CONVERSE, | yoo ae SCENES for Orchestra, op. 23. “Jeanne 
"Arc,”’ 
I. Im Domrémy.' 
II. Pastoral Reverie. 
III. Battle Hymn. 
IV. Night Vision. 
V. The Maid of God. 


(First time at these concerts.) 


HINTON, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE & ORCHESTRA, Op. 24. 


I. Allegro con spirito. 

II. Scherzo: Allegro; Tempodi valse. 
III. Andante con moto. 
IV. Moderato ma con spirito. 


(First time in Boston.) 


MACDOWELL, ORCHESTRAL SUITE in E minor, No. 2, ‘‘Indian,” 
Op. 48. 
I. Legend: Not fast; with much dignity and character. 
Twice as fast; with decision. 

II. Love Song; Not fast; tenderly. 

III. In War Time: With rough vigor, almost savagely. 

IV. Dirge: Dirge-like, mournfully. 
V. Village Festival: Swift and light. 


Soloist: 


Mme. KATHARINE GOODSON. 


The Pianoforte is a Mason and Ham 


SS nner | 
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Playing of Husband’s Concertc 
Greeted by Large and Ap- 


' ' ' 
preciative Audience, 

VM ©. oY —— 

Mme, Katherine Goodson, the young Eng- 
lish pianist, was the attraction at last 
night’s Symphony concert, and was greet- 
ed by one of the largest and most ap- 
preciative audiences of the season. She 
made an attractive appearance in a cling- 
ing gown of pale pink liberty satin and 
lace, and played ther English husbuand’s 
Arthur Hinton’s, concerto in D minor. Her 
playing was magnificent in mastery of| 
technical difficulties and finish of style. 
Especially noteworthy was her rendering 
of the second movement, Scherzo, Allegro, 
Tempo di valse. 


Possessing a beautiful tone aud a bril- 
liant technique, she plays with fine in- 
terpretative feeling and spirit, and the) 
finish, authority and tonal beauty so char-, 
acteristic of the artist, were especially no-. 
table in the second movement. | . 

She showed a keen appreciation of all 
the agitated and tender, beautiful moods 
‘in the other movements, which she played 
with great beauty and depth of feeling, but 
at times agitato was somewhat over-em- 
phasized. | 

The other two numbers on the program 
were Converse’s “Jeanne d’Arec,” played 
for the first time at these concerts, and 
McDowell’s Orchestral Suite in E minor. 

“Jeanne d’Arc’”’ was played with spirit 
and a fine feeling for the dainty and grace- 
ful charms in which it abounds. The first 
movement, “In Domremy,’’ presents’ the 
light-hearted, idyllic atmosphere of the 
early scenes of Mackaye’s drama, with sug- 
gestions of the distant war. It contains 
‘the vesper music and Jeanne’s reverie, the 
‘airy music of the Ladies of Lorraine and 
'the love song to Jeanne by her peasant 
‘lover. The second movement is a simple 
idyllic reverie in which the pastoral tones 
‘of the peasant pipe are heard. 
| The third, the “Battle Hymn,’ depicts 
the departure of the soldiers and friars 
for battle, the fourth, the “‘Night Vision,’’ 
the ay fae of the wearied Jeanne in the 
moon lit woods; and the fifth movement, 
‘The Maid of God,” opens with the chant 
of the priests for the soul of the condem- 
ned Jeanne, after which comes an emo- 
tional resume of her whole career, be- 
‘ginning with a simple motive, which is 
gradually woven into more and more’ mar- 


'tial strains, leading up to the music of. 


‘the pageant scene when the King marches 
to Rheims to be crowned, after which 


comes the chant of priests and the Kyrie 


Eleison. 
Dr. Muck’s reading of the whole was 


is mpathetic, dignified and vigorous, and’! 
the performance was one of the best the; 


Converse with His “Jeanne d’ Arc” Music, 
Hinton with His Piano Concerto, and 
MacDowell with His “Indian” Suite— 
Music of the Theatre and Music of the 
Concert Room—The MacDowell of the 
Orchestra and the MacDowell of Other 
Fields and Means—Miss Goodson Reap- 
pears 


Dr. Muck has invented a new sort of 
racial programme, Last winter, he had his 
all-Slav and all-Czech lists, and a fortnight 
hence in New York, he.is to have his all- 
American. English orchestral composers, 
academic or unacademic, are too little 
known or too much neglected on this side 
of the Atlantic for an all-British list, but 
such programmes are common enough in 
London. An English pianist, Miss Goodson, 
happened to play her English husband’s, 
Arthur Hinton’s, concerto at the Symphony 
Concert yesterday. Before it stood the 
‘“Dramatic Scenes” that Mr. Converse has 
arranged from his music of last year to 
Percy MacKaye’s poetic play, “Jeanne 
d’Arc.”” For the end of the concert came 
MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian’’ suite, and thus Dr. 
Muck made the first Anglo-American pro- 
sramme that it is easy to recall here or 
anywhere else. Thus he “unified’’ It, as he 
seeks usually to do, in a kind of duality, 


it Was no reproach to the Anglo-Saxon race 
of the three composers that the concert 
seemed less interesting than most of its re- - 
cent predecessors. To count each move-. 
ment of the three pieces separately, as the | 
mathematically musical sometimes do, four- | 
teen “‘numbers’’ stood upon the programme, 
made the concert more than two hours 
long, and provoked the usual intermezzi of » 
the departing. Mr. Converse’s ‘‘Dramatiec 
Scenes’? would have borne performance in 
concert no better had a Frenchman hup- 
pened to sign them. Mr. Hinton’s concerto 
would have been no less glittering tinsel ! 
had a Russian set his name to it, and the , 
“Indian”? suite would have seemed no less 
familiar and no less Suggestive of the com- 
poser’s orchestral limitations, had Mae- 
Dowell lived all his life—and perhaps more 
happily in the end—at the Wiesbaden of his 
youth and become as thorough-going a 
German as Templeton Strong, Arthur Bird | 
and other “American” musicians. None of | 
the three pieces was quite satisfying or | 
quite stimulating, and it was this circum- 
Stance rather than mere length that made 
the concert seém a little dull and kept the 


applause, except for Miss Goodson herself, 
rather scanty. 


' 


eo aa 5 abe ; COMPOSERS Vk 7. Og composer who takes his work with unob 


trusive seriousness, especially when it is. 
work for the theatre, toward which ins inet 
and practice, talents and tempérament, 
more and moré prompt him, Your old mu-— 
Sical and theatrical hand tosses off | nel- 
dental and decorative music for it the 
eminent programmists love to call a “4 sta re 
play,” as easily as he can. Experience hi 
taught him that actor-managers are proné- 
to make havoc of it, and that audiences — 
almost never listen to it. Therefore he ap= 
proaches his “job’’ mechanically and ¢ ie 
complishes it no less so. Mr. Converse | - 
the end had his full measure 6f the mis-- 
fortunes that make incidental music a vain 
thing in the theatre, but he tin hearts and 
pursued his task as though they might nev- 
er befall. He did not write music that 
merely filled the pauses and decorated the 
lyric movements of Mr. MacKaye’s play | 
and of Miss Marlowe’s and Mr. Sothern’s 
acting of it. By genuinely sympathetic and 
recreating imagination, he made his music. 
an integral partsof the poetic and dramatic 
Scheme and the poetic and dramatic expres-— 
sion of the piece. Imperfectly heard as it 
was in the theatre, played as it was by a 
smnall and clumsy bnd, it helpéd to link and 
lead the moods of the successive scenes, to 
compass the atmosphere that should sur- 
round them, to suggest and impart émotion, 
traits, Spirit and circumstance. Intrinsically 
it was music of the theatre and of a par-= 
ticular piecé in the theatre. it 
Mr. MacKaye’s play has passed from the 
stage, and we fear Mr. Converse’s music 


must soon pass with it. H nt- 
and presumably he was content. Certainly | q eard independent 


ly in the concert-room, it loses in sugges- 

tive and imaginative quality more than it 
gains by favoring surroundings, and by so 
understanding and sympathetic a perform- 
ance as Dr, Muck and his men gave of it. 
For example, the third of the “Dramatic 
Scenes” is a “Battle Hymn” in which, ap- 
parently, Mr. Converse imagines Jeanne’s 
soldiery and their attendant monks, moving 
to battle and fighting and winning it to the 
frowning and striding, confident or exalted 
measures of the medieval Latin hymn, 
“Veni, Creator.” He works out his de-. 
sign with the music of thé hymn leading 
to music of combat and finally rising tri- 

umphant through it—a conventional design, 

as it seemed yesterday, conventionally exe- | 
cuted. Heard in the theatre, where the mu- 


|| sic followed Jeanne’s bidding of her prince 


to war for France and preceded the camp 
and battle of the ensuing scene, it caught 
the listener’s imagination at the fall 6f the 
curtain and held and moulded it until the 
curtain rose again. So, too, with the 
“Pastoral Reverie,” as Mr. Converse now 
calls the second of the ‘“‘Dramati¢ Scenes.” 
Heard in the concert room, it is am agrée- 
able idyl, a pensive Vision adroitly and fan- 
cifully suggested in. tones: Hes rd 1 the 
theatre, after the seene under the oak of 
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diés can summon. 

"- ‘The other three ‘“‘scenés’’ are only in lit- 
“tle better case. The shadowy and filmy 
tonal coloring and fhe mysterious har- 


“monic suggestion of the “Night Vision” do | 


‘give the music a delicate life and appeal 
‘of its own apart from its place in the 
original musico-dramatic narrative of 
Jeanne’s troubled slumber, her longing 
“comrade and her protecting archangel. It 
4s hard indeed to recall any music by Mr. 
“Gonverse, except here and there in “The 
‘Pipe of Desire,’ of such fine texture. The 
‘first of the ‘‘Dramatic Scenes’’—the pre- 
‘Jude to the play—half brings moods and 
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gent the “Indian” suite of yesterday’s 
concert is the crown of MacDowell’s or- 


chestral work. In it he touches a vivid- 
ness and freedom, a: poetry and power 


that he gained nowhere else in his larger 
compositions. Yet as the “Indian” suite 
followed the “Dramatic Scenes” (with 
only the harmonic gimcracks and the 
tinsel brilliance of Mr. Hinton’s concerto 
between), it was easy to feel that Mr. 
Converse had brought his imaginings to 
fuller orchestral expression than had 


MacDowell his. In the two particular in- | 
stances, MacDowell had the more to say | 


and was the more possessed by vivid 


imaginings and the mood that they | 
awoke and sustained in him. Mr. Con- | 


verse makes orchestrally much out of 
imaginatively and comparatively little. 


‘spring from decisive imagination and 
‘compelling inspiration, By common con- 
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den moré than a prairie. 


| fancy, @ moment of lyric mélancholy, a 


vision of glorified legend, a dream haunted 
with mystery were more dharacteristic 


| than savage dance and savage dirge. In 


matter and in manner the “Indian” suite 
is MacDowell’s orchestral tour-de-force, | 
but like all such feats, it is not quite com- 
plete, satisfying, and of the normal man 
that wrought it. He attempted it sincere- | 
ly; he achieved it as sincerely and with — 
what power and responsiveness of imagina- | 
tion. But—the listener goes home to open 
“The Woodland Sketches,” or take down 
“The Four Little Poems.,’’ “~Tai “he: ae 


Dr. Muck Offers 


‘ Converse’s Suite of Dramatic: 
Scenes Given at 17th 
Concert, 


| ORCHESTRA EXCELLED 


pictures that nothing—in_ the concert MacDowell, even in the relative maturity 
-room—completes and sharpens. The final of the “Indian” suite cannot make the 


IN MacDOWELL'S ‘DIRGE’ 
“scene” is the epitome and the glorifica- | orchestra seem his full, submissive, re- 


| ' ! { ’ } 
3 ~Many Considered His ‘Indian 
tion of a tragedy that the unprepared lis- | sourceful, and characteristic medium. | ; } 
| tener of yesterday could know only in| The feeling of an expressive tour-de- | ! | Suite a Touching VMemo- 


‘faint outline. Thus, Mr. Converse’s music | force will persist. j = ‘ 
geemed not unlike a well-made garment| And to say this is not to abate one jot Frederick Converse and Katherine | rial Service, 
Goodson Attract Many to the | 


‘that lacks the living and individual body | of admiration for the results that Mac- 
upon which only it can fittingly and char- | Dowell, however out of his truer elements, 
_acteristically hang. Inevitably such an| has achieved in the suite. Again yester- Symphony Rehearsal. 
unfilled musical coat seemed of rather con- | day, the ‘Legend’ was as the idealized | The 17th concert of th 
: es er a a he uf e TU m-~ 
ventional cut and had a certain emptiness. | voice of a wild, strong, ancient and pas- youre th Wile . 7: ig 68 | Phony orchestra, Dr Mack soe 
Yet how full it is of suggestion, mood and | sionate race, idealized in its turn by the | Symphony Hall was crowded fyester-| took place last night in Symphony H il. 
éharacter, how complete and individual it | poet in tohes who was speaking for jt. day for the rehearsal because of the! The programme was as cost wee 7 
is in its place on the dramatic and poetic | Again the love song haunted like a voice triple attractions offered by Dr. Muck: | “Jeanne d’Arc,” dramatic conde: Cheese 
Frederick Converse was given a hearing’ igeaprae for piano .os+ Hinton 
of his ‘Jeanne d'Arc,’’ and his wide pop- Mr. Converse’s guite Pap ieepsenyts 
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form for which it was woven. How | across a still lake through a still and 
imaginative it then seems, those wh0 | shadowy forest. The savage feet heat, 
heard it, albeit imperfectly, in the theatre | the savage song rose and died and rose 


and with Mr. MacKaye’s play can still and 
warmly tecall. Because it is so fully and 
finély accomplished its purpose, it was a 
Hotable achievement in the music of the 
theatre, but by the same token it cannot 
be shifted to the concert room and keep all 
of its life and quality. 


Thus far, Mr. Converse has been essen- 
tially a composer for orchéstra and for 
the stage. His few songs leave no very 
keen or lasting imprgssion; his string 
quartet is more suggestive of skilful and 
economical workmanship than of any in- 
‘stinctive or acquired aptitude for cham- 
ber music. By inner promptings and 
outward accomplishment he is most truly 
and fully himself in the larger forms and 
‘jn dramatic mood and circumstance. So 
placed, he can make~(as he often does in 
the “Dramatic Scenes”) a modicum of in- 


again—and thrillingly at Dr. Muck’s hands 
—-when MacDowell set his Indians warring. 
The voice of wild lament that will not be 
comforted rose frone a dark, empty and 
solitary place in the dirge; and at the end 
the village had its swift revel (be it Indian 
or no). .Here once and again, perhaps, Dr. 
Muck, a little sentimentalized the music as 
he did Mr. Chadwick’s very American piece | 
a few weeks ago, but oftener he gave it a 
vividness that made it spring to life from | 
the printed page. The sombre power, the | 
wild poetry, the note of a high, strong, but | 
primitive and solitary race, all spoke in | 
the performance. And yet, and_ yet—the 
music did not bring the full and transport- | 
ing pleasure, the fine esthetic satisfactions, | 
the recurring thrill, the sense of a unique | 
and persuasive personality that come : 


warmly and absorbingly from MacDowell’s | } 


Hollis Hunnewell, with Mrs. John L. 


| Spiration go a long way by the ingenuity, 
YWeeling and imagination with which he 
brings it to orchestral utterance. Mac- 
Dowell on the other ‘hand, had this in- 
stinctive aptitude and feeling for the 
smaller musical forms and for less dra- 
“matic and more lyric mood and circum- 
Stance: He is most natural, individual, 


and of his finest traits in his piano son- | 
‘atas, his songs, and this short piano. 


piano sonatas and from some of his 


“sketches” and ‘idylls’’ and songs. He 
could not make the many and obstinate 
voices of the orchestra serve him as hée 


| could compel the single voice of the piano. 
He plied them more by will and thought | 


than by instinctive aptitude and feeling. He 


was no weaver of tonal tapestries, no) 


painter of tonal frescoes. His were the 
smaller palette and the smaller canva.. 


larity swelle 2 -owd. E ‘ine | 

phys Were | pe  CrON ee: Katherine | the music to Percy Mackaye’s drama 

Goodson, who was a picture in. white, whi i 

rbd Reseed By Gays Pee . ch was produced in Philadelphia 

silk, with glistening gold embroidery, | 

Lanne ‘iri cm and played here a little over a year ago 

rendered a concerto written by her hus- “a 

band. Mr. EHinton. aud Macbowéll’ was! ot? poston ‘Theatre, With See 
Beh riety | lowe as the Maid of Orleans. Mr. 


honored 
Sothern at the tim , 
Seen in the entrance crush were Mrs. t his plays Acata we preheco. 


| | P 
Gardner; Mrs. James T. Bowlker, Mrs. | music, and ne provided an orchestra of 
Wirt Dexter, Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, | @ competent conductor. Unfortunatel) 
Mary Ashton, Mrs. Oliver Crocker Ste-/ he gig not reckon on the indifference ot 
vens, Mrs. Walter Scott Fitz, Mrs. Les-| the audience. | 

ter Leland, Mrs. Frederick Ayer, Mrs., In Boston the entr’actes were heard 
John C. Phillips, Mrs. George Lee, Miss_ bree olga hi a those who were inter- 
Wainwright, Juliet Higginson, Mrs. Neal’ gome men left choir mente, Dresiaenene 
Rantoul, Rosamond Dixey, Mrs. Karl..in search of fresh air, and returned 
Muck, Mrs. Richard Hamlin. Jones, Ma- foined th hg Srew orks. tee se 
rie Celeste Stranahan, Mr. san Mrs, WW OU OE 303 Cr Charge” by 
Wallace Goodrich, Stewart ; ivertt ret with: ee ee ee 


respectable size, for a playhouse, and 


aird, Mrs. g@jverting ossip. There was much 
ng. he music was lost in the 
Soon after this performance the 


man. Mrs. James Lowell Putnam, Mrs. 


T. PP. Gooding, Mrs. Benjamin IF. Pit-/ ough 
Edwin U. Curtis, Mrs. William Ames, , SUlje was played at an orchestral con- 


Mrs. Gordon Abbott. Mrs, George Cush-/| 0@ led by Mr. 


) ocdrich, in Jordan 
ing, Mrs. B. F. Bates. Mrs. George C. 


Hall, and it then made a pleasing im- 


Lee, Jr., Miss Hardy, Mrs. John Reece,’ Qression, as descriptive, or suggestive 


Mrs. Nathan Matthews, Mrs. C. Dowse,| music without an 
Miss Eleanor Cotton, Miss Grace ld-: tion with the play 
wards, Mrs. W. P. Shreve, Miss Stack-' | 
pole and many-more of the devotees. 


inevitable associa- 
Ae Ti eerste “Et ala ie 
erformance n 

firmed this mpression. . | 


————— _ Mr. Converse has not attempted to 


86 & symphonic poem in five m 
ments, a wor laid out on broad ea. 
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riew, fils 7 should be taken in the 
it in which it was composed. 
I aR be granted at once that the 
white 6 Hymn” is purely theatrical and 
out marked significance for concert 
ifposes, and that as a concert piece 
n6 interest of the finale is not sustained 
ie the beginning to the end. Yet in 
is very finale there are beautiful pages 
| the ending has genuine pathos. 
ae other movements, “In Domre- 
Ry. “Pastoral Reverie” and “Night 
isions,” have excellent qualities. The 
elodic lines are clear, flowing and 
ndividual. There is a sense of dra- 
matic contrast and a marked richness 
of orchestral color; above all there is 
the successful expression of a sym- 
pathy with a heroine, a sym- 
pathy that is not allowed to become 
either weakly sentimental or bom- 
bastically heroic; in a word there is 
the expression that comes from the 
exercise of the imaginative faculty. 

Nor is it necessary to know the text 
of the drama in order to share the 
various moods of the composer. Fur- 
thermore, in his expression of thought 
Mr. Converse is here freer and more 
spontaneously poetic both in Iyric 
flight andin oy jeer suggestion than 
in some of his more important and 

receding works. The overture would 

@ a More complete and rounded whole 
if the last few measures were omitted. 
They are not only superfluous; they 
ae tat bot and without effect, the mood 
and line of thought which a sensitive 
hearer feels should bring the logical, 
inevitable conclusion. 

There are charming orchestral pictures 
throughout the work. The blending of 
timbres and the succession of timbras 
are often arranged with uncommon 
skill; this igs to be observed especially in 
the ‘‘Pastoral Reverie.’’ It should also 
ba remarked that although Mr. Converse 
employs a very large orchestra, some of 


his most striking effects are gained by, 


apparently simple means; by an exquli- 
cite sense of the value of tints and demi- 
tints in his orchestral] painting. 
r. Hinton’s concerto was played in 
Boston for the first time. When it was 
layed at the last Worcester. festival 
te Mme. Katharine Goodson, the com- 
poser’s wife and the pianist of last 
evening, the piece seemed well suited 
to the virtuoso’s purposes. Last night 
the concerto seemed on the whole labo- 
riously constructed, without real melo- 
dic charm; music that is not a lucid 
expression of the composer’s§ inten- 
tions, however honorable they may 
have been; music that suggested man- 
ufacture by contract labor. Mme. Good- 
g60n played with nervous energy and 
brilliance of mechanism, and displayed 
a spirit of wifely devotion. 


Dr. Muck and the orchestra gave a 


most eloquent interpretation of the 
“Dirge’’ in MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian’’ suite. 


The ‘‘Dirge’’ itself is the crowning glory 


of a highly original and engrossing work. 


his lamentation might be that of the 
There is nothing of the 
luxury of woe; there is no conventional 


dying race. 
music for ‘‘threadbare crape and tears.” 


There is the dignity of man who has 
who has 
known the voices of the day and of the 
night on lonely prairie and in sombro 
forest. There is serene yielding to fate. 


been familiar with nature, 


foal, He wrote music 
th the playhouse in 


is the branch that might have grown 
full straight, . “ ‘ 
_ And burned is Apollo's laurel bough.” 


MUSICAL. 
Site MATTERS 


ee ee 
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Longest of the Season's 
Symphony Concerts. 


Converse, MacDowell and 


Hinton Represented, 


‘Grand Opera Promises— 
Current Events. 


Dr Muck's Anglo-American Sym- 
phony program, the 17th of the season, | 
was of generous proportions, nearly | 
two and one-quarter hours being 
quired fer playing the “Jeanne dad’ Arc” 
scenes by Frederick S. Converse, .Av- 
thur Hinton’s D minor concerto for 
piano and orchestra and edaward Mac- 
Dowell’s “Indian’’ orchestral suite. 
Mme Katharine Goodson played the 
piano. pait in ithe Linton concerto, 
| Which represented the Inglish: division 
of the program, This and the Converse 
work were given’ for the first times at 
these concerts. | - 

Mr Clonverse originally wrote the 
“Teanne d’Are’ music for. the drama 
produced by Miss Marlowe and Mr 
Sothern in 196 and subsequently the 
composer revised his work and ampli- 
tied it for a large orchestra. Since It 
was perfermed in Jordan hall about u 
year age further changes have been 
iuade in portions of the score, but the 
fundamenta) structure remains the 
sume, and its idylie tone pictures sug- 
gesting incidents in the lfe of the 
Frenen girl hercine and martyr are 
ugain welcome, and especially so when 
shown in vivid and effective contrasts, 
which was the case under Dr Muck’s 
direction. ' 

The five divisions are admirably va- 
ried. In the first the hint at battles to 
come is skiifully woven into the gentler 
measures representing peace, the latter 
idea being developed in pastoral -form 
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in new _ combinations, working up a 
grund ciimax just before, the exquisite 
melody at the close which is in 
nature ef an apotheosis. The work is 
one of great merit, and although mod- 
crn aud very effective is not abstruse 
ancl overnurdened With dissonants and 
cross-harmonics to produce effects. 

Phe former coniunendation of 
‘scenes’ holds good now, and the or- 
chestral work brought out in new liggt | 
their many fine passages. 

Mme Goodson, as soloist in the Hin- 
ton piano concerto, gave a brilliant ex- 
hibition of her attainments, in 
the velocity of finger work under yva- | 
rious conditions was, dazzling; and tne | 
facility of technique did not impair the 
limpidity of playing in pianissiimo, 
Which is frequently the case. And In 
chord passages in fortissimo she was 
in most instances able to hold her own 
With the orchestra. 

The coneerto, which 


written 
her husband, shows 


eis : Goodson’s 
bilities to excellent advantage; but she } 


was 
Mme 


by | 


exceptional power and a general enco- 
{/mium for her performance as a whole | 
; really is 


; The beauty 


praise enough 
of her crisp, delicate and | 

| sparkling pianissimo in the second | 
| movement will not soon be forgotten by } 
' those who heard it, and the energy und 
| verve of the last movement was nearly | 
| When association with the | 

| orehestra is considered, The artist was | 
\ 


at this time. | 


'rapturously applauded and called back | 
several times, 
The “Indian” suite by MacDowell is | 
familiar, but a repetition of this ster- } 
ling Work again shows its werth as.a 
contribution to musical literature. Con- 
ceived in a broad and patriotic spirif, 
the lamented composer worked out ideas 
according to his own high stavdard, anil | 
illustrated ‘his pictures in & musical | 
form, full of poctic characteristics, 
Allin all, the orchestra was more, s.at- | 
isfactory in interpreting this work than | 
in the other two. The quaint and typi- | 
cal “Indian” motifs, the “love song,’ | 
which gave the wood winds their | 
chances; the roughly strenuous war- || 
iime dances, which gave all the intone- ¢ 
ments something to do, and the “Dirge” | 
were each made interesting, und held 4 
the auditors despite the length of the | 
program, And the jollitv of the ‘‘Vil- | 
lage Festival’ was indisputably in ¢vi- 
dence, so Zayly was it rushed through 
tor the first time the name of Bala-, 
kireff, one of the leading Russian com- ' 
posers, will appear on a Boston Sym- | 
phony program this week. He will -be | 
represented by his symphony in C miner, | 
the one work of the kind he has writ- | 
ten. It was played for the first time in | 
this country bv the Chicago orchestra | 
in Jamiary., 1907, and was announced for F 
performance by the Russian society in | 
|New York, but for some reason was | 
not given. | 
Mr lLoetiier’s ‘A Pagan Poem,’’ 
had such a success — 
concerts earlier 
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in the season, will. be 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 2 | 

duly PROGRAMMB, . W»« 4 A oh 

Converse—Dramatic Scenes from 
ad’ Arc.’’ 

Hinton—Piano concerto in D minor. 

Pianist, Mme. Katharine Goodson, 

MacDowell—‘‘Indian Suite.’’ 

An American and English programme! 
For once Germany and Russia and France 
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were put upon the shelf and the Anglo-r 


Saxons ruled. 
digestible in spots. 

Converse’s Scenes from “Jeanne @’ Are” 
sustained the good impression we had 
formed of it when heard under Mr. Wal- 
lace Goodrich’s leadership, in Jordan Halt. 
It might be shorter and the finale might 
be less yague, but there is a firm grasp 
of the subject, an absolute mastery of’ the 


Yet the programme was In-" 


} 
| 


orchestra, and good poetic instinct in the : 


work. 
orchestral than vocal, His ‘‘Job’’ is to be giv- 
en in Hamburg shortly, but we wish that 
Germany might make his acquaintance 
through his jess severe and more romantic 
orchestral music. 


The opening movement of his ‘‘Scenes" 


| (they are more ambitious than a ‘“‘Suite’’) 


‘In Domremy,’’ is to our mind, one of the 
finest movements in American orchestral 
Its suggestion of village chimes, its 
rustic second. theme, its development of a 
simple two-noted, Iambic, figure, its strong 
contrasts its brilliant end (its piccolo 
yhrases sugeest the end of Beethoven’s 

‘Eemonit’’ overture) all these points com- 
bine to make a wery dignifind atul inter- 
esting movement. 

The succeeding Pastorale introduces some 
effective English horn playing, which. was 
excellentiy executed. The “Night Vision” 
bezan like a beautiful ‘‘Waldesweben,”’ a 
moonlight picture that might compare with 
Schumann’s graphicality in this direction. 
In this the unusual Celesta, a set of bell- 
chimes combined with wooden sounding- 
boards, and infinitely sweeter than the 
Glockenspiel, was used very effectively. 

The finale, already intimated, we do 
not find so powerful as other parts of the 
work. This ingenious summing up was 
necessary. It would have been 
better to have ended with the battle-scene, 
which would make a giorious climax, This 
movement is one of the finest 
parts the work. it is full of what 
Shakespeare would mark—‘‘Alarums and 
excursions,’ but: it is intelligible in the 
midst of its fury. It is far more coherent 
than the rough and tumble fight which ' 
Strauss has given in his ‘Heldenleben.’’ | 
The working up of the grand ola mediaeval 
hymn forms a noble end to the movement 
and would, musically if not historicalls 
make an effective conclusion to agg ras 
movements. : 


as 


of 


i EN me ee 


The new concerto by Mr. Arthur Hinton, 
although effective in its finale, is a some- 
what labored work. It gave very few 
points of melodic ease: the attention of the 
auditor was strenuously claimed in every: 
measure. The development of a four-noted 


The genius of Mr. Converse is more. 





kettle-drum figure was not quite so” 
to follow -as- the treatment of a somew 


similar idea by ‘Beethoven in his. yeron ra 


concerto, All through the first movement 
matters were turgid and not easily grasped. 
But the second movement was more grace- 
ful and dainty with its idealization of a 
waltz-rhythm and its piquant contrasts. 

The-Andante was in the nature of a long 
introduction to the finale. It was in a 
preluding and improvisational vein, al- 
though, as in every part of the work, there 
was some ingenuity of figure treatment. 
This thematic development (especially in 
the first movement) proved Mr. Hinton an 
able musician, a skilful composer, but he 
should not allow his learning to obscure 
the melodic and romantic side, 


The finale had some fierv and brilliant 
treatment. There was a martial and tiri- 
umphant vein in one of its themes, ther 
was a fine working up to a climax, and 
there was an exciting stretto and coda. 
| It is, we think, the first movement that 
over-weights this concerto, for the second 
and last movements have many points: of 
beauty. 

Mme. Goodson played the work like a 
consummate artist. Happy the composer 
who has her as his interpreter. Every 
' point of the work was given with loving 
care, such. as Clara Schumann used to be- 
stow upon the piano works of her great 


husband. The delicacy of the second MOve-. 


ment, the pensive character of the An- 
dante and the tremendous energy. of the 
finale were all excellently given. The bra- 
vura of the end was incomparably fine. 
The audience responded heartily to this 
climax and recalled Mme. Goodson three 
times. 

Tien came MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian Suite.’’ 
Dr. Muck did not conduct this with a 
tomahawk and the orchestra refrained 
from war-whoops. The work scarcely 
made as great an impression on the re- 
viewer as when it was given by Emil] Paur. 
The Dirge was drawn out to such a slow 
tempo that it nearly fell apart (possibly 
a “Grave’’ movement fits best to a Dirge), 
and the galloping off of the warriors in 
the third movement could have been made 
more graphic. 

We dislike to see the marks of expression 


in the English language, as MacDowell has | 


used them. The present writer (in his 
| Dictionary of Music) has stated the case 
| as follows:— 


“Although Schumann and Wagner use Ger- 
ian terms in their works, and Berlioz and the 
Cesar Franck school, French, Italian is the 
preferable tongue for musical terms, for the 
following reasons: ist. It has priority. It was 
the first language used in this field, and has 
been in almost universal use for three centuries. 
2d. It is impossible to allow each composer the 
use Of his native language. If Liszt had used 
Hungarian, Tchaikowsky Russian, Dvorak RBo- 
hemian, Grieg Norwegian, etc., we should find 


ti ome 


using. radian onl, 


‘this work of any great importance.) The 


Indian songs were too local, too tribal, io 
become really national folk-music in any 
true sense of the word. Of course it did 
not much matter where the themes came 
from, for they were MatcDowellized. One 
could give a great composer a theme from 
a pupil’s finger-exercise and hé would he 
able to make something musical out of it 
by thematic treatment, as the French cook 
was able to make a palatable dish out of 
an old glove. 

The Indians in this Suite are inclined to 
Wagnerism and are ready to discharge 


Nor is.the use cat real c eden hemies 3 


muted horns and clarinettes on the siirht- 


est provocation, 
The beauties of the work need no re- 


statement. It is a poetic and: impressive 


A 


many more difficulties in the matter than in ' 


the use of a single language. 3d. Musical no- 
tation is a single, universal, written language. 


Such a language requires an equally universal 


set of tempo or expression-marks. Exactly as in 
affairs of state, diplomats have chosen the 
Prench language as the universal tongue, music 
j as chosen ITtalian as her languape of tempo 


and expression-inarks; and we urge upon @é/ery 


| 


: 
| 
| 


picture, and in Europe it is likely to arouse 


especial interest as ethnological music. Bu 


after reneated hearings we do not rank it 
quite as great as some of MacDowell's | 


other orchestral composition, although it is 
always worthy of a high place in the 
tive repertoire. Louis C. Elson. 
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UNUSUAL INGIDE 


WARK SYMPHONY 
CONCERT 


Vr —— 
‘“Hands-Across-the-Sea”’ Program, 
Directed by Eminent German 
Conductor—Glockenspiel Adds Its 
Harmony. 


Unusual incidents and arrangements 
made the Symphony concert of Saturday 
night memorable. In the first place the 
program was entirely English-Ameri- 
can—the “Jeanne d@’Are’’ music of F. 33. 
Converse, who, though a _ native if 
Newton and a resident of Westwood, 
is classed among the Boston composers, 
the concerto in D minor for piano and 
orchestra, written by Arthur Hinton of 
London, and MacDowell’s “Indian” 
suite, written when the lamented com-y; 
poser was living in Boston, and dedi- 
cated to the Symphony Orchestra and 
its conductcor at that time, Emil Paur. | 

Two of the composers honored with. 


places on the program were present it 
the eoncert—Mr. Converse and Mr. 
Hinton. However, neither one of them 
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OR SALE—At cost, SYMPHONY TICKETS. , 


wle applause. There 

was a me oe 1 for Mr. Converse, but 
Be held his seat firmly and modestly. 
Dr? Muck responded until he got sus- 
picious of the intent of the applause 


and shrugged his shoulders as if to in- 
quire what it was all about. 


Tribute to Dead Composer. 
As for the third composer, Mae- 
Dowell, this was the first time one of 
his works appeared on a Symphony 


program since his death late in Janu- 
ary. The dirge—the fourth movement— 

made it seem particularly appropriate. 
And possibly on account of the memo- 
rial nature of the number the audience, 
with the exception of a few, remained 
seated until the number, which was the 
last on the program, had been entirely 
performed. 

Only those who have ever witnessed 
the customary 9.55 rush can appreciate 
the deep significance of this tribute to 
the compoger. 

The soloist of the evening, Mme. 


Katharine Goodson, in privata life is - 


Mrs. Arthur Hinton. Hence on + bbe 
occasion she played her husband’; 
music. Here was still more emphasis 
upon the Anglo-Saxon nature of the 
attractions. And to think that this 
hand-across-the-sea or blood-is-thicker- 


than-water. occasion should have been / lack of definiteness. 


presided over by a distinguished visitor 
from Berlin. However, Dr. Muck is 
patient and catholic, full of spirit and 


sympathy. He did his best to make > 


the concert entertaining and stimulat- 
ing, but failed. The conductor was will- 
ing, but the music was weak. 


Glockenspiel on the Stage. 
Finally, the audiénce was confronted | 


by something on the stage that looked 
like—well, some said it was a fancy | 


parlor organ and others thought it! 


might be a new-fangled console for the 
big organ at the back of the stage. 
As a matter of fact it was a glocken- | 
spiel or carillon, an arrangement of | 
bells or bars play ed ata keyboard. T . | 
player was one of the members of t : 
orchestra, who sat hidden behind the | 
eurio; and the instrument was used in 
the Converse pi:c.. It made very sweet 
and tinkly music indeed. And back in 
the southwest corner of the stage was 
a gent of heavy chimes used jin the 
pageant scene in the Jeanne d’Are 
music. 

The program of this week’s concert 
embraces a symphony by Balakireff, to 
be played for the first time; Chabrier’s 
‘Gwendoline’ overture, and a repetition 
of Loeffler’s ‘“‘Pagan Poem.’ 


on a 
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Rehearsal, $12; Ist vow, 1st balcony. Con- 


cert, $14; centre, floor; for remaining seven 
weeks. Address D.F.B., Boston Transcript. . 
| at(A): _mh 6 


A SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKET 


FOR SALE—Centre floor: price now $50. Ad- 
dress K.J.M., Boston Transcript. 
5t(A): fe 15 
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Miss Goodson at the » Sympho hony | ny Coca 


Goodson and the fis ce 
her husband’s piano concerto at the Sym-+ 
phony concert of Saturday night, but it 


proved no more interesting at a third hear-" 
ing than it had on Friday afternoon or 
five months ago at its original perform- 


ance in America at Worcester. Two virtues 
it has—it ‘‘sounds” and it gives the pianist 
due opportunity to prove artistry and re- 
source. Many of the old and classic piano 
concertos, lightly scored for small or- 
chestras in small rooms, or scored with 
little sense of instrumental values as we 
now understand them, seem paler and thin- 
ner orchestrally at every petition. On 
the other hand, some ultra-modern con- 
certos merely add a piano to the orchestra 
and then swamp it. Mr. Hinton escapes 
either pitfall; his concerto ‘‘sounds” clear- 
ly and discreetly, and it gives the pianist 
—and so far that pianist has always been 
Miss Goodson—range for finesse and for 
power, for variety of tone, rhythm and 
shading. So far as the concerto goes, it 
does gain its end as a virtuoso-piece. The 
weakness—and the weariness—of it is its 
Freedom af farm, 
“freshness of harmony, elasticity of modula- 
tion, are all admirable things. Much music 


that won the ear and stirred the fancy ” 


has been so written; but most of it had 
also a definiteness and a pungency of 
melodic invention and a warm and com- 


'municating mood that Mr. Hinton misses. 


On he goes with his subjects and counter- 
subjects, his modulations and progressions, 
and they leave barely a trace behind of 
any melodic idea, or any tangible musical 
thought. The concerto has four movements 
and episodes diversify some of them, but 
not one maintains or imparts any alluring 
or compelling mood. Miss Goodson played 
'the piano part as one who would persuade 


| her. hearers to believe in it as she believes 


in it herself, to find in it what she tries to 


find. Dr. Muck and the orchestra seconded 


her to the full. They indeed brought some- 
times a semblance of musical and emo- 
tional life into what, less sympathetically 
handled, might have seemed dry bones. 
Mr. Hinton could hardly complain of the 
performance. Rather, it was for the audi- 
ence, recalling Miss Goodson in Grieg’s 
concerto, last year, to complain of the 
music in which she had returned. 
Hi. Li. Ba 
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it OR SALE-—At cost, SYMPHONY TICKETS, 
Rehearsal, $12; lst row, lst balcony. Con- 
cert, $14; centre, floor; for remaining seven 
b., Boston Transcript. 
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Programme. 
OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Gwendoline.”’ 


(First time in Boston.) 
Pagan Poem.” (after Virgil,) op. 14, for ORCHESTRA, 


PIANOFORTE, ENGLISH HORN, and three TRUMPETS 


Scherzo: vivo: Trio, Poco meno mosso. 
obbligati. 


III. Andante. 
_ Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD, Pianist. 


SYMPHONY in C major. 


I. Largo: Allegro vivo. 


é¢ 


IV. Finale: Allegro moderato; Tempo di Polacca. 


IT. 


Symphony Hall. 
AVI. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 144, AT 8 P.M. 


The Pianofortc is a Mason and Hamlin. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


MILI BALAKIREFF, 
CH. M. LOEFFLER, 


CHABRIER, 


A. 





| 
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HONY CON 


With New Advantage for Composers, Music 
and Audience—Dr. Muck Begins His Last 
Tour—More About the New “Peter Pan” 
—A Play by Gorky in New York—An 
Organ at Keith’s—Note and Comment of 


the Day 

ae Ae Mel iG. (70% 
Theoretically, the quality of the /per- 
formance at the Symphony concert of Sat- 
urday nigat should excel that of Friday 
afternoon, and an additional rehearsal on 
Saturday morning has happened more than 
once when the conductor was not satisfied 
with what he had heard the day before. 
Practically, the concert of Saturcsy does 
not always better its predecessor; some- 
times indeed the advantage Nas. been on 
the other side, but last week the event ful- 
filled the theory to the letter. On Friday, 
for example, Chabrier’s overture to “Gwen- 
doline’ seemed dimmed by Mr. Loeffler’s 
“Pagan Poem” that preceded it. Saturday 
“night it shone and it strode. Its sonorities 
swelled and shouted and clanged again; its 
rhytams kept their tumult; the music swept 
forward—and ‘this time up—to the mighty 
song of the warriors of. Valhalla. Theatri- 
cal music, if one likes, and rightly because 
Chabrier was writing for the theatre, but 
as truly Viking music as though some com- 
poser of tne North had written it. “They 


smote with their shields,” goes one of the , 


‘old chronicles of these Norsemen, and Cha- 
rier, almost alone of modern composers, 
has really smote in the theatre for ‘them.. 
Saturday evening, too, Dr.. Muck and his 
men played Mr. Loeffler’s poem with a fuller 
intensity of mood and of accent than they 
have gained before. It is difficult music 
in itself; but the difficulties are only means 
to the keener imparting and emphasis 
of what.it would convey. They exist, so 
to say, to be burned away for the listeners 
by the insistent passion with which the 
composer wrote and: by ‘the equal passion 


with which conductor and men should give | 
|. ality. 


his music voice. “A Pagan Poem” should 
speak for itself as music of beauty and 


power; it should speak yet more eloquently | 


for the intensity of feeling that stirs in 
every measure of it, Saturday night more 
than ever before, the listener could feel tnis 
intensity, and from end to end it had a new 
poignancy and a new vividness. It was as 
though Dr. Muck had at last gone to the 
heart of the music, and so assimilated all 


that he found there and so made it a part of 


himself tnat he could' give it a new free- 
dom and a new intensity of utterance. His 
men were like him, and the performance 
brought irresistibly the spell, the passion, 
the humanity of the music. 

Perhaps it was such a performance that 
made the: piece seem so. truly the ‘‘Pagan”’ 
poem of Mr. Loeffier’s title. Mr. Loeffler 


- . 


pression 


‘humanized the verses that originally: set 


it. seemed .on Saturday, music of pagan 
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and the delicate: precision’ of f 
ing that such a ‘musical: venture might 
vite, Rather, he has: broadened, deepened, 
spark to his imagination, It is the passion 
of his own responsive moods that glows | 
and cries in his music. Yet, it is still, as 


spirit and a pagan world. Every imagi- 
native listener finds what he may in Mr. 
Loeffler’s music, but it is hard to escape 
the suggestion, at the very beginning, of a 
mood like that of some Puvis de Chavan- 
decorations, in our library, for | 
and fro among such, 
stirring trees, over such lonely | 
lawns, against such wan backgrounds, in | 
such clear pale lights, goes the sorcesess | 
of Mr. Loeffler’s poem. She is like to see } 
to some of the figures with which Puvis 
has peopled this land of his imagination. 
They walk silently on twenty walls, and 
now Mr. Loeffler has given them voice. It | 
is a pagan voice, too, the voice of a time 
and a spirit that. felt love, and loved love! 
and counted love as a4 passionate desire | 


that we moderns, unless we happen to be | 


pagan Latins and pagan Slavs (as Sicilians, 
for example, and Russians are often in re- 
ality),.may not do. And the gods them- 
selves and the mysterious beings.that peo- 
pled forest and stream and cliff and val- 
ley watched over this passionate desire. 
Spells might lure them to foster it; spells 
might persuade them to choke it. The joy 
and the pain of it was within their power. 
Mr. Loeffler’s music cries with such a de- 
sire; and tingles with such a sorcery. 
Balakireff's symphony, too, 
have more exotic quality in the perform- 
ance of Saturday night. Not that it escaped 


| the conventions of ‘national’? Russian music 


more than it had on Friday, but those con- 
ventions had the Oriental tinge which is the 
mark of Balakireff, who turns his ears 
eastward, as a perceptible German tinge 
sometimes colors Glazouroff’s music as he 
listens, in spite of himself, to the west. This 
Oriental suggestion and glamor, now more 
keenly. felt and fully expressed, gave the 
symphony .@ fresher interest and individu- 
Its insistent repetitions began to 
justify themselves in the Oriental passion 
for reiteration, and Balakireff could beat 
his drums and: beat. his. cymbals with 
Oriental delight in them. Yet the virus 
of that older and more gophisticated West 
does stir in these self-absorbed Slavs, and 
they seem sometimes to be confessing in this 
reiteration and this din, their effort and 
their inability to give their. music the body 
and the significance that the West achieves 
by more complex means. Vodka is good 
to drink—and heady—on occasion. It 
en exotic tang that ‘surpasses 
Ralakireff’s music. But most of us come 
back gladly to the wines and spirits—mus!- 
cal or other—of a less primitive raed and 
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FADED TEXT 


A NEW. NAME AT THE SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS 


The Composer Whose Symphony Is to Be 
Heard for the First Time Tomorrow— 
His Peculiar Place and Irfluence in Rus- 
sian Music—His Busy Career and Pres- 
ent Seclusion—His Music in the Larger 
and the Smaller Forms and Its Traits— 


The Man as Intimates Have Seen Him. 
SPO wielys FL. ‘Jo% 


PY EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL 


cree me ee - 


It is nerhaps unnecessary to assert that 
the so-called school of com- 
posers occupies a distinctive position in the 
evolution of modern music. For ther 
works, aside from the intrinsic qualitiss 
they possess as music, refiect two important 
tendencies which have exerted a wide influ- 
ence. One is the intimate association of 
Russian mythology and folk-lore in sym- 
phonic composition and in opera, as a 
means of evoking imaginative sensibility in 
composer and listener alike; the other an 
insistent predilection for employing folk- 
song as thematic material to arrive at™) 
more definite national flavor. For these 
features of their art, they owe the primal 
initiative in great part to the quiet enthu- 
Slasm, the pedagogic insight and the virtu- 
ally patriarchal authority’ of Mily Balak- 
ireff, whose name will.appear on the pro- 
sramme of the Symphony Concert for the 
first time this week. An earnest if not pro- 
lific composer, retiring and modest, as far 
as pushing his works toward publicity or 
performance is concerned, he has, never- 
theless, written music of a charm and sie- 
nificance that deserves attention in addition 
to his really eminent services as a »ropa- 
gandist. | 


Neo-Russian 


Mily Alexeievitch Balakireff was born at 
Nijni-Novgorod, Jan. 2, 1837. it is said 
that he owed instruction in the rudiments 
of music to his mother, but the most signifi- 
cant influence in his early yvears was his 
association with Oulibicheff, a Mozart en- 
thusiast and biographer, and the author of 
a pamphlet decrying the later works of 
Beethoven, In Oulibicheff’s library Bala- 
kireft learned to know the classic master- 
pieces, while his private orchestra taught 
him something of the elements of orchestral 
effect. 


~ the 


| the 


-~technical 


‘for composition. 


cdom was in the air. 


5 Lomakin, 


, >tassoff, founded the Free School of Music 


~ school 


, und Moussorgsky for 


Moreover, life in the provinces re- | our school. 


Jlinka’ 
real source of Russian nationale 
music, at that time smarting under t ie 
indifference with which his national oper a 
“Russian and DLudmilla”’ 3 
ceived. For Glinka 
him a possible continuator of his own 
work. In, a short time Balakireff became > 
the apostle of an organized effort in the 
direction of a nationalist movement in 
music. The first to be attracted to his 
Standard was César Cui, then a sub-lieu-- 
tenant in the corps of engineers, and later 


had been re-" 
readily perceived inh 


mi 


& professor of fortification. 
The next adherent was Modeste Mous-— 

sorgsky, who had resigned from the arm 

In order to devote himself to music, Later 


| Nicholas Rimsky-K 

y as nsky-Korsakoff. the nav 

pas > naval offi- 
were 


and Alexander Borodin 
added to this group. The basis of 
Balakireff’s instruction was a thorough 
analytical discussion of the nadterslalan 
of musical literature from Bach to Berlios 
Liszt and Wagner, not in a conventional 
manner, but independent. of tradition: a 
careful consideration, in the case of are 
chestral works, of the means of obtaining 
inst rumental effect. He aimed ai. formas 
lating the esthetic doctrines underlying” 
| various forms ,of composition, rather. 
than a mere preoccupation with their 
construction. Finally he strove 
exhortation to originality of 
Style and expression to secure the adoption — 
of Russian folk-song as a thematic basis 
for lt is pointed out that this 
insistence upon individual liberty of ex- 
pression came shortly after the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, when the awakening 
necessity for personal and intellectual free- 
} To increase the scope 
of his activity, Balakireff, in 1862, with 
the assistance of the choral conductor, 
and the musical critic Vladimir 


the ehemist 


by active 


in St. Petersburg. 


? For. a time this school 
exercised a real 


and beneficial influenee, 
One important result achieved by this. 
was that at its concerts Bala- 
kireff produced works by Borodin, Cui 
the first time, In 
1869, Balakireff was appointed director of 
the Imperial Chapel, and conductor of the 
Imperial Russian Musical Society. 

In the concerts of the latter society Bala- 
kireff also did much to promote the inter- 
ests of his disciples by giving their works. 
After some years, however, the free school 
came to an end. Of the causes which led 
to its abandonment, Borodin wrote to Mad- 
ame Karmaline (a niece of Glinka): -“You 
have doubtless heard of the disruption of 
It is not astonishing, So long 


mote rt *O¢ < : . 4 
te from the great capitals of St. Peters- . as we were eggs laid by one hen (and thar 


burg and Moscow 
instil a love for 
mained an abiding factor in his musical 
creed. At the age of twenty, after a course 
of study in the University of 
came to St. Petersburg prepared to preach 
the gospel of nationalism in music at a time 


undoubtedly tended to | 


hen Balakireff) we were all more or legs” 


folk-song which has re- ' alike: but when the young chickens came 
out of their shells each one clothed himself 
in different feathers, and when our wings” 
Kazan, he i had grown each one flew away in a differ. 
ent . direction,”’ S 


Nevertheless Balakireff’s’ 


work in | 


missionary formulating the limes’ 
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seeing produced many orchestral composi- 
tions in which folk-song. formed much of 
the constituent material, as well as many 
‘operas Whose plots. were found in tales 


of Russian legend and folk-lore. More- 
over these traits have persisted in the most 
characteristic Russian music to the present 
time. For many years Balakireff has led 
a life of seclusion from public service, al- 
though he has continued to compose and 
publish revisions of earlier works. 


ne 


If, as a composer, Balakireff has not at- 
tained either the original distinction or the 
mastery of expression acquired by some of 


‘his younger adherents, he has nevertheless 
‘produced some works of indubitable signifi- 


cance. He does not manifest fertility of 


‘invention, or uniform quality, but his com- 
positions are 
earliest works are three overtures, one on | 


seldom His 


uninteresting, 
Spanish themes (composed in 1857, rewrit- 
ten in 1869), at the instigation of Glinka; 
one on Russian themes (one of which ap- 


peared twenty years later in the finale of | 
symphony) ¢ dating | 
from 1858;and lastiy one on Czechish themes | 
im- | 


Tschaikowsky’s fourth 


composed in 1867. Of greater musical 
sical importance was the incidental musie 
(overture and entr’acts) for a performance 
of *“‘King Lear,’’ dating from 1861. This 
overture, doubtless in a revised version, 
was published in 1904. It has a definite 
programme, and reveals able differentiation 
of characters and mood, but hardly 
Jevel of Shakspeare’s tragedy. In 1862, 
Balakireff composed a symphonic’ poem, 
“Russia,’’ for the one thousandth anniver- 
sary of the Russian empire, founded, as one 
might naturally suppose, on national melo- 
diés. It is said that this work was in- 
tended to summarize the various epochs in 
Russian history. A symphonic poem, “In 
Bohemia’’ (composed in 1867, revised and 
published in 1906) and a symphony (1898) 
to be played here tomorrow § have 
thematic material Czechish and Russian 
folk songs respectively. 

These latter works display the zealous 
nationalist, rather than the individual poet 
which Balakireff’s best compositions pro- 
claim him. His instrumental masterpiece 
is undoubtedly his symphonic poem ‘'Tama- 
Ba’’ (1877-1884), after ra peem bv Lei- 
“montoff. Its theme is the Georgian prin- 
“ess Tamara. In the narrow pass of Dar- 
“inl. where the river Terek roars amidst the 
OVists\ rises 2 ancient tower. Hers lived 
‘the Princess Tamara, who is described as 
having the aspect of an angel, a demon in 
her theughts, at once cruel, wily and di- 
‘vine. At her seductive appeal the passers- 
by entered to take part in wild nocturnal 
festivities. Throughout the night the cries 
of the revellers were heard, but at dawn 
the sounds ceased abruptly with a sinister 
and dread silence. The Terek alone broke 
‘the, quiet, boiling furiously, sweeping. be- 


his main principles had become an estab- white shadow sent 


lished fact. He had the satisfaction of beloved, a~ farewell - 


the | 


for | 


eat 2 ch Ni nate ‘be dy: of 'Té m are’ 
r, while she at the window like 
forth an adieu to the 
which | preathed a 
tender intoxication. The voice which ut- 
iered it had such gentleness that its ac- 
cents, penetrated with promise, seemed to 
depict a near and immense happiness. 
Ralakireff has treatea this fantastic sub- 
ject. with repressed mystery, ferocity and 
poetic tenderness. , Here he rises above 
fhe ardent nationalist to become a poet of 
imaginative and poignant utterance. ‘“Ta- 
mara’ is unique among his orchestral 
works, and to a certain extent almost 
solitary in the musical literature of his 
nation. In it his fancy has been fired by 
the memories of. his early travels in the 
Caucasas. Here the atmosphere of Ori- 
ental Russia has awakene. in him a fulness 
of expression which he has scarcely sur- 
passed. 

As a 
has produced a 
They show an individual 
ful piano style, harmonic 
and refinement, and much. grace of person- 
alitv. Some of them are written in a virtu- 
oso idiom which is a bar to popularity, 
ethers full of charm and poetry belong in 
the category of salon music, although of 
an elevated order. He has also made 
brilliant and effective transcriptions, 2 


q * ba’ 


.o 


of pieces. 
and = grate- 
originality 


long list 


Spanish melody by Glinka, arrangements “t | 
an 


the same author’s “Jota Aragonese” ‘ 
“Komarinskaja,’’ and a song, “The Lark, 
which has figured to some extent on con- 
cert programmes. There is also a brilliant 
fantasy on themes from Glinkajs opera, 
‘fA Life for the Tsar.’ Stimulating and 
interesting as these pieces are, it has re- 
mained for the Russian Orient 
arouse Balakireff to his most individual 
achievement in piano music, the Oriental 
fantasy ‘‘Islamey’’ on Georgian themes. 
Here is a work absolutely sui generis in 
the whole range of. piano literature. Of 
gorgeous and exotic imagination, with 4 
wholly novel piano style that in some Tre~ 
spects eclipses even the brilliant idiom of 
Liszt, in its emotional contrasts, skilf'u 
and unusual modulations and spontaneous 
treatment it displays a genius which Balaki- 
reff has never equalled in all his writings 
Liszt was devoted to the piece, 
and lost no chance to make it known. it 
has been played in Boston by MacDowell. 
Siloti, Carlo Buonamici, Harold Bauer, JO- 
gsef Hofmann and oubtless by others. 
Balakireff’s songs, of which he has pub- 
lished no less than forty, are virtually un- 
known in this country at least, although 
to some they constitute an important por 
tion of his creative work, Mrs. Newmarch 
in an article on Balakireff has this to say 
about them: ‘‘A series of songs published 
between 1858 and 1860 attest the rare quall- 
ties of a master jeweller. They are indeed 
little gems, cut in numberless facets, - 
which each reflects an exquisite and subtie 
emotion. The accompaniments to these 
songs resemble the setting of a jewel,—they 
are independent, but they enhance, they 


for piano. 
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composer for the piano, Balakireff 


again to | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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| of the Orient.” 
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ens at the centre. Such are, for exa 
the songs. ‘When .Thy Beloved Voice I 
‘Hear,’ ‘Comé to Me,’ ‘Lead Me, O Night,’ | 
‘Ecstasy,’ “The Song of the Golden Fish,’ 
‘The Song of Selim’ and a ‘Georgian Song’ | 
recreate marvellously the very atmosphere 
Mention must also be made | 
in this connection of two collections of | 
folk-songs made, by Balakireff. One of. 
thirty for piano duet, and one of, forty 
with words for voice and piano. With those 


al auiete | thé master qualities of Rubinsteinywor: 
mple, | most striking trait of his art 4 
observes, he analyzes, he teaches put 

all in a Clear light. His. motto might 

Stendahl’s: ‘To see clearly into 
Yet Balakireff could never be described 
a dry pedagogue. 


iy 


If he is a teacher, he ig 


‘of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Arensky 
study of Russian folk-song. 


they 


| arduous, self-imposed programme, I was 
ready to see him disappear as 
had come. 


Mrs. 
ferred 


closes the article re- 
with a glimpse of.the 


Newmarch 
to above 


in accordance with one’s preconceived 
ideas as to need no apology for its quo- 
tation: “A year ago, I saw him in St. 
Petersburg. It was at the birthday calc- 
bration of one of his oldest friends, M. 
Valdimir Stassoff, a family gathering to 
which [I had been invited with that 
genial, characteristically Russian omission 
of ‘standing on ceremony.’ Long be- 
fore, when I had first begun to be ir- 
terested in classic music, the personal- 
ity and talent of Balakireff. had attracted 
me especially. His was the spark of in- 
Sspiration which had kKindled not only a 
Russian musical conflagration, but even } Principally of the master who dominated 
my far off ‘individual enthusiasm. Nat- the first nationalist renaissance, Glinka. 
urally I was overjoyed at the prospect | Russians like to prolong their hospitality 
of seeing a personality so magnetic and ¥ till late hours of the night; Balakireff was 
at thé same time so retiring. He was ex- ‘he first to excuse himself, because he had 
pected at nine o’clock; the piano was ‘0 return to the country early next morn- 
temptingly left open, like a trap set for /"8: 
a timid -bird! From outward appear- - _ /!" the month of May the nights at §t. 
ance, the piano seemed to act on Bala- Petersburg are misty and uncertain as hal- 
kireff as the bait on the unfortunate ; lucinations. After midnight the sky has a 
sparrow,—it acted admirably. After Curious lurid pallor, that is neither twilight 
greeting his host, he went immediately "0r dawn. It was as if the ghost of the 
to the piano and announced his pro- day haunted the night which had caused 
gramme: ‘I should like to play you three itS death. My fantastic ideas seemed ag 
sonatas—Beethoven’s ‘‘Appassionata,’’ Cho- ‘Strange andunrealas dreams. As I hastened 
pin’s in B minor and Schumann’s in G: through the empty streets I felt as if 
minor. He started at once to play. Balakireff were a magician who had carried 
“Balakireff is not tall. I do not know his ™° back to tha y decade after 1860, which 
ancestry, but he is not at all of the tall, l py $0 fuil of faith and generous hopes—so_ 
blond type of Northern Russia. He Jis fully did I seem to have taken part in the: 
more Oriental in physiognomy. His head : °''US#!es and actual triumphs of the new 
is small, his complexion dark, his manner i 


accompaniments, kept him at the piano, 
Fle even went on talking, showing me some 
unusual rhythms in his songs, progressing 
insensibly into showing me similar curf- 
osities in his piano compdsitions. He did 
not venture to try ‘‘Islamey,” that favorite 
of Liszt’s, but 1 remember a graceful and 
seductively rhythmical waltz. 

“But the samovar was steaming on the 
table, and the odor of tea and citron, whicn 
is also seductive, spread through the room, 
Happily, Balakireff showed no indication of 
leaving. He came to the table with all the 
others and talked for a long time on music, 


Nationalist Schoo! of Russian music.” ‘. 
somewhat sober and dispirjted, but his eyes if 
are full of sympathy and fire—the true Here in Boston 

4 gpa gaps Shap ne para, As he toon Dr. Muck is suffering from a rheumatie 
Speers re piano 1 was inevitably re- or a nervous stiftening of the museles of 
minded of my past impression of Von | his right arm, so that he was barely able. 
Bulow. There bach tad something in his play- to use it in Philadelphia on Monday night 
ing to confirm this resemblance. To be ¥ when he conducted with the Symphony Or- 
vor tag Balakireff iS not a dazzling virtuoso | chestra for the last time there. In Wash- 
‘ike Paderewski, but his technique is en- | ington yesterday afternoon he did not try to 
tirely adequate. Still, on hearing him conduct, and Mr. Wendling led in. hig 
play for the first time, the brilliancy of | stead, as he will in Baltimore tonight. 5 
his performance is not the chief impres- | The likelihood is that Dr. Muck will be 
Sion; neither does he carry all before him able to take the two concerts that the. or- 
by the vitality of his emotion. A tempera- _ chestra will’give in New York on Thurs- 
ment so essentially enthusiastic, could not ~ day and Saturday; but it is a pity that such, 
be cold, but yet he has not the emotional a mischance should befall him in the 
power or the profound poetry which were of his final tour. Jranu, Wiebv.t® 1508 ow 
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thoroughly illumined, an inspired and cor ae 
genial interpreter, who constructs. the pe- 
riod and personality of a composer, ‘insteais 
. cf substituting his own vi ‘sub-- 
furnish material of priceless value for the ject. ™ views, 22: Sa op 


“On this evening after he had finished his 


his sympathetic, intellectual character. H. : 


realities,’ 
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quietly as he 
But my inspiration to say a 
few words to him in very bad Russian on 
personal side of Balakireff that seems so | the subject of his songs, and especially their. 
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today, be- 

. | ee | agner or in 
‘ his form of dramatic expression, The 
result of their agreement is tronical. 


First Performance of Com | Bertin, meee pres sand ght 
position by Balakireff 


the musical world by their orchestral 
Heard in Boston, 


music, and Balakireff has never com- 
4 pa an Per he though it is said he 
as worked on one. 
: The five also agreed that thematic 
'| material should be Russian or Russian- 
| erienta) in ane pt dan ts yyy ase 
' 7. L | character. rue Russian music shou 
LOEFFLER’S ELOQUENT | not show the marked influence of the 
r erires. Sit Italian at? ge zs couse 
bi { ) | be ussian at any cost. alakireff’s 
‘PAGAN POEM REPEATED. collection of Russian folk songs, which 
Z is = he to be excellent, served as a guide 
to the younger composers. 
i p S | did: His symphony, played last night in 
Orchestra oes D endl .|Boston for the first time, has been per-~- 
| formed in TEAS ARS, ant yee e 
tis an unusually fascinating work, on 
Work Under Dr, Muck and that well deserved performance, one 
| , that might be repeated with profit, As 
Wins Applause. Bg Rag Pat: Bag tg Bg 
7 é _ but s gniy propadie a 
, iol rnaceenntier ramos f 44, 0°49 Fg was at least sketched years before, as 
er alel- > gatlegedey ; was ‘“‘En Boheme,” which was not pub- 
By PHILIP HALE. f ished till a few years ago; as rene: 
_{t**Tamara,’ a symphonic poem, which. 
The 18th concert of the Boston Sym was begun in 1867, put aside ahd com-. 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, |} pleted in 1882. a ig 
7 h Hall. The symphony is by no means @ work | 
OK ere at REAL In br veg of continually sustained power. If it has) 
The programme was as 1ollows: exotic charm in melody, harmonic and. 
Symphony in C major Balakireff ||} orchestral color and rhythm, the charm 
ue Pagan Poem” (after Virgil)....Loeffler || that we have been taught to associate 
Overture to “Gwendoline’”’. Chabrier || with the music of eastern Russia, it 
Balakireff has been an influence in |jalso has characteristics of oriental mu- 
Russia for half a century, but his only |jsic that are not wholly agreeable to 


western ears: a delight in repetitions 
symphony was not performed until 1898, || ,¢ “9 phrase; a persistence in rhythm 


when the composer was 61 years old.||that becomes monotonous; a barbaric 


‘Litt | in || joy in glaring colors and in the beat- 
re 5 Ng a eet pe Seng gg be ing = clashing of pulsatile instru- 
| era: ments. 
Muppet ter bores herr ue eg 2 gen eho In the finale the chief theme igs a Rus- 
tion for mechanical difficulty. The few || sian folk aod - the Pasa vg eo 
other piano pleces known to us in con- } tune is named in the score, but one "us- 
certs have little distinction, The few | sian folk melody does not make a Rus- 
songs sung here have flavor, The or- } Sian symphony. This very tune is less 
chestral piece. “‘En Boheme,’’ performed picturesquely Oriental than other themes 
at Mrs. Hall’s concert in Jordan Hall} in the work. It has a rough, ‘burly hu- 
this season, is uninteresting, and it} mor, but it has not the rhythmic of 
seemed to be more Russian than Czech, | tonal suggestion of the Hast. nor has | 
although it is founded on three Czech] the quality of a fantastical improvisa- 
folk songs. We: had heard nothing be-| tion or of Janguorous sensuousness. 
fore last night that would give Bala-{| Certainly the themes of this ayropnony 
kireff a high position among compos- | have as a rule a decided profile, and, 
ers of the second rank. |apart from the _ inevitable repetitions 
Yet his influence in Russian music is}dear to the modern Russians—Tschai- 
indisputable. He was for_years the} kowsky did not escape from them—they 
head of the “Invincible Band’’—Cuil, | are often combined or used alternately 
Borodin. Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsa-| with poetic and technical skill. The in- 
koff; he taught ‘them in his own way; | strumentation is often fantastic, at times 
and even Tschaikowsky, who more than j almost bizarre, but it is generally effec- 
once described him as a colossal bore and] tive. Once or twice it seemed sy be i 
one that had turned from atheism to the judicious, as in the finale, where e 
most idolatrous superstition, courted his second theme in a fortissimo tutli was 
advice, accepted his suggestions and crit-] almost lost in the din of brass. , 
cism and dedicated two of his most im-] The first movement opens with qule 
portant orchestral works to him. The ha py es ied af hey Bh ed db Reng hoa big 
ubt at gives , 
aemaive, Shi ‘meee. oo. tan. ow in- |but with the beginning of the main body 


_lof the movement, the composer’s indi- 
ee aueitich ane tun ot er viduality begins to assert itself: there 
letter to Pauline Viardot and denied him | @re Jt egg 2% Rake er paneer le as ae. 
talent, yet he admitted in the same let- eRe econ nas Pact ine LaF on setae so 
bg nd he was & Sh “Inmvinci- of its Srintnatity and fancy; the trio is 

SES: IOSOIHOTS: OF TH8: 28 of a more conventional nature; but the 
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glory of the work. 
Mr. Loeffler’s ‘Pagan Poem,” sy 


gested by certain verses in the eighth 


eclogue of Virgil, was performed 

for the first time last November, ae 
Mr. Heinrich Gebhard was the pianist 
as he was last evening. Indeed, it is 
almost impossible to think of a perform- 
ance of the work. without Mr. Gebhard's 
assistance in the ensemble. No-one will 
ever play the piano part with greater 
comprehension of the tomposer’s inten- 
one or with keener sympathy. When 
he “Pagan Poem” was produced here 
The Herald described at length the na- 
ture of the work. It is not necessary to 
repeat the description. The performance 
last night was one of great brilliance 
and superb sonority. As before, Mr. 
Longy gave a marvellous reading of the 
solo for the English horn, 


——“Mr, Loeffler’s music will not stale with 


many repetitions, for in substance and 
in expression this “Pagan Poem” is a 
masterpiece of musical eloquence. It does 
not depend on an intimacy with the 
eclogue, and he that is anxious over the 
transliteration of Virgil’s verses into 
music will lose the rare beauty of the 
music itself, The mere recollection of the 
amorous and forsaken woman casting 
her spells to bring back her lover, the 
remembrance of the burden of her in- 
cantations—these should be sufficient for 
those who insist on a programme. 

Mr. Loeffler before this had com- 
posed muSic of indisputable origina}- 
ity, and for the expression of poetic 
and imaginative thought he had found 
for himself an individual musica] 
speech that served as the language 
of mystery and horror, of the ironic 


and the macabre, of tenderness, of: 


radiant love. With this “Pagan Poem” 
he has risen to a still greater height 
and at the same time he has sounded 


a still more emotional depth. Here 


his appeal is broader; it {s very hu- 
man; his message is not merely for 


those interested in the tendencies of 


the most advanced moderns. While 


his melodic voice {fs richer and more. 
irresistible, his orchestral rhetoric is 
still more diversified, fuller, more 
brilliant, more imposing. A composer) 
of.true- genius acknowledged the ap- 
plause last night. 


The performance of the orchestra was 


one of uncommon splendor in the sym- 


hony and in the ‘‘Pagan Poem,”’ and 
r. Muck conducted with a spirit and an 


authority that will be memorable. 


It- would be a pleasure to speak of cer- 


tain details of the performance. Thus 
Mr. Grisez, the clarinetist. played in the 
Symphony with much more sentiment 
and a finer sense of tonal contrasts than 
has been his wont of late. Thus the 
|{rumpets in Mr. Loeffler‘s poem were 


even more effective than at the first per- 
formance. 


The concert, one of the most inter- 


esting of the season, closed with a 
eeeeeons interpretation of Chabrier’s 


overture to “Gwendoline.” It is 


Often said that the untimely death of 
Bizet was the greatest possible loss 
to musical France. The death of 


er: > i los iz: : oO 3 this § “4 . | ue be iy 
gomposer hat Bed, muk to y when 
Witmace yetter a’ cruel death-in-lite- 
witness his unfinished “Briseis.” 


MUCK AND LOEFFLER 
SHARE HONORS AT 
CONCERT 


—— ee ee ee oe ee 


‘Composer of “Pagan Poem” Re- 


celves an Ovation at Saturday’s 
Symphony Production, and Con- 
ductor of Orchestra Is Encored. 


' LA 
Sevan ny cel Me fel , 

Charles Mariin Loeffler’s “Pagan 
Poem’ was’ played by the Symphony 
Orchestra’ Saturday night for the sec- 
ond time this season. This was a merite- 
ed recognition of the intrinsic value of 
this most ‘ambitious work of the former 
Symphony player. It was also welcome 
from the publie’s point of view, for the 
character’ of the composition is too 
subtle to he comprehended at a single 
hearing. Fhat the audience enjoyed the 
piece was evident in the outburst of 
applause after the performance. The 
composer had to rise twice from his 
seat and bow to his friends and ad- 
mirers. 

There was a new ‘piece on_the pro- 
gram, a symphony by _ Balakireff, 
founder of the Free School of Music inl | 
St. Petersburg and former leader of 
the group that included Cesar Cui, 
Borodin, Moussorgsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Bafakireff is best known in 
Boston through his fantasia, “‘Islamey,”’ 
which has been played here by many 


t local and visiting pianists. Tschikowsky 


has praised Balakireff’s songs... ““There 
was a time,’’ wrote the Russian giant, 
‘‘when If could not listen to ‘Selim’s 
Son’ without tears in my eyes, and now 
Il rank ‘The Song of the Goldfish’ very 
highly.’’ Both of these songs have been 
heard in Boston. At times Saturday 
night the symphony was briliant; al- 
ways it showed ingenuity and fertility 


of imagination. The audience enjoyed 


it greatly, twice recalling Dr. Muck. 
The concert ended with a_ spirited 
reading of Charbrier’s “Gwendoline” 
overture. There will be no concert this 
week, as the orchestra will be‘ on its 
fifth trip to other cities. Next week 
two symphonic poems by Gustav Strube, 
one of the members of the orchestra, 
will be a prominent feature. H 
POF A RT RST SL ; 
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Fresh letters of indignant protest have | hin Bley —_— 
come to us about the departures from cal t Re eM Salt | 
Symphony Hall at every pause in the per- |. In the i a 4 movement Balaki reff TA seep HS ae ipa La haga etl Siiiblony Gronen. 
formance of Bischoff’s symphony at the | supplies a Wealth of thematic material, tra, will.give his hearers the works of the 
‘concerts of last Friday and Saturday. Un- | so episodic and ephemeral in treatment He q be dlave- the hatenow st Rik ns cae oeetik | 
mistakably they unduly protracted a that, aside from some modulations hesv'e “us, which works he so finely rendered 
intervals between the movements, an characteristic fortissimo passages, there ge: ’ ko have’ ls ag ¢ 
annoyed Dr. Muck and those of the audi- | is little in it to suggest the influence | eh ag EE e a e aga f ee bs agghiebe et % 

absorbed in the music. | Of Russian irspiraticn. aE kL pn ime” pieces, Which sorely je : 
ence who. were . d f The second part, based upon a quaint. patience of those (and they are quite in 
| yeep ape too, onalatte cn aetaie | Waltz theme scored in a strikingly cém-’ the majority) who are lovers of the grand, 
part o e audience, es 


fr - “Dr. Muck’s Programmes — /@ writer in this column of your issue’ of} 
ip Rel “pote | 16th, regarding a change in the pro«. 
| To the Editor of the Transcript: grammes of the Symphony concerts for. the 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Muck, the able |yest of the season. I can also ‘testify: 
that the superabundance of ‘first time’. 
compositions, and ‘bombastic efforts’® 
that we have _ had — thrust. upon us. 
| this winter are far from. satisfying or 
/ enjoyable to myself, as well as to many 
| others who are regular attendants upon the. 
concerts and we long for a return to- aes 


grand and beautiful works of the old mas-_ 


plicated manner, is largely given over poetical, rhythmical music of the great 
afternoons, to leave the hall before the end leaders of the past. Cut-up, chop-stick, 
bonibastic effects is not music. Music is 
poetry, not prose, and until some of the 
would-be modern composers equal at least 
the old we of the audience have a right to 
a fair proportion of the works of 
masters that are so beautiful in design, in 
Symmetry and restfulness, and which have 
withstood the test of time. We get enough 
of discordant noises these days in the many 
activities of life—in the shop, the railway 
train, in the electric and auto car—without 
listening on the close of a busy’ week to 
Similar effects in Symphony Hall. 

A SYMPHONY PATRON 

March 16. 


of the concerts is steadily increasing, until 
it has now become almost as much a cus- 
tom as it is in the performances of opera at — 
the Metropolitan in New York. On the 
other hand, the listeners at the Symphony 
Concerts have the right to leave the hall 
when and as they choose, and no one may 
interfere with it. Courtesy to the conduc- 
tor and to the rest of the audience is an- 
other matter of which it is futile to rea- 
son or devate, but which it is good to 
practise. 


MUSICAL 
~ MATTERS 


Kighteenth Concert of | 


_ theSymphony Season. 


ran Opera Prospects Very 


Bright at the Boston. 


Recitals of the Week by 
Artists of Note. 


Gh olme. Wie lw ' LY a8 
Dr Muck opened the 18th symplony 


C major symphony by the Russian 
Balakireff, one of the new school of 
, composers. Although a prolific writer, 
he is not very well known in this coun- 
try, his minor pleces,-orchestral and 
| vocal, being about all the representa- 
tion he has had until recently. This 
Symphony, which is his only work of 
this class, is in four movements, and 
though strongly naticnal in many points 
is not violently so. There are fewer 
moments of prolonged dissonants here 
than are usual in the “new school’’ 
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| ‘“‘Pagan Poem” utilized the brass con- 


' 


program with an unfamiliar work, the 


bands deserve special mention, for upon 
| their. good work depended most of the 


combir-ed 


to a kir.d of loitering orchestration; 


an echo as it were of the melody that, 


has just been voiced. The effect is ad-. 
mirably worked out in various com- | 
binations, and against these there is a} 
Slumbering string accompaniment that 
is extremely elaborate and difficult. 
The ending is odd and unexpected in| 
character. In this movement the strin 


satisfactory results attending § this 
scherzo. 

The andante and finale are really 
in one movement. In the 
first the changing tonalities, short 
phrases and elusive lights and shades 
displayed the skill and originality of 
the composer to be of the _ highest | 
grade, and it also showed the abilities | 
of the wood-winds to successfully cope | 
with the musical difficulties set before | 
them. After soma brilliant passages | 
for the harp the strenuously accented | 
finale is reached. Here the heavier | 
Strings fall into line, soon giving way 
to the other instruments that meander 
through a perfect sea of thematic bits 
that die away one after the other midst 
intermittent fortissimo suggestions,: Sla- 
vic and not always melodic. 

The wealth of orchestral color and all 
the sterner qualities of this immensely 
complicated work were lucidly set forth, 


! 


every movement being madeimpressive, | 


though there was much fuss and fury, 
which to some ears have little or no 
musical importante. And although so- 
called Russian music suggests trum- 
pets and horns ad ltb to many people, 
in this case Mr Loeffler has in his 


tingents with more thrilling effect 
than Balakireff did in his symphony. 
Mr Loeffer’s poem, the second number 
on the program, did not suffer by prox- 
imity to the larger work. The work is 
worthy to be repeated and another 
hearing shows that it is a good solid 
composition, interesting, scholarly in 
ideas and handling. The performance 
was fine in every way and Mr Geb- 


hard repeated his excellent work at the’ 


piano. The concert closed with the 
“Gwendoline” overture by Chabrier. 

The vigor of the performance brought 
out vividly the barbaric and tumultuous 
features of g@ work that fairly rival in 
this respect similar episodes in the otii- 
er two program numbers. 

The fifth tour will keep the orchestra 
away from Boston this week. The 19th 
program, March 27 and 28, will begin 
with a suite for orchestra by Halvorsen, 
first time at these concerts. Two 
symphonic poems for orchestra. with 
viola solo by Gustav Strube and Bee- 


_thoven’s first symphony complete the 


Selections. 
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“ To the Editor of the | 
I would hereby second the motion made 


Boston, 


Dr. Muck’s Programmes Again 
To the Editor of the Transcript: 

[ think you are entitled to the thanks 
of the subscribers to the Symphony Con- 
certs for having printed in your columns 
the letter complaining of 
Dr. Muck’s programmes. I am quite 
sure the writer has justly expressed the 
opinion of nine out of ten of the subscrib- 
ers. While all agree as to the splendid ef- 
ficiency of the orchestra, and the ability 
of the conductor, the constant infliction of 
s0 much of the music of the advanced mod- 
ern German school has Siven great dissat- 
isfaction. SEASON .TICKET HOowpeEr 
March 19. 


oma lee 


Our Programmes Again 

To the Editor of the Transcript: 
Without in any way wishing to enter into 
a controversy on Dr. Muck’s programmes 
I would like to say a few words in reply to 
what ‘‘Music Lover’’ wrote in your issue of 
Friday. 
tional interest of the Symphony concerts, 
but cannot help reminding him that in the 
modern method the _ exhibition of the 
frighifu¥ example and also punishment are 
eliminated. It can hardly be necessary for 
such an audience to be subjected to listen- 


ing to such compositions as Bischoff’s Sym-. 


phony twice ‘over, to convince them that 
the Germany of the twentieth century is in 
music, as in all the fine arts, painting, 
sculpture or architecture, at a lower level 
than it has been for centuries. 


SEASON TICKET HOLDER 
March 21. 


Transcript: 


the old } 


ters whose compositions have stood the test 


of time; and we feel this is due to our 
music lovers. 


. ANOTHER SYMPHONY PATRON _ 


March 22,. 


DEFENDERS 


true ~ 
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Today’s Letters Give a New Turn to the 


Debate—Mme. Kalich Acts Her New Part 
in New York—A Pretty Theatrical Quar- 
rel in Pariswith the Academy, the Come- 
die-Francaise and the Government All 
Involved—Dr. Muck’s Neuritis—Plays for 
the Hollis and the Colonial in mae 
Rudolf Ganz’s Departure and Germaine | 
Schnitzer’s Return—Theatrical News of 


I am quite aware of the educa- | 


‘ficance and worth without leaving 


the Day IF of 


ee 


The Other Side Speaks 
To the Editor of the Transcript: 
We cannot hope to change the conserva- 
tive attitude of your two correspondents 
of March 23, towards Dr. Muck’s pro- 


sramme, but we trust their advice will not | 


be foilowed. There are many conductors 


who arg able to give us traditional inter- 
... pretation of *‘well-Known music, but theré 


are few who can reveal.to us the new as 
well as glorify the old. While we have 
such a one let us appreciate the privilege, 
and make the most of it. The compositions 
of our own day may not be as universally 
enjoyable and inspiring as art the great 
works of the past which have “stood the 
test of time,” but let us not refuse to put 


the work of our own day to a similar test, 
and let us be glad of an occasional oppor- 


tunity to judge for ourselves as to its signi- 
it to fu- 
ture generations. “ 
ANOTHER Music Lover 

March 24. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: , 

In re Dr. Muck’s programmes, may it be 
permitted me to speak who would fain be 
numbered with the ‘‘younger: set’’ but am 
constrained by the length” of regular at- 
tendance, extending over nearly twenty 


. years, at the Saturday evening concerts, 


am, notwithstanding, delighted every 
time I note a “first time’’ upon a promised 


~ 


| 
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DR. MUCK’S PROGRAMMES FIND 
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| gestion. 
‘Symphony or other similar works, would | 
“it not add mightily to the cheerfulness of 
_the evening if the programme were to state 


oly .Jacques-Daleroze, d*tIndy, Elgar, 
LoefMer—are not the names and the more_ 
or less individualized schools and trends of 
thought they represent—are not the very 
nationalities that unconsciously to the 
1earer form a background to their music—. 
are not their efforts to create something» 
different in art, sufficient to whet a musical | 
curiosity, to justify listening from the in- | 
tellectual standpoint alone? All this apart 
from the question of individual appre- | 
ciation. Granted an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the audience of those whose 
pleasurable feelings are destroyed by con- 
secutive fifths, unresolved sevenths, inex- 
perienced progressions and all the stock 
damnanda, one could forego a personal de- 
light in rich and strange orchestration, in 
Strange and symbolic ‘‘atmospheres,’’ in 
symbolic and fascinating rhythms. I had 
rather hear our Symphony Orchestra “‘tune 
up” than listen to most so-called ‘‘music”’ 
or not go at all. 

But why draw this hard and fast line 
between the old and the new? My musica! 
enjoyment is very keen when I hear good 
plain song. It is very high when I have 
the privilege of a Beethoven symphony. 
It is very eager while I listen to the ‘‘in- 
cantations’” of Mélisande. Why may we | 
not enjoy a ‘Catholic Revival’ in music, | 
and are not Dr. Muck’s programmes good 
material ad propagandam fidem—a catholi- 
city literally comprehensive, not arrogated 


me, Sibelius, © Mahler,’ “Blea | 


| as a title by one line of tradition? 


CAMBRIDGR 
March 24. 


| To the Editor of the Transcript: 


As one of the nine out of ten people who 


| are dissatisfied with the programmes of the 


Symphony Concerts, I wish to offer a sug- 
If we are to have again Bischoff’s | 


i 


“Probably last time in Boston?” 1] feel that 
my greatest limitation in attempting to un- 
cerstand the present situation lies in the 
fact that I have never met the one man in 
ten who enjoys the recent programmes. 
It is my belief that he is more rare than is | 
commonly supposed, and is, indeed, no oth- 
er than 


“The man that hath no music in himself, | 


Nor is not. moved by concord of sweet 


sounds.,”’ 


ANOTHER SYMPHONY PatTRON 
March 25. | 


The Debate on the Programmes 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 

I have clung to a theory that none but 
‘the musically gifted had much right to 
opinions about the Symphony programmes, 
and that, although the rest of us might be 

bursting with comment we are “out of it,” 
80 to speak, through our own limitations. 
The talented and the taught are our lawful 
heads. We are the submerged tenth who 
inherit nothing and are trained to nothing. 


Wy 
+ 


‘We are merely,”in” the most’ fruitle 


irresponsible ‘way, wakened to ecstatic 
tremors by sweet sounds the which we) 
have no means of making for ourselves. 
Some of. us cannot even sit down to a 
score, to read and remember. } 

But if they only guessed—the puissant 
They who reign over us—how we watch 
and listen a season through for a hint 
that the old, the immortally beautiful | 
things are to be given—why, the very vio- | 
lins of the orchestra would jump out of) 
their cases and begin playing to us before | 
the concert begins! Dr. Muck himself 
could n’t prevent it. 

They tell us—again the Olympian They 
—that they have heard these things over 
and over, and they hint to us—at least by 
giving away their tickets on Beethoven 
nights—that they are tired of listening. | 
But we are not tired! It seems not so long | 
ago that we were sitting up nights over | 
“Charles Auchester,’’ and wondering, too, 
how a Beethoven symphony really sounded. 
We found out. It sounded like something 
as incredible and as certain as heaven, and | 
like the world waking up in the spring. | 
And we are not yet sated with spring 
nor the sunrise, though both come with 
regularity and, as some maintain, too 
often. Music is not a business with us. | 
It is a means of being happy. And we | 
humbly own that those to whom it is a 
serious occupation have their right to know 
what is doing in it all over the world and 
to hear when another Beethoven or a new 
Schumann is born; but we beg them to 
allow us turn and turn about. ‘Drink fair, 
| Betsy?’ If we go sweetly (if puzzled!) 
| away, after “‘some new thing,” let it be 
| with the snug certainty that next night the 
| table will be spread for us—it will be our 
programme. ALICE Brown 
March 26. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 

I was glad to see the two letters de-' 
fending the' Symphony programmes in 
your issue of March 25, and should be 

| glad to tell “Another Symphony Patron,” 
who is one of the nine out of ten dissat- 
| isfied with them, that there are 500 peo- 
ple at every rehearsal who wait two 
hours, and often much lenger, for the 
chance of hearing the new music, as well 
as the old, of which Dr. Muck is such a 
Sympathetic interpreter. This patron, 
who has never been fortunate enough to 
meet the “one man in ten,’ might be in- 
terested to go on a “rush seat” some day. 
CONSTANT ATTENDANT 
March 27. 


It has been remarked before on this 
page that such enterprise as Dr. Muck 
has shown, and as other conductors have 
shown, in making known here novelties 
of a like character is the kind of enter- 
prise which must be unflaggingly per- 
sisted in if we are to avoid stagnation; 
better, it was said, the disclosure of re- 
peated banalities, than the failure to un- 


| 


| Hinton: 
Humperdinck; 
riage,’’ 


“cover, through a drowsy complaisancy, 
“even a minor masterpiece. Therefore it 
Was well that Mr. Reger’s piece should 
have been set before us. 
Weekly. 


Perhaps it will aid our correspondents in 
the debate which they have begun and are 
continuing interestingly and informingly, 
and make the subject matter of it clearer to 

| our readers in general, to print herewith a 
| list of the pieces that 
thus far on the programmes of the Sym- 
phony Concerts this season, With that of 
today included. To meet the course of the 
debate we have divided them. roughly into a 
classic and a modern sroup, and placed in 
the former the music of composers modern 
by date but of established place as accepted 
classics—or something less, <A Star marks 
| in both groups the pieces played for the 
first time in Boston. 
THE CLASSICS 


Bach: Suite in D major; Tocca 
for st cary” " ‘a and F ugue 
Beethoven: ymphonies No. 6, ed 
‘‘Leonore’’ Overture No. 1. No. 4, No, 2; 
Berlioz: Overture, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ 
Bizet: Overture, ‘‘Patrie.’’ 
Brahms: Symphony, No. 2; No. 4; | 
Violin. Concerto for 
Dvorak: Overture, ‘‘Carneval.’’ 
roetz: Symphony in F major. 
3oldmark: Overture, ‘In the Spring.’’ 
Handel: Concerto for Wind Choirs and Strj 
Haydn: ‘‘Surprise’’ symphony. ngs. 
Lalo: Overture to ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys,’’ 
Symphony’”’ for Violin. 
Liszt: Concerto for Plano, No. 2. 
Mendelssohn: ‘‘Scotch’’ Symphony. 
Mozart: Symphony in G minor; 
*Three German Dances. 
Rheinberger: Concerto for Organ. 
Rubinstein: Boor: for Piano, No. 4 
Schumann: verture to ‘‘Genoveva-’’ 
to ‘‘Manfred.”’ eva; Overture 
Wagner: Kaisermarsch.”’ 
In all, twenty-eight pieces. 
THE MODERNS 
*Concerto for Violin. 
*Symphony in C major. 
Bischoff: *Symphony in E major, 
Boehe: *Tone-Poem “*Taormina.’’ | 


“Spanish 


in D major; 


D’ Ambrosio: 
Balakireff: 


Bossi: *‘‘Intermezzi Goldoniani.’’ 
Bruckner: 
Chabrier: 
Chadwick: 
Chausson: 
Converse: 
Dohnanyi: 
Franck: 


en Ppony a D minor. 
‘““Espafia;’’ Overture to “G om | 
Symphonic Sketches. wenepline, 
*Tone-Poem, ‘‘Viviane.”” 
‘Jeanne d’Arc.’’ 
*Concert—Piece for ’Cello. 
*Tone—Poem, ‘‘The Redemption.’’ 
*Concerto for Piano. 

*Overture to ‘‘The Forced Mar-~ | 


D'Indy: **‘*Wallenstein.’’ 
Loefier: *‘*A Pagan Poem.,’’ 
MacDowell: ““Woodland’’ Suite; 
Coneerto for Piano, No. 2. 
Pfitzner: *Overture to ‘‘The Little Christ-El¢.’’ 
eger: *Variations and Fugue, , 
Reznicek: *Two Movements. of 
i x ne 
lsky—Korsakoff: *‘‘Spanish. tng 
SciMlling: *Fantastic Suite. = Spree 
Schjelderup: *Two Orchestral Pieces. 
Strauss: ‘7 4] Eulenspiegel,’’ 
Strube: Two Pieces—one *new—for Viola and 
Orchestra. 
In all, twenty-eight pieces. 


Clearly the balance is even—much evener 
than some of the disputants have believed. A 


—— 


‘‘Indian’’ Suite; 


‘“‘Symphonic | 


(Harper's 


Dr. Muck has put. 
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Smee ech "Phat Tenth Man Speaks 
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To the Editor of the Transcript: a aa 
AS your correspondent of March 25 is so 
evidently troubled by his failure to meet. 
the ‘‘one man in ten, who enjoys the fre- 
cent programmes” at the Symphony Con-. 
certs, may I have the pleasyre of helping 
him to a better understanding of the “‘pres- 
ent situation” by introducing myself as that 
supposedly “‘rare being’? I qo not, how- 
“ever, presume to claim the title of “The | 
map that hath no music in himself,” as it 
would seem that my nine brethren have a 
better right to it, since they have been. 
unable to appreciate the opportunity af-— 
forded them of gaining a knowledge of the 

works of today that we fee] assured. wil] 

‘stand the test of time.’ No one denies 

the greatness of the old masters, but did 
they not have a “‘first time’? Do not “we 
of today owe our composers the same 

chance, and should we not be thankful 
that we have had them revealed to us by 
one so gifted as Dr. Muck? 


pre THE TENTH Man 
March 26. * ‘ Got 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Mr. Leeffler’s “Pagan Poem” Repeated, a 
New Symphony by Balakireff and a 
Clanging Overture by’ Chabrier — A 
Varied Field, in Which Mr. Loeffler Was 
Clearly the Master—Balakireft’s Conven- 
tional Russian Music, and Chabrier’s Un- 
deserved Plight | 
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Mr. Loeffler almost had the afternoagn to 


7 


himself at the Symphony Concert of yester- 


day, less ‘because the audience listened vetfy 
intently to the 


repetition of his “Pagan | 


Poem” and applauded him very warmly 


at the end, than because his music dimmed 
the glow of Chabrier’s overture to “Gwen- 
doline’’ 
_ made the preceding symphony by Balakireff 
[ seem 
_ common 
the 
Ssionate rhythms and passionate sonorities | 
-—to Chabrier’s viking opera has been played 

in Boston, | 
it. Good to hear again would be the lan- | 
suoro@s music of the on-rushing Danes and | 
the four-square chant of Walhalla in the | 
resounding finale. 
&@ reason why the music should have lost 
.for the moment its fire of 
‘nation, 


that folowed, and in reéollection 
in comparison rather a poor and 
thing. It is four years since 


Striding, clanging overture—~al pas- 


and memory leapt to welcome ~ 


In itself, there is not ! 
passionate imagi-~ 


its splendor of passionate utterance, 


Chabrier’s thrilling vitality easily survives 
the years. By it and by the power of 
rhythm in which he gives it play, he lives 
and will live long. The overture to “Gwen- 
doline’’ needs no atmosphere of the theatre 
and no aid from the rising curtain and / 
the succeeding play. As music it speaks’ 
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because ( ing to accuse it 


of monotony in all else than instrumental 
color and voice. Perhaps, after all, primi- 
empty. | | tive folk, Slav or any other, wear none too 
. well in the sophisticated arts of a sophisti- , 
A pas- | cated ’Old World. Balakireff has written a | 

mildly amusing little symphony a la Russe, 

and no more. | 

Moreover, in spite of the assertions of 
their partisans, it is not the virtue of these 
‘‘nationalists,”’ these primitives, these 
apostles of folk-tunes, to write music »%f 


overture to “Gwendoline” seemed rhetoricai |, poignant and compelling human quality and 
voice. Far oftener, as it seems, the men 


and ‘‘effective’’ in the meaner sense of the 
word after the sensitiveness and the sub- | who keep to the good old prescription ‘in 
| the arts and look in their hearts and write, 


intensities of Mr. Loeffler’s music. 
sion ef rhythmic energy and imagination 
like Chabrier’s seemed rather a poor thing 
after the wider-ranging expressiveness 
in melodic idea, in harmony, in in- 
strumental coloring, in the full resource of 
music that stirred in Mr. Leoffler. The 


tler yet not less potent imaginings of ‘“‘A ; RL ae 
Pagan Poem.” Chabrier was of the tem- achieve the expressiveness, the emotional! 
perament that must take thought of its au- | force, the poetic suggestion that the others 
‘dience, even when he wrought in such | ™@y not compass. Mr. Loeffier’s music in 
fire of spirit as that in which seemingly he | 4 Pasan Poem or anywhere else, bears 
wrote his “little Gwendoline.” Mr. Loef- |} "© mark of nationality. It courts no real 
-fler’s idea and purpose and all that they or assumed simplicity. It finds its inspira- 
suggested to him had seemingly driven ali tion in the composer’s own mind. and 
else from his imagination. Long as he heart. It needs no spur but the purpose 
worked upon “A Pagan Poem,” often as he that has possessed him. Grant that Bala- 
transformed it, it still sounds spontaneous | Fiteff was writing absolute music in his 
and inevitable to its theme. Symphony, while Mr.. Loeffler’s tone-poem 

And in retrospect, Mr. Loeffier’s music no’| 248 the literary, the poetic and the emo- 
less dimmed Balakireff’s. Mr. Loeffler’s is | tonal suggestion of the chosen fragment 
a familiar name on the programmes of the | °f Virgil Ss eclogue behind. Yet “A Pagan 
Symphony Concerts. Balakireff’s stood Poem”’ is no whit less symphonic than the 


there for the first time. Yet, at every turn, Russian music; rather it is many fold more 
“A Pagan Poem” seemed new, fresh, in- | ®° in the development, the modulation, the 
dividual and original, to lead, to command, contrasts and the combinations of its melo- 
and to absorb the listener. The symphony dies. Put Virgil's verse aside and listen to 
in C major, on the other hand, was pre- “A Pagan Poem’ as 80 much absolute 
cisely what the same listener had reason to music, independent of all things but itself. 
expect in new music by a new Russian. By Then recall Balakireff’s thin, monotonous. 
chance or by design the lesser Russian | #94 laboring little symphony, and the ad- 
composers with their loud disdain of the | Vantage in expressive, emotional, human, 
non-Slav world outside, have shut them- | 4nd poetic quality, is all on Mr. Loeffler’s 
selves in a little world of their own where | Side. The listener need not know the long- 
they and seemingly all things musical run | ing and the elation of Virgil’s girl, the 
in the same mould. Balakireff is alert, | Somceress-spells, the haunting refrain, to 
fanciful, spontaneous in the instrumental | feel the passionate intensity, the human 
dress that he gives hissymphony. TBasily he | significance, the imaginative suggestion of 
gains the bizarre and the unsuspected. He | Mr. Loeffler’s music. 

can write a highly fantastic and light-_ Moreover in this particular case such 
footed scherzo, with a becomingly songful C°Mparisons§ are intrinsically futile. 
middle passage. His slow movement runs. 


in brooding and melancholy song. He in the plenteous tides of new and of Rus- 


knows his Russian folk-tunes, and he can Sian music Dr. Muck, as it his duty to 
make them whirl in riotous rhythm and do, has informed his audiences of it 
sonority, or set them more quietly to sing- Sympathetically and left them to keep 
ing themselves through varied instrumen- what impressions they will. “A  Pa- 
tal voices. He has heard, and he uses, 84n Poem’’ remains, the ablest achieve- 
strumming Oriental rhythms and languid ment, thus far, of one of the most truly 
Oriental song. But he cannot develop, @Minent and truly distinguished com- 
elaborate and vary his melodies and draw posers of our time. Nowhere, in all his 
new musical and poetic suggestion from music, has Mr. Loeffler written with more 
them. On goes his symphony,changefulisits ‘resourceful, imaginative and significant 
instrumental raiment and decoration. There COMmand of his medium. Nowhere has 
he is fertile and fanciful enough, but fe- he filled so large a canvas so completely 
cund imagination deserts him with his melo- 4nd so vividly. Nowhere has he written 
Gies. They are rather poor little melodies; Music of such intensity of mood and such 
they lead no whither; imaginative zest is passion alike of frank utterance and of 
not in them; body they have not. And so Subtler suggestion. In “A Pagan Poem” 
to traverse the traits of Balakireff’'s sym- he has gained a new largeness, gsub- 
phony is to traverse scarcely less the traits Stance, warmth and humanity of imag- 
cf many a Russian symphony of the school ination and expression. Mr. Loeffler is 
that calls him father. We in Boston have the poet still who writes:in tones and 


Balakireff’s symphony will go and come | 


and heighten his’ 
is such a poet with 
per, and more Micringhaiee 7 
quence. Virgil’s girl is nearly 2000 years 
old. Rollinat, Maeterlinck, and titer ce 
of Mr. Loeffler’s Frenchmen count ba ely 
their half-century. But it is she, not pee 
| tigiea has quickened hi, Spirit almost te a 
| ew birth. mT. We 


heard 
f the 
nie a unfathom- 
. nignt; the tunes of the 
‘‘Ninale, with their dance rhythms and 
, erent en ‘ :, melting sensuousness, are truly of Rus- 
Post SYMPHONY CONCERT ' tery | Sila. To some this music may be antag~ 
r' , !4&~»] onistic, perhaps vulgar, but I confess 
9 symphony in C major by Mily Bali-| to great pleasure in the rhythms that 
‘ereff, who may in a sense be called|clamor, the lush melodies that might 
the father of the modern school, was] easily pall. the crashing drums anit 
heard for the first time in this city at | Cymbals, the unrefined pomp and bon 
the Symphony public sehearsal and con-} bast, the sonorous Splurges of the 
Or iiacest? oe and Saturday. Charles/ brass. - 
4. Loetfiler’s “‘Pagan Poem” for orches- To g0 a little 1 
: hes __« 5 > more into detai 
Spear bpbiincy dane given its initial » Scherzo, Which has a strong “7 ipa 
| ance earlier in the season, was} pulse, is fascinati ir te. mated 
repeated by general request and Cha-! the ingenuity acing in its material and 
brier’s overture to hi om a, ve L hgenuity with which that material 
| tile Saptnd S opera ‘‘Gwendo- is handled. The andante is 
-ompleted the programme Mr. at once* passi eeiac and ae 
Heinrich Gebhard. 46 cnften, 2, cr. © ONC’ passionate and elegiac, and most 
| ard, as , , Played the .Sumptuously scored. It leads di 
tome ee the performance of the | into the finale, which is practioane 
age m. rondo on themes of a ver 
Bh bec ne tinaniiee = _ wiser, patriot, character. The free rondo Fieve ere 
Ist to the backbone. The does not require extended de 
‘ , as , , o« eve 
nnd oh ps the aged Glinka, the first great |in the sense that the “sonata famee 
paeeen 3 eee’ his development pro-"}0f the first movement does, is very 
ae aiong strict! His | Suitable as the vehicle of auéh frag- 
ariably 4 Mentary material, and the composer is 
pos he not, by ee omnesly happy and resourceful 
: unes, respec- |1n his writing. The sym hony, i 
“Com, _representative _ of “‘Paganism,’’ | Of lapses where it saneen mG the ye 
sce tag Democracy, and ‘“Modern'|functory or commonplace, is a vital 
Fant , portray the past, present an@ | 42nd individual creation. 
tral a his pe ae land? The orches- Mr. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” h b 
basse et PA i itn which was , rapturously hailed as his wogieaall bi 
Mrs. R J Hall's conensl 1 gy nse at 7) position, his most mature and human 
eer ‘* v@ Filial S cone ast January |; achievement. St 
in Jo ' ‘ . atements 
Pinch mete pds: one crazy-quilt of | Cannot possibly be Ldaciianed prose, Rai 
tiie ties .0s and these melodies were | when we are so close to works of 
Stink hobbling atic cnet loose, sham- : usual distinction and workmanehin 
“ES 5 1a as joint . : : 
; This symphony, whine tastings Be ratig ‘eatin ae has made a notable 
n conte : * - ; : a series of Ww “ 
oe ee eae Reccyey finished and | markable Originality is beyond Glau 
tioned, thouch } "th che piece just men-|j That he has never written with m 
some isnicia high om the dalake tees nao Mibetndr gti mastery seems probable, 
- S > andante there is. ough this : : 
a still ev . question also, a 
ity. p poms «rag of constructuve abil. | thoritatively decided, would a Be th 
something ie eg Mess will live requiregs| most intimate acquaintance with the 
larene inks baie rm a few themes”; works of the composer and a jud nt 
accord rie pt ogether and boiled} versed as few are in the art of “a 
Oured of the curve and the momcn- To thi 
| ae of his dear melodies, but to com- clos vs writer, who cannot boast 0 
bine these melodies to. realize thaen th Sa, an acquaintance with these compo- 
|| * manner to build a strong, proportion- Sp Oh ay thee ould. desire, the Pagan 
'; 4l tonal edifice seems not alw@ , oem, at the second hearing, had not the 
|| 1m his capacity. In the ways with-/| force, the irresistible fascination and 
|| of the work he aS opening portion! viction of either the “Deat} mb stebe: 
othe : slacurn mond ae too Closely |. giles” or the “Villanelle fai "Diabtert ae 
| a man Ley 
ied with notes, many feet ruled ‘one pcachatig Cee, orchestral 
er darcag As tne movement progresses Et -eetes ie ge he erent nae pe Syne 
| the composer gets : : ages and the though 
s more truly en rapport over-elaborated. ght to be often 


| With his ta 
Sk, but this Section is the | Again and again come wonderful and 


least successf 
: ul an iati , 
the four. ds characteristic of ; engrossing passages. It could not be oth 


i 
i | 
| | The erwise rith ¢ 
| work, howev ’ WIth @ composer possess M 
| , er, aS a whole, rings || Loeffler of so keen and “individual scalll 


| true. It is 
Russian, Which {o son eistakably of the beautiful. The openin 
eldom. be said a? ng that can [} which certainly establish a moods. saa 
the so-called “modern R € effusions of |] the conclusion appear at present | 4 
Wie: Dhchbatrat cre: n Russian school.” |] the Strongest parts of th ; k oa 
Style 1s that of Berlioz, || drous, throughout, are ‘the oraibiania 
’ a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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old, tints ous palette. How 
rare and se harmonies! One 
feels the composer smacking his lips over 
some finely delineative phrase or purple 
tone-color. Who treasures a new and 
subtle taste more than he? (Could any- 
thing more beautiful than the solo for 
the Engiish horn, or more strangely | 
‘imaginative than the far-off call of the 
trumpets, an idea in itself a triumph, be | 
conceived? The effect of the combined | 
timbres of the two instruments at the | 
entrance of the trumpets is beyond the | 
power of words to describe. : 

At times the fantasy of the composer 
glows at a passionate, white heat; again 
it subsides into quieter but no less en- 
trancing hues. Yet, with all this, ideas . 
Seem too often to be dallied with, Picked 
over, juggled with the tremendous en-'| 
thusiasm of an untamable caprice, until 
there is a dangerous approach to redun- 
dant prolixity. 

iw Warmer humanity of the music, as 
»Jted to what many consider the 
more remote former style of the com- 
0ser, has been remarked upon. It is 
rue that the musie often flames’ with 
ardor, but it is the ardor of the iniellect | 
and the imagination, not of the flesh. 
In spite of such passages as those jim- | 
mediately preceding and following the last | 
appearance of the trumpet motive Mr. | 
Loeffler is stil] “‘un cerebral,” a decadent, 
and so in all probability he wil] remitin. 
One would not wish it otherwise, for we 
could not afford to lose a jot or 
tittle of his personality. Even the over- 
Whelming jubilation at the end is the 
unmasterable exuberance of a brain and 
nerves always tuned to the highest pitch, 
and even it, to me, Savors of irony and 
the macabre. 

These are present impressions which 
may be altered tomorrow. No more in- 
teresting work has been heard this sea- | 
son; no work has more whetted curiosity, 
To hear it once was to ardently desire a 
second opportunity of so doing; to hear 
it twice is to have the desire for re- 
; peated hearings increased tenfold. It 
would be mightily lneeresting, now, to 
have an opportunity of comparing Mr, 
Loeffler’s earlier works with this latest 
creation. 

The performance was 
brilliant one. Mr. Gebhard, who 1s un- 
Surpassed in this city as an ensemble 
player, excelled as he did at the first 
performance. At the conclusion of the 
piece the composer acknowledged warm 
and long-continued applause, 

The overture to “Gwendoline” 
vulgar and melodramatic, if 
and strongly tincturea with 
what composer of Chabrier’s period could 
well avoid being? These facts are un- 
able to rob the music of its originality 
and exceeding dramatic force, It is 

uperbly, perhaps here and there too 
heavily, instrumentated, and it blazed as 
|a firebrand yesterday. 


ere) 


is often 
you will, 
Wagner— 


| Coda which ends in the highest register. one can find in any of Bizet’s 


| rather fragmentary, a thing of shreds and 


| him prevented him from becoming a local 
(| Second-rater. 


an exceptionally | 


A symphony in C major by Mily Ball= 
kereff, who may in a ‘sense be called 
the father of the modern school, was 
heard for the first time in this city at 
the Symphony public sehearsal and con-. 


‘not. only with technical surety but with) > 
poetic instinct. He was liberally applauded 
and the composer also was given similar 
homage and forced to bow his acknowledg- 
ments. 

It may have been the placing of the work 
that caused it to have somewhat less effect | cert of Friday and Saturday. Charles | 
than at its first performance. 


Each time.) M. Loeffiler’s ‘“‘Pagan Poem’ for orches- 

_that we heard the ‘Death of Tintagiles” tra and piano, which was given its initial 
we liked it better. We are not quite sure | performance earlier in the Season, was 

that this will be the result with the “Pa-| repeated by general request and Cha-' 

gan Poem.’’ Nevertheless it is a strong brier’s overture to his opera “Gwendo-~ 

picture of yearning and longing, of mys-| line’ completed the programme. Mr. 

tery and of spell-weaving, and when Daph. Heinrich Gebhard, as before, played the 
nis finally comes home with his small brasg Piano part in the performance of the 
band, not stopping even to wipe his feet on Pagan Poem. 

the door-mat, one cannot but share in the Now Balikereff is a burning patriot, | 

enthusiasm of the young lady who ocea-, 2nd a nationalist to the backbone. The 

i sioned the return. _ hope of the aged Glinka, the first great 
| The overture to “Gwendoline” was bri]. | Russian compos¢r, his development pro- 
| liantly performed. Here we have a modern ceeded along strictly national lines. Ffis 
Frenchman who is melodic and powerful | portant works have almost invariably 


at the same time, He would probably never | or based on folk-song. Did he not, by 
have rivalled Bizet in -this field, yet hig |t? use of three Russian tunes, respec- 


development might have been somewhat tively representative of Paganism,”’ 
on the same lines, had he lived longer. In vossack Democracy, and Modern 
this overture there is far more effort than | Rassia, portray the past, present and 
compositions | future of his mighty land? The orches- 
except, perhaps, in his weak ‘‘Patrie’”’ over- | tral fantasie, “En Boheme, which was 
ture. The work begins with heavy se- | eyed for the first time in Boston at 
quences which culminate in loud kettle- {| Mrs. R. J. Hal's concert last January 
drum strokes, and the piccolo begins in Jordan Hall, was one crazy-quilt of 
shrieking very early in the proceedings, }Czech melodies, and these melodies were 
The overture is intense almost all the way ) strung together to form a loose, sham- 
through. But, as above intimated. there | bling, hobbling atfair that bath all Joints, 
are touches of sweet melody and the god- | This Symphony, which is very national 
dess of tune is not shown the door, as she | in’ context, is a far more finished and 
is in so many modern Gallic compositions. ‘mature effort than the piece just men- 
The theme given by violoncellos and deep |! upned, though in the first movement ane 
woodwind at the beginning, after the se- ' 5°mMe measures of the andante there’ fs 
quences, 1s beautiful Much skilful figure ® Still evident lack of constructuve abil- 
evelopment is in the overture and there 1'¥: A Symphony that will live requires 
is a very loud climax at the end, in which | omething =more than a few themes 
Dr. Muck allowed his brasses to go to their “Arown into a Rot together and hotied | 
lung-limit. We are glad that our conduc. according to recipe. MBalikereff is en- 
tor has no Chesterfieldian suavity when it ,“™oured of the curve and the momen- 
comes to working up a strong crescendo. “tum of his dear melodies, but to com- 

It is in his earnest themes that Chabrier ae Shane Sen Fhe Adiesssdlic sr... 
is at his best, in some of the lighter melo- YS be build a strong, proportion- 
dies he seems more akin to Offenbach than. @! tonal edifice seems not always with- 
to Bizet, and not the Offenbach of ‘Les > ats his capacity. In the opening portion 
Contes d’Hoffmann’” either. But Chabrier of the work he has adsuered too closely 
is certainly one of the strong French com- , ‘2, the classic mould. So many bars 
posers and is to be placed in the skime filled with notes, many feet ruled and 


sheepfold with Bizet, Dukas. Cesar Fran. |™measured. As tne movement progresses 
ta, , Cesar I ranck, | the composer gets more truly en rapport 


At the next concert, a week from Satur. With his task, but this ‘section ig the 
day, we are to be allowed to have different 1¢@8t_ successful and characteristic of 


Schools on the same programme, our resj- tne Feu: 
pent composer, Gustav Strube, a modern Pt te S be vag i tchelyrot as a whole, rings 
Norwegian, Halvorsen, and an interesting senunely and unmistakably 


composer of long ago. named Beethoven, Russian, which is something that can 
will be represented. The last-named is said oie ceca tale ra Bie bag cut of 
to have had some very curious musical] The orchestral st pe ely an oe 
bate het rho ye ending when one has smeared with Rubaian Greate. Se 
5 more to say, presenting clear S™eare rein 
ing tunehd toda relationship, writ. tye gxotlc richness and depth of colon. 
‘ebniacture what eff cio. We can only Oriental song. The voice of that clarinet | 
sikce will “Daeg vwoct these unusual de- the slow movement might be heard | 
| Ee OME Oaths El brooding over the long reaches of the ' 
S\. iuison, Steppes in -the palpitating, ‘unfathom- | 
2 able summer night: the tunes of thet 
finale, with their dance rhythms -and 
melting sensuousness, are truly of Rusg- 


‘ 


Balakireff—Symphony in C. 
Loeffler—‘‘Pagan Poem’’ 


piano, 
Pianist, Mr. Heinrich Gebhard. 
Chabrier—'‘‘Gwendoline’’ overture. 


Three works of the modern school, in 
which each composer was striving after 
the infinite and straining for originality, 
became somewhat of a task for the audi- . 
tor. Of these three Chabrier’s was the, 
most tangible, Loeffler’s the most subtle, | 
and Balakireff’s the most ambitious. | 


Balakireff has also been stung by the 
modern tarantula and in this symphony 
frequently leaves the Muscovite high-road 
of melody. ‘The work shows effort rather 
than inspiration. The introduction of the 
work is not especially impressive but there | 
is the latter-day note of mystery and dread | 
in the subordinate theme of the allegro. | 
There is plenty of development and a 
rather bombastic climax in the first move- 
ment, 

The Scherzo is decidedly interesting an: 
gives some novel effects, particularly in its 


for orchestra and 


* oo 
4 


The andante leans to orientalism. It 
patches, and not a broad slow movement 
such as Brahms or the accepted symphon- 
ists would write. It leads directly into the 
finale and both the last movements exhibit 
some contrapuntal skill. Again there is 
the Oriental flavor, this time apportioned | 
to the clarinette, which was excellently 
played. | 

The work js long, of course, for brevity | 
nas been entirely abolished by modern or- 
chestral composers. There is a dramatic 
and spicy finale, a Coda which is peppery 
enough and which lost nothing in the bril- 
liant reading of Dr. Muck. 

The symphony as a whole only empha- 
sized the fact that Russia is not producing | 
a second T’schaikowsky. During the life- 
time of the latter composer he was de- 
nounced as not being Russian enough, but 
the German influences that worked upon 


‘ 
' 


Here we have Balakireff 
to become cosmopolitan and 
relegate ‘“‘local color’ into second place. 
He does not wholly succeed. His new 
; Symphony is not one that is likely to be- 

/ come a standard work. It has some beauti- 

| ful moments, but it is not a work of long 

| breath, nor do many of even its best points | 
linger in the memory. | 

The symphony was not a good prepara- | 

tion for Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem.’ This 
work was finely played. The orchestra was 
in good form, the trumpets gave their 
triumphant fanfares with spirit, the Eng- 
lish horn was very impressive in its ‘‘obbli- 
gato" and the pianist was perfection. Mr. | 
» Gebhard in this poem proves what a thor- 
ough artist he is. It is far more difficult 
to weave such a thread of plano-work into | 
the warp and woof of such a free composi- | 
tion than it would be to play almost any | 
concerto, Mr. Gebhard achieved this task 


' trying also 


——, 
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qiaS Ter ROHS THIS: isle “indy” he’ antag- | the 7B ee ee 
onistic, perhaps vulgar, but 1 confess / magina v6.4 pliers: aah Pug conan kebe iad 
to great pleasure in the’ rhythms that | trumpets, an idea in itself a. triumph, be 
clamor, the lush’ melodies that might }conceived? The effect of the combined 
easily pall, the crashing drums and{timbres of the two instruments .at. the 
cymbals, the unrefined pomp and bom- vies eet of ce idee caper is beyond the 
D spl s of the |power of words to describe. 

hea piconet cletegeend “natn a At times the fantasy of the composer 


To go a little more into detail, the | glows at a passionate, white heat; again 


it subsides into quieter but no less en- 

scherzo, which has a strong, symphonic | ' 
pulse, is fascinating in its material ane mtg. psc Foon Mailed’ with.’ sake 
ies Neen tet, Madan leat hes ager over, juggled with the tremendous en- 
He opi d elegiac, and most |thusiasm of an untamable caprice, until 
than coayocamgeeagaetiyay It ‘Tone directly there is a dangerous approach to redun- 

. Spell q jiant prolixity. Mee 

into the finale, which is acetyl The warmer humanity of the music, as 
rondo on themes of a ye ca hich/ contrasted to What many consider the 
Sean ct ranaire enue Setciopmeny? mare remete former “trie gf the” om 
a. Ke cp yd that the “sonata form” ,' 2**" hus been vemiarbed ren, It Is 
of the first movement does, is very |true that the music often flames with 
suitable as the vehicle of such frag-|@rdor, but it IS the ardor of the intellect 
mentary material, and the composer is;#nd the imagination, not of the flesh, 
eorrespondingly happy and resourceful |! Spite of Such passages as those im- 
in his writing. The symphony, in spite |™ediately preceding and following the last 
of lapses where it savors of the per-|®Ppearance of the trumpet motive Mr. 
functory or commonplace, is a vital | oefiler is still “un cerebral,” a decadent, 
and individual creation. and so in all probability he will rem:n. 


SN me One would not wish it otherwise, for we 

Mr. Loeffler s Pagan Poem has been could riot afford to i eg rg Se 
rapturously hailed as his greatest com- titt] e | AMP és 

position, his most mature and human |‘*Ue Of his personality. Even the over- 

achievement. Statements of that sort!/Whelming jubilation at the end is the 

cannot Hoasibly be conclusive at a time ;U2™asterable exuberance of a brain and 

when we are so close to works of un-|2rves always tuned to the highest pitch, 


. . and even i Sc . s c 
usual distinction and workmanship. rp thy ed to me, Savors of irony and 
7 ble a | . 
That Mr. Loeffler has made a notabl [These are present impressions whisk 


addition to a series of works of re- , 
) ; nay be altered tomorrow, No more in- 
markable originality is beyond dispute. teresting work has been heard this sea- 


he has never written with more ped: 
hoe pga mastery seems probable,.|50": "© work has more whetted curiosity. 
mmate ' 'To hear it once was to araently desire a 


though this question also, to be au~| | ee 
thoritatively decided, would require the|ipoone opportunity of so doing; to hear 
most intimate acquaintance with the ** twice is to have the desire for re- 
works of the composer and a judge peated hearings increased tenfold, It 
versed as few are in the art of com-, ¥°Uld be mightily ineeresting, now, te 
‘position ‘bave an opportunity of comparing Mr. 

y Loeffler’s earlier works with this latest 


To this writer, who cannot boast so creation. 


close an acquaintance with these compo- The performance w , 

: a 
Sitions as he would desire, the Pagan | pritiant one. Mr Gebhard peer edimsp os 
Poem, at the second hearing, had not the | 


‘Surpassed in this city as an ensemble 
force, the irresistible fascination and con-. 
viction of either the “Death of Tinta- | >/@yer: excelled as he did at the first 


4 7 ‘performance. At the conclusion of the 
giles” or the ‘“Villanelle du Diable,” to . 
mention at random two earlier orchestral Piece, the composer acknowledged warm 


. and long-continu se, 
works, It seems in places to be a series A seashess te, ete cei is often 
of episodes and the thought to be often vulgar and melodramati ae > rr 
over-elaborated. eric, if you will, 


’ and strongly tinctured with Waegner— 
Again and again come wonderful and! what composer of Chabrier’s period could 
engrossing passages, It could not be oth-| ell avoid being? ‘These facts aré un- 
pont with a composer possessed as Mr.| able to rob the music of its originality 
oeffier of so keen and individual sense! ond exceeding dramatic f Tt te 
Bic: eave ac atte. ee a BC | superbly perhaps here hand thaws tio 
whiecn certainly establish a mood, an eee eee 
the conclusion appear at present to hei heavily, instrumentated, and it blazed as 


the strongest parts of the work. ‘Won-|? firebrand yesterday. 


drous, throughout, are the orchestral There will be no rehearsal and concert 


effects, wondrous the splendid, but often next week. On the following Friday and 
cold, tints of that gorgeous palette. How|°@turday two new compositions by Mr. 
rare and precious those harmonies! One| @UStave Strube, the well-known com- 
feels the composer smacking his lips over | Poser and member of the orchestra, will 
some finely delineative phrase or purple|& Played for the first time. | 
tone-color. Who treasures a new and 
subtle taste more than he? Could any- 
thing more beautiful than the solo for 


tS ae fail ei 
‘ Adin ee Sah oft Sah as yy ” 


|} reason why the music should have lost 


ies sib ‘ Araginoah | Nee ae f n 
. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” 5: Balabiremte alae 
a # ER e ‘ refft’s. od 
“New Symphony by Balakireff and a thcre forthe first time. Yet, at every turn, 
Clanging Overture by Chabrier —A Das Pagan Poem’ seemed new, fresh, n= 
2 bs vidual and original, to lead, to command, 
Varied Field, in Which Mr. Loeffler Was and to absorb the listener, The symphony 
Clearly the Master—Balakireff’s Conven- Sir tes jin ed ae ine reese? sig ebs Woe eave 
Racy" te usety what the same listener had reason. 
tional Russian Music, and Chabrier’s Un- expect In new music by a new Russian. Pos 
Ri aewed Plight Nchance or by design the lesser Ruggian 
composers -with. their loud disdain of the 
non-Slav world outside, have shut them- 
Selves in a little world of their own where 
they and Seemingly all things musical run 
in the same mould. Balakireff. is alert, 
sony Nerf spontaneous in the instrumental 
ym ress that he gives his syn ny 
lat the end, than because his music dimmed Hp the Lindow eae the tneiabeetea taal 
the glow of Chabrier’s overture to “Gwen- Gan Write a highly fantastic sand Mehi-| 
doline’”’ that folowed, and in recollection faoteg Scherzo, with a becomingly songful 
made the preceding symphony by Balakireff 7 jaale passage. His slow movement rungs” 
seem in comparison rather a poor and in brooding .and melancholy .song. He! 
common thing. It is four years aINDE “knows his Russian folk-tunes, and he can 
the Striding, clanging overture—al Pas- “make them whirl in riotous rhythm and 
sionate rhythms and. passionate sonorities ‘sonority, or set them more quietly to sing- 
—to Chabrier’s viking opera has been played ing themselves through varied instrumen- 
in Boston, and memory leapt to welcome tal voices. He has ‘heard and he uses 
it. Good to hear again would be the lan- strumming Oriental rhythms and languid 
suorous music of the on-rushing Danes and Oriental] song. But he cannot develop 
the four-square chant of Walhalla in the elaborate and vary his melodies and draw 
resounding finale. In itself, there iS not ‘new musical and poetic Suggestion from 


ithem. On goes his symphony,changeful {s 3 
for the moment its fire of passionate imagi- |; “Seta ajrns yh seful ts its 


ir mo ) Instrumental raiment and decoration. There 
nation, its splendor of passionate utterance. he is fertile and fanciful enough, but fe- 
Chabrier’s thrilling vitality easily survives cund imagination deserts him with ‘his melo- 
the years. By it and by the power of cies. -They are rather poor little melodies: 
rhythm in which he gives it play, he lives |they lead no whither; imaginative zest is 
and will live long. The overture to ‘“‘Gwen- ‘not in.them;.body they have not. And so. 
doline’’ needs no atmosphere of the theatre 'to traverse the traits of: Balakireff’s sym- | 
and no aid from ‘the rising curtain and phony is to-traverse Scarcely less the traits | 
the succeeding play. As music it speaks /cf many a Russian symphony of the school | 
for itself; and Dr. Muck, as always in an |ihat calls him father. We in Boston have 
operatic overture, made it speak eloquently. jheard such music before—Glazounoff’s for 
And. yet merely because Chabrier’s over- jexample; we shall hear more of it again | 
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Mr. Loeffler almost ‘had the afternoon to 

himself at the Symphony Concert of yester- | 
lay, less ‘because the audience listened very 
intently to the repetition of his ‘‘Pagan 
Poem” and apnlauded him very warmly 


ture happened to follow Mr. Loeffler’s tone- }and already we are beginning to accuse it 
poem it sounded strangely tame and a little {of monotony in all else than instrumental 
empty. ‘color and voice. Perhaps, after all, primi- 
|tive:folk, Slav or any other, wear none too 
‘well in the sophisticated arts of a sophisti. | 
cated Old World. Balakireff has written a | 
| med rather a poor thing mildly amusing little Symphony a la Russe, | 
jafter the wider-ranging expressiveness 4nd’ no more. ae : : 
‘nm melodic idea, in harmony, in in-, Moreover, in spite of the assertions of | 
)Strumental coloring, in the full resource of their partisa ns, it is not the virtue of these | 
music that stirred.in Mr. Léeoffler. The |'nationalists,’’ these primitives, these 
Overture to “Gwendolirfe’ seemed rhetorica) apostles of , folk-tunes, to write music are 
and “effective” in the meaner sense of the poignant and compelling human quality and | 
word after the sensitiveness and the sub- voice. Far oftener, as it seems, the men 
tler yet not less potent imaginings of ‘“‘A | Who keep to the good old prescription in 
Pagan Poem.” Chabrier was of the tem-/;the arts and look in their hearts and write, 
perament that must take thought of its au- achieve the expressiveness, the emotional 
dience, even when he Wrought in such (f0Oree, the poetic suggestion that the others 
fire of spirit as that in which seemingly he '4y not compass. Mr. Loeffler’'s music in 
wrote his “little Gwendoline.” Mr, Loef- “A Pagan Poem” or anywhere else, bears 
fler’s idea ana purpose and all that they ™° mark of nationality. It courts no real 
Suggested to him had seemingly driven al] OT 4a8Sumed simplicity. It finds its inspira- 
else from his imagination. Long as he.tion in the composer's own mind and. 
worked upon “A Pagan Poem,” often as he heart. It needs no spur but the purpose 
transformed it, it still sounds spontaneous ‘hat has possessed him. Grant that Bala- 
kireff was writing absolute music in his. 
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are intrinsically. ‘futile. 
i bly | symphony will go,and come , 
he ? calad ha tides of new and of Rus-. 

n' mu i ic Dr. sayoek as it his’ ‘duty to 
tf has int : his audiences’ of it | 
oat metice aly ‘and: left them to’ keep | 
Ce er ssions they will. - “A Pa-— 
i, “th em" remains, the ablest achieve-— 
, thus far, of one of the most truly 

| me Vo al nd truly, distinguished com- 
s Mr, Loeffler written with more 

cé Pal, imaginative and significant. 
ommi a ¢ gle his medium. Nowhere: has | 
> fil ors large a canvas so completely 
ividly. Nowhere has he written 
“such intensity of mood and such 


te. Be wukigestion. In “A Pagan Poein” 
has’ uined a new largeness, D) 
. la varmth | antag 30,9 of ima 
and expression. r. Loe er 
get still who writes in tones and 
“a hem serve and heighten his” 
‘purpose, but he is such a poet with 
er, deeper, and more stirring elo- 
Ne eis. girl is nearly pS pyeth years 
Pi a tee cc's ‘Frenchmen poate birely 
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BERLIOZ, 


Symphony Hall. 
is deesepemmencanac en Mat a NG Sy 


SEASON 190 Z-O8 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


XIX. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


Owing to the indisposition of DR MUCK, MR. CARI, WENDLING will duct 
conduct. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in EF 
I. Allegro non teoneb, 
Il. Andante moderato. 

III. Allegro giocoso. 


IV. Allegro energico e passionato. 


{ minor, No. 4, op. 98. 


GUSTAV 
STRUBE, TWO SYMPHONIC POEMS for OrcuEstTRA with 


VIOLA SOLO. 
Conducted by the Composer, 
a) Longing. 
6) Fantastic Dance. 
(First time. ) 
Mr. KE. FErir, Viola. 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,” 





symphony, while Mr, Loeffler’s tone-poénr{ PRAISE FOR DR. MUCK. 
has the literary, the poetic and the emo- | | 
tional suggestion of. the chosen fragment From the New York Times, March 22. 
of Virgil’s eclogue behind. Yet “A Pagan The Boston Symphony Orchestra finished 
Poem’’ is no whit less symphonic than the | its New York sera meni 
Russian music; rather it is many fold more ry & concert in | ‘arnegie hall devote: 
: ie |/to the elder classics—to Haydn’s ‘Sur- 

so in the development, the modulation, the prise’ symphony, Mozart's sverture 
contrasts and the combinations of its melo- | ‘pyo Marriage of Figaro,” and Beecthov. 
dies. Put Virgil’s verse aside and listen to en’s Fourth Symphony, : In this concert 
“A Pagan Poem” as so much absolute Dr. Muck soe be pi bd a) his 

usic, independent of all things but itself. oneasement with the Poston Symphony, ss _ 
music, D ; Orchestra ends with the season in Boston, SEASON 190 Z-O8 
Then recall Balakireff’s thin, monotonous, and he must return to Berlin. Hie aa. 
and laboring little symphony, and the ad- mirers—and they must surely number aj) 
vantage in expressive, emotional, human, who have heard his concerts in the two 


, } gS ; Mr. Loeffier’s Seasons he has conducted the Boston BOS | ON S Y MI PH 
and. poetic. quality, is all ng te the long- Orchestra here—will hope that his ab. + h 
side. The listener need ao ee sence will be but for a time. | has 
ing and the elation of Virgil S om es That is for the future to determine. Rut 
sorceress-spells, the haunting refrain, to music lovers Of New York will have a 
feel the passionate intensity, the human keen regret in losing a conductor Of gifts Dr. KAR iM UCK, Conduetor. 
: pede aint estion of | 80 remarkable as Dr. Muck has. shown § 

significance, the mag native eusseation himself to be. He took up, to be gure. 
Mr. Loeffler a sHUsIC. in the Boston Orchestra, an instrument | 

Moreover in this particular case such brought to the highest berfection by his 
comparisons are _ intrinsically futile. predecessor, Mr. Gericke, whose memory 


Balakireff’s symphony will go and come is still fragrant. Without Sacrificing any 
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a tia ¢ impressions they will. oA Pa- those purposes are always those of tne SA CTURDAY MARCH 28 AT €3 P M 
rs Dy: me am composer. His stay with the Boston Or- } F oe ' : : 
can Poem remains, the ablest achieve- chestra has maintained th, standard 
Str: ict§ < ‘ ~ > STE ar alld { 
ment, thus far, of one of the most truly the traditions of that organization, and ha. 
eminent and truly distinguished com- been a benefit and a stimulant, 
posers of our time. Nowhere, in all his Of the performance yesterday there 
music, has Mr. Loeffler written with more little to say. Dr. Muck conducts the 
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resourceful, imaginative and significant devotion and reverence, but also with ze Programme. 
command of his medium. Nowhere has | 


OED, CO rn ee 


and with a keen perception that it is aliyv 
he filled so large a canvas so completely and that it lives because it has vita] quali Owing 


; to the indisposition of 1 2 TCR > 
and so vividly. Nowhere has he written ties With which its interpretation is to b iki pl Ml CK, MR. 
music of such intensity of mood and such be lisad so pc yesterday under 
; ; AOUDIeE dis: ‘antage ue ys affecti: “ 
passion alike of frank utterance and of oe the cont see ne cea hin teaeoeee i BRAHMS, 
he has gained a new largeness, sub- indisposition that laid him low on the fol- | If. Andante moderato. 
Stance, warmth and humanity of imag- ge Sica day. - ; | Ill. Allegro giocoso 
,; me ar is iowever ese personal ailments we: et area gy 
< 4 ‘SS . Ae “ - ~ ’ P ‘ - y “* e . 
aeeron alee ce iat age Pm a ¢ not refiected in his performance of th: | IV. Allegro energico e 
the poet still who “eS an music, which was well-nigh flawless. | 
makes them serve and heighten his three of the compositions played w. 
poetic purpose, but he is such a poet with light-h: arted.in character and congru. 
a wider, deeper, and more stirring elo- with the Spring day Outside. The “Su 
quence. Virgil’s girl is nearly 2000 years prise oe ony was played with deli 
. ‘ : f ; cacy ightness, a rrace, 

old. Rollinat, Maeterlinck, and the rest 02,8 cor nd asia a 
of Mr. Loeffler’s Frenchmen count biurely GUSTAV corr ; 

33s STRUBE SYMP NJ 
their half-century. But it is she, not they, : Wo SYMPHON 
who has quickened his Spirit almost to a | VIOLA SOLO. 
new birth. 1 Ae ig oh Conducted by the Composer, 

2) Longing, 
6) Fantastic Dance. 
(First time. ) 


Mr. BR. FERIR, Viola. 


CARI, WENDLING will conduct. 


SYMPHONY in BF minor, No. 4, Op. 98. 


passionato, 
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BERLIOZ, OVERTURE to the Opera “Benvenuto Cellini,” 


Op. 23. 
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‘Dr. Mack returned from New York yés 
_terday still beset by the neuritis in his right 
arm that hampered him during the trip of 
the Symphony Orchestra last week to the 
cities to the southward. In spite of the 
effort and even the physical pain, he con- 
 gucted. at three of the six concerts—-at one 
jn Philadelphia and at two in New York. 
The nervous strain has told upon him, and 
therefore, he will rest this week that he 
may be the better able to go forward with 


‘his work through the rest of the season. | 


Accordingly, Mr. Wendling, the concert 
"master of the orchestra, will conduct gt 
'the concerts of Friday and Saturday with 
the favorable impression that he made in 
Baltimore, Washington and Brooklyn last 


week ‘to quieken interest in his conducting | 
st The programme for the concerts has | 
also been changed, and !t now comprises | 


here. 


Brahms’s symphony in E minor, No. 4; 
Hugo Wolf’s tone-poem, ‘‘Penthesilea,’’ un- 
Heard here for some years; Berlioz’s over- 
ture to “Benvenuto allini;’” and the two 
pieces by Mr. Strube for orchestra with 
viola obbligata already announced. 

The New York newspapers are hinting 
once more that Dr. Muck’s return to Ber- 
lin “will be only for a time.’ Again, and 
in particular justice to Mr. Fiedler, who 
will succeed him, it may be stated on the 
best of authority that there is no ‘‘under- 
standing’ or hint of an ‘“‘understanding”’ 

about a return of Dr. Muck to Boston. He 
h goes to Berlin to resume his work at the 
' opera house there; he is bound to that 
work for years to come. What the future 
may hold thereafter no one knows, and 
surmising is as futile as it is easy. 

Here is the way, according to the New 
York Evening Sun, in which Mr. Loef- 
fler’s “‘three trumpets obbligati’’ in ‘‘A Pa- 
gan Poem’’ were played in Carnegie Hall 
last week: ‘‘Thanks to a telephone com- 
pany that had some music inthe place 
where its sould ought to be, and in this 
case it was its president who was invoked, 
there had been installed, in a matter‘of two 
hours or so, a telephone from the stage 
to an inner room. There, behind two sets 
of closed doors, the trumpets and an assist- 
ant conductor played the soft airs of the 
absent Roman lover, and the audience heard 
them through a funnel at the mouth of the 
telephone.”’ 


- For Dr. Muck’s last appearance in New 


) York with the Symphony Orchestra on th2. 


_afternoon of Saturday, March 21, he has 
‘made a programme wholly of the music of 
American composers—Mr. Toeffler’s “A 
Pagan Poem,”’ MacDowell's ‘*Indian’”’ 
“suite and Mr. Converse’s suite from his 
music to MuacKaye’s play of ‘Jeanne 
d’Are.”” Thus the conductor, apparently, 
would pay a quiet and wel!-devised com- 
pliment to the American publie that for 
two years has heard him so eagerly and 
apriauded him so warmly. 


to Berlin. 
-in Boston he 
‘take warm leave of him. 


‘Handel: 


| 
‘Vad , 
ur ¢; — 


“This. week the Symphony . Orchestra! 1s. 
making the last of its monthly journeys for. 


" * 


the current season to Philadelphia, Wash- 


ington, Baltimore, Brooklyn and New York, 
and in each of the five cities Dr. Muck will 
conduct for the last time before he .returns 
In each no less truly than 


To give the 
field to the conductor himself, no singer or 
virtuoso accompanies the orchestra, and by 
chance or design Dr. Muck has made pro- 


grammes for the six concerts that fairly 
traverse his powers alike in classic and 


modern music. They range from Handel 
and Haydn of the eighteenth century down 
to Loeffler and Reger of the day ‘before yes- 
terday, .and German and French, Russian 
and American pieces all stand upon them, 
Yet on. five of them there is at least one 
classic, and the two final programmes with 
which Dr. Muck appears for the last time in 


- Brooklyn and New. York are wholly classi- | 


cal. For the other concert in New. York 


Dr. Muck has made his first ‘‘all-American”’ | 


programme, perhaps in happily conceived 
and grateful compliment (under all the con- 
ductor’s reserve and self-effacement) to the 
public that next to our own in Boston has 
been warmest toward him. Here follow 
the six programmes of the week: 
In’ Philadelphia, Monday: 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 6, Pastoral. 


‘MacDowell: Indian Suite. 
Rimsky~Korsakoff: Caprice on Spanish Themes. 


In Weshington, Tuesday: — 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 4. 
Strauss: Till Bulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. . 
Chabrier: Overture to ‘‘Gwendoline.’’ 


In Baltimore, Wednesday: 


Concerto in F major for Strings and 
two Wind Orchestras. 
Variations and Fugue on a Merry 
| Theme, Hiller. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: Caprice on Spanish Themes. 


In New York, Thursday: 


Converse: ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,’’ 
for Orchestra. 

Loeffler: A Pagan Poem. 

MacDowell: Indian Suite. 


In Brooklyn, Friday: 


Hindel: Concerto in F major for Strings and 
two Wind Orchestras. 

‘Haydn: Symphony in G major, No. 6. 

Mozart: Symphony in D major. 


In New York, Saturday: 


Haydn: Symphony in G major, No. 6. 
Mozart: Overture to ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro.”’ 
Beethoven: Symphony No, 4. 


Dramatic Scenes 


has won a. public that will . 


"HE 4 oC 
Mr. Wendling Conducts Capably and In- 
terestingly, and the Orchestra Seconds 


Him to the Utmost—Brahms and Beriioz 


to Begin and to End the Programme, - 


with Mr. Strube’s Little Tone-Poems for 
Viola and Orchestra Between—The New 
“Fantastic Dance” 


A ripple of applause welcomed Mr.. 
Wendling when he appeared first yesterday 
afternoon to conduct, in Dr. Muck’s ab- 
sence, at the Symphony Concert. At the 
close of each movement of Brahms’s sym- 
phony in E-minor, with which the. pro- 
gramme began, it waxed heartier, and for 
a departing audience, it was unusually 
warm at the end of the whole concert, Ex- 

' perienced concert-master though he is, Mr. 


| Wendling is almost new to conducting; Dr. | 
Muck’s neuritis first disabled him in Wash- | 


'ington and Baltimore last week; all unex- 
pectedly Mr. Wendling had then to take the 
' Orchestra and perform, modestly, but no 
less heroically, the feat of leading it through 
Reger’s tortuous Variations and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s exacting ‘‘Spanish Caprice’”’ 
without rehearsals—and with effect. Here 
at least he had his share in the choice of 
the pieces to be performed and opportunity 
to rehearse the orchestra in them, The 
men—-quick and shrewd judges of a con- 
ductor suddenly set over them—had an- 
swered to him in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton and done all that they might to aid. 
They were not less responsive and helpful 
yesterday, and the esprit du corps of the 
whole band was good to feel. Sometimes 
we listeners are prone to forget that the 
Symphony Orchestra is a living institution 
in its men as well as its conductor, and that 
at need they can bear their part in an emer- 
gency and bear it heartily and well. They 
- made the path of Mr. Wendling as easy as 
‘they could, and, doing so, they were loyal to 
their work, the crchestra and themselves. 
Moreover, the major piece on the pro- 
gsramme—Brahms’s symphony in E minor 
—happened to suit Mr. Wendling’s traits 
admirably. Last autumn, when as a 
new violinist, he played Brahms’s con- 
certo, he showed both sympathy and apti- 
tude for the composer's music, and yester- 
day his conducting ‘of the symphony con- 
firmed’ both. He read the music lucidly; 
but never as so much dry exposition of cer- 
tain melodic ideas. He threaded clearly 
the mazes of the finale, and yet in his pur- 
Suit of them he did not forget to make the 
entrance of the trombones the stirring he- 
ginning of a climax that rose steadily to the 
end. He read the symphony as music that 
has rfo other appeal than its own quality 
and its own processes; but he did not forget 
| thatin them are the emotions of thoughtful, 
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Id be, but he nowhere made } 


austere. In particular he gained-the ¢ 


instrumental coloring in which Brahms. 
j delighted—notably _in the serener pase 
» Sages of the first movement,and fn the. 
varied song of the andante, _ Harel d 
ci ere the music might have been more elape: 
c; once again the ear and the fan rissed 
a stroke that they xia, Rey bis toy 
quence with which now and then an exeepe 
tional conductor can lift Brahms to. ate 
thing close to majesty was indeed lacking,” 
Mr. Wendling let the composer speak or 
himself, but kept him, so to say -speaiieael 
truly. And at the end of the ont BI, iM 
was no less Sympathetie and understan ae ik’ 
toward the very different music of the 

_ lioz of the overture to 

Like most of Berlioz’s 

formance up to the hilt. 
cal world an orchestra of ns 
perform it. ho phere! 
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of instrumenta] color 
dramatic accent, 
mood. Equally th 
made it true and 


as they had been wi Phi 


of the pieces, “Longing,” 5 Nie 
little, was played at the a 


ond, “A Fantastic Dance,”’ nee" 


performance yesterday. x mu 
and the background of both are bats 
Mr. William Lyman Johnson—th | 


voice of longing for the peace of 


' solitude after the tumult of the 


and passion of own ih 
Mstreal verse in spirit under all its. r. 
rhetorical rush of words, 
Spirit that Mr. Strube a 
hatas pil music and given it a my 4 
witha at is of son os HELE 
ha f his own imagination © 
Throughout the two °tone-poemauae- 
they really are in little—are musie. 6f 
shadowy, remote, fitful and vapopenheL 
suggestion, It is the echo now hars ee 
Shivering, and now faint and far-of the 
turbulent day that makes the. muses) 
background of “Longing.” Tt is ¥ha~ 
clamorous echo of the ‘wild dance father. 
than the din of it that:runs throug ee 
second piece. And the voice of the yeapne 
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ing viola in the first is a gentle, brood- 
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viola speaks the spirit of the purifying 
rite—the weariness of spirit, the weight 
of the sorrow that the wild ceremony is 
lifting, the longing, again, for the peace 
that is to come. The plaintive tone of 
the viola as a fafniliar’ thing, the 
poignancy of its voice is an old device of 
instrumental expression. Mr. Strube has 
found the suggestion of mystery that is 
also in its tones and made it serve: his 
imaginings. Yet he has kept the viola a 
Solo instrument; he ‘has given it even its 
cadenza, and yet held it unforcedly in his 
Whole poetic scheme. With no less in- 
ventive resource and 
he has made both pieces as truly sym- 
phonic in structure as though he were 
writing “absolute’’ music. He ‘heeds 
form because he can make it serve his 
imaginative and expresive ends, withou 
licence and without defiance. : 

BT. P. 
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WENDLING CONDUCTS 


DRADER Prof 3 41 © i 


Herald 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


i 


New Orchestral Piece by Gus- 


tav Strube with Mr, Ferir 
as Viola Soloist, 


——~— - 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The 19th concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony orchestra took place last night in 
Symphony Hall. The programme was as 
follows: 


Symphony in E minor, No. 4 

Two symphonic poems for orchestra 
and vicla solo, ‘‘Longing’’ and ‘‘Fan- 
tastic Dance’’..3..... Be ht MS: SA eae Strube 

Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’....Berlioz 

Mr. Wendling, the concert master, con- 
ducted. Dr, Muck’s arm needs rest, and 
Mr, Wendling will conduct the public re- 
Jhearsal and the concert of the orchestra 
this week. 

Mr. Strube’s symphonic poem ‘‘Long- 
ing” was produced at a Symphony con- 
cert about three years ago. The viola 
‘solo was then played by Mr. Ferir, who 
also played it beautifully last night, The 
“Fantastic Dance,’’ heard last evening 
for the first time, was composed by. Mr. 
Strube in 1906 as a companion piece. 
Verses by Mr. W. L. Johnson, the poet 
of “‘Longing,’’ suggested the fantastical 
tmrusic to Mr. Strube, who endeavored, no 
doubt, to outvie the spirit of the poet’s 
lines: 

The whirl®@«e of this dance of earth, 
Dislustere:? dance, and vague, importuned 
- mirta, ~ 
*Gainst sorrow only can protest, 
. *- * & 
The sy mat. thetic shriek of flaming conti- 
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ing more fantastical than 


s eded in. producing an uncommon 
age hs as far as instrumentation is con- 
cerned. His use of instruments is mas- 
terly, and-in this work he has found new 
combinations and contrasts of timbres, 
surprising and bizarre effects. ‘In this 
respect Mr. Strube-has indisputable tal- 
ent; he has true orchestra} imagination. 
Furthermore this dance in rondo form 
has inherent character without the aid of 
gorgeous or singular instrumental] dress. 
Whether you like it or dislike it, there it 
is and it makes an impression. 

It is not merely an éxperimenta]l 
work, a study in the fantastical; it 
‘has well rounded form and substance; 
it has a logical flow of thought, a 
continuity that leads inevitably to the 
end. The piece is a brilliant one, and 
on the whole to be preferred to the 
earlier ‘‘Longing,’ which, although it 
contains passages of contemplative 
beauty and has mood, is nevertheless 
too discursive, and the sentimené ig 
occasionally too near sentimentalism. 

Mr. Ferir again gave pleasure by 
his wondrous tone, artistic phrasing 
and sympathetic interpretation. He 
and the composer, who conducted his 
pieces, were warmly apvlauded. 

Brahms’ symphony in E minor is the 
least impressive of the four. The aus- 
terity with which the composer has been 
reproached—in many instances unjustly 
—is here pronounced. The solidity of 
the structure may be admired, but the 
| Structure itself is granitic and unre- 
: leved. 

The symphony has not the epic gran- 
deur of the first, the. geniality of the 
second, the wealth of varied beauty that 
distinguishes the third, nor is there in 
the fourth anything that compares with 


the superb opening burst of its {mme-_ 


diate predecessor, * 

The overture to ‘Benvenuto. Cellini 
years old at least, and it is 
still effective, brillfant, exciting. The 
years go by and music that was once 
applauded is now utterly forgotten, and 
music that was once mocked and hissed 
is now honored and even listed as classic 
—if that term be a compliment. There 
Is constant readjustment of values. This 
composer is asked. to, sit lower and that 
one is placed nearer the Muse herself. 
Berlioz is Surely among the immortals, 

If the composers of the 19th century 
be calmly examined, without favor, with- 
out prejudice, there is no greater force, 
no more striking individual influence in 
orchestral music’ than Hector Berlioz. 
He created the modern orchestra. How- 
ever daring the ultra-modern may be in 
his orchestral writing. he owes a heavy 
debt to the man that without academic 
training, by sheer creative genius, 
taught the orchestral way to posterity 
and is stil] today jn the front rank. 

Mr. Wendling conducted with much 
energy. He knew what he wanted, 
and he was as a rule successful in 
obtaining it. His task in view of-the 
circumstances was not an easy one, 
and he atquitted himself manfully. 
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at her apartment. at the Empire on Com- 


monwealth avenue on Tuesday. The 
others were on Feb. 25 and March 10. 


Among those who received invitations } 


for these receptions were Maj. and Mrs. 
Henry L. Higginson, Mrs. Knyvet Win- 


throp Sears, Mrs. Russell Codman, Mrs. 


Winthrop Sargent, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam W. Vaughan, Dr. and Mrs. S. J. 
Mixter, the Arthur Beebes, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. J. Lang and Miss Lang, the Richard 
Dixeys, Mrs. Charles Sargent, Mrs. Guy 
Lowell, Mrs, T. Lindall Winthrop, Mrs. 
Hugh Cabot, Mrs, LL. Shannon Davis, 
Mrs. J. L. Bremer, Mrs. John L. Gard- 


ner, Dr. and Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. J. Emery — 


Tippett, Miss Helen Read and the Misses, 
Read. Mrs. Muck has grown very fond 
of Boston and its people and is full of 
regret over her permanent leaving for her 
home in Germany. 


Boston Symphony Concerts. 


Owing to the indisposition of Dr Muck, 
concert-master Carl Wending conducted 
two numbers of the 19th symphony pro- 
grams and Gustav Strube, another 
member of the orchestra, 
fallow-plavers through his two svin- 
phonic poems. These were ‘Longing’ 
and a companion piece, “A Fantastic 
Dance,’’ which was played here for the 
first time. The poems are written for 
orchestra and viola solo, the latter 
bringing forward Mr E., Ferir as soloist. 
Brahm’'s fourth symphony opened the 
concerts and Berlioz’ overture, ‘‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini,’’ completed the four se- 
lections., 

Mr \Vendling led the orchestra ad- 
mirably through devious musical ways 
that were quite familiar to the men 
and Brahms and Berlioz each received 
adequate interpretation. ‘The players 
had no difficulty in following Mr Wend- 
ling’s desires and their responses to his 
baton were prompt and evidently in ac- 
cordance with his ideas. 


There is so much of somber hue in. 


the trial coloring of the Brahms com- 
position that it ts rather difficult to 
avoid monotony in parts of the first 
and finale movements, but Mr Wend- 
ling succeeded well in steering clear of 
this pitfall and the orchestra gave a 
perfectly smooth performance. n the 
Berlioz overture there were even better 
results, the more brilliant and pompous 
nature of the work seeming to be more 
effective in its appeal to players as well 
as the audience. 

Mr Strube in his two poems gives the 
violu prominence as a solo instrument, 
and Mr Ferir showed that it can be 


‘account the program 


Samaroff will be. the soloist. Stee 


guided his - 


Mundy in execution 
oe tae Waetied hi 
instrumental 


as one could reasonably desi 
poser and soloist were liberally ap-- 
plauded. v8 

Dr Muck’s arm is so flow in tmprov- | 
ing that under the advice of his physi- 
clan he will not conduct the Symphony 
concerts this week, and Mr Wendling 
will take his place once more. On this 


is as follows: 
Hugo Wolf symphonic poem, ‘*Penthe- 


Silea’’; Liszt concerto for piano in HB 


flat major, No. 1; Tschaikowsky | 
phony No. 5, in EB minor. Mme 


‘m= 
Iga 
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Here in Boston 


Apropos of the current debate over Dr. |; 
Muck’s programmes at the Symphony Con-. 
certs and the place he gives to new and_ 
ultra-modern music on them, it {s worth 
While recalling his remark when Mr. Fied- 


| ler was announced to succeed him as the 
‘conductor of the orchestra. 
-Musician,’’ said Dr. Muck, ‘well grounded— 


“He is a broad 


in the classics, but a very ardent disciple’ 
of the modern school.’’ a 


A novel and curious piece is to be played 
at the Symphony Concerts next week for the 
first time in America —‘‘Die Nachtliche 
Heerschau’’ (“The Midnight Review’’) by 


| Paul Ertel, a composer and reviewer of Ber-_ 
lin. 


Here is a hint of the music from a lis- 
tener who heard it last month there: | 
“EXxrtel has caught well the uncanny, mys- 


| so are the parade 
whether dead or living, At the close comes 


1906. 
to the tone-poem, ‘‘Longing,”’ written a year 
earlier, also for viola and orchestra, and 


terious atmosphere of a dark and sombre 
With subdued clashing of cymbals — 
and rattling of xylophonic bones, he makes 
vivid picture of the dead warriors who have. 


hour. 


been summoned from their graves to pass in 


midnight review before their great chief— 


Napoleon. The themes are “popular,’”’ but 


marches 


one of Ertel’s ingenious contrapuntal struc- 
tures built upon the ‘Marseillaise?# It was 
all extremely interesting.”’ 


Mr. Strube’s New Piece 


Mr. Strube’s ‘‘Fantastic Dance”’ for 
viola and orchestra, which is to be played 


i 7 


for the first time at the Symphony Con- 


certs of tomorrow and Saturday, with Mr. 
Férir taking the solo part, was written in 
He designed it as a companion piece 


made quite effective in this somew at played under Mr. Gericke at the Symphony 


infrequent position. .‘‘Longing’’ repte- 
sents a peaceful night with fitful mo- 
ments of disturbance, the composition 
running mainly in legato passages. The 
solo viola by ite depth of tone carries 


Out well the idea of theme and Mr 


ot played the music with fine, ex- 
ressive significance. 

The soloist in the newer poem, the 
dance, gave further evidence of ar- 
tiatic ability. for the wild, weird, dis- 


Concerts in the spring of 1805. 


For the 


first time the two pieces will stand ‘to- 


An the 
Lyman Johnson of Boston, and to his 
courtesy we.owe the following note about’ 
them. ‘“‘The music of 


peace and night-sounds. 


programmes of this week, 
Both were suggested by verses by William } 


‘Longing’ is sug-_ 
gestive of redolent nightfall, filled with 


of troops, 


' 


The solo- viola 





| mer.” We sympathized with tts" troubles)” | 
| until it repeated them about 200° times, 
when we began to tire:of the tale of woe.’ 
“Longing”? was the title of this musical 
misery. It soon became “prolonging,” but, 
in all its length it never once cheered up. 
It was about as varied and as bright as 
the celebrated picture (of the modérn im-. 
pressionist school) of a negro, without a 
eandle, searching for a black cat, in a dark | | : nel 
cellar, at midnight. | tnaus, The Symphony Concert )eh- : 


Mr. Ferir played excellent! and his = A 
broad work on the C string ‘nas especially Seemingly, Mr. Wendling came more one 
effective. The lack of contrast weighted hdently to the conducting of the Symphony 
him down, however, and spoiled the first Concert of Saturday than he had to that of. 
number. Nevertheless we are glad that Friday afternoon. He was surer of him- 
Mr, Strube has turned his attention to the 9 Self, his men and his music, and from the 
viola. This instrument is thé Cinderella beginning his audience, who had evidently 
of the orchestra. Standing between the | heard good report of his work on’ 
expressive violin and the broad-toned. vio- Friday, bade him be sure of it. There was 
loncello, it suffers the fate of a poor re- hearty applause for him when he first ape. 
lation and is neglected in favor of its peared, and still heartier, even to a recall, 
richer brother and sister. Yet it has a |} at the end of Brahms’s symphony, Thus 
brooding tone-quality that cannot be pro- encouraged, Mr. Wendling conducted more 
| duced on any other string instrument. freely and elastically than he had at hig | 

Phe only important works for viola are { first appearance in an unfamiliar task to 
| Rubinstein’s sonata for the instrument. an uncertain audience, The symphony 
With piano, and Berlioz’s “Childe Har- went with more energy of rhythm, more 
old symphony,: in which, quite in |] vigor of utterance, more contrasts of tone, 
accordance with its melancholy timbre, and more of the large and massive quality 
Soe Scour Romane Byron's mournful hero. } that is in the music. At moments this new - 
“oy ped Sac ato, * aa peer to i the | breadth and fire brought an éloquence that 
rone-pieture Of sadness to the viola, only | sprang from the conductor’s zeal and re- 
he committed the usual moder a PB eee Z ae Gh: 
prolixity. ‘‘Longing’’ needs Miern Tale me yg eee a bags BaP dh the music Ba 

The second number was “Hantastic | nen. th nag he “i And Ha, on rea x 
Dance”. and was far more exciting. than massive - a nd no vee ruly than 
“Longing.” Here Mr. Strube displayed | on Friday he an is men achieved a Pass: 
complete mastery of the large modern | Sionately dramatic, almost a riotous, Berk 
orchestra and presented some very orig- lioz in the overture to Benvenuto Cellini. 

. : The music not only “sounded’’ but it 
| glowed until it was easy to wonder how an 


rt. ;? the: ‘Brahms . Hey : 
chief success of the evening was Won ised 
the conductor ‘ad interim, Mer: ae 
Wendling,—who, if he could not pars poor 
such a master as Dr. Carl Muck, certainly’ 
did not “rdttle round’ in the position. 1. 
which he was so suddenly called. . i 
Louis ©, Bis 


was enthusiastically re > ee 

‘ Strnae: and Mr.. Ferir, oh peoaed player, 

were recalled again and again. r, 

Ferir also played the solo part a an- 

ether symp onic poem by Mr. Strube, 

‘“Longing,’’ which was first heard at the 

Symphony Hall three years ago. 
Dr. Muck being still disabled by neu- 

ritis, Mr. Wendling led the orchestra 

through the Brahms symphony in 
minor and the Berlioz overture to ‘‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini.”” Both numbers were 
brilliantly played. The orchestra never 
gives finer proof of its stability and ar- 

'tistry than on such occasions. 

7 Mme. Samaroff will be the soloist at 
this week’s concert. She will play the 
Liszt concerto in E flat major. There 
are few more delightful pianists than 
this young American. The orchestra, 
with Mr, Vda see, ey leading, will 
play Tschaikowsky E minor symphony 
and Hugo Wolf's symphonic poem 

° ‘‘Penthesilea.’’ 


the 


“hope propa scandent el rasthenite alaht b night brings ; 
to him who is tired of ‘the clamor, din 
and gossip of the day,’ and all that the 
‘struggle for. existence suggests. 
“The verses which suggested the ‘Fan- 
_ tastic Dance’ to Mr. Strube are part of a 
larger ‘poem which deals with an ancient 
sacred rite of relieving the earth of its ac- 
cumulated sorrows. From this poem Mr. 
Strube selected the following lines as a 
motto for his music: | 
“Whirl, wild, bewildering dance, 
With crash and blurr of dissonance. 
a a ° 7 * * 
©, Iam weary, weary, let me rest! 
The whirling of this dance of earth, 
Dislustered dance, akd vague, importuned 
mirth, 
"Gainst sorrow only. can protest. 
* oa » * 
No! I cannot rest. The dance, 
dance— 
Once more the dance and crashing dis: 
sonance, 
The beat of drums, 
clash, 
The sympathetic shriek of flaming con- 
tinents, 
The long, pale cry of quenchéd firmaments, 
The wild, attritioned thoughts that in me 
. Clang and crash. 
Whirl, whirl, O wild bewildering dance, 
With lurid crash and blurr of dissonance. 
And burn, ye magic fires, for this sacred 
night, 
And melt the chains of grief that holds me 
tight.”’ 


No! 
1; MUSICAL MATTERS f 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME. AW! 


minor, 


Brahms. Symphony in E 
poems for Orchestre 


strube. Two symphonic 
and Viola. 
Berlioz. ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’’ 


Dr. Muck was ill and Mr. Carl Wendling 
became conductor. It is possible that som 
of the recent modern works that Dr. Muck 
has been trying to digest have caused 
blood-poisoning. Fortunately he is not 
dangerously ill and will resume the baton 
a week from Friday. | 

Mr. Wendling was a surprise. 


Overture, 
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inal and exciting music. The movement 
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STRUBE AND FERIR 
REAP. SYMPHONY 
HONORS 


ola Soloist Gives Delightful | 
Rendering of First Violinst’s 
Compostion, and Both Are Re- 
peatedly Recalled. © 
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As usual, there was a novelty at the 
Symphony concert Saturday night. This 
time it was a symphonic poem for or- 
chestra and viola solo, by Gustav 
Strube, who has been one of the first 
violins in the orchestra since 1891. The 


piece, bearing the title of ‘Fantastic 
Dance,’" was suggested to Mr. Strube 
by some lines dealing ‘“‘with an ancient, 


the cymbals’ metal 


ducted more than well, for some of the) 
movements were notably brilliant 
poetic. In the first movement of 

Brahms symphony we missed some of the 
subtler ‘“nuances,’’ but the rest of the great. 
work was finely interpreted. The 
tions of the finale were excellently 
and the young conductor deserved 
hearty recall which followed the end of 
, the work; without any “‘if,’’ or ‘‘but,’’ or 
‘““‘perhaps,’’ it was a very effective perform-| 
ance. 

What a relief it was to listen to a wor Kl 
in which emotion and intellectuality were 
in good equipoise! Here was something 
tangible at last. One could follow the 
eight measures of the Passacaglia of tha 
Finale with ease, and revel in their beatty 
and ingenuity. In this movement the flute 
work, the variation with the horns, and 
the grandeur of the final climax, all de- 
serve enthusiastic record. 

We were also intensely pleased. with the 
interpretation of the second movement, 
with its strange scale-formation, its RUAIDS 
harmony. It was not exaggerated but gave 
a tranquil and pensive picture in Nacided 
contrast to the feverish or gloomy moods 
of the more radical composers. 

But the next work plunged into the deep- 
est of musical sorrow. In Mr.’ Strube’s 
“Longing” the viola had a heart-ache, or 
a head-ache, or at least a ‘‘Katzenjain- 


ine 


given 
the 


and, 


yaria-! 


| playing 


which were 
mi ide more impressive by soft strokes of 
bass drum. There was an Orental dance 
theme with very effective scoring. 
interest was sustained throughout. 
form also was clear enough, and had not 
the dance been preceded by go lengthy, 
vague and monochromatic a number 
might have made a strong effect. As it 
is we hope that it may be played again 
by itself. It ended with a Strong climax. 
Mr. Ferir was not so const: antly prominent 
in this as in the first number, but he was 
remarkably clear and full-toned in the 
double-stopping of his cadenza, and all his 
work calls for commendation. 

Mr, Strube conducted his own composi- 
tion and all Boston knows that he is an 
authoritative conductor. He was recalled, 
with Mr. Ferir, twice, at the end of the 
performance. 

A fiery performance of the ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini’? overture ended the concert. It 
was distinguished by some superb oboe- 
and by a very well-worked- -up final] 
climax, but as a whole, this overture is 
not nearly as effective as its companion 
piece, founded on the same opera,—the 
“Carnaval Romaine’ overture. Happy 
thought; why not alter the title of this 
into “Carnaval Ptomaine’’ overture, and 
perform it to welcome Dr. Muck on his 
return to the concerts? 

The last half of the programms was 
tepid compared with the power of the 


The {| 
The > 


it | 


thus began should have fallen so 
quickly and by its own lifelessness into 
utter failure. Perhaps it was the fate of | 
Berlioz to be short-breathed, but his com- — 
pensation is to live by the things like the~ 
overture to “‘Benvenuto Cellini’ that were | 
born of. his fiery moments. Short- | 
| breathed Mr. Strube certainly is not in his — 
| tone-poem, ‘‘Longing,’’ and it needed all his — 
| skill in the adjusting of every piquant de-. 
‘| tail in the instrumentation to save. the 

| | 

} music from monotony. It needs the com- 
| panionship of the more incisive dance that 
, 


| opera 
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at last followed for the foil that the com-. 
poser originally designed, and both were — 
the more vivid, each in its kind, for Mr. 

| €érir’s playing of the solo viola and of: his: 

| sympathetic coloring of its tone. 

| H. T, P, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1907-0& 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


Owing to the indisposition of DR MUCK, MR. CARI, WENDLING will conduct. 


HUGO WOLF, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Penthesilea,’’ after the like 
named tragedy of Heinrich von Kleist. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in 


E flat major, No. rf. 
Allegro maestoso.—Quasi adagio.—Allegretto vivace.— 
Allegro animato.—Allegro marziale animato.—Presto. 


SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, op. 64. 
I. Andante: Allegro con anima. 
II. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 
III. Valse: Allegro moderato. 
IV. Finale: Andante maestoso: Allegro vivace. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


Soloist: 


Mme. OLGA SAMAROFF. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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HONY CONCERT 
me Woh el O08 


Dr. Muck Temporarily Disabled—Mr. 
Wendling Conducts—Mr. Ferir Plays 
Compositions by Strube 


A slight accident which occurred to Dr. 
Muck’s arm some weeks ago was disre- 
garded at the time, and the continual 
strain on that member in the course of 
many rehearsals has ultimately resulted 
in its temporary disablement. The con- 
ductor’s place was taken by Mr. Wend- 
ling, the concert-meister, who had also 
conducted a number of the concerts dur- 
ing the last tour of the orchestra. 

As a result of these conditions the 
programme that had been aunounced was 
altered, and the works given were these: 
Brahms’ Symphony in, E minor, No. 4: | 
Two .Symphonic Poems for viola and‘! 
Orchestra, ‘‘Longing’’ and ‘“Fantastia 
Dance” (first time), after poems by W. 
L. Johnson of Boston, by Gustave 
Strube; Overture to the opera, ‘“Benvenu- 
to Cellini,’”” Berlioz. Mr. E. Ferir, the 
first viola player, interpreted the viola 
part in the performance of Mr. Strube’s 
compositions. The men of the orchestra 
might truly be said to be responsible for 
this programme. 

Mr. Strube’s “‘Longing” was first given 
at a memorable concert in the spring of 
1905, when Paderewski played the Chopin 
I* minor concerto and Cesar Franck’s 
Symphony that towers so high among the 
greatest masterpieces of modern music 
was given an unforgettable sehen s sd 
Since that time the composer has made 
some Slight revisions in the score. | 

The impressions received at the first | 
performance were renewed on this occa- | 
sion. Mr. Strube writes with unusual | 
clearness and distinction, with melodic’ 
charm, and he employs an atmospheric 
harmonic background. He is rarely feli-— 
citous in.» the treatment of the solo in- 
strument, and the finely-wrought orches- 
tration is an achievement of ingenuity 
and good taste. He has given us a beau- 
tiful nocturne, a poetic nucleus of the 
poem that inspired its creation. 

The “Fantastic Dance” was composed {fn 
1906. It was conceived as a companion 
piece to the “Longing” written a& year 
previously. The poem that gave rfke to 
this composition deals, we are told, “‘with 
an ancient, sacred rite of relieving the 
earth of its accumulated .sorrow.” There 
are lines that deserve quotation, if only 
to elucidate the motives of the music. 
The main motive might be said to con- 


sist in the first quotation that Mr. Strube 
makes: 


“Whirl! wild, bewildering dance, 
With crash and blur of dissonance.’’ 


Two moods are contrasted, the first fol- 
lowing the lines: 


“Oh, I am weary, weary; let me rest!’’ ete. 
The second is thus described: 


*“"No! No! I cannot rest. The dance, the dance— 
Once more the drums and crashing dissonance, 


bat al beat of dr ums, the balls’ metal crash, | 
The Sympathetic shriek ot -flaming conti nts, 
The long, pale cry of quenched firmamen Ss, 


| or 
Bhe wild, attritioned thoughts that in me clang 
and clash.’’ 


This is a terrible fellow! Mr. Strube’s 
music is free and rhapsodical in content, 
if not in form. Though there is some 
finely dissonant harmony he has for- 
eimately not seen fit to literally repro- 
duce either the ‘sympathetic shriek of 
flaming continents,” or the “long, pale 
ery of quenched firmaments.”’ Neither has 
he endeavored to Philosophize in a wild 
and attritioned manner. There is an in- 
troduction which is as an invocation, a 
summons to the spirit dance. There is 
resourceful and original handling of ma- 
terial, Again there is masterly scoring, 
orchestration that ‘s at once clear and 
refined, brilliant and incisive, an orches- 
tral idiom that stands by itself in these 
days of wonderful instrumentation, that 
is essentially and entirely Mr. Strube's 
own. The composer conducted the per- 
formances of his own compositions, 
Which were warmly received 

Mr. Wendling conducted in a manner 
deserving of the highest praise, He dis- 
played not only the solid musicianship 
that we might with reason expect of the 
man who gave such a thoughtful and 
Sincere interpretative reading of the 
Brahms concerto earlier in the season. | 
buf he had his forces under vood con- 
trol, and he evidenced the most sensi- 
tive appreciation of the inmost charace 
teristics of the two very different com- 
positions which came under his baton. 
Mr. Wendling is no doubt’ a keen ad- 
mirer of Brahms, and seldom has the E 
minor symphony been more strongly and 
Sanely presented, with more just regard | 
for its structural] Symmetry and the ab- 
solute, impersonal character’ of the | 
music; Yet, it. is not given to every | 
conductor to turn from this noble and 
eternal work and give the glowing per- | 
formance of Berloiz’s. striving overture | 
that took place yesterday evening, 

Mr. Wendling is at present expected to. 
conduct the rehearsal and concert of 
next week. The programme will con- 
sist of Hugo Wolf's Symphonie Poem, 
“‘Penthesilea’’; Liszt’s FE flat piano con- 
certo, and Tchaikowsky’s Symphony in 
KE minor, No. 5. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1907-0& 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


Conductor. 


AX. CONCERYW. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


Owing to the indisposition of DR MUCK, MR. CARI WENDLING wil! conduct. 


HUGO WOLB, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Penthesilea,’’ after the like 


named tragedy of Heinrich von Kleist. 


LISZT, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in 
E flat major, No. 1. 
Allegro maestoso.—Quasi adagio.—Allegretto vivace.— 


Allegro animato.—Allegro marziale animato.—Presto. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, op. 64. 


. Andante: Allegro con anima. 

. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 

. Valse: Allegro moderato. 

. Finale: Andante maestoso: Allegro vivace. 


Soloist: 


Mme. OLGA SAMAROFF. 


i 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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MME. SAMAROFF SOLOIST — 
, AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 
J tml. “ 
Receives Ovation for Her Rendi- 
tion of the List Concerto. 
Wendling Conducts. 


Mme. Samaroff, who in spite of her 
name is an American, was the soloist at 
the Symphony concert Saturday night. 
She played the Liszt concerto in E flat— 
played it with remarkable ease and bril- 

iancy. The concerto was a happy 
choice for this popular pianist, it 
Showed her at her best. The audience 
recalled her so many times tbat it 
seemed as if once more the no-encore 
rule might be broken, but it wasn't. 
Paderewski ‘and DePachmann still re- 
inain in a class by themselves, 

The orchestra was led again by 
Wendling, the concert master. 
Muck’s arm is not yet free of the neu- 
ritis. 
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The concert began with a spirited | 


performance of Hugo Wolf’s symphonic : 


9 


poem, ‘Penthesilea. n 
to please the friends of both classical 
and modern music. The* applause was 
very hearty and the performance, If not 
the composition, deserved it. The la 
number on the program was the fifth 
svmphony of '’schaikowsky, which, even 
With its waltz movement, is 
funeral piece. | 
tional picture, nevertheless, and was so 
read by Mr. Wendling. Thus the con- 
cert was a memorable one. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


It is uncertain yet whether Dr. Muck 


~ | 
’ - 


Will resume his work as conductor of 


the Symphony concerts next week, His 
arm has shown very considerable im- 
provement, but he is under strict or- 


‘ders not to use it until it is quite well. 


At any rate, whether he or Mr. Wena- 
ling conducts, the twenty-first program 
Will be as follows: 

Overture to Figaro's Wedding......... Mozart 
Symphony in EF flat major, No. 2..Ph. Km. Bach 
Overture, ‘‘Coriolanus’’ Beethoven 
AY Os NOs Baikc nc vcdiceas Henry K, Hadley 


Mr. Hadley’s new Symphony, which ¢s 
to be played, is looked forward to with 
much interest, for none of the younger 
American composers have made more 
rapid progress in their art than he. 
Last year the patrons of the Symphony 
concerts heard his symphonic poem, 
Salome,” which made a most favorable 
impression and showed a very consid- 
erable advance over anything he had 
done before that time. ‘The new sym- 
phony in B minor which is to be played 
has been received with great favor in 
Berlin and other German cities, where 
it has been performed under the direc- 
tion of the composer. 


But it is a thrilling emo- | 


The work seemed. 


last. 


like a} 


the appreciator 
_out the strength for t 
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ep with neuritis. and 
conducting arm, ' last 
night’Ss “symphony concert was con- 
ducted by Herr Carl Wendling, the ¢on- 
cert-master of the orchestra. Herr 
Wendling conducted splendidly, making 
somewhat hard work of it for himself, 
and at times apparently lifting the 
whole weight of the orchestra by his 
Single arm. The players were with him 
all the way, and a person with poor 
eyesight -weuld have been troubled to 
Say whether Wendling or Muck held the 
baton, 

The program began with Hugo Wolf's 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Penthesilea,” which 
is based on the tragedy of the same 
heme by Heinrich von Kleist; then 
came the Liszt concerto in BE flat major, 
with Mme Olga Samaroff at the piano, 
and finally the Tschaikowsky Symphony 
No. 5—a program impossible of different 
arrangement, yet having a curious effect 
in its sequence of a let-down from a 
sreat tension, and then a taking up. of 
a tremendous emotional burden again. 
One was tired at the end: also the |; 
pianist suffered by the program ar- 
rangement, for one forgot her mar- 
velous performance in the upheavals 
reund it. ) 

For Mme Samaroft’s performance: was 
no less than marvelous. She is exceed- 
ingly good to see at a piano; those’ 
long, wonderfully pliant hands that 
float or flicker over ihe keyboard; the 
modest yet confident reading of a 
freakish, ungrateful composition, the 
lightning of her attack and the supsrb 
technic, all inake her most pleasing to 
of piano playing. With- 
he topmost _hights 
of fortissimo, without the weight and 
crash of the masculine player—and at 
times almost drowned by an en- 
thusiastic wind section—she made the 
concerto almost intelligible, and played 
the “‘motto theme” like a dancing will- 
o’-the-wisp. 

The savage, terrible music of Hugo 
Wolf’s setting to Kleist’s tragedy, 
which opened the concert, has. been 
played here before, the first time being 
an 1904. It was written shortly before 
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' Wolf was confined in a madhouse, and 


In contention, and it is tragic, even 
the 


! 


— 


indeed when he was discharged for the 
first time Wolf himself, sun»nosed to 
be cured, said: ‘It’s a pity I ever wrate 
such trash.’”’ Nevertheless, and note 
withstanding that at its first rehearsal 


in 1886 the orchestra laughed, there was 


no laughing at it as trash last night. 
It had a reading as fiery as Wolf’s own: 
imagination could have demanded, and 
was aS moving emotionally as it was 
interesting. It is not a thing that wil 
be played often. ' 

The Tschaikowsky 


symphony most 
nearly adheres 


of all his works to 
Symphonic form. Yet, after hearing 
two performances of it, the composer 
regarded it as a failure. Certainly, as. 
played last night, it did not take the 
hearer to the hights reached by the 
‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony. It is dramatie, 
it is the movement of great pai 
magnificent crimson of its a 
But the very thematic repetition which 
makes it a wonder of construction robs 
it of the chiefest characteristics of 
Tschaikowsky. The repeated climaxes | 
of the tirst*movement. thrash em : 





juin symphony was bewdi ully. 
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here demanded flexible and w : 
the composer himself could Mice nekett 

It is uncertain yet Whether Dr Muck 
will resume his work us conductor of 
the Symphony concerts this week. At 
any rate, whether he or Mr Wendling 
conducts, the 2ist program wil] be as 
follows: Overture to “Firgaro’s Wed 
| ding.”** Mazort; symphony in B-flat ma- 
| Or; No. 2, Fe si Bach; overture, “(‘o- 
| Molanus,”’ Beethoven; symphon 3 
Henry K. Hadley. ~ | ere a 
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DR. MUCK ILL, SYMPHONY 
-- PROGRAM IS CHANGED 


Owing to a se\ere attack of neuritis, 
which has disabled his right arm, Dr. 
Muck will not conduct the symphony 


coneerts this week, as it is necessary 
for him to give’ his arm a complete 
rest. He conducted last week the Phil- 
adelphia and two New York concerts un- 
der great disadvantage, and his arm was 
not helped any by it. Consequently Mr. 
Wendling. who last week conducted the 
concerts in Washington, Baltimore and 
Brooklyn, will take his Place on Frida» 
and Saturday. On this account ther 
mri been 7 dg important changes ‘of 
program. e revised progr is 
follows: | gt ivarita pe 
Brahms: Symphony No. 4, in E minor. 
Strube: Two Symphonie Poems for orchestra 
and viola—(a) *“‘Longing’’; (b) ‘Fantastic 
Dante’’ (first time). 
Hugo Wolf: Symphonie poem, ‘“‘Penthesilea.’’ 
Berlioz: Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
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beautifully played; 
clear and- he ton 


IPOH dediia Phad the” oclgihel” knee WF 
neuritis from which Dr. Muck is now re- 


covering was a mischance that befell him 
Some weeks ago in Providence. He had 
gone thither to conduct at a contert of the 
Symphony Orchestra; the door of his car- 
riage stuck, and he struck it sharply. As 
the blow fell, the back of ‘his hand hit the 
little button which holds the curtain low- 
ered. Dr. Muck thought nothing of what 
seemed at the time a trifling bruise. Then 
little by little his right arm began to fai! 
him, and his physician discovered that he 
had injured one of the long nerves that 
run from the hand upward. The neuritis 
that has disabled the conductor for a fort- 
night ensued, bw it is now yielding rapid- 
ly to his enforced rest. 


A New Symphony by Henry K. Hadley— 
The Apollo Club in a Programme of 
Short Pieces—Mendelssohn’s St. Paul by 
the People’s Choral Union—And “Samson 


and Delilah” by the Handel and Haydn 
i we bd 1% oni 


Society ‘>< 


It is still uncertain whether Dr. Muck 
will resume his work as conductor of the 
Symphony concerts next week. Though his 
arm has shown considerable improvement, 
he is still under strict orders not to use it 


‘until it is quite well. Whether he or Mr. 


Wendling conducts, however, the tweniy- 
first programme will be as follows: 

Mczart—Overture to Figaro’s Wedding. 

Ph. Em. Bach—Symphony in E-flat major, 
No. 2. 

Beethoven—Overture ‘‘Coriolanus.”’ 

Henry K. Hadley—Symphony No. 38. 

The new symphony by Mr. Hadley 
arouses much interest and expectation, 


| especially in view of the rapid strides of 


| his development. Last 
| Symphonic Poem ‘Salome’ was heard at 


year, when his 


the Symphony Concerts, it made a most 
favorable impression and displayed a con- 
siderable advance over anything he had 
done before that time. The new symphony 


in B minor, which is to be played next 


week, has been well received in Berlin and 
other German cities, where it has been per- 
formed under ‘the direction of the com- 


poser. 


oe 
hen 


| Muck’s memorable and 


 -strument brought) to the highest perfec- He leaves vreover, Aperialive: | 
rar a i state of efficiency as when he took it. up. 


tion by his predecessor, Mr. Gericke, whose 
memory is still fragrant. Without ‘sacri- 
ficing any of this perfection he has swayed 
the orchestra with his own spirit and made 
its playing the absolute expression of his 
own purposes.. And it is giving Dr. Muck 
the highest praise as a conductor to say 
that those purposes are always those of the 
composer. His stay with the Boston or- 
chestra has maintained the standard and 
the traditions of that organizations, and has 


been a benefit and a stimulant. Of the per- | 


formance yesterday there is little to say. 


Dr. Muck conducts the music of the clas- | 
sical masters not only’with devotion and | 
reverence, but also with zest and with a. 
keen perception that it is alive and that it | 
lives because it has vital qualities with: | 
which its interpretation is tobe infused. The | 

; 


“Surprise Symphony” was plaved with del- 


icacy, lightness and grace. Seldom has the | 


‘Figaro’ overture shimmered so dazzling- 


ly. Taken at a swift tempo, the inherent | 
was wonderfully ex- | 


music 
Beethoven's fourth 


joy of the 


pressed, Symphony, 


which followed the intermission, if more se- 
rious in tone, is quite as pleasant melody - 


as the numbers which came before. The 
audience was loth to let Dr. Muck go, and 


after the concert he was recalled to the - 


rlatform many times.’’ 
Peupsenanee 


The Tribune adds: “So far as his deeply 


interesting activities have revealed Dr. | 


Muck’s musica] individuality to New 
York concert audiences, his natural ut- 
terance leans rather toward what is 
poised and balanced and restrained than 
toward the broadly heroic style. There 
have been evidences in plenty of his 
readiness to give reasonable rein to the 
heroic elements in music both old and 
new, but it is scarcely by his interpre- 
tation of grandiose emotional communi- 
Cations that Dr. Muck will be remem- 
bered here. Rather will grateful lovers 
of musical art recall such spirited and 
brilliant achievements as his recent per- 
formance of Max Reger’s variations and 
fugue, or, to look further and higher, Dr. 
uplifting pre- 
sentation of the Brahms Symphony in C 
minor, at the outset of his New York 
doings. This latter proclamation, in- 
deed, could not be easily forgotten by 
any sensitve hearer who had the good 
fortune to share in its enjoyment. And 
there might be many other occasions 
cited there wherein general delight was 
taken at the time, due largely to the 
sane, appreciative and penetrating musi- 
clanship of this Berlin conductor, and to 
his unfailing determination to find and 
disclose the essential beauty and mean- 
ing of what he played. 

‘In accepting the leadership of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck ac- 
quired command of a noble instrument of 
artistic expression. It is part of his two 
years’ record in America that he has used 


this instrument with rare Skill and keen 


i 
1 


Sympathy in furtherance of high ideals. 


: 
: 
’ 
: 
; 


| 


| 


Listening yesterday to the clean-cut pre- 
cision, the delicate nuancing and the fine 
mus¢cularity of this orchestra, which i 

forceful but never ponderous, one may well 
believe that Dr. Muck, relinquishes with re- 
gret his privileged post as its leader, even. 
to return to his aristocratic Berlin duties. 
Dr. Muck’s memory of American apprecia- 


tion of his work will be based on substantial 


and gratifying evidence.” 


Gee | 


DR. MUCK TO TRY CONDUCTING 


TONIGHT 


The Good Prospect That He Can Resume 
Work--The Coming of Mrs. Fiske in 
“Rosmersholm”’—William Archer Returns 
to America, Sees Some of Own Plays 
and Talks of Tnem with Sundry Anglo- 
American Comparisons—Arthur Symons 
Discovers Arthur Farwell and Rejoices 
About Society and Music—Coming Plays 
at Our Theaires—Shaw’s and Barrie’s 
New Pieces—Other News of the Day 


AHA . on LAnty ole, di 

Tonight for the first time in two wéeexs 
and a littie more, Dr. Muck will conduct 
again, at a concert that the Symphony Or- 
cnestra is giving in Hartford. He will not 
undertake to lead through the whole pro- 
sramme, but he will conduct the more im- 
portant pieces upon it. If his stiffened arm 
bears this test well, there is every likeli- 
hood that he wil! conduct at the Symphony 
Concert here on Friday and Saturday. The 
arm has improved rapidly of late, and Dr. 
Muck has regained sufficient freedom in the 
use of it to risk conducting again. This 
freedom, however, fluctuates from day to 
day, and the arm is still not altogether de- 
pendable. On the other hand, Dr. Muck 
is very impatient of his enforced idleness. 
Life without work, when in every respect 
but his aria, the is altogether well, hangs 
heavily on his hands. He is eager to be 
conducting again, and his will. as he has 
shown more than once in America, Can- 
carry him far. In particular he wishes to 
round out his stay here with concerts that 
shall maintain or excel the standard of per- 
formance that he has kept the season 
through. Now that he is departing, thhe be- 
lieves that he owes such work doubly ‘to 
the public of the orchestra. and his eager- 
ness so to testify his appreciation of its 
liking for him has made him the more im- 
patient with the mischanece that disabled 
him. If his arm serves him well tonight, 
there is every prospect that he will conduct 
at the four pairs of concerts that remain 
to finish the season here. 
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Mme. Olga Samaroff, 


Who will appear at Symphony Orchestra 
concert for California’s benefit. 
yond. “f Oe Zhe ESE - 


Not the least attraction at the’ San. 


Francisco Relief: concert which the 
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enthusiast 
Soloist, with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


the > 
O ga Samaroff was the 
week's Symphony concert 
ceived with great enth 
audiences, 
As soon as she 
phony Orchestra 
cert she offered h 
ladly accepted, 
Sh en ie 
é will pla concerto for 
the “hepigard she won, most 
© praise this last winter ag 


A ae 


NEW SYMPHONY LEADER 
FAVORS MODERN MUSIC 


Max Tiedler, who has been appointed 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as successor to Dr. Karl | 
Muck, is a man of greatest catholicity 


! 


of taste in music, and is particularly | 
favorably disposed to modern music. | 
He has the reputation in Germany of | 
being one of the finest musicians in the 
country, and is regarded as an author- | 
ity on the great classics of musical | 


literature. His years as director of the 
Hamburg Conservatory seem not to 


'have developed in him any pedantic 


tendencies, and a review of his program 
for the Philharmonic concerts in Ham- 
burg shows that while he has pald due 
respect to the great men of the past he 
has kept himself thoroughly abreast of 
the times. 

It is an interesting fact about Mr. 
Fiedler, that he is the first conductor 
the orchestra has had since Henschel 
who is better known in concert than in 
opera. Géericke came from the Vienna 
Opera House with little or no concert 
experience. 
from the Municipal Opera in Leipsig, 


and neither of them had any great ex- | 


perience in concert work. Dr. Muck 
came from the Royal Opera in Berlin, 
and while he had done considerable 
concert work during his career, he was 
primarily an operatic conductor, a fact 
which did not make his first season in 
Boston any too easy, for the compila- 
tion of twenty-four different programs 
is not a simple task even when a man 
has made a specialty of concert work. 

It is Mr. Fiedler’s reputation for 
breadth of view which had much to do 
with his choice as Dr. Muck’s suc- 
cessor. The tradition of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has always de- 
manded that while a majority of the 
works presented in the course of a sea- 
son shouid be Grawn from the great 
classics, the patrons of the orchestra 
should be kept informed by perform- 
ances of all that was worthy in modern 
music. As a result of Mr. Gericke’s 
Jast eight years of service, Boston 
today has probably the strongest cult 
for modern French music that can be 
found outside of Paris, and the con- 
ductor of the orchestra must be able to 
gratify the many varied tastes of the 
patrons of the Symphony concerts if he 
is to succeed. Dr. Muck has been very 
generous in novelties, and he has pro- 
duced some very itmportant works for 
the first time in America. Mr. Fiedler 
unquestionably will observe th® tradi- 
tion which was made and maintained 
by his distinguished predecessors. 


Nikisch and Paur came | 
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the section of conflict also seems somewl, 
| tame in comparison with such more unfor- 


Ry we, 


4 gettable combats as in Strauss’s ‘‘He 


Mr. Wendling  cofductea tne" twentieth leben,” it must be remembered that Strauss 
rehearsal in the present season of the Bos-| had won his technical independenee by a 
ton Symphony Orchestra, as Dr:: Muck is /10ng list of orchestral works of progres~ 
still in need of rest. The programme was ‘ive scopes in descriptive ambition, and: 


as follows: 


that, “‘Penthesilea”’ was vintually a first at+ 


Symphonic Poem ‘‘Penthesilea’’......Hugo Wolf ‘tempt seventeen years before, a long time 


Concerto No..1 in E-fiat 


Mme. Olga Samaroff was the soloist. 


The fame of Hugo Wolf undoubtedly will | 
rest chiefly upon his marvellous fertility as | 


a song writer, in spite of his opera, ‘‘Der 
Corregidor’? and other works, for the 
list of his lyrics reaches the total of five 
hundred or more. No less an authority 
than Mr. Ernest Newman, who is not given 
te reckless or intemperate utterance, has 
pronounced him the greatest song composer 
in the history of music. Songs by Wolf 
have figured occasionally upon the pro- 
grammes of Mme. Sembrich, Mr. Francis 
Rogers and Mr. Eliot Hubbard, while Mr. 
Bispham sang a long group of them at a 
recent recital. This ill-fated composer is 


also remembered by his “Italian Serenade,” | f 
careless contempt for its difficulties. Its 


a work of charm and fancy, played here 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1905, 


and also in a version for string quartet by } 


" 
| 
j 
; 


the Kneisel Quartet in the preceding year. | 
The symphonic poem ‘‘Penthesilea,’’ which 


appears to be his only published work for 
large orchestra, was given under Ge- 
ricke in the autumn of 1904. It is harad- 
ly surprising that the history. of this cele- 


brated Amazon should have tempted Wolf. | 


For in spite of its abnormal character, 
there is abundant: opportunity for the de- 
lineation of vivid incident, the picturesque 
and sensuous contrast of the ->Feast of 


' 
fq 


Roses, the wild conflict between warlike | 


and human propensities precipitating a 
tragic conclusion. (Moreover, Wolf was. di- 
rectly incited to the composition of ‘‘Pen- 
thesilea’’ by Hermann von Kleist’s drama 
of the same name, which had affected the 
composer with unspeakable vividness. The 
music was composed when he was but 
twenty-three years old, although he worked 
at it many years later after his reason 
had given way. When the score was pub- 
lished in 1963, it was revised in some re- 
Spects by Joseph Hellmesberger. As a 
whole this poem shows traces of imma- 
turity and inexperience, although the first | 
impression is one of surprise at the posi-. 


tive excellence of its descriptive verity. In ° 


Spite of the vigor of the first section depict- 
ing the departure of the Amazons for Troy, 
there are traces of the tentative and the 
experimental; the fanfares illustrative of 
the march of the Amazons is somewhat 
conventional and verging upon crudity. 
With the episode treating of the Feast of 
Roses, comes a revelation of imagination, 
of emotional fancy that is far more con- 
vincing. While the sensuousness of this 
scene is somewhat restrained, it remains 
alluring to the faney, and captivating by 


in the ultra-rapid development of modern 
music. Furthermore the closing portions 
of the poems describing Penthesilea’s death 
contain much of touching pathos and gen: 
uinely tragic simplicity. All in all, a re= 
markable if youthful work which, interests 


not only by its native qualities, but on .a¢> 


count of the promise which was destined 
to remain unfulfilled. ) as 

Liszt’s E-flat concerto, long the subject of 
scurrilous criticism because forsooth a tri- 
angle was indicated in the score, has long 
been the virtuoso concerto par exéellence, 
But its virtuosity is of an unusual order. It 
does not display its innate quality to the pre- 
cise. and composed technician, ‘it cannot be 
played complacently or casually. It de- 
mands an audacious, unhesitating bravura, 
large rhetorical phrases, bold accents, and a 


octave cadenzas suggest the remorseless 
dash of the eagle upon its prey, Madame 
Samaroff is known in Boston as a pianist of 
uncommon fleetness of touch, of rippling 
and precise passage work, of clean-cut 
phrase in which the note of passion is con- 


spicuously absent. Neither by temperament 
nor technical capacity is she the pianist for 
the first two sections of this concerto. The. 


absolute domination o e piano was miss- 
ing; she does not possess the brute strength, 
the fulness of tone, the heroic accent to do 
justice to the sentiment of the music, In the 
Scherzo, however, her delicate tracery of 
passage work was all that could be desired, 
and nothing could exceed the fascination of 
her shimmering virtuosity. If again in the 
opening octave cadenzas of the finale, the 
fiery bravura was again somewhat tempered, 
Mme. Samaroff carried all before. her by 


the sheer. velocity of the conclusion, a bril-. 


liant performance carried through with un-. 
failing glitter and rhythmic incisiveness, 
It is surely no reproach that her singing: 
phrases in the first portion and in the adagio 
were deficient in breadth of tone and rhe~ 


torical accent, for this is largely a matter ” 


of temperament, but the grace and verve of 
scherzo and finale call for unusual and posi-- 
tive commendation. The audience in its 
enthusiasm recalled Mme. Samaroff again’ 
and again. Byte 

Tschaikovski’s fifth symphony lacks” 
something of that universality of app a : 
which threatens to make the “Pathetie®” 
hackneyed and a ‘by-word before its just ~ 
time. But to the discriminating admirer 
of Tschaikovski it yields to none of his. 
symphonies in charm and in. the revela+ 
tion of his intimate individuality. The 
composer has ‘been reproached for writ- 
ing suites rather than symphonies, but 
he is surely not entitled to blame be. 
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movement and finale is eminently sym- 
phonic. Furthermore the composers of 
other nations cannot be compelled to ad- 
here strictly to the German notion as to 
what constitutes a symphony. Liszt did 
not do this, neither did César Franck nor 
Saint-Saéns in his symphony in C minor, 
nor Vincent d’Indy~in his instrumental 
| masterpiece, the second symphony in B 
flat. Yet these ‘works are indisputably 
symphonies in the full meaning of the 
word. If in this fifth symphony, Tschai- 
'kovski has departed somewhat from the 
strict letter of the symphony, it never- 
theless remains a work of great indi- 
' viduality of sentiment, masterly technical 
treatment, and profoundly human emo- 
tion. 3 

Mr. Wendling must gain the respect of- 
his audience for the capable manner in 
which he again carried through a pro- 
gramme under conditions that well 
might prove harassing. to many. He ac- 
companied Madame Samaroff with pre- 
cision and: elasticity im a concerto that 
makes many demands upon the con- 
ductor. His interpretation of the sym- 
phony was distinguished by conspicuous 


breadth and temperamental warmth. 
E. B. H. 


Wolf and Tschaikovski at the Next Sym- 
phony Concerts—The Cecilia in a Pro- 
gramme of Short Pieces—“Samson and 
Delilah” by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety—The Shortening Calendar 


Neuritis still besets Dr. Muck’s right arm; 
it requires another week of rest; and Mr. 
Wendling therefore will conduct at the 
Symphony Concerts of next Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night. The symphony 
is Tschaikovski’s fifth, in EH minor—of the 
long-drawn and passionate andante and of 
the slow waltz for a scherzo—unplayed here 
for at least three seasons. The concerto 

is. Liszt’s in E-flat major for piano and 
| orchestra, and in it Mme. Samaroff will 
_ play the piano part, as she did, and notably 
well, at the concert for the fund of the re- 
lief of San Francisco in the spring of 1906. 
None the less, the concerto is hackneyed, 
and it is a pity that Mme. Samaroff was 
unable to follow her original intention and 
_ play Schumann’s. To begin the programme 
| stands Hugo Wolf’s tone-poem, ‘‘Penthesil- 
'e@a,’’ one of the three pleces of purely in- 
strumental music that he left behind him, 
-and drawn from Kleist’s tragedy of the 
Amazon queen, her pride, her passion, her 
humiliation and her death, 


Hin, 


The Reviewers’ Eulogies—More Letter 


i 
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‘sitions by the old masters and the progress- 
‘ists of the current time. 


About His Programmes—Mr. de Pach. 
mann as an “Eccentric Entertainer”—The 


ty Le, Ud~ yore 
ow Beivady A) saecenoery the final’cor- 
cert for the current season of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New York, Dr. Muck 
made his last appearance there as a CoM: 
ductor. All the pieces on his programme 
were classics—Haydn’s “Surprise’’ sym- 
phony of the sudden drumbeat, Beethoven’s 
fourth symphony and Mozart’s overture 
to “Figaro’s Wedding,” as yet unplayel 
here under Dr. Muck. All three ‘numbers | 
are familiar; there was no assisting virtu- 
oso, and thus the concert was practically 
Dr. Muck’s own. Plainly it was for hira 
that the audience filled Carnegie Hall anda) 
received and sped him with very hearty 
applause. Naturally, the reviewers of the 
New York newspapers use the occasion) 
for general comment on Dr. Muck’s con, 
ducting and the appreciation that it has 
won there in the past two years. Says 
the Sun, for example: ‘With yesterday! 
afternoon’s concert of the Boston Sym: 
phony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall termin: 
ated, so far as New York is concerned, | 
the activities of Karl Muck. He has en-| 
deared himseif to the musical public of this 
city b¥ qualities of the finest kind. Noy 
only has he shown himself to be a muSIl-« 


6 | 
cian of the most profound scholarship, a 


also of the widest and most polished taste. 


His veneration for the classics is equalled| 


by his enthusiasm for the writers of today. 
He has directed with superb skill compo- 


He has dem- 


| onstrated in every instance his right to the 
| title of interpreter. 


‘He has proved that an orchestra can 
be splendidly conducted without excl 
gesticulation, but with repose and dignity. 


He has shown, too, that there were re- | 
sources in the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


not previously disclosed. The tonal beauty 


of the playing of the organization “has pete 
diminished under his guidance, but it has | 
in brilliancy and_  sonority. The 


gained hh 
orchestra was never before at such a high 


| pitch of excellence as that at which 


| leaves it. 
country to have him go away. 
German emperor, it seems, 1S unwilling 


do without him any longer. 
conductor like Dr. 


two more.”’ 


The Times continues: 


table 


he | 
It is a loss to music in this | 
But the 
to | 
For this we | 
surely cannot blame his Imperial Majesty. | 
If this writer were an emperor and had 4 
| Muck he would keep 
him at home, no matter how anxious Bos- 
ton might be to borrow him for a year ol 


| 


“Music lovers of | 


New York will have a keen regret in losing | 
a conductor of gifts so remarkable as Dr. 
Mutk has shown himself to be. He took uP, | 
to be sure, in the-Boston orchestra, an in- 
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3 THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


‘oak 
PROGRAMME. hs of 
Wolf—‘‘Penthesilia.’’ Symphonic poem. 
Liszt—Piano concerto in E flat. | 
Pianist, Mme, Olga Samaroff. 
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| Techaikowsky—Symphony No. 6, BD minor. 


Mr. Wendling conducted once more. since 
Dr. Muck’s arm is not yet well. Mr. 
Wendling is not as yet a graceffil conduc- 


| tor, but he understands his score, he knows 


a eee se ener 
~ 


one ean find the 


| honestly, yet most unjustly. 


| 


what he wants and he generally attains | 
it. He has conducted but little hereto- | 


fore and his virile readings augur well 
for his future in this field. 

Poor Hugo Wolf! When one thinks upon 
his miserable life and many misfortunes 
one is apt to over-praise his musical crea- 
tions. Yet there is no question but that 
he possessed the divine spark of genius, 


only it was revealed more clearly “in oar dence from the very beginning ge 
) ing, an e 


vocal than in his orchestral compositions. 
‘“Penthesilia’’ is more striking in its ideas 
than in its orchestration, but even these 
ideas are very unequal, at times furious, 
at times conventional, 

The March of the Amazons is a strong 
feature of the work, yet we fancy that 


| 


it might easily become as hackneyed, on ° 


repeated hearing, as  Raff’s ‘lenore’”’ 
parade. The bold beginning of the work 
is one of its strong features, so are the 
fanfares that summon the Amazons to 
their march to Troy. Best of all is the 
fiery ending, which lost nothing in Mr. 
Wendling’s reading. ‘The tender and tune- 
ful “Dream of the Feast of Roses’ is ‘in 
effective contrast with the surrounding 
fury. In almost every part of the work 
impatience and unre- 
straint of an impetuous genius. It is easy 
to understand how the Brahmsites of 
Vienna may have attacked Wolf quite 
It seems as 
if criticism would never learn the lesson 
of studying carefully anything 


Saag different from the school it loves 
est. 


that is” 


| the subsequent 


] | Samaroff’ was “recalled” (uiless” we” mide. 
3 sg be times! 3 LS 
szt’s at concerto is al 3 if 

received than his greater sniioetis ig: 

In just the same manner Tschaikowsky’s 

‘Pathetic’? symphony always takes prece-. 

dence of his nobler E minor symphony. 

If ever the Muscovite stood clearly re-_ 

vealed in tones it is in this symphony, ana. 

yet the Russians reproached Tschaikowsky | 
with not being ‘‘national’’ enough in his” 


music! The 
‘Para Domoi’’ 
their banners, but their 


young Russians inseribed 


idea of getting 


home seemed to be to confine themselves — 


to a musical diet of Caviar only. Such a 
Symphony as this in E minor does more 
to advance Russian music than all that 
the efforts towards nationalism that Bala- 
kireff, Cul, and the subsequent “reformers” 
could do, 


The great mastery of the wood-wind 
which Tschaikowsky possessed was in evi- 


bassoons especially did excellent work. 
Tschaikowsky’s gloom is chiefly achieved 
by sending clarinettes down 
‘‘chalumeau”’ register and causing. bas- 


¥ soons and brasses to growl Softly in the 


sub-cellar. The first movement ended in 
the depths and the second began there In 
this latter movement the horn gave its 
beautiful theme in a flawless manner and 
development of its chief 
figure in imitative counterpoint ana with 
many other devices was very interesting 
Again the clarinette went into its lowest 
register and its breadth in the ending de- 
serves mention, 


The Waltz movement !{s far less powerful 
than the rest of the work. Suddenly one 
is transported from Muscovite vigor and 
intensity to the Chesterfieldian suavity“of 
a Parisian ball-room. The waltz does not 
admit of symphonic use as the minuet does 


; Phe minuet is marked, in music, with the 


Liszt’s favorite concerto is a free work, 


a rhapsody rather than a concerto, but it 


is popular and intelligible in the midst of ' 


all its abandon, in spite of the jesting 
words (‘‘Das versteht ihr alle nicht’’) 


which the composer once attached to its | 


chief figure. Mme. Samaroff has sprung 
into such prominence that she stands to- 
day as one of the world’s famous female 
pianists, She 
and has poetry and technique so well 
united that she is successful in almost 
everything she attempts. 

Yet we did not find this concerto as 
rhapsodical as 


Sy ies or Rosenthal would have given 
o it. 
of elegance, than Liszt intended here. 
Nevertheless there was Surety everywhere 
and exeellent ensemble; there was great 
brilliancy too in her octave and chord 


- work and the final march of triumph was 


So effective that a very great outburst of 


.@nthusidsm followed the close and Mme. 


is as reliable as a rock . 


it might have been: we | 
did not discern the leonine vein which | 


There was more of suavity, more | 


| both of then have proved, 


sarie rhythm as the waltz, but: while the 
minuet is a true % rhythm, the waltz is in 


reality 6-4, a more soothing, swingy and | 


monotonous effect. The transition from the 
minuet into the waltz can be studied best 
in some of the minuets of Schubert, which 
begin to tend towards a 6-4 swing. | 

The waltz in this symphony had much 
reiteration and was, in itself, too elegant 
for this fiery symphony, but it formed @ 


; 800d foil to the Finale, which was earnest 


from its very beginning. There was much 
of folk-song strength in this finale. The 
contrasts were effective and the climaxes 
full of energy and grandeur. The develop- 
ment is ingenious enough, contrapuntal 


i} Skill is frequently displayed, and the moves. 


ment is truly symphonic in its union of in- 
tellectuality and emotion. The lack of 
this equipoise in most modern orchestral 
music is the bane of the concert-pro- 
gramme today. 4 
It is a far cry from Brahms to Tschal- 
kowsky; they are almost opposites; they 
could not comprehend one another; yet 
in different . 

ways, that the symphonic well has not 5) 


run dry. They have been vigorous and 


(‘let us get home’) upon 


into the. 


neg eatin — ia 


~ - : 
= a.  . in. 
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the Feast of - 3° BRO be Me -OD- 
sturdy in expression, and absolutely sure ; Viously<s 7 M000 ahd feel- 


viously «sentini r | | 
of their effects, without becoming ascetic, | ing; ‘Dut the gee 2 scene is ordinary, 
ugly, puzaling or prolix. Would that our ‘and the March of the Amazons, though 


mica! extremisis would go and do like: | {hePOR, SERVERS eR gute San 


wise. Louis C. Elson. o]@ friend, “The Black Crook,” with 
the memorable song, “Il Am Stalacta,”’ 
sung by the leader with the aid of an 


| unabashed chorus of women, who to 
‘boyish eyes seamed wondrous fair. 
Mme. Samaroff gave a brilliant’ per- 
| formance of Liszt's concerto, which is 


‘better suited to her present stage of 


| virtuoso development than any of the 

| ‘other concertos she has chosen to play 
here. There are some that sniff at this 

‘concerto, yet its brilliance is still un- 


tarnished, though it was composed 60 | | NOE Se riad oaa 
| wr? | _© ‘years ago. The music is something 7 rs! STON SY f DLINVNTV INTN NTT Morr 
rare than peme cox | sae Py has a | ANNA 4 ee Oe | | ( } Y I ) -¢ wl BS ee 
' peculiar elegance at has een ap- = : : irre & . i oe 
Mr. Wendling Conducts, as Dr. Broachea only by that of Saint-Saens. ‘alles 
press Furthermore, it has the relief of senti- | 


? ment, not deep emotion, not passion, | Don, KELP Y, 
Muck S Arm Troubles but distinguished sentiment, that of | ; 


. 


i 
; , : the old school gallantry. And how 
Him Still. | modern is the structure of this com- 
position in spite of the many and en- 
vious years! 
Mme. Samaroff played not only bril- 


WOLF’S ‘“DENTHESILEA” | liantly and with engaging ease. She | “7% 


was more poetical in the pages of court . Pr y qt e Ky Uy 
PART OF PROGRAM E elegance, the musical ‘Vers de Societe,’ 7 fay Ya, GONE MARTE 
Vi than is her wont. It would be hard to | : ~ » 
say in which section of the concerto 
' , she was hae Ftc py Rain tii A in 1 | 
HIF », the “Quas agio,’’ for it was here | a | 
Mme. Samaroff Is Brilliant If] that those acquainted with her perform- SA TTIR DAY A PRI] 
; ances pe a ae eee es her to Be | - vege 7. Se Ce. 2 at > oe 
i i least effective. e sappointment, 
Liszt S Concerto, Playing therefore, was the more pleasurable. 
, with En 4 in Ease The vet mre OD, for it was Bi ' inter- 
| pretation and not a mere per ‘ormance. 
g g g - was unusually delightful and engross- 
ing. 
There are some also who protest 
By PHILIP HALE, against Tschaikowsky’s tragic fifth 
The Boston Symphony orchestra gave §YMPHONY. Mee Mat is at times at- : Programm 
dem . ce th § times al- ! ~reoszramimec. 
Rae Sapris eoncert last night In Symphony most sinister, music that is charged : ’ rv oe 
| Hall, Mr. Wendling, the concert mas- with sadness, which is too deep for 
iter, conducted in the place of Dr. Muck, words and turns instinctively to mu- 


: | _ gsieal expression. They call it coarse, | 
whose arm still troubles him. The pro- 9, they fail to appreciate its human | MOZART peseiaes 
gramme was as follows: strength. Some go so far as to call it | = OVERTURE to ‘The Marriage of Figaro.” 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Penthesilea’’,...........Wolf vulgar, melodically, dynamically vul- . aro 
Concerto in BH flat No 1 for piano. .... ..... Liszt gar. At the same time they call for 
Symphony in E minor, No. 5.......Uschaikowsky cjivet. Much of the: best music com- 
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Hugo Wolf was not the first musician posed by Tschaikowsky is not only 


to be enthusiastic over a play and tv 
give vent to his emotions, thus excited, 
in an orchestral composition. Berlioz 
was long before him, not to mention 
others, and Berlioz was more success- 
fu®in putting into notation his scream- 
ing delight. Wolf was a young man 
when, fascinated by Kleist’s gruesome 
tragedy, he chose Penthesilea for a sym- 
phonic heroine. He never heard lis 
work, yet he knew that it needed revi- 
sion and in his last years of madness 
he endeavored to reunite a portion of 
his tone poem, 

‘Wolf's reputation has been enhanced 
by the horror of his ending, and it has 
a been made doubtful by the wild 

raise of* biographers and partisans. 

t ig not unlikely that his name will be 
preserved by the tragedy of his life 
and by a few of Sig songs. Surely this 
symphoric poem is at the best only tha 
school exercise of a highly imaginative 
young man with an overheated brain; 
a young man who had not the technical 
facility to express clearly or effectively 
the fantastical thoughts that obsessed 
him. Now and then in the work he 
made. a lucky stroke. The ‘“‘Dream of 


the revelation of an unusual person- 
ality. it is also the expression of a 
melancholy and doubting race. Race? 
raeed rather period in the world’s -his- 
ory. | 

Tschaikowsky had no time to be subtle. 


Subtlety was not in his nature. He 
‘shouted his grief and joy, and, as he 
(was an eminently human being, his mu- 


sic has an overwhelming influence over 
those who have doubts and fears and 
passions. who are now exultant and 
now flounder in the slough of despond. 
As for the “coarseness” of which the 
genteel complain, the strength in any 
work of an intensely human animal 
seems to some unpardonably coarse. 

Mr. Wendling conducted again with 
energy and spirit. 
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SYMPHONY No. 2, in F flat major, 


OVERTURE to “‘Coriolanus.”’ 


SYMPHONY No. 3, 1n B minor 
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Good Friday, the next Public Rehearsal will 


(First time in America.) 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to the Opera “The Marriage of Figaro”’ 
(First time in Boston.) 


SYMPHONY in B minor, No. 3, op. 60. 


I. Moderato e maestoso. 


II. Andante tranquillo. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro con leggerezza 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Coriolanus.”’ Oop. 62. 
IV. Allegro con giubbilo. 


SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 2. 


I. Allegro di molto. 


II. Larghetto. 
III. Allegretto. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


ue, PROGRAMME, ™MW43,0 


' Mozart: ‘‘Marriage of Figaro’’ Overture. 
©. P. E. Bach. Symphony in E flat. 
Beethoven. ‘‘Coriolanus’’ Overture. 


Henry Hadley. Symphony in B minor. No. 3. 


j 
! 


It was a very welcome symphonic dessert | 


after a week of operatic feasting, and we 
had two conductors at the price of one, 
the first conducting with his left hand and 
the other with his right. Dr. Muck was 
‘welcomed with some effusion. His arm is 
not yet quite well, but he is such a born 
leader that we believe that he could con- 
duct with both hands tied behind his back. 

In connection with the various illnesses 
that seem to come to our modern con- 
‘ductors is it not possible that John Stuart 
Mill was quite right when he accused 
modern music of demanding more of the 
‘human brain than it could possibly fur- 
nish? Mill's remark applied to the musical 
‘auditor, but it fits with still greater force 
to the conductor. His brain is taxed in 
a superhuman manner, and nervous ail- 
ments crowd upon him. Poor Fritz Scheel 
lost his reason, Gericke was on the verge 
of physical break-down, Dr. Muck has had 
a& species of neuritis,—to speak of Ameri- 
can conductors only. Modern music in- 
stead of being a pleasure and an Art of 
/beauty has become a dire and dangerous 
task-mistress. 

Dr. Muck took the ‘‘Marriage of Figaro’’ 
Overture at a furious pace. It is marked 
“Presto,” but we hold that a Mozart 
“presto” is not faster than many a Liszt 
»“Allegro.”’ 
‘to maintain the pace, in the scale-work of 
the chief theme and of the Coda, without 
‘blurring. We think that 


“The Magic Flute’ too rapidly for the best 
effect. 


“Symphony” meant something very dif- | 
ferent in the days of Bach from what it | 
The reviewer has in his | 
library the first English Musical Diction- | 
as— | 


does at present. 


ary, (1724) which defines the word 
“Airs in Two, Three, or Four Parts, for 
‘Instruments of any Kind; or the 
strumental Parts of Songs, Motets, Operas; 
or Concertos are so called.’’ 

J. §. Bach called 
tions ‘‘Symphonies.’’ The symphony of 
‘this concert was of this kind but some- 
what larger. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach 
did not follow the sonata-allegro form of 
Corelli in his symphonies but indulged in 
Strong contrasts and (for his time) good 
figure development. Dr. 
‘work in strong and manly style and it 
‘Made an excellent impression. It was an 
dnteresting specimen of a transition period. 
Reet. P. E. Bach leaned far more towards 
the modern vein than his father did. 
Burney thought*him greater than his 
father. That, of course, is absurd, but the 
gifted son proved that sometimes a talent 
can do as valuable work as a genius, for 
he became a chain linking the old to the 


_—-+. 


However, the strings were able | 


many modern | 
conductors take this overture and that of | 


in- | 


his three-part Inven- | 


Muck took the . 


1 
tory} 


| think 


nd fulfilled a ‘great: aials 
musical development. : 
interesting to listen to this bingio. move- 
ment symphony in the antique form, The 
performance was excellent. | 
The two overtures of the programme 
were in great contrast. While the ‘‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’’ overture is light and 
chattering, the ‘‘Coriolanus’’ is tragic and 
earnest. It received a noble reading. The 
strength of the Coriolanus theme was in 
exquisite contrast with the tenderness of 
the subordinate theme, which presumably 
represents the wife and mother. The syn- 
copations and alterations of the theme on 
its return graphically suggest vacillation, 
irresolution, and finally Death. It must 
he remembered that it is not Shakespeare 
that is here represented, but Collin, the 
Austrian Secretary of War, who made a 
play upon the Roman subject. It is a pity 
that Beethoven never studied Shakespeare. 
He read a few of the plays in later life 
and marked the passage— | 


‘How far that little candle throws his heams! 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world.’’ 
in his copy of “The Merchant of Venice,’’ 
but never used it (or anv Shakespearian 
theme) musically. The ‘* oriolanus’”’ over- 
ture received much appla se and Dr. Muek 
was recalled at its end v th some enthusi- 
asm. 

Now the second conductor appeared, He 
conducted with his right hand—also with 
his left, his legs, his body and his face. 
We have already chronicled our high es- 
timation of Mr. Carl Wendling as a con- 
ductor. He has had but little experience, 
yet he grasps the salient points of a work 
and he‘brings them out of the orchestra, 
too, But he is as vehement in motion. ‘of 
the operatic Hertz himself, of whom Hejenoon, | 
might have written,-- the 
‘Was poch’ ‘du_ denn so wunderlich, _ypetition 

Hertz, cin Hertz?’ 


A. little mises: ‘“epose in action would bring fore 
good resuits. 


The Hadley symphony fs a good additithe 
It is not as remarkable as his ed 
but it is above all of his other wok. 
with which we are acquainted. The fi}! 
movement reminds somewhat of Mahle- 
style, in that it gives a very dramatic pW WE 
ture but calls it ‘‘absolute music,’ thin 

is without any definite story. 


is a mistaken policy. When yw 


musical significance, we have 
right to ask for an explanation 
mystery. Mahler’s symphonies are 


often tragedies with the piui ” omitt 


Nevertheless, we were much 
with the poetic beauty and the 
skill displayed all through this first mov} 
ment. 
the length was reasonable. 

The second movement (Andante 


much 


A.D. 


'quillo) was also a definite picture althoug psquire, 
, the composér declined to 


call it.*‘pr 
gramme-musie.”’ It might well be ered 
titled “Sunday Morning,’ or “Dimanche 
au Village,’’ or something of that _ sort. 
It is chiefly founded on a recurring figure 
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Dr. Muck Conducts. peas Ciasele 
Overtures, an Old Symphony by Emman- 
uel Bach and a New Symphony by Henry 
Hadley — The Progress of the Young 
Composer ‘¥awo} 


Dr. Muck conducted the first three num- 
bere om the programme of the twenty-first 
rehearsal, while Mr. Wendling conducted 
the new symphony by Hadley which he had 
rehearsed, The programme follows: 
Overture, ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro’’., 


Sy mphony_ in D major 
Ov erture, 


..Mozart 
».- Emanuel Bach 
Beethoven 
Henry Hadley 
“The ever- Aéttaht tus Mozart overture, be- 
fore which even the most lukewarm critic 
of Mozart must glow with enthuSiasm, was 
played with contagious vivacity of spirit, 
remarkable precision and a fresh and pi- 
quant gayety. It is a matter of equal tri- 
umph for orchestra and conductor that its 
flowing passages came¢ out with such fleet 
and yet clear velocity: Especially notable 
was the genuine simplicity which Dr. Muck 
gave to the piece without the Slightest at- 
tempt at expressive modernization. His 
instinct might be relied upon to recognize 
that here such effort would be fruitless, 
| The Emanuel Bach Symphony offers an 
unusual opportunity for the strings, and 
dufied Fy RE a Nia: Satie Pcision of attack and 
cause, if any you ped more appealing. 
should not be granted, tic of the music it- 
ordered to s€*ve Pha nifled elegance rather 
estate fourte ys brilliance of expres- 
or by publis-.ng the | was unfortunate in 
. marvellous contra- 
the last tl Alaa the universality of 
cape iz Pich were the distin- 
in the jfather’s art. Neither 
enough in the evolu- 
mphonic form which 
ind struetural coher- 
the best symphonies 
| and Mozart. Nor, 
ee gigs poet o! is there any hint in 
a petition has jits of this symphony 
‘ofound grasp of ex- 
the chamber works, 


wil 


Esquire, 


day of April, 


ene ee — + ee + 


and all other persons 


leaving 
Whereas, 


of said 
of 


estate 
KENDRICK, 


the 


Nevertheless the 
uel Bach have their 
rorks of his immedi- 
n the historic stand- 


in said 

the twenty- third day 
at ten o’clock in the fore- 
if any you have, why the 
And the peti- 


this citation once in each }, 
weeks, in the Bos- 
a newspaper published in 
day 
Witness, ROBERT 
this 
thousand 


S§ due value. 
ture to Coriolanus, 
eloquent expres- 
ect in his middle 
Muck remained 
steadfast to the letter and the spirit of 
the composer’s intention. Seldom has 
this overture been more brilliantly and 
flawlessly played, yet here it would seem 


in the year one 


idantly worth while: 
Moreover, by his. 
interpretation Dr. . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| esting ideas and genuine fancy jostle 
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“more definite contrast between st- and. 
/ second theme, and more inuletenen’d on a he : 
tragic nature of the conclusion, | 
after all Dr. Muck was more faith ed 
the purist’s point of view. oi y 
Mr. Hadley has now been vind ct i it 
some years in Europe and Ming 
tangible results to be seen in his mit 
His poem for orchestra on “Salon 
showed greater warmth of expressiol 
more tangible realization of mood — 
in any of his’ previous works. 
was an evident increase also tn technical 
dexterity. Consequently there area 
unusual curiosity and interest to m= 
pare his latest work in the symphol 
form with its predecessor ‘The By i 
Seasons” composec in this country, ~ In 
this latter work, which had the unusual | 
distinction of gaining two prizes, Ryo 
chief characteristics were an uncommo 
facility in technical treatment, as well 
as a distinct faculty for handling ft ..j 
chestral forces. Musically this symphony 
had less‘distinction, and the character" 
ization of the contrasting seasons (a dit. 
ficult subject at best), was inclined tow-— F 
ards the commonplace, in spite of the 
correctness and by no means infrequ 1t 
cleverness of expression. This facility of 
expression has hitherto remained virtu- 
ally an obstacle to Mr. Hadley’s evident | 
and praiseworthy ambition, and the e 
tent to which this quality would be a 
dent in this new symphony was a matter 
for conjecture. Accordingly the first 
movements gives an impression of | | 
what unsubstantial character  theoreti- © 
cally. at 
The first theme is not particularly im. 
pressive, nor is its elaboration striking; 
the second theme is far more interesting, | 
both melodical!y and harmonically, There’ 
is no definite sense of a clear and forcefi ve 
coherence, yet there is more individuality 
of expression than in the corresponding 
movement of ‘“‘The Four Seasons,” a grow?! 3 
in depth of sentiment and a The eee 
Skill in orchestral treatment. nd 
movement leaves a more tangible and on: 
vincing memory to the listener. It esti : 
lishes a graceful and picturesque: mood 4 
once. The recurring bell phrase is woven 
aaroitly into the development of the opel id 
theme; there is variety and picturesqi 1é5 
ness of treatment. If the middle episod e fs. 
somewhat less persuasive, the return of thi cng 
first mood and the conclusion are felicitou 3. 
and poetic. The scherzo is decidedly brig re 
and skilful in its contrast of rhythm, ° ant iti 
the musical material is not on as hig nt 
level as the two preceding movement 
The finale begins effectively, but its ee j 
ment is wanting in substantial dev 3 
ment, in spite of a brilliant peroration’ # ( 
close. As ay whole, a work in which He 
ae 
0 


34 
a 
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that are less worthy and more go) 
piace. Still, this symphony shows 
dis; table advance both in musicgl 
stance and treatment, and the usg 
orchestra throughout shows. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


ah \ PROGRAMME, ™M443,0 


‘Mozart. ‘“‘Marriage of Figaro’’ Overture. 

Cc. P. E. Bach, Symphony in E flat. 
Beethoven. ‘‘Coriolanus’’ Overture. 

Henry Hadley. Symphony in B minor. No. 3. 


It was a very welcome symphonic dessert | 
after a week of operatic feasting, and we 
had two conductors at the price of one, 
the first conducting with his left hand and 
the other with his right. Dr. Muck was 
welcomed with some effusion. His arm is 
not yet quite well, but he is such a born 
leader that we believe that he could con- 
duct with both hands tied behind his back. 

In connection with the various illnesses 
that seem to come to our modern con- 
ductors is it not possible that John Stuart 
Mill was quite right when he accused 
modern music of demanding more of the 
human brain than it could possibly fur- 
nish? Mill's remark applied to the musical 
auditor, but it fits with still greater force 
to the conductor. His brain is taxed in 
a superhuman manner, and nervous ail- 
ments crowd upon him. Poor Fritz Scheel 
‘lost his reason, Gericke was on the verge 
of physical break-down, Dr. Muck has had 
a species of neuritis,—to speak of Ameri- 
can conductors only. Modern music in- 
‘stead of being a pleasure and an Art of 
beauty has become a dire and dangerous 
| task-mistress. 

Dr. Muck took the ‘‘Marriage of Figaro”’ 
overture at a furious pace. It is marked 
'“Presto,” but we hold that a Mozart 
‘“oresto’’ is not faster than many a Liszt 
“Allegro.’’ However, the strings were able 
‘to maintain the pace, in the scale-work of 
the chief theme and of the Coda, without 
‘blurring. We think that many 
‘conductors take this overture and that of 
“The Magic Flute’ too rapidly for the best 
effect. 


“Symphony”? meant something very dif- | 
ferent in the days of Bach from what it | 
The reviewer has in his | 
library the first English Musical Diction- | 


as— | 


does at present. 
ary, (1724) which defines the word 
“Airs in Two, Three, or Four Parts, for 
Instruments of any Kind; or the 


or Concertos are so called.’’ 


J. S. Bach called his three-part Inven- | 


tions ‘‘Symphonies.”’ The symphony of 


this concert was of this kind but some- 
what larger. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach 
did not follow the sonata-allegro form of 
Corelli in his symphonies but indulged in 
Strong contrasts and (for his time) good 
figure development. Dr. Muck 
‘work in strong and manly style and it 
‘made an excellent impression. It was an 
Anteresting specimen of a transition period. 
. Cc. PR. B. Bach leaned far more towards 
the modern’ vein than his father did. 
Burney thought’him greater than his 
father. That, of course, is absurd, but the 
gifted son proved that sometimes a talent 
can do as valuable work as a genius, for 
he became a chain linking the old to the 


modern | 


In- |! 
strumental Parts of Songs, Motets, Operas; | 


took the | 


new, and fulfilled a great task» Tne MIs* 
tory of musical development. It was most 
interesting to listen to this single move- 
ment symphony in the antique form. The 
performance was excellent, 

The two overtures of the programme 
were in great contrast. While the ‘‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’’ overture is light and 
chattering, the ‘‘Coriolanus’’ is tragic and 
earnest. It received a noble reading. The 
strength of the Coriolanus theme was in 
exquisite contrast with the tenderness of 
the subordinate theme, which presumably 
represents the wife and mother. The syn- 
copations and alterations of the theme on 
its return graphically suggest vacillation, 
irresolution, and finally Death. It must 
be remembered that it is not Shakespeare 
that is here represented, but Collin, the 
Austrian Secretary of War, who made a 
play upon the Roman subject. It is a pity 


that Beethoven never studied Shakespeare, | 


He read a few of 
and marked the passage— 

“Tow far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world.’’ 
in his copy of “The Merchant of Venice,” 
but never used it (or anv Shakespearian 
theme) musically. The ‘* oriolanus’”’ over- 
ture received much appla se and Dr. Muek 
was recalled at its end v th some enthusi- 
asm. 

Now the second conductor appeared, He 
conducted with his right hand—also with 
his left, his legs, his body and his face. 
We have already chronicled our high es- 
timation of Mr. Carl Wendling as a con- 
ductor. He has had but little experience, 
yet he grasps the salient points of a work 
and he:brings them out of the orchestra, 
too, 


the of Glockenspiel in imitation of distant | 
tranqull 


‘'t is very ingenious, very 
beautiful. 
of 


might bells. 
and very 


This making a Carillon, or 


the plays in later life | 


‘of three notes (a ‘‘ground’’) given on 


hut 


chime, | 


the foundation of a movement, is not new, | 


Ouite 


Bizet did it most effectively in his 
Arlesienne,” and Massenet gave a 
of it in his ‘‘Angelus’’ in “‘Scenes 
esques.”’ 
original than these. The two 
above cited use a sort,:of ‘‘Three 
Mice” figure for their bells (‘‘Mi, re 
while Hadley employs B, C sharp 
sharp (dominant, submediant and 


splendidly effective. 


reiteré 
much 
right 
mystel 
often 


gem of the work. 


ter, 
The finale had some fine themes 


Never! gojent figure treatment. 


genet i} | 
Pittor:| 


ado } 


and 
m 


with ‘ Hadley did not discard melody and did ‘ 
skill d jnaulge in that fearful prolixity which } 
ment.| greaded every time that a modern cot 


the le poser writes a symphony. 

The 
the Louis C. 
gramn 
titled 
au Village,’’ 


“Sunday Morning,’ or 


or something of that sort. 


This is a wot 


that will grow upon acquaintance ar 


|—6©quillo) goserves repetition at. these concerts. 
c Tilson 


*Dimanche 


It is chiefly founded on a recurring figure 
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The Scherzo was less marked in chara 
certainly less original and striking 
and su 
Best of all, 


“fy 
avi’ 


"ali! 
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But the carillon itself is more 
composels| 
Blind! 


| 


ant), a quaint succession which he mak*) 
The melodies work a 
up against these notes are very charmin. 
and in good contrast with each other. : 
a first hearing this movement seemed tit 


'\ sion. 
, Possessing little of the marvellous contra- 


Muck Conducts Again—Two Classic 
Overtures, an Old Symphony by Emman- 


uel Bach and a New Symphony by Henry .| 


Hadley — The Progress of the Young 
Composer “awe: 


Dr. Muck conducted the first three num- 
bere on the programme of the twenty-first 
rehearsal, while Mr. Wendling conducted 
the new symphony by Hadley which he had 
rehearsed, The programme follows: 


of Figaro’’ 

Emanuel Bach 
Beethoven 
Henry Hadley 
The ever-delightful Mozart Overture, be- 
fore which even the most lukewarm critic 
of Mozart must glow with enthusiasm, was 
played with contagious vivacity of spirit 
remarkable precision and a fresh and pi- 
quant gayety. It is a matter of equal tri- 
umph for orchestra and conductor that its 
flowing passages came out with Such fleet 
and yet clear velocity. Especially notable 
was the genuine simplicity which Dr. Muck 
gave to the piece without the Slightest at- 
tempt at expressive modernization. His 
instinct might be relied upon to recognize 

that here such effort would be fruitless 
The Emanuel Bach Symphony offers an 
unusual opportunity for the Strings, and 
seldem has their precision of attack and 
warmth of color seemed more appealing. 


| The chief characteristic of the music it- 


self seems to be a dignified elegance rather 
than depth or incisive brilliance of expres- 
Emanuel Bach was unfortunate in 


puntal dexterity and the universality of 


| Melodic expression which were the distin- 


guishing traits of his father’s art. Neither 
had he progressed far enough in the evolu- 
tion of sonata or symphonic form which 
gave the conciseness and struetural coher- 
ence which we find in: the best symphonies 
and sonatas by Haydn and Mozart. Nor, 
it must be confessed, is there any hint in 
the tentative experiments of this symphony 
of the grandeur and profound grasp of ex- 
pression to be found in the chamber works, 
Overtures and symphonies of Beethoven, 
Schumann and Brahms. Nevertheless the 
pioneer efforts of Emanuel Bach have their 
abiding tribute in the works of his immedi- 
ate successors, and from the historic stand- 


point alone it was abundantly worth while: 


that it should be heard. Moreover, by his 
careful and polished interpretation Dr. 
Muck gave the music its due value. 

In the familiar overture to Coriolanus, 
Beethoven attains the eloquent expres- 
sion of a tragic subject in his middle 
period. Here, also, Dr. Muck remained 
Steadfast to the letter ond the spirit of 
the composer’s intention. Seldom has 
this overture been more brilliantly and 
flawlessly played, yet here it would seem 
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tragic nature of the conclusion, ” ’ 
after all Dr. Muck was more faithful to. 
the purist’s point of view. May oc yi 

Mr. Hadley has now been living 
some years in Europe and there - 
tangible results to be seen in his mupig 
poem 


re 
ry 


0: 
ut gah 
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for orchestra on “Salome 
showed greater warmth of expression ao 
more tangible realization of mood than . 
in any of his’ previous works,’ ‘There | 
was an evident increase also in technics rs 
Consequently there was an 
unusual curiosity~ and interest to e¢ mm. 
pare his latest work in the symphonle 
form with its predecessor “The Pour 
Seasons” composec in this country. In” 
this latter work, which had the unusual” 


distinction of gaining two. priges, i 


a | 
ryt 

* ee. 
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chief characteristics were an uncommon 
facility in technical treatment, as well 
as a distinct faculty for handling or-. 
| chestral forces. Musically this symphony 


| 
| 
: 
| 


had less distinction, and the character-’ 
ization of the contrasting seasons (a dif-. 
ficult subject at best), was inclined tow- 
ards the commonplace, in spite of the” 
correctness and by no means infrequent 
cleverness of expression. This facility of 
expression has hitherto remained virtu: 
ally an obstacle to Mr. Hadley’s evident — 
and praiseworthy ambition, and the ex- 
tent to which this quality would be eyij- 
dent in this new symphony was a matter 
for conjecture. Accordingly the first : 
movements gives an impression of some- 
what unsubstantial character theoreti- 
cally. ty 
The first theme is not particularly im- 
pressive, nor is its elaboration striking? 
the second theme is far more interesting, | 
both melodically and harmonically, There 
is no definite sense of a clear and forceful 
coherence, yet there is more individuality” 
of expression than in the corresponding 
movement of “The Four Seasons,’ a gro veh 
in depth of sentiment and a conspicuous 
skill in orchestral treatment. The second 
movement leaves a more tangible and won- 
vincing memory to the listener. It estah- 
lishes a graceful and picturesque’ mood at 
once. The recurring bell phrase is woven 
auroitiy into the development of the opening 
theme; there is variety and picturesqués 
ness of treatment. If the middle episode jg, 
somewhat less persuasive, the return of the 
first mood and the conclusion are felicitous. 
and poetic. The scherzo is decidedly brigh ‘ 
and skilful in its contrast of rhythm, but. 
the musical material is not on as high a” 
level as the two preceding movements, - 
The finale begins effectively, but its treat. 
ment is wanting in substantia} develop- 
ment, in spite of a brilliant peroration and 
close. As a whole, a work in which inter- 
At By 


that are less worthy and more eo 
piace. Still, this symphony shows 
dis; itable advance both in musiedl @ 
stance and treatment, and the us¢@ of 
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ng cared trough the perform. Gus rere iene we es Hadley's symphony stands forth clean, | Teen S SYMPHONY Towvele 
ance as excellently, and he is much tod be repeated.- Dr. Muck’s reading of ae | ear “ha Hai 2 GIVEN FIRST READING - 
eratulated for his creditable work. noble “Coriolanus” overture was im- |; Clear and simple. However, it raises H Ta ticy, . 
congratula | =. BH. | Pressive. ; RO great emotions in the hearer: the enry +adley’s B minor symphony | 


There is natural interest here in Mr. Wah pattotined '# ) 
Hadley’s works, for he is a Somerville audience is neither Spellbound nor gasp- | petal piosay Fes in : a ees hi 


\ 
py : rat? no: , he has indisputable talent, and as Ing at the close of any movement. It | “ 

DR. MUCK AT-HIS POST... At and 5 pag 9 the 1 a ees is color in tone, stirring only by mo- cert aarp ent at the ; he mucha Tea 
—emepinee . | : at Basten they ae Cohied, ‘lips pire by ments, waking admiration, but rarely work was written in’ 1906 in Italy eu in 
Will Be Able to Conduct at Sym- posed in Italy and at Munich in the carrying the hearer to great hights, punlch, and its initial performance was. 
phony Concert This Afternoon, . |summer , of 1906. It was performed for The composer said of it, “The work is DOSES Oia ember under the com- 
Pb Ome tek. Ope! Dba ak the frat gt testi tere ps oi a The | in the usual form and is vigorous and The symphony is not especially in- 
Dr. Karl Muck will be dble to coh duct ~b aipgs abevlvee - that iat) ‘sane buoyant.” Perhaps no better descrip- ‘Spiring, being in the usual form with a 
at the public rehearsal of the Boston] has no programme, although Mr, Had- | tion could be made. It begins with a, rhe 2 ed aya OOOT doy portance. 
Symphony Orchestra this afternoon and|ley writes that the second movement bold theme, which might in extenso be well nainted town picture eine sf. 
Seo uis-jeoncert | Seturday. (tomorrow) | was cuswested Dy, hearing afternoons of being only half given. Aletta |For church betis, “with a romantic Ades 
eyening the overtures. by Mozart and! he heard in a secluded spot in woods, the first movement ef the symphony bites eeehnped With scholarly skill. 
Beethoven and the little symphony by} near Monza, where he worked out of| : this theme returns, yet it never wakes h S an exquisite tre ie cult and 


as an exquisite trio. The last move- 
, tT. Alar? : doors. ones soul nor wrings the heart. Ime \OSsegses little ys ey 
CC. PP. BE. Bach. Hadley’s new symphony “The symphony is in the usual, saien:| 8S art ment possesses little to interest 


; : _ The second m . . " tae aa att ae ee ee and is 
in B minor, No. 3, will be conducted by Mo frst movement is not one of special |  quiljo) contains a passionate meine the weakest of the four. The symphony 


| 7 . Metine . leaves behind the impression that M 
|\Mr, Wendling,*the concert master. who distinction. The themes are fresh, but _all too short, over a “landscape” w a Mtad aie Rael te ey ‘ a r. 
i has rehearsed it. the development is conventional, al- 'tinkling church bells insisting Ba a fladley was continually rottinae at St 
_. The public rehearsal of the orchestra though it is written by a practised hand, trusively, even through the dissonances. |It was #: Jon 2 pron | ng nowhere, 
next week will be on Thursday after- and the instrumentation is in no way re- As the movement began at the Friday | Dr. Muck conduehad® be nee: : 
noon, inasmuch as the day after will be markable. The two movements that fol- ‘rehearsal, fire apparatus went by the liuee ; es ‘onductec ozart’s over- 
| Good Friday. | | low have YS raed 2 eg Re hall on Massachusetts av and it was CG. Pp ie Bach's 10 fat sve phynnt ae 
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may be justly expected of the man who The scherzo has a fantastic little 
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iter technically difficult, is original in con trio—as if a Pierrot Should acuee ‘n opportunity will be given mugie | 
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ception and in the spas Pe td yf elegy Son minuet,. djovers at the Friday and Saturday Bés- 
The finale is not on a level with the | . ton svrr ‘chestr: cAncérte 
preceding movements. The chief theme, The final movement (ailegro) steps symphony orchestra concerts of 


ai ro) : 

a Of ee le : ineire: Sie treatment of san Into a brilliant, warm B major march, this week to hear the first production 

se N vy a hp of Puccini, and the | | Some thik eantly, and aecept for 'in this country of the symphony No, 3 

First Performance of New edit, Cor eee | rather heavy writing of the inner notes work, “Witch re’ pesn Hadley’s, latest 
hd acility. é : S work, as bee ‘oduce 

. 2 b H ihe pubilc a te this week will ‘be Aid oa fogs Hi a brilliant bit. It goes once, and then abroad. 

. Composition y enry scMinvhday afternoon. ashout Sher in color, and ends in, Mr Hadley, a composer of intetnac 

Hadley Takes Place. 


‘tional repute, is a Somerville boy born 
Mr Hadl , Is D 
heart than and bred. His father, S. Henry Hadley, 


° ; has for many years been the musical 
First Performance of fob pot eds ° instructor in the Somerville schools and 
Wendlin arl in other cities and towns around Bos- 
The 2ist Symphony concert was 5 S h | spirit. jton. A brother, Arthur, is at present 
given last night in Symphony Hall. Hadley S ymp ony. The program began happily enough egg of the Boston Symphony 
Dr, Muck, who was welcomed heartily, last night with Mozart's t onestra and will take part this week 
erty ks: Over- Kobe. OA it. 6% : “The Marriage of Figaro "which yr it producing the ye Coe ee 
conducted the first three works: Ml \ ements Muck conducted with his left h co Dr work, which is said to be his best. | 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” C. . y he did also the Beethoven overture ye Mr Hadley is at present in Mainz, | 
(yon tat api lel ap ‘‘Samsonand Delilah tobeSung : “Corialanus,”’ with its tragic explosions Germany, where he is conducting the/|| 
jor. No. 2, and Beethoven’s overture to | | und horror, and the No. ? symphony of symphony orchestra of that place. He 
Tr. Sern Oe oe dli th ane | Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach which wag .2@S. been abroad for four years and 
Ei aiciee: ‘conducted Hegry Hadlag’ : | Ha dn | | Played for the first time in Boston. This during that time has conducted the pro- 
cert master, conducted Henry Hadley's | y 8 alt G alt y ’ || | Symphony is in three movements, al} @uction of “Salome’’.in Warsaw, Ber- 
Symphony in B minor No. 8, which | 
Was performed for the first time in | 
| 


this country. : | h rhs ; 2 Ras da 4 ; 
| , : | eartiness which is good hearing i ,harmonic orchestra under Mr Hadley’s 
The oye teil’ bap agatha fate | | People’s Choral Union— | | midst of moderns. fie satisfying mtisie own direction on the evening of Dec 27, 
and tere is a de to a comedyewas | in a word, without calling up either pic- /t met with marked favor at the hands 

eee ee deuwhttul delicacy, the ¢ t | tures or emotions. of a critical audience. 
finest euse of proportion, and irre- Other oncerts,. | Friday of this week being Good Fri- 8. Henry Hadley will be present at || 
ahatibie. ‘hae ala SA symphony by Bach | Gay the regular rehearsal will be given the concerts on Friday and Saturday || 
was played here for the first time. It LA Rn | on Thursday afternoon and the concert 204d will listen with interest to his son’s | 
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delights in passages in octaves, in uni- The new symphony was produced for 
sons of mixed tones, and in a robyst the first time in Berlin by the Phil- 
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joined together, and is very short. it /in.and Cassel. 
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osed at Hamburg | on Saturday evening. Harold Bauer, the | COmposition. He has been confined to 

= 1776. The first of the set has been, The principal work performed at last | pianist, will be the soloist. The pro- | his Somerville home, 46 Pearl st, for six 
Inovements, which are closely con. |&ht’s symphony concert was Henry | §ram contains Beethoven's first sym-! Weeks with the grippe, from which he 
nected. ‘The first isa lively. allegro, 's third symphony, which was | Bhony, Ertel’'s “Midnight Review,” a! has just recovered, 
nected. The first is a lively allegro, Hadley’s r ymp ; phony, Ertel’s “Midnight Review.” a 1st |} 
Which shows Bach’s independence of given for the first time in Americz. | and the overture to d’Albert’s “Il Im- mre SATURDAY SYMPHONY TICK 
fhe tree use of the wind instruments 1s It was composed in the summer of provisatore.”’ The second and third for sale for remaining concerts; floon seats; 

O noticeable, ‘The second movement i Ital and partly in | numbers are played for the first time in |] price reasonable. Apply Tel. 822-1 Cambridge, 
is a short Larghetto, which is Mozart: | rt ga ag oA | lL. Boston. or address M.S.K., Boston Transcript. h 12 
13 #: SHort OEEDOLTO, Ww hich is magects | Munich. sited — mr aaarenm MB. ; ae 
Reiclan tive thied mov: | a of much of the modern 
pression, _The third movement, an al. In the midst 
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FOR FIRST TIME INAMERICA|| eee EY’S W ORK TO BE HEARD. | 
The programme of the 21st public re- : e ei ce ee : | oe 


hearsal and concert of the Symphony Or-| fics fe ie 
ehestra was as follows: Overture to] Pe: BS caste aa : . | 
“The Marriage of IFigaro,’ Mozart; sym- %: " 
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sony in Be fat major, Non 2, Phiip| | ee | | Symphony Composed By Somerville Music ‘ll 
shang in nat major, No, 2, eho) at ato Be Produced 
ee Mevemhony No. 3 in B minor,| | oe : OMEFVEe USIClaA tO be Produce 
Op. 60, Henry K, Hadley (first time in 


"De, eo arm was sufficiently recov- . : i. . a a. | y oston Symiph ony Or chestra This Wee k 


ered to permit of his conducting the per- 
formance of the first three numbers of Serres 
the programme; Mr. Wendling conducted| pos) Bhs. seep a Se sie: Se a See cate Baas 
that of the symphony, which he had re-]| } ys ar as RB ee Sas ; 
hearsed. pee | es eS bata ait SRceacmc see 

It was very evident that Dr. Muck’'s “RG Bese ee es 
temporary absence from rehearsals and Ra RE ee POSES SAS Sc 
coneerts had not displaced him in the eae: rs Ma a ae Rare oe ee ; ee os : as Soe 
regard of his men, for they responded to Px eae ae: a pra t 
his wishes with the utmost enthusiasm 
and alacrity. There were excellent per- 
formances of the two overtures and the 
Bach symphony. 

The prelude by Mozart was taken at 

very rapid tempo, its execution was HENRY K. HADLEY 


iderfully clean, and the quality of tone! of gomerville, whose third Symphony was 
light and clear and buoyant. But| civen for the first time in America at 


verture is not by length or con-| the gymphony concerts of Friday and 
Saturday. i 
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Rian well adapted for the concert 
. The Bach symphony, like the over- Ye RU TS SAN RT ee! RR AS 


‘ture, is vigorous, beautiful, open-air mu-| acquaintance. The ideas are not of a' 
sic. It is good to have frequent remin- truly symphonic character; you do not | 
ders of the fact that Philip Emmanuel,]| feel the “long breath.’ The slow move- | 
though the son of his father, was a com-,| ment is a felicitous tone-sketch—it would 
poser of uncommon originality and fer-|' pe called by some “atmospheric.” The 
tility of invention; but this symphony is ischerzo seems at present the most vivid 
not music of today, and it is to modern and original part of the work. The 
ears a trifle prolix. The Beethoven over-|, finale, while very evidently written in 
ture holds its place, a dramatic master-]|| consonance with the spirit of the other 
piece of the highest order, and the per-|| sections, is. disproportionately short, and 
formance was a convincing revelation of||it is as if the composer took up his pen 
its inherent qualities. in a different frame of mind from twit, 

It would not be well, after a single}in which he had previously been writing. | 


hearing, to make any conclusive remarks] This movement, in itself, is concise and) 
on. the subject of Mr. Hadley’s latest 
a 


effective. 

symphony, a symphony which is the work So much for impressions. Mr. Hadley 
of a sincere and gifted composer: who is } writes sane, healthy music. He does not, 
continually gaining in master ‘ov. Mr.§ happily, see fit to wallow in the slough 
Hadley, who was born at Sou.erville in} of psychological despond, aS SO many 
1871, is now meeting with much encour-]} young men of today are prone to do. If 
agement as a composer and conductor in| one compares this symphony to “The 
Europe. The first three movements of|Four Seasons,’ heard here in 1905, a 
the work heard yesterday were written | great advance is at once perceptible, an 
in the months of June and July, 1906, in | advance that gives brilliant promise for 
Italy, near Milan. “The second move- |the future, This promise we feel the 
ment was suggested on hearing every af- | more faith in, inasmuch as Mr. Hadley 
ternoon the bells from a distant church, |is industrious and ‘elf-critical, and un- 
which were wafted across the fields to a | questionably working in the right direc- 
secluded. spot in the woods, where I | tion. 
worked out of doors.” The final move- Dr. Muck will conduct the entire pro- 
ment came into being at Munich the fol- | gramme of the concerts next week, which 
lowing August. will take place on Thursday afternoon 

There is some good material in the instead of Friday, and on Saturday night. 
first movement of the symphony, and| _ 
some interesting moments, but though 
from a technical standpoint the section 
hangs together fairly well, from a musi- 
cal standpoint it does not, on preliminary 
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Conduetor. 


(First time. ) 
(First time. ) 


Programme. 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘The Midnight Review.,”? 
OVERTURE to the Opera ‘The Improvisatore,”? 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE. 


SYMPHONY No. 1. 


Symphony Hall. 

AXIL CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 18, AT 8 P.M. 

Mr. HAROLD BAUER. 
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ID” DRAMA | "enty woreaxe 1 roe 


Ov © 0 s of his sensitive and 


BEETHOVEN—AND OTHERS—AT THE | !° Me ae psa, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT He did not try to find e 


is only the zest of Cc 


‘onte 
A New Tone-Poem by Ertel and a New Phi hed. 


Concerto by Emanuel Moor—Mr. Gebhard 
. : gives 1r 
at Milton and His Advance in His Work apart from what the wise men call q 
—The Symphony Orchestra to Give a “artistic evolution,’ with which, after a 
Concert for the Chelsea Relief Fund— #" audience in a concert room is not much. 
concerned. | are 
Stephen Phillips Dramatizes Scott’s my By: 
p P * Two of the moderns—d’Albert and. 
“Bride of Lammermoor’—A Summer Ertel—were fun to hear, and the third—_ 
Musical Piece for Boston—Mr., Moody’s Moor, with Mr. Bauer to play his cons 
certo—provoked to more serious Tm-- 
Second Play—A Telling Little Piece by pressions. At last in Germany and Aus-— 
Mr. Sutro tria, with “Tieflana” going up and down 
the opera houses from Trieste to Bremen, 
audiences and reviewers are willing to 
The classics, with Beethoven's first SsSym- RR . , MGA: fe : \ Pte 
phony, in ©C major, had their turn at the nat to  muniéleneul “ Seuaal 
beginning of the Symphony Concert yester- sass ta er on. when “The Improvisatore’. 
day, and then came a longer inning for the was pa, ‘they were sure that he could | 
+ ei jane ; Eacut nA aka tee write no more than the orchestral part 
tesa’ = " es | e. They liked his prelude » ap- 
Moor’s new concerto for piano ‘with or- nt i 4 his Bey je muyale, aon fa 
6 Oe yy a hk te pore jae >. “rteal' : ‘ ¥ Ay ry “aa APS 
Petipa, AO a nage AD a eB = © | richness and variety of his instrumentation - 
e r ( a ‘ e J zg ay > : a t 
and were bored by al] the rest. 7 
One by one, in the course of his two years until he wrote “Tiefland.” the tiratenen 
in Boston, Dr. Muck has conducted in the | d’ Albert’s Operas came and went, leaving 
seven other symphonies by Beethoven that | oihe baene Orchestrai fragment behind. . 
Gate tone “1 tg a bape 9 tah f The most lasting of these is the overture. 
Jniy -the first re ed—very ear é | ver ses trendinata ” i 
‘ . to The Improvisatore. The opera 
here and there rather tedious Beethoven, to was a bela care of . passion aida ae 
Which the conductor Save its true and , trizue in ‘the Padua of the glowing 
Pig so Ala hha Heel jy Saks pai Ha | Italy of the despots and the awakening 
xa 4 schoes Zé | s s 2 , nyu: to ‘ : 
. , . , arts. D'’Albert conceived his overture, ° 
Haydn-like commonplaces; yet Dr. Muck Seemingly, as a “tone-picture” of thee 
rat in ‘ 7 a a ee peptide | slow and bustle of the lusty life. of the” 
SOlidity o eethoven’s later sic, as | ee sal 9 ae te | 
ee stirring faintly a Ng Nae A aaah | strumental coloring, and general orches~ 
~ young composer, Jovebea ~ ef -tral tumult. It was. said one of the digs- 
Cuctor held the slow movement. to the | dainful reviewers, the only touch of “ime 
Pretty song that the youthful Beethoven } provisation”’ in the whole opera. It holds 
designed. The scherzo went with airy light- | its fire against the years. and- yesterday | 
Hess and spontaneous elasticity in its in- it danced and chattered and bustled—even 
Strumental play, and the delicacy with sung—as gayly as ever. ins 
which the orchestra and the conductor D’ Albert's inspiration was life as he. 
spun ig ei amis ‘ely my neue | fancied it in that throbbing Padua where. 
cere useless to try to make this fir: every man had an art, a mistregs, anda 
Symphony of Beethoven sound important | dagger. Ertel’s inspiration is ghosts—-the 
Cr imposing. It is youthful work, obedient phantoms of Napoleon’s Soldiery rising 
to the musical precedent and custom of the from the sands of Acre to the fields of. 
Hage ang Separting ryote ‘x vg ge 8 O% Waterloo, to be reviewed at midnight by 
qualities that were Instinctive in this nite . | their phantom emperor. Zedlitz made some 
hoy en of his twenties than by 4 ling | indifferent verses about the scene, and be- 
he of design and ee ea sag ? pi at | Sought Schubert to put them to music. The 
casional graces of invention it its . ear composer found little suggestion in them, 
dai ane aemplinity na acre ‘90 rT ename and for nearly a century they have awaited, 
se and melodic style’ went in 1800) _the Paul Ertel who now writes music and. 
se good to hear. Yet it has its ORs | about music in Berlin. He has set to the. 
places as well as its pretty charm and task with all the resources and all the free~ 
pleasant Vivacity. Perhaps, had | rats dom of an ultra-modern devising, The tone- 
hame stood on the title page, and Beet- oy though the earth was crack... 
| } ; poem bDegins as ough ee 1 cre cahe 
hoven had gone no farther, it would have ing and opening and casting the phantom 
peed into the oblivion pos ae eer soldiers upward—a singularly vivid delin 
other symphonies of its time. ere is 


—— ST _ 


<=> 





piroke./Patntiy’ rattle: the “phantom | vaneme, ‘reenamhge PhapecaIe” througtion:, (MP wane; ao “tha WHS” pROGERAA WHIT 048 ENE: 
nbeats, uncannily and eréakingly stir the | vet with a distinctly sombre and meditative ; Reliet Wand wha- nowhere’ elaw” There re- | Wil FIRE etre 
ghostly soldiers (what an Instrumental re- |. beauty of its owa—a beauty that is still a : seve kee sui subile fi eniietian aa q By i aves ieee ly Hess Returns to Boston | 
/ source is the xylophone)! Far in the east to | little a¢rid and crabbed and a large rather | & sign of the past it will ie’ BenoroUs Dr Professor Willy Hess, for three years 
Oriental melody and rhythm stir the soldiers | than a detailed beauty. Inventive felicity Muck and Mr, Bauer and many a nih in |cOneert master of the Boston Symphony 
of Wgypt. Nearer at hand are the phantoms | in small things is not seemingly in the. the’ Symphony Orchestra are only Iota tal Orchestra, who has been abroad during 
of the Grand Army of the Empire. The | Moor of the concerto. He. seems in tiis | and passing Bostonians. Its ‘citizens are in the past year on a leave of absence, Tre- 
muted trumpets give their ghostly call: | slow movement deliberately austere | honor bound to be.as generous as they, who turns to his old post next fall. Mr. Carl 
the dead hussars and dragoons answer jin | of speech, preoccupied with a large ‘and | give their work that the audience may have Wendling, who has been in Boston ag 
fantastic and fantasmal charge. The phan- | rather brusque mood that yet speaks deep- | eh i A amo ecg Asli for the. past year* on 
tom army ig gathered; again the earth | ly out of deep feeling. The song mounts | « | é wii ails i be . Sip" from the Royal Theatre 
heaves; and solemnly comes—the emperor, | in sombre musing or shivers into frag- ; pasha aFrolad bee tS or Y Bi me returns to that city at the 
and as solemnly and weirdly the ‘“‘midnight | ments of itself. There is rather an ex- It is definitely settled that Willy Hess is i Present Season. Part i 7 ikFOS 
review” begins. But France and the | cess of fitful climax, until at last the music I to return next autumn to his former post a | 
glories of France, the glory of the revolu- | swings into the sober rhythmic animation, | of concert-master in the Symphony Orches- SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
tion and the emperor and his wars may flashing momentarily into nervous and tra from which he was released last spring | Pp 4 
‘stir even in phantoms. No ghosts sing the | rhapsodic brilliance, of the finale. Through- | for a leave of absence of a year. There is, regram Comprised Two New 
swelling Marseillaise—fugato—with which | out it is curiously interesting and “differ- | moreover, an explicit understanding that Pieces, with Harold Bauer as Solo | 
Erte] almost ends. The hymn of battle | ent’? music—the music of a man who has §& Mr. Hess’s first concern shall be his regu- Pianist in Moor’s Concerto. 
mounts to its climax; there is sudden | resolved austerely to express his own lar work in the orchestra, and that he must On account of today b 
pause, the orchestra shivers; the gong | sombre self. and no other; yet who Can- | Keep his rehearsals and concerts with the day this rr r ad rst Goer Eh: | 
Strikes one; and the yawning earth takes | not quite bring that self to expression, projected Hess-Schroeder Quartet, his teach- ~ 4, é vg week's Symphony rehearsal | 
emperor and soldiers to itself again. | and must’ now run into over-emphasis: | ing and all his private engagements subordi- . ni yesterday Airis eke 
Imaginative yi. pictorial programme-music | then take refuge in a crabbed reticence, © hate to it. - With all las Sene’s agility: acid eke novelties included in the four selec- | 
throughout, and surprisingly ‘ingenious in | an at last in moments of freedom. as here experience as a concert master. the draw- ons. Paul Ertel’s symphonic poem, | 
the fashion in which Ertel makes his music | and there in the piano arabesques of the — back to his work here in previous years has ene Midnight Review,” and Emanuel 
vividly serve his delineative purpose, and | peginning or in the shadowy gleams of | been his preoccupation with other win ivabnin Moor's piano concerto were the naw 
yet keep formal and symphonic. beauty in the slow section, find at last the | and concerns that necessitated penuanit cio pieces, Harold Bauer being the soloist. 
‘ 7 * a By he ks eae {Star a liberty and the emotion that he would Sences or brought him back tired to ~~ °tnoven 8 first symphony opened ‘the 
Emanuel Moo1 s concerto Is short and | gain and express. But the struggle has @ the rehearsals and the concert f t] _ Program, D'’Albert’s overture, ‘‘The Im- 
een rete OF (ths. citle: It often made the music of even such release bitter. chestr: Ty So pat de ideale ne provisatore,’’ was played for a finale. 
subordinates the piano to the orchestra; | er | ed H. T. Pp epOMr as |: THE new arrangement presuma- .| lt Muck, who led tliree numbers with 
and throughout it stons at no exaction “ hs. Si al & bly holds Mr. Hess strictly to his duties in | his Jeft hand, was relieved by Mr 


RE ee wick ' | Wendling in the conce ; 
upon the technical address and resources the orchestra. But how will this require- | ir conspicuous seat near the Goubie eine 
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of the pianist to gain its expressive ends. A Concert for Chelsea by the Symphony : ment affect the fortunes of the new quartet | /’aderewski was an interested auditor. 


that, according to the original statement of Moor’s piano conce:to, coming after 


By so much it is in the modern rather Orchestra hae Ertel’s , 
‘than the classic vein. Its melodic ideas ) | 1S plans, was to give concerts in many ‘noem,”” arebebie, lost sorke ak ane 
| . Oo. e o 


are many; often they are individual and Following the precedent of the past, the cities besides Boston? At least Mr. Schoe- fectiveness, for despite the evident in- 
| once and again they quickly and keenly Symphony Orchestra will give an extra der has no intention to rejoin the Symphony terpretative skill displaved by Mr 
| Stir the listening imagination. Mr. Moor | concert for the profit of the Chelsea Relief Orchestra. ba ee OR was, §£G, f > F Paucr, the first part of the work seemed 
treats them in the freest of modern | Fund. When the news of the earthquak: | to be vague and monotonous in matter 
fashion, but usual] he i very short- | at San Francisco came almost exactly two | ' fe ane arrangement, leading up to more 
, y s y FOQrAN brilliant episodes principally given to 
breathed with them. The musical idea | years ago, the members of the band the soloist. 
Stirs in him; a dozen variants of it seem promptly arranged a concert that yielded | And these were ephemeral in charac- 
‘to spring to his imagination; he catches | $2500 for the succor of the city. They gave | | in checker a key which tue nee 
at one, at another, «at a third and | their own services; Mr. Gericke conducted | | and orchestra. thane ‘Tail 
Straightway he is off to a fourth. Sus- as willingly, and Mme. Samaroff volun- | set forth with commendable unanimite 
| tained progress seems impossible’ to } teered as the pianist of the occasion. The | | of purpose under the guidance of Mr 
him; he is all rhapsodic impulses, Jeap- | OWners of Symphony Hall were as gener: | | ne nee baa sas” es: . 
ing or laboring to momentary expression, | Cus; an appreciative public filled ever) | | SCHUBERT, SYMPHONY i phantom paraie Or eene who fetta a 
'.The concerto begins heavily, almost place in the house; and practically the full | the fortunes of Bonaparte. The wiiupeer 
thickly, a little crabbedly. Soon the | receipts of the concerts passed to the re- | is treated in a vividly impressive man- 
plano asserts itself against the orches- | lief fund. Now. with the disaster and the | ner Dy Ertel who, in dissonant meas- ; 
tral mass; the music brightens in mood | need nearer home, the orchestra, of its mo- | yea hate 5 for brasses and instruments 
and color and turns warm with fitful | tion and with instinctive regard for its po- | = processional, ‘closing with an tema 
energy. The orchestral timbres are vivid- | Sition as one of the institutions of the city. working up of the “Marseillaise” by the 
| ly .contrasted and combined: the piano has arranged a similar concert. Dr. Muck | i different choirs of the orchestra. 

has a clear and interesting musical has readily promised to conduct and ev- | le review, which was given with all 
A : at ten staat needful vehemence and military pre- 
Speech with or against them. There is tered heartily into the project, though his | cision, proved to be an interesting num- 
freedom of form, harmony and progression, work at the end of the season is by no ber. The Beethoven symphony really 
There is sedulous avoidance of the hack- means light. Mr. Bauer, the © pianist, | | D INDY rr -.,, , fave the most enjoyment of the after- 
neyéd cadence, the _ traditional musical though he, too, is at the end of months of | | | Jour @Eté a1 Per brid age ig hep dinbes rg vore fine 
paragraph. Instead are flowing lines, in- travel and recitals, has proffered his scv- 1 (First tin overture was Seinovintratad gy the te 
cisive and emphatic accent, broken ut- |.Vvices, and he will be the soloist of the jj | | pieést mood of the orchestra. 

_terence and passing suggestions, The | concert. Accordingly, it will take place on || | Next week there are but two works to 
music sounds as of no school and of no the evening of Monday, April 27, in Sym- St ead hy Mot el aa Is “Seheaeaiie 
man but Moor. It is wholiy individual ana | phony Hall, with a comparatively light pro- ‘“unknown"’ symphony in B miner: the 

_ bitter sometimes in its tang to the pear, gramme of familiar pieces. The tickets, at |) | second, Vincent d’Indy’s latest. work, . 

Come climax and transition and piano and | the moderate prices of fifty cents, $1 and |. - -- — _. A Summer, Day on the poounpain-. 

orchestra enter a slow section of mournful | $1.50, will go on sale tomorrow (Saturday) | ie Latenae os eee an Aad» 1 *4@ 

and fitful song, shifting through shadowy | Morning at Symphony Hally and the con- | 


_tonalities and clouded instrumentation. ad- | cert will be almost wholly free from ex- | 
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-. THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

| D’Indy’s “A Summer Day on the Moun-— 
tain” to Be Played for the First Time 
Next Week, and a Forgotten Symphony 
by Schubert to Be Revived—A Student’s 
Tone-Poem for the Final Cambridge Con- 


a oe ei eA : 
cert te en Og eX : | 
- At the Symphony Concerts of next week 
Dr. Muck and the Symphony Orchestra are 
to play d’Indy’s tone-poem, “‘A Summer Day 
on the Mountain,” for the first times here, It 
is at least two years since the piece was 
originally performed in Paris, and last win- 
ter both Mr. Damrosch in New York and 
Mr. Stock in Chicago put it on their pro- 
grammes. When it was played in Chicago 


woven into his music. 
poem in three parts—the long crescendo of 
the dawn: afternoon, as the dreamer feels 
its brightness and heat and hears the distant 
sounds of the life of the valley as he lies 
outstretched under the great trees of the 
mountain; and last the fading day and the 
calm coming of the night. The music in 
matter and in’ manner is of Mr. d’Indy, 
austere, resourceful, and contemplative na- 


tivity. The tone-poem is a notable and in- | 


teresting piece itself; and, its intrinsic 
merits aside, the distinction of Mr. d’Indy 
among French composers and among the 


composers in general of our time and the | 
peculiar prestige she has enjoyed in Boston , 


Since he visited us in 1905, doubly warrant 
the performance of it. With Mr. d’Indy’s 
tone-poem is to go an early symphony by 
Schubert that has not been played here 
within recollection. It is the fifth in the 


| dusky and obscure. 


Mr. Bauer and Moor Again at the Sym- 
phony Concerts—The Handel and Haydn 


Society Sing “Samson and Delilah” 
ee ee ar ——— An. aol « 14 0% 
Mr. Bauer repeated Emanuel Moor’s ton- 
certo for piano ‘‘with orchestral accompani- 
ment’? at the Symphony Concert of Satur- 
day evening, and the music and the per- 
formance. renewed the impressions that 
they made on Thursday. Again the clear- 
est of these was of a strange, solitary and 
sombre musical temperament seeking to 
force itself to highly individual expression, 
When it did fitfully burst its bonds, the 
concerto had a momentary beauty or a 
momentary eloquence of its own, but shad- 
owed, brooding, and nervous almost al- 
most always. Oftener the hearer must 
needs enter with what sympathy and un- 


a long account of it was printed in this | derstanding he may into the musical ideas 


place, with the verses by the Provencal | 
poet, de Pampelune, that suggested the pict- | 
ures and the moods that Mr. d’Indy has | 


a "a 3 e. | ; 
Pee SAYAOe LOG LONSY | labor is to become a little weary and resent- 


that are stirring obscurely in Mr. Moor and 
into the devices often of very ingenious 
and. reflective contriving with which he 
would give them utterance. To sharein this 


ful of it and to hear gladly the emphatic 
passages in which Mr. Moor seems no less 
to be venting his own impatience, At least 
he has not spared his pianist. He de- 
manded much more than dexterity and re- 
source of Mr. Bauer. Consciously or un- 
consciously he bade him make abstruse aig 
laboring music significant and eloquent, art 
charged him often to persuade his hearers 
to a new sort of accent and arabesque, and 
to an oecasicnal beauty that at best is 
So Mr. Bauer fulfilled 
the task—not as the virtuoso of conquering 
skill, but as the musician who has found 
&an unusual sort of music and who would 
cpen it as fully and sympathetically as he 
might to his hearers. His audience was 
warm to him and still warmer to Dr. Muck. 
It recalled the conductor twice after 
Peethoven’s first symphony, and he in turn 
brought the orchestra to his feet. Conduc- 
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~~ 


Ertel’s Panoramic “Midnight 
Review” and Beethoven's 
Ist Symphony Heard. 

B tells Cra (9. 1908 
/ 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The Boston Symphony orchestra gave 


» 


its “vd concert last night in Symphony 
Hall. Dr. Muck conducted, The pro- 
s7amme was as follows: 


Symphony No. 1 Beethdéven 


Symphonic poem ‘* 
hae I » “The Midnight Re- 


Concerto in 
Overture to 


Ertel’s Symphonic. poem ang Emanuel 
Moor’s piano concerto in D flat major, 


Ertel,;who lives in Berlin, is a doctor 


of jurisprudence by title and a com-| 


boSer and music ‘critic “by profession. 


‘The Nightly Review,” the fifth of his. 


symphonic poems, was piayed at War. 
Saw last February and it has also «been 
performed at Berlin. 

The music is a translation into. 
tones of Zedlitz’'s poem, in which Na- 
poleon is represented as holding at 


midnight a ghostly review in the } 


Champs Elysees of hig soldiers who 
rise from their graves in the farthest 


|; north, in Italian clay, beneath the mud. 
Of the Nile and the Arabian sands, It 


is a Iitéra] translation, rather than a 


‘Paraphrase, and to qucte - 
the. painter’s Pete es alang. of 
frankly “aq musing;,’’. 


Studio,. the. piece is 


from.the.Macabre 


‘phony should not be played, 
there is little of the true Beethoven in 


ah RA ad rE ey nd fay 


itoant SP the Hat of: entbuntmatic: maou 


age mnt Conc ene 

cerning this concerto: Aft 
ing. Mr. B sephiii 
performanc 
played wit 
sence—for 


* 


Omary. -intéell- 
er is ‘much 


: nm even 
iclearness jt 


| 


| 
,,,fhis music reminded one. now ofa | 


Brahms that had fone wrong, an 
of a Hungarian endeavoring to Be ys 
tificially thoughtful. The opening com- 


“mands little attention; there are pages 


here and there that excite admirati 

LT 1on. D 
Sporadic displays of meditative beauty 
Or captivating capriciousness, ‘but these 


“pages are only too episodic; they throw ' 


into strong relief the. serio. 
logical continuity, | 1 CI ae 


ie The concert as a whole is subterranean 


nd the pianist must often work 

1 Ss } as a 
mole, SO that Hamlet’s famous speech to’ 
tie Ghost is here most applicable. The 
structure of the work is heavy, sombre, 


Egyptian. When there is melodic or har- 
_monie ’ beauty , ' 


-t is purély meditative, 
not s€nsuous; when there are hints at 
loftiness or grandeur of thought, no. 
overpowering revelation follows. Page! 
aiter page seems as contract labor. 
fhe admirers of Moor say that he is 
the one composer’ who never writes a 
note too much—a sweeping statement 
tnat can truly be said of few, if any. 
In spite of the dévotion of Mr. Bauer, 
and Moor could wish for no better in- 
terpreter,. in spite. of the earnestness of 
Mr, Wendling, who. conducted this con- 


,certo, the composition itself seemed as 


a. whole labored, futile, uninteresting, 
Dr. Muck conducted the purely orches- 
tra] pieces, but with his left arm, for he 


is still unable to use his right, and he 


was warmly applauded after the delight- 
fully clear and sympathetic reading of 
Beethoven’s symphony with its many 
echoes of Haydn and Mozart. 

lo say, as some do, that this sSym- 
because 


it, is foolish, for the music, in spite. of 


ordinary cataloguing of his symphonies; the open 
Ay ’ ° . > 1] > . 

key signature is B-flat; it was written in | 2 1g, through the music that sug- 
1816; and it long lay unpublished. It runs | 


| 
in an allegro, an andante, a minuet and trio | 


to rand men deserved it; they had made ests the Orient, through th h | Pases_of meer routine, still has @ cer- 
a © marcn | tain freshness and’a quaint beauty,’ 


the symphony alive again—perhaps' by with its old-fashioned Omtr ; 
> . pom } , : 
weight of numbers and tone, with a more the strife between the “Dies Ira’ and The performance of. it: alsoserves A 
substantial life than Beethoven and his In nO ee ateise, to the clock that heat amiga vat ae cae 
" anne ‘es the : NEN Mer Svympnonyv was played at: Leip. 
little orchestra had ever dreamed for it. © hour of one and the} sic i 1801 many found the music’ Bake 
‘Curiously, he uses neither trumpets or 


reade v4 Of the valiant skeletons still fused, discordant, “outrageons effront 
drums in it. Another new piece that Dr. | My) | ONGER i BY | 


ready | , 

Mowetinas Pita os ee to the Little} ery”:’ that when ‘it was performed the 

clever and picture (8 orchestrally year before at Vienna there was e 

is more Clevernass sha Fest Se AI | plaint of an abuse ofthe wind inate 

| Emanuel! Moor ‘a Munkertan hy birth | ments; that there were some who talked 

Muck will put on his programme in Cam- | Who lived in this country : y birth. | freely of ‘tHe difficulty of perform 

OF S country about 20 years | ; performance 

bridge for April 23 is a distinct innovation » and also of understanding. And so ma- 
in the customs of the Symphony Concerts. | 
“Mr. A. T. Davison will take his doctor’s 
‘degree next summer at Harvard. As his 
‘thesis, which academic rule requires for 


tu 480, iS a man o us = : 
| Pearances and Bb vil 7 ra F ture and honest hearers in Boston com- 
, rele ay Burke, the daughter of the , De of works by members ofthe 
é s bo , | ‘| “ultra modern’”’ se , ; 
‘Such a degree, has written a tone-poem, 


enabied to write +] 
| leisure, Whether it pies ae wage here | vouth. 
, i 
“Hero and Leander,’’ after the old Greek Two Pieces Given:.for First 
legend, and Dr. Muck has undertaken to ° R en ay. ss 
Time Here and Possibly 


as profitable for him to “tipple: his ale 
perform it, which is rare good fortune for 
. SM ARMS | iy 
in This Country. 


and a finale. The symphony is ‘‘fuil of Mo- 
zart,’’ according to the all-knowing Grove; 
“and is aS gay and untrammelled as all 
‘Schubert’s orchestral music of that day.” 


‘YMPHONY TICKETS for sale under ail 
h Rehearsal $12, Concert $12. one ticker 


virtuosos. of indisputable talent. as pee ge peocge “bi. weeks; best ldcatio 


Messrs. Ysaye, Thibaud M Bostc r ori 

; rs. XE . . Marteau and 1 oston Transcript. | 
Rae Casal, | have Played concertos by him; Rete aa st DEMIS Kat 9 mhi2 — 

Symphonies have been ne 0 eee oo 

now Mr. Bauer, believing firmly in the | 


concerto he played last night, must be | 


In the shade” is a question fo : 
_, 18. Tor post 
| to decide. Within the last fide ante 
Mr. Davison. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Afternoon Under the Pines.) 


III. Evening. 


Proevramme. 


OVERTURE, ‘“‘Sea-calm and Prosperous Voyage”’ 
(First time in Boston.) 


‘Summer Day on the Mountain,” op. 61. 


SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. s. 
I. Daybreak. 


I. Allegro. 
II. Andante con moto. 


III. Menuetto: Trio. 
IV. Allegro vivace. 


II. Day. 
The Pianoforte is a Mason and Hamlin. 


SEASON 
Dr. KARR MUCK, Conductor. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25, AT 3; P.M. 


MENDELSSOHN, 


SCHUBERT, 
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~ THE ‘SYMPHONY co NCERT. és i ps 6f pasion that the CORPO 
semed to strive for an expression that 6 
he could not bring to the fulness of his ° ill 
Familiar Mendelssohn, Youthful Schubert, and ideal, In the “Souvenirs,” written sim be! 
Ma D’'Indy—His Tone | th¢ “‘tone-pictures” were finished, there is 
and New and Mature y. | by report a touch of crabbedness as thou ” ‘ 
Pictures of “A Summer Day on the | the reticence of intimate emotions had a 
«on 39 First Time—Music of | tle stiffened the composer’s hand. “Sur ci 
Mountain” for the mer Day on the Mountain’ is spacious, re i 
Mood and Mystery, Emotion and Revery, | gjastic and eloquent. Thé score quotes rage 
with the Mountain to Prompt Them All! ments of a “prose poem” by Roger de Pai mey 
, _pelonne as the suggestion and the inspir: 
—A Programme of Contrasts ,.%  , tion of the music, but the deeper inspiration © 
Ve VS « ameetiihinastaliniaaiaiiiis Mow 25 ‘ ic OO 


iin 

_Wwas D'’Indy’s own spirit, expanding and 

Dr. Muck’s programme at the Symphony | xindling under the spell of his beloved moune 

Concert of yesterday afternoon ran to iM- tains of the Cévennes. There he has fe : 

genious contrasts. “Felix is writing a great the creeping dawn and the fading twilight 0 ms 

instrumental piece, after Goethe,” wrote } ipo. beginning and the end of his m se 

Fanny Mendelssohn eighty years ago, "and | there he has lain “under the pines” of his 

he is going to bring together in it two Die- | cub-title and let the distant sounds of the A 
tures standing in contrast with each other.” | ite of the valley break, and then promp 

The “great instrumental piece’ is the fa-_ again, his revery. There, above all else, } h | 
miliar overture of the glassy sea and then | pas eained what twenty “prose-poems” 


of the stirring wind and water that speed, might not give the Sense of the strength af | 
the ship to port. It began the concert on | thé calm ana mystery of mountains. He 
Friday, but it nardly seems so “great” or | nas translated the spell and wonder of them) 
so pictorial nowadays as it did to the sister- } ang the answering exaltation of spirit tha f 
ly Fanny and many another admiring pen they stir into tones. Somewhere in the | 


Le: 
of the distant twenties. The art of “tone- | music the birds of dawn twitter for an in- 
picturing’ has gone fast and far since those | stant; somewhere toward the end there. 8 


days, and for example of it In its present the suggestion of the creepy shudder in the 
estate, Mr. dIndy’s “Summer Day on the {| timid heart of a child as nightfall comes 
Mountain” ended the concert. Between | near the forest. These, and many another 


these “pictures” stood one of Schubert’s like them, are details wrought adroitly and 
early symphonies—the symphony in B-flat } imaginatively. The dreamer under the pines” 
“without trumpets or drums,” and here were q hears fitfully the merrymaking or the whirr 
plenteous contrasts—Schubert’s little band ] 6F¢ busy life in the distant valley and again | 
beside d’Indy’s modern orchestra with even 4 the music is vivid with suggestion. But the ‘ 
a piano added; Schubert’s spontaneity be- deep, insistent and aspiring voice of it is the, 
side Mendelssohn's nice precision and d’In- ‘| yoice of the mountains themselves, “ti 
dy’s reflective and searching pains; Schu-.1 Orchestral dawns on sea or land, ¢ 
bert’s content with tonal pattern and in- 1 yayey or upon mountain have almost. 
strumental song for their own sake and | 

d’Indy’s insistent effort for fuller and fuller 

emotional expression; Schubert’s gay inno- 

cence, Mendelssohn’s consciousness of him- 

self and his effects; and d’Indy smitten wita sunshine. 
the introspection of our time. Schubert 
charmed and amused, and the listener cared 
not a penny how much he had remembered 
of his Mozart or his Haydn., At least he and of the newly created day. ndy. 
was enough himself to be gayer than | i, too sincere and self- centred to heed the 
they. Mendelssohn pleased with his water- | conventions of orchestral dawns; he is no 
color in tones. You can paint a water~ | «pcarist” to try to make his muste more mi-. 
color with spirit as well as nicety, and it nutely deélineative and suggestive. He is. 
is good in these days of ragged and im- | poet and idealist, and thus he has mie at 
patient musical energy to see the means and translated into tones the thrill and. 
so adroitly fitted to the end. Mendelssohn the mystery of the awakening earth. 
after all, is the stylist of the “just” musical the beginning he has made sound sus 


word. The listener may not be keenly in- | gyen a breathless, quivering, expectant, | - 
terested in wnat he has to say, but how tom- lence. It is no less the silence of the m ms 


pletely and surely he says it. The Men- | who jooks and feels than the stillness. ei 
delssohnian sea is certainly far enough | tne mountain and valley awaiting the Me ht, 


from Debussy’s, but each has the pliant The thrill of the coming of the first Té ys : 


mastery of his resources and the grasp the fitfful glow, the steadying, wa min Bs 


ia 
; ff 
upon his design tnat brings his purpose ex- light, the slow fading and then he 


actly to expression. swift vanishing of the darkness are’ tw 


And Mr. d’Indy in turn in his three ‘“‘Sym- | the music not as sO many “delinea-. 
phonic Pictures” writes with a large, sure | tions’ in tones, but as so many | pits 4 £ 
freedom that is good to feel again. In his | tions that stir as the poet sees an nd 
second symphony the sheer magnitude of | ¢eelg with all his spirit in. the solitué 


They suggest much or little, om 
cording to the imagination and the ingenu-_ 
ity of the composer, but seldom the mye | 





“awakening life in the valley below. 
| mystery has fled. The world stirs lustily 
again. Here is no place to discuss the 
_means and methods by which Mr. d’Indy 
|has translated these moods and pictures 
into communicating tones. They are things 
| for the student. The poet's hearers—and 
Mr. d’Indy is poet, though his medium is 
~music—heed only his commanding voice. 
The emotion, almost the passion of the 
dawn ,is in this first “‘picture,’’ as Mr. d’In- 
dy chooses to call it. The second is music 
of introspective mood and revery. It is 
soft and clear with the still air and the still 
light of the afternoon. To and fro in it go 
little harmonic flecks, often little dissoran- 
ces, like the fragments of sound that come 
vaguely and fitfully to the ear ana the 
fancy in dreamy revery out-of-doors. Then 
the music clears into the sounds of the val- 
ley where life is running its daily and varied 
course, but the distance softens them and 
the warm dream-atmosphere idealizes them. 
‘The poet wraps himself again in the calm 
and the peace of his revery, and in the 
music comes something of the vague long- 
ing, the sense of still rapture that spoke so 
often to beauty in Franck, but that Has 
showed less often in the more intellectua] 
and robust d’Indy. Last, the night, with the 
brisk, bright stir of the end and the re- 
lease of the day echoing upward and siart- 
ing the poet from his dream. Then the 
stealing tranquility of the fading light, the 
gathering shadows, the dying sounds, and 
then the mystery and the quiver of the 
darkness as it falls upon height and valley 
and softly: mantles them into silence. And 
the poetry and the beauty of the music 
melt into it. H. T. P, 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


DINDY’S NEW PIECE AT A SECOND 
HEARING 


ALS 


| 


The Illuminating and Sympathetic Per- 
formance That Dr. Muck and the Orches- 
tra Gave It—The Qualities That Set Mr. 
d’Indy Apart from the Composers of the 
Hour and Their Play in the “Symphonic 
Pictures’—The New Freedom and the 


New Humanity of the Music—The Week- | 


End Concerts—The Same Old Bernhardt 
in the Same Old Sort of Play—News of 
New Plays and Departing Singers 
Pray. wv. re, 190 
Mr. d’Indy’s ‘“‘Summer Day on the oF ge 
tain,” repeated at the Symphony Concert 
of Saturday evening, renewed and height- 


ened every impression that it had made on) 
¥ to still more. 


‘Friday: It came, as well, 


‘The . 


rat Ney . The mus Cc asks. t 
magnificence when it pictures the dawn and 
speaks with the emotions of the daybreak, 
catching each momentary impression of the 
scene, quivering to the feeling the moments 
stir in the solitary and poetically minded 

beholder, and then absorbing each detail of 

‘both into its own advancing flood of light 
and of passion. For Mr. d’Indy has writ- 
ten here with true passion for the awaken- 
ing light and for the awakening world—for 
the daily miracle of the re-creation out of 
dark and stillness of the world of sun and 
man, as it may stir a lofty and abstracted 
spirit no less truly than twenty commoner 
emotions. Again, in the second ‘‘picture’’ of 

the revery under the pines of the moun- 
tain side, with the sounds of the valley and 
its life below jarring into it and stirring it 


oe se 


anew, the music asks a quiet loveliness and | 
intensity of sustained tone that shall weave | 
its own mood, into which the sounds of the | 
external life shall break with the poetic | 


and, in its. finer sense, the dramatic sig- 
nificance that the composer designed. As 


it seemed to us there was no grotesqueness | 


and little obscurity in the poetic content 
of the music as Dr. Muck and his men 
played it. They wrought d’Indy’s picture. 
Again beauty of tone——the shadowed, 
mantling, soothing beauty that Mr. d’Indy 
seeks in much of his ‘picture’ of 
the falling’ night—wrought the mood of 
his imagining. In a word Dr. Muck 
discovered and communicated the intrinsic 
beauty and poetry of the music. It is easy 
to play Mr. d’Indy’s pieces so that they 
shall seem long and weary exercises in ab- 
struse ‘ideas, strange progressions, recon- 
dite orchestral timbres and laborious sub- 
tleties of musical thought and expression. 
| Played to the letter, but not with the spirit, 
they seem to justify many of the reserves 
| and reproaches of those who hear his 
music without pleasure, understanding or 
| emotion. 


nating performance, that enters into the 


exalted mind and the truly spiritualizing | 
that feels | 
the poetry that stirred in him, the beauty | 


temperament of the composer; 


of idea and the loftiness of answering emo- 
tion that he would express, and straight- 

way the music is eloquent with that beauty, 

poetry and feeling, and the means become 
only means, that justify themselves by 
| what they achieve, that seem sometimes 
Inevitable to the end. Such a performance 
Dr. Muck gave to the new “symphonic pic- 
tures.”’ The listeners heard and felt the 
spirit, as well as the matter and the’man- 
| ner of Mr. d’Indy. 

In this spirit, as it seems more and more 
to us, lies the peculiar appeal of Mr. 
d’Indy’s music and the peculiar place he 
has now gained among the composers of 
our time. Debussy and his brethren would 
make the vague and the evanescent and the 
emotions that they stir, tangible. They 
are concerned with the fitful visions: of 
the dreaming faun with the sea that is 
never still, with the flitting phantoms of 


Then suddenly comes the illumi- | 


‘the shadéwy Allem 

oe dwelt and and died. Strauss and 
his followers would make philosophies and 
sensualities alternately audible 
with Zarathrusta or Salome. Or tney 
would search broken minds like Don Quix- 
ote’s or lusting souls like LElectra’s. 
Theirs is music of abnormal. mental process 
applying itself to abnormal things. Puc- 
cini and his imitators of the opera house— 
and Mr. d’Indy writes operas as well as 
Symphonic pieces, though we in America 


in music 


never hear them—are all for effective pas- | 


sion. They write passionately and they 
never forget their audience. Mr. d’Indy 
Stands apart from all these and the other 
groups and tendencies of our musical time. 
The vague does not fascinate him: the 
abnormal leaves him cold; the effective stirs 
him to contempt. His is a noble, austere, 
abstract spirit. It turns instinctively to 
high, large, and fine emotions. It seeks the 
detached and distilled essence of them. It 
would search out the beauty and the power 
and the purity of this essence and then ex- 
press it in tones. Mr. d’Indy reflects upon 
spiritual things; they stir him to emp- 
tion as well; and most of all they quicken 
him to a kind of aspiration. Out of this 


, thought that is so deep, out of this aspira- 


tion that is so pure, he would draw a music 


| of new beauties and of new emotions «that 
| Shall be above all a spiritual voice. 


He 
would restore music to the loftier and 
austerer beauty, to the purity and the no- 
bility of spirit that is in his master Frarck, 
and that Franck in turn felt in many a 
page of Beethoven. Subtle and -unuszal, 
Strange and irritating may be the means 
by which d’Indy would accomplish this pur- 
pose; he has made them a harmonic and an 
instrumental idiom evolved out of endless 
reflection and endless aspiration. Yet they 
gain his end for those who will understand 
and feel his goal and thereby are they jnsti- 
fied. 

“In a Summer Day on the Mountain,’ as 
it seemed again on Saturday night, Mr. 


A AS 


a’Indy has come closer than he has hitkerto | 
to this exalted and spiritualized ideal, In | 
the second symphony the-struggle wags up- | 
permost; the austerity of the process left | 


the hearer cold; he appreciated the nobility 
of the ideal; he thrilled to the pursuit of 
it; but Mr. d’Indy did not quite lead him 


_into the beauty that he sought and into 
_the intensities of the emotion that the ideal 
|| awakened. 


There was too little human 
quality in the music. It did not. quite sum- 
mon the warmth of the ideal beauty that 
it sought; it did not quite communicate the 
emotion of it. Fhe new piece escapes this 
seeming effort and austerity. It goes far- 
ther even than the symphony in recondite 


process—in the development and the relation | 


of the melodies, jin harmonies, in rhythm, in | 
instrumental coloring, but they gain their | 
that the hearer barely | 


end so completely 
heeds them. They bring the beauty and 


they impart the emotion that they seek. — 
Clearer, too, is the peculiar beauty, inten- 


sity and spiritual quality of Mr. d’Indy’s 


onde where Pélléas ana’) Melody. There is*nothing commit 


7 


suous in it; nothing that is either delibae 


ately graphic or deliberately vague. It is. 
the voice of the pure beauty that: he seeks; 
it has in it, notably in the second and the 
third of the “pictures,” the aspiring emo- 
tion that has stirred in him. It is intrime. 
Sically spiritual. His feeling has distilled. 
it out of his thought. : ee 

The peculiar quality of this thought and 
feeling is its power to idealize. Orchestral 
dawns are nowadays almost a convention of 
delineative music. The youth of the ¢on- 
servatories make them from approved pat 
terns. The wonder, the beauty and the 
power of Mr. d’Indy’ dawn is not that his 


| music makes it graphic, stirring from q@ no. 
hess and silence into the light and life 6f 


| the awakening world. Lot 
| write merely delineative music of a miracle 


SS? a A A _ sy 


Mr. d’Indy does ni 2 
of nature. He has written the music of the 
emotion and the poetry of the dawn in a 
high and solitary place and in as high and 
solitary exaltation of mood. It is the emo-. 
tion that kindles in all of us, unless we are 
clods and dullards, in. such a moment, place. 
and mood that he has brought to expres+ 
sion. He has liberated its essence into his” 
tones. He has spiritualized and idealized be 
in his thought. Not merely awakening earth 
and awakening life from valley to moun-. 
tain top speak in the climax in which the 
“picture’’ ends. There is long-pent emotion, — 
universal and human, in it as well. ea ies 
And so again with the second — 


ture.”” Orchestral reveries are as old or- | 
chestral dawns; but not such idealigh sg) 
reveries as this with its dream-atmos- 
phere of *soft clear light and air, and 
stirring and throbbing through it such 
& song of aspiration, of spiritualized and 
idealized longing. Again Mr. d’Indy has 
Sublimated to poetry and to beauty and 
so released in tones true and deep and 
universal emotions. He has bound them 
tq earth; for the valley and its life in- 


rr ays 
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terrupt them; but out of this incerrup-— 
tion springs the aspiration anew, the 
deeper and the warmer. Thus hese 
jangling sounds have their poetic pure” 
pose. They keep the essential human 
quality of the whole tone-poem. Iti} e- 
turns again in the joyous tumult of frees 
dom from the day with which the picture” 
of “night” begins. It softens as rest and 
shadow steal over the mountain and the” 
valleys. And then it’ merges and van- 
ishes in the music of calm, of stillness,” 
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with which Mr, d’Indy ends. Again if ig) 
more than music of delineation. is the 
music of the emotion of night, of its) 
healing and its peace in a vast and s6li-’ 
tary place, of the aspiration 

Stilled itself in the universal calm. Im) 
many a sense throughout the piece, the 
mountain has released Mr, .d’Indy* and” 
humanized him. » Tee 





‘on : ce 1, 
The. ak of d'Indy’s 


on the 


“Summer Day on Mountain” 


yp? Given Here for First Time-at 


23d Symphony Concert. 


JMPRESSIONISM IS OF 
~ MOST DARING NATURE 


Me 8 ee ere 


Dr. Muck’s Reading of Men- 
_- delssohn’s Overture Most 
Effective in 20 Years. | 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The programme of the 23d concert of 

the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr, 

Muck, conductor, given last night in 
Symphony Hall, was as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Sea-Calm and Prosperous Voy- 
_ age Mendelssohn 
Symphony in Bf vajor, No. 5 Schubert 
‘Summer Day on Mountain,’’ 

Dr. Muck gave a fine reading of Men- 


delssohn’s overture, probably the most 


effective reading of the first section that. whence cometh my help,’ 


hag been heard here for 20 years. As de- 
scriptive, pictorial music the overture 
still makes an effect, although last night 
I heard for the first time a he aegis: 
Objection’ to the ‘‘Sea-Calm’’; that the’ 
composer gavé no hint at the tremendous 
force that underlies this plausible, 
treacherous rest. 

The symphony by Schubert, com- 
posed for a small orchestra, had been 
Played here only cnce, when it was per- 
formed from) manuscript at’ a concer 
led by Mr. Henschel in 1883. Loverso 
Schubert may well question the advisa- 
bility of reviving the early symphonies, 


which for the most part are mere 


echoes of Mozart and Haydn. The 
greater part of the symphony in B flat 
major is mefely amiable music, char- 
acterized by endless repetitions of 
themes without inherent significance 
and by rows of cast-iron formulas. 
Now and then there is a hint at the 


x” ays a ies #4 + ee cg pe te : 
“Summer Day 

| ountain’’—composed in 1905 and 
performed for the first time at Paris 
early in 1906—contains a prose poem by 
Roger de Pampelonne, who, believe, 
is a relation of the composer, by blood 
or by marriage, It is fair. then, to as- 
sume that musical thought was here 
suggested by a text; but d’Indy, always 
a lover of nature, and at home among 
the barren and forbidding mountains of 
the Cevennes, did not need a literary 
stimulus. Perhaps it is unfortunate that 
the poem is printed in the score, for, 
reprinted in programme books, it may 
lead the hearers to look for an inter- 
linear translation into tones, and there 
is such a mass of detail in the prose 
poem that the attempt to put it all into 
music would be absurd and wholly for- 
eign to d’Indy’s fastidious taste. 

There are beautiful pages in this 
work, pages that suggest both the in- 
effable calm that is found only on 
the heights, and the consolation and 
the reassurance that come to one in 
solitudc far above the din, the babble, 
the passions of the burgess-warrens 
With their fret and fury of seeming 
importance. Especially beautiful are 
the pages in the third section, “Even- 
ing,”’ which come just before the re- 
turn to the mood of the first section, 
“Daybreak.” After the dawn, and 
even in the 
Pines,” sounds and noises of earth 


nrise, incongruous, ridiculous; at last | 
they die away, and again there is only | 
the one idea of illimitable space and | 


communion with the Infinite. 

‘This music is impressionistic, not pan- 
oramic, and the impressionism is of the 
rnost daring nature. To some it will be 
mere foolishness: They will remember 
a night on Mt. Washington and fail to 
hear their recollections recorded in 

‘Indy’s score. The composer might 
have said, with the Psalmist: “I will 
lift un mine eyes unto the hills, from 
He had no 
thought of a convenient railway to the 


summit, of cars laden with picnickers, | 
who would insult the majesty of the. 
mountain by leaving paper bags, empty | 
/cans and bottles on its venerable flank. | 


“Afternoon under the 


he hearer of this music must first of | 
all meet the composer in an imaginative | 


spirit. 
tEtAwoP, at least, meet it half-way. 

As a feat of technic. the composition 
is mirific, The harmonic progressions are 
daring even for the man who wrote the 
noble symphony in B flat and the 
gorgeous “Istar’’ variations. The in- 
strumentation.is marvellously original, 
brilliant, eloquent. Even those who have 
not yet fully mastered this great com- 
poser’s language were thrilled by the 
triumphant outburst in “Daybreak” and 
deeply moved by the intimate beauty 
and tenderness of the latter half of 
“Evening.” The performance by the or- 
chestra was one long to be remembered. 


| a 
| 
) 


later Schubert, the composer of the 
wondrous “Unfinished,” but these hints 


are féeble and far between. The sym- 


Phony was performed with much care, 
and the audience applauded with the 


} 
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He must go to d’Indy’s moun- | 
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D’Indy’s symphonic picture, “A Sum- 
mer Day on the Mountain,” was played 
for the first time at a Symphony con- 


cert on Saturday night. It was ex- 
quisitely piayed, too, and after the sec- 
ond movement there was great ap- 
plause. Certainly in no other city in 
the country has the rationalistic music 
of the distinguished French composer 
received a more appreciative welcome 
than here in Boston. In this particular 
Instance the reception was deserved, for 
this tonal description of a day spent on 
the mountain is vividly true and beau- 
tiful. Perhaps in no other composition 
has D’Indy given a more impressive ex- 
hibition of his talents and his ideas. If 
music is to be stripped of its time-hon- 
oved*euphony, then “A Summer Day 
on the Mountain’’ will serve as a per- 
fect example of the new form. 


By way of.contrast there was also on 


the program Schubert’s symphony in B 
fiat major, whith the orchestra had not 
played for twenty-five years; and, with 
its reminiscences of Mozart and Haydn, 
it presented a most pleasing souvenir 
of the old days, when everything was 
powdered and sugared. Schubert was 
only 19 when he wrote it, but genius 
develops early. The concert opened 
with. Mendelssohn’s stereotyped over- 
ture, “‘Sea-calm and Prosperous Voy- 
aze.”’ 

This week’s concert will be the last 
of the season. Dr, Muck will then 
make his farewell. The program will 
consist of Beethoven's fifth symphony 
and three Wagner pieces, the ‘‘Faust’’ 
Overture, “A Siegfried Idyl’’ and the 
prelude to ‘The Mastersingers of Nur- 
emburg.’’ y 
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23a Symphony program dpened 
Mendelssohn’s overture, | ‘‘Sea- 
calm and Prosperdus 
lowed by Schubert's fifth symphony, 

which has not been played here for a 
score Of -years, the final number being 
D’Indy’s new piece. ‘Semmer Day on 
the Mountain,” which was given for tho 
first time at these concerts. Mr Hein- 
rich Gebhardt blayed the brief piano 
part in the D'Indy poem. Dr 
was ambidexterous in conducting on 
account of continuous lameness, but 
that in no way afiected -the. per- 
Bh ct ‘ 

Overs Of pure melody must 
taken keen enjoyment in’ the iret take 
pieces. The Mendelssohn overture ig 
gentle and restful with but brief for- 
tissimo outbursts. A delightful picture 
at first of a dead calm at sea, and later 
illustrating a fair breeze and prosperous 
voyage to destination. The master has 
treated the subject so Clearly that the 
title, in this case, is no misnomer and 

Dr Muck’s reading was very expressive 
and exquisitely was it interpreted by 
the orchestra. 

Schubert’s neglected fifth sympiliony | 
omits nearly all the brasses and instru- | 
ments of percussion, and is scored for 
strings, two horns and woodwinds, evi- 
dently originally written for a Small or- 
chestra. The four movements are beau- 
tiful examples of Schubert’s skill in 
utilizing melodic forms in expressing 
his ideas. Also in three of the parts 
are shown his fondness for fne flute, 
this instrument being allotted many 
delicate passages. 
| Beginning with a flowing melody of 
Samber character, this theme is woven 
into many different forms throughout’ 
the first movement. , th group takes 
up and develops a sg. fe theme which 
is the basis of the second part, and in 
the third a broader and resonant or- 
chestration is introduced, the chief ma- 
terial for working out being introduced 
by the lower register of the violins. In 
the closing movement lightness and yi- 
vacity, melodious always, are the char- 
acteristics. 

A feature of the performance, sale | 
from precision in all ihe ensemble work, | 
was the delicacy in piano and pianis- 
Simo passages revealed by’ the men. 
Phere was nothing uncertain or cloud- 
ed about the tone, and the instrumental 
balance was seemingly perfect. 

D'Indy’s poem is modern in style, 
though not ultra-modern, and of course 
complex in the instrumentation, for 
this celebrated French composer and 
ccnductor knows thoroughly the re- 
scurces of the orchestra of today. The 
tone pictures are based upon a fancifui 
impassioned. poem by Roger de Pam- 
Pelonne and typify in imagination, a 
very imagination, too, emotions and in- 
cidents associated with a day on tha 
mountains, 

Daybreak, afternoon and evening are 
the division titles; cach skilfully de- 
picted in vivid tonal colors, which 
though they may not he comprehended 
by everyone, are nevertheless wonder- 
fully effective. 

‘“Daybreak’’ opens with one chord 
long sustained on the lighter strings 
pianissimo, until the morning mists and 
phantoms vanish and. other visions ap- - 


| pear, only to make: room for sueceeding 


scenes and incidents conjured up by 


Voyage,” fois. 
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| y are carefull 
worked up, for many of the re (Pactpay 
are impressive and all -through the 
poem are evidences of D’Indy’s mastery 
of his subject. The performance was 
imbued with all necessary dymatic vul- 
ues and Significant poetic power, al-. 
though the piayers were unable to make 
clear all the puzzling moments when 
the composer's intent was vague and 
seemingly chaotic. 

Dr Muck will make his last appear- 
ance in Boston this week, and he has 
chosen for his program the one he used’ 
at his first concert in October, 1906. 
This is Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, ‘“‘A 
Faust overture’; “A Siegfried Idyl” 
and theprelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers,’’ 
by Richard Wagner. Dr Muck Sails 
May 12 for Bremen and goes directly to 
Berlin, where he is to direct a number 
of performances of the Royal Opera, At 
the end of June he goes to Bayreuth 
for the summer. i 


| A NOTE ABOUT MR. D'INDY‘S NEW 
TONE-POEM | 


i Srnaeris. a Hn. 29. aay 
) The Account Which a Chicago Reviewer 


Wrote of “A Summer Day on the Moun- 
tain,” to Be Played at the Symphony 
Concerts This Week—A Grim Play of 
} Russian Revolutionists That Is Now 
. Stirring Paris—Local Musical News— 
. Mahler to Conduct at “Festival Concerts” 

_ WNext Year—The British Censor Finds 
| Unexpected “Vindication”—Passing Items 


_ Im October of last year Mr. d’Indy’s tone- 
poem, “A Summer Day on the Mountain,” 
| Which. we in Boston are to hear for the 
first times at the Symphony Concerts this 
pe was played by the Thomas Orchestra 
m Chicago—the origina! performance of the 
music in America. The next day in the 
Chicago Tribune Mr. Hubbard, its re-. 
; viewer, described the piece fully and clearly, 
“and by way of introduction for the perform- 
ances in Boston his article is reprinted 
herewith: -The composition (he says) is the 
latest creation of the eminent Frenchman 
‘that has reached this country. It is writ- 
ten in three separate parts, the first rep-_ 
»resenting ‘‘Dawn,’’ the second ‘“‘Day,” and | 
‘the third “‘Night.”’ It is picture-music !n | 
that it paints in tones scenes and condi- | 
tions in nature, but it is picture-music in a 


. ‘still Lter Sens * ' ‘- t Ry vi ns " r t y , | , ie : , . e, 
at the depicting of a definite scene ¢ 


? 


ee 


» 


the reproducing .of the emotions expéri-: 


enced by a sensitive person in such sur- 
roundings. In aiming thus, it remains 


| within what is believed to be the legitimate 


province of tonal art and attempts nothing 
which it is felt music cannot do. 

All that modern technic can supply for 
the painting of scene or the conveying of 
emotion through the medium of tones, 
d’Indy has laid under tribute in construct- 
ing his work. But the purely technical at 
no time obtrudes. The mastery of the man 
in handling his materials is instantly felt, 
but it is after all the musical idea and the 
emotional content of the composition that 
Seizes attention and holds it. There ara 
wonderful moments in the score—wonderful 
from a purely technical point of view, but 
there is only one of them which left the 
impression of being written with an eye 
possibly to the displaying of virtuosity in 
the writing. This was the more rapid mid- 
dle portion of the second division of the 
work. The significance of this bit wholly 
escaped the comprehension of at least the 
present reviewer, and it seemed that just 
here d’Indy had written more to show what 
he could do with a quaint little theme tnan 
to convey any clearly defined condition or 
mood. But barring this one incident— 
which may have a meaning that repeated 
hearings would make clear—the composi- 
tion impresses more with its musical and 


_ emotional values than with the supreme | 
technical mastery which characterizes it | 


throughout. 

The opening of the tone-poem is truly 
exceptional. The “programme” of the 
whole composition consists of some 
beautiful lines from Roger de Pampe- 
lonne’s prose poem, “The Hours of the 
Mountain.” The first describes dawn— 
the comilng of light, its touching of the 
mountain peaks, and its slow, mysteri- 
ous descent into the valleys, widening 
and spreading until the whole of the 
earth and sky are bathed in the glory of 
the new day. With a technical insight 
and understanding which amount to 
something extremely close to genius, 
d’indy has succeeded in suggesting in 
tones the vastness, the mystery and the 
wonder of the mountains when they. 
stand, still draped in darkness, but 
subtly vibrant with that breathless hush 


eloquent of coming day. The first won- 


derful chord, built up from the strings 
of the orchestra so divided that they 
reach from the lowest C of the double 
basses to the highest harmonic of the 
violins, gives instantly and with marvel- 
lous power the impression of mountains 
based in depths of night and towering 
into heights invisible. Gradually over 
this great tonal peak light begins to 
break, faintly and almost imperéeptibly, 
just as it does in the actual mountains. 
It fades away, and the darkness is com- 
plete again. Again it comes, this time a | 


OBtronger pulsation.» Again tt 
“fades, but-now the return is quicker and” 
firmer, and’ gradually the whole .peak 
takes on brilliancy and glow and the 
dawn is certain. It intensifies; and at 
last appears the sun. The whole scene !s 
radiant Wwith color and light, and the 
emotions which seeing eyes and hearing 
ears bring to him who stands in the 
presence of 4 mystery such as is the 
dawning of day, are pulsing through the 
music. The world and all its activities 
now are suggested there, and yet there 
is no attempt at picturing definite or 
particular scene or scenes. d’Indy has 
caught the mood of the dav-n and has 
expressed it with a skill surpassing that 
shown by him in any other of his pieces 
and equalled by but few of the master 
technicians of the present or past day. 
The second division of the piece is no less 
admirakle than the first. It has to speak the 
emotions of the man who reclines on some 
sunny mountain side, removed from the 
world, and yet observant of it. There is in 
the music all the delicious languor, the un- 
defined longing, the happiness, and the si- 
lence which come to him who sits or lies 
bathed in warm sunlight, and with the 
physical at peace, lets the mind wander 
purposelessly and freely whither it will. It 
is music filled with the soft dissonances 
that abound at such a time and amid such 
a scene in nature—harmonies that would 
have filled the old-time listener with horror 
and distress. but which to our ears have 
become eloquent and even beautiful. There 
| then comes the strange portion of the score 
which has been referred to as not intelligi- 
ble upon a single hearing, and next follows 
a wealth of harmony which by its purity, 
consonance and beauty give to the listener 
suggestion of all the peace and self-forget- 
| fulness which envelop the dreamer on the 
mountain side when contemplation of the 
beautiful and the high in nature has raised 
him above the actualities of everyday ex- 
nce. 
The third portion of the piece is ‘“‘Night.”’ 
The world of commonplace life comes to 
notice in the song of the peasant distinctly 
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VY ORCHESTRA, 


, Conductor, 


R 26, AT 3, P.M. 


INS 


‘* Genoveva,”’ op. SI. 


D major, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 


heard, in the quiet animation of the house- [~~~ 


hold preparing for rest, and in the fear- | 


someness of the | 
of out-door bignesses, shuders slightly—a 


pit of realism wonderfully accomplished by 
the composer by employing the tone of the 
piano, tympani, and just a faint brush of 
the cymbals. There follow the silences and 
ries of | 

5 cadhags rire of life throbbing and vibrating 
beneath them. The movement is one of ex- 

| ceptional beauty, both as regards the 08 
cellent thematic material employed—me ‘ 
dies many of them of distinct beauty an 

| appeal—and in the superlative mastery with 
which every note is scored. The whole ayn 
m is one of the notable compositions 0 

the present day, and the impression made 


' by it yesterday was profound. 


little child who, dreaming — 


'o. 3, in A minor, “‘Scotch.”’ op. 56. 


the night, with all the hint ~~ 
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SEASON 1907-08 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


AXIV. GONCERT. 


[Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, MAY 2, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 
I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Allegro: Trio. 
IV. Allegro. 


WAGNER, A “FAUST”? OVERTURE. 


WAGNER, “A SIEGFRIED IDYL.”’ 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.”’ 





‘. “ = ~ 
- cl ee 


MUSICAL MATTERS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ady PROGRAMMR, ’ 
Beethoven—Fifth Symphony. 
Wagner—‘‘Faust’’ Overture. 
Wagner—‘‘Siegfried’’ Idylle, 
Wagner—‘‘Mastersingers’’ Prelude. 

“All things have an end, except a sau- 
Sage, which has two;” says Fritz Reuter. 
On Saturday the short reign of Dr. Carl 
Muck as our symphonic conductor came 
to its close. It has been a most brilliant 
one. Dr. Muck is one of those geniuses 
who can play upon the orchestra as upon 
an instrument. He has clear ideas regard- 
ing the interpretation of the masters, and 
he understands how to bring out the spirit 
of even the compositions that do not appeal 
to-yhim. He has made some of the greatest 
Successes in interpreting certain works of 
the most modern school, with which he is 
not in sympathy. 

This is one of the severest tests of the 
modern conductor. No musician can be 
cordially in sympathy with all of such 
diverse works as those of Mahler, Bischoff, 
Reger, Debussy, Loeffler, D’indy, the new 
Russian school, Richard Strauss, ete., ete. 
Yet it is but right that all'of these impor- 
tant factors of the music of the present 
Should have a hearing. Dr, Muck not only 
gave them a hearing, but it was impossible 
to tell which of these he disesteemed, so 
carefully and so svmpatheticallvy were all 
these contrasted works interpreted. It is 
probable that he took the greatest care 
in the performance of just those cele- 
brated modern compositions which he liked 
the least, so that they should not suffer by 
his personal distaste. 

The public showed most demonstratively 


that they appreciated what had been done 


for them in the past two years by Dr. 
Muck, and when he appeared the entire 
audience rose and burst into vehement 
applause, while the orchestra joined in the 
tribute by blowing a ‘‘Jusch’”’ in honor of 
their departing conductor. At the close of 
the concert the audience again rose, not 
to depart, but to give another tribute as 
its farewell. 

Under such circumstances one ought not 
to write a cold-blocded analysis of details 
of the performance, but join heartily in 
the ovation extended. Yet a little of com- 
parative criticism may be permitted even 
On such a festal occasion. There was a 
quicker tempo taken in the first move- 
ment of the Beethoven symphony than w® 
are accustomed to; it was quicker even 
than Dr. Muck’s own reading of it when 
he made his first appearance here. It may 
be more than a coincidence, that Dr. Muck 
began and ended his Boston conductorship 
with Beethoven’s fifth symphony. It was 


'also the work with which Mr. Gericke took 
! 


his leave of us. 

With the reading of the initial phrase, 
which Beethoven compared to Destiny 
knocking at the Door, we are cordially in 
Sympathy. Many conductors distort this 


part of the work by trying to make it too’ 
heroic. Beethoven wrote the hold over the 


‘chord, not over the eighth rest, and there 


is no warrant for the separation of the. 
figures in the affected manner in which it 
is often given. But we do not think ‘the, 
movement gained much by the general 
acceleration of tempo which was given. it- 
on this occasion. ) ae 

The beauty of the variations of the 
second movement, the mock.herolfes of the” 
Scherzo, the bassoon-work in the finale of 
the second, thé contrabass work in the 
Trio of the Scherzo, and the brillancy of 
the Finale, really heroic this time, all eall) 
for praise. fae) 

The whole programme might be taken ag’ 
an index of our conductor’s personal tastes 
in music. We fancy that his ideal musieal 
kingdom ‘is bounded by Bach, Brahms, ' 
Beethoven and Wagner, for all that he has 
won great successes in every possible do- 
main of symphonic and orchestral music. 

The Wagner works were superbly played. 
The ‘‘Siegfried’”’ idylle does not grow upon 
us by repetition. It is greater than Wag- 
ner’s marches and inferior to his Pre- 
ludes. The ‘‘Faust’’. overture, on the con- 
trary, gains by closer acquaintance. Yet 
we do not rank it above Liszt’s orchestral ° 
portrayal of the Goethe subject. P 

The end came triumphantly with the best 
Vorspiel that Wagner ever composed, It 
was a fitting note of Victory, this ending 
of the final programme, and it fitted the 
triumph, too, which Dr. Muck has won in 
America. There have been very few dis- 
cordant notes during this consulship. The 
complaints of some concert-goers, that 
there was too little of the classics and too 
much of dissonant and puzzling novelty, 
was the most unkindest cut of all, for Dr, 
Muck loved some of these works as little 
as those who suffered in the audience; but 
it was a duty to give them. 

Our symphony concerts are not merely 
a passing pleasure, like a comedy at the 
theatre; the dignity of possessing the best 
orchestra of America carries some duties 
along with it. We owe it to musical edu- 
eation that this leading organization of 
our country should make its programmes 
an epitome of the orchestral repertoire of 
the world. Our concerts must reflect not 
only the acknowledged successes of the past 
and present, but also the strivings and 
experiments that are making musical his- 
tory just now. 

We are passing through a transition 
period in Music as well as in Literature, 
and must, unfortunately, listen to, and 
study, many things which we fondly be- 


lieve the future will discard. Dr. Muck | 


is to be thanked therefore for his broad- 
minded treatment of this subject and for 
not limiting the programmes by his likes 
or dislikes. For this and for the zeal our | 
conductor has always displayed in advanc- 
ing the cause of American music, for the 
brilliancy with which he has taught us | 


new points even in familiar works (such 
as Brahms’ C minor symphony), for the 
faithfulness with which he ‘has sustained 
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ieh’ standard of our Symphony ©ON- | goog nmr st ’$s symphonic ‘pc ep of yoice, to which -Dr. Muck thas. brovgnt 
‘thewhigh" standard of our Symphony ©” | solosiin’ Mr Strube’s symphonies ve dv: » Muck has. broushy 
certs, we lift up “the still, small voice of | Bish ft's symphony and — 40ef! er’s the band. ‘The richness of its tone, the | 
Gratitude." = ss(‘( SS Lois C. Bison. gan Poem” each were repeated, - magnificence of its sonorities, the, smooth. 
TSO cate PRT Skane Mach Braise . The 28th season will begin Friday | Se | Priphinitiny se 
caee IAL Lai oe ss we pg afternoon, Oct 9, with. Max Fiedler as es sage anda we tether pada Mm l wasanatmad baits. 
1.6. Last Symphony Concert. conductor and Willy Hess as concert The Incidents of Dr. Muck’s Leave-Taking &Y or the delicacy of its accent as occasion” 
gg all ie a ‘program. ét!! si itt | in a Programme That Was a Little Epi bade; above all, its power not merely to” 
Muck’s farewell program — | ~ hmake an effective | ke, but 
mith symphony See eee ee orert ace ai . f His Own Trait Conduct to create and pin Y chame pee atic 
of the one played at his first concert SYMPHONY BIDS GOOD- | tome 0 is Own traits as a Conductor | : ; an poetic. 
here when becoming conductor of the * . ak the’ Hew Qualities a Wan tataded _mood were at their fullest, warmest and 
orchestra in October, 1906. It comprised - BY TO DR K ARL MUCK ~  Clearest. It was the playing of an orchestr @ 
La a ee into the Bond—A "Suggestion, for! Next) to aot, ty comtentey 
39. rd ; own quick and nervous bilit and - 
a “Faust” overture, “A Siegfried Idy! ~ ae 1 Season—“Way Down East” in London—® jj, Pains cool and ordered DOLeLat atau ys 
and the prelude to ‘‘Die Mastersinger.” Remarkable Demonstration of Sor- . | | control of them 
The retirement of Dr Muck as leader ; A Queer Little English Play—The Hess- In the symphony Dr. Muck conducted with | 
of the orchestra has been the cause of row on Part of the Audience. | C Satan’ maeeuieced «¢ a truly ‘superb largeness of design, wealta” 
such sincere regret that naturallyethe Lovi C From Plavers Schroder Quartet Completed—Bernhar of understanding, and. sustained eloqueneé . 
audience was unusually liberal in its ssn aches bao: oe and America—A Visit from Siegfried ‘of utterance that made Beethoven’s music | 
po gigs. ia ine teal aan aig. People who have followed the Sym- | € the D epic again. In it playod the ‘nobler, thas : 
playing. unwonted appreciation at every Phony Orchestra from its by reapers ae News 0 ng wt a | oer ate ss ee conductor’s imagination — 
reak- in the program. twenty-seven years ago say that e PSAAAD 6 — Alou “41 ( when exaltation is upon him. Then, forth-~ 
The performance of the impressive farewell reception given Dr. Karl Muck Dr. Muck’s leave-taking, at thé final Bym- with, with the versatile completeness of. 
tion eWhet-the Macaucter ait players on Saturday night was the most im- phony concert of Saturday evening, WaS “sympathetic and imparting understanding 
‘B1ons | gen ep F “ r ay tj ave ; fai ‘ ; 7 
seem to be specially imbued with the pressive on record. In the first place, surely after his own heart. His men gave that is his peculiar trait in ils art, ‘hag 
spirit and intent of the composer, for pe aydience rose up to greet him when him a loving-cup in the seclusion of the , clothed Wagner’s “Faust” overture with its 
‘Beethoven's grand work was given with 1. made his appearance, and no Sym- orchestra room before the beginning of ‘moods of romantic gloom and romantic as-_ 
all the poignant musical utterances jhony erowd ever did that before in the concert, in intimate, and not in cere- piration, its energy and itstortureof musical - 
‘requisite i = ay Ba Sin Ailr pect honor of any man or women. There | monious, fashion. For two years conductor gpeech. No less he wrought the delicate in- 
Ee ithe teas e 1s ppose D a ce gle 7 gy cle hyphen oe ig indeed: | and band had worked together; and the work strumental traceries, the pretty sentimental 
The wonderful reiterated theme of ind then at the end the audience stood | had brought a warmer liking and a closer -felicities of “A Siegfried Idyl.” Even in” 
the first movement which never be- up again and clapped hands and cheered | tie between the chief and his men than any -the great spaces of Symphony Hall, with 
comes monotonous; the insistent and |intil the protege of Emperor William : 
simple little phrases of the second part; |},,q4 eome out to bow again and again. 
the savage measures of the double-|gogme cried “Speech,” but the most 
basses in the beginning of the next popular conductor the orchestra ever 
Fee ee en oe eee es cmingly had only bowed the more. Perhaps he 
a are . 2 ; ‘ 
never would weary of hearing them was too affected to speak. If he had 


ag given by the orchestra, with all the spoken, by the way, the audience would | 
shad 


es of meaning set forth in glowing, . - 
‘ a elf very gracefully in English. 

passionate tonal ob lgge pote wati A fanfare from the oeatostre was the 

The Wagner pieces wel . 0 | first sign of the last night of the twenty- 
trast.d in\sentiments and due justice| eoventh season. Then band and crowd 
was accorded each one in the manner joined in a mighty greeting. The peo- 
of interpretation. The general somber- ple remarked the enthusiasm of the 
ness of tie “Faust” overture enabled | (cnestra. The secret of this is that 
the heavier instruments to show their 


iti ; ~ 6 he men of this famous organization 
lities. and the joyous ‘“Sieg-'|t 
pi with its dainty ‘augmestion® have almost idolized Dr. Muck. He was 


S ied talents commanded 
rom other Wagner operas, |# man whose var 
ete enlisted the skill of the per- the ener nenwrert: ene. oe peyer was 
formers of the lighter instruments. Tho dictatorial or eons era : oO ne m 
“pompous ‘‘Meistersinger’’ overture was were a tiad naee 4 “a ple bo 50. 
event with commendable vigor and riot- | They ca ee Seon im efore @ con: 
ous effect, making a brilliant finale of cert and said so an ey gave him 
the program and the season. 


n the 24 programs the old and new 
fay wore ratte evenly divided in last appearance Saturday night. 
the 82 selections played. Of this num- The program of this last concert was 
ber, 20 were given for the first time in the same as that which Dr. Muck ar- 
Boston and six for the first time at ranged for his debut a year ago last 
these concerts. The seven works by etober. It consisted of Beethoven's 
Beethoven led the list of composers, fth symphony and three 
with Mozart, Wagner and Schubert pieces—the ‘‘Faust overture. the 
creditell with four each, MacDowell and fried Idyll’ and the prelude to 
Brahms with three each, and the bal- Mastersingers of Nuremburg,”.. 
ance of the selections, about 57, allotted 
to 47 other writers. eighth season will be given Saturday, 
The pianists, as usual, were first in Oct. 10, with Max Fiedler as conductor. 
the soloists, and numbered seven. There ee IN. 
were but two vocalists, both contraltos, 
‘snd both with hyphenated names, Miss 
| Gerville Reache and Mme Schumann- 
Heink. The members of the orchestra 
who appeared as soloists were the vio- 
linists, Carl Wendling and Richard 
Czerwonky, Heinrich Warnke, ‘cellist, 
‘and Mr Ferir, who played the viola 


‘ling, the concert master, who made the 


t 


have found ‘that he can express him-. 


loving cup as proof of their affection. 
and esteem. Strange to say, Mr. Wend- 


speech of presentation, also made his’ 


The opening concert of the twenty-. 


previous conductor of the Sympnony Or- 
chestra has enjoyed. ‘The cup was the 
token of this personal relationship and the 
place to give and to receive it was a public 
and not a private place. Again, no feminiz- 
ing and prétty flowers and greenery dec- 
orated the conductor’s stand. Instead, a 
sober and masculine wreath of laurel hung 
in more fitting token fromit. The orchestra, 
when Dr. Muck first appeared on tne stage, 
rose to its feet, and saluted him with a 
long flourish of trumpets and drums—the 
“tusch” of orchestral ceremony in Ger- 
many. The audience was on its feet as 
well, and for some minutes the conductor 
stood, as it were, between the applause of 
his Nearers and the applause of his men. 
He received it with quiet tokens of answer- 
ing feeling, but without the slightest sug- 
gestion of personal triumph. Again, at the 
end of Beethoven’s symphony, which stood 
first on the programme, the audience re- 
newed its applause; but the conductor, quite 
as though he was in the rougine of the sea- 
son, called the band to its feet to share it. 
At the end of the concert, tne audience 
lingered for two or three recalls, but Dr. 
Muck was plainly disinclined to prolong 
the leave-taking, The spirit of it on both 
sides had already spoken fully, clearly, sin-- 
cerely,. 

In itself, the concert was a fitting and 
sufficient epitome of the traits of Dr. Muca’s 
conducting. and of tne new qualities that 
he has infused into the orchestra. Its play- 
ing, alike, in- Beethoven’s symphony in C 
minor, and in the three pieces from Wagner 
—the ‘Faust’? overture; the ‘‘Siegfried Idyl’’ 
and the prelude to‘‘The Mastersingers’’ 
—that made the rest of the’ programme, 
had the ardor and brilliancy, ‘the elasticity 
and freedom, the masculinity and intensity 


2000 listeners to ‘hear what Wagner in-~ 
tended for his wife’s ears, ‘the music kept 


its air of intimacy. Then, for ending, and 
for glorious and summing ending, came the 
|thriling prelude to “The Mastersingers’” - 


with Dr. Muck weaving all its intricacies © 
and convolutions into what seemed a sus-- 
tained burst of orchestral song, and song 
ardent with the beauty, the power, the pas- © 


sion of sound, and still more with the vigor, © 
tae joy and the zest of.doing and living— ~ 


the doing and the living, and their rewards, | 


that are in store alike for.Dr..Muck, as*he 
‘goes, and to the orchestra that he leaves, © 


H. T. P. 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT © 
id 
Dr. Muck Begins a 


Taking ne 

LAr ’ ocscmranammneninis Mat ons 908 sibs 
Elsewhere in this paper is w revie and 
an estimate of Dr. Muck’s work. as a eon 
ductor in his two years of service with the 
Symphony Orchestra. Detailed comment, | 
therefore, upon the last afternoon concert 
of ‘the series, at Symphony Hall yesterdai i 
is superfluous—and the more as. familiar 
pieces made the programme and the very 
pieces that Dr. Muck chose for his first, as y 
well as for his last, appearances here. They © 
are Beethoven’s fifth symphony, in C minor, — 


iy 
P 
POR hy 5 
TA ¥ 
neds 
ay 
oye 
Wa.? 


Warm Leavé-= 


| and from Wagner, a ‘Faust’ overture, © 
| a Siegfried Idyll’ and the prelude to the 
| opera, ““The Meistersinger of Nuremberg,” | 
| (Thus, .perhaps, did the departing done 
' ductor soothe. at his final concert those who _ 


have lamented the absence of Wagner's 
music in his programmes.) Suffiee it for) 
the record, that never before at Symphony © 
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ong ant 
earlier com- 


Muck = very 


- warmly when he took his place to begin 
the concert; that it applauded him heartily 
after each humber of the programme except 
the ‘‘Faust’’ overture; and that at the end 
ot the afternoon it had him back to the 


stage four times to insistent applause; that 


his men left him there to receive it quite 
*by *himself; and that the second balcony 


had even to waive its handkerchiefs. 


To- 


night. come the more formal leavé takings. 


THE END OF THE SEASON 


The Final Symphony Concerts and the 
Last Choral Concert of the Year 


With the final pair of Symphony Con- 
certs for the current season, next Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening at Sym- 
‘phony Hall, Dr. Muck will make his last 
appearances as the conductor of the or- 


chestra, 


He has chosen, 


moreover, to 


repeat the programme with which he 
began ‘his. work in October of 1906 here 


in Boston. 


It begins with Beethoven's 


fifth symphony and then traverses Wag- 


ner’s “Faust” 


overture, ‘his 


“Siegfried 


Idyl,” and the prelude to “Die Meister- 


singer.” 


‘of his public 


in @& 


Thus Dr. Muck will take leave 
classic 


master- 


piece, a romantic overture, a little tone- 


“poem, and a warm operatic prelude, and 


‘in the music of the Beethoven and the 


Wagner 


whom he cherishes. 


Evidently, 


with the prelude to “Die Meistersinger” 
for ending, he intends a cheerful farewell. 


For 


particular audiences of 


the general public, 
the Symphony 


outside the 


Concerts, Dr. Muck conducts for the last 
time at the exceptional concert that the 
orchestra will give on Monday evening, 
‘at 8.15, in Symphony Hall for the Chelsea 


Relief Fund. 


Again, 


Beethoven and 


Waener ih familiar music will make the 
larger part ofhis programme—Beethoven 


with the third 
the ‘“‘Emperor” 


with the overture to “Tannhaéuser.”’ 


‘‘Leonore’”’ 
concerto, 


overture and 
and Wagner 
The 


fourth number is French, Chabrier’s or- 


‘chestral 


rhapsody 


‘“‘Espafia,”” 


a riot of 


vivid rhythms and instrumental coloring 
that has twice stirred the audiences of 


the regular Symphony Concerts. 


In the 


concerto, and for his last appearance in 


America this year, 
play the solo part. 
has received him mor 


Harold Bauer will 
No city in America 
e warmly than has 


Boston, and he was quick to offer his 


services when 


were afoot. 


Orchestra ‘were as 
every expense of the concer 


‘“‘pbenefits”’ 


for Chelsea 


The. men of the Symphony 
prompt with theirs; 


t will be paid 


by those who have arranged it; and the 


receipts 
the relief fund. 


to the last penny 


will go to 


‘loving cup. 
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CONCERT 
Closes His Work with Finish 


— of Symphony Orchestra’s 
tia... 27th Season. 


1 By PHILIP HALE. 


The 24th and last concert of the 27th 
season of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra took place last night in Symphony 
Hall. With this concert Dr. Karl Muck 
ended his engagement as conductor, ‘The 
programme was the same as that chosen 
by him for his first concert in 1906: 
Symphony in C minor, No, 5 
A “Faust’’ overture 


A Siegfried Idyl 
Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers’’.... 


It is not necessary in this report of 


the concert to dwell at length on the 
characteristics of Dr. Muck as a con- 
ductor or as a maker of programmes. 
The Herald gave editorial expression to 
its admiration for Dr. Muck as conductor 
and as man last Friday morning. The 
character of his programmes and the 


reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
the complaints recently madé* against 
them were discussed in The Herald last 
Sunday, and are again discussed else- 

1ere today. | 

Nor is it necessary to speak in detail 
of the conductor’s interpretation and the 
orchestral performance of last night. 

The compositions themselves were fa- 
miliar to ali concertgoers. 


revealed the qualities for which Dr. 
Muck jis eminent, or, without exaggera- 
tion in speech, pre-eminent, and thé or- 
chestra shared with the conductor in| 
the final triumph of an unusually bril-| 
liant season. It may, however, be said | 
that seldom, if ever, has the finale of| 
the fifth symphony been performed here)! 
in such a fully authoritative manner. | 
For once it seemed superb from the be- | 
sinning to the end, whereas under con-| 
ductors of no mean parts, after the! 
opening measures of pomp and jubila-| 
tion, that which follows has _ often: 
seemed lame and impotent. | 

The evening was one that Dr, Muck 
himself, accustomed as he is‘to gala 
nights, will long remember. Before 
the concert the orchestra gave him a 
When he came upon the 
stage the great audience arose to wel- 
come him while the orchestral honors 
of drums and trumpets voiced em- 
phatically the feelings of those that 
stood and applauded. This applause 
was ever ready, after each movement, 
after each composition. And at the 
end Dr. Muck. must have been deeply 
moved by the manifestations of ad- 


miration and affection. 


| It is enough | 
to say that the interpretation of them 
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Monday Evening, April 27, at 8.15 


CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


CHELSEA RELIEF 
FUND 


Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


Mr. HAROLD BAUER, Soloist 


THE ENTIRE RECEIPTS WILL BE GIVEN TO THE FUND 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven . Overture, ‘‘Leonore” No. 3 


Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 5, 
in E-flat major, Op. 73 


Beethoven 


I. Allegro. 
II. Adagio un poco moto. 
III. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo. 


Chabrier ‘“‘Espafia,” Rhapsody for Orchestra 


Wagner : . Overture to ‘“ Tannhauser” 


secant LL LL 
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SYMPHONY TO PLAY FOR 
t BENEFIT OF CHELSEA 


Meneld- — — ——_ 4.27 


Dr. Muck Bids Farewell to Gnebal 


Public at Special Concert. 


; Bauer the Soloist. 
Dr. Karl Muck, the conductor of the 


‘Symphony orchestra, will say farewell 
to the general public at the Chelsea re- 
‘Mef fund concert at Symphony Hall to- 


night. This will be his last appearance 


here’ except when he says good-by to 


the regular Symphony audiences later in | 
the week. Tonight’s concert will also | 
mark the last appearance here for some 
time of: Harold Bauer, the celebrated 
planist, who has volunteered his ser- 
vices. He will be the soloist in the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s ‘‘Emperor’’ 


concerto for piano and orchestra. 

The full program will be as follows: 
oven’s ‘‘Leonore’’ overture, the 
‘es eror’ concerto, Chabrier’s ‘“Span- 
”’ rhapsody, and the: popular ‘‘Tann- 
dg ll overture. The performance of 
last piece was one of the memorable 
tures of the oe pension fund con- 

Mh gpa by the famous orchestra. 
5 e concert tonight will be voluntary 
ery respect. Every one connected 
with has offered his services free 
every dollar taken in will be turned 
Chelsea relief authorities. 
e same two years ago, 
5 der Mr. Gericke’s 
ship, volunteered its services in be- 

f the San Francisco sufferers. 


An Extra Concert by the Symphony Or- 
chestra for the Chelsea Relief Fund, with 
Beethoven, Wagner and Chabrier to Make 

the Programme—The “Emperor” Concerto 
Again and seca ca mie 


ees , od 
The movement for the r Joby « ee *- lsea 
received an important contribution nan- 


cially and musically from the concert of 


the Symphony Orchestra last evening with 

Mr. Harold Bauer as soloist. With an 

evening threatening rain, the hall was filled 

to its utmost capacity by an audience 

whose insistence in the matter of recalls 

deserved a better reward. The programme, 

a comfortable mixture of the tried and test- 

ed and the new, was: 

Beethoven: Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3. 

Beethoven: ‘‘Emperor’’ Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra. 

Chabrier: ‘‘Espafia.’”’ 

Wagner: Overture to ‘*‘Tannh&duser.’’ 

With the exception of Chabrier’s ‘‘Rhap- 
sody,’’ which kept producing the starts and 
blinks of a bunch of reckets set off under 
an unsuspecting nose, the evening was a 
time for settling back to the enjoyment of 
three of the traditional favorites of concert 
programmes—a skimming of the season's 
cream in what may be termed the classico- 
popular. The ‘‘Leonore’’ Overture, given 
with sombre emphasis and great richness 
of coloring, made an imposing portal 
through which to enter the more stately 
edifice of the E-filat concerto which imme- 
diately followed. The accents of the hid- 
den trumpt, resolute and yet mysterious, 
distant but distinct, and the concluding 
rushes of sounding crescendo courted the 
mood of the concerio. 

Mr. Bauer’s performance of this work was 
not its first in. Boston this season. Early 
in the winter, on an occasion of a some- 
what similar character, Mr. Paderewski 
played the concerto which bears the title 
of ‘Emperor,’ and played it imperially, 
albeit somewhat as a monarch grown impa- 
tient of his realm, as might be inferred from 
the immense demands he made on the in- 
strument. Beethoven had written a sym- 
phony with the pianoforte as an integral 
part. Mr. Paderewski sought to be sym- 
phonic. He was all that and more. He 
was epic. But incidentally one’s sympathies 
were often with the instrument which was 
humming, singing, or exulting at’ a pitch 
which made its doings orchestral. Obvious- 
ly no one but a Paderewski could begin in 
such a vein and carry it off. He did, and 
naturally his performance was the Iliad 
of performances of that work. Mr. Bauer, 
on the other hand, was last night, frankly 
the pianist, compliantly a part of the sym- 


phonic structure where the score called for : 


his subordination, and joyfully the protag- 
onist where it thrust him forward again. 
The noble first theme was given in heroics, 
a mood which was sustained throughout 


pmsaaeen Micucine Phrase, would have ‘beet 
“more easy. 


It is, as the composer doubtless intended 
it should be, @ never-ending source of re- 
gret that the slow movement, the match- 
less adagio, is so short. Its psalmody is 
announced by orchestra, finely contrasted 
by the solo instrument, given a brief de- 
velopment, and concluded by an epilogue in 
a mood as near to beatific vision as the 
black and white keyboard has approached. 
If there was more of the romantic in Mr. 
Bauer’s reading of the first movement, in 
the second he was the lyrist, fitting his 
theme to the flutter of nightingale’s wings. 


| It is a singular piece of perversity that 


just at the point in the concerto where the 
composer designed that the solo instrument 
should be most completely and most beau- 
tifully merged into the symph@nic scheme, 
taking its place as an orchestral instru- 
ment, no matter how faithfully the soloist 
labors to efface himself, it is precisely at 
this point in the concerto that the instru- 
ment most completely and most beautifully 
asserts its peculiar loveliness, as if the 
field of morals had invaded music and read 
a new symbolism of sounds into the pre- 
cept that he who loseth his life shall find 
it. Certainly, in the last half of the adagio, 
the piano loses itself in the orchestra most 
gracefully, only to find itself in new beauty. 

Periodically, also, we are amused by the 
announcement of a new project in concerted 
music for piano and orchestra in which the 
composer proposes to make the piano an in- 
tegral part of the band, giving it only such 
prominence as would naturally fall to harp 
or drums, or again we learn of a piano con- 
certo on a truly symphonic scale (though 
no one so far, as in the case of Edouard 
Lalo’s thinly-disguised violin concerto, has 
ventured to call such an essay a “sym- 
phony’’). Schumann, whose concerto for 
pianoforte in A minor is ranked next 
to the concertos of Beethoven, may have 
had something of this sort in mind when he 


| wrote the charming duet for piano and vio- 
_loncello in his slow movement. But indeed 


they all come back to these four pages of 
the *“‘Emperor’’ concerto, of which Hector 
Berlioz, in his treatise on instrumentation 
Says: ‘‘On one occasion only has it been 
deemed well to employ the pianoforte in 
the orchestra under the same class as other 


to the aggregate its own peculiar resources 
—which nothing can replace. Certain pas- 
sages in Beethoven’s concertos ought, never- 


‘theless, to have drawn the attention of 


composers to this point. Doubtless they 


have all admired the marvellous effect pro- | 


duced in his grand concerto in E-flat by 


the slow beatings (‘batteries’) of the two | 
hands on the piano in the high octaves | 


“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” 


during the air for flute, clarinet and bas- 
soon, and upon the contratempos of the 
stringed instruments. Thus surrounded, the 
sonorousness of the piano is of the most 
seductive kind; it is full of calm and fresh- 
ness, and is a type of grace itself.’’ 
During the Rondo a sprite was-in the 


piano. Incidentally imps were in the vio- 


is ‘ay ei Riv spr » ‘ajdt tian {fos nd nants ey +h, seh th Pore $4 ul 
first "desk of ‘the vibithe’ dan? Pritrch 

tuoso shifts on three strings tor the re; 

the concerto, much to the glee of the ¢ 
cent ’ceilos. Here, nevertheléss ,the palbie 
was at his best—off joyously at the head of 
an elfin rout, gay, sweet, fantastic, ~ i 
of pranks. Indeed, throughout the con 
certo there is something Shakspearean i 
the gorgeous play of fancy co-existent, 1 

a rigorous adherence to form. A concert 


which bears the title of ‘Emperor’ iat a. 


od ey i 
C ‘ 


perpetual challenge to emulation, but 
composition which now lacks but one 
of its centenary, with its dominion stfi1 ; 
preme and only challenged perhaps’ cwivell 
that period, has fairly earned the . fb 
And at least Mr. Bauer may be reckoned 
the crown prince, 
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No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 
O. 


OVERTURE. 


instruments; that is to say, letting it bring | 


IED IDYL.”’ 
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SEASON 1907-08 


BOSTON SYMF: NY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 


XXIV. GONCERY. 


[Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, MAY 2, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 
I. Allegro con brio. 
If. Andante con moto. 
Ill. Allegro: ‘Trio. 
IV. Allegro. 


WAGNER, A “FAUST’”’ OVERTURE. 


WAGNER, ‘‘A SIEGFRIED IDYL.” 


WAGNER, 
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Twenty-Eighth Season, 1908-1909. 
Max Fiedler, Conductor. 
Saturday Evening, October 10, 1908. 
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Pe ae ne PRE AE AT . 
Furthermore, he has the great and | 
saving sense of humor. 

It would be a pleasure to think 
that Dr: Muck might sometime re- 
turn to this city, where he is held 
high in honor, yet those nearest to 
him would not expect him to break 


‘gagement as conductor of the Bos- 
‘ton Symphony Orchestra. His going | 
‘is deeply regretted, for he has en- 
deared himself as man and musician 
to the people of this city. He has 
also enlarged the glory of the orches- 
tra in the cities visited each year, 


the intermission, as was announced. The 


| ) 5 complaint was made passionately in the 
| | corridor, As a matter of fact, the over- 

,ture had been played, anfji in the order 

(of the announcement. The complainer 

‘had mistaken it for the finale of a littla 


Symphony by C. P. E, Bach. The t 
movements of this symphony w 
played, as written, without pauses b 
tween them, 

- count, 


Some Baseless Criticism of 


Yr 


and he has been largely instrumental 
in spreading its fame both in this 
country and in Europe. 

As a conductor he has displayed 
the highest qualities. As a disciplin- 
arian he has maintained the high 
standard of mechanical proficiency 
that has: long distinguished the or- 


chestra,.but‘he is neither a-martinet: 


nor @ pedagogue. He has shown a 
most catholic taste in his choice of 
compositions for performance, and 
he thas thus broadened our musical 
horizon. Whatever his personal taste 
may be, he has recognized the fact 
‘that the audience should be ac- 
quainted with the results of con- 
‘temporaneous musical activity in 
‘whatever . country, 


‘form, in whatever direction this ac- 


tivity may be exercised. At the same 
time he has treated with affection- 
ate respect the classic composers 
‘who years ago, by their conserva- 


in whatever 


faith with Emperor William, who 


has generously denied himself for 
the last two years. It is not surpris- 


ing that the Emperor now wishes 
Dr. Muck to return to the duties of 


the office that he brilliantly adorn 
ty ue ‘72 
Looking Forward 
To the Editor of the Transcript: 

Now that arrangements are being made 
for the coming Symphony Concerts, it might 
be well to mention what seems, from sev- 
eral points of view, a very short-sighted 
policy on the part of the management. 
It seems an outrage to ask those students 
who cannot afford to buy season tickets 
for the Symphony Concerts to arrive two 
hours early, only to stand in line, often in 
the snow and rain, in order to gain admis- 
sion to the gallery. The Chicagoans are 
much more considerate of their students, 
and it is possible for them to buy gallery 
tickets a week in advance, and students at- 
tending the Friday afternoon or the Satur- 
day night concerts can bny tickets for the 
following week’s. concert. In inclement 
weather the gallery at our Symphony Hall 
is often not nearly filled, while the gallery 
of Orchestra Hall in Chicago is always 
fully occupied, even in bad weather. Hence 


wh _ }so that the overture to “Coriolanus” ma A 
Programmes Cai ried Out be recognized when it is heard. ae 


This Season. 


HEAVING SIGHS FOR 
WORK OF PAST DAYS 


Good Omen That the Hyper- 
critics Are Omitting 
Personalities. 


s 
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BY PHILIP HALE, / 


é 


Some persons have objected to the pro- 


png i. 4 


grammes of the Boston Symphony or- | 
Some of, 


chestra concerts this season. 
these complainers have voiced their woe 
by word of mouth. I am told that others 
have taken the trouble to write to a 
newspaper or two, asking what could be 
done—whether the Watch and Ward 
Society might not be persuaded to inter- 
fere. Only yesterday a most amiable 


4 


No conductor, if he -should spend 


_ anxious nights and laborious days on the 


task of making programmes, could sat- 


isfy everybody. There hag always been 
. complaint here about the programmes of 


¢ymphony concerts, and there will be no 


. doubt as long as the concerts will be 


given. ‘There are always fanatics who 
wish to hear only the old; there are al- 
iways fanatics who turn the back on 
what has ‘been well done and would fain 
hear only the new. It would be hard to 
say which set is the more tiresome, or 
is the more injurious to the healthy | 
musical condition of the town. | 
There are some, however, who, wilil- 
ing to know what is now going on in 
tne world, listen patiently to compo- 
Bitions of the modern school and with 
the best intention are unable to find 
anything interesting, beautiful or im- 
pressive in them. Tihey hhonestly pre- 
fer even a second-rate symphony or 
overture by some one that died, pro- 
vided they have heard it before, to a 
mew, brilliant, engrossing work. Their 
ears are unaccustomed to the more 
complex sonorous combinations, to 
the more subtle melodic shapes and 
diszguises. 5 
For first of all an average listener 
submits himself to the elementary ac- 
tion of sound. As Mr. Lionel de la 


man said to me: “We have had hardly ){@aurencie puts it, our sensations pos- 


erything from the classics this season.”’ 


.€ess a tone that is individually af- 


orm i ‘fected so that the pitch of sounds, 
The 27th season of the Boston Sym-j|yneir characteristic qualities, ir 
phony orchestra will end next Saturday. | quick or slow succession, their har- 


it would seem that both the management 


‘tive contemporaries, were looked : 
of Symphony Hall and the public would 


‘upon as dangerous radicals, if not 
‘pestilent revolutionaries. He has 
been a true interpreter; he has the 
rare gift of interpreting so that the 
hearer is face to face with the com-| 
poser and able fully to understand | 
the musical speech. The music is 
here not filtered through the indi- 
viduality of the conductor. And as 
an interpreter Dr. Muck has been 
‘passionate and eloquent without ex- 
itravagance, without any disturbing 
'self-display. 

| Dr. Muck is more than an accom- 
plished musician, more than a con- 
ductor of the first rank. He is a 
man of sound parts and brilliant ac- 
quirements; a man deeply interest- 


‘ed in all that pertains to sociology; | 


profit by the adoption of the Chicago sys- 
tem since the inconvenience and possible 
danger of braving the elements for hours at 
a stretch (our Boston weather being what 
it is) would be removed and all seats filled 
on stormy days. Net results: Full cof- 
fers for the management and dry-shod ap- 
preciation in the gallery. 
_EvLsip G. PHELAN 
Boston, May 2. Ave 


[The objection, of course, to the sale in 
advance of the tickets to the secondb alcony 
at the afternoon concerts is the fact, proved 
by experience, that ticket speculators and 
brokers buy them and sell them again at 
prices that put them beyond the means of 
those for whom they are intended. The 
management of the Symphony Orchestra 
has considered the whole matter often, and 
no other method than that which it follows 
at present seems so likely to keep the tickets 
for the second balcony on Fridays in the 
hands of those for whom they are designed 
and at the nominal price for which they are 
sold. Editor, Transcript]. Me 


The orchestra will then have played a/| 


€ymphony by C. P. E. Bach. and a 
work of J. S. Bach; five symphonies 
and two overtures by Beethoven; three 
compositions by Brahms, who is already 
classed by the complainers among ‘‘the 
ciassics’’; a symphony by Haydn; a con- 
certo for strings and two choirs of wind 
dustruments by Handel; four composi- 


tions by Mozart, among them two sym- 
phonies; two works of Mendelssohn, two 
of Schumann, and an unfamiliar sym- 
phony by Schubert. 

Twenty-three ‘‘classic’’ works, and yet 
the complainers have heard them not or 
have forgotten that they were played. 
Other composers, who have not the mis- 
fortune to be alive and therefore sus- 

icious if not dangerous characters, have 
been represented at these concerts: 
Liszt, Wagner, Rubinstein, Lalo, Bizet, 
Goetz, Rheinberger, Dvorak, Berlioz, 
iI'schaikowsky. 


It is useless to argue with these com- 

— Plainers, especially as a few show signs 
of chronic hysteria. ‘‘Beethoven!’’ and 
‘they roll eyes heavenward. Onc of these 


monic quarrels give rise to individual 
sentiments varying infinitely accord- 
fing to the,. various combinations to 
which the preceding factors may lend {| 
tiemselves. Viewed subjectively, these 
sonorous sensations are far from hav- 
ing the same value. To the average 
earer, contact with a musical work 
s confined to a series of sonorous im- 
ressions, Perception of form is to] 
im only a phenomenon of memory. } 
Dr. de Fleury has explained this: 
“When I listen to a work, if it goes 
e@bove the level of complexity to 
which I have attained,- the music 
gives me a feeling of oppression, | 
‘boredom, almost hostility. Hearing} 
it twice or thrice I distinguish some 
order in the chaos; certain passages 
give me pleasure. Now the passages 
which have afforded me some aes- 
thetic excitement are neither tae 
most uncommon, nor the most char- 
ecteristic of the composer’s genius; 
they are the least novel; they resém-: 
ble somewhat musical compositions 
that are already in the memory.” |. 

The emotion results therefore from. 
» recognition, from finding again a 
sensation known in the past. a 

This also may be said: Biba ots > 
feels aesthetic emotion in any deé- 
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work of the creator. The spectato! 


that of the ereator, however faint 
this analogy may be.” This is a say-~- 
ing of Ribot-and there is a reat 
truth in it, which Walt “Whitman 
knew when he defined all music as 
“what awakes from you when you are 
reminded by the instruments. 


The fresh gay spirit, the simply and 
farcibly marked rhythm of a symphony 
by Hayén are easily understood by any 
ene that is not wholly’ tone-deaf. 
Some hearers never get beyond a 
Haydn symphony. Thérefore they 


1 
. if 


r : ? 
will feel nothing unless there _ 
some analogy between his nature and 


Aamor for Haydn and more Haydn.’ 


The hearer of greater sensibility also 
likes Haydn in spite of his formalism 
and endless chatter. The music re- 
minds him of the bourgeois city and 
neriod of the composer; he recalls the 
life; he begins to speculate about the 
development of the symphony and 
Haydn’s share in this; at the same 
time the gayety and the simple senti- 
ment refresh him. He likes to hear 
a symphony py Haydn now and then; 
but he derives a higher, more intense, 
more ennobling enjoyment from the 
first symphony of Brahms, the sym- 
phony in D by Cesar Franck or the 
superb symphony in B flat by Vin- 
cent d’Indy. 

Furthermore this hearer does not 
make the mistake of comparing the 
composer of 1800 with the composer 
of 1900; he realizes that the man of 
1800 must be compared with those of 
his own. period. 


Then there is the good-natured or 
sentimental hearer who is governed 
largely by the force of association. 


mother play in the twilight Beetho- 
ven’s “Spirit” waltz, as the piece was 
called. I have often looked for it 
since—it probably was in some old 
instruction book—and have not found 
it, but it would be hard to persuade 
me that this waltz is not one of Beet- 
hoven’s masterpieces or that _ the per- 
formance was not inimitable, The 
first orchestral piece I remember was 
the overture to ‘‘La Muette de Por- 
tici,”” played by the Germania orches- 
tro of Boston in’ a town of Hampshire 
county... It was a wonderful overture 
then; it surely is now and I should 
like to hear it at a symphony concert. 
Would the audience sit up when the 
triangle came in as the hearers sat 
up in the town hall in Northampton? 
Is there any more impressive funeral 
tune than “China’’? 
Why should we mourn departed friends 
And shake at death’s alarms? 


I quote from memory anq probably in- 
correctly, for modern hymn and tune 
books with their rank sentimentalism 
and preference for that which is gen- 
tee], ignore the sturdy old verses and 
the fine old tunes, Is there any nobler 
ere A ue a old setting ‘‘Den- 
Oo ‘Before é 
Throne?” Jehovah’s Awful 
_ in this instance judgment is over- 
ruled by association. I take the lib- 
erty of being personal, for I believe 


ri i 
th 


: VL ane ge : a ig des ‘ i 

there must be many who have associa- 
tions With this symphony of Haydn or 
that overture of Beethoven, and when 
they hear a composition the familiar 
sounds. are more than sounds, they 
have color and form; they are fur- 
nished with a text by the hearer; or 
they are aS frames to portraits of dear 
ones long dead and buried. 


Yet, why should any sane person, who 


‘js honestly interested in music, be un- 


willling to learn what composers of this 
day and generation are doing, how they 
are thinking and expressing themselves? 
This unwillingness sometimes turns into 
open hostility. This is one of the most 
disagreeable forms of Philistinism. The 


music is new; it must therefore be ugly 
or incomprehensible, or both, 

The story is a very old one, There 
were the same complainers, there was 
the same stupid hostility in the days of 
Monteverde, Gluck, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Wagner. Even the first symphony 
of Beethoven was, in the year of its 
birth, considered monstrous by many. 
Strauss, d’Indy, Loeffler and Debussy 
were never more assailed than was Schu. 
mann, But the complainers forget all 
this or do not know it. 


The complainers apparently believe 
that music is an art that has been de- 
termined for all time; that Schumann, 
or possible Brahms, spoke the last word; 
that there can be no progress in har- 
monic scheme. melodic line, form of 


| structure, orchestral color, ‘‘Why should 
i we listen to the experiments of auda- 


cious innovators?’ ‘‘Thigs music is not 


{ music, it is bosh; it is an insult.”” And 
{so on, and so on, 
Weare all more or léss thus governed. | 


When I was a boy I used to hear my |! 


They should read a Neer Spe book, 
“The Threshold of Music: An nquiry 
Into the Development of the Musical 


i Sense,’’ by William Wallace, a com- 


poser of symphonies, symphonic poems, 
suites and songs, a composer of talent, 
born at Greenock in 1860, a man of much 
more than ordinar general culture. 
This book, published by the Macmillan 
Company, is entertaining and singularly 
instructive. I have alluded to this book 
before, and quoted passages with ref- 
erence to the amazing egoism of virtu- 
osos. Mr. Wallace’s contempt for this 
class of musicians leads him to a vio- 
lence that jis amusing, although it may 
seem to be exaggeration, as when he 
speaks of ‘‘a clammy breed of youth, 
long-haired and bottle-shouldered for 
the most part—lads clamorous for no- 
toriety, eager for the opportunity to 
dangle themselves (not, unfortunately, 
from a lamp post) before a gaping 
public.”’ 


Mr. Wallace first describes the ignor- | 


ant. complacent, or flippant attitude of | 
men of science toward music. The’ 
scientific man is easily satisfied with his | 
own conclusions regarding the probable 
origin of some faculty. ‘‘He is content 
to rely upon his hypothesis without re- 


gard to those influences which from 


century to century may have affected 
man’s intellectual progress. The scien- 
tific mind has not been at pains to in-: 


vestigate those psychic manifestations | 


‘au expression of mental energy nas p 


vappertain. to 


| 


1200 years. It is impossible. to prove its 


utility or disprove its non-necessity. 
‘These complainers against Dr. Muck’s 
programmes do not Keep the perspective 
of history in view. ‘“‘In our own time 
Wagner may seem-as far as in advance 
of Beethoven as Beethoven was in ad- 
vance of Scarlatti. Some today may 
place Beethoven on the shelf among the 
musical antiques—at a later day others 
may perceive, with the progress of the 
musical sense, little difference between 
Waener and Beethoven. Already Wag- 
ner, the daring revolutionist, seems to 
many to have gone scarcely a step fur- 
ther than Meyerbeer. In our own time 
we may be: witnessing a strange act of 
profligacy on the part of nature, the 
sowing of her wild. oats, the purging 
of mankind: as regards his musical 
sense, so that in» time to come, human- 
ity will be. the fitter to receive and 
cherish music in some ampler measure.” 
In a word. Mr. Wallace believes that 
music is still in its infancy, ‘‘and that 
the utmost effort of the most notable 


The art was finally 
| limits that theorists would allow. =. » 


y 


’ 


ular in of 
Palestrina and’ others lay in the words, 
carried to the utmost 


ee ie. 
- 
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Then arose Claudio Monteverde (1567- 


1643), the first great innovator, the first 


of a long line of thusical reformers ‘“‘who 
did not enjoy (if the word is’not gro- 
tesquely inappropriate) the benefits of a 
‘sound musical education.’” A few may 


have foreshadowed some of his innova- 
ticns, but he is the great ancestor. ‘“‘He 


\ applied himself to an entirely new inter- 


pretation of the art, and refused to ae- 


“ cept the routine fashion in which words 
| were set. He attempted to illuminate his 


texts by sounds which were not alto- 


"gether stereotyped.’’ He and his school 
attempted to get nearer the human 


.couceivable instrument. 


heart. He attempted to find use for every 
Knowing the 
value of contrasted tone colors, he also 
knew how to select appropriate combina= 


composer of our own time or of past (tions of instruments and he endeavored 
time, will ‘be but an iota in. the in-} | 


scription recording man’s endeavor to- 
ward its accomplishment,” 

Nor should it be forgotten that music 
is the youngest of the arts and that 
which we call ‘‘classicai’ is the work. of 
men. who, in the flight of time, are 
really our contemporaries. 


The development of music has been ~ 


so swift, the advance in musical thought 
and imagination has been so prodigious, 


only in the supposition that a new fac- 
ulty has come into existence in recent 
years, ‘‘We may assume that the centre 


E 


for music in. the brain consists of a. 
‘breathless awe the painter’s typewritten 


ganglion of nerve-cells which has re- 


mained in an embryonic state for count-, qescriptions, issued in hornbook fashion, | 


; 28 if they were the sublimest quotations | 


leas centuries until through some stimu- 
lus it has acquired characters sufficient- 
ly definite to entitle it to be regarded 
as an accessary sense.’’ 


Sees 


Mr. Wallace studies the primitive con- 


ditions—how man first sang in a spirit of 
“mimicry, awakened by “the whirring of 
the fibre in its socket, the moan of the 
‘wind and the whip of the rain.’’ Music 


has no history to look back upon; its ac- 
complishments are in the last two cen- 
turies; but the great pyramid was built 
6600 years ago, the Parthenon arose 2500 
vears ago, and Botticelli, Tintoretto, Pau] 
Veronese, Holbein, Rembrandt, Michael 
Angelo and Velasquez completed their 
life work before Bach was born. The 
Athenian attained his ideal of complete- 
ness without music, as music is known 
to us. This Greek music, a series of 
notes forming a scale, was enough to 


satisfy human needs through the early - 


to interpret literally the dramatic situa- 
tion. He found that by employing’ a 
large body of instruments be could give 
character to his themes. Mr. Wallace 
also says: ‘‘He is castigated by a school, 
which, while it anathematises all mus 

evincing the slightest divergence from 
the ‘Sonata form,’ or attempting to sug- 
gest to the mind of the hearer what was 
in the mind of the composer, is only too 


re t ; 
that Mr. Wallace sees the explanation) < ady to accept, in another art, the drab 


sermonizings of men who turn their stu- 
dios into conventicles: for the elect—a 
school, which, while denying to a com- 
pcser the right to describe in his pro- 


gramme just what he means, scans with 


. from Holy Writ.’’ 


centuries of the Christian era. The scale | 
seemed to be regarded as the finality of, 


musical expression. Centuries passed be- 
fore there was any craving for what we 
call harmony. Tunes of the people, of 
Thessalian shepherds, of Chian wine 
pressers may, have come down to Greg- 
ory’s time and even now be in cathe- 


dral chants. Music remained in an em-| 


bryonic condition for 1200 years. Even 


the chord of three notes and the se-. 


quence of two or more chords are not 


much older than Westminster Abbey. \ 


The human ear could not for centuries 


—— appreciate the sounding of three notes - 


together. When music began to extend 
its boundaries, it did so in deflance of 


Opening TUESDAY, May 


We must leave Mr. Wallace’s book for 
a week. It will be seen next Sunday that 
his conclusions bear directly on this sifb- 
ject of Dr. Muck’s programmes, which 
to many of us have been both entertain- 
ing and beneficent. arth 


At the same time it is a good sig 
when there is any discussion concerning 
music rather than about the personality 


of its interpreters. Without discussion, 


however absurd or bitter it may be,’ 
there is no progress in art, there is. no 
reai interest in art... Where there is no 
dispute there is stagnation, and stagna- 
tion implies complacency that ig -the 
cnild of ignorance and indifference. 


Raymond Haven will give a piano 


recital in Beacon Hall. Harvard 
6 ae Brookline, on Tuesday. even- 
ns, % 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Every ev’gs ex 


6t(A) 


Sunday, Stoll 
55—ORCHESTRA—65 | 


xe Gustav Strube, Cond’tr, 
ling Drinks. ~~ 

Admission, floor and s@@- 
; ond balcony, 25c. Kee, 
served seats all> 
| . cony, 50c. Reserved. 
d table seats, floor, Tie. 


Now on sale. 7a 
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>) O88 b UVUALLSS uit ; ti hat , 
+» much of his own true feeling, ‘So that 2 
_eomposition often ame merely a dis- 
sertation in the language of music, am- 
azingly ingenious and intricate, but for 
the most part devoid of human and ermio- 
tional purpose.”’ | 


We must beware, as Mr. Wallace well. 


ed on tradition. “It is not difficult for 


| a s eR ag tah ee all eg POWER, to 
: . bui up by rule a vast an mposing 
What. Appears Mediocre Ts erection of counterpoint. The frame- 
F | Beton: Oe ore COE ore in one ae 
. menta orms whic are perpetrate 
One Generation May even in our own day, must:consist of a 
. oie series of closely related, interlocking 
Thrill Another. {*4 parts, which permit of an unobstructed 
bee 3 flow of conventional embroidery.’ The 
, _—-—----—— area g eet veue get one be of erate strapiaee 
| ie ind, and today the more chromatic e 
? structure. the less easy it is to apply 
DR. MUCK S SELECTIONS strict contrapuntal principles. 
choral work carried out on orthodox 
HAVE BEEN OF BEST. lines cannot be anything else than a 
slavish imitation of devices whose pos- 
sibilities were exhausted years ago.”’ 
M C Wh ihe brand at ge ace of Pe pba 
. color develope muc n. advance: o 
any omposers Ose Con those porere ‘mee MV ORT lec ony ol 
. . “Sie was treated w e same impartiality, 
temporaries Quite Mis- worrying out some counterpoint with a 
wp hg hn gg Dh be at BR gst ddr ng 
. iness.”’ 1e truth o ¥. ace’s state- 
judged Them. : ‘ment must be apparent to all.’ Rossini 
Pe, ee JY [9é x 
tt cunlel. vViswy <1 {- - | 
propriateness of the music he often set 
BY PHILIP HALE. . to a given text. Bach was as great an 
vast Sunday we. considered the nature | pa in oi Bex! Any Bad hd Nie adap 
af some of the objections against the, Bach possessed a (‘fluidity of though 
. ele and a swiftness of idea’’ known for the 
character of Dr. Muck’s programmes | frst time, and this, in spite of the fact 
and-at the same time calleq attention / that ‘‘a close analysis of nine-tenths of 
to Mr. William Wallace’s ‘“Threshold of | Iie beg eis cient te that is me- 
Company. Mr. Wallace’s. argument that! pie! Ina Mai re yee PR Aad: pe gig an 
! wn association of sound w mental pro- 
the musical sense is at present only tn _cesses.’’ Music to him was a fixed habit 


the first stages of development bears of thought rather than an art, and it 
with particular significance on the sub- might be added that Bach thought and 
ject of Dr. Muck’s programmes, which, moved and }ived in counterpoint. 
be OR ai | 

ag the complainers say, have been “‘too In the. chapter “The Luthier and His 
modern.”’ } Art,” Mr. Wallace describes the grad- 

We parted company with Mr. Wal- ual change fn orchestral instruments, 
‘ace for a ‘week, after he had discussed, and notes the time when the ear began 
the endeavors’ of Monteverde and nis| to decide which were to survive as fit- 
school to employ music as a means for| test. “Beethoven and the composers 
setting a little nearer the human heart.| immediately preceding him owe not a 
They wére as unwilling as is Mr, Wal-| little of their reputation to a refine- 
lace, to admit that music is “useless” as} Ment of technique and a study of me- 
certain scientific men assert. chanica, devices which'came into use 
ry they. eee in bith Sb Pde The 

| 3 "" notes tha ney wrote had the same 
Monteverde made music expressive bY) theoretical relation then as now, but 
his direct.appeal, without reverence for] the actua} sounds which they conveyed 
the established formulas, and by his use to the ear of the mind are not the 
oi color in orchestration. Bach laid the} ®4™e- 


It should be remembered that Bach 
foundation of our modern system of was neglected by his immediate suc- 


harmony, and this system, it should be} eessors, and this shows that he was in 


remembered, was in turn formulated advance of his time; also that ‘“‘the 
for practical purposes only as recently Sue paced dad AM yes to he devel- 
aa the latter half of the 18th ceniury. | (Age on eee oonition and aon d be 
The scope of music was thus enlarged. | WiGespread recognition and apprecia- 
Bach’s musical sense was developed| tion of his genius.” In his best choral 
more highly than that of any one of | Masic he showed that his imagination 
his predecessors; ‘“‘but, although he was} we influenced by great thoughts. 

apie to asSure himself that a hitherto n the other hand, the instrumental 
enchanted world of sound lay beyond works of Haydn and Mozart show lit- 
the horizon, he hesitated to go in search bay, ye Pht bo ; aunen 
of-it. He demonstrated his theorem, but + ej shasta rivial and superficial is 
négiccted to put it into practice.’’ The or- their ph ghee 9 from a modern standpoint. 
#an played an: important part in his tds music thet) saves. sae 


a 


says, of the enthusiasms that are found- | 


| 
| 


‘Hence a) 


t 
| 
i 


| has been censured for his ‘‘olympian in-. 
|difference’”’ displayed in the lack of ap-— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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labored.”” He 
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| ly ‘be regarded as 
--power of realizing sound in silence 


vw 


d in open- 
ment of 


them. Haydn and Mozart possessed 

chiefly the constructive faculty. When 

they died, the musical sense, “in com- 

parison with its developments in later 

years, was still in a primitive state as 

Ss eit the expression of musical 
eas.” 


Beethoven was a thinker. “It was not 
till he came that music assumeg that 
wider aspect which we accept so un- 
thinkingly today. Yet we are as far 
beyond his musical sense in one direc- 
tion as we are close to it in another.”’ 


His style is ‘‘referable to definite periods 
of his. existence.’’ 

Haydn and Mozart trusted more to 
technique, than to the scope and possi- 
bilities of their art. They carried fur- 
ther the principles. of design and thus 


| eat Vitis ldece. 


‘temporaries; 


prepared the way for Beethoven, who}! 


brought his faculty of music into corre- 
lation with other mental processes and 
seemed to be eternally engaged in a 
titanic struggle to express the strenuous 
but inarticulate thoughts to which his 
humanity ang experience gave birth.’’ 
The earlier style culminated with Beeth- 
oven; the modern movement starts with 
him, for the composer was becoming 
conscious that his gift had an intellect- 
ual value. 

“Thus an entirely new aspect of art 


of the mathematician was over; there 
was no longer need for that composer, 


who, without special aptitude, could be: 
in the exercise of rule-of- 


so trained 
thumb that he could contrive some kind 
of music painfully correct, never ugly, 
but invariably dull. His sovereignty was 
challenged by a new order of brain.’”’ 


Bertioz was not blessed with ‘‘a sound 
musical education.’’ Born in a restless 


‘is too much of a centenarian 
Wagner's 


in. its: infamey of 
ve’ 


a 


superhuman., We must 
that when ‘Berlioz produced his ‘Sym- 
phonie Fantastique’. he was at an age 
younger than Beethoven was when he 
wrote his first Mozartian symphony, 
and what is still more remarkable, 
between these compositions there was @ 
space of only 30 years.’”’ 

Thus Berlioz, with Cellini and 
Whistler, belong to all countries and 
to all time, as Mr. Wallace thinks, 
for the three ‘fought against the 
obtuseness that enslaved their con- 
“each saw that conven- 
tion was merely transient and arbi- 
trary and a frail obstacle to the 
march. of the human. faculties.” They 
will live by their aims, irrespective 
of the artistic performance of their 
work. * 


Wagner was nearly 40 years old before 
he “found himself,’’ but age in every~- 
thing is relative. ‘‘Verdi, when he wrote 
his ‘Falstaff’ was a mere lad of four- 
score years. Many a modern composer 
at: 20.™ 


individuality was so strone 


that he seemed to be the incarnation 


cof all the musical activity of his age. 


Since he died music seems to have 


; -a new aspect, but it is 
came into existence after 1830. The reign) 


too definite limits to 
development. ‘For a 


thought which a more staid contempor- 


ary opinion regarded as violent and revo-! 


lutionary has eventually come to be 
considered as an advance so gentle and 
imperceptible that a later generation 
may wel! wonder why it ever caused @ 
stir.’ Music is always in a state of 


» transition. 


age, he thought for himself. He had | 


probably heard little or no music worth 
hearing until ‘he was 19 years old. ‘“‘He 
is the first composer that we meet with 


whose musical sense arose sporadically, 
and not only was uninfluenced bv sir- 
roundings, but also declared itself im- 
petuously in spite of hostile conditions.”’ 
The Aeneid, Shakespeare, Goethe's 
“Moust’’ and the literature of the ro- 
manticists impelled him to write music. 


| 
t 


Had he studied in the orthodox manner | 


“he might have been turned into a fifth- 
rate violinist or a ‘professor’ of music 
at some girls’ school; he certainly would 
never have become our Berlioz.’’ His 
music. even in its earliest stages, is 
singuiarly Original, individual. 

In his conception of sound, Berlioz 
put in play three agents: ¢he verbal 


7 ‘and visual’ were combined with the 


auditory, and the last, in any age 
that the world has seen, would right- 
abnormal, His! 


must have been colossal, for we know 
that he was too poor an executant to 


} 


‘-@ 


| 


“We are only on the threshold, and 
those who bar the way forget that the 
movement of music has behind it one 
invincible ally, namely, time. Therefore; 
in this young and green art, which in 
the history of man is scarcely in its 
teens, it would be absurd were any one 
to take upon himself the duty of guide, 
since the march of the faculty for! 
music has as yet known no check,”’ 


“The new phase of music is seeking 
new outlets; it is not content with the 
old narrow limits, and no one can arrive 
at the ‘ethical significance’ of any kind 
of music until all that we today call 
music has been swept out of existence. | 


We are only paving the way: We are at| 
the stage of the cave-dweller with his; 
tusk of ivory scratched with his flint. 
When sound has been resolved into 


iterms which, with our ever progressing 


C 


cerebral development, will convey a, 
definite impression to the. brain, and 
when that kind of music has entered 
into close and intimate association with 
reason—when, ages hence, this occurs, 


it will be time enough to talk of the 


ethical significance of music.” es 
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who are suspicious of what is doing to- 


day if it be not along familiar lines; who 
are hopeless about the future if future 
music is to follow the various paths in- 
dicated by. Franck, Gabriel faure, 
Strauss, d’Indy, .Loeffler, Debussy... I 
have quoted in the hope that these hear- 
ers-and. complainers will.be induced to 
read the, whole of the book, for there 
are many pages of importance to which 
I have: not referred in any way; that 
having. read this. book, they will. begin 


-to think for themselves; that thinking 
_ they. will. examine into the history of 
‘music even in their. own parish. Let 


them, for example, look over the vol- 
umes of Dwight’s Journal, of Music, 
which may be done easily in the Brown 


op CTS Watt AEP Oy AES PRETEEN SEY | RR EEREY 
Tin awe of .a*name; who. believe in the 
| plenary inspiration of a deaq composer 
'reckoned by common consent as among” 
‘the immortals, as immortals are now 


named. though’ the immortals” them- 
selves are not a fixed or qetermmed body 
for all time; some have been obliged to 
put on mortality, Anything by Bee- 
thoven must be “satisfying’’ and. noble. 
Anything by Mozart must be ‘‘tender 
and beautiful.’’ There are always some 
who. might say with the honest bour- 
geois: yh 

Et vous, gens de 1’ Art, 

Pour que j'en jouisse 

Quand c’est du Mozart 

Que l’on_m’avertisse! 


An examination of the programmes of 
the last two years will show that Dr. 


— 
‘ 


chestra gave him a fanfare of trumpets 
and drums. The applause continued for 
several minutes. The applause through- 
out the concert was of the same hearti- 
ness, and at the end Dr Muck was 


called out a half-dozen times. 

Dr Muck leaves Boston next Thurs- 
day. He will go to Niagara Falls for a 
day or two, then to New York, whence 
he sails on the 12th. 


DA, MUCK STARTS ON 
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this country for two s. a tO 
was only thro % pred : 
for him furthe ence from 


the Sym-— 
to return. 
s leave of 


States. 


Dr. Muck’s successor as lead : 
orchestra for next seas. er of the 
Fiedler of Hambure. will be Max 


- —-—- a ew ee ee 


°'|| brought with him last October. 
||. The noted conductor of the Royal. 
pera. House in Berlin - “to. 


eigen ee een EAN. They Sa Piwes has at the same time respected 
en see a ere in Boston music that | i 
to them is now agreeable and orthodox | the classics and. given the canyenre 
was described by the hearers as noisy, || raneous composers a hearing. It is not 
unintelligible, monstrous, dull, when it]} necesasry to insist on this point. It 


bboy ae ee, woulqg also be unfair to argue concerning 
| Complainers urged Dr. Muck to put his own personal taste from the char- 


ik ail | acter of his programme. He has been 
/more orchestral pieces by Schubert on| governed in his choice of unfamiliar 


‘his programmes. ‘How many orchestral works for performance solely by. the 

| 7 baad! ye 9} wish to make the audience .acqualin 

sg: sd eee eho sole dabei etre ‘with the purposes, tendencies, endeavors 
he “‘Unfinished’’: symphony, the great} and results of modern, contemporaneous 

and long symphony in C major, some of 'musical activity. He considered it his 

the *“‘Rosamunde’’. music.’ Have not the |duty to do this as conductor of a great 

two symphecnies been played here many |) orchestra in a city that plumes itself on 

times? Dr. Muck led them last year. {jits interest in art. 

Must-the two be performed at the Sym- |}! 

phony concerts every year? 


A week ago Saturday night Dr. Muck, }]} § j 
with a fine sense of humor, put an early | 


~ 


Symphony Conductor and His 
Wife Have None but Kind 
Words for Boston. 


ARE GOING TO NIAGARA 
FALLS BEFORE SAILING} 


symphony by Schubert on the _ pro- 
gramme for the enjoyment of the com- } 
plainers. The symphony is a youthful 
work: that. should be buried forever. 
} 


Artists and Musicians Unite; 
in Farewells to Depart- 


ing Friends. 
Herald. eee A £, | ie 


“Auf Wiedersehen” were the parting 
words of Dr. Karl Muck to musical 
Boston last night at the Trinity place 
station. With Mrs. Muck, the late con- 
‘ductor of the Symphony orchestra took 
‘the train for Buffalo to have a second 
' glimpse of Niagara Falls, and will sail 


from New York next Tuesday on the 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie for their home in| CY MPHONY Wil 
Germany. ‘ 

“T am deeply indebted to the people 


Repetitions of tiresome formulas, themes 
of little significance, not one emotional 


Loving Cup Presented to 
- Him by Orchestra. 


: HE] AN | A. T. DAVISON, JR.., WHO 
IS HONORED BY DR. MUCK 
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of Boston for their kindness during my 
two visits here,’ said Dr. Muck to a 
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stroke, not one brilliant page! Why 

should the superb orchestra be askéd_ or 

expected thus to waste its time? But 

there is no. doubt that some in the audi- 

ence preferred this instrumental chatter 

to ve ppets ane Sranent. sae of Vin-| ; ; 1 ae 

cent @’iIndy: tha ollowed. ‘hey were 

honest, im Pier preverence. Were they Notab!s Damonstration on Gacers 

not .prejudiced and intolerant towar 

‘music ‘which they .made little eff t 

magic which, they:ma ort tol Last N ght With Symphony. 
Perhaps they do read about the his- M nat 2 190% | 

ee of grt vanees oy “ learn roe ULolre afr \ det poet 

/@ne great lesson: a ere is constant. . ; : 

‘development; that new forms and new| Never !n the history of Symphony | 

eombinations which at first surprise and} hall, so far as the symphony concerts | 

poe (Ty heed eccLonty tothe, Beet are concerned, has been seen such en- 

generation. Neither music itself nor the| thusiasm as last night when Dr Kart | 

edits ny music ee core constant.| Muck ended his two years of service as | 
*" en was ac ,’ said Paul the! ,, , 

Apostle, “I spake as a child, I under. | conductor of the orchestra ; 

stoog asa child, I thought as a child; | The ceremonies of leave-taking began 

but when I became a man I put away before the concert, in the tuning room, 

aR at hot telus sand Bate flue when after Maj Henry L. Higginson had 

childish. enjoyment. After attending made his usual speech to the orchestra, 
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take one more look at the fascinating | 
falls of Niagara before returning | Dr. 
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Symphony concerts for 25 years, their 
receptivity is no greater tham it was in 
1883. The serious-minded men of great 
talent, who today are devoting their 


lives to: the full and free expression of | 


their thoughts in music are Nihilists or 
lunatics, because, forsooth, they do not 
speak habitually the language _ that 
merely as. a common,medium, without 
ire vivifying power of genius, was out- 
‘worn long ago. 


thanking them for their work in the 
past year, Mr Muck was led to the 
front by Mr Wendling, the retiring con- 
cert master, and received from the or- 
chestra a very handsome loving’ cup, 
suitably engraved. He took the gift 
with signs of deep emotion. 

When he entered the hall for the 


ee 


home.’ 


R. Comee, assistant manager of 


the Symphony orchestra; Ernst Perabo, 


one of t 


e oldest pianists in the city, 


and several other artists and mus! 
lovers gathered at the station to bid 
Mr. and Mrs. Muck farewell. C, A. 
Ellis, manager of the orchestra, and 
others bade adieu to the distinguished 
musician at the Empire Hotel on Com- 
monwealth avenue. . ue as | 
Dr.. Muck takes back with him a from the old Greek legend, to ké per- 
large packing case filled with music, 


ES reporter, “and hope to be able: 
to return here again soon. Mrs. Muck 
joins with me in this. We are going to. orien cf tigaps 20-1908 


Davison’s Setting to “Hero and 
Leander’ for Performance in 
Cambridge at Sanders Theater. 


His latest work, ‘‘Hero and Leander,”’ — 


eee er ee 
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hursday evening, 

. Jr, one of the 
most prominent young men of Dorches- 
ter, is receiving congratulations from 
all over the country. The composition 
will be a rare treat to Boston musiv 
lovers, and as Dr. Muck is personally 


deeply interested in the piece, which he 


declares of remarkable talent, an ex-. 
tis” ¥! | ’ ; ant check. Like the 
ceptionally large audience is expected | Chane aver & restaure 


at the initial production. 


Mr, Davison, the y 
at Harvard, a 

of doctor 
tion to the 


the degree, 


music is ess 

1 and 
rities, 
omposi- 
immediately perceived and 
the youthful composer was prevailed 
upon to turn his work over to the 

criticism of Dr. Muck. 

When that famous conductor went 
over the entire work he was elated and 
insisted on Mr. Davison allowing the 
Symphony Orchestra the first rendering 
of the music. 

Mr. Davison is the son of Dr. 6 Wiehe A 
Davison of 394 Washington street. Dor- 
chester, and has been interested in 
musical affairs since childhood. ‘As an 
organist he ranks among the leaders 
in this part of the country and is at 
present hard at work drilling the vari- 
Ous choirs connected with Trinity 
Church for the great “Choir Festival’ 
to be held at that edifice during the 
latter part of May. Throughout the 
éntire “‘Festival,’’ which is to be held 
under the auspices of the Choir Guild, 


Mr. Davison will preside at the organ. 


In coneerts and church musical af- 


fairs, Mr. Davison has been a con- 


Spicuous figure and his many previous 
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women who hire little bo; 
senger boys to do the exhausting work 
of standing to save their powder. These 
are the same sort of women who in 
days gone by ordered a dress sent home 
for inspection and, after wearing it once 


or twice, sent it back to the firm with 
/complaints and requests for a refund of 


t 


'money—the sort who will haggle and! 


poor, they are always with us. Why 
not take a somewhat wider range and- 


' boldly turn your artillery against the! 


| bigger evil? 


Why not see H the whole, 
rush-line system may not be annihi-. 
lated? 

cd 


We know, or ought to know, that su- | 


perior tactics must be used in such ad 
campaign. A fusillade of angry protests | 


will fall flat and powerless. You will| 
be dealing now with one-man power, 
and organized, diplomatic suggestion 1S 
the most potent weapon in your arsenal. 


& 


No one can take and no one wishes to 
take from the founder and sustainer of | 
the Symphony concerts the enviable dis- | 


tinction that inheres in him as sponsor 
of the finest orchestral organization 1 
the world. In other ways not a few he 
has shown his broad mind and liberality 
and far-sightedness. One can hardly 
credit the idea that he has never heard 
the grumblings that from the old Music 
Hall days until now have followed this 
rush-line custom. One is forced to con- 
clude that he has known of the pro- 
tests but has had in his ,mind some 
reason why the custom should con- 
tinue. What that reason can be it may 
puzzle us to imagine—but it is cer- 
tainly only justice to presume that a 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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f cian who, when’ te is done kow: 
towing ‘unetfous isly re the power that. is 
or some other of the powers that be on 


Manhattan, ‘hies himself to an obscure — 


spot where “home customs and viands 
may be indulged and, taking unto him- 
self a half-score of musicians, comments 


with freedom, nay, with hilarity, onfi 


their snobbish “features that act as 
strangling don’ts on art in America, 


oe = 


Young girls and elderly ladies of ree | 
finement anxious to listen to the ens | 
trancing strains of the Symphony Or- 


chestra in its final rehearsal ought not 
to be obliged to wait without, a dis. | 
mal line of pneumonia-inviting mortals, | 
and finally be constrained, if they would _ 
Obtain the coveted seat, to emulate the. 
rum-crazed crew of a sinking ship with 
but one lifeboat. The wrenched ¢shoul- c 
ders, trodden toes, frayed tempers and | 
dangerously chilled bodies render a. | 
proper appreciation of the symphonic! 
poems well-nigh impossible. Even it 
for some reason not apparent to the lay [ 
mind the reserved seat boon may not b2 
granted it would be a welcome improve- 
ment if the vestibules might be utilized 
by the throng of patient waiters, too 
many of whom are made seriously iJ] 
by the present arrangement. 


Co | grammes, it seems, 


All of the big firms and the Public 
Library invite suggestion and criticism 
from the outside. 


therefore, that your request will be 
greeted by a Jove-like frown and iat 
you will be swept off the map. Rather 
let us hope that careful consideration 
of your claims may lead to a freer, hap- 
pier, safer way of listening to those 
divine strains that mean to so many off 
us the highest expression of music: 
PEGGY QUINCY. 
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TARDIEU 


[I can hardly believe, |. than Beethoven.” 


Wagner than Beethoven’’! 


i 1, eR eg Pr - # ryt) a “ha ; j i. 
ters’ apparently aré. As fortis 


nate—or as unfortunate—in America. Mr. 


Tardieu, for example, has seen several hun- 


dred listeners standing at each Symphony” 
Concert—a sight vouchsafed only to his 


eyes in recent years on the Saturday: nig ats 


(that he carefully specifies) in Symphony i 
He further reports that seats ” Lt: 
the Symphony Concerts—‘‘or at least some” 


Hall. 


on Friday afternoons, but that hardly holds 
of all the other places, alike at the afte * 


noon and the evening concerts, when’ 


premiums of the auctions are added to the. 


fixed prices. . 


as a “well-known German kapellmeister’=" 


tritest of adjectives and title. for a cons> 


: , . . TR fa 
ductor who has been distinguished in Bus’ 


rope for a dozen years--the observant and 


discriminating Tardieu passes to the pro- 


grammes, 


are “‘severe and heavy.’’ 


he seems to betieve are facts. 


Presumably he examined them 
with care, since he flatly affirms that they. 
Mr. Tardieu “43 © 
clearly entitled to his, oninion, but he | 
quickly leaves that safe ground for what | 
The pro- 
move. in cycles; there 
are ‘“‘Beethoven evenings,” for example, and 
“Wagner evenings’ with ‘more Wagner 
Like the “standees” of 
Saturday nights, these ‘‘Beethoven evenings. 
are known exclusively to Mr. Tardieu; and 
the programme books of the Symphony Or-" 
chestra have shamelessly omitted all recor 


oe 
of them. 


The only discoverable “Wagner. 
evening” is the Pension Fund concert of 
last February, when Dr. Muck made a. 
| “Wagner programme,’ ’as Mr. Colonne and. 
, ae Mr. Chévillard do—and three or four times 
THE MUSICAL DISCOVERIES OF MR. ‘in a season—in Paris. 


And there is “more 
Exactly four 


efforts have always met with popular} man of his caliber has a reason. pieces’ by Wagner—the “Faust” overture, 
favor in amateur circles. a ot yee the “Siegfried Idyl,”’ the prelude to “Die 


_# 
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é na “1s Yours is the task then not to fribble The Strange Things He Saw at the | Meistersineer’ and the ‘“‘Kaisermarch”’ have 
om | | : ys $s > a Ss 0 bs run 
Would Annihilate The wr:!s eo ose gen te Symphony Concerts, and the Strange | 2.000,0r, "ne, moerimes ot Oe Sa 
‘shal your facts, born of In: . iafae One © im 
| " Sa aie cae sei kitadiisd nial e¥eebnt Conclusions He Drew About Them, Dr, | which Dr. Muck has been the conductor of 4 
) Rush Line them forcibly and respectfully by means Muck, the Orchestra, the Programmes oe ORCHGRTA, and a chief grievance of 

of a well-signed petition. ‘ those who resent his programmes has been 

Pt and the Audience—A Striking New Play | his ‘neglect of Wagner.” As for Beet-. 
_ sai talid ve . : , ' ‘| hoven, Dr. Muck has played eight of his. 

eas The experience of people abroad (fo1 by Brieux in Paris, with a First Act’ |: ™ . | ‘ew we 

Peggy Urges Its Abolition at the not all of your twenty-five-cent rehearsal : , t ctl nine Symphonies, at least four of his over- 
6 , ave stay-atchomnelinas, 1et {t be That the Reviewers Count a Master- | tures and two of his concertos, | 

Boston Symphony and friends are stay-a Sire { Even now the discovering Tardieu is not 
understood) and the Sayso Sy ccnp te piece, and a Conclusion That Was Re- content. “‘“German music,” it seems, “ene. 

Other Concerts. musical people resident in Vienna an written in a Night 


| other musical centers for considerable 1 joys a monopoly with Dr. Muck.” It does, | 
i ! periods, prove that for a nominal sum s 
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“<. , 1904 1 indeed, as in the striking instances of De= +; 
equal to less than the rehearsal fee one WU», AIA | ” ‘ bussy, d’Indy, Franck, Lalo, Bizet, Tschaf-" 


is entitled to a reserved eee’ eee OA Mr. Tardieu, the Parisian journalis who | kovski, Glazounoff, Smetana, Sibelius Sind- . 
ge A SS ee: Sarath linen and lectured at Harvard last winter, and who [ ing Grieg, MacDoweli, Loeffler and Chad- 
that the plain people imbibe the good sh how writing his impressions of American wick. Then, to cap the climax, “‘Dr. Muck | 
life in his newspaper, Le Temps, certainly ( hardly practises the policy of the open door’, 


eonnected therewith—that the privilege | music proffered them by a paternalistic i! 
8 government as part of their day’s rou- Saw and heard strange things at our Sym- | in his programmes. Yet he has opened it sO. 
phony Concerts. He writes a paragraph wide that a considerable part of his public | 


haied Jong availed of nif ceo a 1 tine and unconsciously become musi- 

d + Sa oom or standin ians ‘itics. cess, ; Gy 

of musical taste ° clans and. critics,In the proce or two about’ them in one of his recent |p has been complaining bitterly for months. 
letters ,and the reader here in Boston may past of the excess of new pieces in the 


in line without the doors of Symphony & 
easily wonder whether he really attended | Symphony Concerts, and the mere figures » 


E It remains for America, land of free- 
seemly rush for the gallery at the open-| gom and opportunity, to exercise this a Symphony: Concert, and, if not, where _ of the record exceed those of any other con+. 
and how he received so much misinforma- {- ductor, in the whole existence of the Sym-., 


- a * tv » \ o | 
“Can it be possible that a faint breath 
of protest is at last to issue against a 
cherished Boston custom and the abuses 


_———— 
cere dette 


‘Hail for hours to make a wild, un- 
ing of those portals, is to heVe a word bottled-up, dollar-a-drop attitude toward 
@f question raised against it? the lovers of music. This attitude is tion concerning them. American writers | Phony Orchestra, for a similar length of i 


ya & deplored and ridiculed by the foreign make strange discoveries in France, and time. Mr. Colonne, Mr. Chévillard and 





1ew pieces in the course of @ year; but they 
keep ’no-.such “open door’’ to the music of’all 
the schools as has Dr. Muck. We have run 
over their programmes of the current sea- 
son as carefully we hope as Mr. Tardieu ex- 
amined those of the Symphony Orchestra. 
The number of those new pieces, with each 
of the three Parisian orchestras, is less than 
that which our orchestra either under Dr. 
Muck or in the later years of Mr. Gericke 
has regularly played. Moreover, French 
composers have by far the largest share of 
these new pieces on the Parisian pro- 
grammes. Here in Boston, for four years 
past, the door has been open—to keep Mr. 
Tardieu’s figure—to the new music of the 
world. 

- Dr. Muck is rather the fashion, thinks 
Mr. Tardieu, and the “ovations that he 
rececives’—ovations sems a very large 
word—are partly the conventional thing. 
Yet he is good enough to admit that one 
of the ablest and best-esteemed conduc- 
tors of our time has “fine and nervous” 
qualities that justify his success, and 
that one of the finest orchestras in the 
world is accurate, but a little cold. We 
poor innocents in Boston have fancied 
otherwise, especially in the two years of 
Dr. Muck’s leadership; some of us have 
even heard Parisians, who go oftener to 
concerts, perhaps, than does the busy 
Mr. Tardieu, praise its animation beside 
the indifference and routine of their own 
orchestras; but we are notoriously a 
complaisant folk, and as Mr. Tardieu 
remarks—not less complaisantly—musi- 
cal taste is not yet as cultivated in the 
United States as it is in other countries. 
However, he is good enough to believe 
that three thousand “snobs” do not go 
every week to Sympnony Hall to ap- 
plaud music that wearies them; that 
fashion would not suffice to assemble 
such numerous and attentive audiences; 
that the muSical taste of Boston is “al- 
ready” secure; and that, here as else- 
where in America, it will gradually form 
itself. We have “enlightened amateurs” 
to help the process, but we have not—it 
is greatly to fear—such an “enlightened” 
observer as Mr. Tardieu. wes ee cae 


Pee ff. 
A Cambridge Concert 


The public of the Symphony Concerts in 
‘Boston go not to the shorter series in Cam- 
bridge. Twenty-four concerts ‘there from 
October even to May may reasonably suf- 
fice it; the programmes in Sanders Theatre 
usually repeat pieces that have already 
been played in Sympnony Hall and tnat are 
oftener classic than new and strange; ‘while 
he “soloists” of Cambridge are the minor 
incidents that theoretically they ought to be, 

though practically they are not, of the con- 
certs in Boston. A smaller orchestra goes 
to Cambridge than that which weekly fills 
\the stage of Symphony Hall, but the picked 
“men of the band compose it, and its fifty 
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orinkle their programmes with 


md at home. As some say, who believe 
the acoustics of an auditorium are a happy— 
or an unhappy—accident, over-much science 
was applied to Symphony Hall with not al- 
together fortunate results. At the least, 
Sanders Theatre is an amphitheatre and not 
a long, rectangular tunnel. It has walls and 
a roof of wood and not of that ‘‘modern fire- 
proof construction,” which is better for 
safety, perhaps, than for sound. Above all, 
fits smaller dimensions and its circular shape 
bring audience and orchestra into pleasant 
and unusual intimacy. Last Thursday, for 
example, Mr. Wendling happened to play 
a violin concerto by Mozart—music written 
for a small room and a small orchestra. In 
Sympnony Hall, with the parts doubled and 
with all the accepted devices to make such 
music “sound,” it would have seemed pale 
and thin. In Sanders Theatre it kept its 
brightness and crispness, its suavity and 
elegance. The little felicities of figure and 
ornament in the music came clear and warm 
to the ear; Mr. Wendling could play the 
violin part without a thought of forcing; and 
the accompanying orchestra could keep an 
agreeable lightness of tone. Most eighteenth 
century music sounds inflated and over-em- 
phasized in Symphony Hall, and loses there- 
by something of its animation and trans- | 
parency. 
closer intimacy of Sanders Theatre, it Molds 
its true qualities and distinctions. Even 
as small an orchestra as Mozart or Haydn 
often used could play there persuasively. 
And the moderns, the opulent, ardent, in- 
cisive and clamorous moderns, gain no less, 
Another ‘number’ of the concert of Thurs- 
day happened to be Tschaikovski’s ‘Pa- 
thetic”’ symphony—music that would 
“sound” anywhere and that at every turn is 
familiar. None the less in the clearer and 
finer acoustics of the auditorium in Cam- 
bridge and in the closeness of band and 
listeners the ear and the imagination caught 
a store of details that hitherto had passed 
clouded or unheeded. What the textbooks 
call the inner voices of the instrumental 
ensemble were clearer. The melodies them- 
selves stood out more sharply and warmly 
against the harmonic background. Pas- 
sages Of transition had a new aptness. The 
finer shadings of tone in the virtuosi of the 
band were more appreciable. In particular 
every dramatic stroke of the composer and 
the conductor told on the instant. Once in 
the regular concerts of last season and once 
in a Pension Fund concert of this year Dr. 
Muck has conducted in the ‘‘Pathetic’? sym- 
phony, and there is little need to recall the 
dramatizing intensity of the performance. 
Symphonic music though it is, the dramatic 
quality is uppermost, and the whole is more 
truly an emotional and a spiritual tragedy 
in tones than many an avowed music- 
drama. It is theatrical music, too, music 
that ‘‘tells’’ with its hearers swiftly and, 
surely. This dramatic, even this theatrical. 
quality Dr. Muck has emphasized, until he 
has been almost the operatic conductor 
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| however, 


| precedent, 


smite his audience 


again. And in the acoustics and 
again. , iu tics 1 the inti- 
macy of Sanders Theatre he could fairly 

: with Tschaikovski’s 

blows or catch them up into the course ana 
passion of the tragedy in tones. Symphony 
Hall, it seems, may tame even a Russian. 

Moreover, these Cambridge concerts have 
oe orgy tie of their own. Here in Bos- 
on ® Symphony Concerts , 
Plentifully in tins okt 
musical year. In Cambrid 

ge they com 

intervals of a month or of six aus a. 
they have more the air of an event and 
€éven of festivity. The audience—of Cam- 


bridge in general rather than of the Uni- | 
versity in particular—is pleased with itself, | 


with the occasion, with its momentary 
sense of proprietorship in the orchestra 
The other night, at the end of the concert, 
it recalled Dr. Muck again and again, lin- 
gered for him, even waved handkerchiefs 
at him, quite as though he were departing 
for good and all and not going back to 
Boston for five more concerts, Perhaps, 
it was returning the secong of 
the two compliments the conductor has 
paid it. Eighteen months ago, when Dr. 
Muck conducted for the first time in Cam- 
bridge, he put three Symphonies on his 
programme. Some of his advisers took 
alarm. ‘‘Where should I play three sym- 
phonies, if not at a University?” answered 
the conductor, and by all accounts his 
audience enjoyed them. With his leave- 
taking he paid the University his second 
compliment—the performance of an over- 
ture that one of the students in its own 
department of music had written. WNo less 
than with the three Symphonies, and as 
Muck waived custom and 
and young Mr. Davison heard 
his ““‘Hero and Leander”’ at the hands of an 
orchestra and a conductor that established 
composers might have envied. With a clas- 
sic symphony or a modern tone-poem Dr. 
Muck could not have taken more pains. 
He made Mr. Davison’s sea-music **‘sound”’; 
he heightened the tumult of his plausible 
orchestral storm and he set the broken song 
of the lovers clear against it. With still 
finer sympathy he slipped over the occa- 
Sional redundancies of the music; the 
momentary laxities of form and clumsiness 
of means; and whenever the young com- 
poser had contrived an ingenious or im- 
aginative instrumental stroke, the con- 
ductor made it clear and sure. The musie 
‘“‘sounded”’ for itself—and it is the music of 
a student of talent who needs widening ex- 
perience and keener = self-criticism — and 
more, but Dr. Muck would have it that the 
applause was all for the piece and the com- 
poser, and not for the performance and the 
conductor. There has been no more amiable 
and characteristic incident in all his stay. 


the weekly routine of the'§ 


- visits. 
‘ ski will appear as a pianist and according. 


_ MR. PADEREWSKI AT THE SYMPHONY! 


- CONCERTS \ 
reve ‘ Mary 1 , Pi i 
|The Pianist to Return Next inte for: 


the Performance of His New Symphon be 
or, Possibly, of a New Concerto— yr. 
Muck’s Departure and a Clear State-_ 
ment as to the Possibilities. of His Re- 
turn—The “Soloists” at the Symphony 


Concerts Next Year \' | ‘WR A ] l 
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Before Mr. Paderewski left New York om, 
Tuesday, on his*return to Europe he made- 
a tentative agreement with the mangement 


of the Symphony Orchestra to return to 


Boston for a brief visit next winter. Then — 
_he expects to have fully and finally com- 


pleted the revision of the symphony, which 
he has long had in hand. It will be played, 
for the first times, from the manuscript 
score, at a pair of Symphony Concerts here, 


‘and subsequently in New York and, per- 


haps, in other cities that the orchestra. 
At the same concerts Mr. Paderew- 


to his final words on the pier, as his ship 


was sailing, he expects to have finished a. 


new concerto of his own in time for hig 
visit to America next winter. 
present anticipations are fulfilled, we are 


likely to hear in the next series of Sym- ~ 


phony Concerts a new symphony or a new 
concerto by Mr. Paderewski, and possibly 
both, with the pianist himself come to hear. 
the one and play the other. He will remain 
only a short time in Ameica, and the 
present plans for his visit do not contem- 
plate any recitals. 

Dr. Muck is going from Boston to New 
York today, and next Tuesday he sails. 
from the latter city on’ his way to 
Germany to take up his work again as-a@ 


conductor of opera at Berlin and at ‘Bal- 
To repeat once more an authorita=" 
_ tive statement as to the possibilities of his, 
return to Boston as the conductor of: the” 
Symphony Orchestra for a long term; There 
'is no arrangement whatever for the future” 
between Dr. Muck and the management of 


reuth. 


the orchestra. The management, like the 
public of the Symphony Concerts. vhere 
and elsewhere, would be glad to have Dr.» 
Muck as the conductor of the orchestra | 
again. He himself, as his present feelings 
are, is willing to return to the post, which” 
he has liked more and more as he has con-) 
tinued in it. But, as he himself has also” 
¢aid to his friends here: ‘‘The matter is. 
not in his hands.’’ Dr.. Muck is under con-_ 
tract to the Royal Opera at Berlin as one, 
of its conductors. That theatre, for several. 


Aer | 
years to come, has full right to his ser] 


vices, and it is an old story that “the 
emperor and his court, the management | 
and the public hold him in very, & Jalt 
esteem. What the future may hold as to) 
this contract, what it may. bring after the 
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‘nor the management. of. the Symphony 
Orchestra, nor any one .else,. can now 
know or even safély conjecture. Long ago 
Dr. Muck acquired the’ comfortable wisdom 
that takes life and the day’s work as they 
come. 

For the time, therefore, the orchestra is 
Mr. Fiedler’s, and he enters upon his work 
at the beginning of next October. Except 
in the return of Mr. Hess as concert master 
and in a@ successor to Mr. Czerwonky at,the 
first desk of the vidlins, the personnel of the 
orchestra will be virtually the same as it 
has been in the season now ended. Next 
year, moreover, the management will con- 
tinue its -_present podlicy: as to “assisting 
artists,’’ and the more assuredly as the ex- 
perience of the past two seasons has justi- 
fied it. The ‘‘soloists’’. will be singers or 
virtuosi of high rank, and the object in the 
engagement of them will be quality and not 
numbers. Presumably the singers will come 
from opera houses, and the pianists and the 
violinists from the visiting virtuosi whom 
rext season promises in plenty. 
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| The Final Symphony Concerts and the 
Last Choral Concert of the Year 
ANAAS, y ms ~25-5 i : 
With the final pair of Symphony’ Con- 
certs for the current season, next Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening at Sym- 
phony Hall, Dr. Muck will make his last 
appearances as the conductor of the or- 
chestra. He has chosen, moreover, to 
repeat the programme with which he 
began thhis work in October of 1906 here 
in. Boston. It begins with Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony and then traverses Wag- 
ner’s. “Faust” overture, his “Siegfried 
Idyl,” and the prelude to “Die Meister- 
Singer.” Thus Dr. Muck will take leave 
of his public in a classic master- 
piece, a romantic ,overture, a little tone- 
poem, and a warm operatic prelude, and 
in the music of the Beethoven and the 
Wagner whom he cherishes. Evidently, 
with the prelude to “Die Meistersinger’” 
for ending, he intends a cheerful farewell. 
For the general public, outside the 
particular audiences of the Symphony 
Concerts, Dr. Muck conducts for the last 
time at the exceptional concert that the 
‘orchestra will give on Monday evening, 
at 8.15, in Symphony Hall for the Chelsea 
Relief Fund. Again, Beethoven and 
Waener ih familiar music will make the 
larger part of his programme—Beethoven 
with the third ‘‘Leonore’’ overture and 
the ‘“‘Emperor’’ concerto, and Wagner 
with the overture to “Tannhaduser.” The 
fourth number is French, Chabrier’s or- 
chestral rhapsody ‘“Espafia,” a riot of 
vivid rhythms and instrumental coloring 
that has twice stirred the audiences of 
‘the regular Symphony Concerts. In the 
‘concerto, and for his last appearance in 
\merica this year, 
ay the solo part. No city in America 
received him more warmly than has 
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were afoot, 
Orchestra were as prompt with theirs; 


receipts 


Harold Bauer will- 


rvices or nefits’ for Chelsea 
The men of the Symphony 


every expense of the concert will be paid 
by those who have arranged it; and the 
to the last penny will go to 
the relief fund. 


SYMPHONY BATON IS 


10 GO 10 MAN 
HEDLER 


Famous Hamburg Director to. Suc- 
ceed Dr. Muck. as Conductor. 
Recommended by the Doctor. 
Is Favorably Known in America. 
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Max Fiedler of Hamburg has ‘been 
named to succeed Dr. Karl Muck as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra next:season. This announce- 
ment was made by. the management of 
the orchestra yesterday and-has. been 
received with general satisfaction. “Mr. 
Fiedler was recommended to the Boston 
men by Dr. Muck himself, and as soon 
as it was positively learned that the 
leave of absence of the present conduc- 
tor—granted by Emperor William—could 
not be further extended, negotiations 
were commenced. Mr. Fiedler is looked 
upon as one of the leading conductors 
of Germany and was a student with 
Dr. Muck at Leipzig Conservatory. 


Mr.’ Fiedler was born in Zittau, Dec. 
31, 1859, and his whole life has been de- 
voted to music. His first lessons on the 
piano were given to him by his father, 
Karl August Fiedler, a music teacher 
in “Zittau, and he studied theory and 
organ playing under G. Albrecht. Since 
1882 he has-been in the, faculty. of the 
famous Hamburg ‘Conservatory, and 
Since 1905 he has beén its: director. ' Since 
1894 he has been the conductor of. the 
Hamburg Orchestra concerts and’ one 
of the principal conductors of the Ham- 
burg Opera. As “guest conductor’’ he 
has appeared in Berlin, St: Pétersburg. 
London, Paris and New. York. -In the 
last-named city he conducted the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and of «the various 
conductors brought to America by this 
society none seems to have made a 
more favorable impression on the musi- 
cal public of New York, 
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MAX FIEDLER T0 
~ SUCCEED DR MUCK 
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“Hamburg Conductor Engaged! 
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"Bf tHe twor progr ammes Faucet winced “no 
less due loyalty and liking for the classics, | 
and certainly in Germany Mr. Fiedler has” 
the reputation of a broad-minded and - “alle 
round” conductor who cultivates no “spe- 
'ciaity’” but duly” diversified | and fairly. 
wide-ranging programmes. Before long we ‘ 
hope to give our readers some ‘examples of 
his programmes in Hamburg, where he 
could choose more freely than in either _ 
London ‘or New York. . ie 
In his conducting in both cities, Mr 
Fiedler seemed steadily to seék warmth, 
beauty and euphony of tone, so that 
by these tokens we in Boston need” 
have no fear for the standards in such 


of. it began 0 inake” hit’ known in other’ 
German cities, and he conducted on occa- 
sion in them. Next it brought him oppor- 
tunities at Madrid, Rome and Amsterdam; 
last summer he appeared for the first times 
in London and to such pocomance that he 
returned thither last autumn. . It was in 
one of these concerts in England last May 
that the Transcript’s reviewer happened | 
to see and to hear Mr. Fiedler and to re- 
ceive an impression, that is stil] clear, of 
the man and his conducting. To the eye the 
| conductor was a middle-aged German, 
rather heavily built, rather loosely jointed 
'and distinctly of large physical authority. 
| A big head rose from broad shoulders, and 
above the high forehead a brush of iron- 


How the New Chief of the Symphony 
Orchestra Conducted in London Last Sum- 
mer—His Physical Traits and the Qual- 
ities of His*’Conducting—Two New Ger- 
mans Whom Boston Is to Hear in April 
Make Their First Appearance in America 
-~-The Passing of the Auditorium in Chi- 
cago—A Bit of London Travesty—Con- 
certs to Come and Notes of the Local 
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eg un apt ae Fiedler, whor uiviea 
among the leading conductors of Ger-, 
many, and was highly recommended by| 
Dr. Muck himself as his. successor. Df. 
Muck knows him well, as they were 
students together in the Leipsic Con- 
servatory.. . 

Mr. Fiedler was born in Zittau, Dec. 
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$1, 1859, and. his whole life has been de- 
voted | ‘to music. Before he became con- 
ductor he was one of the leading pianists 
of Germany, and .he ranks high as a 
composer. His first lessons on the piano 
were given to him by his father, Karl 
August Fiedler, a music teacher in Zit- 
tau, and he studied theory and organ } 
playing under G. Albrecht. From 1877 to | | 
1880 he was a pupil at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory on the Holstein foundation. 
Conductor of Hamburg Opera. 
Since 1882 he has been in the faculty of 
the famous Hamburg Conservatory and | 
since 1903 he has been its director. Dur- | | 
ing these years he did considerable work | 
as a pianist, but most of his time has | 
been given to teaching. and conducting. | 


1894 he has been the conductor of. 
Sa tetamm bute orchestra concerts, and he: 
has served as conductor at the Hamburg 
Opera House. As “guest conductor” he | 
appeared in Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
ponder Paris and New York. 
In the last named city he conducted 
roe Philharmonic Society on Dec. 15 and 
190. and of the various conductors 
brought ‘to America by this society none 
seems to have made a more favorable 
impression on the musical public of New 
York. His compositions include a sym- 
hony in D minor, which was.produced 
th. Wambure in 1886, a quintet for piano | 
and strings, a string quartet, songs, | 


er pieces, etc. | 
AD, Inspires. His Men, ) | 


Mr, Fiedler is said to have authority 


as a. disciplinarian and also an emo- 
tional nature that inspires his men and 
vitalizes the works performed. He is 
catholic in his tasts; he respects the 
masters of the mast, and he is deeply 
interested in contemporaneous tendencies 
and movements. He is a warm admirer 
of Richard Strauss, but he is not a par- 
tisan in the obnoxixus meaning of that 
word. 

When he visited New York to conduct 
two concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
his programme was ‘is follows : Preludes 
to “The Mastersingers,” Strauss’ “Don 
Juan,’’ Beethoven’s symphony in C minor. 
The choice of a symphony by Beethoven 
was not, perhaps, wholly his own, inas- 
much as the concerts were commemora- 
tive of Beethoven’s birthday, 

Mr. Fiedler’s distinguishing charac- 
teristic aS a conductor is said to be ‘his 
power of suggestion, which he exer- 
tear quietly on the orchestra. 


come freshly to the post. 


ton as a 


Theatres—Bronson Howard Writes a New 


Play - 
—ynelWw, GF, ‘Dé y 
‘of the Philharmonic oclety 
l 


at Hamburg, who wili succeed Dr. ¥ ick at 
the head of the Symphony Orchestra next 
vear, is the oldest conductor who has yet 
He will be nearly 
at the end of his fiftieth year when he be- 
gins work next autumn. Unlike any of his 
predecessors, except Mr. Paur, he has had 


ay | 
‘ol i ct. — 
Max # fedler 


a considerable career and reputation as @ 


pianist in Germany before he 
passed to conducting, fifteen years ago. 
Unlike all of them, except Mr. Gericke, he 
has written music in his time, a symphony, 
and sundry compositions for string quar- 
tet and the piano, but happily neither in 
Hamburg nor in his visits to other cities, 
has he shown any eagerness to bring them 
to performance. Like all of his predeces- 
sors, except Dr. Muck, he was educated as 
3. musician, he has lived the life of a prac- 
tising musician, and he has few interests 
outside his calling. Again, unlike Dr. 
Muck and Mr. Gericke, his experience has 
been that of a conductor of orchestral con- 
certs rather than of opera; while like them 
—to complete the parallel—he comes to B?s- 
man high ,in the second rank 
in the very 
or Nikisch, 

four 


concert 


rather then 
calling. Weingartner 
Mahler—to name _ the 
suished ‘international’ 
hardly be persuaded now to our orchestra. 
Their engagements in the opera house or 
in other concerts, the price that they set 
upon themselves, and the conditions they 
would impose upon their work are all alike 
in the way. The recourse of our orchestra 
is to conductors of less widespreading note 
and exalted notions, but of little less abil- 
ity and individuality. Such a choice was 
Mr. Gericke and such in a measure was Dr. 
Muck. How fully each, and the latter in 
particular, has justified it is an old story. 
So in every city in which Mr. Fiedler has 
appeared, and notably in New York two 
years, he has much excelled preliminary ex- 
pectation. 

Mr, Fiedler, moreover—and beyond Mr. 
Gericke or Dr. Muck when they came to 
Boston—has his reputation as an “interna-~- 
tional’’ conductor. For ten years he pur- 


\sued his work in Hamburg. Then the worth | 


first rank of his | 
Mottl or : 
most  distin- | 
conductors—could | 


Strauss’s 


clined 


gray hair, a la Pompadour, 
it. His eyes looked brightly 
big. round German spectacles. 
nese was strong and full, but 
ling gray mustache hid the mouth 
left only a hint of the vigorous chin. Mr. 
Fiedler does not look the Herr Professor, 
who happens strangely to be leading an 
orchestra, as does Mr. Mettl. Nor yet does 
Mr. Fiedler recall the carriage of a mid- 
dle-aged German official as did Mr. 
Gericke. There is a suggestion in his bear- 
ing of both, but still more of a man of 
vigorous physical strength and alert and 
even fiery spirit. -That afternoon at the 
Queen's Hall he was conducting with the 
London Symphony Orchestra for the first 
titme. The band was new to him and he 
the band. He had had. moreover, 


| change his programme at the last vi hdl 


Perhaps all these circumstances compelicd 
him to a vehemence of gesture, movement 
and physical emphasis of his intentions 
with the players that is not usual with 
him. Certainly he conducted at the two 


| Philharmonic concerts that he led in New 


York in the winter of 1905-06 with far less 
bodily effort than he seemed to find neces- 
Sary in London. His beat and his gestures 
were then clear and expressive; unmis- 
takably they carried his will to his men: 
but they had a nervous energy that here in 
Boston (if Mr. Fiedler continues to prac- 
tice it) will be a new thing after Mr. 
Gericke and Dr. Muck’s relatively sober 
conducting. Alike in London and in New 
York he quickly discovered the traits and 
temper of his orchestra and put them in 
effective play. His men felt him. Imperi- 
OuS and nervous will were in him. 

The conductor’s programme, when he 
came to New York comprised Wagner's 
prelude to “Die Meistersinger,’’ Strauss’s 
tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ and Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony in C minor. In London the 


prelude to ‘“‘Die Meistersinger’’ also’ stood | 
upon his list along with Brahms’s 


first sym- 
phony in C minor and the third ‘‘leonere’”’ 
Overture of Beethoven. The symphony, 
however, was a hasty substitute for | 
**Heldenleben,’’ It was then | 
said in London—how truly it is impossible 
to’ know—that Mr. Fiedler was warmly in- | 
to ultra-modern music of many | 
schools and that he sought and played 


respects of our orchestra. 
don was the tone of the band harsh, rough, 
or careless. 
beauty, 
lessen its vitality or its expressive quality. 
There was the eager and vivid life in it that 
Dr. Muck has taught us to expect. 
Fiedler 
traits. 
for example, 
straightforward. 
disturding 
whereby 
their 
thoroughly 
preparation for it, 
grasped its substance and spirit. 
pared, 
passionate life, in 
understanding, power and imagination shone | 
in his conducting of the 
‘*Meistersinger’”’ 
dent, 
was in 
climaxes toid, 
and glowingly forward; 
it kept its salient traits. 
a conductor of intellectual penetration an@ 
grasp on 
passion on the other 
who could characterize his music--each piece 
in its kind. 
| Muck has taught us to expect. H 


crowned 
out of 

His 
a _ brist- 
and 


Not once in Lon- 


Nowhere, however, did the 


balance and precision of the. tone 


In Mr. 
himself was a kindred union of 


His reading of Brahms’s symphony, 
was altogether clear and 
He sought no finicking or 
“noveltics’’ of pace or phrase 
certain conductors would prove” 
‘“individuality.’” Yet, as clearly, he had 
analyzed the music, in his own 
and discovered and 
Thus pre- 
to bring it to life, and 
nerformance, No jess 


he was ready 


‘“Leonore’’ and the 
overtures. In both an ar- 
dramatizing but ordered temperament 
commanding play. Contrasts and 
the music went Sweepingly 
and yet throughout 

flere was clearly 
the one hand, and of vigor and 
r; above all a conductor 


[t is such a success or that Dr. 
. Tt. PRP. 
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E to ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 1. 
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HIS TWO YEARS OF WORK IN 
BOSTON 1 
“Inns ’ ScaniSitentepemee Ma ody s 1d of ‘ 


The Symphony Orchestra as He Recdived © 


It and the Symphony Orchestra as He . 
_ance. Steadily, in his final series of ci 


Leaves It—The New and Vital Qualities 
That He Has Infused Into Its Playing— 
Their Source in the Man Himself—His 
Distinguishing Qualities of Mind and 
Temperament—The Standards He Has 
Set for Himself and the Artistic Honor 
and Conscience With Which He Has Fol- 
lowed Them—The Broadening Influence 
Upon Dr. Muck of His Work Here—The 
Memory That He Leaves His Public 


Mr. Gericke left the Symphony Orchestra 
au perfect instrument; Dr. Muck has given 
the instrument a living voice. On its tech- 
nical side, in the widest and the finest—the 
idealizing—sense of the words, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra was, and is, the work of 
Mr. Gericke’s hands. Year after year, in 


his long service as its conductor, he trained 


it to the unanimity of attack, the precision 
of accent, the balance, euphony and beauty : 
of tone, the smoothness and adroitness of 
phrasing, the sensitiveness to rhythm, the 
surety and the elegance of utterance, that 
gradually became its distinguishing and 
lasting qualities. A band can hardly play 
more beautifully than did the orchestra 
in the last years of Mr. Gericke’s régime. 
It passed so to Dr. Muck, and in the two 
years in which he has been its conductor 
there has been no lessening of these virtues. 
There were occasions, in the transitional 
time, while the orchestra was learning to 
know its new conductor and he, no less, 
was sounding it, when these traits seemed 
1o be clouded or even waning. Long be- 
fore the end of ‘Dr. Muck’s first vear in Bos- 
tion they were clear and strong again, and 
it was no less plain that he cherished then 
equally with his predecessor. Then by 
many of the changes that he made in the 
personnel of the band last autumn he still 


, . bf 4% ‘d ms 


tality that now unde ME UCS CARA ee 
them. eae Op sa TS al 

Towards the end of Mr. Gericke’s al i. 
ductorship, and in the last year in partic ce 
ular of his work here, he had brought #) fh 
orchestra to the technical. ideal - thas 1" 
had sought. He had,-then, only to ne e! 
guard it and to use all the excellencsd aaa E) 
it implied towards a larger eloquence 
warmer feeling and a more intense. wv 


certs, he heightened and amplified th 
pressive quality of the band, and thekem > 
memorable performances—still easy ta y fea 
call after two years—of Strauss’s. “Des 


and Transfiguration,’’ for example, “ae 


_Tschaikovski's “Francesca,” of Schube: 


waa Fe 


‘Schumann’s and Franck’s symphon 


Then, at exactly the psychological © 

ment, Dr. Muck succeeded him. Pras 
cally Dr. Muck had made his career as ; 
operatic conductor. That career had re 
him an acute sense of the effect Aaa f 
gained, of the dramatic quality that stirs: 
in most music, of the necessity that ¢ 
and every piece shall ‘‘sound”’ and so 
municate its own substance, emotion, l 
peculiar eloquence. In the opera house, th he ~ 


_ conductor must strike fire, and Dr, ce 


had no sooner succeeded to our orche 
than he began to strike fire from it. 


{made its precision and unanimity mony 


alert; its command of rhythm and of ¢ 
more nervous; he warmed and deepened I 
phrasing; he stirred its elegance into | 
liance. Its surety in all things remaine@ 
but he made it a bolder and more spor n= 


. taneous surety. The btauty of its erfor 


¢ 
é 


: | 


ance was no less: but thereto he adde 


/ new power. The results, continult a 4 
through the two years of his conductorshipy — 


have been a larger, richer and more varied 


‘ eloquence in the playing of the orchest : 


further strengthened them. From the be- | 


ginning Dr. Muck has permitted his men 
a freedom of means and method that they 
knew not under Mr. Gericke; he’ has 
‘eft them as individuals more to themselves; 
he has never nagged them with his insist- 
ence; but the results that he has demanded 
were essentially the same. The very ends 
that he would accomplish—the living voice 
that he would gain—depended on the perfec- 
tion of the instrument. Again, the orchestra 
is to pass to a new conductor and again | 
it passes fully clothed with its technical 
virtues. More: each and all of these vir- 
iues has been heightened by the new v 


a new ability to characterize with its pe= 
culiar traits the music in hand; a new 
poignancy and intensity of musical speech; 
a new vividness of impression and — 
new thrill of answering emotion in us tH e 
listened. The orchestra has been more ma By 
sensitive, dramatic and expressive th f 
had been before. It has gained @ nery 
temperament; it has become more em 10- 
tional; it steadily strikes fire. By the m agic 
that is the secret of.a conductor's a 
over his men, Dr. Muck has remade © 
band in his own image. Mr. Gericke 16 
it as perfect a technica] medium a8 @ AUs, 
man thing can well be. Dr. Muck lea? ves 
it as perfect an expressive means. ae 
D ceintalendall 


Dr. Muck has conceived himself no 
than his orchestra as a means Of e@Xpresq 
sion. One sort of conductor invites iis 
hearers to receive his impressions of the 
music that he chooses, to listen to pre 
or Beethoven, Tschaikovski or d’Indy, afte a 
they have passed through his temperament. at 
He plays upon his men as some pianist 
play upon their instruments, in order tha 
‘the orchestra may express himself quite as 


_much as the composer whose name sta 


upon the programme. These are the “tem-_ 





‘selves, as only’ means to an end—at 
end is the clearest and fullest communica-— 
‘tion of the contents of the music in hand > 
as the composer wrought and felt it. These — 
conductors approach a given piece, be it a | 
simple symphony by Haydn or an intricate 
tone-poem by Strauss, with an eye single 
to its peculiar traits. They apprehend its 
siructure, assimilate its substance, pene- 
trate its moods, assort and adjust its de- 
tails to its underlying or dominating musi- 
eal and poetic content, discover its 
peouliar traits, accent and eloquence, 
and ‘then to their utmost seek to 
communicate all these things to their 
hearers. They differentiate each piece 
that they undertake from all the rest. 
They give to each its individual voice. Dr. | 
Muck has been such a conductor. In his | 
tempi, his accentuation, his phrasing, his 
rhythm, his contrasts and climaxes, he has | 
sought only the substance, the spirit, the 
peculiar life of the music as it came from 
the composer’s hand. His personal distinc- 
tion has been to be impersonal before his 
music, but not impersonal in the negative 
sense. Rather, he has had as many person- 
alities as there have been composers and 
pieces on his programmes. He has made 
himself and his orchestra the eloquent and 
the characterizing voice of each. No con- 
ductor of our band has seemed. to have so 
few limitations of sympathetic understand- 
ing and answering emotion. 
The secret of this discriminatian, this 
truly interpretative quality, this self-sub- 
ordination lies, perhaps, in the qualities of 
Dr. Muck as a man as well as a musician. 
His work has proved him, as his friends 
know him to be, a man of strong and fine 
intellect, of alert, nervous and sensitive 
‘mind. He was scnooled in the liberal stud- 
ies; he knows other arts than the one that 
he practises; he has lived in the world of 
cultivated men and not merely in the world 


shrewdly and humorously. He thas tne 
penetrating, discriminating and ordering 
mind that springs from mental organiza- 
‘tion and mental training. He understands 
-pefore he feels, and the breadth and the 
fineness of his understanding he has proved 
from Bach through tne composers of our 
own particular place and ‘hour. Mental 
qualities alone make only a dry conductor. 
He must have emotional understanding and 
/responsiveness.as well. On this score, again 
‘as his» work has proved him and as his 
friends know him to be, Dr. Muck is no 
Yess finely strung. His is the alert, sensi- 
tive, nervous spirit that enters 
“moods and the emotions of the symphony, 
‘the tohe-poem, or the concert piece before 
him, an@-that seizes and reflects them vividly 


into the. 
| men, 
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ornament, for the tnderlying and character- 


izing melody, for the songful utterance, for 


the charm and the power of ordered sound. 


Dr. Mucx ‘nas had no less this purely mu- 
sical sensitiveness. He is tae man of in- 


tellect, the man of feeling, who has found 


the conducting of music the normal and 
instinetive outlet for these qualities. His 
mental, emotional and musical traits have 
been. so poised in him that he has been at 
once the most intellectual, dramatic and 
songful, thus far, of our conductors. 


Such a man and musician naturally 
brought high standards and large open- 
mindedness to the task that he undertook 
here. From the beginning to the end he 
has concentrated himself upon his work. 
He has trusted to no happy “inspiration” 
in the performance of new music and none 
of his predecessors has played so much 
new music in two seasons as has he. To 
every piece of it, he has given the closest 
of study so that he could bring it to per- 
formance with the utmost clearness of un- 
derstanding and imagination. He has stud- 
ied and restudied music already familiar to 
him, and no conductor hitherto has 
marked the parts that stand before the 
men so fully and minutely as has he. By 
day and by night he has pursued these and 
similar tasks—routine tasks indeed—and in 
the face of twenty opportunities for more 
amusing and stimulating occupation. He 
has been insistent that his men should 
work as diligently and unreservedly as he; 


| he has scrutinized them closely; he has held 


them to an exacting standard. 
never “nagged’’ nor driven, irritated nor ex- 


But he has 


hausted them. He has stimulated them to 
his own eagerness and buoyancy of spirit, 
been quick to praise and won and kept them 


' liking. He has required the best that was 


of makers of music; he looxs upon life 'in them, as he in turn, gave the best that 
| was in him to them and to his audiences. 


He has kept the discipline of the orchestra, 
but he has treated it as a body of men, 
and not aS so many levers and wheels ina 
musical machine. The new vitality in its 
playing has not been the least of the re- 


wards of this wisdom. Dr. Muck has been | | 
no less mindful of his obligation to his au- | 


diences. They have the just right to ex- 


pect the utmost within a conductor’s power, | 


but they can neither Know nor consider the 
chance and hampering circumstance, the 
moment when the flesh and the spirit alike 
falter, when the vein and the mood will not 
come. Dr. Muck, like all highly-strung 
has had these besetting and dulling 
moments. He has oftenest conquered 
them and he has never spared himself. 


phony. 
| of the.opera house, though Wagner himself 
may have written it, 
place in the concert-room. He has little 
liking for the short’ and fragmentary or- 
_chestral piece. 
grammes accordingly. His listeners have 
liked or disliked them, as_ inclination 
prompted.» The-conductor, meantime, has 
gone his way, justly confident that what- 
ever their. shortcomings, they were in ac- 
cord with the purpose and the quality of the 
Symphony Concerts. Early he discovered 
that catholicity had been one of the distin- 
guishing qualities of the programmes jn. 
the last years of Mr. Gericke’s conductor- ’ 


should have much , 


He has made his pro- - 


the Boston Orchestra, who happens now 
be returning to Germany. Dr. Muck’s: ga 
utation was European when he canare 
international when he goes, and it jee 
utation based upon no other thing - 
fulness of his achievements and h 

of his standards. 


I 


\ 


| Ship. Precedent and expectation, he 
| found, asked no less catholicity of him - 
and thereafter he steadily kept to it. 

It is the high standard that Dr. Muck has 
set for himself and for his audiences that 
at bottom prompted him to the playing of 
so many new pieces, especially in the sec- 


ees plazas poise; the alert and conan 
rated air; the quiet incisiveness and: ae 
clear authority of tense gesture; the abeas nie 
tion in the task in hand and th Bilger! 
subordi © sincere selfx’ 
ination in all things wil] linger Ieee 
in the recollection of the audie Agat 
Symphony Concerts, 


et meee. ~ = a . 
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'to hearing. 
the Symphony 


| nl token, of riper, warmer and finer powers. 
|The Dr. Muck whom we in Boston kn ) 
: Cw 

a : music on his programm 

n the autumn of 1906 is not altogether | part of that same public has been repining | 

under the number of new pieces that have 


ond year of his conductorship. He gave 
the: classics, ancient and modern, their due 
place and—what is better—set them as liv- 
ing things therein; vital with the qualities - 
that have made them classics and not ex- 
hibits in a musical museum. He conceived 
it, no less, to be the duty of the conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra to keep its 
public informed of the music that living ,. 
composers of all sschoolS were  writ- | 
ing at the moment. 
duty he owed to the art and to the prog- | 
ress of music to bring such new pieces 
He believed it incumbent on 
Orchestra, with its estab- 
lished prestige and its ample resources, so 
to encourage these composers. His own 
personal taste for the music that he so 
chose, his own opinion of it, he altogether 
waived. He was fulfilling, as he rightly 
believed, an obligation to his position and 
his public when he brought this new 
French, German and American music to 
performance. His ffine honor, his scrupu- 
lous conscience ‘as an artist bade him 


' choose and hold to the course that he has 
followed. 
| him no other way. 


So convinced, there was for 

Dr. Muck came to Boston an eminent con- 
ductor, leaving for the time one of the dis- 
tinguished positions of Germany. He came 
to a no less distinguished position in its 
kind in America. He returns to Berlin 
still more eminent conductor, and, by many 


the Dr, Muck who conducts for the last 


He regarded it as a E No Innovation in the 


and dispute over them are as endless,. Mife” 
teen months ago a part of the public of the, 
Symphony Concerts was complaining hat” 
Dr. Muck was too conservative, and in 
he put too little ultra- ek: 
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Pieces That He Has Put Upon Them—_ 
The Two-Fold Taste, Desires and Plea as 
ures of the Public of the Symphony Con-- 
césts—The Necessity of New and Ultra- 
Modern Music at Them—The Fulness | 

7d ae | 


——— 
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Has Equally Discharged to New and to 
Bold Pieces—The Peril of Stagnation it 1 
Routine—The More Generous Position of 
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to the Classics—The Duty That He 
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tral concerts there is no end, and debate 
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Whether Dr. Muck has made his pro- § 
grammes wisely, whether he has put too 
much new and strange music upon them 
are matters that it is useless to debate now. 

In both he has acted according to his un- 
derstanding, and with the. highest of stand- #) 


and vitally. As he has proved time and 
again, he is sensitive alike to the varied 
‘poetry, the varied drama, the whole range | 
of the expressive quality of music. He nas. 


ti . “ | 

erie wap hg Hag MB githeads.%\ signs go, to- |stood upon his lists. Fact and figure count. 

abn cond year of his ser- for little when individual tas ait 

a stes a ju.) 

gt that he has carried our orchestra far- dices are in play; but tie record one a : 

ss est in its new eloquence, fire and bril- less, remains—that Dr. Muck in the ene 
ance, and that he has most clearly dis- years which he has spent in Boston: iia 


it) am emotional speeca. Such a union 
closed the qualities that have individualizea ,teld the numerical balance almost ; 


-of mental and emotional qualities do not 
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nvel pieces.. The aggrieved, ‘again, - 

sen fond of asserting that Dr. Muck has 
nosen far more _new pieces than Mr. 

Gericke, for example, “ever dreamed” of 

picking. As a mere matter of count, Dr. 
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‘gafe to 
other side. 
hear them gladly and w 


ure than they draw from the music of their 
own immediate time; they heed even the 


Muck has performed forty-three composi- minor classics wherein the giants nodded; 


tions new to Boston in the past two seasons, 
In the last two years of Mr. Gericke’s con- 
ductorship he performed thirty-eight or 
five less than Dr. Muck has ventured—a 
trifling. discrepancy due probably as much 
to chance circumstance as to any deliber- 
ate ‘‘conservatism.”’ Some of the more ill- 
tempered and presuming disputants—of the 
sort that have intruded their reproaches 
even into the privacy of Dr. Muck’s life 
—have charged fim with “cramming his 
new music down the throats of his au- 
diences,’’ because he happened to repeat in 
the Same season Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domes- 
tica,’”’ Debussy’s ‘“‘Soqg-Pieces’’ or  Bis- 
choff’s striking symphony. Yet those quiet 
records note two performances of a new 
symphony by Mahler in the last year of 
Mr. Gericke’s conductorship, and two of 
César Franck’s symphony in the pre- 
ceding season. (The custom, by the way, 
of the repetition of important new pieces is 
as old as Mr. Paur’s time when he played 
‘Tschaikovski’s ‘Pathetic’ symphony, twice 
in’a single winter)... The truth is that un- 
less the dispute starts from the premise 
that much more than half the music played 
at the Symphony Concerts in a single year 
should be familiar pieces, classic or modern, 
the advantage of facts and figures is clear- 
ly.on Dr. Muck’s side and on the side of 
those that uphold him. 


Unfortunately, cool and comparative 
records have counted far less in the dis- 
cussion of Dr. Muck’s programmes than 
personal likings, prejudices and impres- 
sions. The extreme partisans of the older 
classics, even those who will go content- 
edly as far as Wagner or Tschaikovski 
—but no farther—cannot see how the rest 
o2 us can, find keen pleasure and emotion 
in the hearing of Strauss or Reger, De- 
bussy or d’Indy. Yet the fact remains 
that a considerable part of the public of the 
Symphony Concerts does find such pleasure 
frankly and honestly. The partisans of the 
old boast of their departures from the hall 
Mefore some of these newer pieces (which 
they do not hesitate to judge by reputa- 
‘tion if not by hearing) are played. Yet 
listeners have been known to forsake the 
eoncerts because they were weary of Haydn 
and found no detaining pleasure in Mozart. 
There are those who listen to Brahms as 
to obscure and rasping music as well as 
those ‘who find Mr. Loeffler misty and irri- 
tating. All these moods are primarily in- 
‘dividual idiosyncrasies or personal preju- 
@ices; but of the two factions the partisans 
of the moderns are much the more generous. 
¥f¢ their opponents are to be taken at their 
somewhat vague and swelling words, they 
‘would gladly banish ultra-modern and new 


and they would not abate the place that 
established music has always had, and al- 
ways will have, in the scheme of our con- 
certs. ‘Cheerfully they will agree that it 
is one of the chief duties of ‘our orchestra 
and our conductors to keep the classics, 
elder and younger, steadily before the ears 


( 


of their audiences*in as perfect and life- | 


giving performance 4s is possible. It is the 


other side that will not agree that the or- . 
chestra, its conductors and its public have) 


an equal duty toward the music of their | 


own generation. / 

What would we say of a public or a 
private library that excluded the newer 
‘pooks or the books that departed from 
-accepted literary traditions? What 


| should we think of readers who clamored 


that they should be so excluded or who 


we 


/ 


| 


reproached the librarian that had put | 


them on his shelves? What would be 


| 


our instinctive estimate of the literary | 


breadth of view or curiosity of those who | 
| declined to open them? Suppose the pic- | 


ture galleries, that were not private 
possessions to gratify individual tastes, 
declined all the pictures of our own time, 
and suppose that visitors refused to look 
at such pictures or looked at them with 
disdainful eyes. Now, music is only 
one of the arts; it has the same privilege 
to change and growth, innovation and 


| 


variety as the others. Once upon a time | 


the idiom of George Meredith’s novels 
was as strange and subtle in its kind as 


the musical idiom of ‘the new Frenchmen. } 


Not so long ago the style of Henry James 
was as puzzling as that of Reger. Yet 


some of those who read Meredith gladly if 


and James understandingly would crib 
and confine the sister are of music. There 
are those in plenty to whom impression- 


ist or characterizing pictures give no| 


pleasure, which of course is a personal 
matter. Yet they do not contend that all 
such pictures should be packed away in 
the nearest cellar. Give them, however, 


|the musical impressionism of Debussy , 
or the musical characterization of | 
Strauss, and they wonder resentfully | 


why such pieces should be played. Most 
of us who read at all like to divide our 
reading between the old and the new. 
Most of us who look at pictures at all 
like to see both the old and the new. 
Why, then in the ancient and honor- 
able name of common-sense, should so 
many of us resent the mingling of the 
old and the new in the music that we 
hear, and particularly in the music of the 
Symphony Concerts? 


Tne Symphony Orchestra exists to main 
tain and to foster the art of music, and it 


its conductor. From the beginning his dis- 
oret os Sreresglbaten have been absolute in the 
: rrangéement of his programmes 
and probab y they always will be. It is 
the incumbent duty of any conductor to 
bring the elder classics to trequent perform- 
ance. It ts his duty no less to repeat th 
pieces that Nave established themselves in 
the last twenty-five years in the orchestral 
repertory until they have become the meat 
er classics. Dr. Muck cannot be fatriy 
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Dr, KARL MUGK, Gonduetonr 


Hl, GONCGERYE. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, AT 8 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to *‘ Genoveva,” op. 8&1. 


BRAHMS, ; ; 
CONCERTO in D major, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 


Op. 77. 
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Soloist: 


Mr. CARL CWENDLING. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1905-06. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Al. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 
RUBIN GOLDMARKE. OVERTURE, ‘“‘Hiawatha.’’ 
BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for VIOLIN. 


RICHARD STRAUSS, ‘Till Eulenspiegel.” 
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Professor WILLY HHSS. 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1907-1908. 
Mee ied it «dela pect mp eaten boos ae Bo 
Artists marked with an SEAL tovncned tr dae, cae tete "ist time. 


Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston cm nel aoe ll 


D’ALBERT: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Improvisatore,” April 

18, 1908 IEE “Ded ee Yk tie ae de hE tape, Mire hy eae Sn TN aa hu hi 
D’AmBROsIO: Concerto in B minor for Violin and Orchestra, 

Op. 29 ** (RICHARD CZERWONKy j} **), December 21, 

GARE IS +r Bs 5 CAPA Cae GAR a gt re Oo Bh ys 9 EQS ep Migs EY a 
Bacu, C. P. E.: Symphony in E-flat major, No. 2,** April 11, 

Se AG Re aa: he ele Puente ete ete wnat alte on 
BacH, J. S.: Suite in D major, No. 3, for Orchestra, October 12, 

Toccata in D minor * for Organ (Peters edition, vol. iv., 

No. 4) (WaLLAcE GoopricH), December 28, 1907 | 
BALAKIREFF: Symphony in C major,** March 14, 1908. . . . 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony in C major, No. 1, Op. 21, April 18, 

Ie “Saat Hans Ps OO wees eS te. ae . C, 
Symphony in D major, No. 2, Op. 36, November 30, 1907 . 
Symphony in B-flat major, No. 4, Op. 60, January 18, 1908, 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5, Op. 67, May 2, 1908. . . . 
Symphony in F major, No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral,’’ Op. 68, October 

A > SERED Sie eas cg 1 ae al 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore” No. 1, Op. 138, November 2, 1907 . 
Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus,” Op. 62, April 11, 1998 . . . 

BERLIOZ: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23, 

March 26 196Ge = 684 we Bo se Oe. Bea ee ees 
BISCHOFF: Symphony in E major, Op. 16,** January 4, 1908, 

PL nt DN INE hs eae 815, 1254 
BizET: Dramatic Overture, ‘‘Patrie,’’? C minor, Op. 19, Decem- 

mer 14, 1007 27 bee PE, | So Be BR 8 ee eee ee 
BoEHE: ‘Taormina,’ Tone Poem, Op. 9,** November 30, 1907, 483 
Bossi, E.: ‘‘Goldonian Intermezzi,’’ Op. 127,** December 21, 

' ROE ES ROMER ne MEY tn PAN Oas ear mer CRaar Den Sn ore 
BRAHMS: Symphony in D major, No. 2, Op. 73, November 16, 

SGOT i ei Wl, kw eel 366 
Symphony in E minor, No. 4, Op. 98, March 28, 1908 . . 1423 
Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77 (CARL 

WENDLING f **), October 26, 1907 . . ....... 
BRUCKNER: Symphony in D minor, No. 9 (Unfinished), Novem- 

gE CO ee eae eS 
CHABRIER: ‘‘Espafia,’’ Rhapsody for Orchestra, November 23, 

SUS My ibs ie ow aes han ob iciack, Fs ee ae kn 
Overture to the Opera ‘‘Gwendoline,’”’ March 14, 1908 . . 1386 

CHADWICK: Symphonic Sketches: Suite for Orchestra,* Feb- 

CU re es ie a a ee pe 
CHausson: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Viviane,” Op. 5, January 25, | 

SOS aE es eS ee ere er Rie eT kee 
CONVERSE: ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,” Dramatic Scenes for Orchestra, 
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Br ara doa : if. Ree ie se ; _ Mele ¥ 
JOHNANYE? Concert-piece in major for Orchestra, with 


: i solani Violoncello Obbligato, Op. 12 ** (HEINRICH WARNKE ) 


February 29, 1908 


-DvokAK: Overture, “Carnival,” Op. 92, January 4, 1908 . 


. ‘The Midnight Review,” Symphonic Poem for Full 
‘niga Orchestre. after the Poem of Ch. von Zedlitz, Op. 16,** 
ee Sar temas tees re ee OS 
FRANCK ge sccbedet. Piece ** from the Poem-symphony, ‘“The 
Redemption,”’ December 28, 1907 . - ao lies 
Giucx: Aria, ‘‘I have lost my Eurydice,” from Orpheus and 
Eurydice” (JEANNE GERVILLE-R&ACHE *), February 
8, 1908. (The recitative announced on the title-page 

of programme book of February 8 was not sung). . 


CoLDMARK: Overture, ‘‘In the Spring,’’ Op. 36, February 8, 1908, 


+07¢+ Svmphony in F major, Op. 9, December 14, 1907 . - - 
Cae 4 aamteny No. eta B minor, Op. 60,** April 11, 1908 
HANDEL: Concerto in F major for Strings and I'wo Wind Or- 
chestras (edition of Gustav F. Kogel),** December 
28, 1907 Wea ene ee A ee PE ge ee 
Haypn: Symphony in G sor gi ‘The Surprise” (B. & H., No. 
ES TORENT eS Ae tae le OT Gk, ee ee 
HINTON: y Recwoen in D selene for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 
24 ** (KATHARINE Goopson), March 7, 1908. . . 
HuMPERDINCK: Overture to the Opera, “The Forced Mar- 
riage,’ ** December 21,1907 - - + - + so tt 
D’Inpy: “Wallenstein,” Trilogy, after the Dramatic Poem of 
hiller, Op. 12,** October 19, 1907 . - - - + + + 
Berson Day is the Mountain,” ** Op. 61, April 25, 1908, 
LaLo: Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The King of ls, November 23, 
“Spanish” Rhapsody for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 21 
(Fritz KREISLER), November 30, 1907 bia g Ty 
Liszt: Concerto in E-flat major, No. 1, for Pianoforte and Or- 
chestra (OLGA SAMAROFF), April 4, 1908 . .-- - - 
Concerto in A major, No. 2, for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
(RupoLPH GANZ), October 19,1907 . - + +--+: 
LOEFFLER: ‘‘Pagan Poem” (after Virgil), Op. 14, for Orchestra, 
Pianoforte, English Horn, and Three Trumpets Obbli- 
gati,} November 23, 1907, March 14, 1908 . 
MacDowELL: Suite in A minor, Op. 42, December 14, 1907 . 
Suite in E minor, No. 2, ‘‘Indian,”’ Op. 48, March 7, 1908 . 
Concerto No. 2, in D minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
Op. 23 (TERESA CARRENO), January 4, 1908 aes t 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3, in A minor, ‘‘Scotch,” Op. 56, 
October 26, 1907 . 


Overture, ‘‘Sea-calm and Prosperous Voyage,” Op. 27, April 


25, 1908 


Moor: Pianoforte Concerto “with Orchestral Accompaniment, 


Op. 57** (HaROLD BAUER), April 18, 1908 . . . 

Mozart: Symphony in D major (K. 504), December 21, 1907 
Symphony in G minor (K. 550), October 12,1907. - - 
Overture to ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro,” April 11, 1908 
Three German Dances** (K. 605), January 18, 1908 


114 


416, 1376 
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1711 
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PFITZNER: Overture to ‘The Little Christ Elf,” a Christmas” ~~~ = 


Fairy Tale by Ilse von Stach, Op. 20,** November 16, 
I EG ache a align age bia ae ME es ee a 
REGER: Variations and Fugue on a Merry Theme of J. A. Hiller 
(1770), Op. 100,** February 14, 1908. . . . 4.7. wk 
REZNICEK: Adagio and Scherzo-finale from Symphonic Suite in 
EB tasor,** ‘November '34, 1607 © a 
RHEINBERGER: Concerto in F major for Organ, Three Horns, and 
Strings, Op. 137 * (WALLACE GooprRICH), December 
28, 1997 Oe a ee Le ae eats te eka eee 
Rimsky-KorSAKOFF: Caprice on Spanish Themes, Op. 34,** 
POreeEe SECM Sn cad wrk ees Eee oe ee 
RUBINSTEIN: Concerto in D minor, No. 4, for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, Op. 70 (IGNAZ PADEREWSKI), November 16, 
1907 MP ECE Ae GE ASE, SELB Ce ce ee Tae ae ae 
SAINT-SAENS: Aria, ‘‘My Heart at thy Dear Voice,” from ‘‘Sam- 
son and Delilah’? (JEANNE GERVILLE-REACHE*), Feb- 
ruary 8, 1908 . . 


SCHELLING: Fantastic Suite for Pianoforte and Orchestra ** 


(ERNEST SCHELLING), January 25,1908. ...... 
SCHJELDERUP: ‘‘Summer Night on the Fiord,’”’** February 15, 
‘‘Sunrise over the Himalaya,’ from Stage Music to Gjelle- 
rup’s ‘‘Opferfeuer,’”’** February 15,1908 .... . 
SCHUBERT: Symphony in B-flat major, No. 5, April 25, 1908 
‘The Young Nun” (accompaniment orchestrated * by 
Liszt) (ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK), November 2, 
ah hg ae ee ee ae Be a Mone ae a tr 
‘‘Death and the Maiden”’ (accompaniment orchestrated ** 
by Mottl) (Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK), November 2, 
‘The Erlking”’ (accompaniment orchestrated * by Berlioz) 
(Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK), November 2, 1907 . . . . 
SCHUMANN, R.: Overture to ‘‘Genoveva,”’ Op. 81, October 26, 
Overture to Byron’s ‘‘Manfred,” Op. 115, February 29, 
Strauss, R.: ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’’ Op. 28, Jan- 
MM aR ie RE 8, « shen tis pin hth star Bn en 4 
STRUBET: Two Symphonic Poems for Orchestra and Viola 
Solo, ‘‘Longing,’’ Fantastic Dance,t March 28, 1908 . 
TSCHAIKOWSKY: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64, April 4, 
WacNneER: A ‘‘Faust” Overture, May 2, 1908 . . 
Prelude to ‘“The Mastersingers,’’ May 2, 1908 
‘‘A Siegfried Idyl,”’ May 2, 1908 ...... 
The Emperor’s March, October 19,1907 ........ 
Wor: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Penthesilea,” after the Like-named 
Tragedy of Heinrich von Kleist, April 4, 1908 
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* Bischoff’s symphony was played twice. 
+ Loeffler’s ‘Pagan Poem” was played twice. 
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WORKS [PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 


SYMPHONIES. 
Bacu, C. P. E.: Symphony in E-flat’major, No. 2, April 11, 1908. 
BALAKIREFF: Symphony in C‘major, March 14, 1908. . . . . 
BIscHOFF: Symphony in E major, Op. 16, January 4, 1908. 
HADLEY: Symphony No. 3, in B minor, Op. 60, April 11, 1908. 


SYMPHONIC POEMS, ETC. 


BoEHE: ‘“Taormina,”’ Tone Poem, Op. 9, November 30, 1907. 

ERTEL: ‘‘The Midnight Review,’ Symphonic Poem, Op. 16, 
April 18, 1908. 

FRANCK: Symphonic Piece from the Poem Symphony, ‘‘The 
Redemption,’’ December 28, 1907. 

D’Inpy: ‘‘Wallenstein,” Trilogy, Op. 12, October 19, 1907. 

‘‘Summer Day on the Mountain,” Op. 61, April 25, 1908. 

LOEFFLER: ‘‘Pagan Poem,’ November 23, 1907. 

SCHJELDERUP: ‘‘Summer Night on the Fiord,” February 15, 1908. 

STRUBE: Fantastic Dance, March 28, ‘1908 Ce gee la i ae 


SUITES, VARIATIONS, ETC. 


Bossi: Goldonian Intermezzi, Op. 127, December 21, 1907. 

HANDEL: Concerto in F major for Strings and Two Wind 
Orchestras, as arranged and edited by G. F. Kogel, 
December 28, 1907. 


REGER: Variations and Fugue on a Merry Theme of J. A. Hiller 
Op. 100, February 14, 1908. 

REZNICEK: Adagio and Scherzo-finale from Symphonic Suite in 
E minor, November 23, 1907. 

Rimsky-KorsaAkoFF: Caprice on Spanish Themes, Op. 34 
February 15, 1908. 

SCHJELDERUP: ‘“‘Sunrise over the Himalaya,” from Stage Music to 
Gjellerup’s ‘‘Opferfeuer,”’ February 15, 1908 . 


OVERTURES AND PRELUDES. 
HUMPERDINCK: Overture to ‘‘The Forced Marriage,” Decem- 
ber 21, 1907. 
PFITZNER: Overture to ‘‘The Little Christ Elf,” November 16, 
1907. . an ie ee sae. Oy Be 


CONCERTOS. 

D’AmBrRoOsIO: Concerto in B minor for Violin and Orchestra, 
Op. 29 (RICHARD CZERWONKY{f **), December 21, 1907. 

DOHNANYI: Concert-piece in D major for Orchestra with Violon- 
cello Obbligato, Op. 12 (HEINRICH WARNKE}), Febru- 
ary 29, 1908. 

HINTON: Concerto in D minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
Op. 24 (KATHARINE Goopson), March 7, 1908. 

Moor: Pianoforte Concerto with Orchestral Accompaniment, 
Op. 57 (HAROLD BavER), April 18, 1908. 

SCHELLING: Fantastic Suite for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
(ERNEST SCHELLING), January 25, 1908. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mozart: Three German Dances (K. 605), January 18, 1908 . 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 


Mr. HAROLD BAUER, Pianist, April 18, 1908, Modr’s Concerto, 
So alt AN era aR a aie MY 6 
Mme. TERESA CARRENO, Pianist, January 4, 1908, MacDowell’s 
Concerto No. 2, in D minor (Sketch) BD cd acs an oa 
Mr. RICHARD CZERWONKy,t ** Violinist, December 21, 1907, 
D’Ambrosio’s Concerto in B minor, Op. 29 ** (Sketch), 
Mr. RupoL_PH GANZ, Pianist, October 19, 1907, Liszt’s Concerto 
in A major, No. 2 (Sketch) perententedint si eeninevseta hornet 
Miss JEANNE GERVILLE-REACHE,* Contralto, February 8, 1908, 


‘“T have lost my Eurydice,”’ from Gluck’s ‘‘Orpheus_ 


and Eurydice”’; ‘‘My Heart at thy Dear Voice,” from 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘Samson and Delilah” (Sketch) . 

Mr. WaLLAce GoopricH, Organist, December 28, 1907, Bach's 
Toccata in D minor (Peters edition, vol. iv., No. 4); 
Rheinberger’s Concerto in F major for Organ, Three 
Horns, and Strings, Op.137 (Sketch) ......:. 

Mme. KATHARINE GOODSON, Pianist, March 7, 1908, Hinton’s 
Concerto in D minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
Op. 24 ** (Sketch) . OY Ue Ny ae aaa ate 

Mr. Fritz KREISLER, Violinist, November 30, 1907, Lalo’s 
Spanish Rhapsody for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 21 
eee Th OAT Sp TERA Ed, «neh se 
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Grieg . 

Handel’s Orchestra 

Hazlitt as Music Critic . 

Indians, Music of North American . 
Is and Other Cities 


Librettos fitted to Music (Rossini and D t 
Merlin, his Legend ( umas he > Elder) 


Mr. IGNAz PADEREWSKI, Pianist, November 16, 1907, Rubin- . 
stein’s Concerto in D minor, No. 4, for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, Op. 70 (Sketch) 

Mme. OLGA SAMAROFF, Pianist, April 4, 1908, Liszt’ S Concerto 
in E-flat major, No. 1, for Pianoforte and Orchestra 

Mr. ERNEST SCHELLING, Pianist, January 25, 1908, Schelling’s Musical Comedies and Laughter. |... 1, 3030000! 
Fantastic Suite for Pianoforte and Orchestra ** “Old Folks at Home” and S.C. Foster. . - . 1003 
(Sketch) ... a band, Views of (with Sketches of Singers of the Second d Empire) . 832 

Mme. ERNESTINE ScHUMANN-HEINK, Contralto, “November 2, rn ple pare ed by Ts Me , 1506 
1907, Schubert’s “The Young Nun” (accompaniment Russian a — y sc thaikowsky oe 060m: 6. oe 
orchestrated* by Liszt); ‘‘Death and the Maiden” (ac- eeeeeey ., tn Senet 28 eT Se ts it SPotnd, Baliyg 429 
companiment orchestrated** by Mottl) ; ‘“The Erlking” 3 Schubert... VE a Mane ee 
(accompaniment orchestrated* by Berlioz) (Sketch) Schubert's Songs, CMR Se Peat eS 283 

etters . : . : ant 

Mr. Heinrich WarNKE,} Violoncellist, February 29, 1908, Sunbeams from Cucumbers,—Ethics of Wagner’s “Ring” yeaT goa ae 
Dohnanyi’s Concert-piece in D major for Orchestra, Trumpets in Time of Bach and Handel .... . . yee et ee 
with Violoncello Obbligato, Op. 12 ** (Sketch) . Turgenef’s Letters to Pauline Viardot ...........2.2... 1084 

Mr. CARL WENDLING, + ** Violinist, October 26, 1907, Biahiine’ S yen, SU OC CEE ae a ee a ae 

Concerto in D major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77 
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hy ee ee ye hee Bk ae Slee ake On 
Wax Images and Sorcery. PRR SURO? ke SMa a ee ae ee 
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6 he SEL ae es ks eT @ obey Wax Images and Sorcery (enlarged) Wiha co Oa ath cries! 
ae Wolf, adie i bereits, Rt a aro wae eee ie ee 
Contraltos: Miss Gerville- Réache,* Mme. Schumann-Heink bo rrtceg® 45 Nef She nibagthe: Sct a eneree sat feby aaa 


Pianists: Mmes. Carrefio, Goodson, Samaroff; Messrs. Bauer, 
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HENDERSON, W. J.: Beethoven’s Orchestra. .... 0.0.0. 004. 1671 
Comment on Siva ae fa re Pee ea ek eg Sete yo an ee 
Question of Tempo . . See a Wt Bg ee oe 

MUSICIAN, THE (London, 1897): ‘Rubinstein’s Hand . . POREL MET Lee mae 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, THE: Beethoven and Theresa Brunswick. . . . . 926 
Dancing, The RS SS Cea AEE Oe VEEL DON Mh 88 Sadat Re 192 

sg STEEL Bore 7. Ragen .genlsegal ts Modern Spirit, The . . py ng aa 

xh wie” wir fay Pasa: Are the English becoming more Musical? ...... 116 

: hae eriods of Genius . . re PE PRS ae 

Incidental Solos; Mr. Ferir { played the viola solos in Strube S SuN, THE (NEW York): Making ‘Weather by BaF SPT PE Et eel teks co: 

two symphonic poems. DAILY TELEGRAPH, THE (LONDON): 


i icsdemeidiclaainiededamsilatiignee The One Hundred Best M gags eat ag ia Aa ES esa A eet lh Paige 
Mr. Heinrich Gebhard played the pianoforte part in Loeffler’s 9 ee ered, Dent Muecenris 1522 


State of Musicin Londonin1791 . . ie eae acs des AP ES en 
“Pagan Poem” and d’Indy’s ‘‘Summer Day on the WALLACE, WILLIAM: Beethoven’s eee: P82 pitirwens, oor | ens 1683 
Mountain.”’ 


Ganz, Paderewski, Schelling . . 
Violinists: Messrs. Czerwonky, + ** Kreisler, Wendling} oe 
Violoncellist: Mr. Warnke f . Pe CRE tae ty 
Organist: Mr. W. Goodrich 
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INDEX TO SUNDRY REFERENCES AND FOOTNOTES. 
BIOGRAPHICAL (MEN): Achilles, 1510; Ambrogetti, G., 1753; Auber, 851; Ave- 
Lallement, 1543; Becker, H., 1222; Benoit, C., 92; Beutler, 287; Bossi, R., 
660; Bronsart, H., 114; Braham, A 1747; Cabafia, 436; Christy, EF. P., 1004; 


ENTR’ACTES AND EXCURSIONS. 
BauGuaNn, E. A.: Problem of the Infant abeencch with ssegunaned to Mischa 


Elman. . ys Tere Mae me TA SR | Coffey, aw 1146; Da Ponte, 1567, 1570; Drouet, L., 1745; Duparc, H., 88; 


BEATTY-KINGSTON, W.: ‘Goldmark 
BENNETT, JOSEPH: Concert-room Clapping | 
English Festival-goers . . 
Incidental Music 
Music and Disease. . 
BLACKBURN, VERNON: Concerning an Allegory 
Mendelssohn and Mrs. Crummles . . 
EVENING Post (NEW YorRK): Music vs. Pepsin 
Gorst, H. E.: Theatre Music . ' ee 
Haz, Poitier: American Popular Songs 
Are, Jeanne d’, in Music . 
Bizet as Patriot . , 
Bruckner 
Burney and C. P. E. Bach 
Chabrier . . na 
Chaconne and Passacaglia ’ 
Colored Audition , 
Colored Voices 


Concerts, Early Concerts in ‘America (review 0 of O. rey Sonneck’s « Early 
Concert Lifein America”) ...... bg geedaae os Se ees 


‘Dixie’? and Dan Emmett . 


Eberl, A., 943; Gaveaux, 291; Goldoni, 662; Goodson, J. E., 33; Gounod, 
1094; Guadagni, 1059; Hiller, tC Be, 1148: Hinton, A., 1310; Incledon, C., 
1746; Jackson of Exeter, 1595; Johnson, W. L., 1451; Joseph II. of Austria, 
26; Kastropp, 1686; Kitzler, O.. 252; Koessler, H., 1226; Kogel, G. F., 742; 
Legros, J., 1062; Leopold of Anhalt-Céthen, 7; Liszt, E., 1528; Liszt, F. 
(as score reader), 34; Lowe, F., 239; Louis, R., 244; Mandy¢zewski, 1617; 
Manoury, 405; Meyerbeer, 854; Moline, 1059: Naldi, G., 1745; Pasdeloup, 
90; Phillips, T., 1744; Richter, F. X., 1599; Rossini, 854: Sapellnikoff, 1540; 
Sechter, S., 248 et seq.; Serato, A,, "660; Seroff, 1094; Tramezzani, 1744; 
Vaucorbeil, A. E., 405; Véron, Dr., 856; Vogl, 7, M., 283; Wartel, P. F,, 287 ; 
Wranitzky, 1641; Zedlitz, 1656. 


BIOGRAPHICAL (WomEN): Alboni, 1088; Bréval, L., 1512; Bouffar, Z., 862; Campi, 


A., 51; Denin, Susan, 1oo1; Frezzolini, E., 842; Fursch- Madi, E., 783; George, 


CRITICAL AND LITERARY: Aldrich, T. B., ‘‘Miantowona,” 1318; Apthorp, W. F., 


on Liszt, 34, on MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” 586, on ophicleide, 1467, on 
Berlioz, 1468; Ash’s Dictionary on galliard, 670; Bachet, Sieur de Meziriac, on 
Penthesilea, 1508; Bahr on H. Wolf, 1502; Bailey’ S Dictionary on chaconne, 
670; Baudelaire, ‘‘ Correspondances, 1 1432; Bayle on Achilles, his beauty, 
1510, on sorcery by wax dolls, 1383; Berlioz on Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
I, 1642, Symphony No. 2, 533, Symphony No. 4, 943, Symphony No. 5, 1785; 
Bischof, H., on programme music, 817; Blackburn, V., on Wagner’s conduct- 
ing in London, 1807; Borodin on Balakireff, 1358; Brossard on chaconne, 677, 
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Mime., 844; Gdhringer, F., 282; Grassini, J., 844; Grisi, C., 1092; Hamaekers, 
B., 848; Kilitzky, J., 51; Krebs, M., 334; Laborde, R., 1058; Lalo, Mme., 405; 
Libussa, 1517 e¢ seq.; Mainvielle-Fodor, 1750; Marguerite (wife of Henry IV. 
of France), 920; Mars, Mme., 844; Mehlig-Falk, A., 114; Menter, 5S., 1531; 
Mercy-Argenteau, 1180; Milder, A., 50; Nilsson, C., 1095; Patti, A., 832 et seq.; 


Saal, Miss, 1639; Scathach, 1520; Schneider, H., 862; Schréter, C., 276; Scio, — 


Jo 291; Silly, L., 859; Stephens, C., 1743; Tautin, L., 858; Topp, A., 1527; 
ree, A. M., 1750; Vaucorbeil, Mme., 405; Vestvali, F., 1064; Wagner, Cosima, 
1810; Wagner, Rosalie, 1794; Wood, Mrs. John,s1oor. 

MUSICAL AND Poetic Forms: Alborada, 1159; Burlesca, 684; Carol, 442; Complainte, 

: 163; Continuo, 9; Noél, 1053; Minuet and scherzo, 702; Parties, 7; Overture 
(early), 9; Programme music (early), 55; H. Bischoff on programme music, 817; 
Singspiel, 1144; Suite, 7; Symphony as follower of suite, 701; Toccata, 734. 

DANCES: Bourrée, 15; Chaconne, 1442 et seq.; Davis, poem on Dancing, 676; Deutsche, 
914; Fandango, 446, 1162; Flamenco, 446; Galliard, 666; Gavotte, Io; Gigue, 
16; Jota Aragonesa, 439; Malaguefia, 446; Minuet, 662; Musette, 682; Passa- 
caglia, 1442 et seq.; De Quincey on the dance, 924; Reel, 922; Siciliana, 744; 
Vienna, dancing in 1786, 27, 910; Volte, 919; Waltz, 917 e¢ seq. 

INSTRUMENTS: Bagpipe, 207; Bassoon, double, 758; Cymbals (ancient), 418; 
Drum, 1324, 1681; Horn (post), 904; Horns (Beethoven’s), 1683; Indian pipes 
and whistles, 1328; Musette, 682; Oboe in Bach’s time, 24; Ophicleide, 1467, 

~ 1682; Sistrum, 1531; Theorbo, 753; Triangle, 1530 et seqg.; Trumpet in Bach 
and Handel’s time, 20, 746; Violetta marina, 753. 

SonGcs AND Hymns: “All Coons look Alike,’”’ 1078; ‘‘ Ave, Maris Stella,” 485; ‘Bill 
Simmons,” 1083; Browning, Galuppi’s toccata, 739; Christy minstrel senti- 
mental songs, 1075; ‘‘Color’d Fancy Ball,” 1077; Daniel, poem on sorcery 
by wax images, 429, 1386; Davis, poem on dancing, 676; “Dixie,” 994; 
‘Enjoy Yourselves,” 1080; ‘‘Gilligan’s on a Tear again,” 1082; Goethe’s 
‘““Meeres Stille” and Glitckliche Fahrt,’”’ 1711; ‘‘Gwine ober de Mountain,” 
1077; W. J. Henderson’s ‘‘Schubert,” 1730; “Um Living Easy,” 1080; “I 
owe Ten Dollars to O’Grady,”’ 1080; ‘‘Jasper,” 1083; ‘“‘Jim Crow,” 1076; 
W. L. Johnson’s ‘“‘Longing,”’ 1452, and Fantastic Dance, 1455; ‘Tittle 
Johnny Dugan,” 1082; Mackail’s translation of Virgil’s Eighth Ecologue, 418; 
“Miss Julia Tanner,’”’ 1076; ‘“‘O’Hoolahan,” 1083; “‘Old Folks at Home,’ 1003; 
Saint-Ibald, recommendation to waltzers, 922; Saint-Saéns’s sonnet on ‘‘ Djami- 
leh,” 582; Thackeray’s ‘“‘Red Flag,” 1713; ‘“‘Veni, Creator Spiritus,” 1281, 
Villemarqué, ‘‘Submersion de la Ville d’Is,” 411; Virgil, excerpts from Eighth 
Eclogue, 418; Wagner’s Dedication of the Siegfried Idyl, 1811; Wagner’s 
“ Heil dem Kaiser,” 134; ‘‘ When you ain’t got no Money,” 1079; ‘‘ Who dat 
say Chicken?’’ 1080; ‘“‘Yankee Doodle,” 1009; Yeats’s “Tittle Isle of Innis- 
free,’”? 1006; Zedlitz’s ‘‘Midnight Review,” 1652, 1663. 

THEATRE AND OPERA House: “‘ Der arme Heinrich,” 322 et seq.; ‘‘ Angelo, Tyran de 
Padoue,” 1687; ‘‘Ascanio,’’ Saint-Saéns’s, 1466; Benvenuto Cellini, operas, 
1473; Bizet, unfinished operas, 502; Coriolanus, operas, 1612; “The Devil to 
pay,” 1144; ‘‘La Flamenca,” Lambert’s, 446; Genevieve de Brabant, operas, 
168 et seq.; ‘‘King Lear,” 1370; ‘‘Manfred” as stage play, 1216; ‘‘Mariage de 
Figaro,” Beaumarchais’s, 1569; ‘‘Namouna,” Lalo’s, 502; “Ta Navarraise,”’ 
Massenet’s, 444; Opera, Hazlitt on, 1739; ‘‘Patrie,’’ opera and play, 574; 
‘“Penthésilea,” Kleist’s, 1495; ‘‘Les Petits Riens,’”’ Mozart, 14; Riccio, 
operas, 196; Singspiel, origin of, 1144; ‘“Song of Solomon,”’ stage play, 1438; 
“Taming of the Shrew,’ Gétz, 619; ‘‘Trip to Japan in Sixteen Minutes”’ 
(perfume concerts), 1440. 

LEGENDS AND History: Amazonian women, 1098; ‘‘Der arme Heinrich,” 322; 
Erlking, 276; Genevitve de Brabant, 163; Hobgoblin, 1054; Iram, the city, 
414; Is, the City, 408; Libussa, 1519; Merlin and Vivien, 1016 ef seq.; Pen- 
thesilea, 1506; Puck, 1054; Tamara, 1368; Till Eulenspiegel, 977, 934; Tour de 
Nesle, 410. 

1442; Bruneau on Chabrier, 453; Burney on Handel’s trumpets, 22, on fies E. 
Bach, 1580; Burton, R. F., on Amazons, 1514; Campion, Major, Spanish 
dance, 440; Celler, gavotte, 12, volte, 919; Chase, F. E., “ The Devil to pay, 

1144; Chorley on ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,” 1472; Churchill, J., on Coleridge's 
‘Wallenstein,’ 85; Colombani on Beethoven’s First Symphony, 1646; Compan 
on chaconne, 1448; Converse on stage music, 1282; Cossmann on Pfitzner, 
328; Czerwinki on dances, 14, 439, 1449, 1459; Delvau on the musette, 683; Des- 
rat on dances, 18, 447, 921, 1451; Dubor on Libussa, 1517; Dumas’s libretto for 
Rossini, 511; Elson, L. C., 1009, 1713; Fertiault on gavotte, 14, Fletcher on 
Indian music, 1329; Ford, R., on the Jota, 440; Franee, A., on Jeanne d’ Arc, 1284, 
on symbolists, 1432; Francke, Dr., on Kleist’s ‘‘Penthesilea,’’ 1497; Gerstner on 
Gétz’s “Taming of the Shrew,” 619; Ghil, colored words, 1432, 1436; De Gourmont 


on ‘‘Ave, Maris Stella,’’ 485; Gozlan, color suggestions, 1436; Grimm on Beau- 
marchais’s ‘‘Mariage de Figaro,” 1569; Grove, Mrs., on dances, 446; Hanslick, 
Brahms’s Second Symphony, 367 ; Hardy, T., sorcery with wax images, 428, 1385; 
Harris, H. W., analysis of Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony, 241, translation of 
Wolf’s ‘‘ Penthesilea’”’ argument, 1500; Heywood on Penthesilea, 1510; Hruby’s 
“Bruckner,” 263; Huysmans, color gustation, 1436; Imbert, d’Indy’s “‘ Wallen- 
stein,’ 85, Brahms’s Second Symphony, 369; D’Indy, Franck’s ‘‘ Redemption,” 
772 et seqg.; Johnson’s Dictionary, galliard, 668; Kastner, chaconne, etc., 
678, 680, 1450; Kelly, dancing in Vienna, 27, 910; Kelterborn, reminiscences of 
Goétz, 615; Klatte, analysis of Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ 977; Kobbé, 
“Dixie,” 997, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’”’ 1011; Kufferath, analysis of Prelude to ‘‘The 
Mastersingers,’’ 1816; Loliée, singing women of Second Empire, 837 ef seq.; 
Lumley, colored voices, 126; Mace, dances, 676; Macleod, Fiona, Amazonian 
women, 1520; Marnold, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 1181; Mattheson, dances, 10, 15, 
1447; Matthews, A., ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’ 1009 et seq.; May, Brahms’s Second 
Symphony, 371; Melville, horror of color white, 1434; Morley, dances, 677; 
Naylor, dances and suite form, 678; Newman, Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
1546; Newmarch, Mrs., Balakireff, 1362; Oxford English Dictionary, galliard, 
670, chaconne, 1451; Parry, C. P. E. Bach, 1575, Schubert, 1730; Pudor, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, 1181; De Quincey, splendor of dancing, 924; Reichardt, Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony, 52, 1783; Reimann, Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, 
1428; Ririsaud, colored vowels, 1432; Rossetti, ‘Sister Helen’”’ and sorcery, 
1384; Rousse u, chaconne, 1448; Rowbotham, Indian music, 1329; Runciman, 
Mozart, 29, Schubert, 1735; Schoelcher, defence of Handel, 757; Sonneck, early 
concerts and musicians in America, 176, 344, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” 1009; Tabourot, 
dances, 673, 675; T'schaikowsky, Balakireff, 1358; Turgenef on Balakireff, 1095; 
Vuillier, dances, 18, 439, 442, 447, 1451; Wagner, Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
overture, 1610; Walther, dances, 677, 684, 1445; Weckerlin, chaconne, 1450; 
Weingartner, Bruckner, 269; White, R. G., on certain singers, 842, 1064; Wilder, 
Chabrier, 448; Williams, F. H., poetic characterization of instruments, 1434; 
Zabel, Rubinstein, 341. | 

MISCELLANEOUS: Biscayan amusements, 1450; Carnival, 865; Curfew, 679; Liszt’s 
hands, 343. 

SUNDRY NOTES. 

Mr, Carl Wendling, concert-master, conducted the nineteenth and twentieth 
public rehearsals and concerts; Hadley’s symphony, performed at the twenty- 
first; and Moér’s pianoforte concerto, performed at the twenty-second. Dr. Muck’s 
right arm was temporarily disabled. 

Mr. Gustav Strube conducted the performance of his two symphonic poems, March 
28, 1908. 

The concerts in aid of the pension fund of the Boston Symphony Orchestra took 
place on December 29, 1907, and on February 9, 1908, in Symphony Hall. Dr. 
Muck conducted. The programme of the first was as follows: ‘Tschaikowsky, 
Symphony No. 6, Op. 74; Beethoven, Concerto for pianoforte, No. 5, in K-flat 
major, Op. 73 (Mr. Paderewski, pianist). The programme of the second was as 
follows: Wagner’s Overture to ‘“‘ The Flying Dutchman” ; Prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin” ; 
Overture to ‘“Tannhauser’; Erda’s scene from ‘‘Rhinegold’”? and Waltraute’s 
scene from ‘Dusk of the Gods’? (Mme. Schumann-Heink, singer); Funeral Music 
from ‘“‘ Dusk of the Gods’”’; Prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal.”’ 

The orchestra gave a concert in Symphony Hall, April 27, 1908, in aid of the 
Chelsea Relief Fund. Dr. Muck conducted. The programme was as follows: 
Beethoven, Overture, ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3; Beethoven, Concerto in E-flat major, No. 
5, for pianoforte (Mr. Harold Bauer, pianist) ; Chabrier, ‘‘Espafia’’; Wagner, 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ 


ERRATA. 


Date of first performance of d’Indy’s ‘‘ Wallenstein”? Trilogy in New York, given 
on p. 83 as December 10, 1888, changed on p. 217 to December 1, 1888. 

Correction of date of performance in Boston of Brahms’s Violin Concerto at a 
Symphony Concert by Mr. Heermann “(November 25, 1906)”’ to November 25, 1905 
(pp. 174 and 293). For “Alfred Tagliapietra” (p. 824) read Arthur Tagliapietra, 

The dog Hylax barked (not ‘‘basked’’) in Virgil’s Eighth Eclogue (pp. 420, 1378, 
1475). 

ADDENDA. 

Add a performance of d’Indy’s pianoforte quartet at an Eaton-Hadley concert, 
January 23, 1905, to the list of performances of d’Indy’s works in Boston on p. 105. 

Add cymbals to the list of instruments in Hadley’s symphony given on p, 1615. 
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THE DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN COMPOSITOR A AT RSENS SAENGER ob 


Papyrus Semi-funny Orchestra 


MR. CHARLES WARREN, Conductor 


writes as follows concerning the 


Chickson and Wamway 
PIANOS _ Programme of the 


Second 
CHICKSON & HAMWAY CO. Rehearsal and Concert 


Gentlemen,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you that I con- 
sider your pianos equalled only by all the other fifty-seven va- WITH HISTORICAL AND DESCRIP- 
rieties now being produced to-day. Their quality is equal to the TIVE NOTES BY FILLUP HELL 
best Munich beer. ‘They respond readily whenever I call to them. 
They have an exceptionally powerful flavor, and no piano.could 
have a more pleasant disposition. In fact, the Chickson & Ham- 
way Piano is a literary conception which need fear no Boston Her- 
ald criticism. | | 

Very untruly yours, 


F, S. ADVERSE. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL I 


iG | 7 : ban AT SocLock 
| CHICKSON & HAMWAY COMPANY iG Rate 1 


140 PROVINCE COURT, BOSTON, MASS. PUBLISHED BY THE CLUB, iTS OWN MANAGER 
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Papyrus Semt-funny Orchestra 


MR. CHARLES WARREN, Conductor 


writes as follows concerning the 


Chickson and Pamwap 
PIANOS Progranime of the 


Second 
CHICKSON & HAMWAY CO. _ Rehearsal and Concert 


Gentlemen,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you that I con- 
WITH HISTORICAL AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE NOTES BY FILLUP HELL 


sider your pianos equalled only by all the other fifty-seven va- 
rieties now being produced to-day. ‘Their quality is equal to the 
best Munich beer. ‘They respond readily whenever I call to them. 
They have an exceptionally powerful flavor, and no piano could 
have a more pleasant disposition. In fact, the Chickson & Ham- 
way Piano is a literary conception which need fear no Boston Her- 


Very untruly yours, 


F, S. ADVERSE. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL I 
AT S™OCLOCK 


CHICKSON & HAMWAY COMPANY 


{40 PROVINCE COURT, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE 


‘WEB-FOOT-ER PIANO 


used and indorsed by T. Roosevelt, Joseph Smith, Madame Win- 
- teroff, H.de Parkman, May Irwin, Emil Schwab, T. Russell Sulli- 
_ van, and many other noted artists, will be used by 


MARY BIER-GARTEN 


during her tour of fhe United States this season. The Web- 
foot-er piano is particularly renowned for its pedals, and has been 
hit recently by the batori of the following famous conductors :-— 
MAIN CONDUCTOR. 
STREET CAR CONDUCTOR. 
CONDUCTOR GENERALIS. 


RAIN CONDUCTOR. 
CaR CONDUCTOR. 
ELECTRICAL CONDUCTOR. 


REPRESENTED BY 


A. SHAMMER COMPANY, 


KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON. 


THIRTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED and EIGHT 
Tn AAs 


Second Rehearsal and Concert 


‘WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 1, at 7 o’clock 
| PROGRAMME 


Wagner-Fox .. . Overture to ‘‘Bridget Maguire in Heaven or Hell,”’ 
Op. 4-11-44. | 

1,317,825th time at these concerts 

Chadwick .. . . Symphony Pathétique in Q-sharp, ‘‘Greet the Old 

Man with a Smile,’”’ for Voice, Piano, Orches- 

tra (if present), and (very) Full Chorus, Op.r. 

First time in the World 


“Introductory Apostrophe to Wives’: Moderato mamma non 
troppo. 

Andante vivace: ‘‘ Further Advice to Wives.’’ 

Scherzo affectuoso flapjackoso: tempo di valse, ‘‘Still more Advice 
to Wives.”’ 

Finale, ‘‘ Apotheosis of the Bar-keeper and Final Advice to Wives”’: 
Con Spirito (frumenti); Presto Prestissimo; Largo; Grand Slam- 
bargo; The End of Everything. 


Handel .... . Wasser-Musik. [By request this composition will 


be omitted as inappropriate, and the Stein 
Song by Bullard substituted. ] 


SOLO 
[A select selection to be selected. ] ; 
Newcomb-Macy. . Dramatic Intermezzo and Vocalistical Etude, 
‘‘Nancy,” in C major and C minor, Op. 23. 
(An Alexander P. Browne study) 


OLO 
[A chaste choice to be chosen. ] 


Brahms-Koren . . Latin Cantata, ‘‘Papyrus,’’ in A, B, C, D, E, F, 
| G-flat, Op. 100. 


MORE SOLOS 
[Ad libitum.] : 
Beethoven-Hopkins, Vocal Sweet, in H(igginson). major, Op. ooo. 
| ‘‘ Ach du lieber Higginson Symphony Orchestra.” 


SOLOISTS 
Herr A. B. Signor M, N. 


Monsieur C. D. Dr. P. Q. 
Mr. E. F. Caritas Senor Y. 


The Henry L. Mason-Thomas T. Baldwin Pianoforte.* 
There will be an intermission of one hour after each solo, in order to allow time 


for warrants for disturbing the peace to be sworn out. | | 


—_—_ 


The doors of the hall will be opened during the performance 
of each number of the programme. hose who wish to leave 
before the beginning of the concert may do so upon payment of 


the regular fee. 
* The sum of $51.27 is due the Club Treasurer for this advertisement. 
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The 
HENRY F. STEINRING. 


Piano 


Bears a name which has become unknown to purchasers as represent- 
ing the least possible value produced in the piano industry. It has 
been associated with all that is lowest and worst in piano making 
since B.C. 4003. Its name is the Tammany Hall mark of piano worth- 
lessness, and is a guarantee to the purchaser that in the instrument 
bearing it is incorporated (in New Jersey) the lowest inartistic cheap- 
ness possible. 
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STEINRING & SONS 


Pianofotte Unmakers 


Established B.c. 4003 


1234 Dover Street 
South Boston. 


OVERTURE TO ‘‘ BRIDGET MAGUIRE IN HEAVEN OR HELL,” Op. 4-11-44: 

THoMAS WAGNER-FoOx |. 

(Place and year of birth of composer unknown; now living at the St. Botolph Club, 
Boston, Mass.) 


‘‘A lady named Bridget Maguire 
Had trouble in lighting the fire, 
The wood being green, 
She employed kerosene. 
Now she’s gone where the fuel is higher. 


dryer.”’ 

Mr. Wagner-Fox composed this notable opera in a moment of abseunt- 
minded delirium. It received its first performance in Boston at the 
Howard Atheneum. The overture has been performed at these con- 
certs in the years 1890 to 1908, inclusive and exclusive. The score 
has been revised and reviled by all the members of the club. It is 
now scored for two flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), two 
oboes (one interchangeable with English horn), two clarinets, two 
bassoons, a double-bassoon, four horns, two trumpets (interchange- 
able with two cornets-a-pistons), three trombones, bass tuba, kettle- 
drums, snare-drum, bass-drum, cymbals, triangle, glockenspiel, celesta, 
bells, harp, and strings, organ and pianola. 

Mr. Wagner-Fox furnishes the following analysis intended for this 
programme book :— 

Line I. introduces the chief character of this tragic drama, and 
presents the light-hearted idyllic atmosphere of the kitchen before the 
subsequent complications arose. The downward progression of the 
strings signifies the fact that the scene is laid downstairs in the base- 
ment. 

Line II]. The tumultuous arpeggios by the double basses denote 
the rising trouble, the fuscid notes of the muted English horns fore- 
warn the impending tragedy, while the flickering of the faint and 
disappearing fire is shown by a motiv outlined in quivering sostenuto 
by the oboes assisted by the tubas. 

Lines III. and IV. A brief suggestion of the old Irish folk-song 
‘Wearing of the Green,” in the running accompaniment of the kettle- 
drums and flutes, here signifies the dampness of the wood, while the 
mellifluous strains of the triangle, violas d’amour, and bassoon usher 
in the approach of the Standard Oil and its intended application. 

Line V. A cadenza by the full orchestra from the lowest C below 
the scale to the highest G above the scale denotes the sudden flight of 
the heroine. Strains of the hand-organ, celesta, and jews’-harp, an- 
nounce her approach to celestial regions. The Erde motiv suddenly 
ceases, showing that earthly concerns no longer concern her. Then 
follows a tragic climax of the Fire motiv, and a sudden return to the — 
pathetic simplicity of the Irish folk-song marks the culmination of 
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Bridget’s .greenness, and the overture comes ‘to a sudden close ‘with 
a wail from the vocal strings of the depressed and depressing vocalist. 


A list of the more important works based on the Life of Bridget 
Maguire may be found by consulting the Boston Public Library, the 
Massachusetts Free Employment Bureau, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, vide Ireland and the United States. 


SYMPHONY PATHETIQUE IN Q-SHARP, ‘‘GREET THE OLD MAN WITH A 
SMILE,’ Op.1 ....... =... . . Ghorce W. CHADWICK 


(Born at go-smith-ville; now living—well.) 


“GREET THE OLD MAN WITH A’ SMILE.” 


O wives, if you’d keep your dear husbands at home, 
Be neat, if you can’t put on style; 

Put on a clean collar and fix up your hair, 

And greet the old man with a smile. 


Then greet the old man with a smile, 

Greet the old man with a smile, 

Put on a clean collar and fix up your hair, 
And greet the old man with a smile. 


' Buy meat that is tender, and cook it as well 
As you can, if you can’t cook in style; 
Keep ev’rything neat as a pin in the house, 
And greet the old man with a smile. 


Then greet the old man with a smile, 

Greet the old man with a smile, 

Keep ev’rything neat as a pin in the house, 
And greet the old man with a smile. 


And do not forget, as heap after heap 

Of flap-jacks you on his plate pile, 

To say you are happy to see him at home, 
And when you are saying it smile. 


Then greet the old man with a smile, 
Greet the old man with a smile, 

To say you are happy to see him at home, 
And greet the old man with a smile. 


You know there are places and scenes that good men 
From home, wife, and children beguile ; 

Remember the bar-keeper never forgets 

To greet the old man with a smile. 


Then greet the old man with a smile, 

Greet the old man with a smile, 

Remember the bar-keeper never forgets 

To greet the old man with a smile. ~ 
6 ; 


This ‘symphony has never before been performed (except on the 


occasions when it has been performed). 

1. Moderato, Q-sharp, 9-4. The opening pages of the score are de- 
voted to anticipatory treatment of the principal subject. Special 
attention should be given to the figure of 167 notes of the cymbals, 
con sardini, with which the work starts. This figure being the germ 
of the first theme, it plays an important part throughout the move- 
ment. The pianoforte enters at the fifth measure, and has two short and 
partly accompanied cadenzas, which are separated by the announcement 
of the principal theme, which is given out in full by the whole orchestra. 


Following the second cadenza, there is further treatment by the orches- 


tra of the principal theme, fragments of which (in the violoncellos 
and horn) also accompany a new subject on the oboe,—piti tranquillo. 
The solo voice enters with a variant of a section of the first theme, 
with free treatment of the kettledrum figure in the orchestra, this 
continues at some length till a ritardando is reached, after which the 
alleged voice gives out the melodious second subject, in the course of 
which the time alternates between 9-4 and 7-8. After some discussion 
of this we have a ‘‘poco a poco pit animato” with fragments of the 
first and second themes, leading with a series of brilliant pianoforte 
passages to an orchestral interlude based on the first theme. The 
voice enters again with triplet form of the cymbal figure against an 
augmented disease of the same in the oboe and clarinet. These are 
the connecting links to the inarticulate development suction which 
now follows. In this the foregoing material is treated with great 
variety and effect. A return is made to the opening in a different 
form and considerately shortened. A passage follows in which the 
cymbal figure, the first theme, and its subsidiary are heard in combi- 
nation, and this leads to the final brilliant coda animato, which again 
contains new treatment of the main theme, and a series of sparkling 
arpeggio chords, with tutti frutti inversions, brings the movement 
to a welcome close. | 


N.B. The editor, after composing the above vividly exciting, lucid, 
eloquent, and inspired piece of musical impressionistic art, was taken 
with sudden convulsions, and is now in a sanitarium. 

Owing to this unfortunate accident, the audience will be obliged 
to programmatize the remaining movements for themselves. 
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-FREDERIC FIELD. BULLARD 


A STEIN SONG 


Give a rouse, then, in the May-time 
For a life that knows no fear, 

Turn night-time into day-time 
With the sunlight of good cheer! 


CHORUS. 


For it’s always fair weather 
When good fellows get together, 
With a stein on the table and a good song ringing clear. 


Oh, we’re all frank-and-twenty 

’ When the spring is in the air; 

And we’ve faith and hope a-plenty, 
And we’ve life and love to spare. 


CHORUS. 


And it’s birds of a feather 
When good fellows get together, 
With a stein on the table and a heart without a care. 


For we know the world is glorious 
‘And the goal a golden thing, 

And that God is not censorious 
When his children have their fling. 


CHORUS. 


And life slips its tether 
When good fellows get together, 
With a stein on the table and a cheer for everything. 


‘This celebrated song was sung in public for the first time at a Papyrus 


Club ‘dinner. [Fact.] 


ENTR’ACTE. 


PAPYRIAN MUSIC. 


It has been stated plausibly that song in its rudest state was infltr- 
enced and shaped by the story-teller, who grew excited as he told some 
legend or warlike adventure or boasted of his own glory; for in his 
excitement he would begin to intone, and the tonal unsteadiness of 
speech was thus corrected. There was then one note, and some say 
that the first musical note was G. ‘‘At the present day,” as Mr. 
Rowbothain claims, ‘‘the songs of Papfyrians are nearly all at this 
pitch, that is to say, with G for the keynote, and those Papyrians who 
have only one note in their music always have G for that one note.’’ 
Chanting in impassioned speech led to isolation of the tone, and the 
Papyrian, aware of tone apart from speech, sought to vary his pleasure. 
A two-note period was the next step. Then came a period of three. 
This little scale was extended, and it was made up of the Great Scale 
of three notes and the Little Scale of two notes. Thus vocal music 
passed through three stages in the evolution of the scale, ‘‘the Isolating 
where the Great Scale and the Little Scale remain isolated from 
one another, as is found in the most ancient music of the nations 
of antiquity, the music also of many savages, and of the Chinese; the 
next stage is the Agglutinative Stage, when these two scales are agglu- 
tinated by the insertion of the fourth; and the Inflectional Stage, when 
by the insertion of the seventh the scale is enabled to pass naturally 
to the octave above, and to modulate to a new scale on the keynote 
of its fifth.’ (‘‘A History of Music,’’ by John F. Rowbotham, vol. i. 
p. 107, and see pp. 70-138.) 


‘There is no uniform key for any given song, for the Papyrians have 
no mechanical device for determining pitch to create a standard by 
which to train the ear. This, however, does not affect their songs or 
singing; for, whatever the starting note, each individual insists on 
the correctness of his own version of the melody,”’ says Arthur Far- 
weller. ‘‘Emotion also affects the rendering of Papyrian music, 
notably spirituous emotion. This is especially noticeable in solos, 
as love-songs, where the singer quite unconsciously varies from a quarter 
to five whole tones from the true pitch.”’ | 


Catlin says of the vocal music of the North American Papyrians 
‘n his well-known book, ‘‘For the most part of their vocal exercises 
there is a total absence of what the world would call melody, their 
songs being made up chiefly of a sort of violent chaunt of harsh and 
jarring gutturals, of yelps and barks and screams, which are given 
out in perfect time, not only with ‘method (but with harmony) in 


their madness.’ ”’ 
8 





DRAMATIC INTERMEZZO AND VoCALtsticaL Erupe, ‘‘Nancy, ‘Op. 23.” 
per EpcarR A. P. NEwcomB-ARTHUR Macy 


(Composer Newcomb still living in Honolulu. Composer Macy still living in our 
hearts.) 


This romantic romanza is composed in the free neo-style of an 
American Liebeslied without coon-song attachment. Originally writ- 
ten for a mezzo-tenor, it has been transcribed for a hybrid-baritone 
tinged with an imperfect basso, and is performed with marvellous 
intelligence with occasional foot-notes, cleffs, and bars by a member 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


NANCY. 


My Nancy is so proud of me, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 
And though I may not handsome be, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 
She says there’s something in my face 
That makes her long for one embrace: 
She seems to understand my case, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 


Oh, she’s a charmer sweet to see, 

And to my heart she holds the key, 

And Nancy is so proud of me, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 


When we walk out upon the street, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 

Oh, she looks good enough to eat, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 

I see the people wink their eyes 

And laugh.at me, as each one cries, 

“Oh, where did Nancy draw that prize ?”’ 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 


Oh, she’s a charmer sweet to see, 

And to my heart she holds the key, 

And Nancy is so proud of me, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 


My Nancy ought to be a Queen, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 
With diamonds bright and emeralds green, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 
She’d sit upon a golden throne, 
And she’d make me a King full-grown, 
For she dislikes to sit alone, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 
10 


For she’s a charmer sweet to see, 

And to my heart she holds the key, 

And Nancy is so proud of me, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 


My Nancy’s going to be my wife, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 

For what’s a fork without a knife, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 

Her friends are shy and hold aloof : 

They say she’s crazy,—I’m the proof ; 

But Nancy says, ‘‘Come off the roof!” 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 


For she’s a charmer sweet to see, 

And to my heart she holds the key, | 

And Nancy is so proud of me, 
Nancy, oh, my Nancy! 


LATIN CANTATA, PAPYRUS,” Op. 100 ... .°. JOHN BRAHMS-KOREN 


(Born in an excellent epoch, and now one of the mainstays of the Statistics Depart- 
ment of the City of Boston.) 


PAPYRUS. 


Papyrus, sancta nomine! 
Papyrus, sacre omine! 
Poetz, oratoris dux, 
Philistinorum gravis crux. 


Papyrus, lumen patribus; 
Papyrus, numen fratribus. 
In mundo furit vanitas 
Hic intus regit sanitas, 


Papyrus, auctor joculi; 
Papyrus, fautor poculi. 
Laudamus te, halleluja, 
Per seculorum secula! 


This stern old medieval hymn, with its tonal modes and austere 
harmonies, is peculiarly appropriate to the semi-monastic manners 
and rigid rites of a Papyrus dinner. 

The words are an awful example of the disadvantages of a classical 
education. 





Vocal SWEET IN H(IGGINSON) MAJOR, Op. 000, 
| ve SAMUEL BEETHOVEN HOPKINS 
(Born and still lives.) _ 


“ Ach du lieber Higginson Symphony Orchestra, 
Ach du lieber Symphony Orchestra fine. © 
Doctor Muck, none.can beat you; 
We’re glad now to meet you. 
Ach du lieber Symphony Orchestra fine. 


ee ee ee 


Ach du lieber Higginson Symphony Orchestra, 
Ach du lieber Symphony Orchestra fine. 

As we feed a good leader, 

We need a loud liede. 
Ach du lieber Symphony Orchestra fine. 


Ach du lieber Higginson Symphony Orchestra, 
Ach du lieber Symphony Orchestra fine. 
Here’s to Muck and the Major! 
None better, we wager. 
Ach du lieber Symphony Orchestra fine. 


Musical NOTES 


It was expected that the.Club would perform to-night a new work 
by Charles Martini Luffer, entitled ‘‘A Begun Poem”; but, owing to 
the unfinished state of the composition, and also to the rumor that 
the players of the horns, violas d’amour, bones, and xylophones have 
gone on a strike, the work is to be produced by self-taught stars from 
the New England Observatory of Music, under the leadership of Mr. 
Wollis Badwealth. 


Giovanni de Biddulph in his work-on Cosmogonic Necromantics, 
published at Ravenna in 1437, speaks of the first day of April as pecu- 
liarly suited to musicians, owing to the nature of their trade and the 
impositions practised by them: upon an unsuspecting public in the 
name of Art. To the same effect that quaint writer, Thomas Tilestun, 


cousin of Duke Baldwin of the Provinces, breaking forth epistolarily 


in the year 1591, says, ‘‘We have oftentimes mightily marvelled that 
those yclept musicians could produce sounds signifying nothing, 
and yet thereat the public would loudly applaud, deceived into’ the 
belief that collocated discords evolved with infinite labor must im 
very fact be music muchly to be liked, because so entitled.” 


See also Sir George Gruff’s Directory of Musicians, vol. xliii., p. 1008. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SEASON, 1908 AND 1909 


The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 


Twenty-four Concerts and |] 
Twenty-four Rehearsals | 


Auction Sale of Season Tickets 
for the 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


$18.00 tickets, Monday, September 28, 1908, at 10 A.M. 
$10.00 tickets, Tuesday, September 29, 1908, at 10 A.M. 


SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 


$18.00 tickets, Thursday, October 1, 1908, at 10 A.M. 
$10.00 tickets, Friday, October 2, 1908, at 10 A.M. 
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about the removal of hats will stand on 
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Once in so many year3, in the changing 
round of the calendar, the Symphony Con- 
certs begin exceptionally early, and 1908 is 
such a year. ‘The first pair of concerts 
for the new season is only three weeks 
away, and the sale of the seats omy one. | 
The new conductor, Mr. Fiedler, departs © 
trom Hamburg for New York next Tuesday, 
comes thence to Boston and begins his re- 
hearsals with the orchestra on the first 
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| West. The exigencies of the calendar, ‘{ng years is the increase in the number of- 
| moreover, will twice vary the sequence. goncerts to be undertaken in the #maller 
Christmas Day falls this year on Friday, gities within easy reach of Boston. — 
and the afternoon concert of the week will pridge and Harvard, where. the orehe 
be shifted to Thursday: while Holy Week, has an assured and increasing publie, 
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as usual, brings a similar change for the have eight instead of six: while in Pa 
concert of Good Friday, April 9. The weeK8 gence, Worcester, Springfield and Hartt 
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periments, the work of the orchestra in 
, England, will be permanently wid- 
“ened. If it is to be kept employed outside 
‘the regular series of concerts at Symphony 
Hall and the regular Southern and Western 
‘trips, the additional concerts must be dis- 
‘tributed within easy distance of Boston 80 
that rehearsals shall be undisturbed, This 
4 ym, the test of New England on that 
Score is to be made in earnest. 

aR THD PERSONNEL 

_ Only at the first desk of tne violins will 
th x6 be any material change in the per- 
‘sonnel of the orchestra. In its members, it 


‘remains virtually the same band that it 













@istinguished ‘cellist, will not rejoin the or- 
¢hestra, He has settled again in Boston; he 
“will be a member of the new Hess-Schroeder 
{7s ring quartet; ‘ne will play as a visiting 
iy rtuoso in concerts Mere and elsewhere, 
“but he does not care, with such tasks before 
him, to resume the exacting routine of or- 
} echestral duty. Mr. Hess, on the other hand, 
} returns from work and play in Europe to 
“become again the concert-master of the 
orchestra; and it is an open secret that the 
} understanding under which he comes hinds 
~him, whatever may be his other activities, 
'to give his best and regular service to the 
“band. Mr.. Wendling, the concert~-master of 
i ia winter, has returned to Germany, and 
} Mr. Czerwonky, his companion, has left the 
“orchestra, to follow the career of a virtuoso. 
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Ss ess, comes Mr. Soma Pick Steiner, a violin- | 
| is ‘of long experience in orchestral work, 
yand at the first desk, in Leipsic and Vienna. 
be SINGERS AND VIRTUOSI 

- With the coming of Dr. Muck two years 
if go and with the steadily rising prestige of 
the orchestra, the directors of its fortunes 
began a new policy in the engagement of 
/*soloists."” They were to be much fewer— 
‘Say, twelve or fifteen for the whole series 
Sof concerts; but they were to be singers, 
' vlolinists and pianists of high rank. No 
‘others accorded with the position of the 
‘orchestra in its kind or with the just de- 
mands of a public that it had cultivated for 
L ¢ arter of a century. Moreover, that pub- 
Mic was now finding the orchestra, the con- 


uetor, and the programme sufficiently in- 
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ting in themselves for nearly half 
le concerts. The balance had come at last, . 
anc “the “soloists’’ were truly assisting the 
07 nestra. ‘This policy has justified itself, 
yand in the new season it is to be extended 
ina fresh particular. As Dr. Muck brought 
“Rew and young blood into the personnel of 
Mee tating ee winter there is to be new 
|) ena reiatively young blood in the singers 
4nd virtuosi. | Fs 

' Forisingers the resource of the orchestra 
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Miss. I 


pany is in jeopardy, her appearances at the 
Symphony Concerts may be her only ap- 


pearances in Boston. Her reputation in 
Europe has preceded her. She is one of the 
distinguished singers of the Royal Opera 
in Berlin; in summer of late she has sung 
'much at Covent Garden; Paris knows her 
| Salome, and the Opéra there has coveted 
her. She is in the prime of her powers and 
her vitality; her presence is dark and not 
| uncomely; her voice is a full and expressive 
_ soprano, guided by artistry and quick with 
_ feeling. Miss Morena was the Sieglinde of 
| the performance of ‘“The Valkyr’’ that the 
Metropolitan Company gave at the Boston 
Theatre last April. Her plastic and signifi- 
cant: beauty is one of the memories of it; 





while the quality and the emotional appeal | 


of her singing commended her no less. 


Miss | 


Gerville-Réache is equally a grateful mem- | 


ory of the Symphony Concerts of last win- 
ter, when she brought the warmth of the 
opera house into the usually chillier air of 
the concert-room. 

Except Mr. Paderewski and Mr. Sauer, 
the pianists for the concerts are all young— 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch and Mr. Lhévinne, Miss 
Schnitzer and Miss Arnaud. Mr. Paderew- 
eki returns in January primarily to share in 
the rehearsals and hear the performance of 
his new symphony, but also to appear with 
the orchestra at a pair of concerts. Mr. 
Sauer comes back, after nearly ten years of 

' absence, almost to a new musical genera- 
tion that will discover afresh the adroit 


In his place, to sit side by side with Mr. | skill, the fineness and the delicate warmth 


of his playing. Mr. Gabrilowitsch has been 
a more frequent visitor, and our public has 
watched the ripening and the refining of his 
talents. Mr. Lhévinne is new to the Sym- 
phony Concerts, but not new to the audi- 
ences that two years ago felt the grave in- 
tensity and tho unforced power of his play- 
ing. In like case is the young and ardent 
Miss Schnitzer, another distinctly romantic 
pianist. Miss Germaine Arnaud comes out 
of Parisian drawing-rooms rather than Pa- 
risian concerts, and has her way to make in 
America. Fortunate the fate, from one 
point of view, that has opened the Sym- 
phony concerts to her. 

The visiting violinist is inevitably Mischa 
Elman, the youthful Russian, who in a few 
months comes for the first time to America. 
Young he still is, but no younger than was 
Henri Marteau when he first appeared here. 
Marteau looked his youth; Elman is as 
grave as middle age itself behind ‘his. spec- 
tacles and in his absorption in the task of 
the moment. Whatever the number of his 
years, he is the ripening violinist who 
stands or falls ‘by his intelligence, {magina- 
tion and artistry. Long since he put his 
brief days as a prodigy behind him. The 
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Warnke, as the first 
have his con- 







physical emphas 
THE NEW CONDUCTOR the players that is 
When Mr. Fiedler begins work here in 
October, he will be-nearly at the end of 
his fiftieth year, the oldest conductor who 
has yet come freshly to the post. Unlike 
any of his predecessors, except Mr. Paur, 
he had a considerable reputation in Ger- 
many as a pianist and a teacher of the 
piano before he passed to conducting, fif- 
| teen years ago. Unlike all of them, except 
| Mr. Ggricks, he has written music in his 
time,a symphony, and sundry compositions 
for string quartet and the piano, but hap- 
pily neither at home in Hamburg nor in 
his visits to other cities has he shown any 
eagerness to bring them to performance. 
Like all of his predecessors, except Dr. 
Muck, he was educated as a musician, he 
has lived the life of a practising musician, 
and he has few interests outside his calling. 
Again, unlike Dr. Muck and Mr. Gericke, 
his experience has been that of a eonductor 
of orchestral concerts rather than of opera, 
while beyond any of his predecessors, ©X- | 
cept Dr. Muck, he comes hither with a rep- 
utation achieved and acknowledged as an 
‘international’? conductor. For ten years | 
he pursued his work in Hamburg, reéstab- 
lishing the Philharmonic Concerts there in 
patronage and prestige. Then his abilities 
began to make ‘him known in other German 
cities, and he conducted on occasion in 
them. Next his widening reputation 
brought him opportunities beyond the fron- 


necessary in London. ALS 
gestures were then clear and expressive, 
unmistakably they carr 
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put them in effective play. 
him. Imperioug and neryous will were ft 
him. | eras ee 3 

Certainly in Germany Mr. Fiedler has” i 
the reputation of a broad-minded and “alle ; | 
round’ conductor who cultivates no “spe- | 
clalty’’ ‘but duly diversified and widés 
ranging programmes. He is admittedly an> 
ardent conductor of the music of Richard 
Strauss, and before the winter ends ‘‘Zara- 
thustra,” ‘‘Heldenleben” and other of the 
later ‘'tone-poems,” long unheard here, are 
likely to have a place on his programmes, 
He has brought the musie of the new an i 
struggling generation of German composers 















































































to hearing; he is a close friend to Reger}, 
he knows the work of the Bohemians; the: 
musie of the Russians appeals to him, an ¥ 
tier, and he began to go to and fro in Eu- unlike some German conductors he is WAFS 
rope as a visiting conductor of note. As that in France, Mr. d mg ear pth sy. 
such, Petersburg and Paris, Milan and | and sundry others write individual and tons 
Madrid, Budapest and London, and many teresting music. In fine,’ he jis a conductor 
another eity have all heard him. of broad intelligence and sympathies, an 
Tt was in London, and within easy | thereby a maker of catholic programmes. 
recollection, that the Transcript’s re- In his ang in vay Pago ‘oe 
viewer happened to see and to hear me. pa ag Mose Bots per ype cis ya v és 
Fiedler, and to receive an impression | Se sed, wipes 
that is still clear of the man and his con- | *° that by these Hy by Se" pep yt a 
ducting. To the eye, he was a middle- wegen’ no ate posi in Spied : i ; ot ae 
aged German, rather heavily built, rather ed eae maa aE Prag io est 
loosely jointed, and distinctly of large se tea stot na ane pepe hice 
physical authority. A big head rose from , ve eee » balance. 


broad shoulders, and above the high fore- precision of the tone one” 2 ve 
head a brush of iron-gray hair, & la its expressive quality. er ger 


Pompadour, crowned it, His eyes looked i poet Prcepteaion A 0 poe Poth a wedi 
brightly out of big, round German spec- pas 
tacles. His nose was strong and full, but of Brahms’s symphony, for example; was Me | 


a bristling gray moustache hid the together te th pe bri l Pi 
mouth and left only a hint of the vigor- sought no fin ma ng oF Aide S ectain ae 
ous chin. Mr. Fiedler does not look the of pace oF A nen bap ch inate! ooo a 
Herr Professor, who happens strangely ductors blo Sg ‘ onctailll pene gH PE, 
to be leading an orchestra, as does Mr. betel lg sites 44 . -oneration ot ii aea 
Mottl Nor yet does Mr. Fiedler recall ye mus we) niko nape te pain Be aps 
the carriage of a middle-aged German $e "fag Bessboyy Nong’ a 

official as did Mr. Gericke, There is a spirit. us prepared, 

suggestion in his bearing of both, but 


pring it to life, and passions life, in ‘per- 
' still more of a man of physical strength formance. No less understanding, popes: E 
| and alert and even fiery spirit. That 
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imagination shone in his conducting of Ws 
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tration and grasp on the one hand, and of 


the expectations of his audience: 


‘vigor and passion on tthe otner; above all a 


conductor who could characterize his music 
-~—each piece in its kind. , 


PROGRAMMES AND NEW MUSIC 


So much for the pleasures of memory. 
Inevitably, here in Boston, Mr. Fiedler 
must. begin, like each of his predecessors, 
with the classics. He has his men and his 
audience to learn. He has need to examine 
the repertory and the resources of the 
orchestra and to assimilate the habits and 
He must 
impress himself alike upon his forces and 
his hearers, and the most efficient means to 
these ends are familiar pieces, old or recent, 
classic, in the stricter sense, or romantic. 
Of such are the programmes that he has 
already sent to Boston for the first 
four concerts of the new year; but in them 
he testifies to his liking for Strauss, pays 


tribute to the memory of Rimsky-Korsa- | 


_koff, dead a few months ago, and discloses 


his willingness to take Wagner’s music 
from the opera house to the concert-room. 
They run: 

Oct. 9 and 10: 
Beethoven: Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 8. 
Brahms: Symphony in C minor, No. 1 


Strauss Love Scene from ‘‘Feuersnot.” 
Wagner: Overture to ‘‘Tannhiuser,’’ 


, Oct. 16 and 17: 
Rimsky—Korsakoff: Suite 
Concerto for Piano. 
Schumann: Symphony in D minor. 
Soloist: Emil Sauer. 


Oct. 28 and 24: 
Beethoven: Symphony in E-flat, ‘‘Eroica.’’ 


metana: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Moldau.” 
Wolf: Italian Serenade. ei 


‘‘Scheherazade,”’ 


Wagner: Prelude to ‘‘The .Mastersingers.”* 


— TTT 


Oct. 80 and 81: 


Weber: Overture to ‘‘Oberon.”’ 


Tschaikovski: Symphony in B minor, ‘‘The Pa- 
thetic.’’ 


Concerto for Violoncello. 
eethoven: Overture to ‘‘*Egmont.’’ 
Soloist: Alwyn Schroeder, 


From Mr. Fiedler has also come a list of 


_ Some of the music new to Boston that he 
/ will undertake in the course of the year. It 
again attests an alert curiosity, catholic 
intelligence and Sympathy, close watch of 


a 


—_ —_ 


the younger men, and a just appreciation 
of the obligation of the orchestra to keep 
its public informed of the new things of 
music, and to remind it of the older that it 
has overlooked or neglected. Paderewski’s 
new symphony stands at the head of the 
list, and side by side with it is Reger’s new 
concert overture. Noren’s “Kaleidoscope” 
variations that amused German audiences 
& year ago and sent the satirized and 
irritated Strauss into the courts, have es- 
caped the perils of litigation; he who will 


May play them; and Mr. Fiedler will divert 


us with them—a happy sign that he ap- 


i red tempera- 
me in commanding play. Contrasts 
and climaxes told, the music went sweep- 
ingly and glowingly forward; 
“throughout it kept its salient traits. 
mwas clearly a conductor of intellectual pene- 


| 
| 
! 


pression, 
| rope with curiosity and applause, 


the new. 









In Nicodé’s huge 
orchestral. ahd choral fantasy, “Gloria,” 
performed in Germany last winter, he has 
found two scherai, worth the isolating. A 
suite of the delicate or stately dances of 
Grétry, ‘who wrote operas for the court of 
Louls XVI. in France, has attracted him in 
Mottl’s amplified score. He contemplates 
two suites of Glazounoff’s music of the 
theatre and the ballet—‘‘The Middle Ages” 
and ‘“Spring’’— in which the Russian’s 
lighter qualities have pleasant play. He 
draws a dance from Max Schillings’s opera 
“Moloch”; he has found a neglected piece 
of Tschaikovski; and he purposes to revive 
Bruckner’s eighth symphony hitherto un- 
heard in Boston. Most interestingly of 
all, he intends to make known, in 


one or another tone-poem, a new com- 
poser, 
ly imaginative, 
Ing freedom of form, 


Fritz Delius, whose music, high- 
highly individual, seek- 
incisive charac- 
and keen intensity of 
has begun to be heard in Eu- 
Evident- 


terization 


ly and happily, our orchestra is not to £0 | 


backward with the old, the unfamiliar, or 
eu PP. 


SYMPHONY SEASON 


TU START ON OCT. 9 





Max Fiedler of Hamburg 


Takes Dr. Muck’s Place 


as Conductor. ‘9°? | 
, whol otf 0, 
! 





The 28th season of the Boston 


Symphony orchestra will begifi with 
& public rehearsal on Friday after- 
noon, Oct. 9, and a concert on Saturday 
evening Oct. 10. 
seats for the season will fall on the 
following days: 
$18 seats for the public rehearsals; 
Tuesday, ~Sept. 29, 
the public rehearsals; Thursday, Oct. | 
1, the $18 seats for the concerts, and 
Friday, Oct. 2, 
concerts. 
ton will have 24 publie rehearsals on 


Friday afternoon, except on Dec, 25' 
ML eer and April 9 (Good Fri-| 
ay), 
given on the day before, Thursday, 
Dec, 24, and Thursday, April 8. 
24 concerts will be given on Satur- 
day evenings, 
als and concerts will be given in suc- 
‘cessive weeks with the following ex- 


The auction sales of 
Monday Sept. 28 the 


the $10 «seats for) 


the $10 seats for the 


As in former years, Bos-': 


when the rehearsals -will. be' 


The 
These public rehears- 
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Te eee 



















2 ‘an 8 and 9~: 4 1. 30, Feb. 19. 
6 ORS ee ee Ae 8) = OF CO em ' 
a 0 se 1 . an d- SY arc : ¥ ud te Ae yEAU a On 
— these ontee, te. orchestra will be out 
| ’ town. he la cert wil] be 


of : 
given on Saturday evening, May 1.: 


‘| a total of 110 concerts, of which 48 | 
| will be given in Boston, 10 in New 
‘| York, 8 in Cambridge, 5 each in Balti-: 
| more, Washington, Philadelnhia and 
'! Brooklyn, 3 each in Providence and’ 
various | 


Hartford and the rest in 
cities. 


will be made in the last week of Jan- | 


Bese A N ew Conductor. 


chestra and to Boston a new conduc- 
tor, the sixth that has been at the 
head of the organization. When it he- 


retained for another season, 


great conductors of Hurope whe were 


available, and final choice 


) . 
on Max Fiedler of Hamburg. Mr. Fied- 
| ler has made his career exclusively as 
| 


a conductor in concert work and his 
career has been comparatively short, 
for he was in the prime of life before 
‘conditions enabled him to take up the 
'baton. He has been a conductor only 

(13 years, but his rise in his. branch 
| | of the art has been extraordinarily 

' rapid, until today he is ranked among 
ithe few great conductors of the world, 
and his services as “suest’ are con- 
stantly in demand in -he musical cen- 
res of Hurope. 
: Mr. Wiedler was born in Zittau, Sax- 
ony. Dec. $1, 1859. His father, a mu- 
sician of note and the musical director 
of the city, gave him his early train- 
ing with such success that when he 
was 17 years old he went to the Leipsic 
Conservatory, the holder of the Hol- 
stein scholarship. There he was a fel. 
low-student of Dr. Muck, and worked 
under the direction of Reinecke, Paul 
and JjJadasson. ret vie graduated with 
high honors in 1880. | 

Like his predecessor, Dr. Muck, he 
had planned to be a concert pianist, but 
overmuca practising disabled one of his 
arms to such an extent that he was 








two veers later a 
wig von ernuth, 
Hamburg: -Conservatory of Music, the 
position of teacher ot advanced pupils 
‘lof the piano inthe institution. Ham- 
| ‘burg has since been his home, and since 
-|/4894 he has been the director of the 
' Servatory. 
| | Satghas seldom been the fortune of a 
man to.exert so powerful an influence 
' over the. musical destinies of a city as 
| Fiedler has in Hamburg. . When he first 
| went to Hamburg, von Buelow was con- 
|| ducting the Elite concerts there, and it 
| 
| 
| 
} 


was tnat great master’ who inspired in 
| ition to become a‘ con- 
poem: : reed . in 1886, Fiedler gave 
a concert at which he conducted two 
works of his own, a symphony in D 
minor and a choral work ltor women's 
voices and orchestra. His success as a 
conductor was instant, so much so that 


ductor. Therefo 


a , to devote himself to conducting. 
our tt was eight years before his ambi- 
tion was realized. Von Bernuth, his 
employer, was the conductor of the Phil- 


The annual trip to the West 


came definitely known last year that 
the services of Dr. Muck could not be 
a thor- 
| ough canvass was made of all the 
| 


settled 





ive up his ambition, and) 
eh RRR 4 ancenited from Lud- | 
the founder of the. 





-he determined, as soon as conditions per- - 


‘ 
> Bes 4 ™ iol ¥ -_ . 
I0 


i 


| 
| 
| 
The coming season brings to the or- two sets of concerts were amalgamated, 


‘conductor 

has refused the conductorship of the 
Russian Imperial Symphony concerts 
.in that city. 
several 
“guest,” in Rome, Turin, Berlin, Dreés. 
den, Paris, 
don, and four years ago he made a 
profound 
when he was the 
7 the Philharmonic Society in that 
city : 


]catholic tastes, 
holder of modernism in music. 
One of the 
friends the young composers of Eu- 
rope have, 
interpreter of Brahms, Beethoven and 
| Schumann, 
\in the making of programmes. 
'is married—his wife 
PPabe | ae aba 7 he speaks English flu- 
,entiy, 
‘Bremen and is due to reach New 
(on the 29th. 


on 
‘of the | § : j- 
erous. In 1894 von Bernuth resigned 





e (piles Bi Shag to start. a. set of op- 


posi 






1is posts, and Fiedler, succeeding him 
as director of the conservatory, gave at 
his own risk during that winter an. or- 
chestral concert, drawing his men largely 
from the Philharmonic .orchestra, So 


encouraging was the result that the next’ 


season he established the Fiedler con- 
certs, giving four, then six and then 
eight. In the mean time the affairs of 
the Philharmonics had gone from bad to 


| worse, and in 1904, as a result of over-. 
\ tures made to him by the old society, the' 


and he became the conductor of the Phil-. 
harmonic orchestra, which position he: 


now holds. 
During the last five years s fame 
ihas grown greatly. He is a favorite 


in St. Petersburg and he 


Each year for the last 
years he has conducted as 


St. Petersburg and Lon- 
impression in New York 
“ewuest’ conductor 


Mr. Fiedler is famous as a man Of 
He is a strong up- 
yeing 
best and most influential] 


He is also famous as an 
He is said to be skilled 
He 
is an HKnglish 


rom 


He sails next Tuesday 
ork 


The Soloists, 
Following the policy which has 


been so successful for the past two 
years, the management will not pro-. 
vide a soloist for every concert, but: 


instead of scattering its allowance 


among mediocrities will concentrate 


it on fewer soloists and those of the 


very highest rank. ‘The list for. this 
year is uncommonly brilliant and 
there will be also the merit of novelty 
—not always possible, for solo mu- 
sicians new to,.the Boston Symphony 
audiences are not easy to find. Three 
important singers have been engaged 
Jeanne  Gerville-Reache,. principal 
French contralto of the Manhattan 
Opera House, Newy York; Berta Mo- 
rena, of the Royal Opera, Munich, and 


the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
Emmy Destinn, of the Royal Opera, 
Mlb and the Metropolitan ‘Opera 
ouse, 


Morena is not wholly a stranger in 
Boston, although she has never ap- 
peared here in concert. Last season 
her voice, beauty and art were fully 


appreelated by the audiences at the 


Boston Theatre during the week -of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Com- 
pany. Miss Morena made her dehut 


at Munich in 1898, when she was 19: | 


years old. A native of 
she was discovered by yon 
the portrait painter, and until she came 
to America last year she had been a 
member of the Munich opera. © 
Miss Destinn will make her first : 


nnheim, 


rts: Nor were the affairs _ 
Philharmonic orchestra too .pros- 


, 





Lenbacit, | 
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a, and it is possible that “this will’ | Schroeder, the former leading cree, 
| only opportunityof hearing her | the Orchestra, ane eee eae 
is this -chty. ‘She was born, Emmy KiHtL the present leader of that group of in-. 
at Prague, Feb. 26, 1878. .Her reputation | struments. es 387.» 
was made in Berlin, where she has beer | 7 
a member of the Royal Opera since het 
debut in 1898. The outside world first 
heard of her in'1901, when she made a 
8 eat success in Bayreuth as Senta. 
‘Maurice Grau tried to bring her to New 
‘York, but failed. Three years ago she, 
made her debut at Covent Garden. She} 
‘is not a Wagnerian singer. Her great 

















he 
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Novelties; © 


- ~ 


‘~My, Fiedler has sent over .a_ partial 
list. of the novelties he expects to pro- 
duce, They are: a 
Paderewski—Symphony, 4 
Max Reger—Overture (first performance 
in America). 
Noren—'‘‘Kaleidoscope” variations, 
Delhus——“Brigg Fair’’ or ‘‘Paris’’ or “Ap- 
palachia.” oy 
Bruckner—Symphony, No. 8. * 
Sibelius—#’Finlandia,” | ‘‘Fruehlingslied, 
“Valse Artiste.”’ 
Niccde—Two Scherzos from “‘Gloria.”” (1), 
“Durch’s Feuer’’; (2), “Durch die Schmiede.’’ 
Glazounoff—Suite ‘‘Moyen Age,” ‘“Prin- 
temps.”’ | 
Gretry-Mottl—Three Dances 


parts are Carmen, Santuzza, Madame 
Butterfly, Suleika, Elsa, Donna Anna, 
Aida and Salome. | 
Miss Gerville-Reache came to Boston 
last winter as a Soloist of the orchestra! 
known only to comparatively few who 
haa heard her at a semi-private mu- 
eee ater Paperd youas aeeeel pect | 
emperamental singing, and -her. diction oe €2%) Agny ” 
made a profound impression. ri aro ee vite eta tats Seca 
The pianists will be Paderewski,!\” schinings—Harvest Dance from ‘‘Moloch,” 
Emil Sauer, Germaine Schnitzer, Ga- |) Pp ore 
-brilowitsch, Lhevinne and Germaine rogrammes, 
Arnaud, f these. Miss Schnitzer and The first four programmes are as fol- 
Mr. Lhevinne have never been heard: jows: 


(from 












—_— oe 


‘here with the orchestra and Miss Ar-. I. 

naud has never been in America, Pad-; 1—Beethoven..... Overture ‘‘Leonore,” No. 3 
erewski comes to America after the’ 2—Brahms..... Symphony No, 1, in C minor 
first of the year for a brief tour of 3—Strauss....Love scene from ‘‘Feuersnot’’ | 
1380 concerts and it is promised that, 4—Wagner.......-- Overture ‘‘Tannhaeuser 


this year surely he will bring with: 





him his new symphony, which was, i—Rimsky-Korsakofft (died June 21, tet 
expected two years ago. He will not’: Lia fe ee 6 Suite ari age 
give more than one recital in any: 2—Concerto..... ee eee minor 
“7 | city. Emil Sauer returns after an ab-| 3—Schumann........ ymp y | 


Soloist, Emil Sauer. 


sence of 10 years, He was here in‘! 



















: uality. Gabrilowitsch is a long estab-. 3_-trugo Wolf.......+--+:: Italian Serenade 
Pe lished favorite in Boston. Lhevinne has 4-wagner..Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers” 
1 appeared in recital here and lovers of, 
Ps piano music will be more than ordi- | 1—Weber........+-+++:: Overture ‘“‘Oberon” 
+ narily interested to hear him with an || 2—-Tschaikowsky....+--++++es+scseee ss a 
it orchestra. Germaine Schnitzer will’ Symphony in B minor ‘‘Pathetique 
i be remembered as having made a de- | 3—-Comcerto...--++eeeerrses For Violoncello 
eided sensation here two seasons ago 4—Beethoven........-. Overture “Egmont 


3 when she appeared in recital. Ger-,| Soloist, Alwyn Schroeder. 
; maine Arnaud is the reigning sensa-|| Noren’s variations were performed for 
tion of Paris, and her successes there | the first time at a festival of the Ger- 
have lately been duplicated*in Ger-|man musicians in 1907 at Dresden. The 
many. She is a girl still in her ’teens, composer was then comparatively un- 
the winner of the first prize in piano| known, and the brilliance of the piece 
at the Paris Conservatory and an art-]excited attention. In these variations 
ist who, despite her years, has ac-|Noren introduced a theme or tow from 
complished great things. : Strauss’ ‘‘Heldenleben’” as an act of 
The list of violinists comprises Mischa | homage, and he printed in the score 
‘Elman, Willy Hess and Soma Steiner, the | over the quoted measures: “To a famous 
new second concert-master whom Dr.|-contemporary.” Strauss was_ pleased, 
Muck has selected for the orchestra. Bl-]| put the publishers of ‘“‘Heldenleben”’ pro- 
man is by all odds the most interesting | tested against the printing and sale of 
| newcomer in the list of virtuosos, and! the ‘Kaleidoscope,’ by reason of the 
from all accounts is a violinigt of ex-] section of the copyright law of 1901, 
traordinary attainments. He is aRussian,} which says; ‘‘In a musical composition 
born in 1892, who has been playing in. jit is not permissible to take a recogniz- 
public since he was 5 years old. _, His first | able melody from it and incorporate it in 
teacher was his father, his second Fidel-|q— new work.’ The lLangericht of 
mann in the Imperial School of Music] Leipsic granted Noren_ permission to 
in Odessa, and his third was Leopold publish his work, on the ground that 
Auer in the Royal Conservatory in St.|the themes in ‘‘Heldenleben’’ were not 
Petersburg. His first appearance after | melodies in the strict sense! Noren lived 
his association with Auer was in-St.Jana taught for many years in Berlin. 
Petersburg in 1904, when he substituted | He now lives near Dresden. It was the 
ou short notice for his master at an]intention of Dr. Muck to produce the 
important concert with huge success, In | Kaleidoscope” last season. The pro- 
Berlin, the same year, he repeated the | ceedings in. court prevented him. | 
Success, and since 1905 he has been aj Fritz Delius, born in Yorkshire, Eng., 
regular visitor to England. His tech-/igs a composer of. the ultra-modern 
nique is sald to be extraordinary and his]| school. His symphonic works and an 
el eae yy that of a mature man]opera have aroused lively discussion in 
FRCAPE Doan. Of f. lad. | Germany. Several years ago, Mr. J. re 


Mr. Hess returns this season to the 
position of concert-master of the-orches. Runciman, in articles published both in 


tra, and will be welcomed by many 
friends. The new second concert-master 
will be Soma Pick Steiner of Vienna. 
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talent, but he is still unknown in this 
country. Delius, who has seen many 
men and cities, sojourned for a time in 


Bo.» - 


England and America, praised his rare | 
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sers whose works will | 
be played in sal og * first time] 
are more familiar to. local -concert-} 
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CONDUCTOR OF SYMPHONY 
‘SAILS FROM BREMEN _ 
Lensua’ BOR BOSTON 2) 2) 40 ¢ 


v vil 
_ Mr. Fiedler, the new conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, sailed Tuesday on 
the Kronprinz Wilhelm of the North 
German Lloyd line from Bremen. He 
‘is due to arrive in New York next 
Tuesday, and will be met there by C, 
A. Ellis, manager of the orchestra, who 
will bring him directly to Boston. On 


the same ship with him come Edmund 
“Mueller, the new second bassoon, and 
Oscar Ludwig, the new double bass, 
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|| Mr. Noack, the new second concert- . 
| man eee is due to arrive the following 
|| week. 


| As the Symphony Orchestra will give} 
' 10 more concerts this year than it didf 
last, Mr, Ellis, the manager, has found | 
it possible ‘to meet partially the request | 
| of Cambridge for more concerts, For | 
the last several years six concerts have 
_ been given in Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
'' University, but this year the number 
' will be eight, The western trip of one 
| week, which has become a regular part 
of the year’s schedule, will come as 
_| usual the last week of January. This 
'| geason the cities to be visited are Buf- 
| falo, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis, | 
Columbus and Rochester. d 
_| The patrons of the Symphony concerts 
will give warm welcome to the news 


| that under the leadership of Mr. Fiedler 
' | the orchestra will play during the sea-) 
' gon a considerable amount of Wagner. 
' Jt is well known that Dr. Muck did not 
_'believe in putting excerpts from Wag- 
| ner’s operas into symphony programmes _ 
' and nearly the only Wagnerian music 
he conducted was at the Pension Fund 
concerts. Mr. Fiedler evidently has no 
such prejudices and in his first few 
programmes are several Wagner selec- \ 
tions—in fact on his first programme he 
has placed the overture to ‘*‘Tannhaeu- 
ser,”’ He is bringing over with him 
a number of interesting novelties. 
Among the new works which he will — 
play is an overture by Max Reger. 
This will not be published until the 
beginning of November, and the com- 69 
_ poser has given Mr, Fiedler the right of 
first performance in America. 
The prospects for the auction sales 
theve never been more favorable than 
this year. Interest in the concerts 
|}seems to be as keen as ever, and with. 
|the exceptionally attractive prospectus | | 
|}which is to be announced next week, | 
‘|a@ most successful sale is anticipated. |__ 
4The days of the auction sales are the -—- 
28th and 29th of September, and the 
Ist and 2d of October. | 
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PHONY CONCERTS 


A Decision Not to Change the Hour 





Beginning on Saturdays—Miss Farrar’s 


Summer Play and Winter Work——Blanche 


Bates Appears in a Piece After Her Heart 
—‘The Fighting Hope” as Washington 


Saw It—The Wits and “The Devil”—The 


Coming of Mischa Elman to Boston—. 


Operatic News—“Paid in Full” Liked in 
London 


After some discussion of the circum- 
stances and some inquiry into the wishes 
of the’ public of the Saturday-evening: 
concerts of the Symphony Orchestra, it. 
has been decided to make no change, for 
the new season, in the hour at which 
they begin. 


tablished eight, partly because i* is the 
customary hour for concerts in nearly 
every American city; partly because the 
tendency with other concerts here in 


The advocates of a later be-. 
zinning proposed 8.15, mstead of the es-" 


Boston last winter set toward the. later 


time; partly because the dinner-hour 
among the public of the Symphony Con- 
certs tends ‘to become later and later; 
and partly because, with those concerts 
ending at ten o’clock, fifteen minutes of 


grace was more desirable earlier than 
later in thé evening. All these seemed 
valid arguments, and the management 


of the orchestra cheerfully acknowledged 
that fifteen minutes did sometimes make 
the difference between a tranquil and 
a perturbed dinner, and the consequent 
mood in which the listener, critical or 
uncritical, came to the concert-room, 
On the other hand, inquiry disclosed 
ecarcely less valid objections to the change. 


An appreciable part of the audience on) 


Saturday nights comes from the suburbs. 
and journeys to Symphony Hall by train 
as well as by trolley. It happens that the 
trains upon which these listeners depend 
are nicely adjusted to the present hours at 
which the concerts begin and end, and that, 
unless the railroads altered their schedules 
they would be put to inconvenience. More- 
over, another appreciable part of this sub- 


urban public are unescorted women, who 


wish to be indoors as soon after ten o’clock 
as may be. The result of the balancing of. 
arguments was a decision to abide by the - 
present hour, because the urban and late- 
dining part of the audience was likely ‘to. 
suffer less inconvenience under the present 
arrangement than the suburban part would 
by the change. In practice, however,’ there 
is likely to be a happy compromise. Mr, 
Gericke was indeed as merciless’ as the 
hand of a clock. When his watch said” 
eight, at eight he began. Dr. Muck was 
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4 ithe peat of us, so that it was usuatly ten 
- minutes past eight before he took up his 

stick. By all reports, Mr. Fiedler will not 
be less kind. 


Musical News 


This season, the Symphony Orchestra 
will increase the number of its concerts in 
Sanders Theatre in Cambridge from six to 
eight. Steadily the public of these concerts 
has increased, in and out of the university, 
until there have been more applications for 
places than Seats to be sold. Hence the 
two additional concerts. 


The journey to Western cities at the end 
of January has now become a part of the 
annual routine of the Symphony Orchestra, 
and next winter it goes to Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis,. Columbus and 
Rochester. 


Reger’s newest composition is a concert 
Overture, and he has promised it to the 
Symphony Orchestra for its first perform- 
ance in America in the course of the win- 
ter. 

Mme. Calvé is to sing at least once in 
Boston this season—at an orchestral con- 
cert of French music with Mr, Albert De- 


buchy conducting and renewing his experi- 


ment of last year. 


Emmy Destinn at the Symphony Concerts 


If the company of the Metropolitan Opera 
House is finally unable to find room in a 
theatre here, we in Boston will at least hear 
in concert the most distinguished of the new 
singers that join it in November. Miss 
Emmy Destinn, it is good to announce, has 
been engaged for a pair of Symphony Con- 
certs in the course of the winter, and there 
we may at least appreciate the warmth of 
her voice and the emotional and the imagin- 
ative qualities of her singing, if not the 
force of ‘her acting. Miss Destinn, for ten 


years past one of the chief singers of the | 


Royal Opera.at Berlin, is primarily a sing- 
ing actress, with parts that range from But- 
terfly to Salome; but both in Berlin and in 
London, where she has sung for some years 
at Covent Garden, she has 
occasion in orchestral concerts. To see, 
she is dark, well-built, and not uncomely, 
with a hint—and more— of her 
‘plood in her face and figure. Her voice is a 


full, warm and expressive soprano, and she | 


uses it with an artistry that makes it serve 
the emotional ends she would gain. Last 


‘year there was new blood—and for the 


better—among the players in the orchestra. 
This year, there will 4 as a new blood 
among the soloists. * tb. 


&: 


Re-enter the Symphonies, with the 


auctioneer as the impresario. 
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| Auction Sale of $10 Seats 


The annual anaes salen of eats "las 
the season of Symphony concerts come a 
little earlier this year than usual. The sale 


of $18 seats for the public rehearsals on 
' twenty-four’ Friday afternoons will be on 


Monday, Sept: 28, beginning at ten o’clock. 
The $10 seats for the rehearsals will be sold 
on Tuesday, Sept. 29, at,the same hour. 
The sale of the $18 seats.for the concerts 
will be on Thursday, Oct. 1, while the $19 
seats for the concerts will be sold on Fri- 
day, Oct. 2. 

According to the long-established custom, 
full announcement concerning the season, 
the works to be presented and the soloists 
to appear will be made on the second Satur- 
day and Sunday preceding the sales, in the 
afternoon papers of Saturday, Sept. 19, and 
the morning papérs of Sunday, Sept. 20. 


| This year’s announcement promises to be §} 


more than ordinarily attractive. The so- 


loists engaged include only artists of the @ 
first rank, and several of them have never © 


been heard in Boston with the Sympho 
Orchestra. Rather more than usual em- 
phasis wil! be laid on the vocal features af 
the concerts, | 
Mr. Max Fiedler, the new conductor of 
the Orchestra, will sail from Bremen on 


Tuesday, Sept. 22, and is due to arrive in 


New York on the 29th. 


The season will include 110 concerts be- a 
tween the opening in Boston on Oct. 8 and fp 


9, when the first public rehearsal and the 


first concert will be given, and the close of 4 


In addi- & 
tion to the twenty-four public rehearsals & 


the season on Saturday, May 1. 


and concerts in Boston, the five monthly 
trips to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Brooklyn, and the week’s 
trip to the West, more than the usual num- 
ber of concerts will be given in New Eng- 


land. tron ' : » re . o8 


— Baston 


Symphony §Orehestra 


appeared on 


AUCTION SALE OF $18.00 
SEATS FOR THE FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON PUBLIC 
REHEARSALS AT SYM- 
PHONY HALL THIS 
MONDAY MORNING AT 
10 O'CLOCK, CONTINUING 
THROUCH THE DAY. 


for Public Re- 
hearsals Tomorrow, TUESDAY. Auction 
Sale of $18 Seats for Concerts THURSDAY, 
Oct. 1, Auction Sale of $10 Seats for Con 
certs FRIDAY, sar Pee 


‘iis ha. the ‘wales pop a ota up rey: 


Auction of Seats for Symphony 
Rehearsals 


Maximum Was 
Reached 


Last Year's 


Not 


uiively Bidding Throughout the. 


Morning 


Sale Is to Be Continued During the 


Week 


r~ ‘. -_—-—_—- ¢* 1 $ er x q AL 
* ~~ : / _ o , ‘ 
~~ 


Two santa, Nos. 18 and 19, in the centre 
of Row @Q in Symphony Hall, which 
sold today at a premium of $71, proved to 
be less by nine dollars than the ‘highest 


. premium paid correspondingly at last sea- 


son’s sale of seats for the Friday afternoon 
public renearsals of the Symphony Orches- 
tra. The sale opened this morning at ten 
o’clock, and only the seats for which $18 
is the face value were offered for sale. 
There was ubout the usual throng of people 
present as bidders or merely as interested 
onlookers. ‘The ticket brokers, including 
Messrs... Herrick,.. Burke ..fof Connolly & 
Burke), Wadsworth,’ “Pratt Heard - and 
others were all on hand and, as is their 
custom, were in a group by themselves in 
the very front row. Tney were frequent bid- 
ders for good places and at times the com- 
petition for seats was limited to merely ‘two 
of these brokers. All evidently had many 
commissions to execute for regular patrons 
of these concerts. 

AS usual, Walter Jackson acted as auc- 
tioneer. The opening sale, beginning with 
seats Nos, 1, 2, etc., in Row A, was made at 
a premium of $8.50, as against a premium of 
$5 Yast year. 
miums ranged from the first sale up to as 
high as $19.50. 


$10, as the lowest, to $22.50, as the highest 
premiums. Row D created livelier bidding, 


and prices secured were from $12 to $41, , 


which was paid for two centre seats, one of 
which was an end one. First Sales in Row 
E were made at $19, the lowest in this row, 
in which Mr. Herrick was an active and fre- 
quent buyer, and as ‘high at $58 premium 
was paid for a centre end seat. 
began with sales at $20.50 for four seats, 
and prices averaged around $30 to $33, with 
$43 as the top price. The ‘bidding was 
brisk And spirited, and after the first sale 
here the bids started at $25. 

At this point one could secure excellent 
places at prices below some of those pre- 
viously given, and in Row G the premiums 
were from $22 to $47 for seats in tne centre 
aisie. For the next row the bids began at 


' for Nos. 18 and 19, the highest price of tk 
Last year $80 was the highé at 


Dis a a we eee - 


hall. 


and then fell off to $23.50. There Was 8 tf 
competition in Row I, and many places s 


at from $43 to $49, although as “low as $ 
, ‘was accepted for some seats 
$68 was paid in Row J for a single a “ 


As high 


seat in tne centre aisle, and in this row | : $2 
was the lowest price. 

It looked when a man bought seat -} 
18 in Row K at $70 as if that would be 4 
top price, and he paid a like premium » 
the next seat, No. 19, buying them 
rately. This sale was eclipsed, howell Y, 
when Row Q was reached and $71 was pa ia 


Nae 
«Bee 


visite 


forenoon, 
price at the opening sale. Row L igs. a 
favorite section, judged from the lively bid-- 
ding, yet prices ranged only from $30.50 to. 
$45 and back to $25. 
seemed equally popular with buyers, a 


prices were from a little below $380 to as, 


high as $59 in these rows. By this time the. 


hall had thinned out considerably and many 


ladies, who always predominate over men 


at these public sales, had left the hall, poss 


sibly because it was nearing the usual hour 


for luncheon. sf Se 


All in all, the demand for seats was ex-— 
cellent, and the prices seemed to average | 
about those of last year. 
ium paid the face price of the seats, 
had to be added, 
After 
sumed this afternoon, beginning with places 
well back in about the middle part of the 
New bidders assembled, while some. 


$18, 


of those present at the morning session rée- 
/turned to again try their luck in bidding, — 
The $10 seats for the Friday rehearsals will 
be sold at the hall on Tuesday, beginning — 


In this front row the pre- | 


In Row B they ranged from | 
$12.50 to $23 premiums, and in C ran from | 


Row F | 


j the 


at ten o’clock. 


BiG DEMAND FOR 
SYMPHONY. SEATS 


First Day’s Sale Results in Disposal 


of 1652 Seats, Two Bringing 
a Premium of $71 Each, 
the Highest. 
a hs 7 Saft. 29,1708 


When Walter Jackson, atctioneer, 
“knocked down” the last seat put on 
sale at Symphony Hall yesterday for 
Boston Symphony concerts, he | 
brought to a close the most successful | 
first day’s sale in many years. From 
10 in the morning until 5.45 in the even- 
ing the sale continued, with a. half 
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Rows M, N, O and ie 


To each prem- : 


it must be remembered. i 
a recess for luncheon the sale was re- 
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‘hour's intermission at 1.30, and: alto- | @7q BH 
gether 1652 seats were disposed of at} \} | L 


premiums which averaged about the 
same as last year. 

The highest premium paid was $72 
each for two seats, Nos. 18 and 19 of 


row 9 down stairs, which was less by 
nine dollars than the highest premium 
paid last season, The day’s sale was 
completed in record time, twenty-three 
minutes quicker than last year, and a 
remarkable feature was the smoothnéss 
with which it proceeded. Those im 
charge say that not a single mistake 


‘was made throughout the whole day. 


) 
| 


| 


' 
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_ Attendance Is Large. 

The attendance was, if anything larg< 
er than last year, when Mr. Jackson 
started the sale at 10 o’clock, and it was 
noticeable that many of the bidders, 
a large majority of whom were women, 


'stayed until the last seat was sold. Tha 
bidding, while at times animated, was 
not unusually spirited. The usual num-« 


ber of ticket brokers was present 
occupying seats near the front of thé 
stage, and they evidently had numer- 
ous commissions for regular patrons. 
At times the bidding was confined ta 
two of the brokers, while occasionally 


an outside bidder had the temerity to 


plats o 


stay a broker ‘past his limit and outbid 
him. At such sallies there was gener- 
ally a smile of amusement among th@ 
other bidders. 

A large bulletin board, with sectional 
all the $18 seats for the Friday 
afternoon rehearsals, which were the 
only ones sold yesterday, was placed 
on the stage, and as Auctioneer Jack- 
son called the seats sold George Harts- 
horn, the head usher and ticket taker at 
Symphony. Hall, marked them off the 
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(Highest Price Bid at Rehear- 


sal Ticket Sale $20 Less 
Than Last Year. 


PO Qi ey of J 


Seventy-one dollars was the highest 
premium paid for a seat at yesterday’s 
auction sale of rehearsal tickets for the 
Boston Symphony orchestra season. This 
premium was bid for an aisle seat in row 
K by a broker for a Boston man. The 
amount is less by $20 than the highest 
premium paid at last year’s sale, but the 
average yesterday was fully as good as 
that of a twelvemonth ago. 


The orchestra this year, as usual, will 


give 24 public rehearsals and 24 cone 
certs, and yesterday’s was the first of a 
series Of auctions which dispose of the 
$18 and $10 seats for both rehearsals 
and concerts. 
There were about 200 present in the 
hall when Auctioneer Jackson knocked 
down seat No, 1 in row A. Among them 
were several well known society people, 
numbers of musical students, music lov- 
ers and well to do persons, sitting beside 
the footmen or butlers of their neigh- 
bors, who had been sent to purchase 


|Seats for their employers, together with 
| Plainly dressed folks, who probably had 


mprovised office at the right side of | 


the hall and secured their tickets. 


Bidding Becomes Lively. 

The first seat sold, No. 1 in Row Ag 
went at a premium of $8.50, which waa? 
$3.50 more than last year. Other premi- 
ums in this row ranged as high as 
$19.50. As the seats further back were 


put up, the bidding became livelier, 
reaching premiums of $41 in row D anil 
$58 in row E. One seat in row K 
brought a premium og $70, which was 
the top price until the two seats in 
were sold at $71. The bidding was 
spasmodic throughout, and seats ad- 
joining those which brought a _ big 
premium often went at a far less price. 
There was seldom a hitch in the bid- 
ding, and even in the balcony it was 
lively at times, premiums of as high ad 
being secured for choice seats there. 
This morning at 10 o’clock the 910 
seats for the Friday afternoon rehears- 
als, 412 in number, will be placed on 
‘gale. The sale will continue on Thurs- 
day and Friday, when the $18 and the 
$10 seats for the Saturday evening con~- 
certs will be sold. 


I a you get your Symphony seat? 
| And are you proud because you had to 
bid the biggest premium in the hall, 
} Se Spice tagteaceand yourself because you 
achieved suc ' he 
hese @ bargain? 3.4. Sake. 0/56 


| 


lat, while the buyers stepped to the Saved for months 


| to secure the sum 
necessary for a ticket with its premium. 

If any one supposed that an $18 seat 
could be purchased for that price he was 
soon undeceived. The very first seat, 
undesirable because it was so near the 
bass instruments, brought .$8.50 as a 
premium. 

A small group of men sat on the left 
hand side of the hall, and these the auc- 
tioneer’ watched sharply. They were 
ticket brokers, most of them with com- 
missions to purchase certain seats, and 
some of them purchased for their own 
profit. A large number of seats were 
bought in by the brokers, but they were 
obliged to pay good prices for them. 

The first four rows were quickly dis- 
posed of, because there was no great de- 
sire to be so close to the band. They 
brought, however, an average of about 
$18 premium, Seat 19 in row E was 
wanted by several people, and was 
quickly bid up to $58. “More than 100 
seats were sold before that figure was 
reached again. In rows H, T,. bee ee 
M, N, O many seats were sold at be- 
tween $60 and $70. 

Mrs. John L. Gardner visited the hall 
early in order to see that her agent se+ 
cured her regular seats. She got them, 
but paid one of the big premiums. The 
rows in the centre of the hall brought 
the highest prices, averaging around $35. 
The back rows sold at from $20 to $25 
premium. Some of the desirable seats 
in the balcony brought premiums of over 
$40, and all brought good prices. 

Today the $10 seats will be auctioned. 
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-Ten-Dollar Seats for Symphony Re- 


hearsals Sold at Figures Below Those 
of Last Year 
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Premiums ranged today from $28, as! the 
highest, down to $9 as the minimum price 
for the remaining seats for the public re- 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra on Friday. afternoons the coming sea- 
son. These prices..were lower than the 
maximum and minimum premiums at last 
year’s corresponding sale, when the prices 
were. $8650 and $18 as the highest anu 
lowest respectively. Many sales’ today 
were made below the premiums secured 
last vear, 


Symphony Hall was continued there today. 


Yesterday the higher-priced seats, of the | 


face value of $18, were sold and today 


those of the face value of $10 were offered. - 


To this price all premiums bid were 4d. 
ded. The attendance was far smaller than | 
| en Monday and.it thinned out noticeably 


long before the .conclusion of the sale. This 
gave opportunity for those who remained 
to pick up some excellent seats at fair 
prices, places fully as desirable, from a 
music lover’s viewpoint, as those for which 
much higher premiums, comparatively, 
were paid on Monday. | 

The $10 seats sold today, included. eight 
full rows and one broken row on the floor, 
a‘l under the first balcony, together witi 
four rear rows in the centre of the first 


, 
baleony, seats which are under the second . 


balcony. The sale opened with disposal of 
seats on the floor in row KK. The first 


sales were made at $24 and in this row the 


premiums ran up to $27.50 and as low as 
In row LL the prices ranged from 
$20 to $25, and in the next row, MM, they 
were from $16, as the lowest premium, ‘0 


a 
~ 
. 

5 
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$28 as the highest, and this was the top — 


price of the day’s sales. In the row di- 
rectly behind, NN, the range was from 
$15.50. to $19, the last figure for seats: fully 
as good-as those for $28 in the row ahead. 
Through succeeding rows the prices fel: 
cff some, running from $14 to $17.50 in 
OO and from $11 to $17 in PP, while 
in QQ $14 was paid for some seats and 
others sold as low as $7.50 and $6 in RR, 
where $11 was the highest premium. This 
completed the .futl rows of seats on the 
floor of the hall, leaving only a half dozen 


| grouped in the extreme right and left-hand 


corners, in row 


SS, which ranged from 


| $6.50 to a dollar less. | 


The first balcony seats brought out more 


| spirited demand, and the ticket brokers, in 
their accustomed front seats, took a hand 
| here. 


Row FE is the first of the $10 seats, 
and the sales began at $17, fell to $15.50, 
reached $24 in the middle of the row, and 
went down to $18, with final sales at $19. 
The average was around $21. Row F 


showed sales as high as $21.50 and as low | 
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$16 and $1 


as. the extreme: premiums,” 
with $13.50 as the highest price reached in, 
Row H and $10 as the lowest. This is the 
last full row in the rear of the first .balq 
cony and the odd seats in Row I, six in’ 
each corner of the hall, brought for ‘the 
most part $10, with $8.50 as the lowest 
price. Last year these same seats did not 
sell under $20 premium, with $21.50 as the 


This — 


highest price paid, showing a big fall in’ 
Pag oe | 


part of the hall. 1 
It was in the balcony that last oo 


a r 


top price of $36.50, was. reached, as aga rst) 
$23 in Row E today, as the highest prey 
mium in the baleony. Last year, the pre” 
miums reached $27 in rows KK and LiL on; 
the floor, as against $27.50 and $25 respect=_ 
ively this year. The odd corner seats -In’ 
Row 8S, which today sold at $5.50 to $6.50) 


The sale which opened on Monday in. brought $13, $13.50 and $14 a year ago.” ‘ieee 


On Thursday morning the, $18 seats for 


the Saturday evening concerts will be sold) 
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and on Friday the $10 seats wil be offered, 


PREMIUM OF $51 PAID | 


Sale of Seats for Symphony 
Concerts in 
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Good Places Obtainable at - Fair 
Prices aa 
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Some Ticket Brokers Paid High 
Rates Re. 


‘ 


Tomorrow Offers a Final Opportunity 
Buy 


‘ile et .t, (Ot 

Because two men sitting beside eaghy 
other in Symphony Hall, this morning, We 
bent upon securing the same pair Of SC@ERey 
Nos. 18 and 19 in Row N on the floors 
the hall, the premium was run up tO 9@ee 
at which one of the two bought themey 
places. Seat No. 18 is an end one, on tH 
centre aisle. ‘The rival bidders may haya, 
been friends and possibly they. merely By 
chance sat beside each other, but their DiGe 
ding was carried on, dollar by dollar, Des, 
tween the two in a most friendly way. Ne 
one else entered into this competition. | 
was the record price of the premiums pe 
for floor seats for the Saturday ever 
concerts of the Boston Symphony OPeEs 
tra. Only the $18 seats were on sale, 
day, hence tiifs price had to be added 
all premiums paid. This makes thé @ 


seats mentioned at $51 premium stand )® 


buyer at $138, or $6 for each ticket. 4 
The attendance at this sale was lat 
than on any previous days at the bé@ 
ning, and it was noticed that far mor 
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gether 1652 seats were disposed of at | 


premiums which averaged about the | 


game as last year. 
The highest premium paid was $70 
each for two seats, Nos. 18 and 19 of 


row 9 down stairs, which was less by 
nine dollars than the highest premium 
paid last season, The day’s sale was 
completed in record time, twenty-three 
minutes quicker than last year, and a 
remarkable feature was the smoothnéss 
with which it proceeded. Those in 
charge say that not a single mistake 


was made throughout the whole day. 


} 
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. Attendance Is Large. 
The attendance was, if anything larg< 
er than last year, when Mr. Jackson 
started the sale at 10 o’clock, and it was 


‘noticeable that many of the bidders, 


a large majority of whom were women, 
stayed until the last seat was sold. Ths 


bidding, while at times animated, wag 
not unusually spirited. The usual num« 


ber of ticket brokers was present 
occupying seats near the front of tha 


stage, and they evidently had numer«~ 
ous commissions for regular patrons. 
At times the bidding was confined ta 
two of the brokers, while occasionally 


an outside bidder had the temerity toa 


plats o 


stay a broker ‘past his limit and outbid 
him. At such sallies there was gener- 
ally a smile of amusement among the 
other bidders. 

A large bulletin board, with sectional 
al] the $18 seats for the Friday 
afternoon rehearsals, which were tha 
only ones sold yesterday, was placed 
on the stage, and as Auctioneer Jack- 
son called the seats sold George Harts- 
horn, the head usher and ticket taker at 
Symphony. Hall, marked them off the 

lat, while the buyers stepped to the 


| 
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Highest Price Bid at Rehear- 


Sal Ticket Sale $20 Less 
Than Last Year. 


r ? i ae , 4 
Seventy-one dollars was’ the ‘highest 
premium paid for a seat at yesterday’s 
auction sale of rehearsal tickets for the 
Boston Symphony orchestra season. This 
premium was bid for an aisle Seat in row 
K by a broker for a Boston man, The 
amount is less by $20 than the highest 
premium paid at last year’s sale, but the 
average yesterday was fully as good as 
that of a twelvemonth ago. 
The orchestra this year, as usual, will 


sive 24 public rehearsals and 24 cone 
certs, and yesterday’s was the first of a 
rae Bh tegen, Which dispose of the 
re ane seats < c 
Aah Ramet eats for both rehearsals 
There were about 200 present in the 
hall when Auctioneer Jackson knocked 
down seat No. 1 in row A. Among them 
were several well known society people 
numbers of musical Students, music lov- 
ers and well to do persons, sitting beside 
the footmen or butlers of their neigh- 
bors, who had been sent to purchase 


|seats for their employers, together with 


Saved for months 


mprovised office at the right side of | 


the hall and secured their tickets. 


Bidding Becomes Lively. 

The first seat sold, No. 1 in Row A, 
went at a premium of $8.50, which waa 
$3.50 more than last year. Other premi- 
ums in this row ranged as high as 
$19.50. As the seats further back were 


put up, the bidding became livelier, 
reaching premiums of $41 in row D and 
$58 in row E. One seat in row K. 
brought a premium og $70, which was 
the top price until the two seats in 4 
were sold at $71. The bidding was 
spasmodic throughout, and seats ad- 
joining those which brought a big 
premium often went at a far less price. 
There was seldom a hitch in the bid- 
ding, and even in the balcony it was 
lively at times, premiums of as high ag 

being secured for choice seats there. 
This morning at 10 o’clock the $10 
seats for the Friday afternoon rehears- 
als, 412 in number, will be placed on 
‘gale. The sale will continue on Thurs- 
day and Friday, when the $18 and the 
$10 seats for the Saturday evening con~ 
certs will be sold. 


ie Did you get your symphony seat? 
| ne are you proud endhings nas aa te 

id the biggest premium in the hall 
or congratulating yourself because you 
achieved such a bargain? Wasbe Sct: t0/A¢ 
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plainly dressed folks, who probably had 


to secure t s 
necessary for a ticket with its bs a 

If any one Supposed that an $18 seat 
could be purchased for that price he was 
Soon undeceived. The very first seat 
b> gh gr because it was so near the 
ass Strum & 5 
ste hey ents, brought $8.50 as a 

A small group of men sat 
hand side of the hall, and hase he Bia 
tioneer watched Sharply. They were 
ticket brokers, most of them with com- 
missions to purchase certain seats and 
some of them purchased for their own 
profit. A large number of seats were 
bought in by the brokers, but they were 
obliged to pay good prices for them, 

The first four rows were quickly dis- 
posed of, because there was no great de- 
sire to be so close to the band. They 
brought, however, an average of about 
$18 premium, Seat 19 in row E was 
wanted by several people, and was 
quickly bid up to $58. More than 100 
seats were sold before that figure was 
reached again. In rows Bue’ he. we ee 


M, N, O many seats wer  be- 
tween $60 and’ 870. ere sold at be 
rs. John L. Gardner visited the 

early in order to see that her ae toe 
cured her regular seats. She got them, 
but paid one of the big premiums. The 
rows in the centre of the hall brought 
the highest prices, averaging around $35. 
The back rows sold at from $20 to $25 
premium. Some of the desirable seats 
in the balcony brought premiums of over 
$40, and all brought good prices. 


Today the $10 seats will be auctioned. 
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| Seats on the floor 
| Sales were made at $24 and in this row the 
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‘Ten-Dollar Seats for Symphony Re- 


hearsals Sold at Figures Below Those 
of Last Year 


“S > TUR Aa te 


Premiums ranged today from $28, as’ the 
highest, down to $9 as the minimum price 
for the remaining seats. for the public re- 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra on Friday. afternoons the coming sea- 
son, These prices..were lower than the 
maximum and minjmum premiums at last 
year’s corresponding sale, when the prices 
were. $3650 and $18 as the highest anu 
lowest respectively. Many sales’ today 
wére made below the premiums secured 
last vear, 
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The sale which opened on Monday in 


Symphony Hall was continued there today. 


Yesterday the higher-priced seats, of the | 
face value of $18, were sold and today | 


those of the face value of $10 were offered. 
To this price all premiums bid were ad- 


en Monday and_,it thinned out noticeably 
long before the .conclusion of the sale. This 
gave opportunity for those who remained 
to pick up some excellent seats at fair 
prices, places fully as desirable, from a 
music lover’s viewpoint, as those for which 
much higher premiums, comparatively, 
were paid on Monday. a 

The $10 seats sold today, included. eight 


The attendance was far smaller than | 


full rows and one broken row on the floor, | 


a‘l under the first balcony, together with 
four rear rows in the centre of the first 
baleony, seats which are under the second 
balcony. The sale opened with disposal of 
in row KK. The first 


premiums ran up to $27.50 and as low as 
In row LL the prices ranged from 
$20 to $25, and in the next row, MM, they 
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were from $16, as the lowest premium, *o | 


$28 as the highest, and this was the top 
price of the day’s sales. In the row di- 
rectly behind, NN, the range was from 
$15.50. to $19, the last figure for seats fully 
as good-as those for $28 in the row ahead. 
Through succeeding rows the prices fel: 
cff some, running from $14 to $17.50 in 
OO and from $11 to $17 in PP, while 
in QQ@ $14 was paid for some seats and 
others sold as low as $7.50 and $6 in RR, 
where $11 was the highest premium. This 
completed the fu':l rows of seats on the 


_ floor of the hall, leaving only a half dozen 


grouped in the extreme right and left-hand 
corners, in row $88, which ranged from 
| $6.50 to a dollar less. 


The first balcony seats brought out more . 


spirited demand, and the ticket brokers, in 
their accustomed front seats, took a hand 
here. Row E is the first of the $10 seats, 
and the sales began at $17, fell to $15.50, 
reached $24 in the middle of the row, and 
went down to $18, with final sales at $19. 
The average was around $21. Row 


| at which one of the two bought thet a 


t ? lg 1e ) 


record of sales) 
2.50 as. the extreme premium 
with $13.50 as the highest price reached in 
Row H and $10 as the lowest. This is the” 
last full row in the rear of the first .bal 


Wi, i 


G, had a rec 


af y f 
ow AP : 
” Tock $Y, 


yar 


J & “4 
Py 
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part of the hall. | es. 
It was in the balcony that last years: 
top price of $26.50, was reached, as against: 


i 


$23 in Row E today, as the highest pre= 
mium in the balcony. Last year, the ores! 
miums reached $27 in rows KK and LL on 
the floor, as against $27.50 and $25 respect 
ively this year. The odd corner seats -in’ 
Row 8S, which today sold at $5.50 to $6.5 0, 
brought $13, $13.50 and $14 a year ago,” a 

On Thursday morning the, $18 seats for 
the Saturday evening concerts will be soi@ 
and on Friday the $10 seats wil be offer 
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PREMIUM OF $51 PAID — 
Sale of Seats for Symphony 
Concerts ee 


Pe 
‘ie 


Good Places Obtainable -at - F i 


p ; tm 
Pe: 


’ Some Ticket Brokers Paid H sh 


Rates 


Tomorrow Offers a Final Opportunity t, 
iO et. t. 19@ + 
Because two men sitting beside eae 

other in Symphony Hall, this morning, Ne : 
bent upon securing the same pair of seats,” 
Nos. 18 and 19 in Row N on the floor OF 
the hall, the premium was run up t $e 


: 


*e . 
a Nn Ver 


| 


places. Seat No. 18 is an end one, on they 
centre aisle. ‘The rival bidders may have, 
been friends and possibly they. merely By 
chance sat beside each other, but their t 1d 
ding was carried on, dollar by dollar, .. Be, 
tween the two in a most friendly way, No 
one else entered into this competition. BR 
was the record price of the premiums paa@) 
for floor seats for .the Saturday -evenue 
concerts of the Boston Symphony © " 
tra, Only the $18 seats were on sale% 
day, hence this price had to be added ite 
all premiums paid. This .makes the twe 
seats mentioned at $51 premium stand #h 
buyer at $138, or $60 for each ticket. Beh i's 
The attendance at this sale was latg 
than on any previous days at the Deg) 


F od 
showed sales as high as $21.50 and as low | ning, and it was noticed that far mol 





é 


OP ne ae le Oe 


‘day, when the Friday rehearsa! tickets were 


jsold. Except in some instances . where 
‘ticket brokers desired special places for 
patrons who perhaps’ have occupied the 
game seats many seasons and desire them 
‘at almost any cost, the prices paid were 


‘not so high, relatively, as those paid for the 
, ame places when the rehearsal tickets were 


offered. 

- At the opening, in Row A, the first sale 
was at $4, and $6.50 was the top price here. 
In B the range was from $3 to $8, centre, 
and back to $3 at the extreme left hand of 
‘the hall. Row C ran from $3.50 to $10.50 
and then back to $3, and Row D showed 
about the same figures. In Row E, good 
seats went for $3.50, and otners brought as 
high as $13.50, which was the highest price 
paid, also in the next section, F, where 
several seats sold at $6 and some as low 
as $4. 


When Row G was reached, the bidding 
‘lost some of the apathy which had marked 


4t up to about that time, and here the 
prices began at $7, reached as high as 
$18.50 and fell oft to $6 at the end of the 
row. Many good seats sold here at $7 and 
$9, and thereabout. In H about the same 
premiums were paid, and in J] the range 
was from $5.50 up io $15.50. Always, the 
@entre seats brought the highest prices, 


with lower-ones at each end of any row. 


Rows J and K showed good demand for 
seats, yet prices were on the average be- 
low those of preceding rows. 

-It was noticeable that when 
broker purchased, it frequently was at the 
top price of the row and that private buy- 


‘ers in taking seats immediately adjoining 
secured them for many dollars less pre- 
mium, In Row Kk this was illustrated when 
‘some seats sold for $11.50 and a broker paid 
$18.50 for the next six, taking four and two 
‘seats. and someone, not a broker, secured 


the very next seats for $18, and equally 
good ones, too. In Row L the same condi- 
tion was found in a jump from a sale at 
$12 for centre seats to a premium of $20.50 
which a broker paid for the next four in 
erder with $18.50 for three more, and the 
next sale was at $10. As high as $28 was 
paid in M, where the first four seats in 
the row sold for $9.50. They are consid- 
ered an excellent Jocation. Other premi- 
ums here were $26, $24.50, $18 and less. 

It was in Row N that people showed keen 
interest when the middle of the row was 
yeached. The first seats went for $9, and 
when four in the centre had sold at $18, the 
two rival bidders referred to held the bid- 
ding to themselves till one withdrew after 
the other had gone to $51. 


Row O began 


| with adjoining 
seats going at $9. 


.P’s and Q’s, to paraphrase the old saying, 
and they bought many good places. The 


from $12 to $25— 


a ticket- 


The adjoining | 
“Seats, equally good, sold for $16. Others in 
“this section sold as high as $35 and as low 
/as $8, at the extreme left. 
_ at $8, reached $35 in the middle, fell off to 
' $16 and recovered to $31, 


. $25 and back to $9 in Re 
and from $8 to $27 and back to $7 


In R the prices ran from $8 at the opening © 
up to as high at $30, and the end seats sold 
at $9.50. Row S showed a range of from $9 
to $25.50 and a fall to $9. At this point the 
sale progressed with lower premiums on 


the average, and those still remaining in 
the hall, which had by now thinned out, 
could secure excellent seats at moderate 
premiums. On Friday morning the re- 
maining seats in the hall, the $10 places 
hse Saturday evening concerts, will go on 
sale. 
vinuedeuaticpieiiliniitiaia 


PHONY SALES 


Tickets for Orchestra’s Saturday Evening 
Concerts Sell at Reasonable Premiums 


~~ f 
J ww oe : . 
| , ee | . = 4 - $ ! 


It was possible today to buy seats for 


the Saturday evening concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at 4 premium of 


only fifty cents, which added to the face 


value of the tickets, $10, makes the coveted 


ecard cost the holder $10.50, which for 


‘twenty-four concerts is less than fifty cents 


for each evening. This is all the more re-~- 
markable when it is remembered that such 
soloists as Paderewski, Miss Emmy Des- 


tinn, Emil Sauer, Gabrilowitsch, Josef Lhé- 


vinne, Mme. Berta Morena and others are 
to be heard the coming season in connéc- 


tion with the world-famed orchestra. The 
sales at half a dollar were in rear rows of 
the second balcony, centre. 


Today the final one in this season’s series 


of sales by auction took place in Symphony 
Hall and the attendance was larger than on 
previous days. 
evenings were the only ones remaining un- 
gold. These began with seats in row KK, 
on. the floor, where the premiums ranged 
from. $12 to $18. 


The $10 seats for Saturday 


In the next row they sold 
at $10 and up to $15.50, while in MM, a 


much-favored row for the Friday rehear- 
gals, the premiums were from $7.50 to $10, 
~@nd in NN from $6.50 to $8. They gradu- 
ally crept downward, till in row RR many 
sold for $2.50, and the last row, SS, grouped 


in sets of half a dozen in the right and left- 
hand corners, sold for $2. For the Friday 
performances these brought considerably 


higher prices. 


The places in the first and second balco- 


nies aroused more interest and higher pre- 
miums prevailed. The centre of the first 


balcony was sold first, beginning with Row 
BE, where the prices ranged from $10 to 


$15.50 and back to $9. In F they were lower 
and in G $5 was the lowest and $8 the high- 
est rate. paid. The next row, H, showed 
sales as low as $3.50 and at this price and 
$4 fine seats could be' secured, as they could 
in Row I, where sales were as low as $3 
‘for the corner places: , 


The brokers were awake to mind their ; rtp -<pigth 


This completed this 


The right-hand side seats of the second 


baleony next were offered and prices took 


on more activity. Beginning with a sale 


at $10, prices reachéd $21, with ‘purcnases 


? 


Jat that figure and a little below it by ‘ticket 


a 


“prokers. The lowest price in this row was 
$8.50. The second row began at $8.50, with 
‘next sales at $14.50 and a falling off to as 
Jow as $4 for the final seat, No. 52. Tne 
left-hand of the second balcony showed a 
‘range of from $10, as the opening sale for 
‘geats directly over the stagé, up to $16.50, 
‘with final sales at $7. The second or wall 
row here opened at $7.50, reached $12, and 
‘by half dollars fell to as low as $5. 

Seats in the centre of the second balcony 
brought less than those on the sides. The 
first seat, in Row A, sold for $6.50, and the 
next pair went for $6, and gradually as 
high as $11 was reached for centre seats, 
and at the extreme left of the row $6 was 
the premium paid. Most sales in this 
front row averaged about $8. Music lovers, 
‘students and the like were ready buyers 
today at this sgle, and the ticket brokers 
seemed less eager to secure seats than they 
thave been at previous sales this week. 


' When final rows in the centre of the second 
| balcony were reached the premiums dropped 
| to as low as fifty cents. 


Many music lovers 
prefer these seats, even if they have to 
pay higher premiums for them. 


SYMPHONY SEAT AUCTION. 
Premiums Fall Below Oaecoran. for 


Other Years; Some Seats Unsold, 


concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra fell below the records of other 


years at the auction yesterday morn- 
ing and some seats were left unsold. _ 
he bidding was for the regulation 
$10 seats. and the highest premium paid 
during the sale was $21. This did not 
come up to the premiums paid for sim- 
ilar seats at Friday afternoon concerts, 
| which brought as high as $27.50. 

' The seats at auction included the 
rows back of J on the floor, those back 
of E in the first balcony and the en- 
tire second balcony, The sale began 
with a good number of persons pres- 
ent, but the highest premium paid for 
'a seat on the floor was only $13, and 
$15.56 was the highest for a seat in the 
first balcony. Spirited bidding was only 
seen when the auction of the front row 
sests in the second balcony began, It 
was one of these seats that brought a 
premium of $21. 

After the first two or three rows of 
the second balcony were sold bidding 
became slower and the crowd melted 
away. For seats back of row D the bid- 
dinz did not go higher than 
many seats were sold at a premium of 
150 cents, When. the auction closed, the 


| 
| 
i 
Premiums for seats at Saturday night 
| 


igreater part of rows FI and G and the | 


| broken row H ‘remained unsold. Wal- 
| ‘cr Jackson was auctioneer. 


WADSWORTH SYMPHONY BUREAU 


Rehearsal and Concert Tickets For Sale 


40 STATE STREET, ROOM 47 
Telephone 4684-1 Main. 
SMWF(A) | a 26 
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= Highest Premium Paid Yesterday 


) ok Oo Ae . 
The fact that seats for 


Was $51, Against hth sabes 
“ 


he datifrday 
night concerts of the Boston Symphony 


_orchestra, 


auctioned yesterday at 


Symphony Hall, brought much lower 
premiums than seats for the Friday 


afternoon rehearsals, 


auctioned last 


Monday, is taken as evidence that the: 


Friday afternoon 
ciety occasions, 


rehearsals are S80-) 
while the Saturday | 


evening concerts are merely musical | 


events. | 
At Monday’s sale the highest pre- 


| 


$1, and _ 


it has discovered a secret motive in the ré¢ 
cent bestowal of a | 


} 


$71 for two seats. 
highest premium 


for se $51; and 
even then 

against eac 

The auction progressed a 

People sat quietly in their seats or tip- 
toed about apparently unconcerned, but 
their eyes were fixed intently upon the 
large chart upon the stage, The centre of 
the suppressed excitement was George 
Hartshorn, headusher at Symphony Hall; 
who sat at the top of a high step ladder 
ana checked off the seats as er were 
knocked down to the highest ~ bi 
Walter Jackson was auctioneer. 


. 


dder. 


Symphony Tickets 


Orders for season tickets are respect- 
fully solicited, and all such will be ex- 
ecuted with utmost care and for a small 
commission. 
and all information sent on reauest. | 


CONNELLY & BURKE 


ADAMS HOUSE PHONE. ,., 


SMW (A) pid 


Symphony Orchestra 


AUCTION 


SALE TICKET! 


24 PUBLIC REHEARSALS 
Monday, Sept. 28, $18 Seats 
Tuesday, Sept. 29, $10 Seats 
24 CONCERTS.- 
Thursday, Oct. 1, $18 Seats 
Friday, Oct. 2, $10 Seats . 
At 10 A. ay See Hall 
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The New York Evening Post fancies that: 


title, 


director,’’ upon Dr. Muck in Berlin. Pe 
Muck wants to return to America,” it says | 


vf 


Berlin,. ef cour 


Ms ite 


| “to resume the conductorship of the Bosto 
Symphony Orchestra. 


“Generalmusik= | 


de 


a 


mvt 


cannot afford to pay him as much as He 


gets over here. 


In such cases the German 


way is to secure loyaity by the pestowal of 
4- me ; ~ q % *, : 


titles.” “Arams, Ok. 4G, 
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SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Mr. MAX FIEDLER, Conductor * 


TICKET 
SALES 
TODAY 
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Auction Sale of $18 Seats for the 
Friday Afternoon Public Rehearsals at 
SYMPHONY HALL 
This (Monday) Morning, Beginning at (0 o’Clock 
Auction Sale of $10.00 Seats for Rehearsals, Tomorrow (Tuesday), at 16 A. M. 


Auction Sale of 18.00 Seats for Concerts, 
Auction Sale of 10.00 Seats for Concerts, 


Thursday, October 1, at 10 A. M. 
Friday, October 2, at 10 A. M. 


Soloists who will appear: 


Miss EN MY DESTINN 
(Royal Opera, Berlin, and Metropolitan Opera 
‘House, New York, first appearance in Boston.) 


Nime. BERTA MORENA 
(Royal Opera, Munich, and ri punegc Opera 
House, New York.) 


Miss CERVILLE-REACHE 
(Manhattan Opera House, New York) 


(first appearance in Boston) 
Nir. ALWIN SCHROEDER 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


AUCTION SALE OF $18.00 
ne SEATS FOR THE SATUR- 

_DAY EVENING CONCERTS 
: AT SYMPHONY HALL 

‘TODAY (Thursday) MORN- 
ING AT 10 O'CLOCK, 
oy CONTINUING THROUGH 
~ THE WEEK. 


t; D aiaotion Salé of $10.00 Seats for Concerts 
TOMORROW (FRIDAY), October 2. (A) 


i 


Mr. IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 
Mr. EMIL SAUER 
Mr. OSSIP CABRILOWITSCH 
Nir. JOSEF LHEVINNE 

Miss GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
Miss GERMAINE ARNAUD 


(first appearance in Boston) 


Nir. WILLY HESS and others 


A NEW VIOLINIST 


The One Vacancy in the Symphony Or- 


chestra oh, 
- Left .[6.f (gg 
The one vacancy in the ranks os the 
Symphony Orchestra for the new season 
has been filed today. It is that of second 


i FUCA Aya P 


concert master—the violinist who will share 


the first desk with Professor Hess, 
succeed Mr. Czerwonky of last year. The 
new man is Soma Pick Steiner, for six 
years concert master of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Leipsic, and then for three 
years with the orchestra of the Concert 


and 


Verein of Vienna, both noted orchestras. 


: ute or two earlier, 
due 


_ parlor 


' of lug gage. 


‘| prinz Wilhelm, 
| terday 


| German ?’’ 


| lish, 


Dr Max Fiedler Says His Programs Will Combine 
Classic and Modern Music. 


—- 


C. Lt ¥4. 14 
If Max Fiedler, 


with the Boston public as he did with 
the newspaper reporters who 


met him | 


the new leader of the’ cian, 
Svmphony orchestra, makes as big a hit | 


| 


when he arrived from New York last. | 


evening, there isn’t any question as to 
his personal popularity in this city. 
This pleasant-faced, amiable, willing 
and obliging gentleman stood the test 
of having six different questions, one 
of them in German, fired at him at 
onee, and did his best to answer each 


and therees please all hands. 


it might have been a min- 
the New York train, 
hour, entered the Back 
On hand to meet it was 


About 8:25, 


at that 


Bay station. 


| Fred R. Comee of the Symphony man- 
'agement and the press representatives. 


alight from one of the 
A. Elijis, also of the 
who assisted 
Then came 


The first to 
cars was C. 
Symphony management, 
Mrs Fiedler down the steps. 
W. E. Walter. publicity man of the 
Symphony, followed by Dr Fiedler. 
With them from New York were Kd- 
mund Mueller, the new second bassoon, 
and Oscar Ludwig, the new double | 
bassoon of the Symphony. They hail 
from Berlin. } 

Dr Fiedler is about 45 years old, yet 
you might think him a trifle older. Last | 
evening he wore a suit of dark gray, 
a neglige shirt, a bright lavender tie 
a grav soft felt hat and an overcoat. 
On his left arm there hung a huge fur 
coat and a case with canes and um- 
brellas. 3 

With his right hand he gripped a piece 
and when 


smiled benignly 


Dr Fiedler over on the Kron- 
reaching New York ye:- 
morning He had not enjoyed 
the voyage, at least the first part of 
it, one of the party with him said, and 


came 


' had not proved a very good sailor. 


‘Have a good trip?’ some one asked. 

“All right, it was all rignt,”’ 
laughing answer. 

Then another wanted to know if Dr 
Fiedler had heard the Boston symphony 


came the 


/ orchestra and he replied he had in New 


York and that he considered it the best 
in the world. 

“Is your wife with you and is she a 
was another query put. 
“My wife is with me and she is Eng- 
’ replied Dr Fiedler, as he laughed 
and pointed with his forefinger at Mrs 
Fiedler. 

“Got any children?’’ 

‘Children?’ repeated the great musi- 


| 


| 


| 


> ithe 


and then -he 
“Three, three children.’ 

“What's their names?’ was asked. 

“Well, there is Wilhelm—’’ 

‘How old is he?’’ 

‘““‘Wilhelm is 17, and there is May, she 
+e 18, and the ‘little fellow, Max, hé is 

‘‘Tlave you 
Dr medler?’’ 

“No, the younger ones are at Oxford 
bbe: my brother, who is a professor of 

German literature at Oxford university, 
and my oldest son is studying in Ger- 
_.many.’ 

“Do you vlay golf?’ questioned a re- 
porter, sizing up the case full of um- 
breilas and canes. 

“Golf?’’ and Dr Fiedler burst into an- 
other hearty laugh. “Golf? no.’’ 

If vou’ve ever felt sincerely glad of 
an opportunity of meeting a genuinely 
good-natured person you will know 
what a benefit it is to talk with Dr 
Fiedler. He didn’t want to hurry the 
process of polite inquisition one bit, and 
chatted all the way up the stairs to the 
platform above and until the carriage ~ 
was reached, allowing ample time for 
everybody to aSk anything they could 
think of. 

Wr Fiedler said his program for the 
sSympnonv concerts would be cornbina- 
tions of classic and new music, and he 
ae ntioned Prahms, Wagner, Richard 
Strauss, Grieg and a number of other 
compesers whose works would be heard 
in Boston. 

It was then explained that Dr and 
'Mrs Fiedler would at once proceed to 
Somerset for dinner; they were 


laughed again. 


brought them with you, 


/hungry, but were too considerate of the 


Heavily laden as he was he | 
| he learned | | 
| the identity of the newspaper men his], 
'smile broadened and he stopped, evi- 
| deritly to await their convenience. 


Dr 


‘monic 


reporters to intimate that fact, and— 
well, that’ was about all. 

“QO,”"’ spoke up one reporter, 
fully addressing Mr Walfer, 
some who’s who on Dr Fiedler,’ which 
request meant a desire for something | 
‘in the line of abrief biographical sketch. 

Then it was told the reporters hoy | 
Fiedler was director of the Philhar-, 
monic society of Hamburg and gave up 
the directorship of the Hamburg con- 
servatory of music t9 come.to Boston; 
how he led the chief. musical organiza: 
tions, on different occasions. in the 
leading cities of Europe; how he had 
been in the United States once before, 
directing two concerts for the Philhar- 
society of New York, thovgh 
before in Boston: how he had 
an English woman who. for- 
at Neweastle-on-Tyne, ete.” 
1ight, doctor?’ asked Mr 


Dr Fiedler laughingly re- 
the group moved 


thought- 
“sive us 


never 
married 
merly lived 

“Ts that 
Walter. 

‘“*‘T guess so,”’ 
plied, and thereupon 
toward the carriage wherein sat Mrs 
Fiedler. The doctor lifted his hat and 
the reporters theirs, and with this ex- 
change of courtesies the interview was 
-eoncluded. 


9 n 
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_ He turned to see how the others were: 
managing with the bundles and bags 
and bandboxes, and a smile to his wife 


dl lll ake conveyed his pleasure over his recep- 
“Wi ) , tion. Mrs. Fiedler is taller than her 
husband, who is not over medium 

we an height and boasts the circumference be- 


coming to a man past 40. 


Muck, Prepares to Begin 


Work Immediately. 
Hexald7 Cate 201K 


“My wife is English,” said Mr, Fied- 


Max Fiedler, Successor to Dr. ter. “Her home was in Newcastle-on- 


Tyne. 
years ago,’’ he continued, with a laugh. 


But that is a romance of 20 


“No, my wife is not musical. She is 


just—my wife.’’ This with a beaming 
smile at her. “‘She was with me before 
when I came to America, She has trav- 
elled almost everywhere with me, We 
have three children,’ he asserted, with 


‘Max Fiedler stepped from tne train at much emphasis on the number. 


the Back Bay station last evening 


“There is Wilhelm, he is a German col- 


A lege boy, 17 years old. Our younger 
eager to begfn his work as successor to children, my daughter May 13 years old, 
Dr. Karl Muck in conducting the Bos- and Max, who is 10 years old and named 


z0n Symphony orchestra, 
“You expected to see me come down 


after me—they are with my brother 


George at Oxford, England. He is pro- 


fessor of German literature in the uni- 


the steps waving a baton, perhaps,” he versity. You think I should bring them 


gaid to the reporters. His arms were 
full of fur-collared coats, ambrellas, 
and other travelling paraphernalia, The 
conductor had come prepared for any 
sort of weather. 
' Charles A. Ellis, manager of the 
orchestra, was the first to grasp the 
newcomer’s hand and passed on to re- 
coive:-Mrs. Fiedler. Mr. Fiedler declared 
that they had a fairly good passage, 
landing in New York in the morning. 
They came from the qgnetropolis on the 
8 o’clock train. 

“Now we are hungry,’ he con- 
cluded. 

First Visit to Boston. 

Tt was suggested that he try the | 
article that comes first on Boston 
bill-of-fare—baked beans. . | 

“What is that? Is it good?” he re- 
sponded with a ready spirit. 

“You have never been in Boston be- | 
fore if you don’t know beans.” | 

“No, this is my first visit to Boston. | 
I was in New York two years and a | 
half ago, when I conducted two con- | 
certs for the Philharmonic Society. | 
On that visit I heard the Boston Sym-| 
phony orchestra play, Dr. D’Indy con- | 
ducting, and I thought then I should) 


like to be its conductor, for it was, 
and remains, the best orchestra I have 
ever heard. 
' “Yes,” he went on in answer ‘to an- | 
‘other question, “I am a pianist, and) 
‘possibly I shall give some chamber. 
‘concerts. I do not know yet. I am. 
‘anxious to begin’ work. Possibly I 
‘shall hold a rehearsal this week,”’ 

He was told that the orchestra was 
taking part in the Worcester musical 
festival and was interested to know 
that Mr. Kneisel was conducting. 
Learning that Worcester was only 40 
miles away, he said he would like to 
go down, but that he shas a great 
many things to attend to here. 


with me? Next year, perhaps; we shall 
see. They might become Americans— 
$0?" 

Other Musicians with Him. 

On the same steamer and train with 
the conductor came Oscar Ludwig, 
double bass. violinist, and Edmund 
Meuller, who plays the big bassoon, 
both of Berlin. They were engaged for 
the orchestra by Dr. Muck. 

In order to become head of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, Mr. Fiedler resigned the: 
directorship of the Hamburg Conserva- 


tory of Music. For the last five years 
he has also led the Philharmonia So- 
elety of Hamburg, Under his leadership 
patrons of the Symphony here will hear |, 
the works of many modern composers, | 
notably Richard Strauss. He was grad-| 
uated from the Hostein school in Leipsic 
in 1880, and since then he has con- 
ducted in nearly every large city in 
Europe. 


| SYMPHONY PLANS. | 

‘ . | 

New Conductor for Orchestra Sails 
from Bremen Sept, 23, 
| . ——— feltver 

On Tuesday morning Symphony Hall | 
will be invaded for the annual house- 
cleaning which marks the beginning of 
every season, and on Oct. 9 the first 
public rehearsal of the orchestra will be 
given, with a new conductor, Max 
Fiedler of Hamburg, on the podium. Mr. 
Fiedler sails from Bremen on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. on Sept. 22, and is due to ar- 
rive in New York () tiicc 23tu. 

The seasen will be an exacting one for | 
the orchestra, a total of 110 concerts, 
having bee. scheduled, to be given be- | 
tween Oct. } and May 1. In addition to 
the usual number of concerts, many 
more will e given in New England than 
has been -he custom in the last several 


years. The first rehearsal is called for 
Morday, Qct, % - 
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| Praise for His Men and a Word for 


. work. 
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Boston’s New Conductor in 


New York 


He Talks of His Plans and About 
Composers 


Himself 


His Admiration for Strauss, Wagner and 
Bralims 


' 


Specia] to the Transcript: 
New York, Sept. 29—Max Fiedler, the 
new conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, arrived where today on the 
North German Lloyd steamer Kronprinz 
Wilhelm. Mr, Fiedler is a quiet man, 
and that he is without the least ostenta- . 
tion was plain in the lack of knowledge - 
on the part of most of the passengers on 
the ship who Max Fiedler was in particu- 


lar. Inquiry of at least twenty of them / 


failed to discover the conductor. Yet he | 
was about the deck most of the voyage 
with his wife. He is a man easily ap- 

proached, too, and aside from his knowl- | 
edge of music, is an interesting talker. : 
According to some of the passengers, | 


however, who afterwards admitted hav- | 


ing talked with him, he is not a man “who | 
discourses often and exclusively of | 
music. 

When Mr. Fiedler was told that the 
music lovers of Boston were eagerly 
awaiting his coming he replied promptly: 
“T am eager to get to Boston to begin my 
I wish I were there now. But 
everything comes in its own time. I have 
conducted in many cities in HDurope with 


| success, but I believe my highest ideals re- 
| garding execution will be reached with the 
‘Boston Orchestra. It is the best orchestra 
I have ever heard, and in its men I shall 
have a most wonderful instrument under 


my. hand.’’ Mr. Fiedler is a man of me- 
dium height, rather stout. His hair and 
moustache are gray, and glasses cover his 
quiet, thoughtful eyes. He dresses simply, 
even carelessly. He speaks English with , 
only a slight German accent, and what he 
has to say is usually well thought out be- 
fore it leaves his lips. 

The new conductor will put much new 


| music on his programmes. Among the new 


pieces are an overture by Max Reger, a 


: set of variations by Noren, a symphony 
and other pieces by Sibelius and an over- 


ture by Scheinpfiug. Then, too, he will 
play a symphony by Bruckner, the eighth, 


' which he believes has not been done in 


this country. His programme for the first 
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his ‘Heldenleben,’ ‘Zarathustra’ and ‘De 


_ cause you asked me about him; but’ do no! 


| interview. 
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to ‘Tannhiuser,” by Wagner. A his) 4 
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Mr. Fiedler intends. to put Strauss) 
music often on ais programmes. He Jove 
it himself, and he believes Strauss to B 
the greatest living composer. “In Bure 
many admire the music of Max ; 
continued Mr. Fiedler, “‘but they, too, 
many more keep their enthusiasm = 
Strauss’s tone-poems. The extreme clas 


nt ae 


people detest Strauss, but those people I 


ceased to be created, 
wrong. Strauss deserves ample place i! 


orchestral concerts. I intend to do at least 
and Transfiguration.’’ I have spoken as 1 
did of Strauss,” the conductor went on, “ Ie- 
oy 
think I am all Strauss. Oh, no, tam just 
as enthusiastic over Wagner. And I might 
mention I am a great admirer of Brahms.” | 

This is Mr. Fiedler’s second trip to this_ 
country. He was ‘here two years and a. 
half ago, when he conducted two concerts. in- 
Carnegie Hall in New York for the Philhar= 
monic Society. It was during his stay here 
then that he first heard the Boston Orcohes- 
tra, and he said today that he-felt then he 
would like to be its conductor. Mrs. Fied- 
ler was with her husband during part of the 
She is a pleasant-faced woman, 
and is very fond of her husband and his 
work. ‘The couple have been married twen- 
ty years. When he left the ship Mr. Fied= 
ler said that he did not intend staying /ih- 
New York, but would go on to Boston fms) 
mediately. By 

Mr. Fiedler, finally, added four pro-! 


bs 
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grammes to those already announced for 
his first weeks in Boston; and in them h a 
is evidently fulfilling some of the purposes” 
indicated in the conversation just repeated, 
They are:. a 


Haydn: Symphony. 

Brahms: Variations on a theme by raydn. 
Strauss: ‘‘Heldenleben.”’ ws 
Elgar: Variations. 

Goldmark: Scherzo in A major, 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7. 


Schumann: Symphony in C major. 
Piano Concerto: Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
Strauss: ‘‘Death and Transfiguration.” 


Bruckner: Symphony No. 8. « 
Wagner: Prelude and Closing Scene from ‘*Trf, 


tan.’’ Bi 
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YMPHONY CONCERTS i 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS Best. 
9 seats in B B centre section, $50 each }y 
seat in M M left, $38. Address M.P.F., Boste 
Transcript. 2t( A): fy 28 
Symphony Seats For Sal > 
Alternate evenings. 2 seats, front row, bale 
cony. P. O. Box 3518, Boston. «. (Dip 
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GaN, Tet Ye, 
“ARRIVES IN BOSTON\TO . 
CONDUCT SYMPHONY 


Is Very Fond of Strauss and 
Wagner and Their Compositions 


are Likely to Figure Largely. 


Very enthusiastic. over his new field, 
Max Fiedler, who as the successor of Dr. 
KXKarl Muck, is to conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season, arrived in 
this city last evening, from New York, in 
company with his wife and C. A. Ellis, 
representing the Symphony orchestra, 

Upon alighting at the Back Bay station 


the new director of Boston’s symphony, | 

“Well, at last, I am in Boston, | 
and now more than ever I am impatient | 
to begin my -work as. the leader of the | 


exclaimed: 


finest Orchestra in the world. 

‘“No, I have never been in this city be- 
fore,’’ said Fiedler in reply to an inquiry, 
“and only once before have I been in this 
country. _. 

“It was two years ago I conducted two 

concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York, and 
it was there that I heard your wonderful 
Boston orchestra, and I felt then that the 
proudest moment of my life could come 
only when I was its conductor. I am over- 
joyed at the prospect ahead of me, and I 
am sure I can please these Boston music 
lovers.’’ 
: Fiedler is a genial man, yet quiet and 
unassuming in his manner. His quaint 
German accent adds a certain charm to 
a personality which is entirely without os- 
tentation. 

When asked whether music interested 
him to the exclusion of all other subjects, 
Fiedler replied, ‘I love music, of course; 
how else could I be what 1 am, but I also 
love my family. Besides my wife here, I 
have three children, Wilhelm, 17, Max, 10, 
and May, 13. The two youngest are now 
in Oxford, Eng., with my brother, Prof. 
George Fiedler, and the eldest is studying 
in Germany.”’ : 


_ + -— ee 


, Fiedler has brought to this country two 
German musicians who were selected by 
/ Pr. Karl Muck, and who have been en- 
gaged for the present symphony season. 
They aré IXdmund Mueller, who is to play 
“the bassoon, and Oscar Ludwig, who is to 
fill the position of double bass. 

“1. have already arranged eight pro- 
*Srammes for the first weeks in Boston,” 
‘Said the new conductor, ‘‘and shall begin 
With rehearsals at once, possibly Monday.” 
-) It is understood that he will put a great 
deal of new music on his programmes, 
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‘and other pieces by Sibelius and 
an oyerture by Scheinpflug. He also in- 
tends to play a symphony by Bruckner, 
the eighth, which he believes has not been 


done in this country. 


His programme for the first concerts of 


Oct. 9 and 10 runs:— 


Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3 
Symphony No. 1 

Love Scene from ‘‘Feuersnoth’’ 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser’’ 


Strauss and Wagner have always ap-. 
pealed to Fiedler’s artistic sense of the | 
It is therefore not unlikely | 


truly classical. 
that music by these two great masters will 
often be included in symphony pro- 
grammes, 


Fiedler is a‘pianist, and in addition to 


having been affiliated with some of the | 


most famous musical institutions of the 
old world, has 


though most of his time has been spent in 
Hamburg. 


Mrs, Fiedler is a quiet woman, English 


| by birth, and, although not a musician, is 


intensely interested in her husband’s work. 

The Fiediers were driven to the Hotel 
Somerset, where they will stop for the 
present. No programme has been arranged 
ror today, but it is known that there will 
be a meeting between Maj. H, L. Higgin- 
son and the new conductor. 
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MR. FIEDLER’S COURSE WITH HIS 
PROGRAMMES 


The General Lines He Will Follow for the 
Symphony Concerts—A Wide Departure 
from Dr. Muck’s Ways of Programme 
Making—The Difficulty That Besets the 
New Conductor—The Musical Festival at 


Worcester Begins—Mr. Lackaye Acts a - 


New Play That Turns the Tables on 
the Social Reformers—Assorted Theatri- 
cal Wisdom—The Cecilia to Revive Park- 
er’s “St. Christopher’—Other News of 
the Day 


po oe ‘ ; et . ace 
Whatever other changes Mr. Fiedler may 
bring to the Symphony Concerts, he will 
follow methods in the making of his pro- 
grammes that sare very different from 
those of Dr. Muck, and more in accord 
with the ways of Mr. Gericke. Dr. Muck 
believed firmly in a ‘‘unified’’ programme 
that sought continuity rather than con- 
trast, and that aimed to group music of a 
single time, of a single style or mood or 
of a single nationality. He liked to place 
music of the eighteenth century, for ex- 
ample, on a programme by itself, where the 
larger and more irregular voice of mp- 
ern music should not disturb. He set Slavs 
or Czechs in a little company of their own. 
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would haye no fragments of operas, Deyo’! 
overtures, in a Symphony Concert, Dr. _ 


conducted orchestras in 
nearly every principal city of Europe, al- | 
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Muck loved style, orderly process, con- 
tinuity and unity of impression; his is in- 


herently a logical mind; he counted the 


opera house as one thing and the concert- 
room as another, and he made ‘his bagi 
grammes accordingly. Those who dis rf. 
them used to say that his methods were | 00 
German. In fact, they jeter less of Ger- 
nv than of the man himselt. 
wag Fiedler’s aims and methods in the 
making of programmes are widely differ- 
ent. His guiding principle 1s not contin- 
uity, but contrast; his goal, not unity, but 
variety. He divides his first programme 
between Beethoven and Brahms of the 
conecert-room and Wagner and Strauss of 
the opera house. The classics, in the broad 
sense of the word, begin; the moderns 
follow. The little fragment from Strauss S 
‘“Reuersnot,”’ has the newness of a piece 
heard but once in Boston and six years ago. 
Beethoven and Wagner, Smetana and 
Hugo Wolf make another programme, 


Haydn and Brahms share another with | 
stand al-' 
ready on the lists for the first eight con- | 
certs, and there will be more on those of 

Ballet music, especially | 
such ballet music as the Russians write, . 


Strauss. Operatic fragments 


the other sixteen. 


seems to Mr. Fiedler to deserve a place .at 
the Symphony concerts for its own musical 
worth and for the pleasure that it gives, 
dancers or no dancers, pantomime or no 
pantomime. Glazounoff’s suite, “In the 
Ages,”’ perhaps Tschaikovskis 
“Nut Cracker’ and a dance from Max 
Schullings’s opera of ‘Moloch’? are all to 
exemplify it. 

In general the programmes Mr. Fiedler 


has thus far announced are typical of ; 


those that will follow. Classic and mod- 
ern pieces, the familiar and the unfa- 
miliar, will go to and fro in contrasting 
alternation. The conductor will be as 
hospitable to short pieces as to long. He 
will not shut and seal the book of oper- 
atic music. Yet with one difficulty, he 
still struggles. Custom and the likings 
of the public of the Symphony Concerts 
have prescribed an hour and a half as 
the length proper to them—an hour and 
three-quarters on occasion; and two 
hours only in extreme necessity. Per- 
haps such limitations are necessary in @ 
series of twenty-four concerts to the 
same audience. Ninety minutes or a lit- 
tle more were enough, perhaps, of a 
‘unified’ programme; but variety and 
contrast are not so easy to gain in so 
narrow a space of time, especially when 
the entrance and the recalls of a singer 
or a virtuoso are devouring the precious 
minutes. To gain the variety that Mr. 
Fiedler seeks in the limits the habits of 
the concerts impose is really the prob- 
lem of his programme-making. Unfortu- 
nately for him Bostonian habits of musi- 
cal attention and Bostonian musical re- 
ceptivity at a single draught are not 
quite those.of Germany. Ho: 2 FP. 


“Mr. Fiedler, the new conductor éf 
Symphony Orchestra, has now spent a 


that he had expected. 1 
orchestra to do his will has plainly kindled 


sonality. The impression that he 
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in Boston and seen something of the clty, 
the public of the concerts and of his me ‘& 


Unlike his, immediate predecessors, Mr. 
Fiedler is expansive in conversation; © he | 
likes to talk; he has an excellent command 
of English, and he talks interestingly. ' T 


ber like this and at the end of the town 


eel 


that he most frequents, might well | 


| More particularly he has found Symphony 


Hall at first sight and under the test of 
rehearsal an admirable concert room, and 
he has followed with curiosity and a little 
wonder the auction sales of the seats for 
the season. Seats for series of orchestra} 
concerts ars not sold by auction in Europe; 


_the temper and the ways of the public 


there are different; and Mr. Fiedler was 
becomingly surprised at the public interest 
and the public purse that warrants such 
methods. Until last Monday he knew the 
Boston Orchestra only by a single hearing 
a few years ago in New York. He remem- 
bered it as an orchestra of such fineness of. 
ability and fullness of accomplishment that 
he was eager to be its conductor. Recol- 
lection familiarly idealizes what we like; 
but face to face with the band fn the re- 
hearsals of the week, he has found the 
quality and the disposition of his forces all” 
To have such an 


his ambition the more, and he speaks 
warmly—and not at all in the fashion of 
some virtuoso conductors—of his opportu.’ 
nity. Thus in Mr. Fiedler all the circum= 
stances are favorable for his beginnings at 
the concert of tomorrow, Re 

As interesting and promising is the 


Impression Mr. Fiedler has. made upon” 


those who have thus come a little to” 
know him. He its not indeed a man of 
unusual, distinct or rather rémote re 
make upon the public of the Symphony. 
Concerts—it is safe to predict—will be 
the impression of what he does less than — 
of what he is. Those who cherish a com>” 
ductor as an individual who happens to 


‘touch their imagination and liking will be 
Jess drawn to him in all probability than. 
will those who have a more normal fn-— 
terest in a conductor as an achievi & 


musician, By every token that 


him within the last week, he is essential; , 
such a musician. “7 
Mr. Fiedler has made music his profession} 


the particular branch of it that he has culti- 
vated in recent years has been conducting 
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eminence. It is an eminenee born of apie 
and “all-round” achievement, accomplished, 
by innate and practised talent, by re 
keen ambition and by fireless work. The 
have been conductors whose best ¢@ 


ment was an acute and scholarly m nt 
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The chief resource of others has been: 
poetic and dramatizing temperament, @ 
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t, or the drill-master. He has, of) 
4 measure of the qualities of all 

| because it is essential to a conductor 
‘his rank and attainments. But as he re- 


th . receptive and then the expressive mu- 
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sician, who brings his chosen music as viv- - 


y and straightforwardly to utterance as 
he may—a -man who would do his whole 
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Ftaw: Here in Boston 
The most interesting of the violinists that 


will play at the Symphony Concerts in the 
‘¢@ourse of the winter is Mischa Elman, who 


comes to America for,the first time in the 
‘autumn and who will appear with the or- 


chestra at a pair of concerts in January. 
Elman began his career as a prodigy whea 


‘as a boy he came fresh from the teaching 


of Auer, the Russian. He was intelligent 
and spirited enough to feel and to resent 
the silly vaunting and the cheap apprecia- 
tion that are the usual lot of prodigies. As 
soon as he had gained a few years he made 
his escape from this bondage, and since he 
has appeared in orchestral concerts and 
given recitals of his own in the length and 
breadth of Europe. He is now in his 
twenties—a grave, spectacled young violin- 
ist, of quick understanding and warm feel- 
ing, who justly asks to be tried by his 
artistry and not by his years, Henri Mar- 
¢eau was even younger when he came first 
to America in the nineties. 


Mr. Czerwonky, the violinist, who shared 
the first desk in the Symphony Orchestra 
jJast season with Mr. Wendling, intends to 
‘spend another winter in Boston. He is 
sailing from Germany tomorrow, and as 
soon as he arrives here he will put his 
newly formed string quartet in rehearsal 
again. Mr. Czerwonky will also play in 
eoncerts as a virtuoso—the work to which 
all his talent and accomplishment point. 


SYMPHONY'S NEW 
GUNDUGTOR HERE 


Max Fiedler Declares Orchestra Is 
Best He Ever Heard—Will 
Meet the Players 
Next Monday. 
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Max Fiedler, new conductor of/ the 


‘and who sets that work above all else. — 


Symphony in © major.... 
| Piano concerto... ..scessoees Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
' ‘Death and Transfiguration’’ Strauss 


Boston last night at 8.25 o’clock from 
‘New ‘York, and was’ taken ‘to. the 
Somerset Hotel by W. E. Walter, press 
agent of "the orchestra, and Manager 


Cc. A. Bllis. ‘Mrs. Fiedler accompanied 


the new conductor. She is of English 
birth and da typical blonde of the little 
island with the big domains. 

‘Your Boston Symphony Orchestra ts 
the finest I have ever heard,’’ said 
Conductor Fiedler last night to The 
Journal. “I heard it in New York city 
two years ago under d’Indy. [ don't 
know how I like Boston yet, because [£ 
have never been here before, and it 1s 
hard to tell about a city in the dark. 


Four Newest Programs. 


“T bring with me Herr Oscar Ludwig, 
double bass, and Herr Edmund Muller, 


second bassoon. You know, these men 


were engaged by Dr. Karl Muck. I am 
a pianist and will, however, give my 


time to the orchestra. I may play @ 


little for the pleasure of my new 
friends this winter. I have about eight 
concerts already arranged. My. four 
newest programs are. 


| Symphony .. Baydu 


Variations on a theme by Haydn......Brahins 


| **Heidenleben”’ soeescccocsess Strauss 


| Variations 
‘Scherzo in A MBJOP. .ec.ccesscesveses- OldMark 
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Symphony No. 7....cescceercesces-- Beethoven 
Schumann 


Symphony No. 8 Bruck ner 
Prelude and ciosing scenes from ‘‘Tristan’’ 
acecdenge Sees Wagner 


‘tT am a great lover of the tons 


ipoems of Strauss,’’ said the new con- 


ductor. ‘“‘I believe Strauss is the great- 
est living composer and I do not agree 
with the more conservative that great 
music died with Beethoven. I am en- 
thusiastic over Wagner and a great ad- 
mirer of Brahms. 

“Mrs. Fiedler. my wife, is an English 
woman. No, she is not a musician in 
the sense that she plays, but she is the 
finest woman in the world, We havy® 
three children, Wilhelm, 17 years old; 
May, 13 years old, and Max, Jr., who 1s 
only 10. My two younger children are 
at present with my brother, Dr. George 
Fiedler, who is professor of German 
literature at Oxford University, Eng- 
land. He succeeded the famous Max 
Muller. 


Meets Orchestra Monday. 


“T expect to have the pleasure of 
meeting with the Symphony: Orchestra 
next Monday, and I shall be very «lad 


to have the honor and pleasure of con- 
ducting them, because, as I said before, 
they are the finest orchestra I have 
i ever heard.” 

This statement coming from Conduc- 
tor Ftedler js significant, because he has 
conducted orchestras in St. Petersburg, 
Paris, Madrid, Antwerp, Berlin, Leip- 
sic, and other large cities of Hurope. 
He has been conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society of Hamburg, and a di- 
rector of the Hamburg Conservatory of 
Music. He was graduated from Leip- 
sic Conservatory in 1881. Most of his 
life has been spent in Hamburg. 


(Photo by Marceau.) 


DR. MAX 


FIEDLER, 


The new conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, from his latest photo. 


i 

The Symphony Orchestra had its first 
rehearsal of the season Monday morning, 
when Max Fiedler, the new conductor, 
met for the first time the men who are 


to work for him during the coming win- 
ter. There was little or no ceremony. 
Mr. Higginson was at Symphony Hall 


and introduced the new conductor to the | 


men, who received him standing. Then 
Mr. Fiedler made a graceful little speech, 
thanking all for the kind welcome. He 
said that the orchestra was no stranger 
to hm either in reputation or in reality. 
He had known of it for many years. 

He had heard it play in New York 
three years ago under Vincent d’Indy 
and he had carried with him ever since 
that time the conviction that it was the 
finest orchestra ‘in the world, bar none. 

He believed that during the coming 
season, with such an instrument to work 
with, he could approach nearer to 
his ideals than ever before in his career, 
if, indeed,..he did not entirely realize 
them. Should things go wrong he already 
realized that the fault would be his, not 
the orchestra’s, 
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Mr. Fiedler speaks exceedingly good 
English. He carries with him an atmos- 
phere of sincerity which is totally de- 
void of the least suspicion of pedantry. 
This, indeed, would. be impossible in a 
man who is so-.fond of a good laugh. 

The orchestra was more than favor- 
ably impressed with him, the more so 
when with further graceful remarks he 
introduced to their colleagues the new 

Then, 


It is rather interesting to know that 
Mr. Fiedler uses for the most part Eng-. 
(lish at rehearsals, rarely falling. into 
German. It is also interesting that, al- 
though he has such an evident admifra- 
tion for the orchestra, he is leaving noth- 
ing to chance, for he believes that per- | 
fection comes only from thorough drill} 
and for two mornings the orchestra has 
worked very hard wnder his tirele 
energy. ya 

At the end of the first rehéarsal he 
thanked the members and. said after- 
wards that it was a great pléasure to: 
have such a body of men to ork: 
with. The orchestra, he said, was superb. 
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By PHILIP HALE, ~ 
Max Fiedler, the conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra this season, was 
‘in holiday mood yesterday afternoon. He 


had almost recovered his land legs; he 
was pleased with Symphony Hall; he 


without undue haste, without: reluctant, 


“ 


we 


already pub- 
believe. 


‘It is mobile; 
hen the mind 
lly when the 
r Mr. Fiedler 
grace, a keen 


ho apparently 


also the mem- 
work is to be 
is a serious 
it he is surely 
fe talked with 
pontifical au- 


prima donna, | 


ed in English, 


- ©) Modern ’Composers, © ~~ | 
' It has been said that Mr, Fiedler is an 
ardent admirer.of Richard Strauss. The 
statement is ‘true and yesterday Mr. 
Fiedler spoke of Strauss with enthusi-'| 
asm, He believes implicitly in the artis- 
tic sincerity.of.the man and indignantly 
detends him from the charge of wishing 


deliberately to be sensational for the sake 
of calling attention to himself and there- 
by gaining money. To Mr, Fiedler the 
composer of the symphonic poems, the 
‘“‘Momestic’? symphony and ‘*Salame’”’ is 
a great master. Strauss told him not 
long ago that the new opera “Electra” 
would astonish him. Mr. Fiedler knows 
nothing about a, forthcoming opera, 
‘“Tartuffe,’’ by Strauss, except by news- 
paper report, f 

When Mr. Fiedler was asked about 
other German composers now living he 
had little to say. He mentioned the 


name of Max Schillings as perhaps the 
most important, though he recognized 
the color in Boehe’s symphonic poems, 
Nor is there, according to Mr, Fiedler, 
‘any German operatic composer today of 


‘ce discrimina- % marked distinction. . 


and phrases. 
amme, 

much experi- 
elief that any 
wever shrewd 
, ean satisfy 
approve, how- 
gramme,’ one 
he growth of 
; nor does he 


'*mational pro- |: 


French, Rus- 
that such pro- 
monotonous. 

a programme 
‘ell contrasted, 
of the shearer 
ut the concert. 
‘ks should be 


and the con-'| 


10uld talso be 
ramme should 


hiliar composi- | 


D’ Albert in his ‘‘Tiefland,’? which will 
be produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this season, has shown a certain 
strength, but he has not struck a truly 
individual note, and he was fortunate in 
his libretto. Puccini’s operas are popu- 
lar in Germany, as are “‘Cavalleria Rus. 
ticana’”’ and ‘*Pagliacci,’’ but the influ- 
ence of these Italians has not strongly 
affected the German composers. The 
success of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ has 
led some of them to choose grim. sub- 
jects and to strive after passionate ex- 
pression in a concise form, but their 
music is still inherently German, 

Mr. Fiedler is acquainted with the 
orchestral works of the _yltra-modern 
French composers. While he admires 
the talent of Vincent d’Indy he finds that 
d’Indy is inclined toward an abuse of 
dissonances. He spoke appreciatively of 
this composer's ‘‘Wallenstein’’ Sym- 
phony and the clarinet trio. He has 
looked at the second symphony of 
d’Indy with interest. He admires the 
color schemes of Debussy, and he spoke 
in special praise of ‘‘The Afternoon of a, 
Faun’ and the ‘‘Nocturnes.’’ He also} 
appreciates ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 


any scruples | by Dukas, 


in concer of 
‘ner’s music 
veben” music, 
‘efried’s Jour- 
see how such 
‘espect toward 
yas Wagner 
' allowed con- 
in certain in- 


n, 
| the fact that 
a long 


'} “s@ries of orchestral concerts is given, 


but he does not like to have too many 
solo players or singers. They often 
divert the attention of the audience 
from serious works on the _ pro- 
gramme. 

When, however, a pianist or violin- 
ist of the first rank plays a concerto 
of a master, so that the dignity of the 
concert is maintained, and there is 
not undue personal display, there 
should be no objection. There is 
probably only one series of concerts 


Hub Symphony Leader Tells rejoiced in the weather. He consented 4 a Vat mah cubiGded ihe orien kites 


of Orchestral Numbers to Be amorous delay, to talk about music in 


'by the Royal Orchestra in Berlin. 


! 


| Now that Rimsky-Korsakoff is dead | 
| Mr, Fiedler would put Glazounoff at| 
the head of Russian composers; but 
r no Russian, to Mr. Fiedler’s mind, ap- | 
proaches Tschaikowsky in wealth of | 
| ideas and in power of emotional ex-) 
pression. Rimsky-Korsakoff was a 
master of orchestral color, a gorgeous! 
painter in tones, Glazounoff is a fin-| 
ished craftsman. Tschaikowsky tow-| 
ers above his countryman through) 
sheer force of musical ideas and in-| 
tensity of expression, 
And what will be the future of or-| 
chestral music? Mr. Fiedler believes 
that there will ultimately be a tri- 
umph of ideas over color; that a work 
based on strong or beautiful themes 
and with skilful, absorbing develop- 
ment will be preferred to an impres- 
sionistic sketch. Nevertheless, the 
future music of more substantial form 
will be influenced in its orchestral 
dress by the impressionists of today, 


Personal Likes, 


It is not necessary to say that Mr. 


Fiedler has the warmest affection and: 
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“oe Modern Composers, " | 
- It has been said that Mr. Fiedler is an 
ardent admirer.of Richard Strauss. ‘The 
statement ‘is ‘true and yesterday Mr. 
Fiedler spoke of Strauss with enthusi- | 
asm, He believes implicitly in the artis- 
tic sincerity.of.the man and indignantly 
detends him from the charge of wishing 


deliberately to be sensational for the sake 
of calling attention to himself and there- 
by gaining money. To Mr. Fiedler the 
composer of the symphonic poems, the 
*“‘Domestic’?’ symphony and ‘*Salame”’ is 
a great master. Strauss told him not 
long ago that the new opera ‘“Electra’’ 
would astonish him. Mr. Fiedler knows 
nothing about a. forthcoming opera, 
‘‘Tartuffe,”’ by Strauss, except by news- 
paper report. ‘ 

When Mr. Fiedler was asked about 
other German composers now living he 
had little to say. He mentioned the 


rame of Max Schillings as perhaps the 
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eh ‘Cornice a _ His face is less official, austere, gran- 
wnt: 4 - |("4tie than the photographs already pub- 
bape man; At ' (| ished would lead us to believe. The 
handle both a : || face is also younger. It shows satin ny 
2 paw odie copapect but it is not aggressive. It is mobile; 
an ercationt never dull, it lights up when the mind 
ie age ie (| js interested, and especially when the 
canon’ ys All | 1 thought is humorous. For Mr. Fiedler 
evidently has that saving grace, a keen 

FORED sense of humor. 
OF McKAY There are conductors who apparently 
Wen || help waa yonat are crushed under a weight of responsi- 
pulling over a bility. They feel it their oppressing duty 
Bes ie f= to preserve traditions and also the mem- 
ory of the composer whose work is to be 
| interpreted. Mr. Fiedler is a _ serious 
man in his view of art; but he is surely 
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ane By PHILIP HALE, 


y | Max Fiedler, the conductor of the Bos- 
, : ,ton Symphony orchestra this season, was 
alenang in holiday mood yesterday afternoon. He 


had almost recovered his land legs; he 


was pleased with Symphony Hall; he 


| 
| 


' 


‘ 
; 


; not as a pedant. 


, excerpts 


conviction, but not with pontifical au-. 
thority, not as a spoiled prima donna, | 
He talked in English, ! 


fluently and often with nice discrimina- 
tion in the choice of words and phrases. 
His Idea of Programme, 

Mr. Fiedler ‘has had too much experi- 
ence to cherish the fond belief that any 
maker of programmes, however shrewd 
and skilful he may be@, can satisfy 
every one. He does not approve, how- 
ever, the ‘‘historical programme,”’ one 
by which, for instance, the growth of 
the symphony is shown; nor does he 


‘pression in 


believe in the virtue of a ‘‘national pro- | 


gramme,’’ Scandinavian, French, Rus- 
Sslan, etc., for he thinks that such pro- 
srammes are necessarily monotonous. 
According to his idea, a programme 
should first of all be well contrasted, 
so that the attention of the hearer 
should be held throughout the concert. 
The great classic works should be 


respected; more modern and the con-'| 


temporaneous works should 


also be. 


performed; but no programme should ' 
consist chiefly of unfamiliar composi- | 


tions. 


Nor has Mr, Fiedler any scruples 


about the performance in concer®& of | 


from Waener’s music 
dramas, as the “‘Waldweben” music, 
the arrangement of ‘“‘Siegfried’s Jour- 
ney, etc.” He does not see how such 
performances show disrespect toward 
the composer, especially as Wagner 


'| during his life not only allowed con- 


‘cert performances but in certain in- 
|Stances encouraged them. 


Mr. Fiedler recognizes the fact that 


| soloists are necessary when a long 


series of orchestral concerts is given, 
but he does not like to have too many 
solo players or singers. They often 
divert the attention of the audience 
from serious works on the _ pro- 
gramme, 

When, however, a pianist or violin- 
ist of the first rank plays a concerto 
of a master, so that the dignity of the 
concert is maintained, and there is 
not undue personal display, there 
Should be no objection. There is 


most important, though he recognized 
the color in Boehe’s symphonic poems. 
Nor is there, according to Mr, Fiedler, 
any German operatic composer today of 
marked distinction. . 

D’Albert in his ‘‘Tiefland,’’ which will 
be produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this season, has shown a certain 
strength, but he has not struck a truly 
individual note, and he was fortunate in 
his libretto. Puccini’s operas are popu- 
lar in Germany, as are ‘‘Cavalleria Rus. 
ticana’’ and ‘*Pagliacci,’’ but the influ- 
ence of these Italians has not strongly 
affected the German composers. The 
Success Of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ has 
led some of them to choose grim. sub- 
jects and to strive after passionate ex- 
a concise form, but their 
music is still inherently German. 

Mr. Fiedler is acquainted with the 
orchestral works of the _yltra-modern 
French composers. While he admires 
the talent of Vincent d’Indy he finds that 
d’Indy is inclined toward an abuse of 
dissonances. He spoke appreciatively of 
this composer's ‘Wallenstein’? Sym- 
phony and the clarinet trio. He has 
looked at the second symphony of 
d’Indy with interest. He admires the 
color schemes of Debussy, and he spoke 
in special praise of ‘‘The Afternoon of a) 
Faun’ and the ‘*‘Nocturnes.’’ He also! 
appreciates ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 
by Dukas, 

Now that Rimsky-Korsakoff is dead | 
Mr, Fiedler would put Glazounoff at! 
the head of Russian composers; but 
no Russian, to Mr. Fiedler’s mind, ap- | 
proaches Tschaikowsky in wealth of 
ideas and in power of emotional ex-| 
pression. Rimsky-Korsakoff was a! 
master of orchestral color, a gorgeous! 
painter in tones, Glazounoff is a fin-| 
ished craftsman. Tschaikowsky tow- | 
ers above his countryman through) 
sheer force of musical ideas and in-| 
tensity of expression, 

And what will be the future of or-: 
chestral music? Mr. Fiedler believes 
that there will ultimately be a tri- 
umph of ideas over eolor; that a work 
based on strong or beautiful themes 
and with skilful, absorbing develop- 
ment will be preferred to an impres- 
Sionistic sketch. Nevertheless, the 
future music of more substantial form 
will be influenced in its orchestral 
dress by the impressionists of today, 


Personal Likes. | 


— 


It is not necessary to say that Mr. 
Fiedler has the warmest affection and’ 


jin Germany from which as a rule 
‘soloists are excluded, the series given 
‘by the Royal Orchestra in Berlin. 
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BRAHMS, | SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 


I. Andante sostenuto. 
II. Un poco sostenuto: Allegro. 
ear reaks of the | the concert id s Ullis, | III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso. L,/’istessa tempo. 
orn passages re some- | manager of the orchestra, has this year IV, Adagio; Allegro noa troppo, ma con brio. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS, LOVE SCENE from the Opera ‘‘Feuersnoth.”’ 
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WAGNER, OVERTURE to “‘Tannhauser.”’ 
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Vstohiae wh. ’ Beethoven in par- 
‘ticular, - catholicity of his taste is 
fener by his enthusiasm for Bran 
Levis Strauss alike. Nor does he mention 
the name of Tschaikowsk withou 
‘showing his fervid appreciation of the 
‘Russian’s genius. | 
- The catholicity of Mr. Fiedler’s taste 
is also proved by the respect in which he 
holds Anton Bruckner. He admits the 
diffuseness, the irritating repetitions, 
the seeming lack of form and cohesion, 
but he puts the highest value on the 
musical ideas that the symphonies con- 
tain and on the occasional sublimity of 
the expression, The eighth symphony, 
which is to Mr. Fiedier the strongest, 
will be performed here this season, 
Another composer—and he is living— 
that ‘appeals to Mr. Fiedler is Jan 
Sibelius. already known in Boston by 
twe symphonies and a violin concerto. 
Mr. ‘Fiedler purposes to produce here 
two or three works of this composer, 
certainly ‘‘Finlandia,’”’ which might be 
described as a musical portraiture of 
the Finnish revolt against the Russians, 
The effect of this symphonic poem on 
the countrymen of Sibelius is so stir- 
ring that its performance in Finland 
has been forbidden by the Russian gov- 
ernment. 
|. The orchestral music of Liszt, bril- 
liant, glittering, pompous, as it some- 
times is, leaves Mr. Fiedler cold, 


| A World Citizen. 


Mr. Fiedler, as a ‘“‘guest conductor,” 
has visited many cities, from Rome to 
‘London, from St. Petersburg to New 
‘York, He has found orchestras of wide- 


‘ly differing ability, excellent, as in St. 
-Pétersburg, mediocre, as in Rome and 
‘Madrid. In the Spanish city the orches- 
tra needed constant encouragement at 
‘rehearsal. Any adverse criticism dis- 
‘mayed the players; there was need of 
‘eonstant reassurance. 

But he’ found that audiences were 
everywhere about the same in apprecia- 
tion. Russians or Spaniards, the Eng- 


lish or the Italians were aroused to | 
enthusiasm when they heard music by 


Beethoven and Wagner. In the course 
of years lhe has noticed a growth of lib- 
erality in taste among the English, and 
\he was surprised by the warmth of ap- 
preciation in Edinburgh, a city reputed 
‘eool. in’ its attitude toward srt. In 
Madrid the hearers dislike the horns 
hecause they fear the breaks of the 
players, and horn passages are some- 
times hissed in anticipation. 
Mr. Fiedler talked at ease, freely, 
modestly, as one who had not figured 
“aside cat in European musical life 
. several years. His criticisms were 
without the’ flavor of personal prejudice; 
his views were those of a citizen of the 
worl 


'SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA > 


| - Public Rehearsals and Con- 
certs Open Next Week. 


MEARS han , : 
ie, ‘Symphony Orchestra begins 


tt . Prec 


~) 


‘noon at 2,30 and Saturday evening at 8 


| o'clock respectively. Mr. Fiedler’s first 


program mav be regarded ag typical of 
his breadth.of views and catholicity of 
taste. His first number is Beethoven's 
‘“Teonore’ Overture No. 3 His second 
is Brahms’ C Minor Symphony. After 
the intermission will come the “Love 
Scene” from Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Feuers- 
not’? and finally the ‘‘Tannhaeuser” 
Overture. 

At the. second public rehearsal and 
concert on the 16th and 17th Emil Sauer, 
the eminent German pianist, will make 
his first appearance in America after 
an absence of nine years. 


| ent Hints as to Programs Dr. 
Fiedler Is Making. 


The patrons of the Symphony con- 
certs will give warm welcome to the 
news that under the leadership of Mr. 
Fiedler the orchestra will play during 
the season a2 considerable amount of 


Waener. It is well known that Dr. 
| Muck did not believe in putting ex- 
'cerpts from Wagner operas into sym- 
‘phony programs, and nearly the only 
| Wagner he played was at the Pension 
, Fund concerts. Mr. Fiedler evidently 
| has no such prejudices and_in his first 
'few programs are several Wagner se- 
| lections—in fact, on his first program 
he has placed the “‘Tannhauser”’ over- 
ture. 6 is bringing over with him 
a number of interesting novelties. 

Among the new werks which he 
will play is an overture by Max Reger. 
This will not be published until the be- 
ginning of November, and the composer 
has given Mr. Fiedler the right of first 
performance in America. 

Among other changes in the policy 
of the orchestra will be an increase in 
‘the number of concerts given in San- 
ders Theater at Harvard University. 
For the last several years six concerts 
have been given each winter in Cam- 
' bridge. Last year it was impossible 
ito accommodate all who wanted to go 
ito the concerts, and so Mr. Ellis, the 
| manager of the orchestra, has this year 
/put in two more, making elght in all. 
| The orchestra will, a8 usual, make a 
| trig to the West in the last week of 
‘January. This year it will ve con- 
certs in Buffalo, Detroit, leveland, 
Indianapolis, Columbus and Rochester. 

The prospects for the auction sales 


-—— 


ee we we ee 


have never been more favorable than.) 


this year. Interest in the concerts 
'seems to be as keen as éver, and with 
| the exceptionally attractive prospectus 
which js to be announced next week, @ 
most successful sale is anticipated. 
The days of the auction sales are the 
28th and 29th of September, and the 


1st and 2d of October. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1908-O9. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


I, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, AT 8, P. M. 


BEETHOVEN, 


BRAHMS, 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 


Provramme. 


OVERTURE, ‘“‘Leonore,’”’ No. 3, op. 72. 


SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 


. Andante sostenuto. 
. Un poco sostenuto: Allegro. 


Un poco allegretto e grazioso. I,/istessa tempo. 


’ Adagio; Allegro noa troppo, ma con brio. 


LOVE SCENE from the Opera ‘‘Feuersnoth.”’ 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Tannhauser.”’ 


: s ik Monday morning’ 
‘this ‘season's wor WANTED—ONE SEAT 


‘when the first rehearsal is called at 10). 

; a ymphony concer‘s, rear of second balcony. 
o'clock and Mr. Fiedler, the new con-| Address G.F.8., Boston Transcript. weet 
iductor, is Matroduced to the men who) =_ 

‘are to play under him for the next 


‘seven @nonths. 
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SOME 


OF THE EARLIEST ARRIVALS SAT ON THE SIDEWALK FOR HOURS YESTERDAY IN ORDER TO BE AMONG THE FIRST TO 


ENTER WHEN THE DOORS SHOULD OPEN 


Mr Fiedler, 
the succession of distinguishe 
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from its earliest days in the old Music 


‘hall. 


It was a typical “rehearsal” audi- 
ence that greeted conductor Fiedler 


vyesterday afternoon. It was, in fact, 


with some modifications, identical with 


Gericke, Ni | Dr Muck and 
others who kave promoted the reputa- 
‘tion and character of the orchestra 


the gathering that a year ago listened | 


and looked witn friendly favor upon } 


the first appearance on the conductor's © 


stand of Dr Muck. 


Like the office. | 


holders, few of the attendants at the | 


Symphony rehearsals die and none re- 
linquishes the seats to which he has 


become acustomed. So yesterday after- | 


who had ‘been tested, the rehearsal 
audience extended the open palm td 
director Fiedler. 


Like a Reunion. 


There is an intimacy between the Bos; 
ton symphony érchestra and the audi- 
ence that director Fiedler will learn in 


) taken into fold, that he 
was a member of the big Symphony 
party, with all the agreeable privileges 
that go with that association. Mr 


Fiedler’s credentials had preceded him; 


he had been properly presented. Spon- 


sors had established him in favor and 
ere he tapped his baton to command | 
attention he felt the cordiality of his_ 
| audience. 


Directs Without Score. 


Outside of Mr Fiedler’s appearance | 
and the performance of the band under | 


his direction the opening of the 28th 


season of the Symphony orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon was very like that of 


‘other years. The season 6eats, if it 


were not for the newest gowns and thie 


noon, with memories of the great ones || latest millinery, would have held occ't- 


‘| pants identical in appearance of those 


| 
i 


a few weeks, and doubtless he discerned | 


a little of the spirit yesterday. The first 
rehearsal of the season is a sort of a 
reunion. Women and the sprinkling of 
men found on the floor and in the first 


| 


balcony on Friday afternoons troop in | 


for the first rehearsal, look around, bow 


and smile as this or that familiar face 


is detected in the spot where the same 
agreeable countenance beamed a year 
azo and a year before that, and so On. 
n the precencert talk are snatches of 
reminiscences of the North and South 


shores, allusions to Europe, the Berk- | 


shires, the Adirondacks, White mcun- 


tains and scores of other places where | 


city folk seek recreation. They are all | 
so glad to be back and they wonder if | 


the new season is to be as delightful as 
the previous winter in musical offerings. 


The atmosphere of Sympheny hall is | 
vitalized with conversation and the area t 


is occupied with little receptions. 


Just before 2:30 p m the members of | 


the orchestra appear on the stage in 


twos and threes. The musicians look | 
across the hall, see a friend here and | 
d#here, smile and bow. Wemen return | 
the salutations and there 1s a glad-to- | 
pe-back-again expression upon the faces | 


hae | 
en each of the players has taken | 
his seat and acknowledged the greet- | 
ings from the hall, Willy Hess strolls | 
in, violin in hand, and takes the cliair | 
of the concert-master. Everybody feels 


the possession of a share in Mr Hess, 


so when that modest gentleman ap- 
pears he receives just the kind of a 


welcome he would be conscious of get- | 


ting if every individual grasped his 


hand and told him that it was just like | 


being home again to see him with his 
violin in the old place within reach of 
the conductor’s left hand. | 
Now up to this time when Willy Hess 
sat down’ and tickled the strings of his 
instrument to see that none was sharp 
or flat, it was a gathering ot old ac- 
Seer here of old rehearsal friends. 


hen entered the stranger, Max Fiedler, | 


the new conductor. Perhaps Mr Fiedler 
felt jike an intruder upon this family 
athering as he walked across the stage 
o the director’s dais, possibly he be- 
lieved he was introducing an unknown 
personal element. 

* But it did not take long to disabuse 


|a year ago. 


Outside there was that famillar line 
of young persons seeking the limited 
rumber of places in the second bal- 
cony. There were many new faces in 
that line, of course; for the students of 
last year have departed and now are 
training other minds, fingers and voices 
in the art in distant places. But other 
embryonic virtuosos have taken their 
places and yesterday afternoon there 
was the same overflow, the same dis- 
appointment when the ticket taker an- 
nounced that he had collected the last 
cuarter the seating capacity permitted. 

Attention was turned to Mr Fiedler as 
he appeared clad in dark trousers, a 
frock coat, white waistcoat and dark tie. 
He seemed at ease even before such an 
expectant audience. He bowed an ac- 
knowledgement of the applause and 
faced the orchestra. 

The conductor had elected to open the 
program with the ‘‘Leonora’’ overture 
No. 8 of Beethoven. Before him was 2c 
bare musie stand, for Mr Fiedler did not 
require a score to conduct this, to nim, 


| familiar composition. There was a very 


respectful whisper at the significant ab- 
sence of the score. 

Mr Fiedler tapped the wooden frame 
of his stand and bowed his head for a 
moment. ‘Then he raised his arm, made 
a sharp, incisive stroke at the air and 
the orchestra responded with the notes 
of the opening bars. The new conductor 
earried his men along for many bars 
with the easy, graceful movement of the 
right hand and occasionally a twirling 
of the fingers of his left hand. He rest- 
ed his left hand in his waistcoat pocket, 
then hooked his thumb in his trousers 
pocket, and for a change gently stroked 


\ his chin. 


“He is a phlegmatic German,”’ was the 
audible comment. But that opinion was 
based upon immature reflection, upon in- 
adequate observation. Mr _ Fiedler is 
anything but phlegmatic. He is vigor, 
he is action, he is inspiration, he is a 
stimulant and a dominant force. 


Forceful, Never Grotesque. 


When the fortissimo passages of | 
“Teonora”’ were reached Mr Fiedler | 
demonstrated that he is about the most 
forceful, power-compelling conductor 
who has ever led the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, None but Emil Paur, whose 
regime began with the last seasons in 
Music hall, has equaled Mr Fiedler in 
dynamic force. 

Mr Fiedler in the moments when he 


gemanded atrengry: marvIVenage y 
very fightifg machine, yet never gro- 
tesque, never eccentric, never unreason- 
ably prodigal in his use of baton. and 
arms. But he worked all over. As he 
demanded that the “horns and _ trom- 
| hones respond to the requirement intone 
| product he thrust his right and left 
'arms out; he pointed his baton at the 
musicians and reached for them as if 
he were saying, ‘‘You! you! I ,.mean 
you!’ 

Calling the whole orchestra into ae- 
tion, he extended both arms, and 
swinging them like the projections of a 
windmill, he seemed to imbue each in- 
dividual player with the earnestness he 
displayed. There must be tone, tone, 
tone, and volume and greater volume, 
and there was; for with every semi- 


circular sweep of those arms the men | 


came into action with greater vigor. 


But there must be more emphasis, fo | 
the conductor shook his head, thrust it | 


forward and jerked it backward, threw 
himself to the left and the right. Then 
a more subdued passage being written 
in the score, Mr‘ Fiedler dropped. his left 
hand, resumed the gentie, rirythmic 
ryrations of the right hand, rested his 


left in his pocket or stroked his mus-~ 


tache and chin alternately. 

He was ealm, dispassionate when he 
was thus delivering the message of the 
composer, but the personification of 
animation when the gigantic themcs 
and emotions were to be depicted. 


—_—— ——_—_ ---- -—_— 


Three Minutes of Applause. 


When he turned to the audience at 
the clase of the ‘‘Leonora’”’ overture, Mr 
Fiedler must have appreciated that he 
had ‘‘arrived’’ in Boston. The applause 
was so hearty, so liberal, that the 
modest German felt he was getting too 
much and deferentially waved his hand 


they, | not he, were entitled to the 
plaudits. But the men of the orchestra 


hasten to begin the next number? 


3rahms’ symphony No. 1 was the 
1e¢erpt from Strauss’s “Beuersnot’ seemed tO § 


heavy part of the progran and this 
long compositign Mr Fiedler directed 
without the score. During the perform- 
ance of the symphony the new director 
more than confirmed the first impression 
of power, of grace and of delicate dis- 
crimination. When he turned for the 
second time to the audience it required 


three minutes for the rehearsal throng | 


to “xpress its approbation. 

The love scene from Richard Strauss’ 
opera, ‘““Feuersnot.’’ was the third, and 
the “‘Tannhauser’’ overture the con- 
cluding number on. the. program. Long 
before the two had been played Mr 


Fiedler had established himself among |! 


the favorite conductors cf the Syni- 
phony orchestra. 


SYMPHONY CONGERTSTWo seats, No. 9 and 10, 
ist row, first balcony, 
right; best seats in house; $30 each; cost 
$45.50. Address ~~ ee Boston Transcript. 
A): 
SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


2 seats in B B centre section, $50 each; 1 


seat in M M left, $388. Address ’ 
Transcript. $ ress .P.F., Boston 


OR SALE—ONE SEASON TICKET F 
SATURDAY EVENING SYMPHONY CON. 


CERTS; front row of first balcony; price $25. + 


Address S.C.W., P. O. Box 8075, Boston. 
_2t(A): 08 


‘THE FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT OF | 


Tn ew! THE YEAR (or to, 68 


The Incidents of the Afternoon—A Famil- 
iar Programme—The New Leader’s Man- 
ner and Traits~The Physical Energy cf 
His Conducting—His Liking for Big Ton2,_ 
Emphasis, Effects and Precision—How He i 
Exemplified These and Other Qualities 
in His Chosen Pieces—The Temper of His 
Hearers 


The first concert of this, the: twenty- | 
eighth year of ‘the Boston Symphony ..Or- 
chestra, took place yesterday afternoon at 
Symphony Hall. As usual at the beginning 
of the series, there was @ sprinkling of 
empty seats. unsold by the dealers or aS yet» 
unoecupied by absent owners. Ata glance, 
however, the audience seemed to fill the 
hall, and in the chatter of the lobbies in 
the intermission there was less complaint. 
seemingly than a year ago over obscuring . 
hats. Almost to a man and woman, the 
listeners did Mr. Fiedler, the new con- 
ductor, the courtesy |to remain «to the end. 
of the concert. They applauded him, 
heartily when he first took his place. The 
applause was still warmer after Beethoven's 


toward the orchestra, indicating that |! third “Teonore” overture with which the 


programme began. It was scattering and 


| : ts of | 
were clapping, too, so what could Mr | coo] after the first three movements 
Fiedler do but smile and bow and: 


Brahms’s symphony in’ C' minor that fol- 
lowed, but more general and eager after. 
the fourth. Rather unexpectedly, the @x- | 


make little impression—one more proof that — 
opera is of the theatre and not of the con= 
cert-room. Clearly, however, the audience 
was glad to hear the overture to Wagner's — 
‘Tannhiuser,’’ unplayed for at least three 
seasons at the regular Symphony Concerts..: 
It liked the piece, and Mr. Fiedler’s cOn= 


ducting and the band’s playing of it were 


stirring. Thus the concert ended in @& 
pleasant glow of satisfaction and applause, 
Mr. Fiedler was as prompt in beginning as 
Mr. Gericke used to be; his pauses between . 
the successive pieces were very short; and. 
he kept the long intermission rigorously 
within the prescribed ten minutes, By 


‘notable exception in the custom of the con" 


certs, he conducted from memory in the 


symphony and the two overtures. In the 


fragment of ‘“‘Feuersnot,’’ a score was open 
on his desk, not at the level of his eyes, 


‘but far below him so that his music-stand 


did not come between him and: his. men. 
As for them, the newcomers were Mr. 
Noack of the first desk of the first violins; 
Mr. J. Warnke, among the ‘cellists; Mr.’ 
Ludwig, in the basses, and Mr. Mueller i 
the bassoons. Mr. Marble has returned to” 
his place among the second violins; ar = 
when all the’orchestra but the comeert, 
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‘eonductor and the comparisons with his 
‘predecessor that a silly etiquette is sup- 
‘posed to deny to print, but that every hu- 
‘man being in the house probably made in 
thought and talk. There the record ends. 


-_—_——— 


The manner and the method of a con- 
ductor as he faces his men and as his au- 
dience sees him, is usually an index of the 
less tangible qualities of his conducting. 
Mr. Weingartner seems to fling himself 
deeply and bodily into his work, and the 
audiences of half the world know the in- 
tensity and the vitality of performances 
under his hand. Mr. Mahler sits tran- 
quilly, waving a little stick, lightly, surely, 
easily, and thus he brings transparency of 
flowing tone, aptness and finesse of expres- 
sion, and ‘inevitable and unforced climax. 
Mr. Gericke’s manner was elegant exatti- 
tude itself, and it gained exceeding polish 
sand firmness of execution. Dr. Muck com- 
manded to brillianecy, to fire, to subtlety or 


with communicating authority. His manner 
and his:method seemed an integral part of 
‘the music.of the moment. Mr. Fiedler’s 
(way is very different from that of these 
“conductors. He is tall and he is large, 
“broad of shoulders and substantial of flesh, 
‘Of vigor and weight rather than of pol- 
ished and distinguished presence. He comes 
) loosely. and: quickly to his place; but from 
the moment he lifts his stick he seems tense 
With muscular alertness and energy. Often 
he conducts with a physical exuberance that 
was almost a new sensation to the audience 
of yesterday, but never with any token of 
physical strain. With outstretched arms 

‘and clenched fists, he beat out the thunder- 
ing climax of trombones and trumpets at 
the end of the overture to ‘‘Tannhiiuser.’’ 
His motions were as nervous and titillating 
in the music of the Venusberg as. the music 

itself. He swung his stick in great half- 

circles at the close of Brahms’s symphony, 

his head flung back, his whole body taut 

with the energy and the power with which 

he would propel. the music. He ‘seems al- 
most to spring to a detail that he would 

make ‘salient, or a contrast that he 

would heighten; he almost drives his intent 
“into a particular group of his men; his 
Stick seems to hew a chord at a stroke as 
though it were the sharpest of orchestral 
-axes; when he secks lightness or flow of 
tone his beat turns duly light and caressing. 
“Buch graphic and muscular, hammering and 
thrusting, conducting is a new thing at the 
‘Symphony Concerts, and it bids fair to be 
“a nine weeks’ wonder. Mr. Fiedler drives 
“his will home to his men and to his audi- 
ce, and neither may mistake the process. 

_) fhe results that this manner and method 
achieve are precisely in accord.with them. 
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he Water, forceful and sustained 
sonority. At moments it was.magnificent, 
as at the close of the overture to ““Tann- 
hauser’’;,time and again it was thrilling, as 
in the exclamations of the ‘“‘Leonore’’ over- 
ture; and it may in turn have’ been rather 
coarse at the end. of the scene. from 
“Feuersnot.’”” Always it had weight, depth, 
aptitude and force. Our strings have fa- 
miliar virtues. Mr. Fiedler has added mus- 
cularity to them. Our brass has been rich 
and mellow; Mr. Fiedler loves to hear it 
swell to new amplitudes. His adjustments, 
his euphonies of ton, especially as they | 
affect the wood winds, are on a large — 
scale. He does not, so far as ‘the concert | 
of yesterday disclosed him, court subtlety 
or elegance. He does court and gain “the 
Thereby he commands oftener 
than he charms. 

In all things, seemingly, Mr. Fiedler 
loves emphasis. If ‘the pace is slow, he 
makes it very slow indeed, as at the be- 


. 


ginning of the ‘‘Leonore” overture. If it 


is furious, as at the end of that piece, he 
plies the whip unsparingly. ‘The trium- 
phant ‘Pilgrim’s Chorus’ ‘fairly strode 


down the music of the Venusberg through 
_ the close of ‘the overture to “Tannhiéuser.”’ 
The 
| phrases of Strauss’s music’ were the longer 


i’ and the broader under Mr. ‘Fiedler’s han- 
to beauty, in a fashion that was instinct || 


long, sweeping melodies, the broad 


dling. Now passionate and now graphic 


4s this music of the lovers’ chamber, and 
of the city without waiting for light and | 


fire. Mr. Fiedler took, it with large | 
vigor and made it as graphic as it can be | 
without the setting and the action it really 
enhances. On the other hand, if the mood 
of the music was elegaic, as it is in the 
slow movement of Brahms’s symphony, he 
emphasized insistently ‘the gravity of the 
musical thought and its expression. He 
would not let Brahms muse pensively; he 
set him to very serious thinking. Again 
in the finale of the symphony Mr. Fiedler 
seemed rather to burst his way from pas- 
sage to passage than to let the music 
mount in the mighty crescendo that can be 
made and has been made, here in Boston, 
out of it. . 
Loving emphasis, Mr. Fiedler drives home 
contrasts, courts the rhetorical pause, points 
and makes precise his details. His ‘whole 
conception of the ‘Leonora’? overture 
seemed a study in dramatic and musical 
contrasts. The return of the Pilgrims’ 
song, with the revelry of Venus’s train 
shrilling and quivering under it in the over- 
ture to ‘‘Tannhauser,’’ was tone-painting ol 
the vividest. Long was his rhetorical pause 
after the sounding of the distant trumpet in 
| Beethoven’s overture, but he gained the end 
‘he sought in the following burst of Leo 
| nora’s song. He flung the trombones into 
the finale of Brahms’s symphony till their 
entrance seemed a magnificent stroke Ol 
sonorous solemnity. He pricked and point- 
ed each detail of Strauss’s picture of the 
still, fireless, lightless, bewildered and €x- 
pectant Munich. Mr. Fiedler, moreove!, 
accomplished all these things * ith a full 
surety and an absolute precision. Evidently 
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‘upon his men. He drills:them to a mi- 


- nute exactitude in the execution of them. 


The orchestra has never seemed a more cer- 
tain and precise instrument, It has seemed 
a@ more supple one. By so much at least 
the new conductor recalled Mr. Gericke, 
The conclusions are almost obvious. So 
far as Mr. Fiedler disclosed himself yester- 
day, he seems a conductor of emphasis. and 
effect, of power and. precision, He loves 
the big thing done in a big way. He loves 
to make all things tell vigorously and 
vitally. If the passage is songful, he 
drains it to the last drop of sustained melo- 
dy. If the music happens to be formal and 
expository as more than a little of Brahms’s 
symphony may be, he gives it the utmost 
clearness and seeks a kind of large and 
precise beauty. Ifthe music is inherently dra- 
matic, like the two overtures, his is a large 
and lusty dramatization. He sweeps home, 
he hammers home, his Strauss. Straight- 
forwardly Mr. Fiedler has conceived his ef- 


fects; he accomplishes. them .passionately. 
| They are firmness and surety themselves. 
Certainly it is too early, perhaps it is un- 
fair, to say that he loves effects for the 


effect’s sake; but his tendency to seek 
them one by one rather than to fashion 
them into a whole, rising inevitably out of 
itself was clear in the ‘‘Leonora’’ overture. 


'He gave his hearers thrilling moments in 


his reading of Brahms’s symphony; he kept 
it at a level of large power; but less than 
feel the architectural 
quality of it as a nobly and finely propor- 
tioned musical structure wherein the be-. 
ginning anticipates the end and mounts to 
it. He seems less a conductor to lead his 
audiences into a new understanding of the 
music that he chooses than one to give new 
emphasis and vitality to what it obviously 
imparts. He seems puissant, orotund, pre- 
cise rather than sensitive, subtle or supple. 
He bids fair to stir his hearers oftener than 
to charm them. He is likely to heighten 
the foree, though he may lessen the fine- 
ness of the orchestra. He may drive all 
things hard each in its kind, but he will 
drive them no less surely home. His tem- 
perament seems. as big and lusty as his. 
tone. H. T. P. 


| Pek BY OLIN DOWNES Goby of 
At exactly 2:30 yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall Max Fiedler took ‘his 
| ORAS for the first time as conductor of 
| the Boston Symphony Orchestra before an 
| audience as critical as any in the world. 
As he entered, bowing deeply to public 
and orchestra, the atmosphere, which had 
been charged with tense anticipation, was 
cleared by a great burst of applause from 
those on the floor and lower balcony who 
were present in unusual numbers for this 
time in the year, and the expectant hun- 


dreds in the upper balcon 
| y who had been 
awaiting this moment since early morn 


18)? |i 


ae 
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onthe Stone stéps outside, 
Mr. Hess, the concertmeister, returned 
tn ® sir sag hy psy had been also 
ed when he enterea a few utes. 
before. te saci 
The conductor’s stand was upon the 
rostrum, but the rack was lowered. ‘The 
leader heedéd it not. He interpreted the 
Beethoven Leonore overture No. 3, the 
Brahms C minor symphony, the Tannhau- 
~ ser overture—everything, in fact, on the 
programme, ‘with the exception of the ex-| 
y cerpt from Strauss’ opera, ‘Feursnot,’” 
from memory, without score, ra 


Less Formal Than Muck Li 


Mr. Fiedler is far in appearance and 
manner from his predecessor, Dr. Muck. 
Of about the same height, but thicker: 
build, he is less formal in deméanor, and 
he gives the impression of a musician ab- 
sorbed in his task with little or no thought 
of himself as others may see him. A man 

_ of much nervous force, he expends his 
energy without stint. His gestures are, 
to say the least, enthusiastic. 

The sustained C which opens the over- 
ture floated out upon the air. He waved 
his arms, soothingly, flowingly. He -ca- 
ressed certain phrases which occur early 
in the introduction; he shook with gal- 
‘vanic fury, and the instruments vomited 
‘blasts of heaven-storming tone. 

Mr. YWiedier conducted with splendid 
authority and freedom. He was clear 
. Of a score, and there are many who ben- 
efit by such liberty. He turned from 
group to group of instruments as they 
required his attention. Sometimes his 
left hand rested for a moment in the 
‘vicinity of the trousers pocket, but it 
never stayed for more than an instant, 
being required elsewhere. Sometimes the 
head was lowered, as if listening acute- 
ly, confidentially, lovingly, to the sounds 
he evoked; at other times, face up- 
raised, it was thrown back, as one who 
\Should say, ‘“Cheerfully, haughtily, I 

take these sounds and pass them for- 
ward.’’ 

He apparently required all his members 
to express his wishes, but—let us be ex- 
act—most of his gestures were made 
with the right hand and arm, and these 
i da f ase an almost imperceptible 
eat to threatening jabs at vari 
strumentalists, me ee 

No conductor makes greater demands 
upon himself and his orchestra than Mr, 
Fiedler. He watches each instrument 
as he might hig own child. He exacts 

the limit of capacity from each player, 

_ He is insistent to an extreme degree up- 

~ on .évery possible gradation of tone, from 

| the subtlest nuances, as in the Leonore 
Overture, to the great, flaring climaxes 
of Strauss’ orchéstral tableau. 

If he was, to the eye of the educated 
Bostonian, accustomed to the stata Mr. 
Gericke and the courtly Dr. Muck, some- 

4 what unnecessarily emphatic, he gained 
his effects superbly, and the orchestra 
has rarely played with more vim. . Small 
wonder, then, that, when the new con- 
ductor, his face working with emotion, 
turned to acknowledge the plaudits, he 
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vale rao. ee esterday, a athon the ap- Pak ———— @# 1,08 | Would Beethoven, were he allve today, 
were e gottorsianees. throughout were wane outer. he audience to. the: orchestra Max fete Makes. ‘First ‘Appearance read his . compositions as certain pone 
a It was as if conductor and men, which had 50 nobly seconded his endeav- | Se gt der asthe Oke bathe thorities” would have us believe? There 
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: keyed up to. a supreme “point. | ors. were many details which were open. % 
toe on to say, that fine, gray film, which Mr. Max Fiedler was greeted with more | ae aoe as ari A ye : i gress: es 
too often seems to come between the than cordiality. when he made his first } ri 8 en Rei aoe in. gay Seta. + ae the 
Saytyans, tHe tnueto On- Friday after: : : appearance as conductor of the Symphony 4 
pias subduing any impertinent fortis-|;| meaning. He breathed life into every PP . performance as a whole was over, 
simo taking the edge from the brass, }| phrase. orchestra in Symphony Hall on Friday| whelmingly dramatic. How good it was 
d ‘generally interfering in some ti. Fiedler’s Interpretations afternoon. Many of those present rose; to hear a real choleric Beethoven fortis- 
os ceptible way with abandoned enjoy- (| to receive him, and in his acknowledg-| simo, as for instance in the great A 
Per: gh a di al a.-oM than nce Of his interpretations, which, whether : | | ment of this welcome by audience and flat chords of the introduction, and how 
pent, “x aga ite i wri ” ts you agreed with them or not, were with- orchestra he was perceptibly touched. splendid the cumulative force with 
ee was surprised Unto: applause Mr. Fiedler is serious, but unstudied In] which the final climax was prepar 
his manner. His hair is combed straight [de members of the orchestra could 


eae mrs out exception strikingly individual, more 

‘of astonishing volume. will be said tomorrow. They. were the 
mca 1% back from the temples, as is the habit of |} probably ride this old war horse in their 
many German professors. He wears, Or! sleep, but they played it yesterday as 


‘He is. evidently a man of strong con- 
victions. He has searched his scores to 
the very last note for their innermost 


~—. .° Days of the Virtuoso expression of a passionate, reverent stu- 


‘The experienced concertgoer 


begins to 


distrust the man of reputation who ap- 


pears for the first time as leader of an 
orchestral concert. He knows that he 
will probably have to endure little af- 
fectations, little insincerities from these 
great met which are the more revolting 
on account of their source and the jar- 
ring sensation that they bring in the 
midst of a performance that may other- 


‘wise be of exceptional merit. 


‘The attitude of Mr. Fiedler is gratify- 


‘ing..“His earnestness, his absolute sincer- 


ity, are beyond question. His manner of 
conducting is his own, but it does not, let 


views music, apparently, from the stand- 
point of a man who is a modern of mod- | 
erns in his thought and feeling, in the 
best sense of the word. 

The Beethoven overture, that classic 
which has inherently the quintessence 
of dramaticism and the roots of the mod- | 
ern romantic school in its measures, was | 
radically individual and overwhelmingly | 
dramatic yesterday. 

The applause that greeted the new con- 
ductor on his ‘entrance was unmistaka- 
bly hearty and ‘spontaneous, but it did 
not equal the tribute tendered him’ after 
his performances. We look forward to 
& season of unusual interest. | 


'y LBDLER Biro TO 


Max Fiedler bids fair to prove one of 
the most popular conductors the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra has ever had. 
The greeting he received when he made 
his appearance at the first concert Sat- 
urday night was most cordial and hos- 
pitable; and the outburst of enthusiasm 
that followed the performance of the 
“Tannhaeuser’’ overture at the end of 
the concert was one of the most un- 
as ever heard in Symphony 


Hall. The handclapping was topped 
with shouts of pleasure—and that is 
going some for a Symphony audience. 
_. There was hearty applause after the 
first number, the Beethoven ‘“‘Leonora’”’ 
overture, No. 3; but after the next 
number, Brahms’ first symphony, mat- 
ter-of-fact pleasure wens way to genu- 
ine enthusiasm. e conductor was 
recalled several times. He bowed and 
‘smiled; and he did what his predeces- 
| sors often did—waved his hand ap- 
‘preciatingly toward the orchestra. Part 
of the success he took for himself; the 
‘rest he gave to his men. As usual 
they deserved it. Indeed, during the 
ee Pacts of the Wagner overture 
were times when Mr. Fiedler 
Sioat st pan It was as if he wanted 
to get full Soyment of the splendid 
: stry of ‘a a and himself; and un- 
ionably must have felt that 
he fa do would enhance the 


‘out. 


LISTEN TO MUSIC 


Aerosmith 


power and beauty of the performance. 
For generally the new conductor is 
vibrant with energy. He makes the 
modest baton look sometimes like the 
famous Big Stick. 

Mr. Fiedler is a big man physically— 
the biggest the Symphony concert 
patrons have seen, with the possible ex- 
ception of Mr. Paur. Off his little plat- 
form he suggests the soldier, his move- 
ments are so rigid and precise. But 
his movements when conducting are 
free and lively, though never spectacu- | 
lar. When approaching a climax he re- 
enforces his baton with his clenched 
left fist, which he holds high in the 
air; and he courts sweet gentleness 
with a bow. His beat is nervous, but 
expressive. On the whole, a manly, un. 
affected musician, vigorous but digni- 
fied; a man who, in spite of his attain- 
ments, is not afraid to take pleasure in 
applause. By his straightforward man- 
liness and musicianship he won popu- 
larity at the start. He conducted the 
entire program, which also included the 
love scene from Richard Strauss’ opera, 
*“Feuersnot,’’ without a score. 

There have been few changes in the 
orchestra since last season. Willy Hess 
returns as concert master. His ad- 
mirers applauded him when he came 
And there is a new man by his 
side, S. Noack, who takes the place of 

7. Czerwonky. At the next concert 
will appear i the first soloist of the 
season, Sauer, who will play one 
of his own piano concertos. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_-—~ lion roars again. 


gave the shortsighted observer the im- 
pression that he wears, glasses, but in 


appearance he is far from the pedagogue. 


At a rapid glance certain photographs 


given the impression of a pedant, but this 

was quickly seen to be erroneous; his 

personality savors far more of the dream- 
Pr. 

He had chosen for the opening pro- 
eramme of the season, music with which 
he is evidently very familiar; the Bee- 
thoven Leonore Overture No. 3, the 
Brahms C Minor Symphony, the love 
scene from Strauss’ early opera, “Feurs- 
not,” and the Tannhauser Overture. Three 
of these scores, the Leonore overture, the 
symphony, and the Tannhauser overture, 
he conducted from memory. 


A man of unusual energy, Mr. Fiedler 


made urgent motions with his hands, arms, ¢ 
He conducted with sur-, 


head and torso. 
prising authority at a first performance, 
and he secured immediate response to' 
every wish. His beat was very elastic; 
his conceptions notably individual. The | 
orchestra played with magnificent verve 
in his behalf. 

As a matter of course, from a technical 
standpoint, there were many rough places jj, 
in this initial concert. Yet, to the writer, 
the introduction of the overture was 
never so mysterious, so subtly, joyfully 
prophetic of what was to come. 

Beethoven, 
man of startling vitality. He had a9 dis- 
turbing habit of upsetting both acquaint- 
unces and the musical public by explo-! 


f 


published early in the season might have |- 


| 


3 


"movement 


: 


| 


| 


; 
} 


‘spective. 
became 
from the very first, was a; , Fiedler 


sive outbursts of fervid emotion and ele- | 


mental’strength; he dismayed the casual} 
by disturbing appeals to emotions that 
they would fain ignore: That torrential 
spirit is still alive, though we are not 
often permitted to realize this today. 


There have come to be accepted certain!t, a tableau in the opera. 


formulated interpretations of the great 
classics. We speak reverently of their 
“formal strength,’’ etc., but we forget 
that, certainly in the case of Beethoven, 
they were surcharged with romanticism, 
and are today potent with never-dying 
fire. 
who stands on his own feet comes, pulls 
off the shroud, and, lo and behold, the 
Again the voice that 
cannot be ignored or silenced makes its 


| 


musicians in the first flush of a new 
enthusiasm. 


The Brahms symphony, too, an epie 
which is only comparable with the sub- 
limest masterpieces in any art, was 
given an interpretation that only a man 
of wide humanity and rich inner ex- 
perlence could have compassed. Why 
should a title or a programme interfere 
with the effect of pure music? Why not 
put lines from Ossian on the fly leaf 
of this score? 


Do any but the Germans possess the 
depth of nature, the spirituality that he 
should have who would approach this 
masterpiece? JI believe that the third 
could have more humor, 
Homeric humor, than any conductor that 
I have heard has ever given it, and the 
last movement could have been more 
steadfast in rythm. Mr. Fiedler here and 
there lingered by the wayside, as it were, 
to pluck a flower of a phrase, or to 
Secure the best possible representation 
for some especially telling passage. But, 
lagain, to listen to this symphony was an 
‘intimate and searching experience. The 
‘introduction was ‘Titanie in its striving, 
the second movement supremely exalted. 
‘The introduction to the finale—how won| 
derfully it would accompany the scene 
in Faust’s study—was profoundly intro-' 

The pizzicato of the strings 
extraordinarily significant. Mr. 
put their question, asked their 
‘riddle, I say, as Hamlet questioned the: 
‘universe, ‘‘To be or not to be’’; and the 
‘concluding pages were glorious in sweep/ | 

The finest performance of the afternoon 
was that of the Strauss’ excerpt. The 
music is not legitimately for the concert 
room, and its reason for being should 
be known for the piece to be truly appre- 
ciated. It serves as an accompaniment 
The theme 
opera is based on a legendary 
tale. Kunrad, a passionate lover, has 
humiliated his affianced; Diemut. . The 
latter, to revenge herself entices her 
lover into a basket which is suspended 


of this 


from her window, and raising the basket 


Then, once in a while, a conductor | 


way to the innermost recesses of the 


spirit. 


leaves him hanging in midair. Kunrad, 
who knows magic, extinguishes all ire 
in the village and there is a terrible out- 
ery. Soon Diemut repents, draws up the 
basket and the neighbors ask for. fire hi 
The tableau is this: In the darkness a} 

‘ight shines from Diemut’s window, The 
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‘street and lights gleam in . 
The children join hands and dance, the 
| voices of the lovers are heard from the 
window and there is the song of praise 
for the midsummer night. itl 


Bus es 
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Apert ie ae aneat alee ae sete) ha how affairs. Beethoven's third ‘‘Leonora’’ 
eagerly they may anticipate his wishes, . UVGEFUES, Brahms’ first symphony, the 
it would be too much to expect at pres- Love Scene” from ‘'Feuersnot,’* the 
ie ae Por Reger iae aa egg ste ibang en ay. 
ard highly poetie interpretation, tennheuser overture made up the 

Yet it may be said that Mr. Fiedler, 8TOUp arranged by Mr Fiedler in a kind 
revealed certain qualities that will un-» of fortissimo crescendo. | 


welded together The first public rehearsal of the 28th Abe sear ee sh 
| ° sate loubte make him popular. e con- Ty ‘8 5 ai : 
An ardent student, a strong personality, season of the Boston Symphony orches auanth rea a Sueto i Be co fhe director and the orchestra were 


spoke at this concert. Mr. Fiedler’s tre- tra took place yesterday afternoon in '| able. He is not afraid of stormy cre-~ 0M Safe musical ground, for he led part | 
mendous earnestness and vital enthusi- Symphony Hall. Mr. Max Fiedler, the scendos and clashing climaxes. He is of the time without using a score, and 


asm communicated themselves to the new conductor, led for the first time in eminently virile. Whether he be ar at no time did he appear to read much | 


ster of finesse; whether he ~ i 
players. He is a modern of moderns, and, this city. The programme was as fol- reba with an destinita manta he ene when the bovk was before him. The | 
in spite of his modesty and a pralse- j.,... d= | | 


|| portion; whether he delights in deli-, men, of course, were familiar with the | 
worthy objectivity, he conceived his MA : cate nuances as well as in primitive; works, and this enabled them to fol 

music from a highly individual stand- Overture, “Leonora,” No. 3 | and strongly opposed colors: these are! ‘ | nts . vt 
point. He impressed his conceptions with Symphony No. 1 in C minor questions not now to be answered| /0W easily the baton. The result was’a 


Love scene from ‘‘Feuersnot’’...R. Strauss - s . : ao 
exceeding force upon his men, who, in Overture to “Tannhaeuser”’........ Wagner dS dah ty abs iene taxknch fine performance, running smoothly, as 
. | . ey ee S yeS-| usual, and a very satisfactory debut of 


rabicd oo ge: veg tae ona eS pamamaal It has often been said that the first terday in his reading of the overture } 
SADHSSIS 10 P . |concert given by an orchestra with a 

h for the present. The Sche- ; . movements of the symphony. Cer-]| orchestra during the 
Eideade suite which will pe. given at the; ™¢w leader serves chiefly as a means | tainly his interpretation throughout Mi | WMedler’s eee ast cee | 
next concert is a test that calls into play of introducing the conductor to his audi- was sturdy and its stirring effect on ucting 


© j aq ; ; ~ cana * ‘ 
every capacity and the whole dynamic ence, The public rehearsal yesterday the audience was indisputable. His) has already been described in = the 


; '; manner of conducting is more exuber-! Globe, so 
range of an orchestra. It’s adequate per- scemed more than this, for the enjoy- | ‘| ant in the matter of gestures than | program io ait that le’ tac Ara} 


formance necessitates extreme finish. We ment of the audience was evident, Sel- that of his two last predecessors, but: There were no innovations introduced 


may surely expect a, season of great bril- gom, if ever, has there been more spon- he did not indulge himself in mere; by him. He had nothing new to say in 


calisthenics, nor was there any suspi- 1} 
liance and interest. taneous or more hearty applause at any ) cion of a desire on his part to affect fie arohoae hae: eae damnees 
public rehearsal in the history of this | ' the audience through the eyes. His given with the looked-for dignity and | 


orchestra. Mr. Hess, returning after a Sincerity and his absorption in the, general gloomy impressiveness. | 
0 & year’s absence to take his place as con- appointed task are unquestionable. | ¥: In veg castes ig i the wonderful | 
certmaster, was warmly greeted, and The programme of the concerts next) finale, especially in the horn phrases, | 
week will be as follows: Rimsky-Korsa—-| wag seemingly about as near perfection 

koff’s suite ‘“‘Scheherazade”’ (in memory in execution as one would wink to hear 
of the composer's death, June 21, 1908);| In justice to the brasses high praise is 
Sauer’s piano concerto No, 2 (Emil Sauer,! @ue for the uniform excellence of work 
pianist); overture to “Oberon. which was mellow and harmonious 
even in the greatest musical stress. de- | 

manded by the score. 


The * contrasts in the Strauss ‘Love 
| ' Scene’’ were properly accentuated, but 
- there is sv much that suggests, the | 


chaotic in the piece that it isn’t very cf- | 


. fective as a program number. The 
' *"Tannhauser’’ overture went admirably 
and closed the concert in brilliant style. 
Mr Fiedler teads in an energetic man- 


ner and with something of a military 
Heke Golt1.09 


Pr, om « oi ‘ " i R om = Pee mr i. ; + , | ; r. ra a” ed ) r S$ pl +5 ats 1p ed | IT] O | 
he ILULLI AL | —Ploces were well known, ‘The hearers- cf Cnr , 
He | y _— € | 2: Fie rers- .. , ‘ 
ee | P evere: aot obliged to question them-~- — Oot Curr ent I terest. 
selves as to the intrinsic worth of the Pigs . | 
sical speech that. was strange to a a sy 
a musical s ; | 
them, perplexing, disquieting. In thus The 28th season of the Boston Sym-_ 
| The melodies of this intermezzo are 0 choosing familiar compositions Mr, Ph@ny concerts opened under the di- | 
little value, but they are sensuously A ereket Cet-16.0% Fiedler was eminently wise. | _ rection of the new -conductor; Max 
1 It is not necessary to speak in detail- pyeqier ith 
See See rhe. climes Oe te anpnes of Mr, Fiedler’s interpretation of the ~:°" rT, With a conservative: program 
constructed. The orchestra fairly dripped New Conductor of Symphony Of nmositions. The orchestra has been Comprising four selections, more or less | 
color, and at the magnificent outburst at . only a week under his direction. No familiar to the patrons of these annual 
the end the tone seemed to refract from Orchestra Receives Warm 
group to group of instruments as blind- | 
jing light might from mirror to mirror. W e| come 
The Tannhauser overture was conspiou- . 


‘ous for the justness of we on = 
the constructive skill with which & 
leomponent parts were contrasted or By PHILIP HALE. 
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to “Leonora” and in the first =| the able gentleman selected to lead the 


First Symphony Concerts * 


As it has already been many times an- When Mr. Fiedler came on the stage for 
“nounced, the first pair of Symphony Con- the first time before an audience in this 
“certs for the new season falls on Friday city his welcome was as one given to a 
“afternoon andSaturday evening of next week familiar, long-eStablished favorite. 


ce , an Nor did the audience seem critically 
in Symphony Hall. At them mar. Fiedler disposed during the concert, It was not | 
_ will make his first appearances in Boston disposed to be impatient when there was | 
/as a conductor, and his first in America as occasionally sluggishness and irregular- | 
“more than a passing visitor of a single ity of attack or when horns were over- 


| lown or uncertain in solo passages. The 
week. As usual on such an occasion, the b : 5 . 

3 applause xcept that after the third 

' @eonductor and the orchestra have the con- micachant "ae tho Symphony, was un- 


cert to themselves, and familiar music, usually warm, at times enthusiastic, and 
“with a single exception, makes the pro-, Mr. Fiedler was recalled more than once, 
“gramme. The exception is a fragment of _ We all have a right to infer from 


‘’ 66 rs . what Mr Fiedler has said that he is 
“Strauss’s opera ‘‘Feuersnot,’ the climax of especially drawn toward the orchestral 


‘@ scene of passion, which Strauss charac- music of Beethoven, Brahms, Richard 
 teristically allots to the orchestra while the Strauss, Wagner and Tschaikowsky. A 
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| polse, he gives his cues plainly and en- 
ters into his work with evident enthu- 
siasm. He was cordially greeted,- and 


es EF ee = — - 


The other 


“#Tannhiuser”’ out of Wagner,and Brahms's 
“symphony in C minor. [In all three Mr. 
) Piedler has proved his mettle in many 
“eoncerts, and they are tokens as well of the 
*Yange of his programmes and his. powers. 
~The minor arrangements for the ‘concerts 


with a 
nning at 2.30 on Friday afternoons and 


, ut eight on Saturday evenings. 


‘lovers themselves are invisible. It has not conductor chooses naturally for his first 


programme music with which he is in 
fullest sympathy, music that appeals to 
him, compositions that have already 
served him as battle horses to ride to 
victory. 

Four of Mr. Fiedler’s favorites were 
represented, It was his intention at first 
to conduct Strauss’ ‘‘Death and Trans- 
figuration,’? but a performance of this 
impressive work would have made the 
programme too long, so the ‘Love 
Scene’ from ‘‘Feuersnot,” that strange 
opera founded on a grotesque, or, as 
some might say, porcine legend, was 
substituted, a scene that in the con- 
cert room excites surprise and makes 
no deep, no lasting impression: Nor is it 
too much to say that this music in con- 


= - ~ = — — ~- 
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First of the Season’s Mr Hess, who has returned to the first 


Symphony Concerts. 


New Conductor Presenis a 
Program oi S.andard Works, 


ee ee 


desk, was also heartily welcomed. 

Emil Saver will be this week’s soloist, 
playing his second piano concerto. “he 
rete See wiil open with Rimsky-Korsa- 

oft’s ‘‘Scheherazade’’ and close with 
Wener’s “Oberon’’ overture. 


———— 


A7TOULD like to make even exchange 
VW seats 25 and 26 LL for the S¥YMPH 
REHEARSALS for seats in the Balcony. 
dress W.K.M., Boston Transcript. 
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OR SYMPHONY SEATS turned out ‘last night for the first of the Pt Be ‘} seem in some performances, of his music 
is uae: it omemussueenmmcnnnete - season’s ‘Symphony concert under the lead- 2, PALO ON i Ok. 1 taee and in some of the music itself, to have. 
‘Prices Begin to Go up About Row E, ership of Max Fiedler. Though it ts 50 |/f phe” Incidents of the Symphony Concert |} Joy wil, Mr. Fiedler seemed. Admire (a8) 
but Row Q Came High, With a $71 early in the season, there were enough of : os) 7 "Y ay te Mah TO Res you will, Mr. Fiedler seemed to be saying - 
by Bia . ‘fashionables pyesent to make a handsome / of Saturday—Mr. Gatti-Casazza‘ An- 5p capsids yn panier of form and 
1 eee showing, and the gowns, the music and . | ) 1 . jj development that have s aped this musi¢,. 
©The auction sale of rehearsal seats for,the general vrectings after the summer's & nounces Notable French Operas for the appreciate to the full its profound ‘serious- 
‘the 28th season of the Boston Symphony ahenece ang tue interest in, the non . ' ' Metropolitan—Debussy’s Pieces After Poe || ness of idea, of treatment, of fu 
Orchestra opened at 10:15 a.m., bids for uctor combine o make last nig c / | . x : - | tion. But it is so profound and so rich 
Roeata from rows A to JJ inclusive being |™Ost interesting event of the season. i —Mr. Pinero in Paris—How French Play- Pp ee 


mr | | | because of the warmth and depth of the 
i . 1 h y w VW Ke ju ] ll j ’ . . . p ue may 
‘for premiums over the regular $18 price ai. cee ote ad Oe 79 ‘ ers Acted and a French Audience Re- | feeling that underlies it. The warmth | 
per seat. 


'Muck the general impressi rleaned Wwa~ . ee ” of it, the richness of it, an ot its” 
As not more than four seats could be ithat Mr. picdias ie’ the etask,, eatsied the | ceived “His House in Order”—That Night: subtleties or its profundities, Oe 
sold to a single purchaser, it was 11:30 be- ‘sincere admiration and good will of his of. Brogue in New York—News of Local ousnéss or its scholarship “ean the atiaes 
' fore the two first rows had been auctioned critical Boston audience. a : ; ae nentieie ail: ih fyi ’ Bee 3 iy 
Off. The preeeire isis yah of of ste, om Concerts and Plays—Miss Marlowe's Re- . cease te ‘ for uige to ae Pa io 
overture “Leonora,” Branin’s mphony i | : A stor. . se) 

 Sapunatlt l teins eS tas ceomit = No. 1, in € minor, the love scene frou || , turn—Bourget Turns Playwright Again qualities by the opulence and the beauty 
Wie dedts ® $ avid 4, the next three, $12.50 | Strauss opera. Pa piney gt Eh A | | of the tone that he draws from his men 
| each was the highest bid.  Gidls soudevedl Mak cotasa i wake (0 ; ‘+ Mr. Fiedler was still more warmly re- | and by the sustained emotional force of © us 
In the center of row A, $11.50 was the unusual euthusiasm. ceived and steadily applauded at the Sym- | Own reading. Notably in the first and in 
highest bid. For seat 14 in row A, left of | ; | phony Concert of Saturday evening than on | the final movements Mr. Fiedler gained 
the center aisle, the bid was $19.50, the. Fiedler Proves Mastery. that of Friday afternoon. The audience, such ardor, while in the slow movement he 


high bid for that row. | “Leonora,” which is known as one, ol which ‘left empty only a few scattered seats, maintained such opulent beauty. Moreover, 
In B row, $22.50 was bid for seats 17 and Beethaven’s most emotional utterances, Was ‘welcomed him cordially, warmed, to him when once the listener had grasped what 


a8 together on the left of the center alse; played by the orchestra wita the intensity after the performance of the “Teonore” || Seemed the conductor’s purpose the per- 


and for four seats in C row, right of of feeling and the rich coloring so necessary formance of the symph ity 
. ae a , SSAl s’'s sym- phony had ‘the unity 
center aisle, $22.50 each was the high bid. |to its true interpretation, It was in this, overture, and at the end of Brahms s sy nity 


In E row $30 per seat was the high bid |the first number, taat Mr. Fiedler proveu phony fell to hearty and insistent vik Peie that it seemed to lack on Friday. ra 
for 10 and 11, near the right center aisle; |his mastery, and at its conclusion the ap | Mr, Fiedler'’s satisfaction was unmistak- A considefable part of the Mania the. 
$22.50 each was the highest bid for the plause was almost deatening. | | able. He’ seemed on the point of calling aymphony Concerts would wai pee fg 
next four seats, while for 18, on the cen- In Brahm’s symphony the sympathetic ; the band to its feet; but he contented him- otis | Pink doiadae be oe wiht t r again 
ter aisle, $42.50 was received, and for 20, warmth of tone, fluent, brilliant technidu self with a warm grasp of Mr. Hess’s hand, Phibge 1 eK geteee ch Dr. Muck 


: ) f , . and exquisite coloring, combined with u | Ff rigidly excluded from his programmes. . : 
the second seat from that aisle, $52 was |thorough understanding of the spirit o1 3 as though by this proxy he was congratu- | pina is disposed to” nné@ertake ae 


the highest bid. the work, stamped the orchestra's renal : lating the whole orchestra. The _ little frag- i : . 
ABE } eces; but the 
The highest in F was $43.50 for 19 on the |tion well nigh pertect. } ment of Strauss’s ‘‘Feuersnot,’’ which the, ice cana’) oS ed ge 7h A ao hye ole 
center aisle; $39.50 was the highest bid for | The love scene from Strausss opera | audience scarcely noticed on Friday, was | ¢o, 9 ot satktctin «ae 8 rs OE 
9, on the right center aisle in G row, and “Feuersnot” was played with fine spirit anu r eginning. 1e outset, it is vivid. 


; a \ a keen sense for tne fantastical. contents k ‘applauded heartily on Saturday and at the enough anywhere in its picturing of the 
ee sie, Re, OR TG “Ceriter’ miaie $n) SPS Tak eee. Work, May. Piedras e Semmep ton: Wak end of the concert, with the overture to / gtil], dark, expectant, nervously anxious 


broad and masterly and he led his men “Tannhiuser,” the listeners lingered until : ; ye 
the lovers, hidden within the glimmering 


i. Mr. Fiedle 3 O 

started at $25, Nos. 15, 16, 17 and 18, near the |skillfully and cleverly scored. | ia pra i his on ti ia Bagge’ — we 
center aisle, commanding a premium of he performance of ..agner’s overature share nis Own reward. 6 RCE chamber, has stirring sweep and intensity. — 
$50 each. No. 26, at the end, sold at $23.50, to “Tannhauser’ was especially prilliani . ning, Mr. Hess invited and received @ | hus far the musical tissue of the piece, its 
atmospheric suggestion and its emotional. 


the lowest in that row. and fine, the interpretation was both po Ta similar welcome to that of Friday, and it 
In I row the bidding ruled well above ae oe ut “anlenola- Vigo “Gnd Reab, in: + was a pleasure to hear and to feel again | effect alike bring response. The power, the 
$30. terpreting the stirring music with all the | & the individuality of his tone and its fine | pictorial quality, the passion of Strauss 
The high bid for seat number 18 on cen- {skill and enthusiasm with which Mr. Fied- | & clear brilliance, notably in Wagner’s over- j are all in it. Thereafter, and to the close, 
tre aisle of K row was $68, while for the"|!er aie able to infuse those under /ils | ture and Brahms’s symphony. Mr. Grisez, | it is intrinsically music of the scene— 
next seat $62 was received. leadership. : |e too, excelled himself in the smootn peauty | music to accompany and enhance the vi ‘4 
The seat on centre aisle in M row went Mrs. Jack Gardner Present. . | of his tone and the loveliness and warmth } {ble acting upon the stage, the return % 
at $68, while $54 was the high premium for Among the most enthusiastic women li rs of his phrasing when the ciarinet sings } light and fire, the rejoicing of the towr ¢ : 


thesmext seat in from the aisle. the audience was Mrs. John L. Gardner, > & Venus’s appeal to Tannhiuser.’ Happy the } folk and all the rest. It is part and 
It looked for a time as if row K would | 


irst Fs singing actress who as Venus may sing so | cel of what the eye first s ato while 4 
“eg who occupied her usual seat in the fil if s : | a ey ons, a2 ek 
wyibotted the poate neures. . balcony, and was profuse in her praise 0: > well and so feelingly! The conductor and | through the eye rather than the ear tHe 
row Q wae levches, and 601 ar yale £04 the new leader. Mrs. Gardner writ ; the orchestra were less nervous than they | spectator answers. Heard apart from these 

AC » € y oO +Y 


e gown of black lace, trimmed with i had been at thei ether: ; ity 
Nos. 18 and 19, the highest price of the pens gn wn velvet about the bodice | § their first appearance tog rekindling lights and this joyous bustle, 


sii" : Mr. Fiedler seemed surer that the band | it must seem as it did on Friday and Sat- 
: d with black | y 4 
Lt angele si celicn tive tibilines hilt oN gee black hat trimme oe would do his will, while the men themselves | urday, only baffling and exaggerated of 
ac aioe vale we. aay Pp Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, accompan'’” were more confident of his wishes. Thus | chestral clamor. H. T. tye 

: by Mr. Higginson and her pretty grails } the symphony and the fragment of 


ro Tl DUDLVLL. J 
Mragtter, was another entntsinst. 1 |) | sareuersnot™ went more firmly and vividly 
a fies. Charles Charles Storrow was 1! } than on Friday, heightening, rather than 
| ray satin, Mrs. Gordon Abbott in mauv. | altering in any material respect, the traits 


chiffon, and Mrs. Arthur Lyman in black. By that Mr. Fiedler then disclosed as a con- 


Mrs. Neal a Rew was ao Mabt tat ) auctor 
| cloth: Mrs. J. L. bremer rin | pa “Renata.” 
: . "NI : andsome iy f, Espana. 
| OLER hire, Nathan Mat petent” gray low" fn particular, Mr) Fiedler's purpose was | 
Ciwenenn, 
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-|was also Miss Mar Forbes. Mrs. F. ‘oll Wi ‘to seek and to gain an exceeding largeness, 
Mrs. Jack Gardner Among So-|Babacy was as aiwatt, NinQimticayc | | | flehness and warmth of expression. | He 


ciety Leader S at F irst land is PP very much like the Miss Way | | would have none of Brahms the formalist, 
| j;of other days. 
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the fact that the; favorite concert» mas- with an enthusiasm that was contagious, 

the first desk. fide; , . 

| | pected a Chesterfield but who was ‘virility 

FIRST CONCERT CREATES personified and who gave us some lessons | 

' not have deemed possible after his great 

FAVORABLE IMPRESSION predecessors. Of all these we think Mr, 

It is no slight task to come after such 

men, it is most difficult to follow imme-" 


concert is on, Additional interest’ was 

ter, Mr, Wily we once again at, Gob ve, oF Then the great Dr. Muck in whom we ex-. 
in Brahms and Beethoven that we would. 
Max Fiedler most resembles Emil Paur. 
diately after such a predecessor. That. 


Strong Readings of Beethoven, 
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Max Fiedler Warmly Greeted 
at the Opening Con- 


VOLCANO IN ACTION. 


Max Fiedler, the new: director of the’ 
Symphony orchestra, has every reason | 
to feel perfectly satisfied with his Bos- 
ton debut, which affair took place yes- 
terday in Symphony Hall, the occasion 
being the first public rehearsal in the 


1908-1909 series of 24 concerts. It was 
an. eminently successful appearance 
from. every point of view. Mr. Fiedler. 
thas taken kindly to Boston, having. 
Mothing but praise for the city, its or- | 
chestra and its people, and yesterday 
Boston, or as much of it as could crowd 
into. Symphony Hall, reciprocated in 
unstinted measure: It was the. most 
enthusiastic, most sincerely anuey ob 
epenin concert in the record of. the 


om. estra. 7 
“Ene \programme was-a happy choice, 
with its Beethoven ‘Leonora’ overture, 
‘Brahms No. 1. -Symphony, the love 
scene’ from Strauss’ ‘“‘Feuersnot’’ and 
the “Tannhaeuser’’ overture It breathed 
‘at ‘once of that democracy in  pro- 
‘gramme making so ardently desired but 
s0 seldom granted. It. was-a happy; 
augury for the season, Then. there was | 
the undisguised enthusiasm ‘ with which | 
the members of the orchestra greeted | 
their new leader.: It was’ contagious 
er Seirly on a par with the en- | 
thusiasm. that swept. in tremendous! 
‘Waves. over the house. | 
|_ More than one of the fair sex caught 
her breath on the appearance of the 
+mew ‘conductor as she noted the absence 
| of angles-and creases and in its piace 
‘a.-sort of free-for-all, happy-go-lucky 
‘style, But then«<a* glance at the pro- 
gramme should. have’ told all that Mr. 
Fiedler is not hide bound in any sense 
of the word. In.:personal appearance 
‘and in action as in his programme 
there is a delightful. freedom, something 
‘that bespeaks a‘ season of music for fhe 
#ymphony patrons that.-will eclipse all 
‘tn novelty and atttactiveness. ~ 
The reading of yeSterday’s programme 
Calls for no special comment, it being 
Ahe first public appearance for the sea- 
‘gon of the orchestra and that under a 
new er; There was, however, a 
@.and dash coupled with fine consid- 


| 


Brahms, Strauss and Wagner— 
Few Changes in Orchestra. 
By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
Beethoven ‘*Leonora’’ Overture, No. 3 
EAC Tie «4.0 bs thin baaet Symphony in C minor, No, 1 
UPA cai 0 ck Bs wk ok Love-scene from ‘‘Feuersnoth,”’ 
Wagener Tannhauser Overture 
A concert of good augury! Brilliantly 
interpre.ed from first to last and a dignified 


/ and worthy letter of introduction for the 


new conductor, who was greeted most cor- 
dially. Orchestras change, and we change 
with them. But there was the minimum 
of change in the personnel and in the pro- 
sramme, from those of the recent past. 
The chief change was the reappearance of 
Prof. Willy Hess as Concertmeister, This 
is a distinct advantage to the orchestra, 
lor he is a much stronger first violinist 
than his predecessor. There are few or- 


echestras who ean show as well-equipped 


a enief violinist at their head as the 
boston Symphony Orchestra will have this 
Prof. Hess was greeted with ap- 

pblause as he took his seat at the first desk. 
Another change, of slightly less impor- 
lance, was the appearance of Mr. S. Noack 
as second concert-meister, in the place of 
Mr, Czerwonky, who leaves the organiza- 
tion. Of the value of this change we can- 
not yet speak; we shall wait with interest 
for the appearance of the new artist in 
solo work. He will need to be a very thor- 
ough violinist to replace Mr. Czerwonky, 
Who was second among the violins, last 
season, only in name. The change of sec- 
ond bassoon is naturally of minor impor- 
tance, We are heartily glad that so few 


changes were deemed necessary, for we 


hold the orchestra, as it Stands, to be 


about as well chosen as it could possibly 


be without extravagant expenditure. 


_ Becoming reminiscent regarding conduc- 
tors, we recall the first conductor of this 
orchestra, Mr. Georg Henschel, as very 
radical for his time; giving model pro- 
srammes, with many novelties, yet with- 


Out dulness and the torture of much of |. 


the prolix new school,—and having some 
ill-balanced ideas about the placing of the 
Orchestra. Then Mr. Gericke, the man 
whose drill-mastership made the preemi- 
nence of the orchestra possible,—from a 


technical standpoint the founder of the or- | 


chestra. Then Mr. Nikisch, an orchestral | 
virtuoso, who played upon his instrument | 


Mr. Fiedler feels entirely equal to such % 
task was evidenced by his choosing the 
Brahms first symphony as his first great 
“niece de resistance,’ for it was just this 
work with which Dr. Muck made us sit 


| up. It was a symphony which we thought 


we all knew, and Dr, Muck proved to wus 
that we didn’t. We doubt whether any 
conductor in the world can go beyond the 
breadth and nobility with which this sym- 
phony was given last season, especially in 
its very intricate finale, 


eee ee eee 


Bearing this in mind, it is sufficient 
praise to say that the interpretation of 
vesterday afternoon was one that showed 


Mr, Fiedler an earnest and _ intelligent 


Brahmsite, a leader who suffered no point 
of the subtle and complex work to be lost. 
There is figure development in this sym- 
phony that goes beyond Beethoven, and 
the finale becomes an epitome of the whole 
work, reintroducing much from the pre- 


ceding movements. It was just in this dif- 


ficult movement that Mr. Fiedler won his 


chief success in the work, and it was no! 


small thing that, with the memory of an 


absolutely phenomenal performance still | 


with them, the audience recalled the new 


conductor with much fervor. The applause 


continued long enough for Mr. Fiedler toe 
point to the orchestra as being partners in 
his triumph, 

The reading was virile and thoroughly 
dramatic, not drily academic. There aré 
some conductors we wot of who place a 
periwig on Brahms and stuff him with 
sawdust and imagine that they have 
caught his spirit. Let us be grateful that 
Mr. Fiedler is far removed from these. He 


gave the intricate work entirely from 


memory. In fact, he only used a score 
onee, we believe—in the Richard, Strauss 
number. The fire of the climaxes in the 


Finale of the symphony burned brightly | 
and the breadth and victory of the Coda” 


were grand enough, “ 
Mr. Fiedler is a graceful conductor, His 
beat is decisive and his gestures very exX- 
pressive. He seldom makes any body 
movements and is far removed from the 
St. Vitus Dance school of leaders. Often 
at the final chord of a powerful coda he 
holds his baton pointing directly heaven= 
ward, with an inimitable gesture of tri- 
umph. | 
The 
“Leonora, No. 8” overture, of which we 
adore everything except the title, which 


only suggests a fire-engine, or a tug-boat, 
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“to the extreme of slow tempo in which Dr. 
Muck sometimes dragged out his overture 
introductions. The trumpet call might have 
been a trifle louder on its gsecond fan- 
fare, but it is not our purpose to speak of 
technical defects in commenting on the re- 
hearsal performance, for the Saturday 
“Hight’s interpretation has always an /ad- 
vantage in orchestral routine over the Fri- 
day afternoon rehearsal. 

Especially brilliant was the finale of the 
“T,eonora No. 3” overture. When Beet- 
hoven gets thoroughly joyous the tempera- 
ture rises to 100 in the shade, as witness 
the end of the Ninth symphony or of the 
opera of ‘‘Fidelio,’’ or of this overture. 
This was performed with a delirium of joy, 
a frenzy of happiness, 


As regards the ‘“‘Tannhauser” overture, 
our orchestra has played it so often that 
they could almost perform it with their 
hands tied behind their back. There was 
one new point in it, however: the cymbal 
clash at the end of the Venus music, just 
before the apotheosis of the Pilgrim's 
Chorus, became a cataclysm! If ever the 
cymbalist earned his salary he did upon 
this occasion, The final appearance of the 
chief theme, when the tired pilgrims sing 
their theme with a power that proves that 
their lungs at least are not fatigued, be- 
came a trombone gale and a violin hurri- 
cane. Again and again was the conductor 
recalled and his success was confirmed 
with this work. 

But to our mind the nub of the concert 
was the absolutely noble performance of 
the love scene from ‘‘Feuersnoth.”’ ‘Fire 
Famine’ this may be entitled, but there 
was no lack of fire in the performance. 
The excellent reading of the Strauss num- 
ber was the best that Boston has yet had 
of it. And the work gives Strauss at his 
best, in a scene where passion has its 
legitimate play, and where intensity is 
entirely in place, which it is not in wean- 
ing a baby or soothing its colic—vide ‘‘Sin- 
fonia Domestica.’’ Strauss here plays a 
rhapsody upon that great’ instrument 
which he has made so peculiarly his own 
—the modern orchestra—and the effect is 
thrilling. The audience was quick to un- 
derstand that it was hearing a masterly 
interpretation, and the applause was great 
and spontaneous. 

Altogether, then, the first impression of 
Mr. Fiedler is more than satisfactory; he 
is to be a worthy figure in famous list of 
great conductors who have led our sym- 
phony orchestra. 


MUSICAL NOTES 


In response to urgent requests received | 
from patrons of the Symphony Orchestra | 
in Cambridge, the management this year | 


has arranged to give eight concerts in San- 
ders Bheatre, Harvard, on Thursday even- 
ings, Oct. 22, Nov. 19, Dec, 10, Jan, 21, Feb. 
11, March 4, April 1 and April 29, and these 
soloists are announced: Miss Lilla Or- 
mond, contralto; Miss Germaine Arnaud, 
Miss Laura Hawkins and Mr, George Proc- 


Willy Hess, violinists, 


Mr. Fiedler, has felt compelled to make! 


a considerable change in the second ppro- 
gramme of the series, which will be plaved 
on next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. He originally had on it Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s suite ‘“‘Scheherazade’’ and 
Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, with 
Emil Sauer as soloist, but Mr. Sauer has 
elected to play his own ‘“‘Second Concerto” 
for piano, and in order to bring the pro- 


gramme within reasonable length Mr. Fied- } 
ler has taken off the Schumann symphony 
and placed in its stead Weber “Oberon”’ | 


overture. 


QVATION FOR 
MAA FIEDLER 


! Oot 195, Og 
wits OLIN DOWNES.) 

If Mr. Fiedler’s reception was warm 
when he conducted for the first time in 
Boston at the public rehearval of the 
Symphony orchestra on Friday after- 
noon, it was exceeded by the enthusiasm 
displayed yesterday evening. . The atti- 
tude of the audience, which at the be- 
ginning of the concert was merely one of 
good will, grew more appreciative after 
each performance, and at the close of 
the Brahms symphony the conductor re- 
ceived an ovation. 

Owing probably to the fact that Mr. 
Fiedler felt surer of his men at the sec- 
ond concert, and relied more upon their 
knowledge of his wishes, he was, though 
forceful, less vociferous in his manner, 
being often content to simply remind 
them of his desires. 

The performances were superior to 
those of the previous occasion, and they 
demonstrated the folly of pronouncing 
judgment after a single hearing. Both in 
the Beethoven overture and the Brahms 
symphony the rhythmic current, and as 4 
consequence, the musical thought, were 
more sustained. Both were nobly read. 
The third movement of the symphony 
had now the requisite lightness or touch. 

The introduction of the finale was 
again a profound experience, though Mr. 
Fiedler demands too much tone of the 
solo horn—that horn that comes straight 
from heaven—with the consequence that 
its tone was lamentably coarse. The last 
pages were borne along with a splendid 
sweep and cumulative power to the con- 
clusion. 

The ‘‘Tannhauser’’ overture underwent 
the same transformation in the writer's 
consciousness that the ‘‘Leonore’’. had 
at the first performance. It was essentlial- 
ly new and intensely convincing in its 
message. 

A well-satisfied audience wended their 
way homewards. 
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MAX FIEDLER - THE NEW 
ONDUCTOR ofthe BOSTON 
J YMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 
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Spe cures 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor, 
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II. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, AT 8 P.M. 
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Programme. 


nae 
| pee nee teres ae ate Pret RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, SYMPHONIC SUITE. ‘Scheherazade.’ (after ‘“The 
si wea te Pua, Cc | Thousand Nights and a Night’’). op. 35. 
an. ; | rei fs  Dureh’s | (In memory of the Composer, who died June 21, 1908.) 
inte wp ’* Glavoun I. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 
II. The Story of the Kalandar-Prince. 
III. The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
IV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to piec es 


against a Rock surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. 
Conclusion. 
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_ “With the annual auction sales off s* 
for the Symphony concerts but a week 
off it may be said that Boston is on 
the threshold of the new season. So 
ir as the Symphony Orchestra is con- 
ned, it should be one of the most 
PrilliAnt in its history, for not only is 
therd a new conductor coming, but the 
‘management has provided the most 
brilliant list of soloists that it has had 
WW many years. Moreover, there are 
few familiar names in the list. Many 
of..those announced have never ap- 
peared with the orchestra here, and | 
Some at these concerts will make their 
oston debut, notably Emmy Destinn, 


Mischa Elman and Germaine Arnaud. 
'The annual auction sales will take 
piace on Monday, Sept. 28; Tuesday, | 
mt. 29; Thursday, Oct. 1, ‘and Friday, | 
3 ‘f ®. As in past years, the $18 seats 
for the public rehearsals will be sold 
| Monday, the $10 seats on Tuesday. 
the $18 seats for the concerts on Thurs. 
day and the $10 seats on Friday. There 
will be twenty-four rehearsals and 
twenty-four concerts on successive 
weeks until May 1, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: Nov. 6 and j, Dec. 4 
and 6, Jan. 8, 9, 29 and 30, Feb. 19 and 
7) and March 19 and 20. in these weeks 
the orchestra will be out of town. The 
ublic rehearsals to be given on Fri-, 
ay afternoon, Dec. 25, and Good Fri-| 
day, April 9, will take place on the day } 
before. 
The management is confident that in! 
Mr. Fiedler they have found a great: 
man, who will worthily continue tne, 
rilliant achievements of Dr. Muck. | 
e comes here from Hamburg, where! 
for the last fourteen years he has been} 
director of the Hamburg Conservatory, | 
‘one of the most celebrated institutions | 
its kind in Germany, and for four 


Years the conductor of the Philhar- }j 
monic concerts. Unlike his predeces-}; 
gors, with the exception of Henschel, | 
he is essentially a concert conductor, |. 
Bet te te had anything to do with) 
spera. Fie is known and admired from) 


Rome to St. Petersburg, from Vienna 
to London. In St, Petersburg he has 
been offered the conductorship of the 
‘Rusian Imperial Symphony concerts, 
‘which he has refused. He was one of 
‘the ‘‘guest’’ conductors brought to New 
‘York by the Philharmonic Society four 
'vears ago, and he made a deeper im- 
| Pression than any of the others that 


year. 
i Fiedler is known as a man of catholic 
\! stes. He is celebrated as an inter- 
‘preter, of ‘Beethoven, Brahms  and| 
Schumann. He is an ardent believer in 
progress, and is one of the most in- 
fluential friends the young compvsers 
of Europe have. He has done more 
probably to popularize Russian, Bohe- 
mian and French music than any other 
man in Germany, and the younger Ger- 
Atte swear by him. He is said to be 
skilled in the making of programs. 
“The list of soloists comprises three 
singers, six pianists, three violinists and 
two ‘cellists. The singers are Jean 
rerville-Reache of the Opera Comique, 
Paris, and Manhattan Opera House;, 
Emmy Destinn of the Royal Opera, | 
Berlin, and the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, and Berta Morena 


‘he pianists are 

Sauer, Gabrilowitse | 
maine Schnitzner and Germaine Arna 
The violinists are Mischa Elman, Willy | 
Hess and the new second concert-' 
master, . Soma Pick Steiner. The 
cellists are Alwyn Schroeder and Hein- 
rich Warnke. 


Emmy Destinn of the Royal Opera, 
Berlin, is expected to be one of the sen- 
sations of the year. She is coming to 
America for the first time, a dramatic 
singer of the lighter roles, who Is re- 
garded in Berlin, Paris and London as 


fone of the highest artists now before 


the public. For the past ten years she 
has been a member of the Royal Opera 
in Berlin, and for the past four 
seasons she has been one of the prin- 
cipal features of the season of opera at 
Covent Garden. Last spring she cre- 
ated the role of Salome in Paris. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the season will be the coming to 
Boston for the first time of Mischa 
Elman. that astonishing Russian Jad of 
17. who is not only a marvel in the 
technique of the violin, but plays his 
instrument with a _ skill looked for in 
a great artist in the full maturity of 
his mental powers. 

Mr. Fiedler has sent over a partial 
list of the novelties he plans to per- 
form. They are: 

Symphony 

Symphony, No 

Overture (first 

Variations ‘‘Kaleidoscope’’ 

“Rrigg Fair’ or ‘‘Paris’’ or: ppaln- 
iGiaNIn ? cs 6.40 eiebce bball} Bnew 0.9 6 6:0 0 60's whe Pelius 
“EBinjlandia.”’ ‘‘Frublingsiied’’ and ‘‘Valse 

Artiste’ Sibelius 
Tio scberzos from ‘‘Gloria.’’ . ‘*Durch’s 

Ferer.’ WW. ‘‘Dureh die Schmiede"’..Nicode 
Suite ‘‘Moren Age’ and “Printemps .Gla7ounoff 
Three Dances... sees cccseecerere Gretry-Motte 
‘Reve d’enfant’’ (from Suite, Op. 53) 

Tschalkowsky 
‘Harvest Dance” (from the opera. ‘'Mo- 
loch’” .4-+ .. schillings 


Saturday’s Symphony. 

The opening concert Saturday evening 
of the local symphony season brought 
out another big audience, fully as large 
as that attending the opening rehearsal 
and released a whole lot of enthusiasm, 
so that Mr. Fiedler cannot have the 
slightest doubt of being in the home 
of friends, and those friends are certain 
that they are going to like thelr new 
director more and more as the season 
progresses. 

The ‘‘Leonora’”’ overture was well re- 
ceived, but Brahm’'s first symphony got 
a rather chilly reception. On the other 
hand the Strauss ‘‘Feuersnot’’ Selection 
scored instantly, with the ‘‘Tannhaeus- 
er’’ number closing the concert in cne 
| great burst of enthusiastic approval. 
| For this week's rehearsal and concert 
the programme calls for the Rimsky- 

Korsakoft’s suite ‘Scheherazade,’’ Sau- 
er’s Second Concerto for piano and 
| Weber’s “Oberon” overture, Mr. Emil 
| Sauer being the soloist. 


Symphony Hall. 


DEASON 1908-O9. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


Il. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER i7, AT 3S F.M. 


Programme. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, SYMPHONIC SUITE. ‘‘Scheherazade.”’ (after “The 
Thousand Nights and a Night’’). op. 35. 
(In memory of the Composer, who died June 21, 19038.) 


I. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 
II. The Story of the Kalandar-Prince. 
III. The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
IV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to piec es 
against a Rock surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. 
Conclusion. : 


CONCERTO No. 1, E minor, for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA. 


I. Allegro patetico. 


II. Scherzo: molto vivace; Andante con moto, quasi 
Allegretto. 


III. Cavatina: Larghetto amoroso, 
IV, Rondo: Tempo giusto. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Oberon.”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. EMIL SAUER. 
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The Pianoforte is a Knabe, 
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conductor of a week 


conductor ago. 

introduction to the pianissi 

bidding and kept the tonal c 

mysterious and remote. Then : 

| rhetorical pause long, and fairly flung the: 
orchestra upon the first. fiery cpr ene: yt 

ae ee | the allegro. The effect was electrical; 

The New Traits in Mr. Fiedler’s Conduct- [ was as though Weber’s music had been sud- 

ing—A Finer Quality of Tone and in Two | denly charged with the dramatizing inten- | 

Pj 7 ; sity of the conductor's temperament. 1 aus | 
ieces a More Tempered Exuberance—. | he swept through the rest of the overture.» 


The Arabian Nights to the Memory of | He gave the music much more than the. 
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THE THREE INTERESTS OF THE 
AFTERNOON 
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Iemil Sauer » plant V1 

il AUCs. the pianist, has been giving concerts in 

| The accompanying picture represents Sauer as a 
_ . = e 

prominent Barcelona caricaturist sees him. Lindow 


Rimsky -Korsakoff—Mr. Sauer, the Pian- 
ist, Reappears with His Own Concerto— 
A Performance of Polished Poise and 
Fascinating Style—The Incidents of the 


Day 


Again the interest—or rather the inter- 
ests—of the Symphony Concert of yester- 
day, the second in the series, was largely 
personal. Mr. Fiedler’s traits and deeds 
as a conductor were still novel; the major 
piece on the programme, the famiiliar 
“Scheherazade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, who 
died last June, ‘Was played to honor the 
composer’s memory, and the pianist of the 
afternoon, Mr. Sauer, reappearing after 
nearly ten years of absence, chose @ con- 
certo of his own. There remained, to 
end the programme, Weber’s overture to 
his opera of ‘‘Oberon,’”’ but in the inevitable 
mood with such a repertory piece, it was 
more the conductor’s than it was the com- 
poser’s. Empty seats were much fewer 
than they were a week ago; and the au- 
dience received Mr. Fiedler cordially, and 
was long and hearty in its applause at the 
end of Rimsky-Korsakoft’s suite. Again the 
conductor was quick to share this reward 
with the orchestra, took.Mr. Hess warmly 
by the hand, and had 
feet. There was more effusive handshak- 
ing at the end of Mr. Sauer’s concerto, 
and a truly German good-fellowship seems 
likely to become for this season one of the 
ways of the concerts. The house seemed a 
little restless under Mr. Sauer’s concerto, 
which is long, but. not under his playing, 
and at the close it applauded him with just 
warmth. Then came @ few departures—lar 
fewer than is the custom of Friday after- 
noons—and while Mr. Fiedler is still novel, 
he holds nearly his whole audience to the 
end. It had its reward in his reading of the 
overture to “Oberon” and again there was 
no mistaking the liking of his new, public 


for him. 


nl 


For the most part Mr. Fiedler conducted 


with less physical exuberance than he did 
a week ago, and once and again in the broad 
climaxes of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s music his 
gestures had @ large and sweeping quality 
that was pictorial, in itself. Moreover, until 
he came to Weber’s overture, he showed 
much less propensity for telling and calcu- 


| made it sound like 


- Fiedler magnified it. 


ipefore he 


the men on their | 


chivalrous flourish and accent that nk 


traditionally its characteristic speech. 

the romantic poetry, 
everyone who could was writing in the Bue 
rope of these days of the twenties and t ot 
thirties. It sounded as: big, . as rich, as 
changeful, as rhetorical and resonant as a 
clangorous tirade in Victor Hugo’s plays. 
Weber ought to. have lived to write am. 
overture to “TTernani.”” It was easy ) ae 


up ouriously to see whethe 
‘wearing the red waistcoat that was 


badge of the romantics. But the old, 
hackneyed overture to *““Obero 

izing glow and sweep under such tre 

It had found its true voice again, a 


Here was the robust, dramatizing, 
uberant Fiedler of last week. Rimsky-. 
Korsakoff’s suite and Mr. Sauer’s concerto 
disclosed other and more novel sides of his, 
conducting. In particular in the concer f 


; he adjusted very adroitly and very smooths | 


6 relative shares of the piano and the | 
orchestra. Pianist though Mr. Fiedler was - 
was a conductor, he nowhere 
subordinated the band to the virtuoso. NO 
more did he count Mr. Sauer as one more” 
player in the ranks of his men. He held 
the piano and the orchestra now in fusion, | 
now in balance, and again in contrast, with. 
justice and’ without:forcing. The. plending | 
and the shading of the tonal coloring, the 
euphony of the solo and of the instrue 
mental voices persuaded and delighted the 
A similar finesse and euphony ran 
the performance Of Rimsky~-Korsa@: 
Mr. Fiedler sought no stir- 
ring bigness of tone. He was content n We 
with richness, now ‘with iridescence, now 
with suavity and softness of tonal coloring, 


- . 


ear. 
through 
koff’s suite. 


‘The music depends much upon rhythm alike - 


in the play with the sea and the ship Of 
Sindbad and in the revel of the Caliphs 
city. Mr. Fiedler was alert to it ‘with quick: 
elasticity, but, without exaggerated stress. 
He made no “effect’’ in the crash of the 
cloven ship. ‘The song of the prince 
and the princess sounded as dreamy and. 
songful as though it were drifting through 
an Oriental lattice on 4 quiveringly hot @ “4 
ternoon. Other conductors ‘have made 
parts of “Scheherazade’’ more thunderous. 
Evidently aptitude for finesse and feeling 
for tone of beautiful texture dwell side: py 


‘side with Mr, Fiedler’s eneréy and amps 


tude. 7 
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| Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” more warta yo 
‘ly and richly, gave its rhythm sharper 
play, and. marshalled its climaxes more 
‘broadly than he~ had on Friday? The 


Russian wrote with a kind of passion for 


‘ Me 
, ; 

a * 
. 


rans: U.£, 19:19 
The Remarkable Qualities of His’ Playing 
on Saturday Night—Mr. Fiedler and His 


- 
2 lr tits * 


te gh’ the neg hat 
‘arug. ‘Through the droning bassoon t 
‘arug the Kalendar’s tale and through the 


‘suave, bright and insinuating violin that is 
‘Scheherazade’s voice, the Ustener saw the 
‘big, spectacled, bearded head, the peering, 
‘Kindly eyes, the loose-jointed, stooping 
‘figure of. the Rimsky-Korsakoff that Paris 
knew in recent years when he came to 
‘eonduct’ at Russian concerts there. His 


‘air was professorial. He looked as though | 


he had grown old in teaching and not in 
‘the composing of tone-poems redolentof the 
West Asia that is so close to Russia—‘An- 
‘tars’’ and “Scoheherazades’’—and of operas 
in which the: voice of Russian folk-song 
and legend sings and the spirit of simple 
Russian life, when there was no Europe 
to trouble, sings and dances. The music 
—oftenest—went languorously on. 
ental sea lapped or swayed; the Kalendar 
siayed or quickened his changeful tale; the 
little love-song of the royal children pulsed 
or tinkled along; Bagdad whirled in its 
fete. 
poser had wrought it all? 


the music of the Orient from the West to 
save his Russia from the German musical 
invasion from the East. 
point out that here is music that has no 
development and’ evolution: in the aca- 


demic sense ofthe words, that is a thing | 


of strokes and touches in harmony, in 


rhythm, above all in instrumental device | 


and coloring—a thing of aroma and at- 
mosphere and not of body or substance, 
outline*“and idea. It is such music, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff may have written it 
when he was full 


spirit of the “Invincible Five.” Yet it is 


no less: the music of the Arabian Nights | 


that he would distill into his tones, The 
means justify themselves because they 
accomplish their ends; the purpose, the 
matter, the manner are perfectly fused. And 
out of the fusion rises the insinuating 
“magic, the shifting moods, the changing 
pictures, the strangeness, the gultriness, the 
-sensuousness, the sheer enchantment of 
“Scheherazade’s tales. He distills them 
‘into the liquor, sirupy or fiery, of his 
tones, and the drink provokes to dreams 
-and.visions. .‘‘Scheherazade’’. is .one face 
of his monument; the other of Russian 
folk-song and legend ts hidden from us 
‘ofthe Western world in his unknown 
“Operas. 


%. “Mr. Sauer, as he came to the piano, sug- 
“gested the distinctive qualities of his play- 
“ing—its surety and continence, -its sensi- 
tiveness and \eloquence. The poise, the 
fineness, the sense of style in the virtuoso 
spoke in the face and the figure of the 
‘aman. Though he turned his  forty-sixth 
“year only last week, he suggested the vir- 


_ mastery. 


The Ori- | 


And what manner of man and com- 


of the anti-German | 


listener. expected qualities.of, mind as well 


as qualities of emotion in his playing..There | 


was no thought of the virtuosd ‘come to 


display himself or his own music: In a | 


moment the orchestra had embarked on 
the concerto ‘‘to the memory of his master, 
Nicolas Rubinstein.”’ 
the piano was entering 


with ample, sure and_ elastic 
his hearers unaware of it. 
ficient, too poised, too certain to empha- 
size. His tone had the same fitness, the 
same surety. Always it. was eloquent 
with the particular quality he would sum- 
mon and that the music asked. It was 


song; or it played lightly -in ornament or 
fancy; or it was quick of movement, elas- 
tic, sparkling. There was not a hint of 
mechanism or of effect in it. The piano 


| /was a musical inst SO | 
Let the pedagogue say in his surety | nstrument; the virtuoso a 


hint Rimsky-Korsakof was summoning | of sound, whatever musical thought, what- 


transmitting musician. Whatever beauty 


ever quality of mood Mr, Sauer would 


; | N 7, ; ‘ ic } Ore 
Let the analyst | bring seemed altogether inevitable. .The1 


was no thought of-process in .the fineness 
and the fulness of the result. His play- 


ing was perfectly ordered to a perfect elo-f 


quence. The sheer completeness of it was 
its fascination. 


tion; its beauty was untroubled pleasure. 


The peculiar delight and emotion of music—f 


of ordered, expressive, disembodied sound— 
ran high in-it. The concerto might have 
had much or little to say;.at the. least it 
never fell away into a mere virtuoso plece, 


it had ‘ideas and feeling.as well as scholar-f 
ship and skill; but the perfection of the 
The style wasf 


saying conquered all else. 
not only the man, but the music. 
mak. ke 


A little further, and | 
in full chords. | 
Thenceforward to the end there was no | 
mistaking, no doubting. “Mr. Sauer played | 
technical | 
He seemed unconscious of it; | 
It ;was too suf- } 


broad and: deep; or. it’ flowed in sustained | 


Its poise made a mental 
| satisfaction; its eloquence stirred to emo-§ 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS | 


Two exceptional seats in BB, near centre; rea 
sonable price. K.O.S., Boston Transcript. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


Two exceptional seats in BB, near centre, rea 
sonable price. K.O.S., Boston Transcrip t. 
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SYMPHONY TICKET 


One seat in MM left, for Friday afternoon 
Address W.D.B., Boston Transcript. (A): 
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NHOULD like to make even exchange “~ 
9 seats 25 and 26 LL for the SYMPHON* 
REHEARSALS for seats in the Balcony. A 
dress W.K.M., Boston Transcript. 
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Men Carry “Scherherazade” to Glowing 
Performance—A Glimpse cf Mme. Chami- 
nade as She Landed in New York—An- 
nette Kellermann and the Unusual Im- 
pression That She Makes—A Tear for 
Topsy—A Prospect of Miss Duncan in 
Boston—Grieg’s Posthumous Quartet— 
Maude and Robertson to Come to America 
—Operatic News 


The heat seemed to play its part in the 
Symphony Concert of Saturday night. The 
hall was as comfortable as it might be 
when midsummer returns in mid-October, 
but the warmth.made the audience rather 
restless and—what was more to the point— 
sent the pitch of the orchestra, which had 
been playing for an hour in the close air, 
perceptibly above that of the piano which 
Mr. Sauer used in his concerto. None the 
less, his performance of it won even heart- 
ler applause than it had on Friday. The 
concerto came and went; Mr. Sauer, the 
composer—if he will pardon us—seems in 
it unusually cheerful for Mr. Sauer, the 
pianist, writing to the memory of his dead 
and beloved master. But the music and 


its ostensible purpose vanished in the de- 
| light of the playing. 


It was sufficient for 
the moment that Mr. Sauer was clothing 
it with the virtues of his artistry. To the 
eye came the charm and the fineness of the 
man who sat at the piano with a face that 
might be loooking from some gilt-framed 
portrait in a room that smelt of lavender 
in an old still house. To the ear came the 
delight of a tone that was clearness, crisp- 
ness, undulation, depth, lightness or soft- 


ness as the mood and the substance of the } 


music changed—a tone that could subdue 
itself to the orchestra, and yet remain a 
bright thread in the whole musical tap- 
estry; that could dissolve into gossamer- 
like ornament, as though it were fiocks of 
sound, that yet could sing warmly and 
broadly. Mr. Sauer’s playing was beauti- 
ful precise and edgeless, and it never hard- 
ened. It could be beautifully crisp and 
sparkling, and it never of itself turned 
metallic. ‘Mr. Sauer persuades ‘the piano, 
as every virtuoso of the first rank, woos 
his instrument. It gave back an unforced 
voice for him to caress and shape into 
what mould he would. The man, the 
music, the performance seemed wholly 
blended. The fusion of all three had a 
Bure and rounded perfection that was 
style itself. 


Did the heat play upon Mr. Fiedler so 


| that he overdrove the orchestra at mo- 
/ments through the light texture of Mr. 


the orchestra and for what its endless 


resources might yield him. The chang = 
ing masses of its tone thrilled him. Th 


voices of individual instruments went al+ 


most like fumes to his head. Mr. FPieds 


Cie 
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lex, as all his performances have show : 


loves the big and _ stirring orchestr 


tone, seizes the salient detail, seeks th 
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long sweep or the telling emphasis, C 
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band is a band of virtuosi, masters | 


Be je 


their instruments even when a Rimsky 
Korsakoff is setting the tasks, and caps 
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ble under such impulse as came from 


him and from Mr. Fiedler tt 
urday, of vivid and 
quence. To particularize of Mr.. Hes 
violin, of Mr. Schiicker’s ‘harp, of Mr 
Longy’s oboe, Mr. Grisez’s clarinet, or) Mr 
Sadony’’s bassoon were almost invidioas, 


Every man in the band spun his particular 


thread of shimmering color in this “Ore 


On ae 
thrilling elo=— 


4 ; 


chestral fresco of the Orient that Rumsky- . 


Koosakoff was painting. He may have been 
playing only the notes on the paper before 
him; but the two-fold impulse of the com- 
poser and the conductor had stirred hit 
to the imagination behind them and to the 
eloquence that they brought. The breadth 
and the emphasis of Mr. Fieldier’s methods, 
the intensity of his feeling, magnified 
music as it had magnified Weber's Of 
Friday. Details curled out of the mass Of 
glowing tone and were caught into it 
again. Its passing languors, its momenta 
ry melancholy only made the music the 
more rhapsodic. Played as it was on Sate 
urday, ‘‘Scheherazade’’ seemed equally 4 
rhapsody of the Orient and a rhapsody @ 
the orchestra. No wonder Mr. Fiedler could 


it. 


S* 

I ticket, 10 concerts. $15.00, floor, end ‘Seam 
right, Mass. Ave. side. Row H.H. Adare 
H.K.F., Boston Transcript. gee 
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Two good seats for sale; price $28 each, ~ 
(A): Box 256, Sharon, Mass. wre 
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lusical Comment 
Pow EDITED BY OLIN DOWNES Gut if. 0% © 
SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT ~wiscoursing — in an exquisitely finished 


ymiaanner of those subjects which permit- 
ed such treatment, to wallowing in the 


a Pianist-Composer — A Great Com:) depths of vodka-ridden emotionalism—as 
ith Hmil Sauer as | ae witness certain of the terribly human 
Concerto No. 1, in H minor. The other perk. but Mr Bauer has chosen his | position and a Little One pages of his immortal compatriot, Tschai- 
was the revelation of new and attrac-| own Second Concerto for piano, and in kowsky. v 

ve qualities in the conducting of Mr. order to bring the programme witnin | Our composer kept himself largely in 
lay reasonable length, Mr. Fiedler has taken The programme of the second Sym-! the background, and he discovered to the 


off the Schumann Symphony and placed | phony concert, season 1908-9: world new vistas of beauty. This is not 
When Mr. Sauer made his orginal’@P- | jy its stead Weber's Oberon’ overture. s of y. s is not 
I. Symphonic Suite, ‘Scheherazade’? (after a little thing. A Russian to the back- 


j he gave|lMr. Fiedler has placed the “Schehera- 
eo otopis 6 ap x ‘The Thousand Nights and a Night’’), op. bone, he was first of all, praise be, an. 


' zade’’ Suite on the programme as a me ' 
promise of developing into one of oie ‘morial tribute to. Rimsky-Korsakoff, 35 Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff, artist! Take heed, young America! 
great pianists of the times. The prom | And he died full of honors. 


' who died on June 21 last. This particu- (In memory of the composer, who died June 21,) 
as been fulfilled. He is more than ||», . mmarkable illustration of II. Piano concerto No. 1, in E minor. . Emil Sauer , 
ise h a been fulormer, however; he is | lar Suite ls a re ae gees erates (First time in America. ) We know that there have been com 
a brilli p : d the brilliance of t } . III. Overt » to tl O ‘6 Peet y osers h ] oq th ian ral i ist 
a splendid musician. His concerto held | ¢. ation and of his feeling for the Orient. . Overture -# 1e Opera, ‘‘Oberon’’....Weber P who playe e piano, and planists, 
the interest of the large audience Sat- Mr. Sauer, who visits America for the q oloist, Emil Sauer. who have com osed. In the latter class. 
aeny night 4 ggg Paty fe ee ee | second time, will niake here his first aS. Yesterday the Post commented with. earn Mr. Padereéwski, who has pro- 
each movemen ere -|\\ nearante, as far as this season 18 Con- fey +3 aay uced a passable piano concerto; also ‘ 
Slause, and at the end he was recalled. || PCATa® y oe ie country. He is justly| naive enthusiasm upoR the inexhaustible hot alg eke ue a Symphony pris) 
several times. His concerto 1s simple iN | .oynked among the leading pianists of) treasures of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s astound- | .ome th : rid 
form and generally melodious, there- ‘ye world. ing score, a score that should be a lexi- |, e three years ago gave evidence of an 
fore. it made an instant appeal to/ “jy response to urgent requests received | Sct MeN GRLAH Ab AGA RARE AS SREY WS Lee ee ae his performance left 
mo of the people in the audience. | ¢rom patrons of the Symphony orchestra | dent. of. the erchesiee, ‘A store adie ithe hearer with the sensation of having 
It must have given particular satisfac- |;, Cambridge, the management this | fom the stakdnoint e t ce Age wererer been knocked down by an automobile, 
tion to those who last season Com | year has arranged to give elght concer’: | | Stesdpoint of style, at Teast, 1S | Rranms was one of the former. He 
d of the musical puzzles which Theatre, Harvard, instead of | unsurpassed, and which—these comments | : : 
plaine in Sanders Theatre, Ha | played the piano, they said, like a ho 
now and then were “Seeger: a  * the six-that has been the rule for the) could be multiplied a thousand-fold, but. though akateday the indiscretions el 
Symphony patrons. e question , s. Last year there was let us point one great moral ich adorns ; 
a that in the last movement it did ee ee ei cett when all ra wished to) | thin aie, anit Saas oad vaat Gane may have committed, we believe we 
not go a bit too far in the other direc- | ,ttend could be accommodated. The tent, ; . } Should have preferred that style of per- 
tion and become rather conventionally | .oncerts will be siven on Thursday Wiens 4 1d a? 1 formance. Then there is a third class, to 
romantic. However, the main point is | evenings Oct. 22, Nov. 19, Dec. 19, Jan. : e is an old saw: Seratch a Rus- which Mr. Sauer belongs—pianists who 
that it gave much pleasure and that | 91, Feb. at. March 4, April 1 and April 29. } sian and catch a Tartar.” No man was wiite sd doen on. pater 
the soloist and the orchestra played |The hour of beginning the concerts, as : ever more truly, inevitably, one of his Lat’ v ot d yg ‘, ienare ' There 
it_ delightfully. llast year, will be & o'clock. The follow- ; own people than Rimsky-Korsakoff, but : a ony Our gee rr gis 
The magnificent virtuoso resources | ing goloists are announced: Miss Lilla let us thank the gods that, if you are two things that we have a distinct 
of the orchestra were fully displayed | Ormond, contralto, Miss Germain® Ar- scratchid tie ia: wou: ened artiet! | recollection of in this concerto. One is 
in the first number on the program, | ynaud, Miss Laura Hawkins and Mr. ah ide, you found—an artist! }1,,. sentimental theme of the second 
sky-Korsakoff's symphonic suite, | Geors ( ianists: Miss Nina One who was never content with any-. ’ 
Sianaher zade,” presented by Mr George mt Mi, Willy Hess, violinists thine anaes 6f the -utiieet. perfection at- (| movement ef ® Choptnceqnell Sm mgr 
c e , , .y| Flet Mr, 8, Vic SES. 7 on\ Pe | 
tainable by mortal, who early in life acter, and the other is a tune in the 


Fiedler in memory of the famous coMm- I'The renewals by last year’s subscribers ¥ . 
oser, who died in his native Russia must be made on or before | next saw the error of the ways of his youth- finale, which has a jingle to it, albeit @ 
ast June. Each of the many solo pas~ || Wednesday, Oct. 14, at Kent’s Univer- ful colleagues, Cui, Borodine and Com- silly jingle. 

sages was charmingly rendere: and mty bogmasere, in nei ok Bf pee ah es pany, they or hie espoused the theory—the Mr, Sauer, according to a statement by 
mbe ter re- blic sale of season U1 SW ’ ‘3 ayy Ms i l 4 ‘ 

Se asdine timeclt athe rei se og ol ap- Ay Kent's University bookstore, in Har- fallacy—that study and the engendering | ahd lrg nt acne pig imp 8 
plause, Mr. Fiedler made his players|| vard square, on next Saturday morning, of technical skill are ‘the enemies, the | 22 Secnnica: ac” cement in Pp 

shackles, of the inspired artist. since the days of Chopin and Liszt. His 

E And so he grew head and shoulders | Concerto bears evidence to this belief. It 


rise and receive their share of the ,{ Oct. 1%. 
tribute. The last number, the “Oberon” acme me een eT 
FOR SAL above the false prophets. His inborn | #5 the Same old thing, which often diss 


‘overture by Weber, was also greatly 
enjoyed by the lovers of old-fashioned | 


HONORS AT SYMPHONY 


3 erent Gwe iq, OF Boston Symphony Concerts. 

Two features made the second con- yr, Fiedler has felt compelled to make, 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra un-/4 ¢hange in the second programme for 
commonly interesting. One was the) ¢ne concerts of next Friday afternoon’ 
beautiful piano playing of Emil Sauer, | 414 gaturday evening, The original pro- 


who on this occasion performed for | gramme was: Rimsky-Korsakoff’s suite 
the first time in the United States his “Soheherazade”’ and Schumann’s Sym-' 
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euphony. 


here will be no soloists this week. | 


The orchestra will play Beethoven's 
“Hroica’ symphony, the prelude to 
Waegner’s ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ and a 
newly published symphonic poem by 
the late Edward MacDowell, based on 
Keats’ ‘‘Lamia.” 


. 8 and 4 D, for Symphony Rehear- 
Sates yaar $30. D.D.D., Boston Transorip. 


Oo 


sensuousness, his ardent study and kin- / plays the piano at its worst, and the 


ship with the works of Liszt and Ber- 
lioz, gave him knowledge of the souls of 
instruments; but his keen esthetic per-. 
ceptions never permitted any inherent, 
love of rhythmic orgies and barbaric 
gzorgousness to degenerate into vulgarity | 
or disproportion or ‘‘splurge.”’ | 

No doubt he believed to a large extent 
in the impersonality of great art. He 
was a wonderful narrator of fairy tales. | 
The gloom that is popularly supposed to | 


work is, as a whole, colorlessly s¢ored, 
Oh, for even a technical figure that is 


novel or interesting. No, Mr, Sauer flours 


ished his paws, and joyfully, innocuously, 


i} zambolled up and down the keyboard 


arp-eggio-wise. It was a pity. A great 
artist, we should judge, this pianist sure- 


‘ly is, from an interpretative standpoint. 
_His tone is unusually beautiful and full, 


‘when the demands of the miserable com- 


position did not oblige the performer to 


be a characteristic of the Slav tempera- = force it. He played throughout with “the 


ment, and often is, does not appear dis- | 
proportionately in his creations. His mu- 
#ic, with all its individuality, is never ob- 
trusively personal. In his operas as in 
his instrumental expressions he preferred 


5 


isplendid authority and aplomb of a great 
virtuoso, but this concerto is not for the 


ame) cruel world. It should go to home 
and mother. see 
| Weber's overture is glorious in this, its 
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romanticism and inextinguishable ardor. |‘ravile anything that has melody 1s very ob- i with his 
‘Again there were rough details in its! jectionable, I think. The creations of the 
‘execution, and again Mr. Fiedler tri-) jnpressionists who are geniuses are one 
umphed by his sincerity and enthusiasm) jhing—their imitations are another. But 
in a glowing performance. — after all the whole matter is one of sin- 
fe sane cerity or non-sincerity. If one is divided 
THE TRAITS AND OPINIONS OF MR. i between the thought of that financial suc- 
We & j - 
Bh SAUER | cess a work will have, and how it will ef 
Bate Knaus : aS ra UF gape oF | fect the public, there is little room left for 
‘His Present Return and His Ideds of 


inspiration—without which it can be but 
Modern Music—Brunhilda, Horses and a 


- tinsel,”’ 
wait ll P, tt ala Emil Sauer, ¢, A*!e¢.0% 
‘Today and tomorrow, at the Symphony mil Sauer, who will play his sec- 
~ Concerts, Mr. Emil Sauer, one of the truly) 444 piano concerto at the Symphony 
eminent pianists of our time, reappears in 
America after nearly ten years of absence, 


concerts this week, played for the first 
and in the ripeness of his powers, while me in Boston at a Symphony conert | 
later,. no doubt, he will return to Boston 


hiv Th f snes. tee Fee og ogee cae 
‘ pe eit ate iteration of despair that vainly seeks 
. | | rg | relief in _ vodka and ge dances. 
7 | Rimsky-Korsakoff had been put at the 
| | head of Russian composers, until Mout- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff,” performed 
. cz ‘ by ti peng Fetes oy se led Teas 
s, “| last spring ft rutnless ana gorgeous 
I hernl ih G J 5 oF a Bago Cesar Cut is to | psy 
. : . only a name, an azounoff, whose 
Tribute Paid to Late Rimsky- savagely beautiful and impressive 
Regepere ee were fae Pei is 
. now unfortunately fertile and orthodox. 
Korsakoff in Excellent given over to the construction of works 
p f with Mga errigeet and Sie cin col- 
ors. There are other ‘“‘offs’’; there are 
errormance. “skys’’ and ‘‘ines’’; their music is heard 
aie : +. as indy gy DA deine ig But 
imsky-Korsakoff is s praised. 

By PHILIP HALE, ! alee ig true phat Mr. Jean Marnold is 
most stupifie y the pungent orien-. 
The second concert of the Boston | ta; odor of “Scheherazade.” To quote 
Symphony orchestra, M. Feidler con- | his words, in this suite “the benzoin 
ductor, was given last night in Sym-~ § PllgphiyeAo sone forth here bg there 
. sickening empyreuma 0o @ pas- 
phony Hall. The programme WAS AS | tilles in the harim.” In order to eiioy 
follows: | thoroughly “Scheherazade” the hearer 
“Scheherazade’’............... Rimsky-Korsakoff } Must be filled with the spirit of the 
Piano concerto in E minor, No. 1......Sauer | “Thousand Nights and a Night.” He 

Overture to “‘Oberon’’.....sseeseseee Weber }/ Must have sported with the porter an 
“Let us now praise famous men, and nl ger ge rh Ries ae Sone with ane 

| i @ under- 

our fathers that begat us * * * Such | ground chamber and witnessed the 
as found out musical tunes, and re- ; blazing vengeance of Allah, sailed the 
cited verses in writing.” } saga with Machae paen ene by the 

Ht ‘ | er who was e wonder 

Scheherazade” was played in mem- § generation, shadowed by the wine ae 
ory of Rimsky-Korsakoff, who died last ope at | vty hg aha over waters 
| oriorn and perilous by men of bronze, 
June at St. Petersburg. As composer, fy, must have wept in the palace | 
man and Russian, the deserved the chambers of the deserted Citv of 


tribute, and on the whole’ the } Brass, escaped from the cruel Fire 
“Scheherazada’” suite is the orchestral | Worshipper and trancedly gazed on 
; the Persian girl alone, 

work that reveals fully his pecullar Serene with argent-lidded eyes 

and indisputable talent. There may be Asotous, RES lashes 7 ne to oy be : 

in “Antar,’” here and there, a higher || Of darkness, and a brow of pear 
flight of imagination, and there is be- || Trokecd with, 500C een eal 

yond question in *‘Antar’? nobler poetic | 


Jan, 14. 1899, when he chose Henselt’s 
. concerto. He was then so heartily 
for a recital or two. He is tall, thin, quick applauded that he was encouraged to 
of? speech, nervous of movement. His tS oe uch pr eiaee 4 rule by adding 
eyes look keenly out of his irregular face; tions py Wibnuacerucie’ tte wote 
his mouth is sensitive, his forehead high, afterward three recitals in the city. 
and a rather sparse shock of gray hair Not long ago Mr. Sauer contributed 
falls loosely around it. He looks the puis- ss igs pe IM raion we ahr bt tg be Po 
Me 2 toid oO s trials ani 
sant and ardent virtuoso, as Liszt pm ‘tribulations when he first visited Lon. 
it.. Of his ancestry, so to say, as a pianist, | don jn 1882. “I do not think there 
Mr. Huneker writes as follows: ‘Sauer |was a musical celebrity, a conductor, 
is that rare bird, a pianist who boasts not | ana Gioteeee a I “< pi eprronch, 
only of the solid science of the German || (yo roach in vain, None woulc 
school, but also has a subtle Slav strain chanel thhve mien’ ie Mh dng 
in his playing. He played Bach, Beetho- ||gan gravely to doubt the necessity, 
ven, Schumann and Brahms with deep un- and SO I took to teaching the English 
affected sentiment, healthy Teutonic senti- Rpt ee fees at 8 saa 5a ROD Sh = 
f | e SS. re ot withou it- 
“ment, but let him loose in Liszt, Chopin ter feelings does Mr. Sauer recall aiso 
@r the Russians, and a second tempera- ||his early London experiences as an 
‘ment came to view. I puzzled over this |jartist invited to play at private 


ing lessons.” Sometimes he came 
away from these functions “with the 
tears streaming down his face, hu- 
miliated to the depths by the treat-. 
ment he had received.” The pianist 


North German—a hard-headed Hamburger 
—could spin a many-colored web of exotic 
“music. After I finished the Sauer memoirs 
I~ understood. His mother was born in 


In many a dark, delicious curl, 
Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone; 
The sweetest lady of the time, 


Russia, and he received at the hands of 
Nicolas Rubinstein the fiery baptism of a 
piano virtuoso. Add to this erudition and 
wide knowledge of men and things in many 
lands, and we may reach a fair gness of 
the complicated psychology of Emil Sauer.”’ 
As a musician—for Mr Sauer is a com- 
poser as well as a pianist—his cast of mind 
and taste seems clear in these two recent 
| sayings: “Technically, further advance in 
| piano playing, seems impossible, except in 
the direction of complexity, intricacy and 
ovérelaboration. However, as those things 
do not make for beauty, and I consider 
beauty indispensable in art, I feel justified 
in believing that no real progress has been 
‘made since the time of Chopin, Liszt and 
‘Rubinstein. Simple art suits me best, if 
_taat is the only kind which speaks from the 
heart and reaches the heart. In composi- 
tion, too, mere complexity is only a matter 
of skill, of mathematics. Strauss is a genius, 
“of course, but many of his followerg and 
dt nitators are nothing but musical engineers.”’ 
And here again of modern music: “As 
‘ to my attitude toward modern music— 
‘that which is the work of genius I re- 
“Spect, because of the: courage that must 
“have been necessary to present such revo- 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘anomaly for years, wondering how : houses. It was “even worse than giv- 
| 
| 


, 


| 
' 
| 
| 


added: “To this day, if I ever have 
nightmare, it takes the form of sit- 
ting in a London drawing-room play- 
ing the great masters, while in my 
ears there roars and reverberates a 
veritable Niagara of talk.” 

Nor does Mr. Sauer think that the 
life of a virtuoso is necessarily a 
happy one. He said recently to a re- 
porter of the Daily Chronicle in Lon- 
on: “T can assure you it means tre- 
mendous hard work. Take the trav- 
elling. You rarely spend more than 
30 hours in a town before you return 
to the railway station to. go on an- 
other journey. The actual physical 
strain, due to the incessant moving, 
with no proper rest, is surprising. 
You have to practise in the morning, 
just to keep your fingers supple, and 
you spend what spare time you may 
have in studying new works, for 2 
pianist must always be increasing his 
repertory. And then comes the per- 
formance! How seldom does an au- 
dience think how easily a sensitive 
artist may be upset, and consequently 
unable to dquhis ‘best. A little noise— 
some people talking, a door banging, 
a draught, a bad lignt, these are some 
of the trifles that annoy a highly- 
strung pianist. But the poor fellow 
has to get through his programme.” 


thought, as becomes the subject; but in | 


“Scheherazade’’ we see the magician 
with colors, we hear the voice of the 
Oriental rhapsodist singing of eastern 
love and particularizing the beauties of 
his adored one——at the mere thought 
he swoons; we know the lover of wild, 
fantastical tales. 

Was Rimsky-Korsakoff the last of the 
great Russian ‘‘cabinet’’ although Cui 
and Balakireff still live? There was a 
time—and it was a little over a dozen 


-years ago—when some feared that, ow- 
‘ing to Russian influence, music would 


become Cossack. The cry was raised, 
even in New York: ‘*’Ware the Musco- 
vite, "ware his Tsar, and ’ware his chro- 
matic scole.’’ Tschalkowsky, usually 
& cosmopolite, and the unflinchingly 

national’ composers were feared alike. 
It was said that they would drive out 
Brahms, other orthodox Germans, heret- 
ical Germans, and the French that were 
modern in 1895; that Stcherbutcheff, de- 
scribed by Mr. Huneker in his lush days 
as one “‘writing small dangerous things 
for the piano,’’ music that made the 


hearers mad as grow the devourers of | 


mandrake, would with his lulling and 
poisoning rhythmes cause Chopin and 
schumann to be forgotten, This fear 


jis over, and the ultra-conservative now 


shudder at the bitter-sweet dissonances 
and the eluding modulations of the Sieur 
Debussy. 


Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid, 
Surely he that translated into haunt- 
ing tones pages of 


The Book of rocs, 
Sandalwood, ivory, turbans, ambergris, 


Cream tarts, and lettered apes, and calendars, | 


And ghouls, and genies 
was something more than a decorator in 
music, a juggler with colored 
Rimsky-Korsakoff left behind 


master of contrapuntal schemes and 
stratagems, yet in “Scheherazade” he 


( depends for effects, for the maintenance 


of the fitting mood, on repetition of 


themes with varied dress, on metamor- 
phoses of themes, on the suggestion of 
an exotic, languorous atmosphere. The 
| seas of the world were net unknown to 


im, vet in the superb tonal fury of his 
ocean he avoided the reproach of bald, 
anoramic realism, This ocean is Sin- 
seg and it is without an official 
chart. | 


Putting the moods of many of the 
wondrous Arabian tales into a suite o 
four movements, turning the thought 
of the hearer to the marvellous por- 
trayal of an oriental life when Jinns 
and Ifrits still fearing the name. of 
Solomon aided or thwarted mortals in’ 
their desires, when mortals themselves 
were enchanters or enchanted, when 


hrases, | 
im no 
more deeply versed theorist, no greater 
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could 
mad 
weeping and the perfume of oudoirs 
was blended with the reek. of victims’ 
blood, Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakoff dis- 
plexes an imagination that the un- 
nown story-tellers might have envied 
and a richness of eloquent expression 
that rivalled the wealth in Aladdin's 
palace. Imagination and eloquence are 


¥ ying F 
’ 


not sleep from boredom, 


among the highest qualities of a com- 


' 


| oser, if not the higrest. And Rimsky- 


‘Korsakoff left no colleague, no suc- 
cessor among his countrymen endowed 


| with like qualities. 


t 


| 


“J dwell on the work itself rather 
than on the performance for two rea- 


‘sons: The performance was & memo- 
‘rial tribute, and when a Work has su- 


reme and abiding qualities, it remains 
‘in spite of this or that performance. 
Last night the interpretation did honor 
to the composer and to his suite. The 
erformance was always engrossing; 
t was at times extraordinarily effect- 


five, as in the shipwreck episode. Mr. 
Fiedler’s reading was highly colored 
and broadly dramatic. The perform- 
ance of the orchestra was eminently 
virtuoso and in ensemble and in solo 


‘detail an eminently memorable one, 


The theme*’of Scheherazade with the 
cadenza, whenever it was given to the 
solo violin, was played with unusual 
skill and sympathy by Mr. Hess. 

Mr, Sauer _played his pied concerto 
in B® minor, which was heard here for 
the first time. It is said that the per- 
formance. was the first in America. 


The concerto is a frankly virtuoso 


piece, and its brilliance and senti- 
ment are of the virtuoso order with 
which players of high rank make an 
irresistible appeal to general audi- 
ences who do not inquire too curi- 
ously into the inherent worth of the 
misicél contents. This concerto is an 
undeniably honest work; it was in- 
tended that it should give pleasure 
and provoke stormy applause. 

When the concerto was first played 
before a critical audience in Bremen 
eight years ago it made a sensation and 
Mr, Sauer was obliged to repeat the 
finale. At the concerts here last week 
it evidently pleased the hearers, who 


‘were enthusiastic over the pianist. Mr. 


Sauer is a pianist of the very first rank 
He gave an admirable model of legiti- 
mate piano playing. A faultless -tech- 
nique artistically displayed; beautiful 
singing of melodic phrases; @ brilliance 
that glowed and was not metallic; fine 
taste and musical intelligence—these, 
indeed, merited the hearty applause that 
the performance called forth, 
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Second of the Season's 
Symphony Concerts 
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Emil Sauer the Piano Soloist 
Of an Interesting Program. 
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mppinuse Was aeserved for, in the first 


place, the celebrated artist, Emil Sauer, 


returned after an_absence of nine years— 
and demonstrated again his wonderful 


ability as a pianist. Then conductor 
Fiedler gave a splendid reading of the 


stirring ‘‘Scheherazade’’ suite, by the | 
Russian composer, Rimsky-Korsakoff, | 
and closed with an admirable perform-_ 
ance of the “Oberon” overture by We- | 


ber. 


Mr Sauer played for the first time in | 


America his piano concerto in E minor, 


a work in four parts, the first of a pas- | 
sionate and somewhat dignified nature, | 
and the remaining three generally of a | 


lighter character, combining brilliant 
figurations and delicate melodic forrns 


which calis for technical skill more than | 


for emotional expression. 
The artist certainly is one of the fore- 


most among pianists of the present day. | 
He seemingly has every requirement of | 
his profession, strength, virility, powers | 
of expression, a touch that is crystalline | 


and technique that makes light of diffi- | 
culties of the keyboard. Of course, as | 
interpreter of his own work there is no 
need to speak. He is his own authority. | 
His dramatic power, shown chiefly in| 


the first movement and at the finale of 


the fourth, is of a high order, and in| 


fortissimo passages and chord runs his | 
skill was as great as that shown in the | 


dazzling pyrotechnics of the scherzo and | 
parts of the rondo. The plaudits show- | 


ered upon the artist between divisions 


culminated in repeated calls to the plat- | 


form after the concerto was finished. 


Mr Fiedler’s vigorous and pleasing | 
personality seems to suit symphony pa- | 
trons, for he was heartily greeted when | 
he first appeared, and at each break in | 


the “‘Scheherazade’’ suite there was a 
mild tumult on account of the way the 
composition was treated. The different 
stories of the ‘1001 nights’’ were vividly 
related, and ‘all the ingenious melodies 
were given with proper effect. Very 
amusing was the work of the wood 
windsin the story of the prince; piquant 
and weird the combinations, melodic 
and otherwise, in the third part, and 


eee —_ a — 


all the chaotic suggestions of the last | 
movement were given with due musical | 


hurly-burly. 


The orchestral association with the | 


soloist was thorougbly good, and the 
Weber overture went as delightfully elf- 
like as one need desire. 

Boston will hear this week at the 


| symphony concert for the first time 41 
unknown work by the late Edward A. 


MacDowell, a symphonic poem entitied 
“Tamia,” the score of which was sent 
to Mr Fiedler a few days ago. This 
poem dates back to MacDowell’s early 
period, being the third work of this 
form that he wrote, having been pre- 
ceded by the “‘Hamlet and Ophelia” and 
‘Lancelot and Elaine.”’ 

The program will open’ with the 


| “Broica’’ symphony, by Beethoven, and 
_elose with the prelude to ““The Maes- 


tersingers.”’ 
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Slave suddenly naa “Doundless | 
wealth and the magnificent Caliph 
could not sleep from boredom, 
mad mirth alternated with groans and 
weeping and the perfume of boudoirs 
was blended with the reek of victims’ 
blood, Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakoff dis- 
'played an imagination that the un- 
known story-tellers might have envied 
‘and a richness of eloquent expression 
that rivalled the wealth in Aladdin’s 
palace. Imagination and eloquence are) 
‘among the highest qualities of a com-| 
oser, if not the hig:iest. And Rimsky- | 
Corsakoff left no colleague, no suc-'| 
“cessor among his countrymen endowed | 
with like qualities, | 


I dwell on the work itself rather | 
than on the performance for two rea- 
sons: The performance was a memo- 
rial tribute, and when a work has su- 
preme and abiding qualities, it remains 
in spite of this or that performance. 
Last night the interpretation did honor 
to the composer and to his suite. The 
erformance was always engrossing; | 

t was at times extraordinarily effect- 
ive, as in the shipwreck episode. Mr 
KFiedler’s reading was highly colored 
and broadly dramatic. The perform- 
ance of the orchestra was eminently 
virtuoso and in ensemble and in solo 
detail an eminently memorable one 
The theme*’%of Scheherazade with the 
cadenza, whenever it was given to the 
solo violin, was played with unusual 
skill and sympathy by Mr. Hess. 

Mr, Sauer played his piano concerto 
in BD minor, which was Deatd here for 
the first time. It is said that the per- 
formance. was the first in America. 
The concerto is a frankly virtuoso 
ipiece, and its brilliance and senti- 
ment are of the virtuoso order with 
which players of high rank make an 
irresistible appeal to eeneral audi- 
ences who do not inquire too curi- 
ously into the inherent worth of thé 
musical contents. This concerto is an 
undeniably honest work: it was in- 
tended that it should sive pleasure 
and provoke stormy applause. 

When the concerto was first plaved 
hefore a critical audience in Bremen 
eight years ago it made a sensation and 
Mr. Sauer was obliged to repeat the 
finale. At the concerts here last week 
‘it evidently pleased the hearers, who 
were enthusiastic over the pianist. Mr. 
Sauer is a pianist of the very first rank 
Hie gave an admirable model of legitt- 
mate piano playing. A faultless - tech- 
nigue artistically displayed; beautiful 
singing of melodic phrases; @ brilliance 
that glowed and was not metallic; fine 
taste and musical intelligence—these, 
indeed, merited the hearty applause that 
the performance called forth, 


the 
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Second of the Season's 
Symphony Concerts. 


A ole. 


Emil Sauer the Piano Soloist 
Of an Interesting Program. 
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when. 


‘Gnusual enthusiasm was shown at the 
second Symphony concert, and all the 
mppisuse Was aeserved for, in the first 
place, the celebrated artist, Emil Sauer, 
returned after an absence of nine years 
and demonstrated again his wonderful 
ability as a pianist. 
Fiedler gave a splendid reading of the 
stirring ‘‘Scheherazade”’ suite, by the 
Russian composer, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and closed with an admirable perform- 


| 
| 
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“hen conductor | 


ance of the “‘Oberon’”’ overture by We-| 


ber. 

Mr Sauer played for the first time in 
America his piano concerto in E minor, 
a work in four parts, the first of a pas- 
sionate and somewhat dignified nature, 


and the remaining three generally of a 


lighter character, combining brilliant 
figurations and delicate melodic forins 
which calis for technical skill more than 
for emotional expression. 

The artist certainly is one of the fore- 
most among pianists of the present day. 
He seemingly has every requirement of 
his profession, strength, virility, powers 
of expression, a touch that is crystalline 
and technique that makes light of diffi- 
culties of the keyboard. Of course, as 
interpreter of his own work there is no 
need to speak. He is his own authority. 
His dramatic power, shown chiefly in 
the first movement and at the finale of 
the fourth, is of a high order, and in 
fortissimo passages and chord runs his 
skill was as great as that shown in the 
dazzling pyrotechnics of the scherzo and 
parts of the rondo. The plaudits show- 
ered upon the artist between divisions 
culminated in repeated calls to the plat- 
form after the concerto was finished. 

Mr Fiedler’s vigorous and pleasing 
personality seems to suit symphony pa- 
trons, for he was heartily greeted when 
he first appeared, and at each break i 
the “‘Scheherazade’’ suite there was i 
mild tumult on account of the way the 
composition was treated. The differen! 
stories of the ‘1001 nights’’ were vividly 
related, and all the ingenious melodies 
were given with proper effect. Very 
amusing was the work of the wood 
windsin the story of the prince; piquant 
and weird the combinations, melodi 
and otherwise, in the third part, 
all the chaotic suggestions of the lasi 
movement were given with due musical 
hurly-burly. 

The orchestral association 
soloist was thorougbly good, and tne 
Weber overture went as delightfully elf- 
like as one need desire. 

Boston will hear this week at tne 
symphony concert for the first time i 
unknown work by the late Edward A. 
MacDowell, a symphonic poem entitied 
“Tamia,’’ the score of which was sen 
to Mr Fiedler a few days ago. This 
poem dates back to MacDowell’s eariy 
period, being the third work of this 
form that he wrote, having been _ pre- 
ceded by the “Hamlet and Ophelia” and 
“Lancelot and Elaine.”’ 

The program will open with the 
‘“Mroica’’ symphony, by Beethoven, and 
elose with the prelude to ““‘The Maes- 
tersingers.”’ 
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@ lost her heags es 

e Scheherazade figure was excellently 

given as a violin solo (obbligato) by Prof. 

Hess. Only once, in a high position, was 

there a suspicion of a break. Mr. Fied- 

ler’s reading of the difficult score was 

throughout praiseworthy. We were not, 


mar: Y 
the piano 
system, which seems to us too commer- . | dea) 
cial and too often brings instruments into - the number of its ccncerts in the cities of 
our greatest concerts that scarcely belong New England outside Boston. Mr. Fiedler. 
there, as will readily be perceived by our 4s willing to undertake the additional wor by 
readers if they sit in judgment on the his fashion of conducting and his p a | 
greatly impressed with the contents of the pianos that are to be heard in some future : grainmes are likely to commend him to o¢- | 
first movement, which pictures the sea and | | symphonic and recital programmes. casional audiences; and there is reason to 
Sinbad’s voyage. It was scarcely more | | a - belleve that a numerous and an eager 
marine in/character than Debussy’s .por- ‘he pianist scored a decided success and. public awaits such concerts. ~The orches=: 
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"ARE ABUNDANTLY PROVEN 


Symphonic Suite by Rimski-Kor- 


 & “ 
._ gakoff, Sauer’s Second Piano, 


Goncerto and ‘‘Oberon’’ Over- 


"ture. 


By Louis C, Elson. 


: PROGRAMME. 
Rimski-Korsakoff—‘‘Scheherazade,”’ 
Suite. 
Sauer—Second Concerto for Piano, 
Soloist, Mr. Emil Sauer. 
Wehber—‘‘Oberon’’ overture. 

The suite by Rimski-Korsakoff (the read- 
ér may pronounce the name with accents 
on the first syllable of each name) Was 
performed as a tribute to the memory of 
the Russian composer who died last June. 
Whe old saying, ‘De Mortuis ail nisi 
Bonum” (which the school-boy translated— 
“Of the Gead there is nothing but bones’’) 
Need not be applied in this case, for the 
“Scheherazade’’ numbers are intrinsically 
interesting, well constructed and wiag- 
Hnificently scored. The work does not be- 
Jong to the mystifying or erabbed modern 
school. It has clear melodies, sometimes 
even of the folk-song type, but there is a 

ufficient display of learning in the devel- 
opment of these themes. 

“There are many ‘“obbligati’’ in the work, 

ying chances for several instruments to 
display themselves in temporary solos. 


Symphonic 


ee ees 


traying of old ocean. These two com- 
posers might use as a motto upon their 
sea sketches, the oid rhyme,— 

“T love the sea, as I said before, 

But I love it chiefly from the gshore7’’ 

The Kalandar story, as above intimated, 
was rather long, but it had many striking 
passages and gave opportunities to many 
instruments to come into the foreground 
separately. The bassoon Was notably e! 
fective here. To us the finest part of the 
work was the third movement, a mos! 
tender love scene. Tt often presented 
monody, and in this discarding of harmoly 
it became more graphically oriental. 

Many are the mistakes that have been 
made in the reproduction of oriental music 
by great European masters. Beethoven s 
Turkish March is about as Turkish as 
fig paste sold at our confectionery shop: 
and Mozart’s sonata which end ‘Alia 
Turea,.’ is also innocent of going 47! 
further east than Vienna. But Davi‘ 
“Desert,’’ St. Saens’ “La Brise,’’ and Utils 
“Young Prince and Princess” are really 
of oriental tenderness. The eastern musi 
is by no means clatter and bang. 

Our annual procession of solo pianis 
began on this occasion with Mr, fm) 
Sauer. Mr. Sauer appeared both 4s solo 
ist and as composer. It is pleasant (to 


; ’ 


' note that the composer-pianist has 


Best.among these were the violin passages | 


of Prof. Eless, the flute work of M. Ma- 
quarre, and the oboe themes by M, Longy. 
The Oriental flavor was excellently pre- 
served, ‘‘Seratch a Russian and you find 
a ‘Tartar,’’ is probably an ethnological 
truth; it is certain that there is enough 
of the Oriental in the true Russian to make 
him very successful in his Eastern 
sketches, whether in music or in liter- 
ature, .the Finale thoroughly suggested 


Bagdad, and the Caliphs, and the merry- 
making of the Orient. 

When the ‘Arabian Nights’ are thus 
turned into music, there is no need of a 
‘Burton to elucidate, or of a Comstock 
to expurgate. Only in the Story of the 
‘Kalendar Prince we could have borne with 
‘@ little excision on account of the length. 
‘Weare quite sure that Scheherazade 
Swould not have dared to have been quite 
‘so long-winded in her tale to the sultan 
f hahriar. Had she been so, that impa- 
tient monarch would have cut off both 
‘the? narration and the narrator. How- 


gone over into the camp of the mo 
dissonancers. He may be Sauer by name, 
hut he is evidently sweet by nature, 
his musie is not a zigzag puzzle, but 
intelligible, beautiful and sane work. 
is rather long, having four mov 
metits—one more than is usually accord 
to the concerto form. 

3efore speaking of this we may be 


' mitted to say a word which is pertin: 


to the piano situation, as regards our C0! 
certs and recitals. It is concerning tic 
succession of instruments which are nov 
to pass in review in the coneert rooms, !) 
far more prominently in the press. One 
after another the different makes of pianos 
will have their stage exhibition, and bills, 
posters, programmes, advertising columns 
will be flooded with the fact that Prot 
Heavyfist believes the Mudditone piano t 
be the greatest achievement this side of 
Heaven, and that he never, no never, 
would “allow his fingertips to rest on the 
keyboard of any other. 

There is a shade too much of advertising 
on this side of art, and the pianists lend 
themselves to it too readily. 

As regards the instrument used at 4”) 
concert, the reviewer is always expected 
to be mute, although if a violinist’s instru- 
ment were of poor tone, or if a violonce!lo 
sounded scratchy or dull, it would af once 


| better. 


there was nothing to mar the charm of 
his playing. His concerto is a most musi- 
cianly one, rising at times to the height 
of a master work. 

The concerto is the freest of sonata 
forms, and one may not cavil at any lib- 
erties that a composer takes in it. But 
Sauer has not followed the freedom of 


| Liszt; he holds well to shape and does not 


disdain clear tunes at times. The work 
is unequal, however, and its first move- 
ment seems a trifle forced. Its final ron- 
do also could be made more of. But its 
second movement is a gem of purest ray 
serene. 

This second movement is (an 
order) the Scherzo. Its contrasts are 
splendidly effective. Its chief theme is a 
very original staccato subject, while its 
subordinate theme is a beautiful legato. 
Finally there comes a climax of fugal 
treatment of which Mr. Sauer may be 
proud. ‘This is the glory of the concerto. 

But the slow movement which follows is 
even more popular. It is a Cavatina of di- 
rect and appealing beauty. We had be- 
lieved that beauty and tune had been abol- 
ished in modern music. We are very glad 
to find ourselves mistaken. The Cavatina 


unusual 


| is almost Mendelssohnian in sweetness, but 


has something of Schumannesque depth. 
The performance was artistic from first 
to last. The clear, crisp ‘‘non legato” that 
permeated the finale was a good climax, 
and there was a rococo - style 


was recailed over and over again, and the 
tribute may be divided between the worth 
of the executant and the worth of the 
composition. It was therefore a double 
triumph. 

We have not heard the introduction of 
the “Oberon” overture for a long time. A 
couple of years ago Dr. Muck whispered it 
to us, but in such a confidential manner 
that it did not become public. 


that by the time a chord arrived one had 


forgotten what the preceding one had been, 
rl’ ° a) p | 
There was some warrant for this slow- 


ness of beginning, but we confess that we 
like the less extreme reading of Mr, Fiedler 
Only, just before the final crash 
of the introduction which ushers in the 


that was | 
charming in its interpretation. Mr. Sauer 


The great | 
conductor also made the tempo so slow! 


chief theme, was there a suspicion of exag- | 


geration. The trombones, too, 


at times |. 


were allowed to cover up the delicate violin 


figures. 


The second concert, however, abundantly 
proves the abilities of our new conductor 
and it is a striking proof of the’high-mind- 
ed character of Dr. Muck that he selectes 
so good a successor. guouis C. Elson, 


| 
| 
: 


most of all is vital, interesting music, 1 
gardless of period, regardless of nationality, 
regardless of familiarity. 
great orchestra cannot be made too broa 


‘ tra made a beginning with them at Spring= 


‘ 


the experiment. 
and interested, and programme and per- 
formance were well received. The Spring- 
field Repuplican writes warmly of the come 
cert, and the article is interesting in par- 


ticular for its statement of the likings of 


these audiences in the smaller cities, é 

of the satisfaction Mr. Fiedler as conductor 
and programme-maker, 
Brahms’s symphony in C minor, the . 
chestral scene from Strauss’s “‘Feuersnot,” 
the overtures to “Oberon” and to “Tanne 


| 
| 
field, last Monday, and the, result justified | 
The audience was large 


may give them, | 


hiuser’”’ and sundry songs with Miss Or- 


mond for the singer made the program 18. 
Says the Republican: ‘The concert las 
night came very close to the ideal for a 
city which hears little orchestral musig, 
and feels disappointed if what it hears” 

not of the best. The programme répre- 
sented old and new, and contained nothing 
that was merely curious or novel. This 


is well; what the public just now needs 


The work of @ 


in its appea.. Metropolitan conductors 
constantly saturated with music, are apt { 

become at once blasé and arrogant, dis 
daining to consider what the public needs, 
and making up their programmes to fit theh 
own whims. From this self-centred habit 
Mr. Fiedler seems fortunately free. His con- 


ducting, too, is of a sort to hold the interest 


und inspire the confidence of the puble. 
He is downright, positive, tremendousl 
emphatic. He does not scorn obvious ® 
fects. How a conductor will ‘wear’ ¢@ 
never be told in advance of experience ja At 
is like judging a preacher by: one sermon. 
But the first impression of Mr. Fiedler cor ° 
firms the fine things that have been said of 
him abroad, and he is unquestionably fittec 


to make the Boston orchestra more widely 
popular and therefore more ‘useful than it4 


has ever been before. It was good jude 
ment to return to the earlier practice of 
supplying a soloist. Ideally, there is nuch 


to be said for Dr. Muck’s theory that the 


orchestral sequence should be unbroken. 
Practically, this is a refinement in advance 
of the present stage of musical culture n 
America. A concert with solo numbers @t- 
tracts more people, is listened to with cloger 
attention, and does more to awaken musica’ 
interest. The change is one of the hopeful 


things in the present situation.” Ky 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1906-07. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


KARL MUCK, Conduetor. 
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VI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 
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ee, ee RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, OVERTURE to ‘‘The Betrothed of the Czar.”’ 
and Its Novel Pro- 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for VIOLIN. 
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GLAZOUNOFF, SYMPHONY No. 5. 
(First time.) 


Soloist: 


ALEXANDER PHTSCHNIKOFF. 
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‘Appearance of Emil Sauer at 

Next Recital Responsible 


ccreiion me =| | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. Papaios has felt compelled to make | a Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
considerable change in the second pro- - . OS ge ee ; 

gramme of the series which will be 

played on next Friday afternoon and | 

Saturday evening. He originally had on | 


it Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Suite “Schehera-_ a 3 ; Vi Ge. (he y 
-zade’’ and Schumann’s Symphony in D : it ae. peak ee | ° ‘ 


a din 


SEASON 1906-07. 


‘minor with Emil Sauer as soloist, but 
‘Mr. Sauer has elected to play his own | g Vig 
“Second Concerto” for piano, and in B gee | | | 
order to bring the programme within | | | SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2h. 
“reasonable length, Mr. Fiedler has taken | , : | 
off the Schumann Symphony and placed | e 
'4n its stead Weber’s ‘‘Oberon’’ overture. | 
Mr. Fiedler has placed the “Schehera- | 
‘gade”’ Suite on the programme as a | 
“memorial to this, after Tischalkowsky: | 
the most brilliant composer of Russia, | 
‘who died on June 21st, last. This par- 


ticular Suite, which finds its inspiration , Programme. 
‘in the familiar ‘“Tale of the Three Cal- MII. SAUR 

‘endars,’*is a remarkable illustration of dct Ae otes iq 

‘the brilliancy of the composer’s orches- 


tration and of his feeling for the Orient. | Mr. Fiedler’s First Journey to New York 
‘Tt was introduced to Boston by Mr. Paur 


4in_the spring of 1897 and has been on the —Mr. Sauer’s Recital and Its Novel Pro- 
‘programme since then four times. 

~ Bmil Sauer, the soloist, will make his gramme—The Annual Return of Mme. 
‘first appearance In America at the sec- Sembrich 

‘ond public réhearsal and concert since € 1C 


‘he visited this country nine years ago. » aoe eS SES TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for VIOLIN. 


C\.f ; té, ra 

5 LEE IE ED Tomorrow evening, the Symphony Or- 
hestra departs on its first regular jour- 

: hat the Symphony orchestra Cc 
seeded ‘gsc ne rs Paar in making ney of the year to give concerts in New 
>is ike 4 on we York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washing- 
the women take off their hats, perhePS||+4 5, and Baltimore. in euek’ dite Mr. 

the managers at other halls will take 


|| Fiedler will appear for the first time as 
courage and push along the reform. Our || the conductor of the orchestra, and in all : Pon 


theaters have for a long time set an eX-|| but New York he will be wholly new to SYMPHONY No. 5. 
gellent example in this respect. The|/ his audiences. At five or the six concerts, | (First time. ) 
women who go merely to show off their!| he will repeat the programme for his 
‘millinery can stand in the lobby. first appearance here—Brahms’s sym- 
eneeemmamnet phony in C minor, Beethoven’s” third 
“Teonore” overture, the orchestral frag- 
ment of Strauss’s “Feuersnot” and Wag- 
ner’s overture to ‘‘Tannhiduser.”’ In New be : 
York where the’ orchestra gives two con- I) | Soloist: 
certs he will divide the second between 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ Mac-~- 
Dowell’s new tone-poem, ‘‘Lamia,’’ and | 
Schumann's symphony in D minor. It will [7 ALEXANDER PETSCHNIKOFF. 
be interesting to see how his audiences _ | 
and the reviewers in New York receive 
him. Before it returns to Boston on Nov. 
11, the orchestra will give concerts also at 
Princeton College and at Hartford. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, OVERTURE to ‘‘The Betrothed of the Czar.’’ 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1908-O8. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


Ill. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, AT 8, P. M. 
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Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major, ‘‘Eroica,’’ op. 55 


I. Allegro con brio. 

II. Marcia funebre; Adagio assai. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 


MACDOWELL, ‘‘Lamia,’’ third SYMPHONIC POEM, (after Keats.) 
op. 29. First performance. 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to “‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.’’ 
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‘hse Nearly All the Ways of in Mand, “hat MT Saar ites. tor ) MACDOWELL’S LONG WITHHELD | shea for ahe iiwentope ‘explanatil 1s 
oe nace biel eid f pena pois peat qualities of orchestral ff “LAMIA” that have accompanied~ the posthumo is 
'. Conducting at the Symphony Concerts for the fine a it. These ten years | publication of MacDowell’s  tone-poem 
ii 7 Years He Substitutes Conducting cf style see ercion ror the public of the An Early Tone-Poem That Belied Antici- and nohe at all for the anticipatory obs 
_ £en oT | were a long e | n Lary jections and regrets at its performance, | 
pations and Disclosed Some of the Finer | Unrevised as MacDowell left it, youthty) 
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Another Sort, Makes It Admitable in Its gymphony Concerts in these things. Per- r 


, haps it was too long. wnt RG nh dict nyt i a 2 

Kind, and His Public Receives Him Gomes “Mr. Fiedler and reverses nearls and More Characteristic Traits of the belo rei a gage Ding oe . ay 

t his predecessors, since . : La self. a 

More Warmly Than It Has ANY Fa : 7 Oe ee ana, Wate potlowad: He con- Composer—The Audience and Keats—Mr. j perceptible—or rather its audible—ble oe 

j ~ r. ’ . ' 5 . . he Ving Vv : 

-Predecessors—The Hats of ima dies: | ducts with the utmost physical exuberance. Fiedler’s Grandiose and Eloquent Beet- tiation - enbaseats Saaceteivialet Bl oe 

7 nd Her > gains a big and sweeping, aay in a tly, rividly, mi 

noon Once More—Miss hc el ‘ot Breas eee ned: and paneeneee tone. He hoven—A Surprisingly Disappointing | antly, magically, with the larger and 

Recital for a Beginning with Pianists | 0 from broad effect to broad effect. Performance of the Prelude to “The Mas- finer understanding of the ore 

¥ . e Appears in New York Se ae hasis upon emphasis; he in- : . ; that the ripening years brought to 

Mme. Chaminade App He | He av Sy nt ta aee erie of the | tersingers’—The Roughening of the Or- | him. Here and there in the music is the 

: —Mr. tensifies contras , phy »bvi ie ' ‘nae 

—-More Intimate Tales of Mansfie Leesten rhetorician. He hurtles througn : chestra’s Tone epg eee of aborreng e and BPS iw 
Edeson to Act Here Next Month—Mr. grandiose climaxes. He achieves a rigid | sciously imitative youth. e says 3. 


seen} that musically, or ‘he says it in a certain’ 
| | ; “ i<j ard exactitude of detal-. Even the best of programme-books have ai : oa 
’ Announced in Lon precision, a hare a ale ; o ashion | 1use § 
Jones’s New es Everything that he does is bold and sap their .perils. Yesterday afternoon, at .the ey i apale "s ee pals “coun a 
don. obvious and emphatic. He steadily sve"s Symphony Concert, Mr. Fiedler and his oo pe oir minds epee 
ul Oek » 26. (Por pigness—bigness of tone, bigness 0} effect, men played the late Edward MacDowell's ig » whe te ae ae 
ee Gaturday evening at the SyM-  pigness of mood, bigness of power, bigness “Pamia.’ suggested by the like-named were quivering to the kindling exampies, (® 
ee one ot ee. "Fiedler’s audience re- of sewponse. ‘His conducting is as clear In and familiar poem of Keats. (Familiar, as aiset na bit Wy SBUCE: ees Oe ae 
ore rE + he did with spontaneous, urpose, as able in execution, as full in Ff it will soon appear, is purely a conventional } °° 0 the music, as it seemed at a. SIngigg 
ceived all that h Arne It recalled pur pues Imirable generally in its be : : th hearing, were traits that are clearly andi “ 
warm and insistent applause. - achievement, as admirab : Be ak adjective.) The learned compiler of the tringically MatDowell’s sowneaothe roraiat ia 
him twice or thrice after the performance kind, as was Mr. Yericke’s or Dr. k's, programme book, dutifully and ‘“spaceful- wae Fae Rep rg ef al far Afta arb Pe pa 
; 5. a " : . . . “ : te 43 ve ” . “f syent : : | to bs ia . ; f ; ~ a" 
ef Becthoven’s ‘‘Eroica cick gnc it sea but it is conducting * an. geese A gi ni ly’ reprinted almost the whole of Keats's tohetnoei its pie <4. “impressionistiche 
: end of the concert to have sort. Theoretically, by a ot > ares verses. They fill twenty pages in Pal- S piataky ie Mite: egyy : ae 
gered at the laying of the prelude to € the past, it seemed to be conducting 19 he se yiitgor facly tntnd adition® nf | Koate’s quality, and its continence of means and 
back after the playins _, of the past, Bs ‘ghee = grave’s closely printec l cats § thods. “I ‘a’ is “programme music” if 
“Th Mastersingers.”’ It was cordial after which his audiences would not care. methods. samisé s ‘prog ) oy 
’ ° e ss | ‘ . i : - 3 +h- . 1 , io’ x ~So i 
im Me raving at) MacDowell’s ‘Lamia, fact, they have received it with an eage! the sense in which, in these modern day re 
Phowwen evidently the music a little puzzled it. ness and a fulness of response such as none most of us “Er. a ey Niger it rae Uee ee 
t twice Mr. Fiedler called the OF-— 4¢ nis predecessors so quickly gained. reasonable. Mac owe oes not scek + tie 
At leas Mr. sie | | Boreas of sanauered follow and suggest in tones the detail of 
chestra to its feet; the talk of the corridors | gach concert Mr. Fiedler has cont f Keats’s tule of the shimmeri and wney, 
in the intermission ran loudly in his prais€; | poearers. Had they had enough of the othe 9 S's ale oe fe, po ns. yaa 1 a 
and the audience dispersed in the zest of | echool of ‘conducting and thus welcome the rig nl * a retan Wwooc s, ve 
full satisfaction. There have been similar | jiore warmly so decisive a change: to © loved with bitter an Rugg telaya ee TT eri 
applause and similar testimony to the g€M- | GQ onosite sort? It is very human to wu young Lycius of Corinth; who praye ere 
eral pleasure at the preceding pairs of con- | H. T. ©. 
certs, and each week the flowing tide runs | — 


mes to make her no less beautiful i 
| " do in large assemblies. On and on went |, ¢ d: who wooed an ote 
higher. Across the dinner table, over the Hats and the Suburbs & god so transformed; who wooed and wol 
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poetry. They meandered over almost as 
many pages of the programme book. To 
turn its leaves at the beginning of each 
concert is a weekly pleasure, and there 
yesterday, and at a glance, was ‘‘Lamia.”’ 
One scanned the verses with cursory ey®; 
another dipped deeper and longer into 
them; a third began deliberate reading. 
The process*’and every variation of it be- 
came tempting, infectious, as such things 
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woman than she was serpent; whom ‘they 
it 
~ 


a lub and in drawing-room, : ck Beethoven's ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony; and On |the youth; who went to’ dwell with him in 
teacups, in abe dler comes from almost To. the Battor.of the Lamy geet any Con and on went the general reading of “‘La- |the soft and ambient luxury of his palaces) 
praise Of unk d oe verv turn No new The recent change at the sy tes. request mia.’’ Look up into the baleonies, and who withered at the bridal feast before thes 
‘ohn pets rough shits ve ‘say that has come certs on Friday afternoons ses ie eri many a nead was bent over Keats’s verses. glance and the words of the hard sophis ai 
agp ita Concerts has been s0 to weve Page vike ag Rk Mag Peon someone Look around the floor, and on every side | Apollonius and was a serpent again, gone9 
‘quickly and BO seth eee ue to speak on the other side. Reop* 3 a at the poem. The music to which !t | An ambitious young composer of this 1908} 
‘and so warmly praiseéa as Pp long distances in trains and cars. to © stirred MacDowell followed, and for the | might essay the vain task for music of fol4e 
© And that is the wonder of it all. or , nerts, a great many ‘“‘suburb- | 3] ) 
yee shes 1898 to=1906, Mr. Ger- eee “gp ars i ‘ It is im- moment the audience was content to sup- |lowing closely Keats’s endlessly detailed; 
ee actor of the Symphony || 2° Spending The Oe ee. order plement its reading with his imaginings. | verse. MacDowell, writing in 1888, wag) 
_ricke esi in ny Se ti te Dr. Muck } possible to have the hair rie. Dae The prelude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers,’’ irre- | wiser and in the.large sense more imagina ! 
« Aebcedcaalaet ‘a vive , had reine differing | and to remove the sae ain Poker a hte sistible, intoxicating, ended the concert; but |tive. He sought to suggest in his tone +) 
succeeded him. se bcomeee teat Set | inconvenience. 0 the thea get ap for thany an auditor there was “Lamia” | poem the pervading mood of Keats’s poetry) 
; baits, but they sa + heauty, balance and ROG. FOr: wre Tule, Sek ticay hat at 2 still to finish. Sachs and the masters /and the answering mood that it stirred Imy 
‘formances the utmos wer eee th: || Comes to see, as well as to hes » ae walked in unheeded procession; Evchen and . him, and the music truly awakes the listen | 
“euphony of tone. They heeded warmth; || Qoncert what does it matter whether “ : er io wal tail 
veh xt d poetry and emotion of expres- the co} ductor and the oxchestra- Walther wooed unheard; and “apprentices {er to understanding of both and response 'O% 
ey weaned. pociry * ge cae. Pee | aS See io ¢he danced and townsfolk sang their chorals in |them . a 

4 : é d it at the Th, ; +A, wish that at rt eit £ n cLis l. 4 eh By 
on: Baca umphaals “ae the cost of | zu ee eel "ec taidivle, so that vain against the fascination of Keats. In 7 The music of ogi i at thus, ae off 
i Ra, quality of ‘tone that they treasured. || they could enjoy the music without savins nic wig Se Sean vie. caer, 5 has pes i pag het Racy ods ye a Sa Re Sh ad 
is , iec » nicest adjust- | ching the mo- on, Mac ‘ag sensuous ; ‘a 1 
Similarly they pean ST Ata renertiontied the ora L978 agg the Ae a Dia ere It fact a considerable part of the audience | the immediate qualities, the easy Tee 
ment of details, tne a Dh stat cians‘ Sallie tions "i ” staal Ae we that.’ @ distinction spent the afternoon in the discovery of | flexes of Keats 8 poem. MacDowell pena 
ef each eee They cultivated pea ee parr in favor ae small hats and Keats and his poem of ‘‘Lamia.’’ There |trates deeper into the spirit and the: ate: ' 


teers of orchestral design. -igid. was almost more reason to reflect upon the | mosphere of the verse and gives hiss 
“preadth and vigor where the music asked that the rule should not be made too T's music singular body and color from they 


HANT ation . 
oe less ele- NSTANT ATTENDAN! reading of poetry by this, our genera , ay il 
‘those qualities; they grinch e rg Rng A CONST | than upon the music and the performance. sensitiveness of his response to them. ,\4 ha 
“gance and adroitness where es Boston, Nov. 35. At the least nothing so amusing as this passion of Lamia and Lycius Waa 

sion of enchantment; naught in it” 
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“vanished at 
‘was an uneasy, 


the fumes of 


ich they swam were as 

Passion and palace, love and life 
the touch of reality. Theirs 
unreal, uncanny passion 


—‘rueful’ is one of Keats’s words for it. 


MacDowell’s music by 


no slight achieve- 


ment of imaginative understanding and 
imaginative expression is no less of such 


a passion and such a tale. 
“moment 
Wolf's 
dreaming queen 


Recall for a 
the middle ‘section of Hugo 
“Penthesilea.” It is music of the 
and unmistakably and 


insistently the dream atmosphere shapes 


and colors it. 
gistently and 
phere of an enchantment 


ny, 


No less unmistakably, in- 
imaginatively, the atmos- 
unreal, uncan- 
of a passion uneasy and rueful, a 
sense, so to say, of actual or impending 
magic, pervades MacDowell’s music. It is in- 


trinsically music of vision, with far more 
suggestion of mystery than has Keats’s 


comparatively 


In the vision swims the fascinating en- 
chantress and the ardent lover and the 


paradise of the senses 
dwell. 


‘unclean to a human abides in her. 
then at the 


till 
_ yesterday, 


-g sense of form that keeps 


in which they 
But she is still serpentine; that 
which makes the serpent uncanny and 
And 
touch of the more potent 
magic of reality she withers and is gone 
in rueful end. 

Of such seems the poetic and the com- 
municating quality of the music, and Mac- 
Dowell gains it by dint of imagination in 
musical thought and in musical means by 
e clear command of 
unforced anid 


where 


unwrenched. His 


melodies and his development of themshape | 


impart and sustain the mood that he would 
bring to the music and kindle in his hear- 
ers. His orchestral voices intensify and 
eolor it. His means achieve his end. Un- 
revised as ‘‘Lamia’’ was, unpublished 
a fortnight ago, unperformed until 
it seemed to come nearer its 


“purpose, to have in it more of the finer 


‘completed 


” 
Liesl 
4 


| 


: 
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. 
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| 
19 
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»eonductor’s. methods. 


qualities of MacDowell than his relatively 


ana familiar ‘‘Lancelot and 
Blaine.’’ 


The qualities that Mr. Fiedler disclosed in 
the performance of the ‘‘Hroica’’ symphony 


straightforward narrative. | 
'ness of the pursuit the tone turned hard 
'and coarse—an unusual thing from our or- 


max. 
| golden 


were easy to anticipate and are easy to | 


appraise. 
‘and a dramatic Beethoven. Oftenest the 
conductor sought a large, sonorous and em- 
phatic eloquence... Usually, as in the first 
and the final movements, he gained an ex- 
ceeding amplitude of utterance, a bigness 
of tone, a richness of contrast, a broad 
sweep to large and clamorous climax. He 
Magnified; he emphasized; he was vigor- 
ous, insistent, strenuous, oratorical. The 
strenuousness of the performance fairly 
matched the physical strenuousness of the 
Mr. Fiedler’s Beet- 


ocr was clearly a mighty Beethoven. 


a 


ith the middle movements—the funeral 


larch and the scherzo—he wrought his 
imatic contrasts. He seemed to have 


His is intrinsically a grandiose a 


| 


| 


| 
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. As he had. 


wrought the first movement with vigorous © 


and sweeping breadth, so he shaped the 
funeral march with an exceeding and subtle 
calculation, He seemed to try,.to miss not 
a poignant accent, not a searching contrast. 
He dramatized it imaginatively; he fairly 
wrung it out-emotionally. He strove to do 
his utmost; he did his utmost, and the re- 
suiting effects were often stirring. Yet ef- 
fects they remained and somehow some- 
thing of the loftiness, of the epic quality of 
the music vanished in them. Mr. Fiedler’s 
Beethoven was indeed eloquent, but sys- 
tematically and strenuously rather than in 
spontaneous and commanding exaltation. 
The methods that thus served Beethoven 
and the ‘Broica’? symphony vitally and 
well, Mr. Fiedler carried to such ex- 
cess in the prelude to ‘The Mastersingers’’ 
that they defeated his purpose and marred 
Wagner’s music. Again he sought the ut- 
most bigness of tone, ‘but in the strenuous- 


chestra. No less strenuously the conductor 
sought the utmost precision of accent, and 
again excess of zeal turned hard and sharp. 


Episode followed episode, clear, firm, exact; | 


lcontrast made emphasis, and 
contrast; climax rolled up 
But gone was_ the 
tone that Wagner shed 
prelude, its poetry and its 
romance; its long, steady 


from. clii- 
over 
voice 
advan- 


his 
of 


| cing sweep like a great and changeful song 
his medium and by | 
it every- | 


from the first measure to the last. The 
sheer joy, the giorious intoxication of the 
music were lacking in Mr. Fiedler’s per- 
formance. It caught all the tangible quali- 


ties of the music; it missed almost all the 


intangible. es Ee 


Mewetd 
First Performance of Posthu- 
mous Work of Edward 
MacDowell. 


INSPIRATION FOR SCORE 
FOUND IN KEATS’ POEM 


Vigorous, Even Boisterous, 
Interpretation of the 
‘Eroica’ by Mr. Fiedler. 
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‘The programme) of thet! 
ncert, given ‘last night in 


» 4 
” 4, 
- 


follows: | ee | 
“Heroic” symphony.....' 
‘Lamia’ (after Keats):,...-. 
Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers’’. -«. Wagner 
Edward MacDowell’s “iamia,” a 
symphonic poem suggested by the 


“Lamia” of John Keats, was performed’ 


for the first time, It was composed at 
Wiesbaden in 1888; it was published a 
few weeks ago by Arthur P, Schmidt 
of this city. The publication and the 
performance have already provoked 
discussion concerning 
effect on the composer’s reputation. 
Some, before the 
Without intimate Knowledge of the 
score, were sorely grieved and would 
not be comforted, . 

‘It is a fact that MacDowell, 
honored Boston by choosing it ; his 
dwelling-place, spoke of ‘‘Lamia’’ as a 


work that he would fain revise; that he - 


was not then willing. to publish it; but 
at the same time he talked of. re- 
writing his ‘‘Lancelot and Blaine’ and 
certain other compositions; and he half- 
regretted that they had been published. 
All this was natural. Other compos- 
ers, poets, essayists, novelists, painiers, 
have at times 
which has. gone forth and been 
cepted gratefully by the world. Mac- 
Dowell had the noble discontent of 
true creative artist. He toiled after per- 
fection, and the fastidiousness of his 
self-criticism was perhaps at times a 
stumbling-block in the way of progress. 
Whenever -he spoke of ‘Lamia’ he 
showed a peculiar affection for 
though it were as a favorite child. 

Even though this symphonic poem had 
waited long for a performance, any re- 
proach brought against Mr. Schmidt for 
publishing it or Mrs. MacDowell for 
allowing the publication would be un- 
just. I happen to..know that Mr 
Schmidt was jealous for MacDowell’s 
reputation; that he consulted musicians 
as. to the wisdom of publishing 
‘“‘Tuamia,”’ that he showed the 
script..to them, lest by a rash act he 
might harm the dead man’s fame. Mrs. 
MacDowell eave her reasons for wish- 
ing this publication. These reasons 


were published in the programme-book y 


of the concert, and no one, even though | 
he had not personally Known the com-- 
poser, could read. her letter and remain 
unmoved, 


Amply Justifies Publication, 


‘Lamia’ performed amply justified 
its publication. There was’ much 


more than a sentimental interest in 
the performance. Higher feelings 
than that of curiosity were gratified. 
For this symphonic poem has fancy 
and color, ‘and it was evidently. writ-’ 
ten with the enthusiasm of youth. As 
it is today, unrevised by the com- 
poser, the music has more individual- 
ity than has “Lancelot and Elaine,” 
and had MacDowell died = shortly 
after the completion of “Lamia” 
the world might have mourned a mu- 
sician of more than ordinary. promise. | 
It: is-easy to see why MacDowell was 
not. satisfied with his score.’ He would 
no doubt have enlarged certain episodes, 


_—— altered measures here and there that. 


are according to pattern r her than = 
significant, and I believe that he would 
not have been satisfied with the present 
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Hall, | Mr,’ Fiedler, conductor, was pe 


4 i + >: Beethoverr 
MacDowell | 


the consequent, 


performance ands 


when he | 


wished to call back that. 
Qac-* 


ihe . 


if, .as’ 


manu- ] 


‘three or four years. 
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“This symphonic poem fis absolute _ 
musie in’ the sense that It needs no - 
programm whatever for enjoyment. 
‘he disbeliever in the ability of mu- 
sic to express any ideas save those 
at are musical—What’s Lamia to 
im, .or he to Lamia?—-the disbeliever 
might say with reason: “This is. a 
an introduction and 
episodes. It contains effective meas- 
ures. Tt is music 
adreaming. Pray tell me, you who 
insist on its connection with Keats’ 
poem, how can music portray 


movement with 
the | 
changé of a snake into a woman, Or | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that sets one 


how can it express the detection of 
the sorcerers by Apollonius and the 
disappearance of 
aor with plate and furniture of every 

nd?’ 
' And, indeed, it would be difficult for 
the most prying inquirer into the 


the enchanted pal- 


‘‘meaning’’ of symphonic poems to 
name beyond 
t 


he pages of the score that might corre- 


doubt and peradventure 


spond to episodes in the poem of Keats, 


| 

| 
MacDowell himself never stood decided- | 
liy on the side of either programme or 
| 


absolute music. A title was enough for 

him. This or that poem moved him: to 

write music, not-to furnish an inter- 

linear translation in tones. oa 

pe thanked for epost 
s 


Mr. Fiedler is to | 
ing the audience acquainted with | 
work of the lamented composer or the | 
noble “Indian” suite. The performance | | 
had a more marked feeling of bodemeNt; | | 
reading was broadly romantic, The first | | 
measures of the introduction might have | 
had a more marked feeling of bodiment, 
there was faint light instead of haunted | 
shadow. | 
Recalled with Enthusiasm. | 
The audience, which heartily applauded 
“Tamia,” recalled Mr. Fiedler with en- 
thusiasm for his unusually vigorous in- 
terpretation of the “Broiea.’’ Vigorous 
was in this instance at times synony- 
boisterous; yet Beethoven, 
Apthorp’s phrase, was 


mous with 
according to Mr, 
on occasions given not only to shouting 
but to tossing his hat in the alr in the 
frenzy of physical emotion, and sturdi- 
ness rather than finesse and a delicate 
sense of proportion, finds a nost of palpi- 
tating admirers. 


II POPOL DALAL ALLOA AL AL AAA 


SYMPHONY CONCERT F2,4- | 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 38, Eroica. =3 

MacDowell: ‘‘Lamia,’’ Symphonic Poem (after 
Keats); first performance. 

Wagner: Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers of 


Nuremberg.”’ 

Such was the programme of the third 
Symphony rehearsal and concert, The! 
performance for the first time in public — 


- of MacDowell’s early tone poem, which | 


was in direct opposition to the wishes of 
the composer during his lifetime, need 
hardly dismay those who, hold his mem- 
ory in deepest reverence. 7 

MacDowell, in the first place, was in-. 
variably his own severest critic. It is 
said that very few of his published com- 
positions would have ever appeared in 
print had they awaited the process for. 
The composer, as it 
was his intention before his death to do 
with the “Lamia,” was constantly revis- 
ing his manuscripts, and the work has 
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‘was written under the strong glare of) here in the spring of 1906. From Smetana | [Dp AT DOME WITH 
those suns w lich developed so ra sidly the | comes the tone-poem, “The Moldau,” the |) : ee Sth |. 
fragile genius of the tone poet—Wagner,, second of the six in which the Bohemian |: i By is | i 
Combat end Raff, though already, while; sought to celebrate the natural beauty, the | : ny | BEE 

thrilling with outside impulses, the com-| ancient legends, the historic glories and the |@ | £5 BBL. g | THOVEN AND WAGNER 
“poser says his own say, albeit sometimes} racial spirit of ‘als country. .He wrote it | ; “ 3 tA Fs. 

in a foreign idiom. in complete deafness, and on the fly-leaf of 2. oo Rivin aw » 


In his treatment of the new, free form} the score. he put this note: “Two springs | § ) ; | Et 66 
‘jn his transformation and metamorphosis | pour forth their waters in the shade of the LATTER S ““MASTERSINGERS ” 
PRELUDE GIVEN GLORIOUSLY 


of two themes, which are the germs Of! ponemian forest, the one warm and sush- | 


co yg nel ara tal Pot heges e eg ae ing, the other cold and tranquil. Their rip- 
ever his ultimate place in the history ples, gaily flowing over rocky ‘beds, unite 
of music the American composer was a and glisten in the morning sun. The forest 
pioneer, ‘a creator of remarkable indi- brook, rushing on, becomes the river Moldau, 
viduality, one of those who broke which hurrying through Bohemia’s valleys, 
through. The influences that he obvi-| 8TOWS into a mighty. stream. It flows 
ously welcomed and that are to be felt | through dense woods, where the joyous noise |} 
between the lines of ‘Lamia’ are of the hunt and tne tones of the thunter’s |} 
strongly to his credit, and one is filled by | horn resound nearer and nearer. It flows 
an evident flaming sympathy with the, through verdant meadows and lowlands, 
spirit of the times. There is, as well, the, where a wedding-feast is celebrated with 
unmistakable expression of a poet and a song and dance. At night the wood and water 
rare romancer in tones. In spite of pymphs revel in its glistening Waves, which 
clumsy workmanship he has succeeded yeflect many fortresses and castles—wit- 
ee 2s cxpressing a a Bake of the past splendor of chivalry 
phere of unreality, of unearthly beauty | and the vanished sips oN e t ne 
and passion and poignant sorrow that meee tee Sass nto a ae "4 
pervades Keats’ poems. The , applause, | stream speeds on, winding ; sib Be 
which resulted-in calls for conductor and cataracts, and cutting a enenne vila y " 
orehestra after the performance, was_ foaming waters through the rocky. chasm 
more than a tribute to the memory of a. into the broad river bed in which it flows 
(on in majestic calmness toward Prague, 


great man. , : oy 
The Post spoke yesterday in praise of | welcomed by time-honored Vysehrad [the 
citadel], whereupon it disappears in the 


Mr. Fiedler's splendidly virile reading of We pe 
the ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony. This need not far distance from the poet’s gaze’”’ Wolf’s 
be repeated, but a word of protest should piece is ‘the little “Italian Serenade,” 
be voiced against this conductor's un-! written in the years of his finest work 
scrupulous forcing of tone when his en-— and one of his compositions for orches- 
thusiasm carries him away. The playing | tra. “Wolf,” says Mr. Newman writing 
of the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ prelude, yester-, of the serenade in his life of the com- 
day, was a joy to the heart. It glowed | poser, “had something of Nietzsche’s as- 
with youthful ardor and divine fire. The | piration towards the South, which meant 
lyric passages were sung with a noble | for both of them sunlight and color, wit, 
fervency, and the stocky march themes| charm and exhilaration of spirits. The 
were splendidly vigorous and sturdy in| serenade has all the fine-nerved delicate 
their delivery, while the quality of tone| y,oetry of the Italian songs, with the 
in these passages was enough to make/ ,ggeq fragrance and warmth of atmos- 


the patrons of the finest orchestra in the ” 
| ) hat the orchestral coloring gives. a , 
world break out in blasphemy. 7 pig Gia tacokl comes ‘the one novel necessary expense, or when he might | benefit of such modern phases of self- 
| f tl rogramme, his variations, |§ have been able to have it_ printed for |] praise one might alter the old saying, ‘‘No 
piece oO 1e prog y : nothing, it was too late. Edward felt } man is a hero to his valet,’’ into “No man 


, e and orchestra, upo?! a |e then that ‘Lamia’ ; “'% a ee m 
CONCERTS NEXT WEEK 3 aghast and it brings back ur. |] period quite different ‘rom the, work. he | should be a hero to himself! 
i Ff RS, in Schroeder to the stage of Sym- | fas coms, an e was most critical || ace tia ae 7 
An ‘Interesting Programme for the Fourth pi Hall for the first time since ne — hie set Pag 05 EER was. | nda innaliema nidoieny yet OT ie wae 
' Symphony Concert—Schumann, Smetana, left. ‘the orehestra 0% ee ee ot : surely supersensitive. ‘‘Lamia’’ is “i form, in this ‘Heroic Symphony.” When 
ok : many years the first ‘cellist. Now he »" work of genuine power and beauty, || the modern eamposer wants to. picture 
_ Wolf and Tschaikovsky—Mr. Schroeder | newly settled in Boston to lead the life skilfully done and imaginative, and its} carnage, or stormy passion, the first thing 
performance Saturday night—the first 1 that he demands is a total ‘abolition of the 


i ’ of a virtuoso, @ teacher and a player '" |) CO 

ee Reappear Arthur Hartmann’s Return a string quartet. Fighteen months aS” | So eoeny Pee auded. on yrecord—was jaws of form and often of harmony 4% 
he took leave of his public here for what However, the most impressive num- = “¢!!. gut here we have chiet), Sama 

’ Schumann, Smetana, Tschaikovskt and seemed a long absence. He has returned | | ber on the program was Beethoven's | Subordinate theme, closing theme, develop- 

Hugo Wolf divide the programme for the petimes, but he will not be the less wel- oly peel symphony, written when the | ment, return of themes, coda, each in its | 

fourth pair of Symphony Concerts—the last eome. Scanty as is the repertory for | | oem eons si wnder the influ-| recognized shape, relationship and key, and 

‘before the orchestra departs on its first the violoncello and entertaining as | | # Dp ; S performance was c Mr. Fiedler generally brought out the con- | 
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Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony 


Musical Story of the En-| 


chantress Feature of the 
Third Concert. 


A eT, 


Conducted From Memory—Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘‘Lamia’’ Given. 


By Louis C, Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
A work composed by the late Edward }, Beethoven Heroic Symphony. 
MacDowell when he was only 26 years - ei : ‘‘Lamia,’? Symphony Poem, 
9) re -re at ‘ ‘rsi rs.”’ 

old was the novel feature of the third Mee Fied] relude (00 | tae: See aa 
s 4 _ <= aier rov 2 *et c ,Y 
Symphony concert. It 1s a symphonic |) this idl sor that aa eee mtg, 
oem tled ‘ ia.’ sugees bra Re , 1g Ss c S; 
Keats’ vere sag in ge egg en vrs yesterday afternoon he demonstrated that 

te #. “ e same name. In this |} he was also quite at home in Beethoven | 
work facDowell undertakes to tell the jj and W agner, — The Heroic symphony is 2. 
story of an enchantress, Lamia, who, work which gives plenty of scope for the 
falling in love with a Corinthian youth, individuality of the conductor to show its] 
has herself transformed by Hermes 7 self We may have advanced I 

~ fe preg em ; > ave advanced in the art 
from a serpent into a lovely maiden, of orchestral scoring since Beethove qa | 
who then lives with the youth in an | ;, Bi ; gs since Seem y rin vise 
enchanted palace, but who is trane- {i ¢ nished the conservatives with this sym- 
formed back into her first shape by the phony, but even Richard Strauss's hero, 
magician Apollonius, whereupon the with his self-glorification, his fragmen- 
sp My EC, and the youth dies. tary themes, and his battie in which every 
Rs ugh 3 acDowell finished the work] key is hit on the head the moment it 
wenty years ago it was not heard of | shows itself, does not give as heroic a re- 
until lately, when it was published here | uit as the st mec aati eal ee | 
in Boston. Mrs. MacDowell, writing to4 as the stormy) gusts of passion, the 
the editor of the Symphony programs, | Pr rage, which rules the first movement 
explains that it was not published until | 0f the Beethoven work. 
jr ond for the simple reason that | Besides, one can remember that Beetho- 
ee ee. ee yoy have been || ven was idealizing a character (Napoleon) 
the inorey yecuhenes Jags gg tg that he revered, while Strauss (‘“Heiden- 
opportunity of hearing it played.” Then pti y and Wagner (‘‘Mastersingers ’) 
when “the money was there for the | were worshipping themselves. For the 
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| | remarkably stirring, and : ee 

journey to New York and the neighboring Tschaikovski's variations are, they 4! | 4 the orchestra, as well as Mr. go ky trasts of these divisions in a manner that | 
eities—at Sympuony Hall on Friday after- |geldom played. A short, expressive pre had to respond to the applause. The| ‘it nothing to be desired. | 
moon and Saturday evening of next week. |/lude leads to the statement of 4 droll same scene occurred when the prelude & Only once does Beethoven plunge into | 


fK lody to “Die Meistersinger,’’ whi ; the jern ic las h : 1 
‘Dr. Muck, if memory does not slip, laved ? om this melody < ger,’’ which was last 1e modern iconoclasm, when, at the end) 
Dr anda XY ws A ili melody by the ‘cello. Fir ) on the program, was played. } of the development, the horn comes in in_ 


‘only one of Schumann's symphonies in the |—‘‘the rococo theme”’—spring seven Val” | ic key, while : 
’ wo years of his conductorship. Mr. Gericke ations which are worked out with Tschal- nal pont oe Phare, Rida ceria ot! | 
. 4 é : ation. ™ p " y 7 
ie often fe" bi -kovski’s familiar ingenuity and animatit monic rule is generally softened down by 

edlier has no 1€s5s ef conductors by hushing the strings to an in- 
audible pianissimo, while the _horn pushes 
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precedent. 

but we always feel that we should like a 
little emphasis of this dissonance, 

As regards the development, which, while 
‘picturing the storm and stress of war, 
holds clearly to treatment of figures of the 
themes, Beethoven seems not to hold to 
Strauss’s idea that a battle should carry 
out Sherman’s celebrated statement—‘‘'War 
is Hell’’—but rather to Mozart’s sentence— 
“Bven in the most terrifying moments 
music must never offend the ear.’’ Even 
a battle scene need not be absolute realism, 
but rather suggestion. Mr. Fiedler did not 
make a repeat of the exposition—an ad- 
vantageous cut in so long a work. 

The funeral march, which Coleridge so 
aptly described as ‘‘a funeral in purple,” 
was rather slowly carried out. The con- 
trast between the tearful, feminine grief, 
upon the oboe,and the more masculine 


| brooding, upon the violoncellos, was finely 


| drawn. The infinite tenderness and con- 
'Solation of the trio, with its maior key, 
was also given in sharp relief with the 


body of the movement, and the final sobs 
of the orchestra, heavy-hearted and broken, 


-made a coda that no one could excel in 
the construction, and no orchestra in the 
performance. The oboe work in the chie! 


theme deserves especial recognition. suit 
the tempo might have been accelerated to 
advantage. 

To us the scherzo, in spite of its rattling, 


i 
gossipy character, has an occasional clang |; 


of swords. Berlioz’s idea that it pictures 
the world rattling gaily along and forget- 
ting its hero must be somewhere near the 
truth. At any rate it may be considered 
the first real scherzo ever composed, for 
the first symphonic scherzo (in the second 
Symphony) written two years earlier, 1s 
much more of a Minuet than this. The 
horn trio in this was beautifully given, 
and it may be mentioned ‘en passant’’ 
that the brasses were never too loud in 
any of the movements. 

The finale, with its first application of 
Symphonic variations as an ending of the 


cycle-form, was effectively given. li 
Scarcely suits to the ‘heroic’ idea of the 


work, but it shows Beethoven endeavoring 
to do away with the rondo-like, jovial end- 
ing which Haydn and Mozart 
on the symphony as finale and which was 
a bad inheritance from the Gigue which 
had formerly ended the suite. When the 
modern composer intimates that, in order 
to express deep emotion he must discard 
musical form, we would ask him if he 
‘hopes ever to equal the intensity of those 
two models of good form—the “heroic sym- 
phony” and the “sonata pathetique.”’ 

That there are no trombones (next to the 
trumpets the most heroic of instruments) 
in this symphony, may be explained by the 
historical fact that they were not at this 
time (1804) admitted to the symphonic or- 
| chestra. They were first introduced in 
| such a score, by Beethoven, in the finale 
of his fifth symphony, a finale which has 
|always seemed to us a most fitting end 
'for the ‘‘heroic.’’ 

But Mr. Fiedler made all that was pos- 
‘sible out of this finale and gave a very 


f 
! 
| 


sailed tahitian | aise — 
itvéentirely into the background,” Mr, Fied 
a on this occasion, followed the usual 
Y The violins are marked ‘‘pp, 


had saddled | 





' the 





fiery reading of it, He conducted this syr 
‘phony, and the Wagner prelude feo 
memory. His beat was very decisive and, 
as before, he did not give the impression 
of spasmodic effort but of authority and 


reserve force, 





The evil that men do lives after them: the 
good is oft interred with their bones. 

We are glad that this has not been the 
case with the poetic and earnest MacDow- 
ell, for this composer has left a noble 
legacy to his country. But when we re- 
member his second piano concerto, and his 
“Indian suite,’’ we wish that ‘‘Lamia’”’ had 
been left in the retirement that the com- 
poser designed for it. One cannot class {it 
with his greatest works and we would 
wish to recall this great American only at 
his best, 

The subject is taken from Keats, and it 
reminds us that another prominent Ameri- 
can composer, Mr. Frederic S. 
also found much orchestra] inspiration in 
the works of this delicate poet. But Con- 
verse has taken up the pastoral side of 
Keats, while in ‘‘Lamia’”’ he is the poet of 
passion. The story of the lady who is 
constantly turning into a snake, who weds 
Lyceus in her human form, but is finally 
turned by Appolonius back into snake-hood. 
is dramatic enough, but we do not find a 
very graphic presentation of the pro- 
gramme in the music. One ean note, how- 
ever, the moment of Lamia’s becoming a 
woman, and also the instant of her return 
to the ophidian kingdom. But one senses 
little of the wedding festivities, the unin- 
vited entrance of Appolonius, or the plead- 
ing and terror of Lamia. 

At the beginning there is 
figure as marked as the motive of the 
dragon in ‘“Siegfried,’’ that ‘‘worm” that 
was beyond the reach of any vermifuge 
whatever. One can recognize the sinuous 
style again when Lamia gets back to the 
soil, at the end. 

There are wailings and lamentations and 
some moments of impressive fury, There 
is much that is fragmentary, and consid- 


& serpentine 


erable monody. The work seems more 
near to the modern French impressionist 
school than MacDowell usually ventured. 
It has many strong passages and it is 
(which modern Frenchmen very seldom 


are) brief and concise. It was brillfantly 
conducted and could searcely have had a 
better performance. But it is not the 
MacDowell that America (and Europe, too, 
for the matter of that) knows and 
lights in, 


, 
de- 


The glory of the concert was the Wasg- 
ner prelude which ended it. Here Mr. 
Fiedler shone pre-eminent. Every sub- 
theme was conserved to the ear, the bal- 
ance of parts was excellent, yet there was 
& virility and an abandon that made tlhe 
performance memorable. At the very end 
hrasses were allowed to dominate 
everything, but we fancy that Wagner 
himself wished it so, for it is a most 
stirring and triumphant conclusion. We 
think that this prelude to the 


'singers’’ is the best thing that Mr. Fiedler | 


| has yet done in Boston, in conducting, 





‘“Master- | 
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An Unknown Symphonic Will Be Heard in This Week’s 
: Programme. 


~~ 








late Edward A. MacDowell. 
This work has just been printed and 
was sent to Mr. Fiedler by the pub- 


lishers, and in order to present it at 
Once he changed his original scheme 
of programme which called for the 
*“*Erotca”’ Symphony by Beethoven, 
Smetana’s Symphonic Poem’ ‘‘Moldau,”’ 
Hugo Wolfe’s “Italian Serenade” and 
the prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.” The 
programme now calls for'the ‘‘Eroica’’ 


Symphony, the MacDowell Symphonic 
Poem and the “Die Meistersinger.’’ The 
Poem is called ‘Lamia’ and is Mac- 


Dowell’s third work of this form, hav- 
ing been preceded by his ‘‘Hamlet and 
Ophelia” and his ‘Lancelot and Blaine.” 
It is his Opeus No. 36. 

Mr. Fiedler thinks very highly of it 
and is rejoiced at the opportunity to 
give it the first performance it has ever 
had in this country. 


The Hats of Friday Afternoons 


To the Editor of the Transcript: \t 


11H chief point of interest in‘ 
the third programme that Mr. | 
Fiedler has prepared for the | 


' 


Symphony season is an un- 
known symphonic poem by the’ 


ee 
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Is" it not possible to arouse public . 
°pinion to such a pitch that the large 
hats may be absolutely tabooed at the 


Symphony Rehearsals? I paid over fifty 
dollars for an end seat, in the body of 
the house, and yet I can see only a fringe 
Of the orchestra in the higher rows. “ 
cannot have the interest and pleasure of 
watching Mr. Fiedler lead, nor will any 
Soloist be visible to me, And this * be- 
Cause of row after 10w of big hats, form- 
‘NS a solid wall between audience and 


rformers. Res 


pe sides the lack of musical 


Nie Bikel ns i Which comes from these con- 
iticr ~ . ; | 

tions, there is added the irritation 
Which springs from the thought that 


Some people are permitted, 
‘nconsiderateness, 
SO many others. 


through their 
to mar the pleasure of 
One cannot believe that 


« true lover of music would oO in such 
rita tian ee is there true breeding, 
wf omer Buch indifference to others, 
asked ihe ail eo nearing, @ lady 
‘wo rows ee. «oO Raves ionstrosity, 
astonishing answer weer removed. His 
She would aSwer was: “I can’t do it; 


not do it for me’ And this fn 


noons for balance of 
Address C.T.G., Boston Transcript. 


= meet ay ag ae men ge a 414AAS 
face of the notice at the bottom of our 
programmes. 
arise, so that we may succeed in getting 
the due enjoyment of these concerts 
throughout the winter. 
Friday Afternoon, 

(The notice at the bottom of the pro- 

Sramme to which “Friday Afternoon” re- 


fers runs: “City of Boston, Revised 
Regulation of Aug. 5, 1898.—Chapter 8, 
relating to the covering of the head in 


places of public amusement: Every 
licensee shall not, in his place of amuse- 
ment, allow any person to wear upon the 
head a covering which obstructs the view 
of the exhibition or performance in such 
place of any person seated in any seat 
therein provided for spectators, it being 
understood that a low head covering 
without projection, which ddes not ob- 
struct such view, may be worn.” The 
five principal theatres of the city, fre- 
quented by the public from which the 
audiences at the Symphony Concerts of 
Friday afternoon come, do not. print 
this regulation on. their programmes. 
But they do enforce it strictly, and they 
have so enforced it for years. Moreover, 
their audiences submit, to it without de- 
mur. It is natural to Lasik why, if such 
conditions are possible‘ at the theatres, 
they should not also be possible at Sym- 
phony Hall. ] 


ee ee 


Here in Boston 


At the Symphony concerts of Dec. 11 and 
12 the orchestra will have the assistance of 
a choir of eighteen women from the Cecilia 
to sing the voice parts of Debussy’s third 
nocturne, ‘‘The Sirens,’’ and thus enable 


| Mr. Fiedler to perform the three pieces ex- 


actly as Debussy designed them. Many of 
the women are those who sang the music 
when the nocturnes were first’ made known 
here at the Chickering concerts under Mr 
Lang. 
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SEASON 1908-OV9. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


SMETANA, ‘‘The Moldau.’”? SYMPHONIC POEM No. 2 of the 
Cycle “‘My Country.” 


The source; the hunt; the rustic wedding; moonlight and 
dance of the nymphs; the St. John Rapids; the broad 
river; Vysehrad motive. 


HUGO WOLF, ITALIAN SERENADE for SMALL ORCHESTRA. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, VARIATIONS ona Rococo Theme for VIOLON- 
CELLO with ORCHESTRAL accompaniment, op. 33. 
First time at these concerts. 
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Fai emer 


I. Ziemlich langsam; Lebhaft. 
II. Romanze: Ziemlich langsam. 
II. Scherzo: Lebhaft! Trio. 
IV. Langsam; Lebhaft. 
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Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
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SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 4, op. 120. 
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Symphony Hall. 
Mr. ALWUIN SCHROEDER. 
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ALVIN SCHROEDER. 
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eee -| annoyan: for a week at least the 
ca management. had the victory of courage 


MR. SCHROEDER. AND A LIGHT | and courtesy. What the theatres have long 
PROGRAMME 


and effectively done, Symphony Hall had at 
Qe atn , Oat» Ws lgof 


last. begun to do. , 
mphony by Schumann for the: First 
. Sy P Abies. ’ “Mol Mr. Gericke sometimes followed and that 
Time in Two Years—Smetana’s Ol _& series of twenty-four concerts plausibly 
dau” and Wolf’s “Italian Serenade”-— Warrants, had hace a rg aie a light 
| , programme, began with Smetana’s 
Mr. Fiedler Conducts with a Less Heavy tone-poem; proceeded with Hugo Wolf's 
Hand—Mr. Schroeder Plays Tschaikov- “Italian Serenade” and Tschaikovski’s 
ski’s Variations for Violoncello—The Epi- ‘@™!@tlons for violoncello and orchestra, 
sode of the Hats—A Courteous and Rea- 


and ended with Schumann’s*symphony in 
'D minor, the first of his Symphonies to 

sonable Attempt to Enforce the Long 

Neglected Rule 
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Mr. Fiedler, in the good fashion that 
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be played at the concerts in two years. 
‘In all Dr. Muck’s conductorship, he. put 
only three pieces by Schumann on his 
prosrammes—the symphony of thé spring 
_ and the overtures to ‘‘Manfred’’ and to 
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In the ideal concerts of a musical Utopia 


the mood of the audience should match the 
mood of the programme, and yesterday af- 
ternoon at the fourth Symphony Concert 
Mr. Fiedler began tranquilly enough. The 
first piece was Smetana’s symphonic poem, 


_“Genoveva.” 


Perhaps, like Weingartner 
and other conductors with the ultra- 
modern instinct and eagerness ‘for in- 
cisive and colorful’ instrumentation at 
their finger-tips, he counted Schumann’s 


} orchestral scoring thick, muddy, and in- 
ept. Perhaps, he believed that Scnu- 
“mann’s truer and finer traits play more 
freely and characteristically in the 
_@emaller musical forms. Mr. Gericke, on 
_the other hand, was plentiful with Schu- 
mann, and Mr. Fiedler, to whom his sym- 
phonies warmly appeal, bids fair to re- 
store them to their old place in. the 
‘repertory of the orchestra. Certainly; 
the symphony in D minor was good to 
hear again. Mr, Fiedler, as Schumann 
wished, led it without pause. He took it 
as well with a gusto that often suited 
the romantic energy of the music. 
Here and there he might have been 
clearer of outline, smoother of phrase, 
more adroit of tonal _ coloring; and 


“The Moldau,” his pigture in tones of the 
changeful flow and the changeful banks 
of the chief river of his beloved Bohemia. 
Lightly the stream begins its course in the 
bright, smooth tone of the flutes and the 
ripple of the violins. The denoting melo- 
dy of the Moldau shapes itself gently and 
slowly. -The audience, however, was in 
no such mood, and its evident excitement 
had no musical cause. : All unexpectedly, 
the day had brought a little revo- 
jution in the manners and customs of the 
afternoon concerts, and satisfaction or ir- | 
ritation over it was keen. On every door 
stood a placard clear and unmistakable. 
Wg SAE ii: Large placards hung from the walls of the 
es Be Ye corridors and the balustrade of the stairs. 
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I LE ps EY YE They asked courteously but. firmly for the 


removal of the Jong-obstructing, the long- 
offending hats. Complaining letters had 
come in numbers to the management; oral 
protest had been as frequent and emphatic. 
The matter was indeed delicate;. but the 
demand for action was no less imperative. 
The result would test the discretion of the 
managerial appeal, and in the main it jus- 
tified it. Many hats were removed wil- 
lingly; some were laid aside reluctantly; 
a considerable number remained obstinate- 
ly fixed in their places. There were prom- 
ises to put them by when the wearers, at 
future concerts, came prepared for the new 
dispensation. There were audible retorts 
of feminine petulance, selfishness and self- 
will. There was wordy protest—and grad- 
ual submission which after all was the 
main thing. Oftenest, however, a court:- 
ous and necessary request was courteous- 
ly and considerately received. At no 
afternoon concert in years have. the 
Orchestra and the soloist been so gen- 
erally and easily visible. Some, as thea 
talk of the lobbies ran in the intermission, 
saw Mr. Fiedler clearly for the first time. 


the performance little lessened Schu- 
mann’s familiar orchestral shorteom- 
ings. On the other hand, Mr. Fiedler 
did not overdrive his men or force their 
tone. The slow movement kept its wist- 
ful and dreamy. beauty. The finale be- 
gan in broad declamation and proceeded 
with stirring rhythmical energy; the trio 
in the scherzo was warmly sung, and 
throughout the symphony Mr. Fiedler 
kept the intensity of mood, the eagerness 
of expression that are vital qualities in 
Schumann’s music to us of another 
generation, How Schumann believed in 
it with his whole heart, and yesterday’ we 
listeners believed as well. 

The rest of the concert was amiable 
pleasure and agreeable diversion, less or 
more, as music and performance went. The 
melody of the Moldau returned as capti- 
vatingly and as graphically as of old, and 
Smetana’s senies of little tone-pictures ran 
their enticing and illusive course. In a 
sense ‘The Moldau” is‘ simple-minded 
music, as much delineative music goes now- 


‘ ms 


adays; but it is none the worse for st 
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it would impart. | 
“most an innocence, of its own. It is a kind 
of a musical picture book, “and its quickly 
turning leaves are more alluring than the 
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"Tt has .a freshness, al- 


ponderous paragraphs of many 4 ogee dat 
musical treatise. Happily Mr. Fiedler too 

it with thoughtful lightness, and he was as 
free from undue emphasis with Wolf's 
“Ttalian Serenade.”’ Perhaps he missed 
something of its nervous elegance, of the 
emotional quiver that is in the music, of its 
quick’ flashes of white fire, but he wrought 
it. as he had wrought ‘‘The Moldau,” with a 
clear sense of design and detail, of curve 
and shade. The heady zest, the tremulous 
intensity and the racing fancy of the music 
spoke for themselves, and there are pretty 
feats of virtuosity in it for such an orches- 

as ours. 
Pakahaaaveki'e variations for violoncello 
and orchestra in turn brought two sorts 
of pleasure—the light charm of the piece 
itself and the deeper delight of Mr. Schroe- 
der’s playing. A ‘‘rococo’’ theme, Tschal- 
kovski calls his principal melody, meaning 
thereby a simple, graceful, frankly pretty 
musical thought meet for light and supple 
play. Mozartian might have been a clearet 
epithet, -and Italian might almost have 
been the word, so lucid, eo Raggenamyets ayy em 
aging are the melody an 1e Vv 

TeNations that spring from it. When Wolf 
turns Latin, he is nervous, fiery, tautly 
strung. When Tschaikovski forgets that he 
is a Slav, he is playful, gay, elegant and 
adroit. The music runs with light-fingered 
dexterity; it has little quaintnesses, almost 
affectatious, as-in the ritornello that sepa- 
rates the variations; it is as changeful as 
fancy itself and as spontaneous. ot 3 
steadily and delicately sympathetic to the 
just quality and the range of the violon- 
cello, and all these traits together make a 
smiling mask for its insistent and intricate 
demands on the skill of the violoncellist and 
on his finer feeling for his instrument. It 
were a late day to note and to applaud 


these qualities in Mr. Schroeder. Again, he : 


played with an endless and effortless skill. 
He neither commanded nor constrained his 
instrument. His virtuosity hid its finesse, 
its surety, its adroitness in its perfect 
| fusion with the music that it would im- 
part. It left only the impression of ite 
| poised elegance, its just sense of style. Mr. 


| Schroeder’s ’cello neither capers heavily 
| 


‘its end fitly and fully. It gives the pleasure 


a NT 


Fourth of the Season's 
Symphony Concerts. 


een ee ee es ee 


alwinSchroederthe GelloSoloist 
of an Interesting Program. 


Recitals by Sembrich, Sauer 
and Others of Note. 


Mr Alwin Schroeder was given a flat- 
tering reception on his appearance as 
soloist with the Symphony orchestra at 
the fourth rehearsal and concert, a 
greeting which carried with ita tribute 
of appreciation for the Man as well as 
for the musician. The popular ’cellist 
was so long identified with the musical 
life of this city that his departure from 
Boston was sincerely regretted by a 
large circle of friends. . 

It is gratifying to know that he has 
reconsidered his intention of making his 
home in Germany and will again take 
up his residence in this country. His 
contribution to the Symphony program 
was Tschaikowsky’s. variations on a 
rococo theme, given for the first time 
at these concerts. 


The Russian composer, who has taken 
a siniple old-time melody and varied it 
in seven ways for solo instrument and 
orchestra, has rather held himself in 


| reserve, for there is very little of the 
so-called Slav characceristic harshness 


in any of the movements. And in all 
the variations Mr Schrceder showed the 
same artistic poise and ability that nas 
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: ly for delicate and buoyant wor 
by the orchestra. é | 


for what might be called the gentler 
forms of musical art, for the contrasts 
were beautifully brought out, each one 
proportioned to the other, and the for- 
tissimo moderated to its proper relation 
with the whole subject. 

Wolf’s ‘Italian Serenade’ has been 
heard in both forms here, as a string 
quartet and for small orchestra. It is 
a brilliant little piece, a vivid tone pic- 
ture delightfully naive and fantastic. 
rhe themes by the viola, flute and ’zeilo 
deserve mention, being prominent 
though the whole work was played with 
charming grace and abandon. The 
“small orchestra” was called upon to 
rise In acknowledgment of plaudits. An 
admirable performance of Schumann’s 
fourth symphony, which Mr Fiedler 
Poe a at from memory, closed the pro- 
Tram. 

At last the complaints about the enor- 
mous and view-obstructing headgear 
worn by some of the fair sex at the 
matinees have been heeded by the man- 
isement, and at the last rehearsal 
there were numerous cards placed con- 
Spicuously in the corridors, requesting 
ladies to remove their hats during the 
concert. There was a general, but not 
universal, compliance with the request, 
and it is to be heped that in a short 
time the former inattention to a regula- 
tion of the city of Boston will be a 
thing of the past. _ 

The orchestra leaves tonight on the 
first of its monthly trips to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn and 
Washington and will not return until 
a elnesday, Nov 11. Monday night, Nov 
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Mr. Fiedler again showed his -talent. 


J, it will give for the first time in its } 


and | 
will give | 
of its three concerts in Hartford. At | 


14, the, soloist will. be Miss Jeanne | 
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one 1d a > abbas. 
hereafter all ladies will be prepared to re- 
move their hats, as no excuses will be ac- 
cepted, — ey rink. 
What happened at the rehearsa] yester- 


day is thus described by Louis C, Bison j4 
his critique in this morning’s Advertiser: 


But there was something of far more. 
| import than Schumann, _or 
| Wolf, or Schroeder at this concert. 
was revolt!! The gentle male who had. 
been gazing at the back of a millinery 


cart-wheel during the last three rehearsals 
suddenly rebelled, and a request to re- 
move feminine head-gear was ‘visible at 
all the doors! Not that this disturbed the 


- minds of all the top-ueavy ones present. 


One gentle dame sat sturdily near the 
storm centre beneath an inverted bath-tub. 


'and enjoyed (doubly enjoyed) the entire 


programme. But the event might give a 
good subject for some of our native eom- 
posers who are languishing for American 
subjects. The new work. might be en- 
titled ‘‘Hatzoff. An American Tone-poem.”’ 

It might begin with the ‘‘request-motif,’’ 
followed by deep mutterings in the wooad- 
wind. A very long round might typify a 


_ Merry Widow hat and the trombones might 
give the Theme of Defiance. The approach 


of the usher might now be depicted 
(‘‘Timoroso e tremolando.%) and the de- 
fiance theme might respond to it—“Allegro 
Feroce.’”’ A_ final apotheosis of the hat- 


theme smotKering a feeble flute theme in 
minor might indicate the retreat of the 
usher. F 

And the trombones loud blare, 

And tue trumpet’s fierce air, | 
Gave proof, at the end, that the hat was still 


there. 
A few fragments of the “request-motif’’ 


| might portray an unfortunate auditor (by 


means a spectator) tickled in the nose 


by the waving feathers and vainly endeav- 
oring to peep beyond the obstruction. | 


WOMEN REFUSE T0 


~ REMOVE THEIR HATS 


}] day, and it was quite generally obeyed, byt 
not without protest,:. It is expected that. 


Smetana, or 
There 
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nor sings thickly. He persuades it to sensi. a gry he one of the foremost ’cellists 
i . ‘ , ’ ; ‘ or e ay. ; 
tive and elastic brilliance. He pasepigiy” His impeccable fingering and rapidits 
into undulating and transparent song. ® of execution, splendid bowing and pe: 
justifies the ’cello as a solo instrument, and fect ‘command of the ges area 
the ’cellist outside his choir in the strings. sources-enabled him to do full justic 


’ the showy composition and won the 
At the. beginning, his hearers welcomed usual nearty plaudits that have been | 
him anew to old and. familiar place. At showered upon him in times past. He 


the erid they were warmer still to his pres- paral recalled a half dozen times at 
east. 

fat. Renevement, et a The remaining selections were ‘‘The 

| Moldau,” a part of Smetanas s)'"- 

phonic poem, entitled “‘My Country ; 

Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Serenade’ and 

Schumann’s fourth symphony. The 

Moldau,” or river, as a pastoral picture 
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GIVES HOPE FOR FUTURE 
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Will Be Enforced. | 
Heese la. {0,4 §h 140% 


When the woman patrons of the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra began to ar-} 


rive for the public rehearsal yesterday 
afternoon, and after they had shown 
their tickats and passed into the corri- 
dor, they were confronted by a huge 
white placard with black lettering on it, 
and it said: 

“Tadies are requested to remove their 
hats during the concert to obviate the 
cause of many complaints by sub- 
scribers whose view of the staga has 
been obstructed.’”’ 

To say that some of the ladies were 
annoyed is putting it mildly. These did 
not even consider the polite tone of the 
notice. They did not know that in New 
York the management would simply 
have said: ‘‘Hats off,” and let it go at 
that. 

It appears that the management, who 
are mere men, had not considered a 
phase of the situation, which a woman 
would have understood instantly. W hen 


a woman puts her hat on she has to. 


keep it on unless she is forewarned that 
it will be necessary to take it off. The 
reason has something to do with halr. 

It did not take the management long 
to find out that they couldn’t just put 
up a sign and then stand aside and 
watch the women obey it. No, indeed, 

Disregarded Request. 

“Why, the very idea 1” oaid the van- 
guard of women ticket holders. ‘‘We 
won't do it.’ And they didn’t, 

The house filled up rapidly and the 
hats were all upon the heads except in 
a few cases. Some of the strong 
minded sisters looked daggers at those 
who obeyed the ordinance and made 
audible remarks. 

However, there was a shot left in the 
locker of the management. The ushers 
passed along the aisles distributing 
ecards which bore the same humble 
prayer as did the big placards. 

“Tow unfortunate. I did not bring 
my glasses,’’ said one woman, and care- 
fully laid the card away. “T’ll read it 
when I get home,” she said to the usher. 

There were many timid women, how- 
ever, who hastened to obey the request, 
and some, to their credit be it said, who 
did it to be obliging: But the anti-hat 
crusade did not win a complete victory. 
Fully half the ladies in the audience 
persisted in wearing their hats and these 
were usually owners of monumental 
Headgears in colors which deflected the 
tones of the orchestra and nearly turned 
them into discords. 


Ordinance Will Be Enforced. 


A reporter found the manager of the 
hall jubilant over the success of the 
placards, 

‘Have you seen all the women who 
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We taken their hats off?” he said jo 
mlly, “Why, there are as many as \ 
in that row and three in the row in 
front. I tell you we are winning. Great 
reforms move slowly, but I think that 
in the course of a few weeks nearly 
all the ladies will come prepared to re- 
move their hats.’’ 

The men who attend the Friday after- 
noon rehearsals were willing to be in- 
terviewed and all were favorable to 
the removing of the hats, “I don’t take 
much personal interest in the matter, 
though,’ said one man, ‘because I know 
that nothing will make the woman in 
front of me take her hat Of." 

There has been a_ city ordinance 
against wearing hats in places of amuse- 
ment for a number of years, but no- 
body has ever paid any attention to it 
at the Friday afternoon rehearsals, In 
ihe future it will be different. The or- 
dinance will be enforced. 


4th Symphony Rehearsal — 


i f P 
“et By Olin Downes 


>t! ay 

After an absence of nearly six years, | 
Alwin Schroeder, the veteran ‘cellist and 
former member of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, returned yesterday afternoon to ap- 
pear as soloist with that body at the 
‘fourth rehearsal of the season in Sym- 
phony Hall. 


Prgramme : “The Moldan,’’ symphonic poem 


No. 2 of cycle, ‘‘My Country’’; Smetana ; Ital- 
ian serenade for small orehestra, Hugo Wolf; 
variations on a rococo theme for violoncello, with 
orchestral accompanifeut, Tschalkowsky; sym- 
phony in D minor, Schumann. . 

This programme, tactfully constructed, 
containing nothing to rouse the ire of 
conservative or ultra-modern, or cause 
the esthetic to tremble, gave much 
pleasure to an attentive audience. 

Smetana, an ardent patriot, wrote his 
cycle of Symphonic poems that his coun- 
try might be immortalized in tones. The | 
; work heard yesterday speaks of the} 
'nighty river ‘‘Moldan,’’ its origin in the | 
‘two springs that “gush forth in the shade } 
‘of the Bohemian forest,’’ and its historic | 
shores. The genuineness, the warmth | 
and the fervor of this music, its naive, | 
ancestral simplicity, characteristic color. 
and panoramic style—these things could | 
not, and did not, failin making a marked | 
impression upon the auditors, an impres- | 
sion which was enhanced by a graphic 
1 performance. 
The “Italian Serenade” and the ’cello 
concerto are both pleasantly entertaining, 
if small. The former is thin spun in 
places, but it is piquant, both harmoni- 
cally and in its scoring, and it was, more- 
over, a great treat to the ear, if only 


on account of the superb manner in 
which several virtuosi of the orchestra, 
notably Mr. Ferir, the first viola, played 
their solo passages. | 

Mr. Schroeder as he entered was given 
the heartiest of greetings by orchestra 
and audience. Who, among the. ‘cellists 
of today, have such a mature grasp of 
everything that they play, such a virile 
tone, ‘such fresh enthusiasm tempered 
by both breadth and finesse of style? The 
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| pieces, 
than he has been at the previous concerts— 
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jations are.many, but rarely” 
' dividual» or uninteresting. The * 
' mental accompeniment’ is s 


4 


with a light and. dextrous hand:~: The 
| piece was interpreted con. amore, and 
, again the beloved virtuoso was applaud- 
| ed and recalled a number of times, 

| Mr. Fiedler’s conception of the Schu- 
mann Symphony is not without fault. 
The introduction of the first movement, 
the transition from the scherzo. to the 
finale, and some pages in that. section, 
were very telling, but during the entire 


opening movement there was the sugges- “ 


terly at variance, to our mind, with the 
characteristic speech of a tone poet who 
was a disciple of beauty and whose emo- 
tions were of the spirit. The sentiment 
was often exaggerated. The second 
theme of the finale, especially, was wo- 
| fully sentimentalized. 

(| There will be no rehearsal and concert 
‘| next week. 


"MUSIC AND DRAMA 


SCHUMANN, 


, 
| 
| 
tion of roughness and physical foree ut- 
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MR. FIEDLER 
APPLAUSE 


AND 


mo a. Mb, rennet Voir. 2. 8 G oF 
The Incidents of the Symphony Concert— 
Thanks for the Banished Hats—Niren’s 
Much Heralded “Kaleidoscope” Is Played 
in Chicago and Justifies Curiosity Over 
It—Quality and Not Quantity in Plays— 
A Warm Word for Romantic Melodrama 
—Mr, Fiedler’s Venture Inte Ballet-Music 
—Miss Gray to Appear Here in “The 
Thief”’—Mr. Lhevinne Returns to Amer- 
ica—-Miss Anglin’s Katharine “The 
Taming of the Shrew” 


in 


at the fourth 
Saturday night than 
at any of its predecessors, and it was easy 
to wonder whether the music interested 
the audience than had Mr. Fiedler’s 
previous programmes, whether it was 
becoming used to the conductor himself. 
Mr. Schroeder, almost need_ess to say, was 
warmly applauded when he first appeared, 
and no less heartily at the end of his play- 
ing of Tschaikovski’s ’cello variations, On 
the other hand, Smetana’s tone-poem of his 
beloved Bohemian. river, transparent, gra- 
clous and animated as the music is, 
brought little response, and Wolf’s ‘‘Ital- 
lan Serenade had only the poor reward of 
courteous and unmoved attention. In both 
Mr. Fied.er was. far less strenuous 


There was iess applause 
Symphony Concert on 


less 


OT 


and fittingly so—and -there were cynics to 
say that the audience missed its weekly 
dram of tonal and rhythmic excitement. 


- content with the more temperate eloquence? 


ketehed inj of Friday afternoon. In the:first movement | 


_ the 


‘ler’s conducting— the warm, tender and 


‘others; and when the spirit of complaint / 


‘weekly musical feast. 
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-strings turned muscular, the whole orches- 


tral stream became thick and turbid, and! 
the high, clear passion of the music was, 
strained almost to bursting. Mr. Hender-) 
son, in the essay on the symphony that he | 
printed years ago, when. he loved music” 
more andcontroversy less, will have it that! 


Schumann was’ writing his ‘‘nuptial hymn,” 
. an 
the ‘Io triumphe’ of love victorious and man-*% 


hood blessed.’’ The idea is poetic, the sub- 


stance and the structure of the symphony? 
bear it well, and so heard the music touches * 
listening imagination warmly and 
keenly. With Mr. Fiedler it was indeed al 
thunderous triumph, the broadest of.victori< 


-ous hymns, but somehow such a version? 


clogged the sheer soaring rapture of the + 


‘music. It pegged it to the earth and made 


the listener think too often of too thick) 
instrumentation. And then the inevitable ~ 
contrast which is the essence of Mr. Fieds]. 
intimate beauty that he and his men inga 
fused into the romanza which is the lover’ 
serenade, and into the trio of the scherzd 
which is the voice of his longing so deca) 
that it is almost pain. Here were compens). 
sation indeed. They opened a new side of 
the conductor’s temperament. Evidently | 
he loves Schumann because he feels his. 
fine intensities. H. T. Pp. # 


“For This Relief Much Thanks” 


‘To the Editor of the Transcript: 


rrt ° ; ny 

he inevitable has come to pass, the cloud 
has burst, and those women of the Friday” 
afternoon audiences who are sorely grieved) 
have only themselves to blame. that the 
blow, unexpectedly radical, has fallen. ry 
is hard upon her who has no ‘‘mote in her. 
own eye,” but the large majority has gone,” 
week after week, utterly regardless of the” 
wishes or the comfort of the reasonable» 
subscribers as regards small hats, entirely. | 
ignoring the ordinance (a fair and timely | 
warning) printed on the programme, ‘and 
with a selfish disregard of the rights of! 
iw) 
was stirring in the air, entirely bHnd to# 
the wrfting on the wall, writing which each ‘ 
week has grown more vivid and luminous. | 


‘Possibly, if it ever be our privilege to pat-) 


ronize concerts in Mars, we shall 100k back. 
to this stormy preétx!Istence, and, chastened ‘ 
in spirit, voluntarily go hatless to fount 
PR. Se. | 

Oct. 31. | i 


To the Editor of the Transcript: ; 
If you will.allow me space again, I should’ 


Itke to express the satisfaction of manya 
frequenters of the Symphony rehearsals. at : 


‘the management's request to have ladies™ 
‘remove their hats. , 


The results last Friday 
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eye 
ust the s} nt 
‘creased, untii it 
Ries the rule of the heuse : 
‘Though the hais last Friday still ob- : 
structed my view of Mr. Hess, and of half | 
‘of the. first violin, T was able to watch 
Mr. Fiedler, and could let my next neighbor, 
by exchanging seats with her through the 
symphony, follow him for the first time. I 
‘was touched to hear her say that the music 
last Friday sounded very different, and 
‘vastly better, from not having to penetrate 
a mass of felt, silk and straw before reach- 
ing her ears. tf the still persistent wear- 
ers of the large hats realized that they act 
vally kept the sound from other purchasers 
of tickets, they might more readily conform 


to civilized custom. 


t e i, at 

ight | 

has become as 

as at a theatre. 


FripAY AFTERNOON 


Nov. 1. 


MOLOAU IS FOURTH 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Programme of Romantic 
Works Under Direction 
of Mr. Fiedler. 


ALWIN SCHROEDER, 


‘CELLIST, RETURNS | 


Comments on Talent of Hugo 


Wolf Suggested by His 


“Italian Serenade.” 
peenmbeh el: Ho g 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
its fourth 


concert last night in Symphony Hall. 


Fiedler conductor, gave 


The programme was as follows: 


Prepppenss Poem, ‘‘The Moldau’’..... spatene 


lian Serenade. ....--+-+--esercere ween 
Variations on a Rococo Theme for ’cello, 


echoes / 
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he peasant dances. | It 
lowed with color, for 
porn colorist in tones. 


freshed himself | 
When he: would | 


? 


¢ 
t 
v 

. 


sically illa 

to compose b 

mian songs and dances. 

idea, a poetic thought led him into con- 
tract labor. He wrote cantatas ‘for 
English festivals. He wrote serious and 
perfunctory works. Lured to New York 
and at the head of a conservatory he 
was urged to found, forsooth, an Ameri- 
can school of composition by writing a 
symphony and chamber music based on 
negro tunes, and some now insist that 
there. will be no ‘‘American music” 
worthy the name: until our composers 
use Congo, Indian, Creole, Mexican 
tunes for thematic material. 

Dvorak was a picturesque apparition 
in the musical work, a composer of in- 
disputable talent in his early and crea- 
tive years. a name to be mentioned 
always with respect, but Smetana had 
@ broader vision, and his flight was far 
higher and more suYe, He, too, was @ 
sturdy patriot, and he wished to serve 
Rohemia and extol her through his mu- 
sic, but as a ‘‘national’’ composer he 
was neither chauvinistic nor a bore. He 
and Dvorak wrote symphonic poems 
suggested by natural scenery, histor- 
ical episodes or legends of their coun- | 
try, and in these works Smetana is dis- | 
closed as the more poetic, the more dra- | 
matic, the man of firmer grasp, of more | 
skilful arrangement of detail. 

“The Moldau” has an argument, but. 

the hearer in 
argument is 


moonlight. 
source and flows with the river. 
now the citadel Vysehrad is passed. 
What wonder if Smetana bethought him 
of the motive of his first symphonic 
poem and introduced it, haughty and 
‘sonorous! “The Moldau” was finely 
played, and it deserved warmer ap- 
proval. — ‘ 
Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Serenade” is 
more effective in the quartet version. 
He was not a master of orchestration 
—his “Penthesilea,” in other respects 
an amateurish composition, shows this. 
His ambition to construct works of 
breadth and importance o’erleaped his 
technical ability, and hence his enthu- 
riasm seems now, in these instances, 
impotent. His talent-——truly his own 
and conspicuous—was in setting mu- 
sic to songs, Give him verses, a voice 
and a piano, and he could express that 


Yechaikowsky | Which is tender, beautiful, noble. He 


Symphony in D 

Smetana’s ‘Moldau” 
played here for nearly 10 years. 
a pleasure to 


@ Czech who for a time was underesti- 
‘mated out of his own land, if not ig« 


nored, while his 


Dvorak was overpraised. ,Of the two, 


minor, No, 4...-...8chumann | was especially fortunate in his treat- 


ment of the piano accompaniment, 80 


had not been! +n5;+ mr Seer Pe 
It was. t _Spanuth had good reason 

r ain this music by !n Berlin some of Wolf’s masterpieces 

re with the piano accompaniment orches-_ 


rotest when Julia Culp sang recently 
trated. 


orded pleasure, 
Mr. Schroeder, who has not played 


Smetana was the musician of the greater here with the Symphony orchestra for 


imagination. Dvorak made a more direct 


over five years, was welcomed most 


0S PPR 
The Symphony Concert 


Beason afforded mu | 

dieae take ch entertainment to jut celebrate 
Schroeder, the cellist, the beloved vet- 
eran of a thousand concerts, appeared 


oF this stage as soloist after some six 
years’ 


The serenade gave opportunity for, 
fellow-countryman xquisite solo work, and thus it af-| 
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red good faith go straight to 
, the surface, 


ned 


. inspired mel- 
This is musie by a. Bohemian 
composer in praise of Bohemia, but it 
or its right in the touch of nature 

Lust at makes all mankind akin. 
wer ere were some fine moments in the We should judge, musie ‘that wales 
e 1e Symphony, espectally strong appeal to the conductor. Its 


in the three last mo | 
vemeunts, perfor 
other hand the brass was Sete inatae performance was full of color and 


and blatant in the first mov s@ splendidly eloquent 
ement an ) : ges 
Srawseusbie There has been no truly _“?: Schroeder’s greeting was . only 
phony here performance of this sym- “@rmer than that accorded him on Fri- 
sey’ Tie HE gag _Nikiech left the (ay afternoon; and Tschaikowsky’s en- 
foe tilen’ alee chumann appealed tertaining variations proved : 
Siwariy. It awakened his some novelty it we ye 
me y. . Was good to give 


better, and sincere musi 
, cal nature, olf’ 
those daya he was too often te Fag Wolf's ingeniously scored Italian ser- 


to re ‘ 3 ne > It ct 
to 1 ad Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven after enade, for it called into play the prow- 
Sraotional ane art e~guck to be intensely °SS 4s soloists of various of the great 
souriety ot-y nm the music called for Virtuosi of the orchestra 
Sie only A> wos vale gt rapture that small orchestra, 
indifferent when the Come ess, 22d more fines : 
when the composition did not } se and sheer beauty than the 
sand had yet exhibited this season. 


interest him. 
But the Schumann Symphony was far 


Scored tor 
it was played 2 


But certain performances led j | 
per e! by him. 

as those of Tschaikowsky s ‘Romeo and from an unalloyed delight. Yes. Scl 
ymphony, still haunt |mann was a flaming romanticist ‘gna en 


and delight the memor 
pulse, stir the ‘Anertnost’ By page thoaitr is not to be interpreted by rule of thumb, 


shal] I forget the manner i but we feel that he conceiv 

aethin and% subtle control. ae Re ae wet arena creations in vastly. aif. 
v. , . . ’ ' P 

the iro ot p.amaanees of sentimen erent spirit from that in which it was 

tharged with the indescribable tender- of the opening movement were played 


ness Of longing pecullar to Se ; 
with passages of twilight potnantiqus: vias angie gh and physical 


that do not end in a des 
pairing cr 
yey 8 the climax are ‘wild with bi his most intense mood would fain keep | 
ares. se ee within the limits of beautiful music. The! 
ia Mahosen. aie Fiedler eense and Romanza was beautifully sing. The in- 
came nearer troduction to the first movement and the 


the interpretation of Mr 
did any one of his thiee predieeee transitional measures from .the Scherzo! 


Phere will be no concerts to the finale have b tet) 
thi een praised before. 

ith ane lithe cine ae concerts of the ‘day: The last movement—the tempo 
kowsky's “Pathetic” as follows: Tschai. “24 the spirit of it were exhilarating, 
etic’ symphony. Three Pulses beat to the joyous rythm until- 


Dan “ 
try Motil: tectinven” socrinnn th Gre- the second theme arrived. Then, miser= 
mont.” Miss Jeanne Gervilie-Feache of able man, you slackened the tempo, you 


the Manhattan of mooned an 
twe atlas: Opera House will sing would have “neon endian bat: wis yor | 
— & triumph of brutal foree at the conélu- 
sion? Why such exaggerated sentiments 
—and this last remark applies to the per- | 
formance as a whole-—why~such shout- | 
ing from the housetops, when we would 
the joy of a poet come into 
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KOR SALE—SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


not strength, and Schumann in; 


The fourth Symphony concert of the 


attended, for Mr. Alwin his own? 


$55 ea®h. Also 1 central, floor, $55. 
v.s.0., Boston Transcript. BKC A): 
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AN. more contrapuntal skill, but in intensity 


and fire Smetana is his superior, and on Mr Fiedler 
fia , 48 above intimate 
the altar of the latter the fire of patriot- dawdle the Romance, one Roflon cr wittes | 


itd i lism is never extinguished. Mr. Fiedler ‘'eello th 7 | | a 
>) : | WwW }. ‘elle eme was worth . WwW ‘ge | 
RECEIVES WARM TELCOME i brought out the rippling wave figure with kowsky work. The a + thd add lo ia 
A | @: i much delicacy, and his shading at the end with Schumannesque earnestness vA ay He , q 
AND PLAYS MAGNIFICENTLY | was masterly. His unaffected catching-up composer wrote more than one serioze | , 

a of the folk-melodies in the work deserves hapten tgs 


seherzo and could not be as light-hear 
| especial praise. These ought always to ght-hearted 


as Mendelssohn or as gerotesc , 2 
Mr. Fi dl ’s C0 tive Reading | be given in a simple, straightforward fash- a8 srotesque as Bee- 
. Fiedler’s Conservative Reading | 
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Alwin Schroeder, the ’cellist, was the | 
hero of the fourth Symphony concert. 
jp Out of compliment to him gathered the} 
biggest audience seen so far this season. | 
Warm applause greeted him when he 
came out to play the Tschaiwoksky | 
“Variations on a Rococo Theme,”’ and 
as he sat down, smiling and blushing 
With pleasure, what a long train of] 
recollections thust have flashed across] 


The excellence of the work makes us 
import than Schumann, or Smetana. or 


long for a performance of some, of: the : 

less. known numbers of this national set W olf, or schroeder at this concert. There 
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The chief triumph of the. conc ' sadness in listening to any of his works. @ | “form centre beneath an inverted bath-tul 1 
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Alwyn Schroeder has been to Boston in the | i] good subject for some of our rosie i | 
past. As orchestral player, as chamber , ur native com- 

musician, and as soloist, he has won his 

laurels, and municipalities are not, like 

republics, ungrateful. Mr. Schroeder was 
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Yet the work is 
piece than 


makers) do. 
as an orchestral 
quartette. When the 


of genius as many of the songs of the un- GRE : hi : 
fortunate master. He could not swing the | indies sega are languishing for American bk his mind. Yor twelve years, from 1891 | 
orchestra as Richard Strauss and the great i Preset Gh « ‘The new work might be en- | tO 1903, Mr. Schroeder was the solo 
modern symphonists (or ‘symphonic poem | si £ tatzoff. An American Tone-poem,” , Célist of the orchestra. Then he went 
welcomed as if he had been the prodégal much aphehga | : It mish begin with the “> | to New York with Franz IXneisel. Then, 
a We bak fonted Hurope, and- made _ tha as a string : followed ey val Sie oid _  equest-motif,” Niast year, he decided to spend the rest 
“German triumphs récently, but he prefers , F Knelsels ony? scan | wind. A vert ] , lap in the wood- | of his days in hi ativ : 
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Mbefore and after the work. there is nothing so graphic in at as we" i danse @hauee ahane aoe oO ) and the de- | there was no place like Boston. And so’ 
~ The theme which Tschaikowsky treats is || id. for example, In Charpentler's picture #| Feroce.”’ A final a te ahr ng it—"Allegro this admirable artist is back again 
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the © string, there were high positions and his “Cologne’’ symphony. But it servec impressive. The chief interest f h 
yharmonics: there was double-stopping and | to show Mr. Fiedler, our new conductor, audience lay in the beautiful playin nae 
‘pizzicato, and everything else that goes to | in a new light. He has been growing ¢ the soloist. S 
make up violoncello pyrotechnics. But the trifle too emphatic in some of his work. | I he Py ge numbers on the program 
work remains rather a virtuoso piece than An Arabian steed needs no whip and spur, Soidan'® witue Symphonie poem, “The 
great music, and one has learned to ex- and our noble orchestra requires no such hibition of  GnUsICe cove CX> 
‘tigate greater orchestral results from lashing on as it has once or. twice aa college, and the students fill Hugo Wolf's “Italian Serenade’ wich 
#ne composer of the ‘Symphonie Pathet- ceived at its conductor’s hands. A littl con f Al ed thé bal- may seem Italian to those who h 
“faue,” which we are to have in the next more reserve, a little less dynamic force, t} a exander Hall. No sooner were ; fad chianti for dinner, and the § hits 
| concert. would be a move in the right direction. iris Players seated on the Stage than the coer symphony in D minor, which war 
HF The theme itself was a square-cut ‘‘two- And this Schumann. reading was more ag taht’ rose aS one man and shouted ‘intasaea it + be tic betwéen the 
period with partial return” melody, which conservative, less extreme, than some of Mr. h ¢ Princeton yell. The Orchestra has entertainment : Hen ~ light and short 
kept its prim shape through all the varia- Fiedlets interpretations. There was no oe many sorts of greeting, but never | cated that the audience re pieuse ar 
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“the slightest effort, and overcame all tech- | sorrow (in the Romance) as in the Funeral! - : 3 
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mall wonder that he was recalled three | corpse must have been rather gamey be- 
mmes after the close of the work, ' fore the procession reached the grave); 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT ~ Sst m a 16 
A Strangely Tempered Mr. Fiedler Gives 
a Just Performance of Tschaikovski’s | 


“Pathetic”? Symphony and of Beethoven’s 


Overture to “Egmont” — Gretry’s Eigh- | 
teenth-Century Dances and the Peril of 
Modernizing Them— Mme. Rappold’s 


Cooly Pleasant Singing 


. ‘edjer [ensity. Similarly he courted occasionally: 
Seemingly it was a tempered Mr. Fie x ‘ his cherished contrasts of pace, side by sid | 
that came back to the Symphony Concert With jittie variation of it, while Tschaikov- | 


of yesterday afternoon after ten days ef 
wandering to New York and to other 
Strange cities. In all his preceding con- 
certs here the conductor has not been so 
sparing of energetic gesture, so little dis- 
posed to write his musical and emotional! 
purpose graphically on the air. He was 


content to trust instruments and groups of |, 


instruments to make thé¢ir entry for them- 
selves. He marshalled his climaxes with- 
out Sweep of arm or curve of back. He 
cut out no rhythms with sharp and cleav- 
ing blow. He underscored no precision of 
chord or accent. By every sign Mr. Fied- 
ler had imposed his will upon his men at 
rehearsal and was content to let suggestion 
recall it at the due moment. He was con- 
tent even that his audience should hear 
rather than see it. This new temperance of 
sesture was more becoming, if less excit- 
ing, than his ways at previous concerts, 


and so restrained, the manner of his con. | 2° ‘Titi 
ee SSR | kind. Her voice is light, cool and clear. A 


ducting gave the pleasure and gained the 


response of unforced and continent, but no: 


less clear and. firm authority. 

This new temperance was the more re- 
mMarkable, because it was in Tschaikovsky’s 
‘“Pathetie”’ Symphony that Mr. Fiedler first 


seemed easy to anticipate what a de- 
lirium of excited rhythm and thunderous 


sound he would turn the movement of . 


march, battle and triumph, and to hear in a 
kind of vision of the ear the frenetic out- 


bursts to which Tschaikovsky himself ; 


seems to whip his band in the first move- 
ment. In similar fancy, the expectant lis- 


tener heard the rhythm of the _ scherzo | 


sharply cut and the redoubled energy of 
woe In the finale. Yet in actual] perform- 


of these things. The music is so familiar; 
our conductors have so often shown their 
Skill and power with it that comparisons 
may not be avoided. At one extreme 
Stands the passionately eloquent Paur, 
who first made the Symphony known to 
US; next comes Dr. 
the nerves of his hearers leap. and 
tingle to the music, and so to the other 
extreme of the much too reticent and self- 
Possessed Gericke. 


and Mr. Gericke’s readings Mr. Fiedler’s 
seems fairly to stand. He missed the pene. 
trating neurotic thrill, the tonal and rhyth- 


a 


ski’s outbursts of tumultuous sound were | 


now and then too precise for excitement, 


He lessened the saliency of some details” 
_like the iterated drum beat under the rest= 
less rhythm of the scherzo, and he made 
others more salient than some conductors: 
have shaped them. Yet the whole impres- 


sion was of a just reading of the symphony 
that escaped alike excess. and tameness; 
that imparted its contents with intent un- 


. derstanding and duly answering feeling 


rather than with any individual eloquence; 


' and that in the last movement attained an 
amplitude of general and encompassing de- 
Spair rather than the poignancy of indi+ 


vidual woe. ‘ 
Then, with Mme. Rappold’s singing and 
With the three dances out of Grétry’s ‘‘he- 


roic ballet’’ of ‘‘Cephalus and Procris,’ the 


middle part of the concert ran lighty. Mme. 
Rappold’s singing gave pleasure in its 


little forcing of it and it would turn hard, 
but almost always Mme. Rappold avoided 


that peril. The clear quality of her tones 
served much of Agretta’s familiar air from, 


‘Der Freischiitz’’ agreeably. The bright- 


disclosed it. For a fortnight jt has. 7°55 of them sorted well with Mozart’s 


‘“Veilchen,’ but the ardor of the close of 
Agatha’s air and the passion of Strauss’s 
song of ‘All Souls’’ are not for its coo!- 
ness. Like Mr. Fiedler’s reading of the 
symphony, the pleasure of Mme. Rappold’s 
Singing was a tempered pleasure. And the 
charm of lyrétry’s dances as Motte has 


( rescored them was a measurable charm. 
Of course, Grétry’s instrumentation was too 


light and, as some will say in these days, 
too routine for a modern concert-room and 


ance of the symphony, Mr. Fiedler did none .. !or the endlessly tempting resources of a 


modern orchestra. Wisely then did Motte 


- rescore and enrich them. Granted; but the 


instrumentation that Grétry, then, pale, 
amateurish even as it might sound, was the 
instrumentation, after all, that may best 
impart the spirit of these eighteenth-cen- 


Muck, who made[ tury dramas. They have an archaic mood, 


an archaic charm, a suggestion that is of 


themselves and no other music. 


Last spring when Mr. Messager revived 


r ’ ‘e ” , 
Between Dr. Muck's | ®2™eau’s “Hippolytus and Aricia” at the 


Opéra in Paris, he avoided so far as. he 
might under the new conditions of per- 


formance this amplification and enrichment. 
of the dances that sprinkle the piece, “So 
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yeated they kept their stately yet flowing 
\line, their.formal grace of rhythm, their air — 
‘of. tymphs in brocade and swans in perinigs. | 
Grétry enriched and amplified by Molt! and 
played by a relatively large orchestra, 
tuned around him heavy and thick even in 
spite of the lightness of the tambourine and | 
the idealized jig that make two of the 
dances. In the minuet, where Moltl’s am- 
Plifications are fewer, Mr. Fiedler with sen- 
sitive imagination and insight came to the | 
rescue, and at the part at which he took 
the music it regained the sober charm of 
line and rhythm, the cool elegance that are 
of the very nature of the dance itself and 
of the courtly nymphs whom Grétry would . 
have rustling through it. So to the end the 
concert ran in this cool justice of perform- 
ance, and Mr. Fiedler’s reading of Beetho- 
ven’s overture to ‘‘Egmont’’ was neither 
less nor more than the composer and the 
musical speaking unaided for themselves. 
They are quite capable of it, in spite of the | 
dramatizing mood in which most conductors | 
approved the overture, and in the drama- 
tized fashion in which audiences have come 
to like it. Evidently Mr. Fiedler has his 
days of impersonal justice as well as those 


of highly personal excitement. 
BH. TF. ?. 


At the Symphony Concerts of next week, 
Mr. Hess will revive Brueh’s third concerto 
for violin, unheard in Boston for sixteen 
years and neglected everywhere in com- 
parison with the other two that have been 
played to stale repetition. Though it is one | 
of the pieces of Bruch’s luter years, Mr. ‘ 
Hess has warm faith in it. Age after all | 
could not much dim Bruch’s instinctive 
feeling for the qualities of the violin. 


After offending hats, offending hair, 
and a correspondent has discovered that 
the coiffures of the hour may be as obstruc- 
tive in the concert room or the theatre as 
is the millinery of the moment. She writes 
amusingly: “I sat behind two 1908 cofffures 
at the theatre Jast night, and all that I 
saw of the stage was an occasional glimpse 
when one of these veered a bit. Each was 
built on a “roll” which protruded eight 
Inches on either side, and on this rose 
puff on puff, until the result was larger 
than any theatre bonnet. Now, I am nota. 
weak-minded member of the .strong sex, | 
nor yet a strong-minded member of the > 
weak one, but simply a young‘woman con- | 
tent to wear my own hair sans additions of | 
any kind, but while I am getting no end of | 
fun out of the weird things that my sistcrs 
are doing with their hair, I.do think that 
the kindest way would be to check all this | 
superfluous hair and to have each check- 
room supplied with a corps of expert hair- | 
restorers to facilitate a quick exit” 

For the first time this season, Mr. Craig 
will be out of the bill next week at the 
Castle Square, and the part of Brown, the 
glorious, in ‘“‘Brown of Harvard” will fall 
to. Mr. Meek. It will be interesting to see 
whether the public of the “‘stock theatres” 


1s the play better than did that of 


a 


ago, when the piece was first tried here, 


FIFTH SYMPHONY 
CONCERT 1 cl 


‘Pathetic’ Symphony in Com- 
memoration of Tschaik- 
owsk'y’s Death. 


“down-town theatres” a year and a halt 


OLD BALLET MUSIC 
IN MODERN GUISE 


Mme. Rappold Sings in Bos- 
ton for the First 


Time. 
/f Ca bolbpiini—_——-fly Vv {sy 
By PHILIP HALE. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Fiedler conductor, gave its fifth concert 


last night in Symphgny Hall. Mrs. 
Marie Rappold of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, soprano, was the soloist. 
Tne programme was as follows: 
Pathetic’ Symphony Tschaikowsky 
Scene and aria from ‘‘Der Frieschuetz’’ 
Weber 
Three dance pieces from ‘‘Cephalus and 
Procris’’; Tambourin; Minuet, Gigue 
Gretry-Mott! 
| Songs with plano: Strauss’ ‘‘Allerseelen’’ ; 
| Mozart’s ‘Das Veilchen’’; Grieg’s 
‘Ein Traubi.’’ 
Overture to ‘‘Egmont’’ Beethoven 
Tschaikowsky died 15 years ago this 
month (Nov, 6) and Mr. Fiedler con- 
ducted the ‘Pathetic’? Symphony in 
memory of him. When this symphony 
was first performed at St Petersburg 
about a week before its composer died, | 
it made little impression on the audience 
and the critics were cool. Before tnis| 
performance, Tschaikowsky expressed | 
himself as sure of the first three move- | 
ments but he was doubtful about the | 
finale and thought he might write 4) 
different one. After the performance, | 
and when his brother had given the title 
“Pathetic” to the work hitherto known 
only as “No, 6,” Peter wrote: “This 
Symphony met with a singular fate. 
It has not exactly failed, but it has 
incited surprise. As for me, I am 
prouder of it than any other of my 
works.’’ Tschaikowsky was ever alter- 
nately dejected and enthusiastic over his 
important compositions, 


e@ 


The history of this symphony re 
familiar to all. It made a sensation (1) 
city ‘after city. Whenever it was a4n-' 


7 
its ‘life. It became a: battle horse for| they were originally : 
virtuoso, condi tors, Rhapsodic critics,|@ small hall by a i 
‘who heard in the yeaphoe a use rth 

"for a memorable P {cle, quo 

| “‘Adonais” and wrote. pre , ‘about 

death, the grave, and the agedy Oo _ and who 

thous Rariee Fey there were doubters in nee airs, thus 
e perfervid days. : A : 
Some had the ouariee to say that{27d vapid for we are not men ‘and 
dota fess Symphony is a big pit dl aang a8th century. Mr. Mottl’s 
more individual, original work and 3 and improvements are 
that the fifth is a superior composition othe py one musical. The menuet is 
One ‘man’ in Boston had the audacksy | paved the art of Mesoks, Lowey and k 
: | n ha e audacit ‘ | ‘ y an . 
to declare that much of the “Pathetic” tie nll we three little pieces, 

' was to him Obscene.” He did not much leasur or the first time, Bave 

| Societe atau ia tater he ean S08 Ward I wie scone Ga arta Seake 

nastoriientont bert with proposed Iehuetz” present serious difficulties to 
DOW ences; he used the word in ‘thé Icanable ‘Kiinere eitiiae’ | yielins; 
‘OW Somewhat archaic sense‘‘offensive ovis @eltner In opera house 
to taste or refinement, There are problems in 
abominable;’ ' He had 
likening the 

Cleland’s master 

under the e 


i 


respected; ther 
and the utmost att 

id the maintaining o1 
Bs Bin “Many passages of the 
Be € was are instrumental, 

| 1e con~ . sentially un-vocal, 
| ty of taking his |yoice as are fam 
| outdoor exercise after sundown. ‘in Tannhaeuser’s 
| The years have passed, and neither ad- Venus. 
; 


— -— 


miration nor dislike is so hysterical, The 
i; Symphony remains, though Paris J 

hever accepted it. It wil] undoubtedly ~ 

live as long as the younger generation many by 
\that first heard it—much longer, choi a c 
|'ably—for if it has the hysteria and the. volt and cabinet ihe abn ; 
hopelessness that characterized the pé- this ree t to sing 
riod in which it* was conceived, it alsa he huete At 
contains much that will appeal irresisti. and) she wade s 
bly to human béings of periods to come, for the simple reason 
SO great is its virility, so appealing is / is on the whole above 
its tenderness. so overpowering are its AP rie ere but Mme. Frem- 
arbaric rhythms and colors, so éloquent See eee iss Edith Walker, not con- 


ia ite auioeeataar +) tent with her rare natural gifts, would 
of ae S up the life and the end fain be a soprano. 6 Ww 


‘ bP aed . oT ig eee who sang here for the 
[r. Fiedler’s reading of the symphon y her singine ce ceo T able impression 
was interesting even when open to dis- Atta My a: alan of Pipe P yn and this 
SUESON and as-a whole it was unusually terpretation of th dyed hai y her in- 
pERe Crs e, The chief objection that might pure and a vecchin’ oan er Vols 16) 
e made to it was the deliberation in uses it for the most sare wath oa BNE 
Preparing the entrance of the song theme latonatian wae. cond p ae ully, Her 
i ne allegro of the first movement and tank. ane aithoteh P ae my nw force 
re stow pace of the first section of this upper tone was not so full as it mi ‘ht 
kowsky’s ada slow introduction Tschai-| piv been, the voice was effective, both 
4 S rs ig ‘ ‘ . ag Vs, , ; . ’ 
adanto aha aby was for once a true] ivrically and dramatically. In the songs— 
in tmuprekelVenons oe wen aime padyey sa Mrs. Rappold occasionally accented in 
that the concentt ; ey co vident! succession first beats of measures with- ‘ 
movement i bi py tind ae. whee Rind out reference to the true rhetorical em- 
ag areruly! phasis. She should guard herself against 


- rr x > 
Pet to. Sa out. The slowness of pace al-| this for it easily becomes a habit whieh 
‘owe ree speech to inner voices; Pas- | jg pernicious and: distressing A ! 
“ascsS In imitation were clearer; the . | 


music as a whole was both nobler and ; ? | : , 
more dramatic. The interpretation of Mr. Fiedler’s Second Concert in New York 


the second and third movements a iew: 
S Ww " Wins Ampler Approval from the Review- 


mas Fie Seba) 
n the trio of the second movement! ers—Mr, Klein’s New PI 
ow ; 4 + . wi a Ir 
the monotony of the drum was not un- . Beat sf 
duly accented, and the nerves of the _~™*@\>» “Wer, a. 1909" 
hearer were thereby the more keenly ‘It must .be confessed that Mr. iedler 
retted. The final lamentation was read displayed a more amiable side of his art 


and played superbly. This adagio is hur_ than he did at the first concert. He put 


ried as a rule, and the mighty 1 73 : 
that should gain steadily in weight’ of Deuty of fancy and vivid detail into 


woe.then becomes merely a scream. 1} ftimsky-Korsakoif's picturesque narrative 
be Pike ane | berformance was on the|{ piece of music, ‘‘Scheherazade.’”’ Mr. Mace- 
(nrenatee arly dramatic, noble and/ Doweli’s Symphonic poem he played with 
. earnestness and conviction, and the orchesa- 

Dance tunes from an old opera by tra’s performance of it clearly did ful] jus- 
bo aan suPrpic ballet was the de-| tice to the work. His reading of Scnu- 
ephalus and Procris’”! mann’s fourth sympsony, a work still vital 


_ When all sorts of titles w : 
—— the form of entertainment we cow eels | With heres, poetry and: robust \energs, 


cpera——have been arranged, elaborat. | 20twithstanding its much-discussed defeces 
ereigg ecally the gigue, and orches- 14d many good points, especially as to it 
ed to please modern ears by the robustness and firm actent, [The Times, — 
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ellent 
‘tone and p 
reading of the . 
Thursday night did snot promise. 
would be a pleasure to Say as much for 
the performance of the beautiful sare 
mann symphony. It was marred by senti- 
mentality in the conception and the exe-— 
cution. To sigh like a furnace deb 
‘every tender bit of cantilena is not grea | 
art any more than {s thundering every | 
forte at the top of the bellows. But this 
‘latter we were spared yesterday. 
Fiedler came much ne 
(of the acoustics of the hall and 
was less noise and ee son 
a] tone. [The Sun. 
elders was .much virility in the greater 
part of Mr. Hielder’s reading of the sk 
phony, but at time sit descended to almost 
lackadaisical sentimentality without reaily 
feminine grace. The concert opened with 
Rimsky-Korsagow’s “Scheherazade, which 
was once one of the orchestra's show 
pieces, but 1S not now. [The Tribune. 


there 


—— 


Mr. Fiedler in Philadelphia 


“In For a Lively Season’’—The result was 
the liveliest reading of a Boston Symphony 
| programme heard since Paur gave up the 
baton, and it is clear we are in for a very 
lively season with the Boston Orchestra, a 
liveliness almost physical, truly strenuous 
and in so far quite up+to-date; prestos will 
gallop and fortes will thunder and the con- 
ductor will make it all clear to the most 
casual that it is hard work and an exciting 
occasion, so there you are! [The Press. 
“Music Impersonate’’—But Fiedler here is 
triumphant, regnant, music mad, but the 
madness of genius. This man is music im- 
' personate. ‘He holds his wonderful orches- 
tra in the hollow of his hand, obedient to 
‘his will, harmonic, grand, easily all-con- 
-quering. Without a score, this wonderful 
man injects his masterful personalHty into 
every phase of the writer’s expression and 
emotion. His conducting is as near perfec- 
| tion as the mind can conceive. [The Record. 


The Metronome Smashed—The veterans of 
the orchestra seemed transformed and re- 
vivified. and fcllowed the conductor’s light- 
est movement as eagerly and intently as in 
the far-off days of Henschel. There was 
unusual dramatic fervor in the ‘‘Leonore’”’ 
music, and vigor and authority in Wag- 
ner’s passionate and sonorous strains. It 
seemed like 2 different and a greater band 
—so completely has the human metronome 
tradition been abolished in the few weeks 
of Fiedier’s ascendancy. [The North Amer- 
ican. 
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His Interesting Reading of Tschaikovski's 


Music—Wherein It Differed from Preced- 

ing Versions—Miss Farrar’s Gift to the 

Boston Opera School—A New Piece for | 
Organ and Orchestra by Mr. Chadwick— 

Mme. Sembrich to Retire from Opera in 

February—The Trifles of the Day 


“IOVUAL MA ———— || ry ié . 

Mr. Fiedler’s conducting of Tschaikov- 
ski’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony, repeated and 
to warm applause at the Symphony Concert 
of Saturday evening, is the most interesting 
incident, thus far, of his work here. 
Whether the listener agreed or not with 
the conductor’s version of the music, it 
stirred to stimulating reflection, and it in- 


'vited to debate. On-the page of the pro- 
|'gramme book that lists lists formally the 


music of the concert, Mr. Fiedler inserted § 
under Tschaikovski’s name: ‘Died Nov. 6,5 
1893." By this he would signify that haaj 
he and the orchestra been in Boston a weekf 
ago he would have accounted the perform-§ 
ance of the ‘Pathetic’? symphony a com-§ 
memoration of Tschaikovski’s death. AS§ 
it was, the date was also a reminder that 
the composer has been dead for fifteen 
years. The ‘Pathetic’? symphony had 
been played for the first time only a few 
days before cholera seized him. In the 
succeeeding winter and spring when it was 
going the round of orchestral concerts In 
Europe and in America, it was impossible 
not to associate the music with the com- 
poser himself and with his death. lt is 
qvfite true that Tschaikovski had no tore~ 
boding that death was near; that, indeed, 
he was eager to go forward with other 
work that he had in hand. Nevertheless 
the character of the music and the circum- 
stances under which it came first to per- 
formance alike fostered the belief that it 
was intensely subjective and intensely in- 
dividual music. “The programme is wholly 
subjective,’ Tschaikovski himself wrote to 
his friend, Davidoff, ‘‘and often compos!ns 
it in my mind, I have wept bitterly 
and worked passionately.’’ The more rea- 
son, then, seemingly, to take the sym- 
phony as a distinctly personal utterance. 
| MORE 7 | nual 
| In this wise, the conductors who ‘firs 
'undertook the ‘Pathetic’ symphony if 
-America—Mr. Paur and Mr. Damrosch for 
example—-generally construed it, and in 
jater years Mr. Safonoff and Dr. Muck 
were like-minded with them, As they read 
| the music, a personal and poignant despair 
| filled the final movement, for example, and 
they sought by every means to heighten 
this note of wrenching poignancy. /? the 
preceding movement of the march were all 
the fire and fury of a Slav temperament, 
unleashing itself and trying by sheer 
vehemence. to escape from all that op. 


the sym- 


phony they kept the music restless, neurotic 
—now frenetic in outburst, now recoiling in- 
to its depressed and weary song. They - 


cast the second movement, in the vein of 
melancholy and haunting disillusion, and 
to them the dull, iterated drum beat was 
the symbol of its mood. They treated 
much of the symphony as hysterical music 
as a personal cry, as Tschaikovsky out- 
pouring in a Kind of nervous. fury certain 


moods of his own heart, certain emotions . 


of his own temperament. Few thought of 
the music as a kind of epic of despair. . 
Mr. Fiedler, in his turn, seemed to lean to 
such an epic and impersonal notion of the 
music. Tschaikowski has departed the 
world these fifteen years, his date on the 
programme seemed to say; we that play and 
hear the symphony now may no longer 
associate it closely with him; may we not 
plausibly sek to give the music a wider 
aspect and a more impersonal emotion? 
Proceeding in this fashion, he laid compara- 
tively little stress upon the poignancy of 
the music of the finale. He restrained its 
piercing cries and sought to make it a 
large utterance of a mighty and encom- 
passing despair that might settle down upon 
the hearts of men universally, imperson- 
ally. He goaded the march to no barbaric 
rage, to no hysterical advance and reces- 
sion. He kept the second movement con- 
templative, elegiac rather thanw utterly 
weary and disillusioned. Above all he made 
the first movement no music of worn and 
tortured nerves, alternately frenzied and 
brooding; but he lifted it to what often 
sounded as a sombre and noble song of 
Sorrow and of struggle. He made it grave 
music, lofty music. Heretofore we have 


had the ‘Pathetic’? symphony, personal and : 


nervous. Mr. Fiedler turned it epic and al- 
most austere.  . SO ogee 


Fiedler’s Tschaikowsky 
ee Werle o 
A New Reading of the “Symphonie 
Pathetique”—Rappold Soloist at 


Fifth Symphony Concert 


Tschaikowsky’s 


‘Symphonie  Pathet- 
ique’’ w 


as the nub of the programme of 
the fifth rehearsal] and concert this sea- 
‘50n of the Symphony Orchestra. Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Fiouse, appeared for the first 
time at these concerts. She sang Aga- 
the’s famous recitative, “‘Leise, leise,’’ and 
aria from Weber’s “Der Freischutz,” and 
these songs with piano, Mr. Fiedler ac- 
companying: “‘Allerseelen,”’ Richard 
Strauss; “Das Veilchen,”’ Mozart; “Bin | 
Traum,” Greig. Tiree dances from al 
Pate Ballet,”’ “Cephale et Procris,’’ by | 
retry, which are freely—too freely—or- - 
chestrated and rearranged for c | 


oncert use 
by Felix Mottl, were given for the 


“4, 
-— 


‘i sk in Boston. Beethoven's over- 
Abie ay, ae a . PE a | ‘ent [ bs 5 e = # r Nahi. fart ieee ay mr 
ture to Goethe’s “Egmont” brought the 
eR te oe : ; ; . * | 
concert to an end, - aps 


It is not strange that Tséhaikowsky’s su- 

premely expressive and eépoch-marking 
, 8ymphony should prove an irresistible 
, temptation to Mr. Fiedler. It is a su- 
perb vehicle, the possibilities of which 
must make a strong appeal to every con- 


ductor of individual and modern tenden- 
cies, and Mr. Fiedler is surely that. 
| Moreover; and in spite of the fact that 
the doleful predictions heard on many 
sides when the symphony came into 
prominence in America some 15 years 
- ago, the public does not tire of the work, 
often as it has been given. Those who 
_ attended yesterday were not disappointed 
| in their expectations. If the music was 
not interpreted strictly ‘according to 
| Hoyle,’ it bore an individual and en- 
grossing reading, and its essential spirit 
Was grasped in a striking manner. : 
This work is so rich in harmonic color 
and wonderful details of craftsmanship 
that each conductor, taking it up in turn, 
seems to discover fresh strokes of genius 
which his predecessor had passed ‘by. 
Mr. Fiedler showed us all that we 
already knew, and more than he had 
himself discovered. He examines his 
scores with a miscroscopie eye, and there 
was not a nuance that escaped him yester- 
day. He was inclined to be too micro- 
scopic. The allegro of the first movement 
was taken at a far slower tempo than 
the composer doubtless intended, nor did 
emotion immediateiy reach the boiling 
‘ point, as it usually does under most bat- 
ons. If Tschaikowsky would go off at half- 
cock, so would noc Mr. Fiedler. He 
moved gradually up the emotional scale 
with a force of repressed passion and ex- 
citement that gripped the hearer and car- 
ried all before it when the erisis ar- 
rived. The conductor took each passage 
at the particular tempo that he conceiyv- 
ed essential. He orated with tempera- 
mental freedom and abandon, but al- 
ways the end, and the effective propor- 
tions of what came before the end, were 
kept in view. 
The second movement was ‘remarkable, 
and conimendably so, for artistic reti- 
cence. That is to say, the leader relied 
on the music itself, on its inherent sug- 
gestion, for the deep impression that he 
wished to produce. That strange, three- 
legged waltz moved more lightly, more 
as a will-o’-the-wisp, but not less poign-' 
antly than heretofore. Always the still| 
small voice of arch-tragedy was to be 
felt. Strange murmurs and hapless e€vo- 
lutions of the dance! The awesome drum 
beat in the_trio did not strike the ears 
with brutal emphasis. It was not worn 
upon the sleeve, that all the world might 
wonder. But it was always there, terri- 
bly insistent, inescapuble. ; 
Never in our experience has a condue- 
tor so caught the colossal irony of >the 
march movement. Here the sarcasm of 
utter despair is voiced with a supér- 


human energy such as only a weak soul 
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, that, Mr. Fiedler 
his methods 
entirely out 


‘A 
$6 


of place then. 

triumph—should rasp and hurt. 
~ ‘The finale was nobly impassioned. It, 
‘in an atonement for the rest of the sym-) 
phony, the ineffable woe of this funeral | 
music, the sublime grief of the seer, for || 
such does Tschaikowsky, the morbidly || 
personal composer, become 
cendental expression. The grave of hu-)| 
manity, and all that is. Alas for our || 
joys and sorrows; what are they? There 

is nothing; nor flesh, nor dust. 

Mme. Rappold sang. She fs an Amerie | 
can, but her singing, especially in the| 
operatic excerpt, was of the inferior Ger-:' 
man brand. At the public rehearsal—we 
gre speaking of Friday afternoon—she 
was struggling for breath, chopping the 
phrases, which in many passages are) 
singularly unsingable. It is very possi- 
ble that conditions were better at the 
concert yesterday evening, but it ap- 
peared that the singer was by no means |, 
certain of herself in many technical re- | 
spects, leaving entirely out of the ques-' 
tion her emotional capabilities, had she, 
been more at ease as an executant. A} 
dramatic soprano can sweep 
away with her by the singing of this. 
music, but she must have temperament 
and personality in abundance to do so. 
Mme. Rappold was heard to better ad- | 
vantage in her group of songs, thougn » 
she has not the subtlety or the spiritu- 
ality—did mot at least have 
oceasion, requisite to reveal the inner- 
ness of Strauss’ great song. She was at 
| her best in Mozart’s beautiful little lyric, 
| though it was apparently not easy for 


| her to compass the characteristic light~" 


ness of style. 

Gretry’s “Cephale et Procris,”’ heroic 
ballet in three acts, words by Jean Fran- 
-eois Marmontel (1723-99), was performed 
| for the first time at Versailles before 
Touis XV. Dec. 30, 1778, at the wedding 
‘festivities of Charles Phillippe of france, 
'Count of Artois, who married the Prin- 
| cess Marie Theresa of Savoy the same 
year, says the programme book. Three 
dances from this bailet have been freely 
—and ruthlessly—arranged for concert 
use by Mottl, the great conductor. 
spite of their distastefully swollen garb, 


‘the fragrance of the lovely melodies and 
the 
) heart. The menuet is of heavenly ex- 
: is 


Surely, in Gret-/true that this is really an alternation of 


ithe brisk rhythmic figures won 


| quisiteness! Mottl’s instrumentation 
, exceedingly ingenious, 
and, in places, heavy. 


ry’s days an orchestra of half the size | 3.4 and 
an faa pg rhythms are that. 

version is 
sense of 
an ostentatious display piece for orches- | 


of ours. would have been 
Hody of instruments. Mottl’s 
P over-sophisticated. ‘There is the 


tra. 

The concluding 
Beethoven overture was strong, 
‘tic, and too robustious. 


in his trans- || Tschaikowsky’s 


| Tschaikowsky 


| Gretry..Three dance pieces. 
' Three songs with Piano accompaniment. 


an audience l 


them on this | 
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In 


performance of the | 
drama- 
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he 
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MUSIC BOTH OF TRIUMPH 


AND OF LAMENTATION 


Pathetic Sym- 


the ‘‘Freischuetz’’ 


Prayer, Beethoven’s ‘‘Egmont”’ 


phony, 


Overture. 


By Louis C, Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


‘Pathetic’ 
Weber..... Prayer Scene from ‘‘Der Freischuet” 
Soloist, Mme. Marie Rappold. 


Rappold. 
“KHemont’’ 


Mme. 
Beethoven Overture 
varied 
every 


programme was 
our conductor in 


This time the 
enough to show 
vein of expression. 
tion of the ‘‘Pathetic Symphony,’ 
the heroic, military mood, and the 
of its most peculiar Scherzo, 
of Weber; the light daintiness of Gretry, 
and finally the frenzied triumph of bBee- 
thoven. 1t means much to say that Mr. 
Fiedler caught the different styles with 
good artistic spirit, although he tends more 
naturally to the heroic side than to the 
delicate and dainty. 

The ‘*Pathetic’’ symphony 
very well. There are some classicists vn 
worry because it departs from eclassicat 
form, but this departure was 
necessary by the whole scheme 
work. Some find fault because it does no! 
reach the lofty dignity of grief that is 
voiced by Strauss in his ‘‘Death and Trans- 
figuration,’ forgetting that this would 
have been an expression entirely foreign 
to the nature of the Russian, who 15 ine 
tense and frenzied in his emotional speech. 
The fact remains, after all the criticisiie 
have been said, that jt is a sincere work, 
and that it is a grea contribution to Luc 
science of modern orchestration as well. 


The second movement has never sagt 
rhythm. It 1s 


holds its ow?! 
who 


rend Lt re 


of the 


all so-called »-' 


almost | mh: 
of this 


The character a 
rhythm is unrest, and it is graphically sige 
here to express anxiety, or at least lac} 
of ease, even in the midst of brightnes»- 
There never yet has been a tranquilly tl 
ous or serenely happy movement eons 
rhythm. Mr. Fiedler read this movement 


but 


2-4, 


with commendable 


Symphony 


From Heroic Ballet 


There was the lamenta- } 
and also | 
grace | 
the romance | 


surety. One might have 


- 


Sei cans Ra a I a I 


| Mottl, were a charming translation of an- 


| cient daintiness and grace into 20th century 
> musical 


| very 


oe 


stand (even Rubinstein did not) the differ- 
|. ence between the Minuet as a dance and as ~ 


ives dass) 4 
icy, although, as above said, we consider 


could some day instrumentate this. 


the flute must also be praised for its ex- 
cellence in the Trio of the Minuet. 


the 
di 

a stateliness 
Sarabande. 


persistent rhythm 0 
the rest of the 
reproche.”’ sore pe RE A 

The third movement with its struggle be- 
tween military glamour and sorrow is still 
a noble interpretation of the line:— 

‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave.,’’ 

Here we liked Paur’s great reading bet- 
ter than the conception given. 

The climax was somewhat labored. The 
march-theme reminds us strongly ofa 
theme which Tschaikowsky used in his sec- 
ond symphony. 

The finale leads to the gates of the’ 
tomb. Not with ‘“‘Oh Death, where is thy 
sting? Where grave, thy victory?’ which 


¥ r 


m 0 the ke ir times® is ong and called’ it a "sym | 


. . ody”; yet it tells the entire 
4 st s Coda-stretto is as- iMucppuadt 
(with a couple of trumpets and a piccolo) 
as you could have made it with 16 Kettle- 
, Brame and a wind-machine. “Freedom 
shrieked, when Kosciusko fell’ (possibl 
he fell upon her corns) and here also the 
piccolo yells with triumph whén Egmont’s 
~ death arouses the phlegmatie Netherland- 
ers, 
But some points of the w 
sidered rather radical in thats eth, peo eg 
The first violinists, for example were wh 
. most in revolt at being gent into onan’ ‘ 
high position (four-lined C) ana thought 
one can find in the Strauss tone-poem, but “i ose. PASSASSS “almost | ixpoae: 
a more physical cessation of strife,—Rest. Faye path Ae ote Boe slightest 
Just as the emotions are extreme, in this , entire nS dp ae ey passages today. This 
work, SO the scoring goes to the edge of ' ception of Pipe: pras'ed den, a ‘full con- 
the precipice. One would find it difficult to passages t} Z he ng ary ue tender’ love 
sigh the con with which the woodwind | Anat gi Az ete ape tt Snpbinsrhinasey. the 
igs here use put if any Luc a 
ite AM pin MEL uae i io Mi Ny Nea | brought out powerfully an ‘(in aeberie ane 
‘pppp,’’ and ‘‘ppppp” of the trombones and | SESE TED ORC Heer, OP ae Fiedler did 


tuba of the Jast movement, he deadeves a | not give the first part with that tiresome 


_Slowness that some conductors invest it 


laurel wreath; it is as much a | 
3 th; S as | n exaggera- | .: es ; 
tion of scoring as the work sometimes is of . with. It was never mawkish or effeminate 


emotion. 
We found Mr. Fiedler at his best in this 
movement. His reading differed essentially 
from those of Mr. Gericke and Dr. Muck 
and (the greatest of all) the noble inter- 
pretation of Emil Paur. Yet it was strong 


The singer, Mme, Rappold, took the place 
of Miss Gerville-Reache, who ai a 
nounced on the last programme but oa 
seemed to be out of reach. Mme Rappeid 


“ was spasmodic rather tl] 
an "tv ‘ 2 ac 1an ve » : 
d lofty. We must become used to some/| but grew in excellence as hi eT 

rus . went on, 


) ») ; r 

evident, and again he cp hear is quite | ance of Grieg’s ‘Dream.’ Her grou "Gt 

pin BP an ‘ B ei 2 slg without &@ songs was acconipanied by Mr ” Fiedl x 

ne ie parcvddai gs nl piete memorization . who showed himself an excellent pnt 

panist, especially in Strauss’ “All Souls 

Day.” Fle abnegated his part to the singer 

ee the great accompanist should always 

| do. 

A word of praise should 
of “Das Veilchen’’ which 
sang with intelligence and archness. But 
the ‘“‘Prayer Scene” from ‘‘Freischuetz’’ 
was not on this high level and betrayed 
some effort. 


ry “wn ntney - : 
The Gretry dances, as modernized by 


also be spoken 


speech. The Gigue (and let us Mme. Rappold 
" ; { 


never forget that this is the blood relation | 
of the Irish Jig) had all the rollick and 
insouciance of the most popular of all the | 
lolk-dances. If any of our readers want 
to Bee how gracefully Gretry’‘ could treat 
this dance let them look up “Colinette a | 
la. Cour,’” which unites French elegance 
with Irish heartiness. We wish that Mott]. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


We ‘may be permitted to make a final, 
quite serious, allusion to the ‘hat war’’ 
which has raged at these concerts this 
season. A New York paper recently saw 
fit to place the responsibility for the agi- 
tation upon the shoulders of Mr, Fiedler, 
and sneeringly asked if he deemed it 
absolutely necessary. that he should be seen 
| by all the auditors. Our new conductor 
is such an honest and modest nature that 
such a gibe may rankle. It may be em- 
phatically stated therefore, that Mr, Fied 
ler had nothing whatever to do with -the 
new rule of the concerts. The inception 
of the movement came from suffering 
auditors. But, after all, it is quite natural 
that in a Symphony Concert .one should 
object to music being given ‘‘A Cappello!”’ 


. Che piccolo had its work to do, not onlv 
in the Egmont Overture, but in two of 
these dances (Tambourin and Gigue) and 


Mr. Fiedler wisely took this Minuet in 


true dance tempo; not in the ‘‘Tempo 
Minuetto,” which is quicker, but with 
approaching the style of a 
Many conductors do not under- 


1 Symphonic movement. 
daintily given, 


The dances were 
with charming deli- 


| Mr, Fiedler a heroic conductor by nature. 


| Old. 
yeorere and garrulous tonal 
/| dt ls very short; you would have made it 


me ee 


eé —“ , 
The Egmont” overture will never grow 
Study it, you modern musical law- 
neurotics! 
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WORTH AS LEADER! 


Rappold, one 


Tr. ¢ ‘ ss i 
by agar rags 
TeC Tit 


way ° | 

ae musica 
mes. F , 

rail merited the hearty and prolonged 


| applause. 
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He TROBE AT 


productions. of mode 
Mr. Pivdler and the orchestra 


‘Mme. Rappold, Soloist. 


The soloist of the evening, Mme. Marie 
of the sopranos of the 


Metropolitan Opera House, made a very 


“Pathetic” Symphony of 
Tschaikowsky on Satur- 


pleasing 
“Softly Bi 
“Der Freischuetz 
and taste. 
Mouart, Grieg and Richard Strauss, Mr. 


impression. She ‘sang the 
sighing’ aria from Weber’s 
with excellent skill 
Later she sang songs by 


Fiedler accompanying her on the piano. 


day Night Impressive. 


The novelty consisted of three short 


dance pieces from an old French bal- 


‘let, “Cepbalus and Procis,’’ by Gretry, 
= work “ueneht out about the time of! 


CONDUCTOR CARRIES 


the famous Boston Tea Party. 


ever, 
joyed; age had not damaged its lively 


spirit 


. 


How- 


the 135-year-old novelty was en- 
concert 


and pretty style. The 


SCORE IN HIS HEAD | tem with the playing of Beethoven's 


Performance a Thing of Beauty 
That Deserves to Be Heard. 
Over and Over. 


rev ok ie, 44 1% 
Max Fiedler proved his worth whén he 
conducted Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic”’ 
symphony Saturday night. The Sym- 
phony Orchestra has done nothing more 
impressive in recent years. It was evl- 
dent from the first that Mr. Fiedler had 
prepared himself thoroughly for the 
test. He carried the score in his head; 
his desk was lowered, and so he suf- 
fered from no distractions and gave 
himself fip entirely to the matter of in- 
terpretation. Whether he met every de- 
mand of captious criticism is i th 
ed everybody. 
But page Rea rans net sie perform- 
ance of the symphony was a thing of 


beauty that deserved to be heard, if not 
forever, at least over and over again. 


Style Was Graphic. 


Mr. Fiedler’s style was never more 
graphic. It was full of expressive mo- 
tion, like the art of the pantomimist, 


now gently leading forth a captivating 
song and again urging up, with shak- 
ing fist, some barbaric blare of trum- 
pets. Now and then, when his baton 
had given the necessary impetus, he 
subsided for a measure or two; but for 
the most part, he gave himself over, 
heart, soul and body, to his impressive, 
if not absolutely inspired, interpretation 
of the Russian masterpiece. The ques- 
tion of inspiration is always dear to the 
partizans. But who can say that Mr. 
‘Fiedler’s understanding of Tschaikow- 
sky is not as clear and sympathetic as 
was that of his predecessors? Perhaps 
comparisons are inevitable in connection 
with the ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony; but in 
this case the performarce of Saturday 
‘night does not suffer. It will be remem- 


‘Eemont” overture. 


~ MUSICIANS 


Fifth of the ‘Season's 


Symphony Concerts. _ 


Calve Here Next Tuesday—A 
-Hess-Schroeder Quartet. 


Recitals of the Week— 
Current Gossip. 


Aly? Yur. 5. 

The fifth Symphony program opened | 
with Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’ sy | 
phony; there were threesittle dance | 
pieces by Gretry, excerpts from his, 
ballet, “Cephalus and Proevis’’; Beet- | 
hoven’s “Egmont” overture closed the | 
numbers, and Mme Marie Rappold 0 | 
the Metropolitan opera forces provided | 
the vocal selections. The wonderful 
symphony of the Russian compaser | 
rather overshadowed the remainder of | 
the program, for the grandeur of the | 
massive work seemingly cast a spell | 
over the audience, the impressive pel- | 


formance being of such a nature as [0 | 


| et Procris,”’ an 


most in pleasing the average‘ auditor, 
and very beautifully were these phrases 
voiced by the different choirs. 
muted violins might have been. one. in- 


strument, so harmonious were the mel-/ 


odious rhythms played. Of the other 
parts it is hardly necessary to speak. 


The march movement was perfect in) 


its precision, and in the pathetie finale 
Mr Fiedler brought forth adequate ex- 


pressions of the mysterious emotional] |. 


angeostions of the composer. 


ossibly Mr Fiedler worked up the | 


musical background a little too vigor- 
ously at times, and obscured the lighter 
strings, but if he did that was prob- 
ably his intent, and he accomplished 
his purpose. Mr Fiedler conducted with- 
out a score. 

Mme Rappold made an excellent im- 
resion, vocally and py sobely, for she 
1a8 a Sweet voice, which she uses very 
well, and she is an attractive’. woman. 
in the excerpt from “Der Freischutz,”’ 


aside from a lack in dramatic expres-| 


sion, she displayed good vocal power 
and sang with commendable fluency and 

urity of tone. She phrases well and 

er voice is of exceilent quality through- 
out the entire register. In songs by 
Strauss, Mozart and Grieg she gave the 
contrasting sentiments with good effect 
to the piano accompaniments of conduc- 
tor Fiedler. ’ 


The three dances arranged by Felix :‘ 


Mottl from Gretry’s ballet were played 
here for the first time. They are pretty 
little pieces, the menuetto being the 
daintiest of the group, 
were they played. While the ladies were 
donning and readjusting their hats the 
orchestra performed in a vivid manner 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture. Mr 
Fiedler’s climax was vigorous enough to 
Suit any one and the whole 
8iven a spirited interpretation. 


Concert master Willy Hess will be the». 


Soloist this week, playing Bruch’s D 
minor concerto for violin. The sym- 
phany will be Beethoven's seventh. The 
first two numbers, novelties by the Fin- 


nish composer, Jean Si 
rod Sibelius, are short 


| the second “Finlandia.’’ 
wf 


Here in Boston 


Mr. Fiedler has completed the orchestra] 
part of the programme for the Symphony 
Concerts Of Nov. 18 ana 14, and it com- 
prises ‘T’schaikovski’s ‘*Pathetie’’ symphony 

music that in many respects suits 
Miedler’s forthright temperament and style; 
Reethoven’s overture, ““Hgemont,’’ and three 
dances, rescored by Mottl, from “Cephale 
edt ‘‘Heroic 3allet’’ by 
Grétry, Originally performed at the Opéra 
in Paris in 1775. With these pieces. Mr 
iedler is beginning a comparative inno- 
vation at which he hinted a month AZo 
"pon his arival in Boston. In the whole 


curse of the Symphony Concerts very lit- 


‘The | 


and very prettily: 


the first entitled “Varsang”’ and 


Mr. } 


tle ballet music” has stood ‘on the _-pro- 
srammes, and in recent years almost none. 
at all. In Mr. Fiedler’s just view it deserves | 
a larger -place. Balletmusic is indeed | 
light music; but it may have qualities ‘of 
true artistry, and give a true pleasure that. 
are peculiarly its own. Of course, it is a |} 
minor form of music, but there should be 
room for both the minor and the major } 
in concerts, aS Many and as wide-ranging |} 
as those of the Symphony Orchestra. Bal- 4} 
let music has tempted the imagination and | 
the skill of many eminent composers; jt ; 
sometimes discloses new qualities in them, 
or sets others in-clearer light. It is almost 
sure to give pleasure to those that hear, 
and to accomplish all these ends the better } 
when it is played in concert, without the 
diverting and sometimes clouding physical 
presence of the dancers themselves, and 
Without the material background of paint: 
and canvas. Many a composer of the eigh- 
teenth century, especially in France, eul- 
titated the music of the ballet with sin- 
gular feeling and aptitude. The Russians, | 
in our own time, working with larger © 
means to larger ends, have gained no less»! 
felicity. Mr. Fiedler is beginning with.. 
Classic French dances of the eighteenth, 
century, and by Grétry, who wrote them’ 
with animated ease and adroit rhythmic | 
charm. Later in the winter, examples of 
the ballet music of the Russians will fol- 
low. 


MR. FIEDLER IN NEW YORK 


Se eee ee ee 


WIDELY VARYING COMMENT BY THE 
REVIEWERS 


work was y His First Appearance with the Symphony 


Orchestra Last Night—The Audience Re- 
ceives Him Warmly — Mr. Henderson’s 
Analysis of His Conducting—Mr. Finck’s 
Praise, and Mr. De Koven’s Objections— 


The Comments of Other Reviewers 
Dc Yor. 654492 2% 

, Mr. Fiedler made his first appearahce in 
|New York last night as the conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Four 
‘years ago, the public of orchestral concerts 
“there heard him as one of the passing con- 
‘ductors of the Philharmonic Society when 
|“‘star’’ was succeeding ‘star’ upon its 
rostrum. Now Mr. Fiedler returned with 
an orchestra that is to be his own for at. 
least a year, and that he has had time to. 
train to the fulness of his will, ways and. 
purpose. The audience, as usual, nearly 
‘filled Carnegie Hall. It received Mr. Fied- 
ler warmly. A wreath went up to him. 
after the first number of the programme— 
Beethoven's third ‘‘Leonora’”’ overture. At 


1 
r 


~ a.» $. 


ns pieces—Brahms’s sym- 


rhony in C minor, the orchestral fragmént 
from Strauss’s “Feuersnot,’”’ and the over- 





i. : 44) r. a a”. ; 
‘s 


wt, 


ad some of 


hal 


vari 


‘always ple 

‘guality and the stande ris 
‘Concerts warmly at heart. 
a ga Mr. Henderson in the Sun: “Mr. 
Fiedler is a strenuous conductor. He pushes 
his orchestra to the full limit of Its tonal 
ower. Last night the strings played much 
Be ig cp parently than lovers of sunlit in- 
“gtru : wish, and tanere were 
of overblowing in the 
wind. The pressure on some of the middle 
voices was such as to bring out the worst 
features of the opaqueness of Brahms’s in- 
strumentation, while the general quality of 
the tone of the orchestra was less refined 
and more blatant than Boston Symphony 
‘audiences are accustomed to hear. 

~ Jaxcess in most of the emphases was one 
of the most regrettable traits of last night’s 
performance. The lowest range of dynam- 
des ‘was a moderate piano. The supreme 
form of the Italian adjective seemed not to 
‘be to the conductor’s liking, except ) 
‘applied to the term forte. Clarity, ele- 
gance, delicacy, refinement and polish of de- 
tail were too often sacrificed to power, vigor 
and the all too startling explosion of kettle- 
drums. Even in the muted opening of the 
Staruss excerpt there was an overabund- 


ance of tone. 


i. 


‘trumentation could 
frequen t evidences 


artistic balance. 

Yet it must not be supposed that there 
were no merits in this conducting. It had 
‘ certain rude strength and an air of aca- 
demic study. There were moments, too, 


when the conductor found precisely the right 
The most 
exquisite of these moments was after the 
noble horn theme in the piu andante of the 
last movement of the sympnony, at its ninth 
This is one 
of the most luminous bits of orchestration 
jn all Brahms, perhaps indeed in all music, 
and it was played last night to perfection. 
But unfortunately this was one of the few 
Tho 
performance of the last movement as @ 
whole was not one to arouse the enthusiasm 
of tne general music-lover or to call for 
gratitude from the special lover of Brahms. 
~ he orchestra will play again tomorrow 
will then 
hhave*taken a better measure of the acous- 
tics of Carnegie Hall and will produce more 
eta es His energy and agucts with energy, spirit, 
enthusiasm are undeniable, and so, too, is 
the accuracy of his memory, for he con- 
ducted the entire concern without the use 
But this is a prima donna feat 
‘of. contemporaneous conductors, which of- 
fers quite as much to condemn as'‘to com- 


standard of tonal equilibrium. 


measure, when the flute enters. 


bits to command unqualified praise. 


afternoon. Perhaps Mr. Fiedler 


agreeable tonal results. 


of scores. 


t 


ane 


nd. 


when. 


The anxiety to impress cer- 
tain subsidiary phrases on the attention of 
the audience often led to a disturbance of 


came out. victorious. 

doubtless not a few who had been im- 
pressed favorably by the way he conduc- 
ted at one of our Philharmonic concerts 
three years ago. Possibly the verdict then 
passed on him by the audience and the 
press alike, had something to do wiih his 
being invited to succeed Mr. Muck. At any 
rate, here he is, and no one has reason to 
be sorry therefor. 

It cannot be said that the programme he 
had last night was specially adapted to 
displaying his best qualities. It has heen 
pointed out that, unlike Dr. Muck, Mr. 
Fiedler as always been an orchestrai con- 
ductor, and not an operatic leader trans- 
ferred to the concert stage. That has its 
advantages but aiso its disadvantages. 


‘ These latter were manifested in the third 


‘Leonora’ overture. This piece is. as 
Wagener remarked, really 4a complete music- 


‘ 


C4 
Dt 
" 


drama in itself, a work of deep emotional | § 


import. This dramatic quality 
fully revealed last night; the climax at the 
end. where Beethoven for once uses the 
doubie fortissimo, did not have tho thriil 
to which Seidl and Mott] and Mahler have 
accustomed us. In the “Tannhauser’ cver- 
ture, on the other hand, which closed the 
concert. the final climax was effectively 


achieved; and be it said that like Safonolt | 
Mr. | 


happy 


conductors, 
Nikisch’s 


other first-class 
benefited by 


and all 
Fiedler 


thought of bringing out the middle brass | 


parts. 


The love scene from Strauss’s opera, | 
conductor an op | 


portunity to display his players revelling | 


“Weuersnot,’’ gave the 
in the ultra-violet colors of modern OfF- 
chestration. As for the first Brahms 
symphony, which had the place of honor, 
it was quite impossible, 
Mr. Fiedler to mitigate the deadly dul- 
ness of the first and second movements. 
With the pretty theme of the 
grazioso, however, the interest was re- 
vived, and in the last movement, where 
Brahms does wonders with a theme bor- 
rowed from Beethoven, the orchestra 
and its conductor rose to a triumphant 
height of inspired interpretation, which 
aroused great enthusiasm. 


Here, from the World, are the impres- 
sions of Mr. de Koven: Mr. Fiedler has 
body and brawn and bones, and con- 
exactness anda 
knows 


he 


the authority of the man who 
what he wants. Unfortunately his 


tistic alms and perceptions do not lead 


of course, for | 


allegretto | 


was not !§ 


him far, and for me he has already taken § 


from the orchestra that wonderful bal- 
ance and clarity of tone, that marvel- 
lously varied color, that individuality, 
_ finesse and distinction which have made 


- 


ga vig suis generis. 

r, Fielder has brain, but little he 
and his readings, while lucid, Mees bx a 
delicacy and poetic feeling. He is an tm. 
pressionist in contrast, ni 
are heavy and overdone, with 

ing almost unrestrainedly. Mile hie ieee 
are over-emphatic and too much dwelt ge 1 
insisted on, while the whole scheme of . 
fect is too much on the same plane ine 
therefore lacking in variety of tonal col | 
and individual effects. The ‘“Leonore No 
3’ overture was correct and fairly classic 
in form, but sounded unimaginative 1 
Spired and devoid of romantic feeling aa 
as an artistic reading did not compare wit! 
that of Pohlig, lately heard, although oor. 
ter balanced from aé_ constructive stand- 
point. I have never heard the Brahms first 
symphony sound so arid, dull and michal: 
nous, or the wonderfully pictorial} and et 


mospheric finale go for so little. A high'ty 
colored “Love Scene’’ from Richard 
| Strauss’s one-act opera ‘‘Feuersnot’’ was 
effective in a rather coarse and truculent 
way which made the audience gasp as it 
were, and though the blare and bluster of 
a reading or the ‘“‘Tannhauser’’ overture 
seemed to please the audience, “Who ap- 
plauded mightily, it reminded me in style 
rather of a good German-Kur-capelle than 
oi the famous Boston Symphony. 

Eheu fugaces; I can only hope for the 
return of Mr. Muck, or some one in a way 
his equal before the orchestra falls without 
recall from its high estate and degenerates 
into the mere concert orches‘ra it sounded 
like last night. 


the’ organization” up >to now unique "ana”|! PF 


Mr. Ziegler in the 
posed: Vigorous, wholesome, 
and almost faultless—but still human— 


playing (he writes) marked the first concert 


Herald is better dis- 


| here of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The conductor was Mr. Max Fiedler and he - 


conducted like a skilled routinier, missing 
few opportunities for making effects—even 
though he did make the Strauss excerpt 
sound a bit tame. But in the Tannhduser 
overture he stirred the pulses by his rous- 
ing ending, and in the Brahms symphony 
he brought out a number of niceties that 
reflected honor on him and the players. 
He knows a climax when he meets one 
and he introduces his audience to it. . 
we Dr voila continues in the Tribune: 
cli a are many lovers of orchestral 
ie vw by look forward to the concerts 
eh Ae oston Symphony Orchestra with 
. gsnt was made manifest by the fine audi- 
ae which gathered in Carnegie Hall Jasi 
itt Sd: the audience was satisfied ~ 
ha raat “! offering is a question which may 

sh latalert ered cpen, notwithstanding the en- 

abi mie ne, oe with which the visitors 

nat Mie ae It was presented as a recep- 

vigiples e new conductor, and so it must 

iad £ Pte hn There was nothing new on 

seahttitio ca, and consequently there was - 
ep . 9 consider outside of the readings ~ 

millar pieces by Mr. Fiedler. The im- 


and his climaxes’ 


conducting ‘ 


, here for his revival of ‘Samson 


" VF ware ws _ 
i ¢. , OE, 
We ie Se We f Mr Mi 
| travis still the m 


privileged to hear. and : 

: : that its i 
Citi knows how to play on it na 
oe its technical perfection to the notice 
: every discriminating ear. 7 
ittle more, The emotional sto 
Beethoven overture 


Symphony fully expressed. 


w re 
beauty of the orchestra’s to a 


ne and: 2) 
aed ee to a& masterful bent. We. 
herr: more: and there was nothing im." 
pressive in the fact that the musi i 
conducted without score. We shall head 

Cars 


more than is agreea : 
Season is over. ne OF Shat Deeeee thee 


ay 


ee 
Tschaikovsky and a New Singer for th» 


Symphony Concerts—The Apollo Clu 


and Miss Farrar—The Kneisel Quartet ai . 
Fenway Court—Mr. Czerwonky to Re~ 


* 


appear e ut 


LOMAS , PI i i eS Py 
It was almost inevitable that/ during Mr. 
Iiedler’s ‘stay with our orchestra hee 
should try his hand at Tschaikovskt’ i 
Pathetic’’ symphony. Andiences hear it, 
Sladly; it will make its effects almost of - 
itself; it tempts nearly every conductor} - 
and there are qualities in it that meet some - 
of Mr. Fiedler’s own traits halfway and 
| more. He announced it before he came to. 
_ Boston and now it stands at the beginnin . 
of his programme for the Symphony Cons) 
} certs of Friday afternoon, Nov. 13 and, 
Saturday evening, Nov. 14. For anothe | 
sort of dramatic music, Beethoven’s “Rg. 
mont overture—a second piece that Mr. 
ae ts was sure to undertake—will end | 
é concert, and the remaining orchestral | 
number is a set of three dances from Gréq.| 
try’s “heroic ballet” of “Cephale et Prosi 
cris’ originally performed at the Opéra fi i 
Paris 130 years ago and now rescored by 
MOTE, Mr. Fiedler, as was said a. few 
spre ago in this column, belfeves that bal-. 
et-music deserves such a performance as. 
our orchestra can give to it, and that it 
should have an occasional place on its pro 
grammes. He has made a beginning ae-_ 
ue, with these classic dances of a 
; rench composer of the eighteenth century 
or the stately opera of Louis XVI. The! 
shifting and exacting repertories of the two | 


- Opera houses in New York make a recur 


ring difficulty under which the management | 
of the orchestra labors when it would an- | 
gage their singers. Miss Gerville-Réache, _ 
the alto of the Manhattan Opera House, | 
her to sing at the concerts of next week, | 
ut on Friday Mr. Hammerstein must have | 
? n ", e -_— 
lah, In her stead, Mme. Marie Hicoeel 
bf come from the Metropolitan company - 
or her first appearance. She is a singer of ‘ 
charm and skill, of the concert sone in 
deed, rather than the opera house, — sag 
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1908-O9o0. 
Soloist 
Prof. WILLY HESS. 


Programme. 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, No. 3, 


op. 58. 
SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92. 


I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace. 


(First time in Boston.) 
II. Allegretto. 


I. Allegro energico. 


II. Adagio, 


Orchestra. 
III. Presto: Presto meno assai. 


IV. Allegro con brio. 


6) ““FINLAND,’’ Symphonic Poem, op. 26, No. 7, for 
III. Finale: Allegro molto. 


Symphony Hall. 
IM ASON 
a) ‘‘A SPRING SONG,”’ op. 16, for Orchestra. 


5 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, AT 8 P.M. 


MAX BRUCH, 
BEETHOVEN, 
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TWO NEW AND STRIKING PIECES BY | 
SIBELIUS 


A “Song of Spring” That Turns an Elegy, 
and a Strong and Trenchant “Song of 
Finland”—Mr. Hess’s Playing Glorifies a 
Forgotten Violin Concerto of Bruch— 
Beethoven’s Symphony of the Dance Ac- 
cording to Mr. Fiedler and Not to Pleas- 
ure—Old Habits and New with the Au- 
dience 


the younger composers. 


her neighbors, but some of them went as 
of old. | | 


Sibelius is brief and Sibelius is trenchant,. 
and these are unusual distinctions among 
Two of his tone-— 
poems, each new to Boston—his ‘Song of 


‘the Spring’”’ (‘‘Varsing’’) and his “Song of - 


Finland’ (‘Finlandia’) began the concert ~ 
Friday afternoon, and together they barely | 
filled twenty-five minutes. Most of the 
younger writers of orchestral musie would 
count themselves singularly concise and_ 
reticent did they spread the contents of a 
single tone-poem over the whole time that. 
the two of Sibelius consumed. Surely, they 
would reason, he could not have had much | 


The audience of the Symphony ConcertS _to9 say. He might, indeed, have said moré in” 


of Friday afternoon is acquiring a new 
habit and lapsing into an old. The new 
is the removal of the obstructing hats; the 
old is the dribbling through the doors at 
each pause in a symphony when such music 
happens to end the concert, or at any in- 
terval in the closing items of the _ pro- 
gramme. The management of the orches- 
tra has not pressed its objections to the 
hats, since its unexpected foray of three . 
weeks ago. The placards asking that they 


be removed still remain, but there is no | 


fresh distribution of warning cards to 
the careless or the obstinate. The results 
of the original descent upon the offending 
still abide. They offend no longer and the 
habit of offence is dwindling within them. 
Hat after hat came off yesterday afternoon 
as mechanically as they do in a well-gov- 
erned theatre among spectators willing to 
be courteous to each other and to those 
who would give them pleasure from the 
stage. There is little lifting now of the 
voice of protest or petulance. A few for- 
tunate reforms advance of themselves, 
once they are set in motion, and of such 
on Friday 
The stern- 
faced dowagers, who as some have it set 
the agitation afoot, may look complaisantly 
now upon their work. The other habit is 
as old as the Symphony Concerts. Each 
succeeding conductor probably hears that 
it is the custom of a part of the audience 
on Friday afternoons to drift away in the 
final half hour of the concert, and for a 
few weeks each conductor believes no less 
that he is breaking the habit. Mr. Fiedler 
has been more fortunate than some’ of his 


' predecessors. For a month at least he 


kept his audiences, perhaps by the interest ¢ 


| that his novel ways stirred, perhaps by the 


| ended his prog:ammes. 


brilliant overtures with which he oftenest 
He has ceased to 


'be a new sensation now: his hearers are 


| becoming used to him. A week ago even 
80 brilliant an cverture as Beethoven’s to 
_““Egmont”’ would not hold the whole au- 


dience. Beethoven’s symphony of the 
dance: was no more potent yesterday. The 
exodus has begun; and each Priday it 


this own heart. 


these two orchestral songs; but either of” 
them contains as much of musical idea and — 
emotional mood as many a youngster puts | 
upon double the number of sheets of music. 
paper. Moreover, Sibelius makes his ideas 


_and his moods tell, however meagre the 
‘one or unvaried the other, by concise and. 


trenchant utterance. “The Song of the. 


Spring’ is comparatively simple of design, } 


mood and utterance—a long melodic curve, 
beginning soberly, mounting, swelling, 
touching amplitude and almost climax, then ~ 
declining again, but halting almost abrupt-— 
ly and a little roughly in the descent. 
Clearly, too, it is music of mood—no pict- 


-ure-music of the quick ‘bursting of the 
‘northern spring, but music of the emotion. 


it stirs in the composer as he looks out of” 
Melancholy is in his eyes— | 
a bleak, dry melancholy. Comes ‘the spring: 
upon his gray rocks, his bare plains, his_ 
lustreless lakes, his silvery skies—comes to” 
pour its light and warmth over them, and 
they obstinately mock it. Since earth was 


earth and man was man, it has so come, 


upon them, and year upon year they have © 
withstood it. A vain thing, after all, is this 
spring. Northern nature still resists if, | 


‘and a melancholy watcher shall muse — 
“upon these things and make his song of | 
spring its elegy. . fi 
‘glad, the hearts of men rejoice; the bells” 
‘peal in yonder village; life stirs eagerly, | 


Yet, if nature seem not} 


warmly again among the folk. The mel-" 
ancholy poet hears ard struggles with his 
brooding. 
vanities, 
northern spring 


said the Preacher, 
is of them. 


sober song of the spring, and its. mood is. 
its virtue—perhaps a more sensitive and” 
less monotonous mood than Mr. 
gave to it. f 

“Minlandia” begins in grim, hard, iron~,} 


like music. As the spring song recalled @ 
d vein of Si-” 


symphony that Dr. i 
A fierce and restless folk are these Finland; 
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Yet it will not go. Vanity of | 
and the | 
Of such, | 
perhaps, is the mood of Sibelius’s sad and } 


Fiedler} 
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and surging through ‘the... 

J ggg ois 4 ‘thei poles: the chains — 
SRST EG ~ i 7m a?) A tig, : ip Ne ont he Us et 4 ; 
that not break. Deep is their | 
their fortitude—and the : 
Their | 


is 

‘The music broadens, brightens, 

again to sober exaltation, ends almost 
proudly: <A subjective Sibelius, searching 
out his own moods, wrought ‘The Song of 
the Spring.” An objective Sibelius, feeling 
his land and his people, hearing their voices, | 
wrote “The Song of Finland.”” The manis | 
sad and struggling. The patriot stern, pas- | 
sionate, exalted. Who knows, who cares | 
whether folk-tunes suggested ‘‘Finlandia’’? | 
Sibelius looked in his heart and wrote what 
his’country and his race inspired in it, and 
the passion they fired is worth reams of 
folk ditties. Finns are few.in this world; 
many more are those who stir to the stern 
passion of such an orchestral song as Sibel- 
jus has made for them. And he:is as rug- 
ged in his musical form, as bare and con- 
centrated in his strength, as grim and gray 
in his coloring as the rocks’ about hm. His 
is wind-winnowed music. Throughout ‘Fin- | 


landia’’ Mr. Fiedler caught its vein. : 


The Bruch who followed in the concerto | 
for violin that Mr. Hess has resurrected—it 
was played twice at the Symphony Concerts 
sixteen years ago—was indeed far from this 
Sibelius. Last winter the poor old man 
was full of his complaints in Berlin. He 
was living in obscurity, in humble circum- 
stance; he could write no more; the world 
of music and musicians had seemingly 
passed. him by, and he stood wailing by the 
roadside. It is for the violinists, from the 
students of the conservatories to the most 
lauded of the virtuosi, to make him amends. 
Who ever knew that Bruch wrote a sym- 
phony until the learned compiler of the pro- 
‘gramme listed it? His choral pieces recede 
faster and faster into provincial twilights. 
But the two concertos for violin and the 
“Scottish Fantasia’’ abide day in and day 
out wherever there is violinist to play them, 
They are ‘‘grateful’’ music; they follow the 
perfect idiom of the violin; they disclose the 
instrument and the performer to the full, 
and the virtuosi love them with an undying 
love. Perhaps they might have less con- 
ventional musical ideas; perhaps they might 
be more animate with imagination and feel- 
ing; perhaps they might be less dutifully 

academic. These, however, are the idle 
thoughts of the mere hearer. They trouble 
not the virtuoso. Bruch is the transparent 

medium, the ambling vehiele for him and 
for his instrument, and he rejoices accord- 
“ingly. Perhaps the third concerto that Mr, 


Hess chose is the most conventional, prosaic | 


end academic of the three; but it is effi- 
-cient, changeful—and lengthy—to epitomize 
the virtuoso’s skill. Of course Mr. Hess 
“made the most-of it. His tone had its clear 
‘brilliance, its penetrating sweetness, its 
‘nervous undulation, 
‘He played the piece with supple and adroit 
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of the dancers; 
dances to the last three movements of this 


its elegant fineness. | 


bv “He played. it nd Tess with 
an exquisite sénse of fitting style. Thefl 
performance went almost to cloying per-}) 
fection. Not once did Mr. Hess’s brilliance ]}] 
turn dim, his sweetness roughen, his felici- 
ties err, his elegance abate, his sense of 
rhythm falter. The listener could hardly@! 
be surer that Mr. Hess was a consummate | 
virtuoso of the violin. Bruch, however, 
gave him not a significant or a beautifulf 
musical thought to declare and enrich; not 
an emotion to. vitalize in his tones; not AN | 
poetic imagining to transmit. The ideas,|} 
the emotion, the poetry, such as they were, 
were all of the violin and the violinist{}} 
Thrice was Mr. Hess recalled. Thricalf 
should Bruch be grateful to him—and in a) ' 
double sense. / i 
Beethoven had much less cause for) 
gratitude to Mr. Fiedler for the playing of|} 
the symphony in A major, the seventh as 
the numbers go, the symphony of the dance| J 
as Wagner has labelled it. At least Mr.| fi 
Fiedler was in the fashion; it is the hourg 
and Miss Duncan even 


M iii 


very symphony, translating their rhythms 
and their spirit into bodily motion, Prob- 
ably the music were left more wisely to the 
imagination and the emotion of those that; 
hear. Fancy and spirit, better than bodies, 
may dance with such idealizing, such lyri- 
cally passionate music. Little, however, | 
did Mr. Fiedler stir the imagination or the} 
emotion of his hearers, and little did any| 
sense of idealizing quality play in his) 
reading. We made the symphony square-| 
tced, heavy-footed, like a conventional 
classic dutifully placed on the serious pro- 
gramme of serious concerts to be played } 
with becoming respect. There was too lit- 
tle brightness of tone, zest of rhythm and | 
variety of detail. Now Mr. Fiedler overr | 
modelled and moulded a melody, until it | 
lost continuity, and, again, phrase after | 
phrase went in flat monotony. Somehow, 
the music hardly spoke out, the exhilarat 
ing joy of it was gone; its idealizing void 
would not mount. Better the vigorous arm 
sweeping Fiedler than these dead levels a 
respectability. In one of Marcel Prévosté 
sprightly tales of Parisian women, a youn 
wife is weary of being loved—‘‘with r¢@ | 
spect.”” Old Beethoven may be no leq 


weary of being played—with nage 
H. T. FP. |} 
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Our contemporaneous composers are t00 | yn 


sophisticated. 
deal of music which in its carefully con- 
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religion and temperament, and 
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It has been said that this music is| 
intelligible to the hearer who has not 
One hears @ very great-some understanding of Finnish history, 


the 


sidered individuality and astounding in- bearer must also be versed in the racial 
origin and “‘the deeply influencing myth- 


genuity reflects infinite credit upon the 


mental status of our present-day music 


makers; but it is too seldom that we 
meet with music which breaks out from 
inner depths as inevitably as 
springs from the ground. The two pieces 
by Sibelius are not pretentious in their 
form, nor do they compare in scope with 
the two great symphonies; but they are 
filled with the vigor of big thoughts and 
feelings, and it is tremendously refresh- 
ing to the habitual concert-goer when 
a strong man rises in his ancestral might 
and says his say, not because he would 
but because he must. Then criticism is 
swamped; then we welcome a sorely 
needed element in the art of today. /},4~ 
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| Two New Pieces by Sibelius : 


—Violinist Hess Plays Dull 
Concerto Finely. 


J with ‘‘Finlandia,”’’ which is 
1 with suggestions of 


By PHILIP HALE, 

Lhe Boston Symphony orcRestra gave | 
its sixth concert last evening in Svm-' 
phony Hall. Mr. Medler conducted. Mr. | 


Willy Hess was the solo violinist. The | 


| Program was as follows: 


| ong of Spring” and “Finland”....Sibelius’ 

:Concerto No. $ for violin and orchestra, shia 
; ‘ Bruch 

Symphony, A Major, No. 7.60... Bestharen 

| The two pleces by Jean Sibelins were 

| Played for the first time in Boston. We || 

| had already heard two of the three + 

| $3 mphonies by this composer and also 

Eivcy violin concerto, played admirably 

| Iv Mmé, Maud Powoll. The first sym-: 

|Phony, pecullarly rugged and meilan-? 
i\choly music, made a profound impres- | 

Sion. The second symphony, produced | 

)Here at an earlier date, was considered | 

,at the time a good deal of a bore. It 

/ Would be interesting to hear it again, 

| | to see if there might not be a change 
ee rg gt im concerto 

nature to be immediate] 

j Popular, while it was probably not the - 
Composer's intention to delight 
fasy,,solng and “kKnowers of what they /. 

is €, the work as Played by Mme. 

fOwell appealed to the imaginative as 


i not important. 


here at 


ology’’ of the Finns. 


know that these people are a mixture 
of Mongolian and western stock, ‘de- 
riving from the west vigor and self-. 


| 
| 
| 


water /reliance, and from the east languor’and 
Above all, the hearer must 
know by heart the ‘“‘Kalevala,” the col. 


mysticism.’’ 


lection of runes and folk lore, 
land no doubt more, 
dilate with the proper emotion when 
music by Sibelius is playing. If Sibe- 
lius’ music is thus narrowly national, it 


‘is parochial, 
(as far 
The praise, then, in reality is 
censure, 
ity is emotional 
poser’s accidental nationality, 


All this, 


or thrilled by the work of a Finn. 


It is said that “Finland,” or “Hine 
landia,”’ although it was composed as 


far back as 1894, evokes such enthusiasm 
in the composer’s native land that per- 


‘formance of it was forbidden recently 


by the oppressing Russian. The question 
is, Does “Finlandia” evoke. enthusiasm 
in Madrid, Dresden, Boston? For after 
all it is something more than a national 


“The Song of Spring’ is a long, sus- 


tained. mélodious song. Darkly colored 
act first, it is as thotek 

poser had wished to say with Coleridge: 
“And the spring comes slowly up this 
way.’ Whether the bells introduced’ at 
the end have a pecullar significance is 
he music is agreeably 


if the hearer is to 


the Finnish com- ; 


The hearer must 


, music of the parish belfry 
as the great world is concerned. || 
a serious 
Music that appeals to human- 
in spite of the com- 


, | It is not 
enough that the Finns should be moved 


‘ 
i 


! 
| 
i 


| 


i 


sonorous, and was in effective contrast! | 


picturesque, 
rayers and hymns, 
revolts and revolutions. It is st Tring 
music and it was stirringly played. 


Bruch’s third concerto was produced 


a Symphony concert in 1892 by 
Camilla Urso. It has not been played 
here since then at a Symphony concert 
and it has been seldom played in Europe. 
whe neglect of the concerto has been 
praiseworthy. Mr, Hess, however, in 
the course of last season played the con- 
certo in two or three foreign cities, 
among them Berlin, at the express wish 
of the. composer. He gave a fine per- 
formance of it last night. His tone was 
rich and full and briliiant. He played 
with breadth and aut'toritative fluenc 7 
but it was a pity that he chose this 
prolix, dull, bombastic empty concerto 
for the display of his indisputable talent. 
Hearty applause rewarded tho violinist. |) 
Mr. Fiedler gave a sane reading of the} 
symphony. The music for the most part 
demands a strangely rhythmed perfor- 
mance, and the danger lies in over-em-} 
phasis and in undue prominence given | 
to merely decorative. passages, Mr. 
Fiedler avoided these pitfalls and the 


the > noble music spoke for itself, 


| 
| 
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Sniedler read the Beethoven sym- q ST AND COMING INCIDENTS OF une)" howéver, “findsroom for a rew seu-> 
ny in a er worthy of high | HO tes ob ee _tences: “Mr. Max Fiedler was the conduc- | 
aise % ; ees a peng genoa | | THE UR a tate tor, and the audience dealt cordially with 
tadnre “the tone of | | Siem tiie 3 him, especially when, after the Strauss per- 
| Joyousn | Two Tone-Poems by Sibelius for the First mie gprrenen Sng te gg ge maybe pg 

| . | z m. 
The tempos | | Time at the Next Symphony Concerts— / indeed, a tribute from the conductor ‘to his 


7 tg Rv | | Mme. Sem’ tan sis, iow, blew f 06 associates that was well deserved, for there 
Will Assist dazzling brillianc | | j oid Rage as are’ . “feet in the or- 

orchestra in the finale. | ! s clean-cut an rilliiant instru- 

a | | bad as nog Strauss’ monumental tone- ‘ As long ago as 1904, when Sibelius was | mental work as in the interpretation 
at i Concert poem, ‘iin Heldenleben,’’ will be the arely known as a composer outside his | of the music as a whole by the 

‘S oOngy l 5 chief offering on this week’s wa Are _ native Finland and adjacent Russia, Mr. | leader. The energy that Mr. Fiedl 

: program. This great a Ag ¥. re Gericke put his symphony in D major on | and the Bosto ir. OE 
ais supposed to embody Strauss idea o s n men infused into their | 


ee ce sa ae a programme of the Symphony Concerts. ! 
own tumultuous musical career was pcr performance was carefull 
formed under Mr Gericke in December, Three years later, Dr. Muck found room ]| and the instrumental y oldinn” alee 


f *% : | | 
| t with this work f ¢ , - 
Various Recitals of the ort + Spee’ oe the other orchestral or another in EB minor, which deeply | deftly balanced, but this nicety of treat« 


rauss W stirr 
Sen, the prelude and, liebstod from red many that then heard it. In the / ment served rather’ to reveal the frequent 


of, seme , | Same sea Mi 
“_itt im - Sé Miss Powell played Sibe- | banalitie 
siinihnes “Tristan and Isolde. The soloist will eason 58 ; analities of the music and its lack 


who appears after an absence of two for violin, and again he was impressive | what Strauss’s admi > 
comes eet years. 4¢ will play Tschatkowsky ee | and individual. In the second year of | haps his pra tris The. spistt os 

Concert master ‘Willy Hess was the oO . | Dr. Muck’s conductorship he ignored the’ shrewd and-witty caricature in the section | 
soloist of the sixth Symphony ls Pe ee —neene Vy, bY Minn; but next week Mr. Fiedler who | depicting the hero's enemies was capitally | 
gram, playing the unfamiliar > mnt Elsewhere, in a column of musical ‘com- aha abe 05 5gds hl Mikin gs of most Ger- | brought out.” FAAS AOC He Hr OP Oe | 
violin concerto by Bruch, ty drs | ment, is a note about the two tone poems ice, cones Sg el 2p ai atlas bg MUSICAL CO i 
two numbers by BrnenuR, the } erage “A Song of Spring’ and “Finland’—by ib ater In two of his tone-poems dif- MMENT i 
ne epi = rss) ti SDFIng mo 7 Sibelius that Mr. Fiedier has placed on the miatt “WAG Oay from each other and from ) 
symphcnic poem, Finland,” both Ben. programme of the Symphony Concerts for ere: eg HE pte ttn, already heard here. One is AN 
to Boston, and the program closed pt next Friday afternoon and Saturday even- . i he a) —"A Song of. the Spring’’—and OTE ABOUT MR. HESS FOR A 
Beethoven 6 seventh symphony. . ig ing for a first hearing here. The concert of it Mrs. Newmarch writes in her mono- BEGINNING 

‘Spring sons a one of the poten #i tds for violin and orchestra that Mr. Hess has graph about Sibelius: “Here we leave 

romantic pieces which permits ancy chosen for fils reappearance as a soloist, the world of mythic heroes and are in- ; beg Ak 
to conjure up pretty woodland scenes || (1 ee novel. It is the third and the vited to listen to the voice of nature in | 2He Exceptional Place That the Violinist 


and to find in a melodic score meanings | RS, janet ee Me es kk 4 | exquisite and conquerin d Yet tt : : 
é * ! ; | ast that Brucn wrote. He finisned it i ; q S§ mooa, € 1e Has Made for Him e-—— vs 
“to sult the music. It is cleverly written || #205 in. same year Mme. Urso played | second title of this plece, ‘the sadness of self Here—His Quali 


and the orchestra played in the Sympa- at a pair of Symphony Concerts, and since Spring,’ seems to indicate that it is not | ties in the Orchestra, in Chamber Con- 


thetic en AD be expected. then not one of a long succession of vio- |@ td much a glad and triumphant vernal certs and as a Virtuoso—The Muscled 
In a different vein 1s the same cOM~- ' linists has undertaken it. The vogue of |q mood which this music is intended to ex- Music of Sibeli 
poser’s “Finland,” evidently a musical | piuch’s other and hackneyed concertos ||) Press, as some subjective feeling not usic of Sibelius—Mottl as an Orchestral 


picture of some wanderer’s return ROMS. has overshadowed it elsewhere; but Ar. | easy to define. Perhaps the dryness of Adapter — The Range and the Traits 
It opens with a restless theme in the | press pelieves that it now deserves revival. heart which follows upon some c.rrod- - f Ss 
brasses, which soon leads up tO 4 | gince Bruch wrote it, the music wil he ‘¥/ing, embittering sorrow, for which the 0 ome of His Experiments, with an 


quiet episode for the light phaclea pda a | sympathetic to the violin; since Mr. Hess |§ swift, magic beauty of the Northern Example or Two from Recent Concerts 
strongly marked rhythm forming a will play it, there will be brilliancy as well. |@) Spring bears a message of mockery 


} through nearly the whole ¥ $4 cite re: | ta 
coe tank The finale is lofty in char- | The symphony, finally, for the concerts rather than of hope. But this is left to 1773 and 1908 The Subconscious 


eter, as if expressive of hope» and Beethoven’s seventh—"the apotheosis . of im our imagination, as also the meaning of Calve—A Hint of the Repertory of the 
nal happiness for the exile. ae the @ance.’’ Onty the other day in New the strange peal of bells and the impas- B | ‘ 
various moods received proper musica Miss Duncan actualiy undertook to Sioned coda at the close of the work.” oston Opera — Mme. Melba's Unusual 


r Fiedler’s nands, the | York, x i ete, we * 
woe oF the brass contingent deserving | translate the last three movements of It Che other tone-poem to be played next Leave-Taking in Londoa—Caruso’s Rec~ 


. : Hoel ‘her , 1Ot! ‘@ week is the high] atriotic “Wink: mot 4 

favorable comment in particular. There | into bodily motion, — A <i Shly patriotic “Winlandia,” 7 Le onnd Pe 

was tga - the Ruma er 0 oe aie On Thursday evening, Mr. - wig “ ag performance of which overzealous ord and Constantino’s Return — Local 
resources of the orcnestra, O ot ihe orchestra will go to Sanders heatre Nussian governors have sometimes pro- Musical News 

and there are sugyestions of Wagnerian ‘or thelr monthly concert in Cambridge. hibited. 3 #ounds, accordine to. ie. : 


, influence. : cadians 3 ‘nor. withdr: lewn . TOA —— .22igokh 
Mr Hess chose for his violin solo the | Brahms's symphony in D minor, withdrawn Newmarch, like a fantasia on Finnish Wher SAAN: fag 


3 | on le : thay ever and whenever Mr. Hess plays, 
third concerto by Bruch. The three | from the programme 01 the first ¢ see : folk-tunes. In fact, as Sibelius told her, he is nervous canaite incarnate His are 

movements are greatly contrasted, the | j, order to honor the memory of Protcss” he invented’ the melodies himself but } aece . 
first being vigorous in treatment, the Norton with Beethoven's “Broica,’’ will be animated them with the 1 irit of Fi is) phe set and straining “nerves 7 ee 
second deliciously tender, almos: vi | the chief item of the second. Then follows jf national airs. Like “Va Bee AGA all hid) seen red and perhaps, for eh re 
thetic, and the last one mainly dance the sry x a het . Aes concerto, with tone-n vag ee and all his | has made more individual impression upon 
and gong Lao eg Bacal Tigo Rew acta Tschaikovs 7° : S Page vt ne wiato pat xs pea Finlandia” is short, com- | the concert-going public here than any of 

| volinis é. = teorge Proctor Ay aN tel cla ll act, an irec : 

po ie: ehe work: Lacking somewhat et ee eadant ends with the prelude to | irect. his predecessors in the chair of the first 
in the necessary vigor in portions of | &) Mastersingers” of Wagner. The Boston Orcheatr ; violin in the Symphony Orchestra. It was 
the first movement did not ip Pik — The Mastersingers . w | cert of the year we ny, re, ts third con- easy to admire Mr. Kneisel a little imper- 
the beauty of Petron: iis Kill in ' | with Straites's i: phat ork last night sonally and abstractly; admiration for Mr. 
teoh 2 oa is too well known to call for | | leben,” and Sibelius’ poem, __iuin Helden- Hess has a very concrete object. Bruch’s 
cacnnians | S| oof Spring” nail ppd iat eee A Song jconcerto that he played on Saturday 
‘In the second, movement the ex- items of the ‘iniand’” for the chief happens to begin with a considerable 
uisite quality of the violin part made S| for the sore programme. Unfortunately orchestral introduction, and through it 
the performance notably attractive. pity hs & rehestra, the Metropolitan Opera yr. Hess seemed the very image of 
dainty and appealing melodies being se se had also chosen the evening for @ nervous tensity. His body was as taut as 
‘a tightly strung wire with his desire to set 


forth in very beautiful, harmonics in revival of ‘“‘Carmen.’”’ The reviewers counte | 
to his work and to do his utmost at it. In 


legato form. In, the lighter themes of 
one hand he grasped, rather. than held, his 
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. _ €d the operatic f 
@ final r Hess did brilliant work. performance the more im- 
‘The jo ag tumultuously greeted | bpaibeeg! incident of the night, and they 
; © little to say of the concert. The Trib- 
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sige rig > Ay Mace sb lath. Bags waycaiableytg ed: Every Mi = reflectively intelectual.” It is Path®r tiusia’|" ‘ 
erect and still as the ramrod or the walk- : of the clear power, the deep reticences, and | * 
‘ing stick of a drill sergeant, Not a muscle _ | i | the finely strung intensity that dwell in the - 
in Mr. Hess’s body moved; not a feature |} him to become a harmonious and sensitive young athlete could he translate the im- ! 
changed; he was straining expectancy crys- , part of a whole. It is a hard task for him. pression of his muscles—by some miracle— 
talized. Came the moment for the entry of | The undue, if unconscious, predominance o | into the impression of tones, 
the solo violin, and he was oo om hoy | oy ya oats yep} rh Sea bd “rt aa | 
like a thoroughbred given s head a e Sympho a n r. | . . ae menneenes 
touched with the spur. Mr. Hess does much | Hess’s first years here. There were signs in Sea Arete Pp Pegs sec oo, pei, There is a golden mean with these eigh- 
—perhaps too much—but in whatever mood |} plenty, last Tuesday, that he’ had learned industrious adapter of music for orchentsa teenth century dances in modern concert 
he may come to a task, once he is em- | no new wisdom and gained no new restraint Sometimes it is easy ‘to believe that he m t ] rooms, as there is with most other things, 
barked upon it an irresistible impulse impels ; with the Hess-Schroeder Quartet. It is a ive all his leisure ‘to such whee. irre Even the ardent Dolmetski can no more re- 
nn ae ee Rens Maren Uy Fy Diy. Fhe. rewersg pt balanced | tone, ae he is recounting for the fiftieth tase store the conditions under which ‘‘Cepna- 
he tightens himself nervously as he tightens | of flawless euphony, of the community in his unhappy experiences at the Metropolita lus and procris'’ was performed at Ver-. 
the strings of his violin. The brilliance of ; all things, that are among the secrets of “ne P rt sailles and Paris in 1773 and 1775 than he 
: n New York. WBWighteenth-century dances & 
his playing is a nervous brilliance; its fine- | perfection in a string quartet ought to be see can recall Sophie Arnould, who played the 
ness is a nervous fineness; the incessant | aS grateful to Mr. Hess as those of brill- by Gluck or Grétry or Rameau and modern nymph, to life or revive in us who ‘listen - 
undulation of his tone is, perhaps, the half- | iancy as a virtuoso and exceptional effi-| | piano pieces out of Liszt or Chabrier are now the mood of those that saw and heard 
unconscious play of his acutely strung | ciency as a concert-master. In all things all, alike grist to his.amplifying hand. He J jy Louis XV.’s court or iff the boxes of the. 
nerves. He has the power of a conductor | Mr. Hess cannot help wishing to be primus takes them as he finds them; strips them to Opéra. A modern concert room replaces the. 
like Mahler, of a singer like. Fremstad, of a | —Fate gave him his temperament—but he the skeleton of melody and rhythm; and _ jittle theatre of the palace; democracy sits. 
pianist like Gabrilowitsch, to give his mors }| has not yet learned that in a string quar- then reclothes their bones with the plentiful in its rows of seats, its “rush” seats even 
sensitive auditors as fine and keen a ner- | tet, he must be primus inter pares. flesh and the pulsing blood of modern in- - instegd of kings in armchairs with the 
vous thrill as that which is pricking him. : strumentation. ‘Sometimes he makes ‘these “court circle’ about them. A. broad plat- 
It is an ultra-modern reaction (as the psy- Fresh and interesting details of Sibelius’s : | transformations with almost uncanny sill“ form has replaced the shallow narrow, 
chologists would say) in the listeners and in | music that passed unheeded in the general f and illusion. Chabrier never happened to smoky stage; Grétry’s little band is swal- 
the performer. It is also the'quality in Mr. | impression of his two tone-poems on Fri- ff rewrite his piano piece, the Bourrée Fan-. lowed into a numerous orchestra. © Now 
Hess that saves the brilliance and the ele- | day afternoon stood clear in the repetition fj tasque,’’ for orchestra; but if he had chosen! we hear the music under. the dry 
gance of his playing from cloying. of Saturday. Recall. for example, the quick [7 to do so, it would surely have sounded as . clearness of electric lights; the court of the 
little jump ot une orchestra at the begin- Mottl makes it sound in his orchestral ver- - Well-Beloved—though he ‘anal hardly that 
It is this nervous tensity, this impulse | "img of “The Song of Spring,” as though i Sion that was played at Mr. Debuchy’s | in 1773—heard it through the soft lustre. of | 
to be always doing his utmost that makes | -ibelits would hint in the start at the jf concert last week. Recall Chabrier’s | candles. There is no “heroic ballet” tok 
Mr. Hess so efficient and influential a con- | #@8hes of hot sunshine cleaving the clouds, |} ‘Spanish Rhapsody,” as it has: often been | us to watch nowadays; and we should smile 
cert-master. He is not the easiest man | 2t the jets of warm air devouring the snow | played here; recall the overture to “Gwen- indeed were we to see Ovidita hytinhe aie 
with whom to keep the peace, as more than | 224 setting the grasses almost in upward § doline” and other fragments of his operas, | swains, out of Greek legend walking a 
one conductor in Germany and in America | ™Otion, with which the spring comes in one and Mottl in his translation of the Bour- | minuet. or prancing—decorously always— 
has found; but those same conductors, as | 8!0rious instant in those high northern lati- rée, has caught the very idiosyncrasies, the | through a jig, in perukes and powder. lace 


soon as they have cooled, testify warmly to hoa bg ase ge and works. i " very tricks, of Chabrier. The brass sounds and brocade. The music of the eighteenth - 
his merits as the leader of their strings. ere, (Cis here; tis gone,” like the Ghost as though Chabrier thad written the parts | century, outside that of a few everlasting 


e does not merely play solo or distinctive | Of Hamlet’s father on the battlements of for it; the imitation of ll pipi | , ' 
ae Soe that f iri 4 vg first violin (as in | Elsinore. But the melancholy mood of the the musett h heat ills Mig ip piping oF | and universal masters, like Bach and Mo- 
ne anlage Ni gg — jd "9 | watcher wili not yield to it, and Sibelius’s : settes that played the bourrée as a= zart, must inevitably seem quaint to us of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade Pha .aik-miigih aaamal it wa apn Fula if | rere agym is musical humor that would have | 19098 much or little as we may try to 
's ‘‘Itali erenade’’) with exceedin i : ickled Cl invent; t sic is | ” " : | 
| Wolf's ‘Italian ; 4 2: on sre hing less than at the first an elegy, rather thai rs raked Sec! to invent; the music is | jmagine its Surroundings or the moods of | 
eects ene -Polgnency; he steadily a song, of the spring. None the less uO. Progressions and strokes of instru- those that heard it. For us it will have 
aaa 3 ae xe ats. ; teeen ivi z like all his pieces that have been heard oe: coor that might be Chabrier's own. | not only its intrinsic but also an exotic 
_ were, a part oO S nervous force, giving , c i yal ot “pove all, the transcription goes with the Die Me 
; here in the | ae rears ‘Vir: : ‘ charm, It. does need 
er gennertaein be oa Ao chide Rind sang’’ — and “Finlandia” as abet - Ms set Nie Dev the. ebullience, of all that  Cha- it may sound at all in 4. mederh se 
- ers who chie + jal Road wad ab ie : | , if. - ‘tiie es | | us 
cent example here; there are concert-mas- | in the sense of physical power and stress} self Chabeui tx dkaar Gt ay re ie and translation into another orchestral 
ters who guide them as Mr. Kneisel did | #8 when the string choir of an orchestra Mitt!’ chkbe ‘Ge to act rest ye ‘ idiom as Mottl gave to these fragments of 
in his earlier years with the orchestra. lays on its bows and spares not, and tie himeeif into. a Grétry, The bt hapheh ibs ~ “Cephalus and Procris.’’ As are the ample 
Mr. Hess spurs them, as he spurs himself. dutiful reviewers make speed to praise its that he has arranged ay ve Gia ok tants pergolas of the country houses of very rich 
He makes them for the moment as taut muscularity. Sibelius’s muscularity is aot “heroic ballet” fe ‘Genhalne Pa Pie Ake , . men in the newest suburbs to the Httle 
and sensitive as he. the muscularity of the big tone. The a2 ‘|, | weather-stained summer houses and “tem- 


: ok “he and that Mr. Fiedler has 
On the other hand, the very traits that outiine, the substance and _ the planes and at. Cambridge ar, srt he samadhi " ples” that nestle in old Italian gardens» so 
make Mr. Hess so brilliant as a virtuoso of the two tone-poems often give tlie of Mott] than of CG weniln 7 * are Mottl’s dances to Grétry’s. i 
and so efficient as a concert-master tend same impression to the ear as to the eye, OF Gretry. They are agree- | 


r 
to defeat him in an ambition that he cher- the tense, clear muscles of the stark and able to hear, but they do not sound like + be 
l 
l 


o-- 
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ishes no less—the leading of a string quar- sinewy athlete who is all fine and quiver-— | Sees ee eee music, with its cool, Does Mme. Calvé sing nowadays by a 
tet. There, as everywhere, his thorough- ing strength. Some modern music _ is | iad ne and its fine, sober rhythm, and kind of sub-conscious process? As long ag 
bred instinct to be doing his best and his sprawling; it wanders over what it would | A se0ig Still less like the sparkling and she is singing the pieces that .she has ré- 
utmost pricks him onward; but there, by ex- Says and does not concentrate its sayings. : ie pe ¥ Grétry. Mottl has really taken peated hundreds of times—fragments of 
ception, it drives him to excess. Halfinstinc- More of it is inflated and exaggerated, as ee der or a rhythmic idea or two from. “Carmen” or of “The Pearl Fishers,” the 
tively, he pushes his violin to preponder- one or another sort of athlete may over- epnhalus and Procris,’’ and out of it built air of that highly fictitious but highly in-— 
ance; he is fain to make it dominate the develop a particular set of muscles. Sibe- three dances of ancient form, but of very _dustrious bird, the Mysoli, or a song or 
other three instruments and its part per- lius’s music, on the other hand, is very modern speech and raiment for an orches-* two of her ‘“‘dear Provence,” she sings them 
vade the music in hand. The result is in- justly and very finely muscled. | It a tra of numbers and sonorities of which Gré- with something of her old beauty of deep, 
evitable. The other players (as was the case curiously sinewy music in its melodies, 1'S try never dreamed. They are cleverly in- smooth,,luscious tone and something of her. 
too often at the first concert of the Hesa- harmonies, its instrumental coloring. ' teresting; they are good in their kind, but . oid artistry of phrasing and tonal coloring. 
Schroeder Quartet) are stirred to an eager. Everything in it has a starkness, a tensity, they are no more what they pretend to be” The process must by this time be mechani- 
rivalry that wrecks all adjustment and a kind of youthful and unconscious mas than was Godowsky’s transcription of a cal to her~how long is it since’ she has 
-euphony of tone; the whole performance culinity. It is neither sensuous nor stilt Sigue by Loeillet, a minor composer of the learned a new part or even a new piece?— 
‘turns feverish; and the nice proportions of sual. It is never feverishly emotional no but the mechanism ywas so perfect that 
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6 little dimmed it. But when WN 
like the “Ave Maria’ of Bach ac- 
hraine Gounod, which she 
ventured at her concert here last week, 
she sings very poorly indeed. There is no 
sub-conscious mechanism to bear her on- 
ward, and-the singer was plainly laborious 
and indifferent. She had been ill, it was 
‘gaid and truly in apology; but there was 
no trace of illness in her passionate dec- 
lamation of the “stanzas’”’ of Sappho. That, 
at least, was not sub-conscious. The old» 
fires of the days when she was rightly | 
counted among the most moving dramatic © 
singers of her time stirred once more in 
her. For the time she was almost her old 
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Concert Master the Feature 


of the Saturday Night 
Performance. 


of entertainmen et 


ago. Early this month : 
“dance” in New York, and a . 
succeeded in lending new force 
ner’s opinion that 
‘Dance in her 
were the loftiest. 
corporated in an i 
nee neaaice gave 

ra reading of the symphon 
rhapsody may ec hi 
emi y come later with 
ae 


SYMPHONY REHEAKSAL 
ayeat®? BY OLIN DOWNES 


a 


& very straightfor- 


The : 
Miss /worthy material. 


{st and) Nikiseh the conductor. Mr. 
we hear, considers that the composit 
jas been unduly neglected. He gave the | 
bie iogens a finished and entirely admir- 
‘able performance. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether the conéertineister has’ ever; 
played more beautifully in Boston: Wut, 
after a single hearing, we believe such - 
energies could have been spent in “more 
The whole wor | 
too long. The first movement Baers ise 
Strongest. though it, too. suffers from tov 
,extended development. The slow move- 
Blaha is inelined to drowsy platitudes. 
| The jinale is brillant in substanee, but 
| talls- short when the inevitable compari-+ 


self. For the rest—but who may puzzle 


out the reasons of temperament, the rea- lic rehearsal of the Symphony Orr «stra The orchestra-is employed effectively, Mr. 
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sons of circumstance that have brought 
Mme. Calvé to her present estate? At least, 
and happily; she has never been seduced 
by the current passion for the big, hard 
tone. The delicaey and the softness of her 
colatura singing are still at her best mo- 
snents its charm and its distinction. 
BS 


Sneac,. PHILIP HALE, i025. 94 


(W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun.) 
When all is said about these recent 


promulgations of the publishers the end » 
is not reached. The most extraordinary | 


of all new books in the field of music is 
published by ‘“‘C, A. Ellis, Manager,”’ 
and it has not even a title, It just starts 
off this way: ‘‘Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Huntington and Massachusetts avenues. 
Telephone, 1492 Back Bay. Twenty- 
seventh Season, 1907-1908. Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra. Dr. Karl Muck, Con- 
ductor. Programme of the First Re- 
hearsal and Concert.”’ 

And then you realize that you_ have 
opened a bound volume of the Boston 
Symphony programme books for the 
Seuseh of 1907-U8. This book contains 
the historical and descriptive notes 
written by Philip Hale. It is a handy 
little volumne of 1840 pages and it is no 
trite compliment to say that no musical 
library is complete without it. The truth 
is that it is a whole musical library in 
itself, for the mass of information 

acked in its pages is simply amazing. 
These bound volumes as they come 4an- 
nually from the press_ fill the reader 
with wonder at the prodigious industry, 
learning and literary skill of that re- 
markable man Philip Hale, 

His fame as a brilliant, incisive and 
‘thoroughly equipped commentator on 
‘music: and musical performance is very 
wide and has been earned by years of 
valiant service in Boston, These pro- 
gramme books lIet one into the secret of 
the boldness and readiness which en- 
liven his critical writings. It is to be 
found in the stupendous scope of, iis 
reading, the omnivorous character of his 
assimilation. Mr. Hale is an ornament 
to the vocation of musical criticism. 

Long ma 

high standard of Boston. 


he continue to uphold the 


BRUCH’S CONCERTO 
PLAYED HERE IN 1892 


' 
i 


The Concert Was Concluded With 
Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, the Dance Epic. 
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At the Symphony concert 


concert master of the orchestra, Pro- 
fessor Willy Hess, who proudly wears 
the title the Kaiser bestowed upon him 
eight years ago when the Conservatory 
of Music at Cologne celebrated its gold- 
en jubilee. Professor Hess. played 
Bruch’s concerto No. 
been heard at a Symphony 


when it was played by Camilla Urso. 
But it probably was never played here 
more brilliantly and effectively than on 
Saturday night. 
plause after each movement and at the 


‘end the soloist was recalled several 


times. His triumph was all. the more 


‘striking in view of the doubtful merits | 
It was chiefly | 
the virile and yet graceful performance | 
of Professor Hess that carried the num- | 


of the concerto itself. 


ber to success, and the audience Was 
auick to show its appreciation of as ar- 
tistic an exhibition of violin playing 2° 
it could possibly desire to hear. 

Two short orchestral pieces by Jean 
Sibelius, the young Finnish composer, 
were new to Boston. One was 4 rather 
melancholy ‘‘Song of Spring,’ the other 
a stirrin 
“Finland.”’ 
land’ very much, 


Th® concert ended with Beethoven's | 
seventh symphony, which Wagner spoke | 


of as the “apotheosis of the dance,” and 
which, for that reason, perhaps, 
Isadora Duncan may 
ton some time this season. 
phony is not on her 
grams this week, but the plan is to 
bring her back, if Boston shows am) 


enthusiasm over her, and let her inter- | 
pret the Beethoven work in Symphony 
Hall, with a full orchestra to support | 


Saturday | 


inight the great success of the evening | 
was*made by the soloist; and the suc, 
cessful artist was none other than the | 


ee ee 


8, Which had not | 
concert | 
since 1892, during the Nikisch regime, | 


a oe ee ee 


There was much ap-'! 


’ 
bs ti second plece, ‘Finlandia’! It 
ja greater emotional than artistic value. 


' , 
Noe Se passionate reiteration of themes 
“Ane 


—————— _ — - 


and more cheerful work called | 
The audience enjoyed “Pin- | 


Miss || 
“dance” in Bos-| 
The syme-j| 
Jordan Hall pre-| 


in Symphony Hall, Willy Hess, ri 
meister, appeared as soloist, playii. a: 
Sruch’s little known 
Violin and orchestra. 


third 
The concert opener 


| Yesterday afternoon, at the sixth pub-| son with the G miner concerto is made 
: 


a 


FIEDLER AND KUEXNEMANN 


concerto fo. 


|} Hess was warmly applauded and recalled. 


‘ 


with two orchestral pieces, “A Song of Noted Germans Entertain Members of 


Spring’ 
Siven for the first time in 
came to an end with 
enth Symphony. 

The music of Sibelius is superb in its 
spontaneity, clementality, force and sin- 
cerity, The “Song of Spring” develops 
with ever increasing passion a rather 
mournful melody of a decidedly Finnish 


| character in its curve and rhythm. The 
| instrumentation—-probably with intention 


Boston, 
seethoven's 


| 


on the part of the composer—has 6 


variety of color, The theme is given al- 


‘most entirely to the strings in a low reg-| Fiedler 


fster, and is accompanied by clash har- 
monies in the brass and wood. A mar- 
Yellously imaginative touch comes atthe 
end, with the ‘strange peal of bells’? men- 
tioned in the programme book. ‘‘Imagina- 
tive of what?” might be asked.- We leave 
the question to the officious interpreter. It 
iS enough that, as with any truly creative 
artist, the unexpected innovation which| 
ihe introduces has its own law, of being: | 
, that it appears as an absolutely logical | 
‘expression, and stirs one strangely. And 
let us thank the composer on ‘bended 
Knees that he omitted explanation in his 
title or in his score. 


and “inland,” by Jean Sibelius, 
he 
Sev- 


Bostoner Deutsche Gesellschaft at Firs 
Winter Meeting : 


LOAD. ere As iGo% 

At the first winter meeting of be Bos- 
toner Deutsche Gesellschaft, held last even- 
ing in the large ballroom of the Hotel Som- 
erset, the guests of honor and also the en- 
tertainers were Max Fiedler and Bugen 
Ktihnemann. The leader of the Symphony 
Orchestra played a dozen pianoforte selec- 
tions On a variety of themes and showed to 
advantage his grasp of the eccentricities 
of each composition. At the elose, Mr. 
received enthusiastic “ applause 
which continued until Mr. Kiihnemann took 
the stage. The latter spoke instructively on 
some phases of German philosophy and 
read in illustration from Nietzsche’s work 
cn the subject. 

After the reading a reception was held 
for the guests of honor and their wives. 
The meeting was a notable one in the his- 
tory of the society, and the attendance— 
about eight hundred—unprecedented. 


mc 


What a magnificently virile outpouring [ARSCH. 


has 


sections does not conduce to a 


sense of contrast that we would desire 


'o a greater degree in a work of a purely 


musical and formal character. But by 


its deep feeling and unbounded energy joist: 


et musie grips irresistibly. You cannot 
lelp sharing these feelings, or uvoid be- 


Ing swept away by the stormy, swirling 


measures. Small wender that there were 2 
ays when the Russian government saw 


fit to prohibit the performance of “Fin- | 


landia.” — | 
: ! 
nae Bruch concerto has been heard but — 
icé in Boston, at a Symphony Seite | 


in 1892, when Camilla Urso was the violin- 


GANZ. 
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Allegro vivace assai. 
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II. Andantino semplice. 
III. Allegro con fuoco, 


Soloist: 


Programme. 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 1, in B flat minor. 


Op. 23. 
I. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso. 


TONE POEM, “‘A Hero Life.” Op. 40. 


Allegro con spirito. 
VORSPIEL a 


Isolde.’’ 


VII. CONCERY. 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 8& P.M. 


The Pianoforte is a Mason and Hamlin. 


SEBASON 
Mr. OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


’ 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 


WAGNER, 
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meert HAE besun, PPI ae ap Syne 
+ ity heen? oe da aed fi a Ne od tongs: tly na ef D Aalst wr Ay 
MP And ‘Side there might he seen, — 
| His Id, Wilhelmine, 


We 
Kote de a Young, Peterkin was also there,’ ’ 
yt Fi | With Programme-book in hand, 
, ge} And asked the critic to explain 


AS STRAUSS What ailed the music band. 


‘yi What was the thing that Fiedler found 
fi. ay ; Vig ‘ oF That was so big and full of sound? 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA The critic gazed upon the boy 
That stood expectant by, 


He knit his brows, he scratched his head, 
GIVES ‘“HELDEN!TEBEN’’ | And heaved a natural sigh, : : 


| "Tis some poor fellow’s score, said he, 
That wrote a monster symphonie. 


: 


, P s I find them often hereabout, 
Mr. Fiedler at His Best in Modern | {yi"0 th concerts wend, 
| Strange, shapeless things. with gongs and drums, | 
‘ And trombones Without end, 


Works—This Week’s Programme Mor many a tiresome bore;quoth he. 


Thinks he must write & Symphonie. 


Long but Palatable. | Now tell us what ‘twas all about, 


Young Peterkin he cries, 
While little Wilhelmine looked up, 
By Louis C, Elson, | Half-deafened, in surprise. 
. - Now tell us all about the score, 
PROGRAMME. And what they make Such racket for. 


ea Pew. - > : 
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Strauss—‘*Heldenleben.’’ 
Ischaikowsky—Concerto for Piano, No 1, B-flat [t was a German. he replied, 
minor. A modern one, no doubt. 
Pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitch. put what 5 ih: such discords for 

r Torsniel : -bes Yr ‘6 sti | cannot well make out. 

Wagner—V whe iat and Liebestod, from ‘‘Tristan Selle adrienne java. ‘weath ad: 
end sn0lde, ee , It is a famous symphonle, 

The concert was long, but interesting in || 
every part, and it displayed Mr.: Fiedler ; With chords of ninth, and eleventh, and 
at nis best. He won a complete triumph, | And zigzags in all Keys, 

\ Russian concerto between two German re turns the music inside out 
a, ihe Pa ea eat ‘ With unknown harmonies. 
orchestral works made a palatable sand- But things like that, you know, must be 
wich, We were glad of the juxtaposition, In every modern Symphonie. 
for it showed Wagner, even after an hour 
and a half of strenuous modern music, And kettle-drum machine, 
sreater than the greatest composer of the Vhy ’twas an ugly, noisy thing. 
present. It also showed Tschaikowsky as Said little Wilhelmine. 
the apostle of the beautiful in Music, even Nay, that you must not say, quoth he, 
when indulging in the passionate freedom It is a famous symphonie. 
of today. 

No man can deny that in ‘‘Heldenleben” 
Strauss shows that there are orchestral 
depths (or heights) that even Wagner did | 
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Great praise the big bass-tuba won, 


lor leading such a din. 

but what good came of it at last? - 
@Quoth little Peterkin. 

Why that no man can gay, quoth he, 
Jt is a modern Symphonie, 


not explore. Nor can One deny that there 
are heauties in the work that show the 
composer a tonal] giant. But sustained pase | Yet ‘‘Heldenleben”’ STOWS on one with 
sion, intensity of long breath, such as repeated hearing. We do not think that 
Wagner Sives, is not in the prolix tone- we shall ‘‘first endure, then pity, then em- 


poem,—‘‘Heldenleben.”’ | brace’? in this case, for we still feel that 


One may | revolt also against the bad Strauss mis-spends his great gifts on such 
taste of a composer celebrating himself as work, but we know that no other composer | 
his own hero, The indulgence in sgelf- alive could have given such an impression. | 
Praise which two moderns (Strauss and ist picture in tones. 

Wagner) have exhibited would have : In brute force, in herculean swine of the 
| Shocked the sreater Bach or Beethoven. orchestra Strauss g0es beyond Wagner, 
| We cannot ever hecome reconciled to the / put i¢ one compares even the motives used 

attempted realism of the battle-scene. Mr. by the two the inferior position of Richard 

Kiedler Save this a very powerful inter- . the Second will be apparent, Compare, for 

pretation—one of the most brilliant that example, the “Hero” theme, with that of 

we Can recall—but the movement remains Siegfried; the Love theme ‘with that of 

& frightful example of musical nihilism. (Tristan and Isolde; the cackling of the 

instead of remembering Mozart's Sentence, frero’s enemies with the Beckmesser mu- 

mven in the most terrifying moments sic: the burlesque muted trumpets of the | 

NLUSIC Must neve; Offend the ear, —Strauss foes with the Steel-wired harp of thé final 
, PToceeds on the lines of Sherman's apO- [ scene of ‘Die Meistersinger”’; ands then 
| thegm—‘War is Ffell!’’—and illustrates it compare the treatment of these themes, in 

In an appropria tely infernal] manner, the one case glorious, continuous and logi- 

: rans A - Cal, in the other gputterin and fragmen- 

A © a a here Our poem upon this mat- tary, and it will readily” be seen 4608 | 

“",—With apologies to Southey :— Strauss does not attain Wagner’s level. 

THE BATTLE OF HELDENLEREN. - What enemies our hero made of the | 
| One Saturday at evening. flutes, the oboes and the bass tubas! Never | 
| The critic’s work Was done. was such bitter reviling and grunting. [In | 
' He sat within the music hall, this graphic vein the composer is inimita- | 


4 

: Much praise our Mr, Fiedler won 
| 

} 
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: Richard Wagner, but you are.the great- | 
est man in the world, in a school that fs . 
altogether on the wrong track! In. the 

performance of ‘‘Heldenleben”’ Mr. Fiedler 

and our orchestra deserve the most rose- 

Colored adjectives, Their work was sim- 
ply and emphatically glorious. 


The rest of the concert was spent in 
healing the wounds of sound—not by 
‘silence, as a poultice, but by themes that 
Were beautiful in themselves and were 
logically treated. The Tschaikowsky con- 
certo, which was first played, and first 
appreciated, in Boston, is still as full of . 
charm as when Von Bulow played it for | 
us. it is also a long work, but it is 
taxing to the mind. Yet. even with 
intermission of ten minutes between, 
work at first seemed tame after the 
descence of spice and fury of Strauss. It 
was hike going from a prize-fight to a five 
o'clock tea. Gradually, however, this quiet 
impression wore off, thanks to the very 
brilliant playing of Mr. Gabrilowitch, and 
the finale was an entire success. 

The pianist madé much of the end of the 
first movement and his cadenza was very 
effective. But the Coda of the Finale was 
the crowning part of the work. In this 
the powerful double octave and chord work 
of Mr, Gabrilowitch was of superlative 
excellence and it excited the audience to 
very great (and deserved) enthusiasm. The 
pianist was recalled again and again. | 

But all’ that had gone hefore melted 
away in the white heat of the passion of 
‘Tristan and Isolde.’’ The figure which 
represented the hero’s wife and the music 
devoted to that gentleman’s wooing shriv- 
elied up when compared to the theme of 
Waener’s two lovers and their affection. 
The treatment of the themes too was dia- 
metrically opposite in the two cases; the 
one being very skillful the other a delirium 
of ecstasy. It was as well that Tschaikow- 
Sky had acted as a buffer between the two 

Germans. 
ak doocert gave Mr.. Fiedler his best 
opportunity and he made the fullest use 
of it.” That the public at large was aware | 
of the especial value of this occasion was 
“provd by a waiting line of ‘“‘rush auditors 
that was larger than any we have yet 
geén. It extended from the door of the 
“hall well into Gainsborough st, 


“A HERO'S” LIFE” 


‘STRAUSS’S TONE - POEM AFTER 
SEVEN YEARS 


| Mr. Fiedler to Revive It at the Next Sym- 
‘> phony Concerts—Its Substance and Its 
» Form—The Qualities That Distinguish It 
_ Among Strauss’s Music—The Phases of 
| His Hero and His Expression of Them— 


~ 


chard Strauss, you are not. || — 


| almost 
that will hear it again next Friday and 
| Saturday. 
| ing alike as to its matter and its manner, 


| e ‘h a “Speaks for Itse! : 
haaie. Te Mime i 28 Le 
Seven, years ago, lacking a few weeks, 
Richard Strauss’s tone-poem, “Ein Hel- 
Genieben’’—‘‘A Hero’s Life’’—was played 
for the first times at the Symphony Con- | 
certs, with Mr. Gericke conducting. It was/ 
then a relatively new piece. Strauss him- 
self had conducted in the music at Frank- 
fort in March of 1899 for its first perform- 
ance in any concert; while the Thomas 
Orchestra in Chicago and the Philharmonic | 
Society in New York had anticipated the | 
Boston band with it in America. Mr. Ger-| 
icke did not repeat the tone-poem during 
the rest of this conducting; and Dr. Muck 
with Strauss leaped from ‘Till Eulenspis- 
gel’’ to the “Sinfonia Domestica.” Now 
Mr. Fiedler purposes to bring “Ein Hel- 
denleben’’ to hearing again, and it stands 


| in the first place on his programme for the 
| Symphony Concerts of next week. Recol- 
| lections of orchestral pieces are short—even 


of such a huge, searching and impressive 
as ‘Kin Heldenleben.”’ It will come 
newly to many of those 


It deserves preliminary recall- 


not in the dry and withering dissection of 
an analytical pedant, but in the warm im- 
pressions and the cléar judgment of an in- 
telligent and sensitive listener. There is no 
better means to this end in our language 
than the following passages from the arti- 
cles about “Ein Heldenleben’”’ that Mr. E. A. 
Baughan wrote for The Daily News, when 
the tone-poem was new to London, and 
subsequently reprinted and amplified in his 
volume of essays, ‘‘Music and Musicians,” 
published by John Lane in the summer of 
1906. 


Much has been written of “Ein Hel- 
_denleben,” Mr. Baughan begins, “and 
| much that has been unnecessarily con- 
| fusing. As Wagner once was, so Richard 
| Strauss now is the victim of the literary 

and musical commentator; but, as with 
the older composer, his music is not eso- 
teric art. Those who have any feeling 
for music, some little knowledge of its 
later manifestations, end a temperament 
that can be impressed by poetic ideas 
and abstract emotions, will find in “A 
Hero’s Life” a work which will move 
them strangely, and if the enthusiasm of 
the public may be taken as proof, this 
symphonic poem is among the great 
masterpieces of musieal art which ap- 
peal to the initiated by their extraor- 
dinary cleverness, and to the larger sap 
lic by their poetic meaning and power 0° 
arousing emotion. I have no hesitation 
in calling “A Hero’s Life” a great master- 
piece. 

To begin with, no symphonic poem, @X~ 
| cept, perhaps, Richard Strauss’s own 

“Death and Transfiguration,” has seemed 


Dvorak’s series—music has attempted the 
impossible; it has pietured events and 
things; it has been realistic, in short. 
In “A Hero’s Life” there is no such real- 
ism. The composer has taken the inner 
emotional life of a man for expression, 
and consequently there is no difficulty in 
grasping his meaning; it is all well with- 
in the psychological power of music, and 
is set forth legitimately. Strauss’s hero 
is no swaggerer in the full sunshine of 
material heroism, but a man who makes 
a fight for his soul. In the very opening 
of the first section the hero’s theme is 
heard. It is noble and tender, but not 
in any degree martial or aggressive. As 
the orchestra tells its tale we understand 
that the man is a hero because he has as- 
pirations and the indomitable wil] and 
energy to realize them. What will the 
world hold for him? The reply soon 
comes In the second section, “The An- 
tagonists’—shrill envy (stupidly flippant 
little themes on the wood-wind), bicker- 
ings and fierce brutish Srowling. beset 
his path. Against these he has to battle, 
and for a time there is discouragement, 
but no loss of purpose or nobility. The 
hero goes his way, and brushes aside his 
antagonists—but they are not to be so 
easily overcome. 

As a pendant to this outside opposition 
there is strife within himself. The in- 
fluence of woman comes into his life. At 
first it seems almost as bad as the cun- 
ning onslaught of his antagonists. <A 
long-winded violin solo tells us that the 
hero can as little understand this new 
influence as his opponents understand 
him, 

The solo is for a long while an empty 
capriccio, full of meaningless twists and 
turns, and maddening in its reiteration. 
The hero holds aloof; he does not under- 
Stand; but Sradually the music grows 
warmer and more passionate, although 
the violin solo stil] holds its incompre- 
hensible way. At last the oboe sings a 
phrase—q love-phrase of infinite beauty 
and ‘tenderness, and the violin, repeat- 
ing it, responds. The hero has ealled 
and has found his mate. Beautiful is 
the love-music that follows—it is among | 
the most beautiful music that has ever 
been given to the world. But what are 
those shrill discordant trumpet calls that 
hep in on this dream? 

on; 


He girds 
With new st 
companion. 


d should turn t 
: heorists grey as-— 
Sault the ears; and over all the madden- 
ing rhythm of the drums. As a piece of 
legitimate musical writing it is amazing: 
when a Berlioz or a Tchaikovsky desired 
to obtain something of the same effect 
they had recourse to unmusical tricks— 
Berlioz with his absurd augmentation of 
his orchestra by four brass bands; Tchai- 
kovsky with his cannon in the 1812” 
Overture. Strauss does it all by poly- 
phony and by his knowledge of how to 
use the orchestra. To analyze this mu-~ 
| Sical battle would be almost impossible, 
but there is really no nega for analysis. 
The meaning of the music cannot be mis. 
understood. It may not be so, however, 
with the next section, which deals with 
the “Hero’s Work of Peace”— for 
Strauss’s hero is a creator, and not a 
mere destroyer. Quotations from his 
other works are made, and perhaps 
some listeners may not have understood 
the drift of it all. It ig a wonderful 
piece of music-making, the continuation 
of this development begun iin the “bat- 
tle.” ‘The hero has conquered his foes 
in open fight, but the triumph hag not 
brought peace; the battlefield has only 
been transferred from the outside to the 
inside—at least, so I read tthe music. He 
has not yet conquered himself. .He has 
not risen above all this turmoil of the 
soul. The woman’s love. has brought 
peace, and is the one spot of brightness 
in his wounded memory. " 

But there is a greater peace to come, the 
peace of death. The hero passes away sol- 
emnly, and the orchestra triumphantly puts 
a full stop to his life. 


The abandonment of the realism, which 
mars the symmetry of ‘Till Eulenspiegel,” 
“Zarathustra” and ‘Don Quixote,’”’ Mr. 
Baughan continues, is very noticeable at a 
first hearing of “Bin Heldenleben,’”’ with 
the result that though the piece is immeas- 
urably more complex than its predecessors, 
and in detail the most extraordinary, its 
effect is almost simple. Some critics have | 
Said that this is because the last symphon- 
ic poem conforms more Closely to recog- 
nized musical form than any of its prede- 


| cessors. But each one of Strauss’s sym- 


phonic-poems has very decided form. In- 
ceed, this side of his compositions has not 
been sufficiently investigated: In this very 
“A Hero’s Life’ you have most of the 
known musical forms placed under contri- 
bution. There is something of the sonata 
form—thematie introduction, statement of 
principal themes with contrasting themes, 
a development section (here divided into 
two parts: the “Battlefield” and» the 
“Works of Peace’), a recapitulation, and 
coda. There is, of course, much of the va- 
riation form; and, finally, it might be held 
that the symphonic-poem is a huge Rondo. 
But the real form it possesses is psycholog- 
ical. One of the chief features, then; of 
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“par to the last it is programme music, it © 
“biso has an organic musical hfe, which. 
“in its turn, i8 the effect of the programme. 
, con imself has authorized~ a 
“statement of his intentions. He wished to 
* depict, we are told, not a realistic portrait 
of a particular hero, ‘hut rather a oa 
_ general and free ideal of great and manly 
heroism—not the heroism to which one can 
apply an everyday maxim of vator with its 
material and exterior reward, but that 
heroism which corresponds to the inward 
“battles of life, and which aspires, through 
struggles and renouncements, towards the 
elevation of the soul.’”” The important point 
in this description is that the music inter- 
prets the inward battles of life—is, In short, 
0D ogical. me 
ett oe sections of ithe symphonic | 
poem are logically organic, so that it is | 
almost impossible to separate the musi- | 
cal from ithe psychological form. The | 
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agp tall ‘ (his solo allotment skilfully ana all the || Seem Surprising to} am 
| | | fortissimo passages received. the | discovered the woodwind players ‘“mak- 
pected vigorous exploitation, | ing faces’’ just then. The-enemies, as 

— Mr . Gabrilowitsch performed the } depicted by the composer, are surely a 
Tschaikowsky concerto magnificently. It 4 hellish crew. 3 | 


is a man’s piece in nearly every move- The solo viol : Ka’ bys 
ment and in the heavy chord passages | n represents the loved one 
of the first part Mr Gabrilowitsch Rave , in what is to aaa pryeatbchie Sm 


early evidence that his performance 4 Such a coquette! 
was to be one worthy of high com- ||this the present Mrs. Strauss in the days 
mendation. And so it proved to be. of her youth? Perish the thought! The 
The beautiful melody of the first } determined wooing of the swain, the 
movement, at first simple in its voicing ultimate acquiescence of th d 
and finally developing into crashing pas- het 1 © adored, are 
sage work, was given through grada- || 5° Obviously set forth that he who runs 
tions artistically set forth by the player, ||™ight read. The love music which fol- 
whose clarity and smoothness in light ||lows has genuine tenderness, though the 
ner otk, ‘were oe the va aEetty. ‘| tenderness is very German, and rather 
antabel in e secon art was 
pay vpn ta cape and delicate and | ig RBS INES. Caw lee er 
e turbulence of the finale was fair] ‘} 
electrifying in its effect. All in all if The battle scene has long ere this set 
audiences by the ears. It ig the ne plus 
jultra of magnificent contrapuntal ef- 
noche Themes are fairly ied 
Mr Gabrilowitsch wae recalled |e ding nh ee nae re Dhrase ae. 
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Gabrilowitsch Plays at 
the Symphony. 





Handel and Haydn Gonceris— 
Recitals of the Week. 


——_— ee eee 


Skill in tonal coloring and execution 
and brilliancy, and the audience was 


justified in its hearty tributes of appre- 
ciation. 


contrast of character between the first 
section describing the hero and his soul- 
state and the second which depicts the 
foes (not realistic, but psychological 


| 
| 
} 
foes) is natural to the programme, and | 


Gossip and News Items o! 


to the stage a half dozen times. The 
orchestral assistance was sympathetic 


and inspiring. Mr Fiedler gave an ad- | 
mirable reading of the Wagener selec- | 


tion along traditional lines. 


i between the other motives. 
There will be no Symphony concerts | pa 


sociated with the beloved appears ever | 
and anon amid the brutal shrieking 
cacophony and the pounding of the 
drums, sailing smoothly along above or 


Such sure 


St. 
-yet gives the musical contrast which was Current Intere 


undoubtedly the origin of the different | a, 
nr wii tg Hi a stgr) deaaon 08 *ogpiton | Forty eminutes of Richard an euse 
a ake hero—the woman—is | greeted the patrons of last week's Ssym- 
oy gel Sabi it will be observed that | phony concerts, the ee ite.” 
| , in no see- | With the tone poem 4 ato. 
> gehy ee ee coutrast, Looking | Qssip Gabrilowitsch followed, as ae | 
at the symphonic poem broadly, it is | in Tschaikowsky’s first piano coyote | 
dome-shaped. By alternating crescendios | and Wagner closed whe ee , | 
and decrescendos it rises to the climax | an excerpt from ‘‘Tristan an moa | 
of the battle, and then as eradually de- | It is about seven vears since the sue % | 
' scends—a musical shape that is common | work has been played here, ee | 
“*o eo many great compositions. But while | vent was somewhat of a novelty. 1 Ma 
the broad musical form of the symphon~- | j& ig as puzzling as ever to the general 
ic poem is so intelligible, and In detail | cor eannot well be'denied, for, despite 
of workmanship is an amalgam of the 1 the “advance” in musical culture and 
sonata, variation, and rondo forms of | | Waorstanding, the work sounds as 
absolute music, the composer is purely | queer today a®-ti did in 1901. 


ramme writer in the shape of his : rehestral structure, 
iil their development and harmonic | Wigeuage> « ~ woth hand in working 
treatment, and in his use of the varied andar & 


inations of the different instru- 
peeeeolor. of a Serf oka Ryka en. aan, there is so much is cas 
ss Ae tad eS music: nothing dissenant and inharmonic woven pe 
. dire haf explains the disson- | the ‘‘tnelodies’’ that the ear adanannagtad 
A la which he indulges, but that the | is assailed with sounds moe. = 
programme is never outside the powers | competency among the perior Seiesines 
of music is proved by the transparent | And yet here and there are 


‘|and prodigious wor - 
peng agian Pghie yee ae will be away | ing! arora out of rremmagarwns acoecc 
ists on. this fete ert he: Gadde fake. | has served for what technicians calt the 
witsch in Washkinaton, New York and |‘ development section’’ we come, firm on 


Brooklyn; Emil Sauer in New York, |our feet, the hero theme triumphantly 


Mme Rappold in Philadelphia; 


An : Mme hurled out by the brass in the primary 
ae epee. in Baltimore. The prin- tonality of the piece, and the ‘‘fecnniie 
orehestral works to be performed | ylation” begins, called by Strauss ‘The 


will be the “Scheherazade,’”’ a i ’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: Strauss’ “Bin a Hero’s Works of Peuce.” And what are 
they? Why, ‘Don Juan,” “Don 


denleben’’ and Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pa- 
Quixote,” “Traum durch die Dam-. 


en. symphony. Miss Emmy Destinn 
of the Metropolitan opera company will qmerung,” by Richard Strauss! This new) 
material is introduced with consummate 


be the soloist at the next concerts here. 
skill. But of what avail the simple life? 
SYMPHONY REHEARSAL ||stiu the world is scornful. Existence is 
a delusion. And now comes one of the 
: oo | »» | most wonderful passages of the whole 
Richard Strauss A» Hero Life” | tone poem. In the throes of a dim- 
Given for the Second Time in |/@ished seventh chord, while the strings 
i rush up and down a sizzling chromatic 
Boston iscale, the whole orchestra shudders. Is 

Poot BY OLIN DOWNES 


Tisar Saree revulsion, world-weariness? Does the) 
-. 9¢ 5 phero say, with Lenau’s Don Juan, though | 
| Richard Strauss’ great tone poem / for | from a different point of view, 
orchestra, ‘‘A Hero Life,’’ was given | hausted is the fuel, and on the hearth 
performance for the second time in Bos- ||the cold is fiercely cruel?” But this 
ton yesterday afternoon at the seventh passes. Noble pages follow. Music of con-' 
Symphony rehearsal of the season. templation and sonorous majesty. The 
“Ein Heldenleben” was first heard in | Hero dies, and a magnificent E flat chord 
this city when Mr. Gericke was here in | accompanies his passing. | 
: in It Pa then difficult for the ma-':/ Works such as this should be heard 
: lly expresse y o earers to form any. opinions || oftener than twice within seven years, 
clearness with which one grasps the melodic pn nasa ge nagitrend 2 ‘mead of the work. Strauss was quite new coe can only record impressions now. 
meaning of the music. Only in teri ede and appeal ng hae ‘cen gnomente, ;| to us seven short years ago. He wrote | The world moves swiftly. The music was 
tion is there any @pscurity—the “Hero’s tunes.” But brief are ae delight music which seemed, and seems, to the | surprisingly clear yesterday, -It is ab- 
Works of Peace.” It is a fine piece of the composer apparently tak ns a panne _ more conservative of the passing gener- | solutely symphonic in texture. Strauss’ 
modern polyphonic writing, but it seems in introducing cross harmonies, of his ation, too complicated to retain either | canvas is large to the point of vr wieldi- 
to me that the music does not explain modulations or some other form beauty or intelHgibility. ness. He fills it with great masses and 
itself. The references to the composer’s musical fancy. sa Ne The hero stands on his own feet. Per- |a multiplicity of detail, though these de- 
previous works are, no doubt, a clue, but The bigness of the GOEAPOs®’ o i | ae there is a touch of the flamboyant | tails are kept in place, and the architec- 
the whole thing as a mood picture is not universally recognized, but its value onl he him, yet he elicits your unwilling | ture is designed in broad, big lines, He 
clear. I fancy Richard Strauss here’ and probably will be for years, ete pee ee and the opening section,'|handles his material with freedom, but 
meant ito describe a purely subjective ous proposition. Mr Dee ay a | ae c portrays the individual, is splen- ‘he keeps well within the tenets of the 
. intellectual subtlety which band showed it was no childs Pt. » Vigorous, soundly constructed music. | form perfected by Beethoven, Yet, with 
idea of an inte interpret this hero life accordins ~~ The second division, “The Hero’ his, the ‘“‘Heldenleben’”’ seems at .a 
eannot get itself clearly expressed in {tho Strauss idea; but all the multiplex | [ mies’’—the My n, @ fiero’s Ene-j all this, e e ne 
music. “A Hero’s Life” has a musical difficulties of the work were splendidly | | earl aes Af who mock and gibe andjsecond hearing swollen, elephantine and 
| because it has a psychological form. surmounted, and evidently to the satis © great man—is a masterpiece | curiously out of perspective in spots. 
“it | 
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of malicious irony. It would not have 


What a monstrous effusion it is! You 
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Bn | eden gan “Minerva out of the brow of Jove, 
, the orchestr: ceeds. The sternest purist. 


~ 


| of us all could not question its orderly de-) 


THE MOST NOTABLE, THUS FAR, oF | Vclopment, — tertile, 


tagonisms, but you can 
imaginative, potent, 
THE SERIES 


it by—this ebullient, overwhelming out-| 
pouring. And whether Strauss does, or 
does not, portray himself in what is! | 
‘generally considered the composer’s auto- | 
biography, the work is beyond peradven- 


aed Pe ge. _ 
— 


| everywhere sufficient in its abstract self, 
yet everywhere serving the concrete‘ pur- 
pose of the composer. The sternest. critic 
of programme music could no more resent. 
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ture the product of an egotism so sublime 
as to be its own excuse. | 

Of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s performance of 
“Tschaikowsky’s B-flat minor piano con- 
‘eerto, and of the Prelude and Liebestod 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” which brought 
‘the concert to an end, we will speak 


| ‘tomorrow. 


THE PASSING YEARS | 


- At the seventh Symphony concert of the' 
season Mr. Fiedler gave a rousing per- | 
formance of Strauss’ gigantic tone-poem, 
“Hin Heldenleben”’;.Mr. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, the Russian pianist, followed with 
an equally individual performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s gorgeous B flat minor 
concerto, and the concert came to an end 
with the mounting passion of the Prelude 
and Liebestod from. Wagner's ‘Tristan 
und Isolde.”’ 

We heard the “‘Heldenleben”’ for the 
first time in 1901, and it was a bewilder- 
ing sensation then. How times have 
changed! Strauss was setting the world 
awry with his apparently iconoclastic 
theories 15 vears ago, but how differently, 
even now, do we look upon him. lt was 
ever thus. Nature will pursue her way. 
Given, in the course of human develop- 
ment, the desire, 


‘bern to fulfil that need Given, 


| demands. 
credit belongs to Mr. Fiedler, 
/ner than 
How apparent it all was! 
peers have been otherwise? 


Tschaikowsky’s concerto, with all 


piece. Mr. 
tle, and he 
'eerto, though 


‘exhausted nerves. should 


There 


ben” with an appetite for more. Poake 


conscious or sub-con- 
scious, for a broader and more significant 
musical speech, and up rises the composer 
again, 
tlie composer, with his enormous demands 
ion the faculties and intellects, and be- 
ihold, we develop with astounding rapidity 
‘more highly sensitized ears to meet those 
No doubt a good part of the 
but the 
audience listened in a far different man- 
it did only seven years ago. 
How could it 


its 
barbaric splendor and opulent color, was 
‘robbed of its full effect by the preceding 
abrilowitsch was in fine fet- 
had his own idea of the con- 
it was of little avail to 
have | 
‘been a 20-minute intermission, for only | 
‘an Over-man may survive the ‘‘Heldenle- 


Conductor, Soloist and Play- 
_ ers Divide Evening’s 
Honors. 


y 
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REMARKABLE FOR 
THE ENTHUSIASM 
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Gabrilowitsch Congratulates the 


Orchestra and So Does 
Fiedler. 


| Saturday night’s Symphony concer! 
| was one of the most brillant of 

| season. It was remarkable for the en- 
| thusiasm that followed each number 
'Mr. Fiedler, the conductor; Ossip Ga- 
| brilowitsch, the. young Russian who 
| 

| 


Sr ' , | 


appeared as soloist, and the orchestra 
itself had a share of the applause. 
though Mr. Fiedler modestly his 
'to the orchestra. This happened at the 
lend of the performance of Richard 
| Strauss’ gigantic tone poem, “‘Iuin Hel- 
| denleben,” which had not been played 
at a Symphony concert for eight years. 
' Strauss is quoted as saying of “Hin 
Heldenleben”: ‘There is no need of a 
program. ,It is enough to know that 
‘there is a hero fighting his enemies. 
It was in this simple but strenuous 
spirit that Mr. Fiedler interpreted the 
work and the orchestra played it. The 
audience upplauded until the orchestra 
bad stood up twice to acknowledge the 
compliment—an unusual occurrence, — 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch chose the charming 


Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat minor. 
which by chance had its first perfor m- 
ance in Boston in 1875, with Von_ Bue 
low as soloist. The performance Batyr: 
day night was in the nature of wd hip are 
rivalry between pianist and orches br 
and at the close, while the audience 
was delivering its applause, there vil 
mutual congratulations. Mr. Ga $9 
owitsch shook hands not only with ye 
conductor, but with the concert Ott ite 
—and thus, by proxy, with the bh ha 
orchestra. Then nly cea himself } 
ell deserved. recalls. 5 
The concluding number was the avo 
lude and “Love Death’’ from bd dy ie 
“Tristan and Isolde,’’ also stirring!) 


, and artistically performed. 


gave 


nn er 
SN oo rn 


}| century. 


», 800d; but they may not stir some of us as 


| Strength, 


a OD A 


Strauss’s Tone-Poem, “A Hero’s Life,” for 
the First Time in Seven Years—The New 
and Strong Impressions That the Music 
.Made—Mr. Fiedler’s Ample Share in 
Them—Tschaikovski, with Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, and Wagner for the Rest of the 
Concert—The Interesting Contrasts of 
Power -! Yue 2% G08. 


On. ~~" Ns s 


The seventh Symphony Concert fulfilled 
yesterday afternoon the good fortune that 
presumably lurked in its number, and 
proved the most interesting and stirring, 
thus far, of the year. It began with 
Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘A Hero’s Life,’”’ re- 
vived for the first time in seven years and 
one of the pieces in which, and with good 
reason, Mr. Fiedler’s conducting is of wide 
and high reputation in Europe. It con- 
tinued with one of the few puissant and 
splendid piano concertos of the last half 
} Tschaikovski’s in B-flat minor, 
with Mr. Gabrilowitsch to play the piano 
part with a broader power and a more 
flery intensity than he has hitherto dis- 
closed here. It ended with the passionate 
prelude that Wagner wroie to his opera of 

Tristan and Isolde” and the transfigur- 
ing love-song in which he set her spirit 
free. From beginning to end, the music of 
the concert was charged and surcharged 
with passion of. idea, feeling and expres- 
Sion. It stretched to the utmost the tech- 
nical and the emotional resources of the 
orchestra and the conductor. It engrossed, 
enthralled—and exhausted—the listeners. 
Above all, in nature, if not in exact date, it 
was music of our own time, bone of vur 
bone, flesh of our flesh; in substance and 
in style, in thought and passion of the 
Beneration that heard and applauded it. 
The classics are the classics and they are 


that which we ourselves have wrought mu- 


Sically in the image of o 
ne gz ur own minds and 


' sniggerings 


the use to which Strauss has put it. He’ 
bids it vivify less an ideal hero than the 
| ideal of exalted and struggling heroism. 
| The orchestra proceeds; and steadily it is 
clothing the hero with new and clear traits. 
We learn the strength of his will, the ex- 
altation of ‘his purpose, the richness of his 
nature, The music assembles these heroic 
attributes, girds him with them and then 
} In climax proclaims ‘him fully armed to the 
world where he must battle. Strauss has 
seldom written with more vividness, | elo- 
quence and power. He has wrought his 
design and achieved his idea’ superbly and 
by wholly musical means worked and 
welded by a master of invention and de-— 
| velopment, of variety within unity, of poly- 
| phony and harmony, of rhythm and color. 
He has created in tones a hero, : | 
—tollows the ‘'tone-picture of the gibing, 
| Jabbering: malignant world into which 
' the hero strides. When “Hin Helden- 
leben’? was new we that listened prattled 
much of croaking bassoons, shrieking 
\ flutes, and of every snarling contrast or 
combination of instrumental timbres with 
_ which Strauss has given this world voice. 
» It squeaked and chattered and muttered 
yesterday afternoon, and no less came ! 
_the answering smile. But the mood of 
| the music and the mood of the listener 
changes when Strauss’ transforms the 
musical means by which Jhe has created 
his hero and makes them disclose him 
downcast with these things, rebellious 
at thent: The imaginative purpose of 
this music seemed now uppermost; its 
course was revealing another side of the 
hero’s spirit, to which these dissonant 
were but the vivid back- 
ground. The design of the whole tone- 
poem had advanced another stage; it was 
creating itself out of itself. The imag- 


| inative and the musical power of Strauss > 
| were interlaced to eloquence. | 


Then the orchestra, or rather almost a : 


| single instrument in it, the first violin, 
| again creates—the 
, woman fit to stir such a hero and to mate 


ideal woman, the 


with him. She springs to life in the solo 


passages that gradually disclose and de- 


viicoan tering of “A Hero’s Life’ is as | 
are ie ts creative and visualizing power 
hdr shorter introduction to ‘“Zara- 
donnie’ In sheer magnificence of pas- 
nei one vivifying tone, it may stand 
tele an Prachi Sweep of the final meas- |; 
bo eath and Transfiguration.’ In 
characterizing force, even such pas- 


Sages as those which delineate Don Quixote 


d 

a a excel it. The-orchestra begins, and 

atelte w measures the hero, the ideal hero, 
S into existence, panoplied in his 

lofty of. spirit, rejoicing in his 


. fine her. 


- rearing 


In the rest of the orchestra, the 
hero sees and hears; longing wakes in 
him and rises to passion. The. woman 
answers, kindles, gives herself in the 
poignant voice of the violin. The whole 
orchestra hymns the depth and the in- 
tensity of the heroic passion of the pair. | 
The mutterings of|the outer world fall 
away and are nearly still. Again the . 
tone-poem is evolving itself out of itself, 
its own design, achieving its 
own form, speaking with its own voice. 
It is as organic, as architectural, as in- 
terrelated and as adjusted in mass and 
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TIGHT BINDING 


detail, as” or lerly — QEy SLOP met 
pened its : 

‘1t ere the mos 
n is oan tae ideal figures:-to life, giving 
them deep emotions and voices of sub- 
limated beauty and lofty eloquence. 

The trumpets sound, muted and far; the 
‘march to war begins; the battle follows; the 
din hurtles: the foes are routed; the 
clamor dies; the chant of victory mounts. 
It was easy in the early days of ‘‘Hin Hel- 
denleben”. to call this battle piece a con- 
fused orgy of hideous sound, and the witty 
-Wuneker once put it into print in line after | 
line of warring and whirling consonants. It 
is no less ear-racking and nerve-racking 
‘today. Strauss, the realist, might have re-, 
torted that battles inevitably are things of 
hideous din and that he was bound to 8ug- 
gest them in no less ugly and clamorous 
music. But now that the listener antici- 
pates all this hurly-burly of dissonance, 
he instinctively makes it a background. 
Against this background he hears and sees 
the hero marching in his strength; catches 
his vision of the inspiring ideal woman, 
and out-of the reek and riot feels the 
chant of victory swell. Again, the poetic 
purport of the music and of the idea be- 
hind, its creative and visualizing power, 
the mighty march and unfolding of its de- 
sign come uppermost, and the details that 
seemed so momentous fuse into a mere 
background, under the energy of Strauss s 
imagination and expression of what are 
really the essential things. 

The point of repose follows, and who 
knew and who cared yesterday whether 
Strauss was quoting fragments from his 
other music and fusing them with each 
other and with the melodic ideas of “Ein 
Heldenleben”’ in almost superhuman strands 
of polyphony? ‘There is a passage, say the 
analysts, wherein he is plying simultan- 
eously twenty-three—or is it twenty-four ?— 
of these musical ideas. Neither the number 
nor the intricacy matters to the hearer. 

Strauss, with his cerebral energy and sub- 
tlety and polyphonic mastery and daring, 
has indeed written such: music, page upon 
page. He has not, however, forgotten that 
it must also be heard to emotional purpose; 
that it must summon and maintain a mood; 
and. that in this particular case it must 
continue to disclose nis here. Quotation or 
no quotation, feats or no feats of polyph- 
ony, it does accomplish these things. 
The hero brooding, the hero melancholy, 
the hero dreaming dreams and seeing: vis- 
ions lives_in the music, freighted with sad- 
ness and longing. And these things were 
clearer now than they: were when we listen- 
| ers leaped to each intricate ‘detail that we 
| beHeved we had discovered. ° 

Then ‘“‘The Passing of the Hero” ends 
and completes the tone-poem,. He has lived 
his life as an ideal figure; it has lived its 
life as organic music rising out. of itself, 
' making its own form, accomplishing its own 
ends. ‘The close is near. The hero recalls 
his life as in: long. vision ‘the music’ recalls 
itself. The purely musical ‘and the pureiy 
poetic content of ‘Ein Heldenleben’’ pass in 
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ed al nsfigured: epitome _ efore the 

ing ear and imagination... Slowly, 'in- 
“the «melody of the ideal 
woman but more distinct now—the mel- 
ody of the ideal the hero has sought and 
cherished. Upon it. the hero is translated. 
The death music is austerely brief and sim- 
ple, in its bare and solemn sorrow. The 
night and the silence out of which the hero 
seemed to spring in those impinging, vivid 
measures that brought him into the world 
close again upon him. 


Such seemed ‘Ein Heldenleben” yester- 
day, and it owed many of its new aspects, 
and not a little of its new power and elo- 
quence to Mr. Fiedler’s reading of it. Un- 
doubtedly nowadays we hear Strauss’s 
music more clearly and truly for what it 
is than we did when it was the sensation of 


the hour ten years ago, and we do so inf 


part because our conductors themselves take 
it less sensationally. 
were in custom bound to intensify every 
snigger and squall of “‘the hero’s detract- 
ors,’’ to heap a Pelion ot din upon an Ossa 
of dissonance in the battle-piece, and to 
emphasize unusual or intricate detail from 
beginning to end. 


true spirit. Musical and poetic ideas van- 


ished in what Strauss had designed merely — 
as backgrounds; large conceptions and large§ 


fulfilment of them became mere strands of 
superhuman ‘polyphony and purple patches 
of instrumentation; the tone-poem proceed- 
ed in bits. rather than mounted and ex- 


panded. into an’ organic whole: while pe-§ 


dantically insistent detail bid noble 
architecture that carried it. 

Mr. Fiedler counted the jabber of the 
adversaries and the din of the stricken 
field but as background for the large poetic 
ideas, the musically living figures that 
moved against them. He turned polyphony 
into passionate eloquence. 


the 


He wove detail of all sorts into 


Above all, as his performance of Tschai- 
kovski’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony foreshad- 
owed, he comprehended the vast design, the 
mighty evolution, the grandeur, the power 
of the whole tone-poem. It. rose, under 
his hand, as Strauss would have it rise, 
creating itself, solid of substance, massive 
of form, vivid of image, passionately elo- 
quent and vital always. He carried the 
music to its true nobility; he sustained i! 
at its true grandeur. He kept its exalta- 
tion of idea, of feeling, of utterance. He 
caught its epic stride. The weight 0 
thought, the intensity of passion, tne 
beauty and tthe power of the musi 
each spoke in his reading. Through th 
tonal magnificence of .the orchestra thé: 
spoke only the more eloquently. The per 
formance as well as the music had its cre 
ative force. 

A piano concerto may de’ a. small thin 
after such a tone-poem, but Tschalkovs*™ 


In those days they | flags, 


Such methods hid thef 
larger aspects of the music and killed its 


He made feats® 
of instrumentation alive with meaning and 
| feeling. 
the huge and splendid web of the whole. 
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to the concerto in B-flat ‘n 3 


beginning of’ most other modern concertos 
as the opening’ of ‘Kin Heldenleben” ‘is ‘to 
that of many ‘a‘'toné-poem:’’ . Again, -the 
music was vital with power and eloquence. 
It created itself, it ‘wrought ‘passionate. and 


poetic mood:. It. had breadth: ahd ‘stride. 


Then through’ the concerto, after the: dia- 
tonic sweep of Strauss,’ éame and »went ‘the 


finer chromatic intensities of Tschaikovski. 
Writing as he was to no‘kindling pro- 


gramme, writing, ‘as he confessed; in partial’ |’ 


| subjection to. his’ chosen instrument, he 
_ keeps a noble and fiery ardor, that sets the 
| music glowing with beauty and tingling 

with energy of idea and expression, The 

beauty in the. changeful Russian has: its 
| moments of softness, its intervals 
its rlot of high spirits, put it° is always a 
Vivid and vital beauty. ~The energy never 
It makes form pliant and expres- 
Sive; it gives the piano a spontaneous voice: 
it carries the concerto forward and upward, 
as though a composer were actually writing 
such a piece. from sheer creative impulse. 
Tschaikovski has ‘much to Say that is rare 


in the dry and perfunctory or the stirring | 
He | 


and perverse ‘concertos of our time. 
Says it with an eagerness and an intensity 
that make and keep the concerto a living 
form. And Mr. Gabrilowitsch played it 
with an understanding, a power and a large 
and deep eloquence that were Ike to Mr. 
Fiedler’s with the tone-poem., The intro- 
duction cameé as a passionate declamation | 
the allegro was all changeful fire, now 
bright and hot and then soft and warm: the 
cradle song of the slow movement held its 
Simple charm, and in the finale - wild, 


high spirits danced and: raced ‘to the 
breathless close. 


a eee 


And Wagner ended the 
Still another sort of power, 
wrought his ideal and heroic figures striv-. 
ing in an epic world of: tones. 
kovski had filled a classic 
Vitality and eloquence, 
and a beauty of sound in itself. 
In turn, now wrought into tones human. 
passions intoxicating and exalting, tortur- 
ing and desolating human beings 
in the bonds of love and fate and a 
The eloquence of the prelude to ‘*Tristan’’ 
seemed _more’ human than is. either 
Strauss’s or Tschaikovski’s; the voice’. of 
Isolde's. final love song, though there was 
ho Isolde but only an orchestra, seemed -a | 


more human and poignant voice | 
diant strings—and how eine “ind 


concert 


Tschali- | 
form with new | 
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‘minor is ‘to. the 


of gayety, | 


music ably performed. 
the music, and not. once did | most unconsciously it is inclined to _take 
ncerto! the concerts for granted and to assume 
that orchestra and conductor are as sure 
| of its interest and approval. 
ever, are only men. 


with | bringing different pieces 
Strauss had| and 


eath.| more meeting of a fresh test. 


we . poh eat wa ren. ~ : * . lan dS bd pe 


THE NEW STRAUSS AND THE OLD 
WAGNER 


“A Hero’s Life” and the Prelude to “Tris 


tan” as Mr. Fiedler Played Them, and 
the Comparison That His Ways with 
Them Suggested—The Lekeu Club Gives 
Its First Concert—Mr. Mahler Conducts 
in Concert for the First Time in America 
—A Novel of Hardy on a Dorset Stage— 
“The Trumpet-Major’ Played—Local 
Musical News—The Double Travesty 
That “Joe” Weber Brings Here—The Cast 
for “The Pipe of Desire?—Mr. Hadley’s 


“Salome” in New York : oy 
tt | » 300 t90S 

Mr. Fiedler had his just reward at the 
Symphony Concert of Saturday. ’ His au- 
dience not only listened to ‘‘A Hero’s Life”’ 
with absorbed and unwearying interest, as 
indeed had the hearers of Friday after- 
noon, but at the end they applauded the 


ritry 


| conductor and his men long and ardently. 
|All this was the more significant because 
the public of the Symphony Concerts is a 
little careless of applause. t 
to them as it were; 
sees the same orchestra and the same con- 
ductor before it, and the same faces around 
| ; The piano. was no solo: it. 
| Instrument for display, but the character- | 
| istic voice of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch forget that the co 


_ had Substance, design and form, with all its | 
| ardors of mood and speech, 


is go used 


week after week, it 


Week after week, it hears interesting 
Inevitably and al- 


They, how-. 
Each week they~are 
to performance 
to the utmost of their ability, They 


| know that the same audiences are listen- 
ing; and for. that very reason, they are 


the more eager to please and to stir them 
His was a passion | anew. 


The audible token that they have | 


Wagner, |“gained their ends its applause, and hearing | 
it, they go with the more confidence and | 


zest to their next task. 
caught take 


What the listeners — 
for granted seems to them only one 
With the 


audience, applause is the token of a pleas- 
. ure that has just ended. To conductor and 
to players it is rather a spur to make the 
next pleasure the fuller and keener. 


Certainly the two performances . of 


Strauss’s tone-poem deserved all the ap- 
plause that they: received, and they sug- 
. Sested that his music 
“ same fortune here 
Waegner’s music-dramas. 


first, for example, at the hands of the Ger- 
mans who sought 


is to undergo the 
in America as befell 
We heard them 


in particular power. 
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jies at their best, Then came performances 
of the music-dramas with international 
Casts, and the goal was beauty and finesse 
fas well as power and sweep. In similar 
fashion, when we in America first heard 
$trauss’s tone-poems, the chief aim of 


those who performed them seemed often the — 


disclosing of the ruder, the unusual, the 
more superficial qualities ofthe music, while 
its recurring beauty, its truly poetic passion 
and its subtier qualities of psychological 
Insight and expression went too little heed- 
ed. We heard so much of the wonders of 
$Strauss’s polyphony and instrumentation 
“that we forget the mastery of musical de- 
sign and of musical form, in the freer and 
the less academic sense, which these mar- 
vels served. | 

As a new generation of finer and more 
discriminating singing-actors came to Wag- 
ner’s operas in tne days of Mr. de Reszke 
and Miss Ternina, so a new generation of 
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the lov re; a that s ends - ‘ah 

eadily upward and upward in broad 
waves of esctasy; that breaks and de- 
scends again, makes the murmuring 
transition to Isolde’s song. and then 
sweeps it upward to swelling climax 


' 
i 


and luminous ecstasy. Not so, the newer 


and neurotic way that makes the music 
of the passion of the lovers almost 
wrench itself from the doom that fate 


| has prepared for them; that gives each 


phrase, almost each measure, of the 
ascending love music its nervous and 


' quivering thrill; that makes the climax 


of the prelude a single moment of tremu- 
lous ecstasy; that makes Isolde’s love- 
song twilit and shadowy, sad and tender, 
the low, soft speech of her own spirit to 
Tristan’s, the sublimated voice of their 
passion, and no mighty proclamation that 
“Love is stronger than Death.” The new 
way Mr. Mahler brought to us last 
spring, Mr. Fiedler overwhelmed it with 
the old. 
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rait’ in tones describes his own Gee? 
d ° rifies them, holds uae his @n« 
mies. to scorn, introduces his wife fo. 
inspection, and at last, tired of ‘the. 
world, leaves it to find comfort in om- 
phalic contemplation and the inevitable 
approach of death, In like manner Walt 
hitman was accused of prodigious 
egoism because he began “Leaves of 
Grass”: “I celebrate myself’’; but Whit. 
man added: “And what I asstime you 
Bhall assume, for every atom belong- 
ing to me as good belongs to you.’ 


- we 


Satie 


Strauss’ Tone-Poem seg | Hero livery man is a hero to himself, if not 


to his valet. Every man has his aspira- 


: rT | . tions, and the majority ha thei 
| Life, Is Performed with episodes, The humblest has’ Hie onemient 


| Great Effect. 
NEW STRENGTH AND 


| | BEAUTY DISCLOSED 


and he might say. with Strauss’ hero 
and the young man in “Maud”: 


Be mine a_philosopher’s life in the quiet 
woodland ways, 
if I cannot be gay let a passionless 
‘ peace be my lot, 
/ Far off from the clamor of llars belied in the 
hubbub of lies: 
From the long-neck’d geese of the world that 
ee are ever hissing dispraise, 
Because their natures are litile. and, whether 
he heed it or not. 
Where each man walks with his head in a 


W here 


——— 


conductors may be coming to Strauss’s tone-. 
poems. Take, for example, Mr. Fiedler’s 
two performances of “Ein Heldenleben.”’ 
The clearest impressions of them were the 
fashion in which he and the orchestra reared 
the large structure of Strauss’s tone-poem 
and steadily disclosed its musical and its 
‘psychological architecture; the luminous ad- 
justment of backgrounds and the penetrat- 
ing proportioning of details; and the inces- 
sant emphasis of the beauty and the poetic 
quality of the music and not of what is 


cloud of poisonous flies. 

And is a battle scene not a legitimate 
Subject for musical treatment? How 
tjnany composers have thought otherwise 
from Clement Jannequin of the 16th cen- 
tury, who in his ‘‘Defaite des Suisses a 
: F la journee de Marignan”’ attempted to 

imitate in vocal music fifes, drums, 
bugles, the thunder of cannon and the 
crack of musketry? 

How small, how contemptible these 
objections seem in the presence of .a 
master work! Let us be thankful for 
Strauss, his genius, his audacity! What 


Poetic Piano Playing by Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch in Concerto 
of Tsehaikowsky. 


As Tschaikowsky’s concerto was played 
. again by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, it was national : 
flavor that came uppermost. It permeate: 
both performer and performance. The 
piece took on the cj.aracter of the ideal 
concerto; it was as if soloist and orchestra | 
had united in a free improvisation. It was | 
true that for the first few minutes the 
reminiscences of elder concertos flitted 
across the hearing, shadowy reminders of 
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pesc'4 By PHILIP HALE.) 
The program of the seventh Symphonv ~ 
eoncert, Mr, Fiedler conductor. given 
last night in Symphony Hall, with the 
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merely big or merely unusual in it. The 
tone-poem rose under IIr. Fiedler’s hand 
as the vast and organic musical design that 
it is. He saw the end from the beginning 
no less truly than did Strauss. He per- 
ceived how intrinsically symphonic the music 
is. He made it rear itself from the intro- 
duction that unfolds the hero and his mate 
through the exposition and the free fantasia 
of the middle sections, to the coda that is 
at once the apotheosis of the Hero and a 
musical summary of all that has gone be- 
fore. So he made the piece like to a vast 
Symphony, and into the mighty web of it 
he wrought each strand of detail and decor- 
ation. He did not mistake backgrounds for 
foregrounds in the section of the battle and 
tae adversaries; he did not hide the wood 
with the trees in the section of the hero’s 
memories. Above all, he disclosed very fully 
the passionate beauty, the truly poetic char- 
acterization of the hero’s wooing; the loftier 
‘and deeper beauty of the hero’s visions; the 
‘poignant tenderness of his musings and the 
‘glory of the mighty and serene close that 
mounts like the opening of some _ tonal 
heaven to the final and encompassing chord. 
‘To do these things as Mr. Fiedler did them 
ts almost to re-create Strauss and at last 
in his own true image. 


* On the other hand, if Mr. Fiedler 
sought a new way with Strauss, he 
F Song ed obediently in the old with the 
Prélude to “Tristan” and Isolde’s love- 
#ong. Dutifully he followed the. old 


Lizst in cascades of chromaties, ot 
Beethoven’s concertos in thunderous triple 
chords sunded alternately by orchestra and 


piano, of Chopin in arabesques which wove 
their patterns from bass to treb e—inclin- 
‘ing one, if not to sympathy at least to 


tolerance for the savage Nicholas Ruben- 
stein, so prone to lay his index finger on 
‘borrowings.’ But as the movement pro- 
gressed, these fell away and vanished al- 
together, leaving only the ‘music of the 
fiery Slav played in no less fiery mood—a 
concerto which has no more the laborious 
piecing together of symphonic orchestration 
and feathery keyboard rhythms, but a 
fusion of instruments out of which emerged 
the distinct outlines of the plan, with that 
unity which sees the end from the be- 
ginning. The concerto gives us three Rus- 
sians, the symphonic, the romantic and the 
nationalist> Mr. Gabrilowitsch was a 
scholarly symphonist on the somewhat un- 
certain footing of the first movement; his 


musings in the Andantino were becomingly 


individual, but.the national consciouness 
dominated the whole performance and 
found its true utterance in the furious 
career of the Slavic finale. 


assistance of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pian-b 


ist, was as follows: 


. Strauss 
schaikowsky 
and “Love Death.’’ from ‘‘Tris- 

SRD RE SOOM ois ok ORL aa ck ee cau, 

Strauss’ colossal tone-poem was played 
here for the first time seven years ago, 
and it had not been heard here since 
until last night. It needs eight horns. 
Hor four or five years after the first 
performance the orchestra was not thus 
eguipped. 


Objections have heen urged against 


this composition even by those who 
were not born to hate Richard Strauss 
@nd look upon him 
music, 


thus his autobiography. Some find the 
battle scene too much for their nerves. 
Others like little of tha music and they 
apply to it a Hst of adjectives as ‘“‘ab- 
hormal, eccentric, morbid. complicated, 
Violent, delirious, grotesque swagger- 


ing, strutting, flamboyant, noisy, wildly | 


Jagged,” and thus they recall Rabelais 
with his strings of epithets. There is 
no need of referring to those who ob- 
ject to nearly all of Strauss’ music be- 
cause, as thay say, he is unduly fond 
Of pecuniary gain and once was guilty 
of the atrocious crime of giving a con- 
cert in a department store. Yet these 


Objectors are eminently serious persons | 
and have much to say about purity in| 


art, 


Is this poem an autobiography? All | 


music that is worth while is autobio- 
et ih in a. way. But it is said that 


trauss arrogantly paints his own por-| continues it or supprements (It, 


co oe oe o Wagner , 


K as antichrist in, 
; Home protest against the mon- | 
Strous egoism of the man in writing | 


1a -vold there would be in the concert 
world today if his tone-poems had never 
been written. 


to 


( It is true, however, that the in- 
spiration of the greatest is never 
plenary. Both Aeschylus and Shake- 


S&peare wrote bombastic pages. Beet- 
hoven had his pot-boilers, Wagner 
his seenes of intolerable dulness. 
.The weaknesses of Strauss are not}! 
hard to seek. His themes themselves | 
“are sometimes without marked dis- | 
tinction, if at other times they are | 
. Superbly heroic or -of ravishing 
| beauty. There are undoubtedly pas- | 
sages in his later works that are ef-! 
fective chiefly on paper. Yet hgeke-fl 
enters the all important subject of | 
appreciative and skilful interpreta- | 
tion. A conductor may be a sound 
musician, painstaking, an orthodox 
. citizen, and yet make little out of 
' the music of Richard Strauss, 


OE A 


| Mr. Fiedler’s interpretation of  ‘tA} 
| Hero Life’ was highly romantic and po- 


etic. It was at the same time analytical, 
.4n that the structure of the work was 
| clearly revealed. And what a work it is! 
, It is easy to say that this section and 
‘that section are the most remarkable— 
the truly heroie opening, the wonderful 
| Jove music after the woman has. put 
| aside her coquetry as she would take off 
ka garmeni, the serene music of contem- 
plation, music that is worthy of- Bee- 
| t¢hoven in his supreme moments of rapt 
| meditation, music that is filled with the 
| peace that passeth understanding; it is 
' easy to prefer this or that section, I 
say, yet how the work is knit together, 
‘how one section depends on ppt 
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ced or hinted t. Ho tly they are | 
. ‘the fabric! RENE 'S 
is ioneatag Bg 3 battle scene, GischEa amt 
the objectors say. The clashing disso- 
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HOw his appredidtion. - Not Fhe» rm 
ee ani lS ern ha Bae sigh coe DP Ue Dew La} eek me) I? 
thuSiastic*of his. nan: ‘ers’ were the mem- 
bers of the big orchestra. 

The hall’ was crowded’ when Max Fied- 


j ler-walked upon the stage and took up 
e din disturb them, What} : 
nada the gentlemen have? Echoes of a ] his ‘baton, 


? mething sandpapered and | 
be Hy rit fabrict form, with BENOOENEY 
flowing contrapuntal devices? If weit? 
to have a pattie insane. let us no 2 

Z 4 
s, agate is to be thanked heartily } 
both for giving the opportunity 7 Near. 
ing this tone-poem again and for the 
magnificence of the performance, 


Nor did the concerto of Tschaikowsky 
suffer by coming after .the music of 
Strauss. Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave a 


erformance ot 

ee ca he was assisted eloquently by 
the orchestra. Mr, Gabrilowitsch has 
gained steadily since he first came ir 
a young man eight years ago, SO came 
he can now be reckoned among the Sp 
Hie has passed through the stages tha 
nearly all must pass: at first a fab 
tuoso rejoicing in his youth oe 
strength; then the pianist striving a ter 
the true authority that does no come 
from force and brilliance, and, in the 
endeavor to gain this, erring on. the 
other side and being a little didactic, a. 
little dry; at last he has both the ro- 
mantic spirit and the mental compre- 
hension and grasp of the mature mu- 
sician, the complete and rounded artist. 
His performance last nignt was admir- 
able in every way. The spontaneous: 
and long continued applause of the 
audience was richly deserved by him. | 

An effective reading of the familiar 
music from “Tristan and Isolde end- 
ed the most brilliant concert of the 

t season. 

vi where will be no concerts this week. 
The orchestral pieces of the concerts 
of Dec. 11 and 12 will be Norden’s 
“Kaleidoskop: Theme and Variations 
(first time in Boston); Debussy’s 
“Nocturnes” (first time at these con- 
certs) and the overture _to “Der 
Freischuetz.” Miss Emmy Destinn of 
the Roval Opera House, Berlin, and 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, will be the soloist. 


RUSSIAN PIANIST 
AT THE SYMPHONY 


: WW 1G OF 
Torrent. of Applause Greets 


Work of Gabrilowitsch 
; at Concert, 


_ Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, 
was the drawing card last evening at the 
Symphony concert. He faced « splendid 
audience, captivated them with his charm, 
gtace and brilliancy, and was repaid with 
| rrential applause. Five different. times 
Hi@-was called to the tront of the stnge to 


ivided into three sections. 
\d.tion of the aadante and piano, as well! 


‘as the spirited playing in the livelier pas- | 


the piano Ol. 


und Isoldie.’’ 


; 


Mr, Gabrilowitsch appeared after the 
intermnission. He played Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto No. 1 in B flat minor. It is at- 


After the econ- 


clusion of each the audience manifested 
its warmest approval, The delicate ren-| 


| 


sages in the second section, were especially , 
captivating. | 

‘Beautirul! Beautiful!’ exclaimed many | 
music lovers audibly after the pianist had 
concluded and the storm of applause was 


The program concluded with-the pre- 
and “Love Death” form “Tristan | 
It was a fitting and finely | 
executed finish to one of the most enjoy- 
able concerts of the season, 
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MUSICAL. EVENTS 


ICHARD STRAUSS’ monu- 
mental tone-poem, “Hin Hel- 
denelben,”’’ will be the offer- 
ing on next week's sym- 
phony programme. This 
great work, which is sup- 

posed to embody Strauss’ idea of his 
own tumuultous musical career, has 
appeared only once on Symphony pro- 
grammes, having been played under 


Mr. Gericke on Dec. 6 and i=*7, 
| 1901—just short of eight years ago. 

It is an interesting fact that Paur 
gave it in New York that season four 
times at two different pairs of Phil- 
harmonic concerts. In the same sea- 
son Mr. Gericke played it in Boston, 
he played it in New York with great 
success. 

It will be particularly interesting to 
hear Mr. Fiedler’s interpretation, of the 
Strauss tone-poem, for he is regarded 
as a specialist on Stratss’ music. In 
sharp contrast with this work of Strauss 
will be the other. orchestral numf®r, the 
Prelude and Liebestod from ‘‘Tristan 
and Isolde.’’ This very popular exterpt 
from Wagner’s great love drama has not 
been heard at a symphony concert in 
several years. J 

The soloist will be Gabrilowitsch, the 
Russian pianist, who appears aftér an 
absence of two years. He will play 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto No. 1 in B-flat 
minor. 
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Mr. Ossip Gapbrilo- 
witsch, the Russian pianist, followed with 
an equally individual performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s gorgeous B flat minor 
concerto, and the concert came to an end 
with the mounting passion of the Prelude 
and Liebestod from Wagner’s “Tristan 
und Isolde.”’ 

We heard the “Heldenleben” for the 
first time in 1901, and it was a bewilder- 
ing sensation then. How times have 
changed! Strauss was setting the world 
awry with his apparently iconoclastic 
theories 15 years ago, but how differently, 
even now, do we look upon him. It was 
ever thus. Nature will. pursue “her way. 
Given, in the course of. human develop- 
ment, 
scious, for a broader and more significant 
musical speech, and up rises the composer 
bern to fulfil that need Given, again, 
the composer, with his enormous demands 
on the faculties and intellects, and be- 


hold, we develop with astounding rapidity 


more highly sensitized ears to meet those 
No doubt a good part of the 
Mr, Fiedler, but the 
audience listened in a far different man- 


jner than it did only seven years ago. | 
|tiow apparent it all was! 
,ever have been otherwise? 


How could it 


Tschaikowsky’s concerto, with all its 


piece. Mr. —abrilowitsch was in fine fet- 
tle, and he had his own idea of the con- 
certo, though it was of little avail to 
There 
been a 20-minute intermission, for only 
an Over-man may survive the “Helde’.j>- 
ben” with an appetite for more, 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


= bs] ICHARD STRAUSS’ monu- 

#' mental tone-poem, ‘Hin Hel- 
denelben,’’ will be the offor- 
ing on next week's sym- 
phony programme. 
great work, which is sup- 
to embody Strauss’ idea of his 
has 
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posed 
own tumuultous musical career, 
appeared only once on: Symphony pro- 


grammes, having been played under 


Mr. Gericke on Deo. 6 and 4%, 
1901—just short of eight years ago. 

It is an 
Bave it in New York that season four 
times at two different pairs” of Phil- 
harmonic concerts.. In the same seae@ 
son Mr. Gericke played it in Boston 
he played it in New York with great 
success, | Ax 

It. will be particularly interesting to 
hear Mr, Fiedler’s interpretation. of tha 
Strauss tone-poem, 
a8 a specialist on Strauss’ mus 
sharp contrast with this work of 


trauss 
will be the other orchestral num 
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he first concert of the Longy Club 
will ven in Potter’s Hall this evens 
ing. The concert gains great interest 
from the fact that Mr. Fielder, *he con 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra, will 
appear as the assisting artist. 


The first Pension Fund Concert of <he 
present year will be given in ymphony 
' Mall on. Suday evening, Dae. 1. My, 
Fielder has arranged a - pr sramme 
which promises much in the way of in| 

teresting music. | i 
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barbaric splendor and opulent color, was NMe@. 
‘robbed of its full effect by the preceding 


C TRILOGY, ‘‘Wallenstein.’’ 
should have.ime.) 


in A major for PIANO. 


interesting fact that Paur t 
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RUS from the New 


G WHEEL.’’ 


» Original Theme and Variations 
ES: “‘Clouds,”’ ‘‘Festivities 


for Orchestra, op. 30. 
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(First time at these concerts. ) 


Programme. 
SENTA’S BALLAD from ‘““The Flying Dutchman.” 
OVERTURE to the opera ‘‘Die Freischiitz.”’ 


‘‘Sirens.’’ (with a FEMALE CHO 
England Conservatory of Music.) 
SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 


(First time in Boston.) 
a) ‘“THE SIGN Post.” 


THREE NOCTURN 


“KALEIDOSCOPE 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


ASON 


6b) ““GERTRUDE AT THE SPINNIN 
c) ““ERLKING.”’ 


~ 
J 


VII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, AT 8 P.M. 


kk 
Soloist 
Miss EMMY DESTINN. 


Of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York. 


Symphony Hall. 


S 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


) 


WAGNER 
DEBUSSY 
SCHUBERT 
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Another Programme of Fotable Music— - 


Noren’s “Kaleidoscope” for the First Time 


and Debussy’s “Nocturnes” to New Hear- | 


ing—Miss Destinn and Her Singing—Miss 


Duncan Dances Again—Musical News / 


Laan . a ee, [23 i9p 

Mr. Fiedler likes a programme th as- 
sembles striking pieces each jn its kind. He 
likes no less to have the contrasts between 
them keen and clear. He is fain to make 
each coneert as exciting as he may, and 
yesterday in all three respects he suc- 
ceeded to admiration. The three orchestral 
numbers were Noren’s new variations, ‘‘The 
Kaleidoscope,’’ for large invention, imagi- 
nation and utterance, and for a kind of 
solid brilliance that was truly German; 
Debussy’s ‘‘Nocturnes’” for endless subtlety, 
delicacy and felicity of rare idea and rare 
expression, and Weber’s overture to his 
opera ‘‘Der Freischtitz’’ for what much 
repetition has almost turned into passion- 
ate commonplace. Between these orches- 
tral pieces, Miss Emmy Destinn of the 


Metropolitan appearing here for the first . 


time sang Senta’s ballad. from “The Fly- 


ing Dutchman”’ and three familiar songs— | 
“The Guide Post,’ “Gretchen Spinning’’ 


and “*‘The Erl-King’’—from Schubert as a 
dramatic singer of warm and sensitive un- 


derstanding and of vital and communicating | 


tones may sing them. Moreover, in the | 
third of Debussy’s ‘‘Nocturnes’”’ a choir of 
thirty-two of the advanced pupils of the | 
New England Conservatory sang the word-_ 
less song of the sirens. Mr. Chadwick him- | 
self had trained them in the difficult music 
and not only to its exacting demands of | 
accuracy but to the quality of tone that 
ii asks. From beginning to end, thus the | 
music and the performance made as re- 
markable a concert as that of a fortnight 
ago. 

Noren’s Variations are cause for wonder 
at his long ohscurity. At least twenty 
years of his wo¥king life he has spent as a 
teacher of music and aS a composer : 

| 


_mMinor pieces, Then suddenly he has 
| emerged with the unusual, the striking, the 


highly individual ‘‘Kaleidoscope,’”’ and for- 
tuitous litigation over it proved another 
stroke of kindly fate. A theme and varia- | 
tions, with a fugue or a double fugue for | 
ending, are one of the most prosaic and | 
academic forms of absolute music. Two' 
centuries of composers have worried and 
sterilized the form, even as they have the 
themes that they chose for their exercise in 
it. The more therefore does it tempt some 
composers of a third century, who set the 
expressive and the delineative quality of 
their music above all else. Strauss, to cite 
an extreme example, wrought his tonal 
characterization of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza and his panorama of tone-pictures of 
their adventures into the form of a theme 


and variations, and made the music marvel- 
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the energy, the fertility, the nervousness of 
his expression within the limits of music 
that has no other end than its own signifi- 
cant qualities, } 
Now Noren, even though ‘The Kaleido- 
scope’”’ may prove only a remarkable tour 
de force, takes his place between Strauss 
and Reger in this modernizing of an aca- 
demic form. He has devised eleven varia- 


“tions upon his theme; or more probably he 


designed the scheme of the eleven and then 
sought long for the theme that would 
breed them. Each variation has its individ- 
uality of mood and suggestion. -Hach he 
would have persuasively atmospheric, +A 
title gives the clew—‘‘In the Cathedral’: {A 


’ Funeral March,” ‘From Olden Days,” 


‘“‘Humor”’ and so forth to a Mazurka, a 
Slav Dance or such a purely musical title 
as Canon. ‘The clew is more than sufficient 
hint. The music in every variation achieves 
the suggestion that the composer would im- 


part and leads the hearer into its mood and 
atmosphere. Various indeed are these sug- 


gestions, but Noren accomplishes each with 
tlmost equal pregnancy and skill. And he 
gains all this by wholly unforced and un- 
obtrusive means. His variations spring 
readily from his chosen theme; each Is ad- 
mirably lucid in itself and its relation to 
the generating melody. He develops each 
with no less admirable fertility of invention 
and deference for form. His harmonies, his 
instrumentation, his every means to give 
color to his music are as resourceful and as 
adept. He ends with a double fugue that 
the Strauss of the ‘‘Domestica’’ might envy 


and that Reger might applaud. And while. 


Noren is racing through it, while he is pil- 
ing climax upon climax, the music is as 
vivid of the suggestion he would have it 
carry. Out of ‘‘Heldenleben’’ come the 
voices of the ‘adversaries’ ’of progress in 
music, the carpers and the mockers. They 
buzz about Noren’s theme, and then it beats 
them down in as glorious a tonal fight as a 
fugue has brought in many a day. It is the 
symbol of the progress and the victory of 
“The Kaleidoscope.’’ 

Then followed, after the passionate in- 
termezzo of Miss Destinn’s singing, the 
strange beauty and the strange suggestion 
of Debussy’s ‘‘Nocturnes.’’ Noren’s music 
is wholly normal. It is one of its virtues 


that by such normal means it gains at 


unusual ends. Debussy’s means, evén after 


many repetitions in other pfeces, even after. 


the analysts have shown in these particu- 
lar ‘‘Nocturnes”’ ‘that the music has a true” 
and characteristic farm, still seem rare, 
uncannily subtle, wholly individual. They 
perfectly accomplish their purpose. Not 
even the music of ‘‘Pelléas and Mélisande”’ 
works its will more surely, or more inti- 
mately fuses matter and manner, the things 
to be expressed and the expression of them. 
The first ‘‘Nocturne”’ of “The Clouds’’ is, 
beside much of Debussy’s music, tangible 


form, as his wont 1s, to the purposes he 
ha in ha d, or, more truly, he made the 
form assert and emphasize those purposes, 
- Reger in his turn would vitailize the form by 
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ton -picturing, and it is not merely by har= 7 
4 it sit pif Ag by the association and 


 disass ciation of instrumental voices, by 


a development that seems to run all in_ 
“tonal. filament that Debussy paints his pic- 


-ture. His is the thought that summons the 


“age as his poetry seeks. 


he wrote. 


have thought on Saturday. 


image when he gives that thought voice 
and life in tones as the thought of the 
poet, alive in his words, summons the im- 
The sky and 
the passing clouds do rise tn vision out of 
the tones and in a vision of the poet’s eye. 


‘No less persuasive is the pictorial and the 
atmospheric quality of the third ‘‘Noec- 


turne’’ of “‘The Sirens.’’ Out of the night 
and the stillness comes the song, distant, 
nearing, beguiling, holding—a song to pur- 
sue and never find. Below the voices, in 
the orchestra, is the glimmering, curling 
sea, bearing the song, catching it into 
liself, setting it free again. And the song 
and the background are as one. Between 


is the Nocturne that Debussy ealls | 


“‘Fetes,’’ the dance, the pageant of the 


dazzling lights, the whirling atoms of his | 
‘radiant vision. 
as they. 


The music is as dazzling 
lie AED oa! 


en ee 


NOREN AND DEBUSSY 
rane hee. 1 4, 1908 


The Sertian’ ~ Variations ‘and ; the 
Frenchman’s “Nocturnes” as They 
Seemed at a Second Hearing 


Such traits will, and such traits did, bring 
the sound, the thoughtful brilliance of Mr. 
Noren’s Variations on Saturday, and the 
more for these virtues‘of performance, did 
a second hearing of this “Kaleidoscope”’ 
suggest that the composer mulled much as 
Recall the distant shrewdly- 
rhythmed drum beat with which “The 


| Kaleidoscope” begins. Recall such instru- 


mental details as the ghostly clap of the 
cymbals at the end of the variation of the 
“Funeral March,’’ or the faintly interpos- 
ing trumpet in the variation of the olden 
‘song. How vivid the listener may have 
said on Friday. How ingenigus he may 
Perhaps Mr. 
Noren fixes and maintains the particular 


atmosphere of each variation a little too 


precisely. He prescribes to his hearers 
what they shall feel. He bids us smile 


when the fragments of his fugue begin to 


| 


| 


' 


tootle in the bassoons. He preordains too 
clearly the victory his own theme shall win 


| over the sniggering adversaries. It is the 


good German way—the way of sureness, 
soundness and precision, of thought and 
‘scholarship. It makes “‘The Kaleidoscope’ 
satisfying music. There is no doubting 
-that Mr. Noren had much to say, and said 


“ait ably. Yet it is hard to be curious as to 


what he may say, and how he may say it 
‘in his next piece. | 
. The. more for these qualities in Noren’s 
»Variations were Debussy’s ‘‘Nocturnes,’’ as 


“repetition again disclosed them on Satur- 
day, vividly contrasting music.  Prescrip- 


| tion is the last of Debussy’s preoccupa- 


Mtions. Suggestion, at once very light, very 


qu ick, but very kindling, is his concern, Out 
“of his timbres, his harmonies, his filaments 


. accordingly. A slow introduction for 


“hie 
arena porter over the curling sea. if the 


listener sees the clouds, hears the songs, 
| catches the dazzle and the din of the lights, 
so much the better. Then has the music 
made him of like vision, ear and fancy with 
‘Debussy. 
bussy is not insistent. Why insist upon wil 

3 

] 


If it. fail of these things, De- 


merest individual impressions, set down 
seemingly for him who had them, in his 
own way, for his own pleasure? Debussy’s 
methods are slower even, his pains more 


‘untiring, than Noren’s. He has the in- J 


grained stylist’s delight in the search for the 
one, the inevitable phrase, that mirrors the 
thing. Yet he hides his subtleties and he 


cloaks his search. The ‘‘Nocturnes’’ come } 


and go in flocks of sound, in glimpses of 
beauty. The music must be studied to find 
that these flocks and this beauty are sed- 
ulously ordered and interwoven, harmon- 
ized, rhythmed, tinted. It is half the 
charm of this earlier Debussy of the ‘Noc- 
turnes,” of ‘‘Pelléas,’’ and of the faun, that 
he seems to be writing for himself and 
letting his audience overhear, that he is 


| suggesting and not insisting. The later 


Debussy of ‘‘The Sea,’’ for example, may 
have written stouter-fibred music, but music 
that has lost a little of its enticement and 
its innocence. Debussy himself likes to 
talk of the perils of a reputation. 


Noren’s “Kaleidoscope,” Debussy’s Three 
Nocturnes and Miss Destinn to Make an 
Exceptional Symphony Concert-——_ 


Noren’s long announced Variations—‘“The 


_ Kaleidoscope”—hbegin the programme for the 
| Symphony Concerts of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening of next week. 
| was originally performed at Dresden in the 
| summer of 1907, excited lively interest up 
| and down Germany, and was generally an- 


The piece 


ring 


nounced on orchestra lists for the follow! 
season. Then came the litigation with 
Strauss’s publisners over Noren’s alleged 
appropriation of two melodies from “Ein 
Heldenleben,” and for some months courts, 
and not conductors, were busy with the 
Variations. When they were free for per- 
formance again, it was too late for Dr. Mucsa 
to play them here, as he had intended. They 
have fallen accordingly to Mr. Fiedler. 
Technically the piece is a theme, eleven 
variations and a double fugue, richly score J 
for full modern orchestra. Noren, nowever, 


has not’ written the variations as so muc h 


He 


self-contained and self-sufficient music. eo 
( 


‘would give each a particular pictorl ial 
poetic suggestion, and he has labelled them 


ows the theme; a sustained passase 


it forth. Then follow (Variation I.) 4 pays | 
prelude; (Variation II.) a ‘mean oly | 


dance” in the form of a slow waltz; (Vi si 
ation III.) a canon; (Variation IV.) a 
Boe “gee and frisky” scherzo, 
monies; (Variation VI.) a pastoral piece ; 
(Variation VII.), a funeral mareh; (Varia 


eshad- | 
sets 


(Variation | 
V.) “in the cathedral” with organ- -like thar- ) 


rok 
“sa y 
+ 


Re) CMeORY woke ees taro | 
np 


a 

days”; (Variation X.) a ‘bright 
(Variation XI.) ‘‘to a ‘celebrated ¢ Do. 
rary” with its tations from sired 
Hero’s Life.” ut of the two themes” $0 
quoted and of ‘material of his own, Noren 
builds his double fugue; there is climax 
heaped upon climax; and then the whole 
piece ends tranquilly. 


Heinrich Gottlieb Noren, whom “The. 


Kaleidoscope” has made known after long 
obscurity is an Austrian musician of forty- 
five, with Moravian and Slovak blood in 
his veins. He has lived the life of a 
teacher of music in the conservatories of 
Austria and Germany and before he wrste 
the Variations he had some reputation as 
a composer in the smaller musical forms. 
He worked at intervals through four years 
at ‘“‘The Kaleidoscope’ and finally sent the 


manuscript to the managing committee of — 


one'of the German festivals at which much 
new music comes to hearing. It: was ac- 
cepted, performed at Dresden in’ the sum- 
mer of 1907, and forthwith became the 
novel piece of the year. Then .came. the 
litigation. 
quoted twice from ‘“‘A Hero’s Life,’’ used 


quotation marks—a rare thing in a musical | 
score—and proceeded to combine the two. 


subjects from Strauss with his own theme 
to build his double fugue. Strauss’s pub- 
lishers demanded indemnity for such use of 
the composer’s melodies, resting ‘their case 
upon the German statute that forbids such 
infringements of copyright. The learned 
Court, after much expert testimony and 
much delicate deliberation, ruled that No- 
ren had quoted no melodies within’ the 
purview of the law, but only ‘‘musical 
figures.””’ And the way was clear for ‘“The 
Kaleidoscope’ to make the round of the or- 
chestral world. 


A 


Tne other notable number of Mr. Fiedler’s 
programme is Debussy’s three ‘‘Noc- 
turnes,’’ once performed here at an orches- 
tral concert under Mr. Lang, but hitherto 
unheard at the Symphony. Concerts. They 
follow “The Afternoon of a Faun’’ in De- 
bussy’s orchestral pieces, and they were 
first performed in 1900 and 1901. ‘‘The title 
of nocturnes,’”” wrote Debussy at that time, 
and quite as much to mystify.as to enlight- 
en his hearers, ‘‘is to be interpreted in a 
wider sense than that usually given to it, 
and most especially must it be understood 
to have a decorative meaning ... . signi- 
fying in the amplest manner diversified .im- 
pressions and special lights.’’ The first of 
the three pieces is ‘‘Clouds’’ (‘‘Nuages’’), 
the second ‘‘Routs’’ (‘‘Fetes’’) and the third 


“Sirens’’ (‘‘Sirénes’’). ‘‘In them,’’ writes Mr. 


Bruneau, ‘“‘with the aid of a magic orches- 


tra, he has lent -to clouds traversing the. 
sombre sky the various forms created by) 


his imagination; he has set to running and 
dancing the various forms perceived by him 
in the silvery dust scintillating in the moon- 
beams, and he has changed the white foam 
of the sea into tuneful sirens.’’ According 


In the final variation Noren | 


y mS 

pusieoy “ithe. poapstaiea bag prea ‘of he k 
_and the slow, solemn - caatreiiaue ‘of the 
clouds. dissolving in gray _ tints, tightly 
touched.’ with white.” The "second - is of 


-“aerial ‘revelry in the _ restless dancing 


rhythm of the atmosphere, interspersec 
with sudden flashes of light,’’ and the amas 
is a maze of delicate, iridescent harmonies,” 


| rising into a fantastic and sonorous revelry, 


and then declining again into radiant fleck 
and flickers of dancing sound. ©The thir¢ 
Nocturne, as Debussy designs it, is ‘of the 


Sea and its perpetual rhythm, while am ¢ i 


waves silvery in the moonlight pass. the 
sirens’’ in light laughter and myste 
song. It is gleaming music. 


women’s voices. They will come next week 


from the New England Conservatory. - 


The singer of the two concerts will be™ 
‘Miss Emmy Destinn of the Metropolitan® 
Opera House to which she came a month” 
ago, from the Royal Upera in Berlin and? 


from Covent Garden in London. Miss Des-% 
tinn is one of the most distinguis e171) 


dramatic singers of our time, and thee ; 


she has made her career chiefly in the opera 


house, she is not unpractised in the con % 
cert-room. <An article that appeared a,fe rh 


weeks ago in this place described her career 
snd her traits fully, and there is no need” 
now to repeat them. 


cert the mood and the poetic and emo: ‘ionalg 
content of her songs. Her voice, thus, is” 


of dramatizing quality rather than of purely | “ 
sensuous beauty; but she makes the ex-) 
pressive quality of her tones the more vivid 
by her mastery of the art of song. Here in = 


Roston, where she sings for the first time,@ 
her pieces will be Senta’s bailad from thes 
second act of “The Flying Dutechman’”’ (in 


which the girl sees the vision of tne tk 


tured Hollander and his release by a saving 
woman) and three songs of Schubert-—- 


Gretchen’s lament as she spins, the tale of 


the Erl-King, and the wanderer’s melan 


choly song of the guide-post that point 4 
him to death (“Der Wegweiser’). After® 


these songs, Weber’s overture to his opera, | 

“Der Freischiitz’’ will end the concert. 
The Symphony Orchestra will give the 

third of its current series of concerts i 


Cambridge at the Sanders Theatfe next 


Thursday evening with a programme thate 
Mr. Fiedler has adroitly made of the best- 
liked pieces of his recent concerts in Bos- 
ton—Tschaikovski's ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony,® 
Mac Dowell’s tone-poem, ‘‘Lamia,”’ Sme-. 
tana’s tone-poem, ‘‘Theé Moldau,’’ the ove: 7 
ture to “Oberon”’ and the prelude to “The 
Mastersingers.” Miss Lila Ormond will} , 
the assisting singer. 3) TVA AQER. >. yf an 


FOR SALE—SYMPHONY REHEARSAL | 
season tickets, 2 together on floor, row Hy, 
$55 each. Also 1 central, floor, Reig Addr: 
V.S.O., Boston Transcript. t(A): aT 


In this lant 
Nocturne Debussy asks a choir of sixteen. 


Suffic: it that her 
chief distinction is her ability to make her@ 
tones the very voice of the character andy 
the passion in opera, and to impart in con-% 
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Opera House and the Metropolitan Opera | 


Here for First Time. 


-DEBUSSY’S NOCTURNES | 


ARE IMPRESSIONISTIC 


Noren’s ‘Kaleidoscope’ Played 


in Varied Program After 


Years of Repression. | 
Henala oo ,13,/908 
_® By PHILIP HALE, © / 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Max 


Fiedler conductor, gave its eighth con-| 


cert last night in Symphony Hall. Miss 
Emmy Destinn of the Berlin’ Royal: 


— 


House sang here for the first time, The'| 
program was as follows: 


Kaleidoscope’; Theme and Variations. 


Senta’s Ballad.... 

Three Nocturnes.... 

Three songs: “The Sign Post,” 
chen’at the Spinning Wheel” “Erl- 
kihe”’ | 
Noren was unknown in the musical 

world save as a.composer of small 

2 arg until last’ year, when this 

‘Kaleidoscope: Original Theme and 
ariations,’’ was performed at a festi- 

val of the Allgemiener Deutscher Verein 
t ‘Dresden and there made a sensation, 
he composer was then about 44 years 


old. 
Hazlitt once alluded in a tavern to a 


famous passage in ‘“‘Grammont'’s Me- 


moirs’’: how the Duke of York wooed 
Chure il. but cooled, owing, it 


was said, to her having a thin, pale 


face. “One aay, as they were riding out 
ting together, she fell from her 

@ and was taken up almost lifeless. 

@ whole assembled court were thrown 
this event into admiration that such 


“@ body should belong to such a face (so 


transcendant a pattern was she of the) 
female genie and the duke was fixed. | 
2 © © I said J could conceive of nothing | 
‘finer than the idea of a young person. 
in her situation, who was the object of, 


K erence or scorn from outward ap-— 


Ince, the proud suppressed 
fouenesa of a goddess-like sym- 
, locked up by ‘fear and niceness, 
@ handmaids of all women,’ from the 


| . He nee porn oe 
ae pedagogue, a director of a music 
in Crefeld, a teacher in Berlin. 


££ 
a7 


I) 
a 
Lew 


ng ‘{n him which would excite ad- 
ration, he was obliged to wait for 


. i ee : ae opportunity to display his talent. 
_Miss Emmy Destinn of Berlin: 
_ Royal Opera House Sings 


Noren is not wholly a Miss Churchill. 

s revelation is not so overpowering. 

et vere ‘Kaleidoscope’ is one of the 
most interesting compositions that have 
come to us of late years from other Ger. 
mans than Richard Strauss. Two of the 
variations were omitted last night—the 
scherzo and pastorale—probably on ac- 
count of the length of the program; but 
the composition was long enough with- 
out them. ) 

Noren has both contrapuntal and or- 
chestral technic; he also has fancy, 
but I do not find imagination in any 
section of this work, ILITis *“Cathedral’’ 
is sonorous and impressive. There is 
the thought of the organ, the choir, the 
solemn scene in the sacred building, but 
the music is pictorial; it has no spirit- 
ual uplift. The first two variations 
have true character and the ‘‘Canon”’ is 
ingenious, 

The Mazurka is pleasingly vulgar, 
spirited, intoxicating, if you will, but 
inherently vulgar. The Funeral March 
is an agreeable surprise, for in it there 
is no luxury of woe, no snivelligg, no 
threadbare crape and tears, but a heroic 
farewell, and the lamentation is neither 
familiar nor perfunctory, There are fine 
passages in the Fantasia and Double 
Fuge inscribed to Strauss, in which by 
taking themes from-the latter’s ‘‘Helden- 
leben’’ Norden was prevented from pub- 
lishing his work until the court decided 
that, as Strauss’ two motives were not 
melodies, there had been no plagiarism. 
Another case of a Daniel come to judg- 
ment. But the Fugue itself has not the 
rush, the spontaneity of Reger’s fugue 


_in the variations on Hiller’s theme. The 
pedagogue is here seen, rather than the 


thinker, who happens to use a fugue as 
the best medium for ae particular 
thought. Still, the final trampling under 
foot of the motive that stands for 
Strauss’ enemies is admirably depicted. 
All in all, an interesting work. 

De'bussy’s' “Nocturnes” were first 
played here at a Chickering “produc- 
tion” concert, led by Mr. Lang, in Feb- 
ruary, 1904. As Norden’s “Kaleido- 
scope’ is material of the earth, earthy, 
the Nocturnes are music that is purely 
impressionistic. To him who has net 
watched clouds and seen in them what 
Mark Antony. saw, 


A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 


The first nocturne will be only a 
weariness to the ear and mind. The 
‘impression is not for him, though 
| Baudelaire’s stranger who loved only 
ithe Clouds would love this music. 
“Festivities,” with its strange proces- 
Sional march, its whirring capricious- 
ness, makes. a more direct appeal. 
Does the third movement answer the 
old question put by Tiberius to the 
grammarians and repeated by “Sir 
Thomas Browne, “What song did the 
Sirens sing?’ Here is music of waves 
and of sea women: music that never 
was heard on a casino-lined coast, but 
sounds that might go with “The light 
that never was on sea or land.” Here 
is music that is subtly poetic, music of 


ineffable beauty. Suppose that De-| 


. TT ediee te _ — 


— << a 
a 


‘he, would have che 
turne! To each hearer 

_.. Ulysses or in the hall lagt 

yp Sirens sang of: what teh “we 


ed the 1 
on the shi 


him, But of these nocturnes I shall 
say a few words next Sunday, —~ ._ 

Miss Destinn: sang: with great Ura- 
matic force and yet. without.too marked 


suggestion of the opera house. She is 
one of the few -viSitors from ‘German 


opera houses—they may be counted:on 
one hand, and there will be a finger to 
| Spare—who, when they appear in con- 
cert halls, are not aggressively and im- 
|pertinently operatic. Miss Destinn’s 
effects were made by legitimate sing- 
‘Ing and by a personality that is both 
sympathetic and intense. Whether she 


were singing Senta’s ballad or a song 
by cipal La She first of all respected 
the melodic line, the rhythm, the sound 
principles of vocal art. 

Then by the quiet power of her in- 
terpretation, by the simplicity and the 
Sincerity of her eloquence, she charmed 
both the soul and the mind of the hear- 
ers. She is not one of the shrieking 
sisterhood that mistake palsy for pas- 
Sion. She remembered that Gretchen’s 
lament was a reverie rather than a 
set song. She was not in ‘“The Erlking”’ 
obliged to resort to ventriloquism to 
differentiate the actors in the little and 
terrible drama. It was a great pleasure 
to hear this famous singer in concert. It 
is to be hoped that she willat no distant 
day be seen and heard in operatic parts, 

The orchestral performance was a 
brilliant one. There might have been 
more atmosphere in Debussy’s “‘Clouds.’’ 
The music was at times too formal; it 
was almost divided into sections; but 
the other nocturnes and ‘*Kaleidoscope’”’ 


were performed most effectively. ‘Si- 
Tens calls for only 16 female voices. 
Their musie was, sung last night by a 


| 
| 


| 
| 


of 


greater number, by the Choral Club of | 


the New England Conservatory, and the 
Singers by the purity, the agreeable 
quality of thei voices and by the mu- 
Sical and aesthetic taste displayed con- 
tributed largely to the deep impression | 
made by Debussy’s imagination and 
rare expression, 


Emmy Destinn, Soloist, 
at the Symphony. 


Interesting Concert Tonight for 
~” the Pension Fund, 
MrPerabo’sRecital—Other, 
Events of:the Week, ~ 
Pn Lies: ia ingare | ya hy oe | 


The .ighth Synphon 
J | ¥y progrant was 
Hnusually varied ‘in character, for there 


e ship of |. 
night the 


uSic ‘to 
bussy’s... 


; "J ae His. ric 
Con phe. pipprdite ° Misa Destine ck 
the.. program, | 3... in. sé 
Senta’s ballad trot “The eine ‘Dutch 


nocturnes, 


‘, 


Flying Dute 


man’ 4nd a group.of Schubert’s songs. 
The. concert Staneee with Noren’s “Ka 
leidogcope,”’.. which is Rice ea ae fa 
dozen -parts,- and closed’ with the -over- 


‘ 


ture ‘to.,Weber’s:‘‘Der Freischutz.’’ <. 
Miss'.Destinn, who. recently made her 


debut, in N e 


““Tieflard, 


w York in D’Albert’s opera, 
‘has a voice of splendid 


volume, its timbre is excellent. through 
all registers, though a . trifle pinched 
in the. higher range; but rich and res= 


onant and admirably suited for draniatic 


expression, the melodic quality not Leilg 


marred by fortissimo work. An alravust 
perfect control enables the. artist 
voice diffetent sentiments with seemir 


O 


Pa 


case .nid.-there- ure ‘nos:imoments: of. 
| 7 in. her singing. ~.. . ieee athe 
The faniiliar “ballad by Senta was, 


monotomt 


* 


sung. With.a fervor and tenderness that’ 
indicated Miss -Destinn’s success in the 
role.of the heroine.of the pera, and in: 
and three songs by Schubert. the ariis+ 
displayed a high degree -of artistry by: 
her .skill in contrasting ‘the. ‘different 


moods...of 


the. comppsed. “The, rl 


King’’ “was” possibly. over-accentunte. 

in expression, -but -it was Ndeclainied: 
with a fine effect. perfectly. satisfactory 
to the audience. . Miss Destinn was. 
senerously applauded. Mr Frediler again 
proved his skill as an aceompanist and 
played the piano parts for the Schubert 


Songs. 


The variations and theme by Noy 
entitled “‘Kaleidoseope,” show 4 Gaoteeh 
composer who fairly juggles. with. or- 
chestral resources, for in the. dozen> 
paftits forming the work ‘he introdtices 
musicai and nonmusical combinations . 
of many degrees of difficulty, not only 
in performance, but in nprehension. 
Ovigindlity ‘there is in 
and the: melodic mo 
ing, but the avera 


to all 


ter 


numbers wil 
symebons 
fried,’’ 


were: “two ‘first-time’ pieces, Miss overture 


—_ Emmy Destinn of the 


wees 


opera ‘forces “made her | 
Soloist, five composers were represented, 


‘oS More 
rk shown: 
the quality 
figured ‘on 
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Have been the subject of many a cable 
despatch, scored a genuine success, both 

Personal and artistic, at Saturday 

ae een hony concert. 

_ Miss Destinn’s first number was Sen- 

ta’s ballad from “The Flying Dutch- 

Mman,’’ the dramatic song beginning with 

the valkyr-like call ‘‘Yohohoe, yohohoe, 

'yohohoe!’’ Dramatically she sang it, but 

with no forcihg of manner or voice, yet 

with bie effect. 

| But otherwise it was one of the most 

‘interesting concerts the Symphony Or- 

-chestra has given in recent years. There 

Was a rare spectacle after the ‘Flying 

Dutchman” number, when tbe Choral 

Club. of the New England Conservatory 

‘of Music, an organization comprising 

‘about a score of well-trained singers, 

‘came on the stage to participate in one 

‘of the Debussy nocturnes, called ‘“‘Sir- | 
‘ens.’’ And truly sirens, or something of | 
the sort, the young ladies demonstrated | 
themselves to be, for their success with 

the intricate music of Debussy was al- 

most superhuman. 
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A Truly Remarkable Dramatic Singer 
/ Makes Her First Appearance Here— 
The Rare Intelligence and the Rare 
| Expressive Power of Her Singing— 
\ Other Traits as She Revealed Them 
/ Miss Destinn, as she proved at the Sym- 
‘Phony Concerts of Friday and of Saturday, 
“M$ one of the rare singing actresses who can 


“Mpaintain her powers within the limitations 


“@f the concert room. Costume, scenic back- 
ic play, the stimulation of the other lyric 
ers, are not essential to her. In opera 
‘she plies the arts of the actress resource- 
fally and significantly, but she remains pri- 

arily a singing actress, who vivifies and 
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. ground, histrionic action, the march of the 


’ oP 9 
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dy) 
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“Widividualizes her character and who ex- 


{ ¥ 


gresses its traits and emotions by the qual- 
ty of her tones. Therein are the exalted 
soa and the peculiar power of the sing- 
“ig actress, and when her mastery of them 


mal es her independent of assisting circum- 
:: ance she may transfer thenyY almost intact 


Pi Yea ; ‘ 
tothe concert room. When Miss Destinn 


Sigs Senta’s ballad in the second act of 
Fhe Flying Dutchman” in the opera house, 
‘#he sits in the homely room of Daland’s 
a welling; the girls at their spinning are 
e@tustered about her; as she lboks up her 
a yes and theirs see the picture of the fate- 
“haunt ed, fate-driven seaman. Already the 
fitst act has shown him in flesh and blood, 
Mie phantom captain of a phantom ship, 
; hade man again in momentary respite from 


MS doom, and cast ashore to find, if he can, 
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Ld ation in a woman who will sacrifice | 


nies beri 
ectacle, the more potent parts of Wag- 
s.r pusic have wrought atmosphere, sus- 
®, ©xpectancy. Then Senta’s ballad dis 
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A as ; 
Herself to free him. The legend, the scenic | 


1 Dutchman 
—the woman, alike predestined and. self- 
devoted, who is to release him from his. 
fate. She sings; she ends; the door opens; | 
the Hollander stands before ‘her, and the 
opera—in spite of the moment of actual | 
self-sacrifice that closes it--touches its cli- 

max. . 

On Friday afternoon and Saturday night, 
“Miss Destinn’s audience saw only the famil- 
iar stage of Symphony Hall and the fa- 
miliar orchestra seated upon it. To it came 
no seeming Senta, but a stoutly built, dark- 
haired, clear-eyed, mobile-featured and very | 
self-possessed young woman in the dress of | 
the. hour. The only preparation for an epi- 

| sode in a lyric drama was a few lines in 
the programme book; the only expectancy 
for most of the listeners was of a distin- 
guished singer from the opera houses of 
New York, London and Berlin. Miss Des- 
tinn began the ballad, and from the first it 
was clear that she had no wish to bear the 
purely histrionic arts of the singing-actress 
into the concert-room. She made no play 
of face or figure or gesture, except as her 
features reflected the emotional and the 
communicating intensity within her and 
her body vibrated to it. By her tones, she 
wrought the vision that haunted Senta—the 
black sea, the blood-red ship, the ghostly 
captain on its deck, the storm that ever 
drives. In her tones the listeners heard the 
eurse that had fallen upon him and heard 
no less the promise of redemption. Wagner 
has shaped the ballad with his instinctive 
aptitude for significant musical and dra- 
matic contrast. ‘The grim picture of the 
Hollander’s fate, and the roaring promise 
of salvation alternate tellingly. Comes the 
| strophle that tells of his quest of the wo- 
| man: comes the ecstatic close in which 
Senta vows herself as his savior. And the 
voice of Miss Destinn had seemed the voice 
of this Senta; the visions that were more 
real than reality to the girl had come and 
gone in the singer’s tones; the promise had 
mounted in them: the vow had risen In 
passion of original devotion. Miss Des- 
tinn had accomplished these things not 
merely because she has “the characterizing 
power of the singing actress, not merely 
because hers are an imagination and a tem- 
perament that respond to emotions and 
transmit them, but beceuse she is a mis- 
tress of singing as a vital, communicating, 
exalted speech. The distinguishing trails 
of her tones are their sensitiveness to what 
they would impart and their vitality of 
impartment, while that sensitiveness is the 
finer and that vitality the fuller, because 
she sings with ample knowledge and sure 
practice of the art of song. Her voice in 
itself is not a remarkable voice, as Mme. 
Melba’s or Mr. Caruso’s, is a remarkaple 
voice. It has its tendency to turn a litile 
sharp. Her artistry in song is not an ela- 
tion in itself like Mr. Bonci’s or Mme. 
Sembrich’s. Its communicating and char- 
acterizing quality does not cover a multi- 
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Miss "Garden's: ["Dest¥ithereh flats: quanty, ther ten 
: f Miss Destinn, the Worl Kei na tic 
as of Mr, Renaud, is the union in her sing- ons of he es 
ing and to mutual service of the fine art of Fed "ah : 
song and of its qualities as an exalted and 
significant emotional speech. 

Senta’s ballad is ingeniously contrivea, 
and it was not the least virtue of Miss 
Destinn’s singing of it ‘that her listeners 
took no thought of Wagner’s contrivance. 

| When, later in the concert, she passed to 
three of Schubert’s songs—“‘The Guide 
Post,” “The Erl-King” and “Gretchen 
Spinning’’—there was no such deliberate 
artifice to aid. Schubert was too single- | The Herald last Sunday, in a review 
minded, too simple-minded, too unthe- )ot the Symphony concert of the night 
atrical for the effects that are only the | before, said that the second and third 


more such because Wagner made th | 
erm | 7 
with strokes of genius. She was shorn, jettectively of Debussy were performed 


too, of the aid of the orchestra. In its 
stead were only the galloping piblate of | easy to imagine a still more effective 
accompaniment of “The Eirl-King,” the performance, effective by reasors 
spinning figure in the piano part of the [Of the absence of “effects.” The 
lament of Gretchen and the dim tonal- | Herald then wished that - the per- 


coloring of the voice of the piano in the |)formance of the first Nocturne 
wayfarer’s song. Here, too, the singer jhad been less formal. There was not 
was more circumscribed. If she were nt i agi vagueness; outlines were too 
really to sing the songs, she must re. | :27PlY defined. There was too much 


spect their melodie contour, obey their 
obvious phrasing, heed narrowly their jJarrangements of sheet 
rhythmie accent and yet within these | Scenery, with rigid glacier streams and 
bounds establish—and in little still more rigid clouds. The clouds of 
time—theiy’ wigan iittie space of | Debussy were on this occasion too me- 
np Li 5 osphere, draw and color | tallic, too immovable, They were with- 
the picture, vitalize and impart the mood | out vapor. The Herald referred to Bau- 
and the emotions that had summoned the | Gelaire’s prose poem, “The Stranger.” 
One and shaped and tinted the other. | fbi, might serve ag motto for the noo- 
Above all, she must be continent. “The wreow: ree 8 Dp casi oa. 
Mrle-Kine? te 4 rye LS ae “Enigmatica ‘ 

" rit is a lyrical narrative and the 2 pest? ‘Tell me? "Your mothers vine winter, 
singe! is the narrator. It is not a little | or your brother?” 
lyrical drama with three parts. The | ‘1 have neither father, mother, sister, 
song of Gretchen is = he . nor brother.’’ 

Nipe ow 8 & pleture of the girl | “your friends?” 

seen, the echo of her sad thoughts, and “You now use a word which to this day 
not her frantic speech. “The Guide 


has been meaningless to me.’ 
INS we io , reé« 
Post” is the wan musing of the haunted 


wt 30 3 gh ko P ‘ 

‘in cha “I do not Know under what latitude i 
Waylarer, not his passionate declaration | les.” sie . 
about himself. “Beauty?” 


It was clear token df ths tateMectual, the “I would love her gladly. goddess and 
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als riminating qualities that underlie and “Well, what do you love, extraordinary 
shape most truly distinguished singing that | Stranger?” s 
Miss Des “4 0 a ea “T love the clouds, the clouds that 
| three tr imparted the | yonder, the marvellous clouds." bees 
| of their particu} at enent perception |! the Choral Club of the New Hngland 
| proof ot haa cufar quality, It was no less ||Conservatory sang Debussy’s difficult 
ner bac er musical understanding and of | music in the ‘Sirens’ with fine quality 
din ‘nowledge of the art of song that she || of tone and, for the most part with 
as obedient to every one of their purely |; Praiseworthy accuracy. A false entrance 
| Musical requirements, In fact this justice | Mer Biren bgpen Me * = hag ait gerne 
AGS lhow oo excellent effect, for it was nu- 
her exteiniod nature and demands made || merically too strong. Debussy’s score 
aa a ion of their emotional and picto- | cals for eight sopranos and eight mezzo- 
hs ontent the more vivid and potent, | sopranos. The chorus was much strong- 
“e@ voice of remembered rapture—of its }er than this, so that in the ensemble 
ecstasy and of its blanknese 4°" ese voices, which should have been ag 
of Gretchen: ¢ sensness—sang the song  yurely orchestral instruments, were too. 
jurine fie ats The voice Of a narrator con- | often as a chorus with accompaniment. 
nate “sures out of the mist in which the c Furthermore Symphony Hall is too large 
ass, catching the echoes of their voice for the perfect enjoyment of such @x- 
r re 
Old the tale of “The Erl-K ‘ ‘» | quisite and delicate music. The second 
ri-King. Despair 
crept phrase by Phrase through the itera- | aan ore ne. oe mos’ OlviSus Sti direct of 
ake “The Guide Post.’ And in this im- L ll Fem, Stoge the feet. ee 
taile a of the songs as a whole were de- How beautiful this music isf Yet, as 
at flashed or wrenched—the pass it is impressionistic music, a perform- 
that p ion Pp 
at thrilled and faded on th ance of it should give only an impres- 
t} e instant at ; re ped 
le kiss of Gretchen’ sion. A too “effective” interpretation 
yearni ys memory; the wild | does injury to the music } 
, ing of the ceaseless quest at the a ae! | 


. Suche Ruh'” of the song of the guide- 


effectively. This.was true, and yet it ig 


formality, too much precision, In cer- | 
tain German pleasure gardens there are | 
iron Alpine 
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- Once more, tomorrow evening, thé men 
Be’ pymiprony Orchestra are bidding the 
“public of its concerts and the general pub- 
4 ic as well to one of the two occasions of 
‘ the musical year when neither conductor 
nor managers but the players themselves 
/4ummon the audience. The Pension Fund 
of the orchestra belongs to the men in other 
senses than in their income, in old age and 
| retirement, from it. Their dues help to in- 
- crease it; they administer its affairs; and 
‘they practically organize the two concerts 
- that annually swell it. Already, too, the 
fund is fulfilling its purpose. For ten years 
the eapital gradually increased until the 
‘ihcome from it was sufficient for the pay- 
F ment of pensions. Now thirteen men, who 
earned their right to them by their service 
in the orchestra, receive them. With the 


a 


sme iri layers will 
“years the number of retiring p , 
Sy the payments for pensions will 


‘mount accordingly, and if the principal of 
| the fund is to remain untouched it must 


rise in like proportion. The men pay dues | 


to the fund; there have been occasional 
j 


tr rts in its behalf. 

eer, vce and again this winter, these 
- goncerts have appealed to three publics. 
eiie is the regular public of the Symphony 
- Goncerts that seizes the opportunity thus to 
* make return to the men for all that they 
ao weekly for its pleasure and for the rol 
‘tige of the orchestra. Esprit de corps tha 
“binds players, conductor and ek, we 
“gether—thne spirit that has done much to 
: make the Symphony Concerts what ing 
“are—will send this part of the audience : 
Symphony Hall on Sunday night. A emer 
public comes from those who do not pone 
“'geribe to the Symphony Concerts, but Ww . 
“would hear the orchestra once or twice oe 1 
“year and hear it in striking pieces. O- 
“morrow night, it will have, besides, a new 


a Oe whet its appetite, and Mr. 
pola ‘aie making his first appearance 
a “this miscellaneous public. Remains | a 
“thira, element whom the particular pi a 
‘gramme particularly attracts. Wagner ven 

a Techaikovski please it most, and apn the 
Yéaro composers much of the music c a 
/ for: tine concert of Sunday comes: From 
PWasner, the “Good Friday Spell” in “Par- 
‘let@nal ?? and Siegfried’s journey in the firs 
| Bs of “«astterdammerung”’; from Tschai- 


. é&4 * 


Shige 4, the “Nut-Cracker” suite of ballet 
OFV 5K, 


SD theme and variations of the 
tae, Bes ette-both of the ptaeent 
"ena racy Techaikovski—and the “1812 
io ure with the composer turned clamor- 
Maus and sonorous. Liszt’s tone-poem, “Les 
LA des,”” adds yet another sort of ro- 
“if eee ‘ic music. 


De AON ery 


ee fts to it; but the larger part of it has | 
Gleme. and still comes, from the return of | 


—_— ee 
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THE PEN -FUND CONCERT 


The Orchestra at Contrasting Bests in 


n Fragment of “Goetterdammerung”’ 

and in Tschaikovski’s Ballet Music 

—The Other Numbers—Mr. Fiedler’s 

Conducting Jnoma. Wer 14,190 

It was a pity.that the concert of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra last night for the profit of 
its Pension Fund won so scanty an audi- 
ence—the smallest in three years for such 
an occasion, Those who fear that the or- 
chestra may of late have declined a little 
in its preéminent and its distinctive quali- 
ties might have had their alarms allayed, 


and those who question some of the traits. 


of Mr. Fiedler’s conducting might oftenest 
have had the pleasure of those qualities in 
it that are less open to reserve or debate. 


One of the items of the programme was the | 


heroic intermezzo, so to say, between the 
prologues and the first act of Wagner's 
“Gotterdidmmerung”’ that carries Siegfried 
from Briinnhilde’s rock along the Rhine to 
Gunther’s hall. It is trumpet-tongued 
music, wrought with magnificent tonal elo- 
quence out of glowing wealth of orchestral 
resources; it is vital with rich and puissant 
melody; it quivers with its passion of 
imagination, suggestion and delineation. It 
is the voice of the heroic youth of a young 


and heroic world. So forth fares a/| 


hero to the adventures that seal his 


prowess; so he parts from his Val- | 


kyr’s side in the glow of his pas- 
Sion for her; so the Rhine bears him 
upon its broad, deep stream, echoing with 
the song of its daughters; so dreams the 
hero as he plies his oar; so comes he in 
joyous clamor, hot for high adventure to 
Gunther’s warlike hall. The performance 
matched the music, and where the conduc- 
tor and the men began the coldest listener 
might not say. And there could have been 
few cold under the glowing magnificence of 
the tone of the orchestra, changing from 
S0lden depth to Silvery brightness, and half 
a hundred tints between, under the sweep 
of this instrumental eloquence and under 
the heroic accent with which the conductor 
animated it and the broad amplitude of 
power with which he clothed it. The splen- 
dor of passionate and sustained and fiery 
utterance of which our orchestra is capable 
Was near its fullest and highest. 

Then, in the set of dances from Tschai- 
kovski's ballet, ‘“‘The Nut Cracker,” the 


| band disclosed no less rare and finely con- 


| trasting aptitudes. Here, as the music 
| asked, was a perfect lightness and bright- { 
| hess of tone, of a lovely euphony and 
| transparency, moving to delicate niceties of 


rhythm as though it were at play with 
them, touching adroitly the lightest graces 
Of harmony and accent, making the dances 


aL changeful fabric of changeful fancies that 
it wove with the lightest of fingers. The ~ 
Sugar-plum fairy tiptoed to her celesta; 1 
the trépak bustled gayly; the Arab dance . 
rustled languorously to its own echo; the ~ 


Chinese danced, shrilled and teetered; the 
waltz swayed on the soft horns to the ac- 


<1) went as 


Fiedler, as he has already - shown ie ‘ is 


| On Sunday in Liszt’s tone-poem, ‘Les Pré-". 


folins. ‘Little’ fats: of ‘vin eaosity 
@ routine of the movement: littl 
graces of tonal coloring melted one into the 
other. The felicity of the performance + rag) 


like to the fancy of the music. And Mt 
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dances from Grétry a month ago, has the’ 


alertness to rhythm and to pace that is its 
spirit and its life. 8 ea 

Mr. Fiedler shines no less in rhetorical 
music, in musie of the large flourish. He: 
likes the florid, the emphatic. He had it. 


Se ee 


at 


ludes’’ and on Saturday in Weber’s over- | 
ture to “Der Freischtitz,” Lamartine’s:. 
verses that stirred Liszt to composition’ 
sound with grandiloquent rhetoric, ‘The 
music is no less sonorous of it, Both have 
the large, vague voice through which ro- 
mance trumpeted fifty years and more ago. 

She was a florid muse in those days; she 
loved showy trappings: and s ; 

comingly effusive. Weber 

eration worshipped her no 

Now 

to 


omantic whirl) 
end gesture, and clothed Liszt’s tone-poem | 
in resounding and laborious pomp. He 
made each.speak with its sonorous voice. 
until the listener had his joy of the sound - 
and cared not for the Substance, A conduc.» 
tor may not so “rush” Tschaikovski in the 
variations and the polacea of yesterday. 
and over-emphasis blurred and smeared | 
the very eloquence that Mr. Fiedler sought, | 
No more will such traits gain the soft, suf- 
fused beauty of ‘‘The Good Friday Spell’? 
from ‘‘Parsifal,” that stood likewise on the. 
programme of last night. It is music of. 
April lights, of May softness, of tranquil | 
sladness of heart. For Mr. Fiedler it was 
as sultry as July. | hi 
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PENSION FUND CONCERT 


AND AUDIENCE BRILLIANT 


Qeby \ Deere oe 


MR. FIEDLER PROVES 


A MUSICAL HERO 


Entirely at Home With Wagner— 


Mme. Chaminade’s Boston Debut’ 


a Great Success. 


By Louis C. Elson. “ 
The programme, at the Pension Fund 


Concert, giveh in Symphony Hall last 





‘Lisgt—'‘Les Preludes.”’ se Uae 
“Wagner—‘‘Good Friday Spell,’ from ‘'Parsifal, 
Wagner—‘‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey.” 
‘Techaikowsky—‘‘Nutcracker Suite.”’ 
‘Tschaikowsky—Theme and Variations from Sulte 
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No, 3, | 


‘TT schaikowsky—Overture, ‘'1812.’’ 


' 


A thoroughly modern programme in the 
best sense of the word, for Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky and Liszt are scintillant 
with all the effects of modern orchestra- 
tion, yet are not crabbed or mystical in 
their utterances. Of course, in a concert 
which is given for a beneficent purpose, 
and in which everyone from conductor to 
drummer volunteers his services, criticism 
must be mute. But were this ban lifted 
the reviewer would find only praise to 
speak, 

The audience was brilliant and of good 
size, and Mr. Fiedler and his orchestra ap- 
peared at its best. The supreme moment 
of the concert was its final number, 
Tschaikovski's ‘1812 overture,” which was 
played better than it has ever before been 
done in Boston. 

Mr. Fiedler is certainly at his zenith in 
the modern works. Nor is he a prophet 
without honor in his own country, for the 
applause at this concert ghowed that his 
earnest and painstaking care were fuily 
appreciated. In other cities there has peen 
some debate, yet the present reviewer was 
told in Brooklyn recently that. every seat 
in the great new Academy of Music had 
been sold out long before the concert given 
there by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and one ef the most prominent citizens of 
that city said that Mr. Fiedler was held. 
there to be the best of all the Boston 

hony conductors. 

Pee eat ter of fact each conductor — 
had his good points. Henscbel, the oe 
conductor, made programmes which migh 
serve as a model to all his successors, 590 
broad and catholic in spirit were they. 
Gericke read Beethoven as none, of the 


‘its 


| 


| 


iwo concerts which are given each yea". 
\. 


other conductors succeeded in doing, never 


“individualizing’’ or distorting the mean- 
ing. but interpreting with a devout piety. 
Paur could give us Tschaikowsky’s Pa- 
thetic Symphony or a Liszt symphonic 
poem in a manner that his successor could 
mot equal. Nikisch played upon the or- 
'¢hestra with an individuality that was 
‘little short of marvellous. Muck could take 
| @ well-known work, like the Brahms C mi- 
' mor symphony, and reveal it to us with an 
| entirely new meaning and power. Hach 
| one of these had his specialties in which 
| he “was pre-eminent. Mr. Fiedler has 
| also done some things which make him 
‘sui generis.’’ His performance of the No- 
fen variations, two days ago, his inter- 
| pretation of Strauss’ ‘‘Heldenleben’’ a short' 
time before that, make him also a musical 
hero that must be cherished in our Gallery 
' Of Fame. 

In the programme of last night he 
showed that he is entirely at home jin the 
Wagnerian and the Tschaikowskian veins. 
We do not rank him with Gericke in Bee- 
thoven, but each conductor has his 
‘“genre,’’ and we are glad to insist upon 
his powers in the modern field. ‘The per- 


‘formance that the symphony gave last | 


|| ence. 


no deter 
thusiasm. 


e@ or en 
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worthy effort in a worthy cause, 


i aay Ko ais ts 2, 
Pension Fond Conce te Rand in 
Once *moaye’ tonight’. the menibers ot 

the bostén. Symphony orchestra’ appeal’ 
to the generosity of their patrons by | 
giving a concert in aid of the pension | 
fund which: has been in existence lt 
vears. It is gradually approaching the 
size needed for its work. Payments of | 
pensions began: this fall and already | 
is former members are enjoying a snug » 
little income from it. Practically, the | 
sole resources of the pension fund are 
the annual dues of the members o1 the 
orchestra and the receipts from the 


For the first 10 vears every cent which 
came in.was <invested as principal, for 
the -are. no -cosus of administration. 
Same gifts to the fund. have been made 
py. friends; of the orchestra, and these 
have been*’added to the principal. As 
a. result the -pensions, that now must 
be’ paid, come out’ of the income of 
the fund, but as years go on the obli- 
gations. will. naturally increase and it 
will be necessary to add very consid- 
erably to the princyal order to 
‘weet them. ' ) 

The friends of the orchestra have 
been ' exceedingly loyal, and 1ts fund 
concerts have. nearly always drawh 
audiences which tax the capacity 0! 
| Symphony hall. Mr Gericke was really 
the originator of the idea of formins 
this fund, and he always took a vital 
‘interest in it. No Irss interest did Dr 
Muck take, and Mr Fiedler, in turn, has 
shown keen interest, for he_ realizes 
that it is-one of the several factors 
which enable the management to keep 
the membership’ practically unchanged 

rom year to year. Al 
There will 4 no soloist this evenine. 
The. selections are as follows: ‘Les 
Preludes,’’ symphonic poem by Liszt: 

‘Good Friday Spell’? from “Parsifal, 
and ‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, © [roi 
“Dusk of the Gods,’’ Wagner; ‘“‘Nut- 
Cracker’’ suite, theme and variations 
from suite No. 3,:and ‘1812’ overture, 
Tschaikowsky. “¢ aise, Wee, 4 


in: 


——_--o 


| H , ¢e A. 
| The Boston Symphony orchestra Hg 
the first concert of the season in aid oF 
its pension fund last night in Symphony 
Hall. Mr. Fiedler conducted. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 
| abe Preludes’’; Wagner, ; 
Pgh OR og fogiin: ‘*Parsifal’’; Stegfrict, 
Rhine Journey’’ from *“Dusk of the a 
Tschaikowsky, ‘‘Nutcracker’ suite, seme. o 
Variations and Polacca from Suite, No. % OP. 
55. overture **7812.’’ . 
The cause for which tile concert wa 
given and the nature of the deg ie 
should have drawn a much larger audi- 
Some may say that there should 
have been a soloist, an admired prima 
|donna or @ formidable pianist; ‘but tet 
whatever concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra a virtuoso assists, 
however famous he or she may be, the | 
orchestra, after all, is the dominating | 


“Good ¥ri- 


soloist, the true virtuoso. It might be 


_| reasonably supposed that any oppor- 
tunity of hearing this superb orchestra 
‘would fill the hall ‘to overflowing. 


This exception was the 


| 

| 

| 

|| concert goer. 

| “Nuteracker”’ suite’ of Tschailkowsky, 
which has been played, I believe, at the 


‘“Pops.”’ The music deserves an honor- 
able position in symphony concerts. In 
1891 Tschaikowsky worked on an opera, 
“Iolanthe,” and a ballet, ‘‘Nutcracker.” 
He had been requested to compose the 
two for the Imperial Opera House at 
St. Petersburg. The subjects were given 
to him. 
based on Dumas’ 
Hoffmann’s well known tale, 


The scenario of the ballet was 
version of HE. T. A. 
Tschaikow- 


sky was at first not at all pleased with } 


the subject, but he gradually bacame| 
reconciled to it. In Paris he had dis-$ 
covered the existence of an instrument 
called the calesta and he wrote his 
publisher to buy one for him, that he 
might use it in this ballet. He felt the 
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to be pregent: ‘PHILIP HALE. 


SVMPHONY’S. FIRST. 
PENSION CONCERT 


Orchestra at Its Best in Ef- 
fective Display of Varied 
Resources. 
e | Dicmemmeemen <1). obey 


In spite of the very attractive and 


joy of a child hearing this instrument, 
and he told his publisher, who, mirabile | 
his friend, that the 
celesta would cost only 1200 francs, But} 
| Jurgensen was sworn to secrecy. What 
Glazounoff 
should find out about the celesta, and 
use it before the ballet wera competed! 
_ Tschaikowsky, writing the ballet mu- 
sic, was at times discouraged. He told 
Davidoff, the ’cellist, that he was wear- 
ing out, that his talent was going with 
his hair, his teeth, his feet; but it was]' 
the habit of Tschaikowsky to complain 


dictu! was also 


‘if Rimsky-Korsakoff or 


of his music before it was performed. 
The suite was played first—at a concert 
in St. Petersburg March 19, 1892, and 
nearly all the movements were re- 
peated. The ballet was first performed 
with “Iolanthe’’ at the opera house Dec. 
17 of the same year. Neither work was 
at first successful; the libretto, the story 
of King Rene’s daughter, was found 
dull; the ballet, on account of the sick- 
ness of Petipa, the ballet master, was 
poorly arranged, and the music was 
too delicate for ears accustomed to 
ordinary ballet music. | 
They who do not know the “Nutcrack- 
er’? suite are not fully acquainted with 
Tschalkowsky’s genius. This music is 
charming by reason of its tunefulness, 


piquancy, euphony, fancy. The various. 


dances are sharply contrasted, and it. 


would be hard to say which one of them’ 


is the most delightful. There is more 
originality, more character, more poetic 
, thought in this little suite than 


|| diversified program of the Symphony 
‘| Orchestra’s first pension fund concert at 
Symphony Hall last night, the audience 
was rather thin. These two special con- 
certs given each season are the only 
ones in Which the famous. band makes 
an appeal for popular favor, and the 
rows of empty seats were as surprising 
as they were rare at a Symphony con- 
cert of any description. However, on 
Such «an occasion many who purehase 
seats do not use them, and, owing to 
the purpose of the concert, they prob- 
ably thought it best not to give them 
away. 
But those who attended heard the'| 
orchestra at its best. The program was 
arranged to make the most effective 
possible display of the varied resources 
of the organization. There was the 
Strangely beautiful and mystical music 
of Wagner in the “Goo@ Friday Spell’’ 
from “Parsifal’’ and the ‘Siegfried’ 
| Rhine Journey”’ from ‘The Dusk of the 
Gods;”’ there was music remarkable for 
its clarity and brilliancy in Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Theme with Variations end 
Polacca’’ from the Russian composér’s 
third suite; there was a high-class popu- 
| lar pot-pourri in the same composer’s 
| “Nutcracker’’ suite; and there was what 
_.would generally be called “tremendous” | 
music in Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes’’ and | 
| Tschaikowsky’s ‘'1812” overture. The.) 
performance of this last piece was 
magnificent. However, the audience 
(seemed to find the greatest pleasure of 
| all in the light and merry ‘“‘Nutcracker” 
| suite; and in this piece the rare vir« 
tuoso elements of the orchestra were 
well shown. Professor Hess, Mr. 
Maquarre, Mr. Kautzenbach and Mr. 
Schuecker each had a more or less 
prominent part, Mr. Kautzenbach not 
in his usual role of ‘cellist nor as con- 


in many —ductor of an impromptu ‘‘Pop’’ concert 


Symphonies and symphonic poems made but as a performer on the carillon. 





f the Forest,” from 


. (B. & H. No. 12.) 


jor 


1908-O9g. 
Soloist 


gio. 
Menuetto: Allegro. Trio. 


IV. Finale: Presto. 


Programme. 
FIFTH CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE & ORCHESTRA 


in E flat major. Op. 94. 
I Allegro moderato. 


II. Andante. 
III. Allegro. 


OVERTURE to ‘The Flying Dutchman.” 


WALDWEBEN “Life and Stir o 


“Siegfried,” Act II. 


SYMPHONY in B flat ma 


I. Allegro moderato. 


II. Ada 


ITI, 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


IX. GONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, AT 8, P. M 


(First time at these concerts, ) 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr. JOSER LHEVINNE. 
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MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


Because of Christmas, the next Public Rehearsal will be on Thursday afternoon 
December 24. 


RUBINSTEIN, 
WAGNER, 
WAGNER, 
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aster of. 
many nuances, and the quality of tone 
is always charming or distinguished, | 
Since he last played here in recitals) 


Josef Lhevinne Plays Superbly a Dry 


Concerto by Rubinstein, 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Fiedler conductor, gave its ninth concert 
last night in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Symphony in B flat major (B. and H. 

NOs Biss 0% ‘ Haydn 
Fifth concerto (KB flat major) for piano, 

op, 94 .» Rubinstein 
““Waldweben,”’ from ‘‘Siegfried’’ Wagner 
Overture te ‘*The Flying Dutchman’’..Wagner 

This concert gave pleasure to many, 
but neither the program nor the per- 
formance calls for extended discussion. 
the purely orchestral pieces were all 
familiar, for though-the symphony had 
not been played at these concerts for 


jhe has gained in aesthetic breadth and 
jdignity. Last night he was more ye 


an admirable virtuoso in the restricte 

meaning of the word. He played that 
which is for the most part inherently 
unmusical most musically, By the 
clearnesS of his interpretation he 
showed the reopened of the concerto, 
so that by the excellence of the per- 
formance the concerto was “most in- 
tolerable and not to be endured.” PFur- 
thermore, he accomplished this: the 
hearer was fascinated by the superb 
character of the performance and often 
clean forgot the music. He was con- 
scious only of Mr. Lhevinne displaying 


{| with the utmost ease beautiful or im- 


{ 


several years, in fact, since 1895, the/' 


music itself, as far as form and melody 
are concerned, has been known to zZeal- 
ous players of piano pieces for four 
hands. The performance of these pieces 
was fully up to the high standard of the 
orchestra and Mr. Fiedler’s reading was 
sane and orthodox. Yet it is impossible 
to refrain from bearing testimony to the 
Clarity and suavity which characterized 
the interpretation of the symphony. 

Mr, Fiedler is not one of those that 
endeavor to modernize Haydn, that are 
not happy unless they play all sorts of 
tricks with rhythm and introduce incon- 
Srouous and anachronistic effects, ¢o as 


to make this frank, simple music more |. 


acceptable, It is true that we cannot 


‘ 
< 


hear Haydn’s music with the ears andi. 
the mental attitude of those who first ! 


heard it.» Our enjoyment is thus no 
doubt somewhat diminished. To mod- 
ernize it does not right matters. We are 
then farther away from Haydn and his 
period than before, and what becomes of 


the saving grace of his frank good hu-f 


mor, Of his direct appeal? 
Rubinstein’s fifth concerto was played 


I 


for the first time at a Symphony con-/, 


cert. Mme. Schiller introduced the work | 


in 1876 at one of Theodore Thomas’ con- |. 


certs in Music Hall. Bither the great 


difficulties of a purely technical nature}. 


Or the dryness of the music itself dis- 
couraged other pianists. Mr. d’Albert 


used to play the concerto occasionally, 


ee 


but he, like the Hebrew prophet who 
alispleased Voltaire on account of his 
name, was capable of doing anything. 
Josef Lhevinne, who played here at a 


Symphony concert for the first time, is|: 


passionately fond of the fifth concerto. 


It.is his favorite battle horse. With it}. 


ne won the Rubinstein prize. He chose 
it when he played in this country for 
the first time. He goes about with it 
as though it were his mission in life to 
persuade all hearers that it is a thing of 
grandeur and beauty. 
thing pathetic in this devotion. 

It matters not who plays the fifth con- 
certo; the work is long and it seems 
longer in the performance. As a whole 
tt is dull and futile music. Here and 


There is some-j 


Handel ‘and Haydn Concert 


pressive arrangements of tones. 


PENSION FUND CONCERT, 
The second concert of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra in aid of its 
pension fund will be on Sunday even- 
ing, Feb. 28. Dr. Ludwig Wueliner 


will then recite “The Witch’s Sone” 
to the accompaniment of Max Schill- 
ings’ music, and probably ci a 
group of songs. The orchestral pieces 
will be Richard Strauss’ “Hin Helden- 


leben” and another piece to be an- 


nounced later. 


MUSIC AND. 
MUSICIANS 


Rubinstein’s Concerto 
Finely Played. | 


rn nn eee ENED 


Lhevinne Warmly Welcomed as 
the Symphony Soloist, 


Tonight— Gossip, ) 


The Russian pianist, Josef Lhevinne, 


| appeared as soloist of the ninth Sym- 


there is a page that has a faint melodic phony program, Rubinstein’s fifth con- 


charm; here and there are pages that 
excite curiosity fer a moment. Much of 


longer a recommendation. 


certo for piano’ and orchestra, Haydn’s 
the concerto igs only wearisome. It B : 
bristles with difficulties, but this is no from Vv 


flat major symphony and excerpts 


Rubinstein Dutchman” né i up the selec! 
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er it teems with diffi- 
durance in. performance. __ 


There ig little of the grace and-melody, 
of the fourth eoncerto, forte and for- 
tissimo passages seem to be almost | 


constantly demanded, and although it 
may be more taxing» to the player 
than is the other, it does not centain 


the melodic elements and coherency | 


that make the fourth one of the great 
concertos in the literature of the piano. 


But Lhevinne gave an amazing display 
of virtuosity, despite the somewhat un- 
peel saanbali 3 nature of the piece, and 
deepened tne impression made at his re- 
cjtals here two years ago. 

Of stoc build, with muscular arms 
and shoulders, he has sufficient power 
toxecope successfully with a composition 


of this nature, and throughout the. 


three movements there was no lessen- 
ing in his. leonine vigor. His octave 
playing; and there was a great deal 
of it, was remarkable in its energetic 
rapidity: his singing. tone formed a 
Splendid contrast to it, and the in- 
numerable runs in chromatic and nat- 
ural scales and the arpeggio passages 
were fairly dazzling in brilliancy. It 
was virtuosity that compelled admira- 
tion and hearty applause , 

The first movement is disjointed in 
Structure, but it affords abundant ma- 
terial for display of technique and 
strength, both of which Lhevinne pes- 
sesses. in a high degree. In the second 
part there are: some melodic motve- 
ments, just a few in which the artist 


displayed the beautiful eantabel and _ 
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expressive forms of his art in a pleas-| 


ing. manner, and in the hurly-burly of. 
the final movement he never faltered in 
hig. task. Surely Lhevinne is a pianistic 
giant, and his recital next week arouses 


i anticipations. 


FPiedier guided his orchestra quite 


suteessfully over the ‘musical shvcals 
which permeate this concerto. This 
was particularly shown in the opening 
part among the chromatic ups and 
down which are impartially distributed 
among the instruments. 

- It was 2 pleasure to hear the Haydn 
Symphony again, its joyous nature be- 
ing -most nareoe Dey presented by the 
orchestras The elaborate figures in the 
second movement were . beautifully 
voiced by the different choirs and in 
i? nal part of the piquancy and verve 

* the dance themes were deliciously 
fetching. And the flute part, which is 
ne hinent throughout the work, was a 
eli reg eature in an impressive en- 

By”... 

The forest music from ‘‘Siegfried’’ 
and the “Flving Dutchman” overture 
were given with splendid effect. In the 
former thé.“‘woodland life and stir’ 


were exquisite. in their tonal suggés- 


tions and the storm, stress and mys- 


tery of the overture vip! ee vividly, and, 


almost savagely, the life of the ghostly 
rover of the seas. | 
—~ Owin g,t° the fact that Christmas falls 
on Fr ay this year, the public re- 
al ‘of ‘the orchestra’ will be given 

Thu y afternoon, the concert 
@ place as usual on Saturday 
The feature. of the program 
éethoven’s fifth symphony, 

‘ah anniversary perform- 


st time in Vienna, Deo 2, 1803 


‘a 


ite” sy 'T che <¢) sik} seem | oO pl se 

oe ~ and As it is essentially 
Christmas music, Mr Fiedler* has incor- 
porated it in his Christmas program. 
e prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ will com- 
plete the selections. 


Lhevinne the Artist Yours. 
At Symphony Concert 


Two Russian pianists have been Sym- 
phony soloists within a month. The 
first was Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The sec- 


'ond, Josef Lhevinne, made his debut 


at his Symphony concert Saturda 
night, playing» Rubinstein’s fifth coh 
certo. Mr. Lhevinne hag been called 
“Rubinstein Il.,’* but apparently he 
has not been spoiled by such adulation, 
for at this Symphony concert he dis- 
played not only the artist’s technique 
but the artist’s tact. He showed not 


only himself but Rubinstein in a very 


favorable light, for his performance of 
the garish piece was tasteful as well 
as brilliant. | 

The orchestral numbers were Haydn’s 
symphony in B flat and two Wagnerian 
selections, the ‘‘Waldweben’’ move- 
ment from “Siegfried’’ and the “Flying 
Dutchman” overture. Mr. Fielder made 
the most of them, much to the delight 
of the audience. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


LHEVINNE, RUBINSTEIN, HAYDN AND 


¢ | WAGNER >. 
J Te \ 


The Pianist Reappears in an Unusual 


Concerto—A Season of Keyboard Heroics © 
—Mr, Fiedler and an Eighteenth-Century | 
Symphony—Youthful and Mature Wag- | 
ner—The Christmas Break in Concerts—_ 


Few Announcements for Next Week 


A programme in which Mr. Fiedler (ff 


figured for the first time in Boston 4s 
the conductor of one of Haydn's s8ym- 
phonies, and which included Wagner of 
the late panoramics and early dramatics, 
the “Waldweben” andthe “Flying Dutch- 
man” overture, furnished still another 
element of novelty and interest at Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. In ad- 
dition to a pedagogic Haydn, a tempestu- 
ous Hollander and a Wagnerian wood in 
the spirit of the realists, came a seldom 
heard pianoforte concerto of Rubinstein, 
and a season of keyboard, heroics. Mr. 
Josef Lhevinne was soloist, and the re- 
straint and dignity of his performance 
in music of a character that consistently 
invites to personal display added one 


more element of distinction to the occa- §& 


sion. Whatever dissent might have been 


excited by the scenery of the “Wald- & 


weben” or the assertiveness and bravado 


the mpaniment is reduced to the propor-. 
| tions signified by the term ad lib., or the 
‘| orchestra is silent altogether while solo 
‘instrument strides on in {ts seven-league 


peculiar 


numbers, and the firmness with which | 


Mr. Lhevinne renounced the vanities of 
the virtuoso while playing the music of 
virtuosity added another portrait to the 
gallery of serious artists—-one of a firm- 
lipped, earnest face bending over the 
black and white keyboard with passion- 
ate absorption in his task. The pro- 
gramme was: 


Haydn: Symphony in B-flat major. 


Pianoforte. 

Wagner: ‘‘Waldweben,”’ from ‘‘Slegfried,’’ act. il. 
Waener: Overture to ‘‘Flyilug Dutchman.” 

Rubinstein, at least, made no symphonic 
flourishes. He declined to protest that he 
was sworn to the Beethoven faith of con- 
certo writing, a symphony with a piano 
part. He set himself to a task of the ut- 
most exploitation of the resources of the 
pianoforte. To him a pianoforte concerto 
meant a concerto for the pianoforte with 
the humiliation of orchestra. Agree with 


lis premises or not, his conclusions are | 
irresistible. He produced what he set out . 
to produce, a flourish of glorified technique. . 


If he had stopped there, the concerto might 
be left to gather dust with the swooping 
fantasias of Thalberg. But in the most 
intricate figures of this concerto is still the 
voice of melody, Rubenstein’s inalienable 
gift. Does he make bass and treble bellow, 
with full-fisted chords? the thunder is me- 
lodious; does he sound a flourish of deliri- 
ous chromatics? the delirium is tuneful; 
does he impose herculean labors at 
a fleet rhythm for rushing hands? in its 
wildest tumult the pianoforte manages to 
Sing. Not only manages, but sings spon- 
taneously, and this throughout a concerto 
of more than generous length. No less 
noteworthy is the variety of its pianoforte 
figures. Some of them we have heard be-.| 
fore in the barcaroles, a few are perhaps 
common to the vehicle, but as device is 
piled on device, and arabesque entwines 
itself in arabesque, as the composer plies 
the infinite combinations of the keyboard 
which he knows with such intimacy, there 
interposes the query whether he did not 
definitely set out to exhaust the vocabulary 
of technical prowess. In scheme, moreover, ! 
the work is large-boned, moving in a long | 
Stride, robust, and taking its lung-fulls of | 
resonance. It stalks in heroics. But with 
this distinction—its heroics are a dash self- 
conscious; they differ from the earlier 


brands of pianoforte bravura as the Latin , 
epic differs from the Greek. Achilles and | 


Patroclus had no idea how fine they were. 
Nor had Homer. But the Latin poet had. 
This is not to accuse the Russian of postur- 
ing; he was too fierily in earnest to take the 
time. But in his music the choices and re- 
Jections are plainly visible. It is heroic in 
another aspect as well—in the pfanoforte’s 
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boots. | 


It was to music of such hectoring. ways 
that Mr, Lhevinne brought his firm and 


reticent style. In the phrases of such ora- 
| tory he preserved his singular repose, and 
yet employed a forceful delivery. It was 


the musical speech of one who sees propor- 
tion and the due relation of: details to the 
mass. When the accompanying instru- 
ments had dropped to a whisper and solo 
pianoforte was off at impetuous revelry; 


Rubinstein: Fifth Concerto (H—flat major) for | in passages which send spinning chromatics 


the length of the keyboard against hymn- 


, ing strings; or such episodes as the long. 
- golo which declares the theme of the finale 


with its ample qualifying clauses, the per- 


. former seemed to have submerged his per- 


sonality, and to ‘have surrendered his 
powers to the office of interpretation. If 
ever concerto courted the fine frenzy, wilted 
linen, disheveled mane and the other local 
habitations of divine fire, it is Rubinstein’s 
concerto in E-flat, and yet in music which 
would, with justice, have been made the 
excuse of a score of pianists for walking 
of their hands. Mr. Lhevinne never sac- 
rificed decorum to display. The virtues of 
his style became the virtues of the music. 


It expressed each idiom with peculiar jus- | 
tice, let it be feathery passage work, the. 


musketry crackle of staccato runs, the 
legato discourse, or octaves in triple shouts. 
The performance thus became more than 
interpretive; it was also something of a 
justification. The conclusion theme of the 
finale is greatness descending a little to 


familiarity. It shows, as it were, the un-. 


approachable when he unbends to the anec- 
dotal strain. The great man goes further. 
He egotizes a little. To start in the lofty 
style, carry it off superbly for two move- 
ments and a half, to have a lapse into the 
vernacular some dozen pages before the 
end, is hardly in the books, as such things 
go. Again Mr, Lhevinne’s fluency carried 
it off. If greatness egotized, that was .to 


be its royal prerogative, and to be ex-_ 


pressed by the regal or editorial “We.” 


With all its minute particularity, the play- | 
ing never failed to grasp and present the | 


larger designs, for the concerto adheres to 


a unified structure with all its bravura | 
work, announces texts and carries them into. 
| logical development, Thus the Andante, 
while employing the most varied resources | 


of the solo instrument, seeks and sustains 
a note of reflective melancholy to suit the 


most fastidious romanticist. And its spec- | 


tral ending, with the contrast of strings 


and keys as of cheerful lamp light raying 


out into the clammy dews of a churchyard, 
the faint subsiding echoes of goblin laugh- 
ter, ending with the hollow mutter of kettle 
drums, just audible, is surely something 
more than the music of technical display, 
And lastly, Mr. Lhevinne’s modesty was its 
Own reward. In the scriptural sense, by 
losing himself-he saved himself. Played, 
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-vinne’s playing. a a 
_ To the Haydn which we remember as. 
proceeding off the tip of Mr. Gericke’s pre- 


cise and scholarly baton, and the Haydn 
instinct with grace and vivacity as hig 
scores were read by Dr. Muck comes an- 
other version, added yesterday afternoon 
by Mr. Fiedler—a Haydn drawing the long 
breaths of youthful vitality—like the 


athlete in repose after sharp exercise. The | 


capacity for violent action is there, and 
felt, but dormant; nothing is vehement, 


'nothing clamorous, but the strength is 


more emphasized for being subdued. Some 


such impression was produced as Mr. Fied- 
ler swung his stick to summon the rounded 
phrase and the pompous sentences of this 
symphony. What he would have us see 
beside the beauty and symmetry of the 
form, the satin finish of the string choir, 
and the gold lace in its sparing ornamenta- 
tion, is the strength and agility with which 
_this figure moves in the courtly paces of 


the dance, with the clink of scabbard 


against silken thighs to hint of sturdier 
exercise which could be performed on more 
gallant fields. Once and only once in this | 


form did Haydn essay to combine the 


‘language of the court, which was his | 


natural tongue, with the language of the 
camp. That the military symphony, as 


usually heard, has less of the martial | 
Stride than the ‘‘Ninth’’ as played yester- 
day afternoon is sufficient comment on the | 
spirit and energy of Mr. Fiedler’s conduct- | 
ing. At no time, with the possible excep- | 


tion of some of the perorations of the 
finale, did he, as organists say, pull out all 
the stops. Obedient to his beck the horns 
quavered, the chattering wind choir re- 


sponded, the violins paced their rectilinear | 
measures, the ’cellos and double-basses ut- | 
tered their monosyllables, arriving again | 
and again at the full stop, so dear alike to | 
composer and ‘conductor. “I pause for a | 


reply,”” says the speaker impressively. 
‘“‘Then none have I offended,’’ he resumes 


after the silence, and launches out afresh. 


Mr. Fiedler’s Haydn has been referred to as 
pedagogic. It is hardly that, for the term 
Carries with it the reproach of pedantry, 
and whatever be the peccancies of Mr. 
Fiedler’s conducting, pedantry is hardly 
one of them. His scholarship as brought 


to Haydn is professorial rather, but the 
type of professor who is actively fond of- 
physical exercise, preferably mountain 
climbing. | 

* In the Wagner numbers which brougnt 
ithe programme to a conclusion we were 
again on familiar ground—no dizzy bal- 
ancing feats between music and virtuosity ; 
‘no eireumspect pacing of the line which 


tes scholarship and pedantry, but the 


full freedom of pealing strings and brazen- 
throated horns, for the overture, at least. 
“The ‘‘Waldweben” was a slightly different 


become tedious if not offensive. That they 
were exuberant, virile and stirring was due 
not least to the noble quality of Mr. Lhe- 


ments of the Dutch school. Wagner’s music 
was pictorial. Mr. Fiedler would make jt 
minutely so. Out of the droning peda] 
point and the zone of murmuring strings 
he called the roulades of flute, clarinet and 
oboe, cheeping and twittering; he defined 
the pictorial themes, smoothed off the 
drowsy hum of the woods, indicated the 
elfin chuckle of horns, all with the definite- 
ness Of the passionate devotée to clean 
drawing. When Wagner, busy at the work 
of scene-painting, glances up ‘to remarx: 
“There, something of that sort,’ Mr. Fiedler 
announces: “Precisely this!” This tec- 
nique ts abandoned, however, shortly before 
the end, for an imperious summons to the 
brasses to blare their mightiest. From ply- 
ing the deft touches of the realist we 
change to the ‘‘jabbed brush strokes.” 
After all, why musical ‘scene painting, 
frankly announiced as such (and asserting 
no claim to the character of sheer pro- 
gramme music) in the eoncert hall? Tt is 
not only episodic; its essence is descriptive 


of something waich is not there to see. To frankly in the 18th century and retains all 


disassociate such music fror ‘S proper 
associations !s some “hat analagous to the 
exhibition of a stage set, without the cor- 
responding action, because, at the time of 


ory. Here’ the ‘conductor, plied a brisa- 
: ight have been dipped in the pig. 


| 


ing of Rubinstein’s E Flat Con- 
certo Carries It to Success. 


By Louis C, Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Haydn—Symphony in B flat. 
Rubinstein—Piano Concerto in E flat. No, 6. 
Soloist, Mr. Josef Lhevinne. 


| Wagner—-‘‘Waldweben,’’ from ‘‘Siegfried.’’ 
W 


‘fagner— ‘Flying Dutchman’’ Overture. 
A programme that was conservatively 
ancient and modern. It was not so long 


‘ago that Wagner was held to be the radi- 


cal of radicals, ‘‘Nous avons changee tout 
cela’; today he seems a rather conserva- 
tive composer; he has been thrust out of 


the radical camp by the demon that he 
| himselt has raised, a la Frankenstein. 


Haydn’s symphonies wear better than 
Mozart’s. Mozart tended somewhat tow- 


|, ards modern dramatic effect and his efforts 
/ in that direction seem tame compared with 
| those of his suecessors; but Haydn remains 


} the quaintness and naivete of his epoch. 
| Sprightly melody, suave counterpoint, un- 
| Strained cheerfulness are in each of his 


the performance, the excellence of the back- f 


ground and lighting was greatly admired. 

Of the same pictorial texture, but with 
far other relations was the “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture. Written years be- 
fore its composer attained ‘his definitive 
Stage, it could hardly be delivered with 
more than a general turn, and yet it had 
all the potency and charm and consid- 
erably more of grandeur than the forest 
idyl. As it was conceived—in the Jarge 
Style of the historical painters, with 
something of their theatricality and con- 
cessions to sentiment—so it was played, 
allowing free range of imagination 
through its mystery, its simplicity and 
its tumult. Its tale was freely legible, 
the far-off trumpet calls starting shivers 
of superstitious dread, the nadiveté of its 
ballad, the misty gloom which shrouds 
the fate-driven ship; but most of all the 
majesty of the sea, its horror and fas- 
Cination, its ache and its matchless 
beauty, as keenly felt by Northern peo- 
ples. The same tempest which the Ko- 
man braved by an appeal to his fatalism, 
roused the laughter of Vikings. Both 
are in this overture. Mr. Fiedler, pos- 
sibly from national affiliations, chose the 
latter. 


FROM HAYDN TO WAGNER 
WITH CONDUCTOR FIEDLER 


Rav: Vu iq 08 
SYMPHONY PROGRAMME 


CONSERVATIVELY MODERN 


| but he 
end 


| Tather artificial, but it had a very brilliant |. Bee pty : 
interpretation of a work with which almost 


orchestral works and his symphonies will | 


“Jupiter” are placed upon the shelf. 

lt was not given ina periwigged style, 
this little symphony, but Mr. Fiedler man- 
aged tO impart virility and vigor to its 
first and last movements. The minuets, 
in spite of: the fertility of Haydn’s in- 
vention in the treatment of this dance. 
are the movements that are fading most 
in his sonata forms. Small wonder that 
beethoven brushed them all aside with 


particular Minuet gave a very good con- 
trast with the chief movement and was 
especially melodious. The Symphony as a 
Whole, however, was not as attractive a 
Work as some others by Haydn. 
The Rubinstein concerto has the failing 
that most pianist-composers fall into—it 
Keeps the solo instrument rather too con- 
splcuously in the foreground. It is not a 
Symphony with a thread of solo-work in- 
terwoven, as is the case with Brahms’ 
“econd concerto, or Beethoven's fourth and 
ha But, with a Soloist, this is a failing 
edly, and the composition displayed the 
“Ussian pianist in a very favorable light. 
Mr. Lhevinne is much more than a vir- 
tuoso. He has an abundance of technique, 
Senerally uses it.as a means to an 
celts Coe does not believe that virtue- 
—* 48 1tS now reward. We could have 
wished to have heard him in some more 
Nspired composition, possibly a Beetho- 
‘th concerto. The first movement seemed 


coda, with an abundant display of wrist- 


| 4ction for the Soloist, and of course the 


do 
uble octaves and heavy chords won their 


TP Dia Be. The Andante has a striking piz- | 
Cato theme for contrabasses, afterwards | 
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In the finale definite melodies (possibly 
some folk-themes) are present and there is 
an enormous amount of bravura work. 
This Mr. Lhevinne attacked with a power 
and verve that carried the rather showy 
composition to triumph. Such pyrotech- 
nics and such endurance always excite an 
audience. Yet the content of the work 
is less worthy than that of Rubinstein’s 
preceding symphonies. Even Mr. lLhe- 


vinne’s superb playing cannot blind us to 


that fact. 


The Wagner numbers were a noble end- 
ing to the concert. Mr. Fiedler had evi- 
dently worked with his accustomed care 
on the wonderful ‘divisi’ passages for 
strings, which came out most clearly and 
eloquently,—the myriad voices of the for- 
est. The preeminence of Wagner over his 
successors is clearly enough shown in such 
passages as these, Strauss and Noren, 
Mahler and Reger, have also sometimes 


| Subdivided their orchestral parts into 


many-voiced polyphony, but never with 
such effect as is here attained. 


When it comes to the figures themselves, 


| the ‘“‘motiven,’” the beauty o a S 
be played and give pleasure when all of | y OF SW aGae 


Mozart’s except the G minor and the! 


again made manifest. No one ever, pos- 
sessed, as he did, the power of suggesting 
a character, an object, an event, so graph- 
ically in a very few notes. We doubt, for 
example, whether in the whole realm of 
music there is a succession of three chords 
that can compare with the ‘‘Fate-motive,’’ 
and in this number the Bird motives, the 
Siegfried motive, the Slumber motive, are 


| infinitely more pregnant with meaning 
| than anything which the later works can 
| Offer in their programme-music. 

the Scherzo, in 1802. Yet the Trio of this | 


The pianissimo of the beginning was re- 
markably well done, and the crescendos 
were real crescendos with good climaxes at 
their end. But the best point of the or- 
chestral performance at this concert was 
the “Flying Dutchman’ overture. We 
were almost persuaded that it was also 
intrinsically the best music. 

Since we are in the mood for comparisons 
we may suggest comparing the “Flying 
Dutchman’”’ overture with Debussy’s ‘‘La 


| Mer,” or even with Rubinstein’s “Ocean 


Symphony,” to see in which work the salt 


| Spray is most abundant. How great masters 


yr , , : r weave m: “Le simi 
. “leans to virtue’s side’’ very decid- | ™4V wea naterlal from similar figures 
may also be seen in the fact that the “Ely- 


ing Dutchman’’ figure is twin brother to 
the opening figure of Peethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, only the former moves upward 
and the latter downward. 

The performance was a marvel of healthy 


“vigor and the cOntrast between the sailor’s 


motif and the sweet motive of salvation, 
the Senta theme, was finely drawn, while 


, the apotheosis of the finale was made into 


a noble climax. It was a most stirring 


every auditor was familiar and the abun- 
dant applause after its conclusion showed 
that its fiery reading was thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 


$d by"the piano, and. there is consider- 
able free poetic rhapsodizing in the move- 
'ment. Its end is as whispered as the coda 
of the ‘“‘Pathetic Symphony’ by Tschai- 
| kowsky. | 
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. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 
December 22, 1808, in 


(First time at these concerts. ) 
(Performed for the first time 


Programme. 


PREI,UDE to ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
SUITE, for full ORCHESTRA, taken from the score 


of the ballet, ‘‘Nutcracker,”’ op. 71 a. 


I. Overture, miniature. 
Dragée; c) Trépae, Danse russe; d@) Danse arabe; 


¢) Danse Chinoise; £) Danse des mirlitons. 


III. Valse des Fleurs. 


X. CONCERT 


II. Danses caracteristiques: a) Marche: 6) Danse de la Fée 
SYMPHONY No 

II. Andante con moto. 

III. Allegro: Trio. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1908-O9. 
SYMPHONY ORCHES 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, AT 8 P.M. 
I. Allegro con brio. 
IV. Allegro. 
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‘ 


Delightful Music Delightfully Played—A | 
New Side of the Russian Composer—M:. | 
Fiedler’s Just Fondness for Ballet-Music | 
—The Prelude to “Parsifal” and Beet- | 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony for Contrasting | 


Beginning and Ending 


Blessed were contrasts and blessed was 
safety in Mr. Fiedler’s programme for the 
Symphony Concert of Thursday afternoon. 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky and Beethoven are 
the most reliable composers, nowadays, 
for English-speaking audiences. The cur- 
rent series of Symphony Concerts is rot 
yet half done, and already Mr. Fiedler has 
played five of Wagner’s overtures and « 
fragment from ‘“Siegfried’’; three pieces 
of Tschaikowsky, and two overtures and 
three sympnonies by Beethoven. The con- 
ductor, seemingly, is. still uncertain of the 
‘kings of the public and rather indefinite 


| in his own inclinations. He has discovered 


that his audiences are thirsting for Wagner, 
and he has given them generously to drink. 
schaikowsky is plainly secure with thein; 


and Beethoven is. safer still. On Thursday, _ 


besides, his three dependable composers 
gave him plentiful contrasts. His Wagner 
was the calculating and high-pitched Waz#- 
ner of the anguished prelude to “Parsifal.”’ 


| His Tschaikowsky was the fanciful and 


playful, exotic and adroit Tschaikowsky 


| of the “Nut-Cracker” ballet. His Beet- 
hoven was the mighty and the impassioned 


Beethoven of the fifth Symphony. 


| The conductor led all this music to the | 
diminished and rather perfunctory audience | 


of the afternoon before Christmas, and 
with a band that sometimes seemed a lit- 
tle perfunctory as well. Tschaikowsky’s 
dances, however, could not fail of applause, 
and the finale of Beethoven’s symphony 
and a truly eloquent playing of it kept the 
audience long enough in the hall to recall 
Mr. Fiedler at the end of the concert. The 
youth of the second balcony is plainly fond 
of him, and it clapped him lustily. No 
previous conductor of the orchestra—to 
note another incident of the concert—has 
been so eager that his men individually or 
in mass should have the immediate reward 
of their prowess. The Dance of the Sugar- 
Plum Fairy in “The Nut-Cracker’’ is vir- 
tually a little piece for the célesta, with 
light orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Kaut- 
zenbach of the ’cellos played it with a tone 
“8 Soft and sugary as the fairy herself, 


and Mr. Fiedler had him to his feet for the | 
answering applause. The Dance of the. 
Mirlitons, with its suavely insistent flutes, 


brought similar reward to Mr. Maquarre, 
Mr. Brooke and Mr. Fox. 


Mr. Fiedler is apt in the conducting of 


phi LR A TS 
YMPAUNY CONCERL | 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S BALLET OF “THE 
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_ test their talents with it. The mere difficul- 


PIE Fis «cbs ap PPAR TR te ns iii 
Concerts. Why it should have been 
counted beneath their “dignity,” only the 
stifiy solemn-minded folk may say, and 
their explanations seldom reach beyond a 
priggish ‘‘because.” One purpose, surely, 
of the concerts is to give musical and a 
thetic pleasure, and ballet-music in its finest. 
estate does bring a delight of its own. Very 
eminent composers, from the Frenchmen of 
the eighteenth century to the Russians of. 
our own day, have written it abundant ye 
Beethoven and Schubert did not disdain to 


aS 


ties of such music are fascinating. ere 
stands the relentless ballet-master with his 
“choreographic” scheme—so many measures 
here, such and such a dance here, a change 
of scenery (and its accompanying music) to 
fill a particular number of minutes, a play 
of light to be emphasized, a ballerina to bé. 
carried off or on the stage, and so forth 
with the endless requisitions of a minw 
and highly conventionalized form. The se * 
nario of the average ballet is seldom, more-. 
over, stimulating to the waiting composer. 
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| Yet with such impulse and within such 


arbitrary limitations, he should write musi¢ 
of light and gracious melody, brightly har-’ 
monized, piquantly figured, highly rhythmed, 
as brilliant, fanciful, pictorial and suavely. 
suggestive as he can make it. It can be 
done, it has been done, in this particular” 
‘‘Nut-Cracker” from which Mr. Fiedler 
chose the suite of Thursday, in Lalo’s “Na. | 
mouna,” in Johann Strauss’s ‘‘Aschenbré-~ 
del,’”’ in a dozen other pieces of our own and 
elder times. # 

And when it is so done, it gives twenty- 
fold the pleasure of much solemnly pre-> 
tentious and solemnly ineffectual music. — 
Take the case of Tschaikowsky himself, His | 
‘‘Mantred” symphony, his fantasia on “The — 
Tempest,’”’ for example, are not nearly 80 | 
interesting music or so satisfying and suc-. 
cessful accomplishment in their kind as is* 
this “‘Nut-Cracker’” ballet in its genre. | 
There is less imagination in them alike in™ 
the invention of melody, the play of 
rhythm, the command of mood. They are’ 


. less felicitous technically, less fine an a 
_ spontaneous of spirit, and they give far less 


pleasure of the ear and of, the emotions. | 


The truth js that light fancies and such) 


elegant and adroit expression of them as/ 
fill ‘‘The Nut-Cracker’” are many times” 
more difficult to write than the sonorous, 


periods of ‘‘Manfred’”’ or the tone-picturing | 


of “The Tempest.’’ Pompous symphonies. 


and passionate tone-poems are far easier to | 
make—respectably—than a ballet of delicate. 
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_ and exotic charm. Every cook roasts beef; } 


yar 
not all can make melting sweetmeats, 4 
And how charming and fanciful and 


light of hand and mood these ‘‘Nut-Cr 


er’? dances are! Tschaikowsky toiled long | 
and rebelliously at the writing of them, He 
cursed roundly his acceptance of the com: 
mission for the ballet; but the music con- 
tains not a hint of these tempers. It is 
fluent and fickle as an improvisation, as el- 
egant and polished as edgeless detail can 
make it. The little overture, nearly all In 
the upper tones of the instruments, 
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i eager rhythm, Th 
“characteristic dances’; the ‘dance song,” 
for the célesta seems to sing above the ac- 
companiment, of the Sugar Plum Fairy; the 
fiery and snapping Trépak for the rude lit- 
tle Russian toys; the Oriental dance with 
its soft, heavy melody, its languorous 
rhythm of swaying fans and its undertone 
of the rustling tambourine; then the teeter- 
ing Chinese da as though the figures on 
a plate or a bowl had momentary motior; 
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the mirlitons—toy instruments—dancing to | 


their own idealized voices; and last the . 
titillating introduction, the flashing ca- 
denza of the harp, and then the delicately | 
footed, lightly colored, suavely graceful | 
Waltz of the Flowers. Our Tschaikowski 
is usually the passionate tone-poet of the 
fantasias, the symphonist of large voice and 
unbridled mood, or the rapturous tech- 
nician of the concertos. Here in ‘‘The Nut- 
Cracker’’ he is the adroit, the delicate, the 
fanciful virtuoso of the ballet, designing a 
miniature with the graceful lines of his 
melody, animating it with his bright 
rhythms, coloring it with the prettiest of 
tonal tints. And he is no less a master. 
What may there not be in the other bal- 
let of his prime, ‘“‘The Sleeping Beauty”’! 
Mr. Fiedler should search it out—the more 
‘because he is so sympathetic and skilful 
with such music and has so adept an or- 
chestra for it. Then, too, there are no 
troubling dancers of flesh and blood to 
cloud the dances. Only the eye of the im- 
agination sees them. They say that Miss 
dell’ Era, the original Sugar Plum Fairy, 
was “dull and ugly.”” Who would guess it 
from the music? 


The agonized ‘voice of the prelude to 
“Parsifal” and the heroic voice of Bee- 
thoven’s symphony made strange preface 
and sequence to this ballet-music. And 
once more, in the prelude ‘to “Parsifal’”’ it 
was easy to miss the darkness and the 
‘close atmosphere of the theatre. Most 
of Wagner’s preludes will plausibly bear 
transfer to the concert-room. The over- 
ture to “Tannhaduser,” ‘the prelude to 
“The Mastersingers” are full-bodied and 
eloquent symphonic pieces in ‘themselves, 
But the prelude to “Parsifal’ is too cal- 
(@ulatingly contrived for a particuiar 
“place and circumstance; it is too vividly 
‘and excitingly expectant of the particu- 
lar things that are to follow. Besides, 
‘there sit the orchestra and the audience 
‘in broad, clear light and alert attention. 
The conductor stirs his stick; the band 
“gives out” the phrase of the Holy Sup- 
per, but no such nervous thrill comes to 
the listeners as when the phrase rises, 
“mounts, gathers strength and fulness ‘18 
some transporting and upbearing voice 
out, of the darkness of the theatre. The 


“reiterated anguish of the prelude rising 


until it cuts the listener’s imagination 
“like some fine-edged knife, throbbing, 


G 


tortured with pain and with vain suffer- | 


's is 


“a ic nh, hope, celestial glamor and celestial 
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tery and the anticipation of the darkened 
theaitre, the nervous audience, the hidden 
orchestra, ‘the trembling blank of the 
curtain. There is no other music-of such 
unspeakable agony, there is little of 
such ineffable aspiration; both are full 
of piercing reticences until in sheer re- 
lief the’ listener cries, What next, what 
next? Only the theatre may answer. 
Unconsciously probably, but fortunately, 
Mr. Fiedler somewhat lessened this note 
of poignant expectancy. The prelude, 
especially in concert, can be emotionally 
almost unendurable. 


“Broica”’ or no ‘‘Eroica,’’ the symphony 
in C minor is the true ‘“‘Heroic’”’ symphony— 
heroic in idea, heroic in expression still, in 
spite of all the widening musical freedom 
and the waxing musical resources of a hun- 
dred years. Probably it is far more elo- 
quent to us with our fuller and keener 
sense of the emotional qualities of music, 
than it was to the company who heard it 
dubiously in the Vienna of December, 
1808. Some then called the symphony too 
long and over-developed. We in our turn 
see the heroic magnitude and fulness of the 
design and feel the mighty emotions that 
shaped and animated it. We have been 
attuned to heroic voice in music, of strug- 
gle, of longing, of fury, defeat and triumph. 
We rise instinctively to such heroic exX- 
citements as the transition from the scherzo 
to the finale, and answer to the thrill of 
the embattled chords of the first move- 
ment or of the triumphant song of the 
finale. For us, too, perhaps, more than for 
Beethoven’s own generation is the deep and 
absorbed passion of the slow movement. 
The tonal weight, the tonal splendor of the 
modern orchestra only makes such music 
the more eloquent. Above all, the sym- 
phony is masculiné music—the mass, ine 
sweep, the power, the stress of it are all 0 
the struggling, conquering, heroic male. 
The more broadly, vigorously and com- 
mandingly it is played the better. Mr. 
Fiedler was truly heroic in the swelling 
flood of the finale. He made 
music. He wrought the transition vividly 
yet without obvious calculation. There 
were honest vigor, masculinity and 
directness, and no far-fetched empha- 
sis, in his reading of the first move- 
ment. But in the andante his particular 
fault once more beset him. He must war 
his restless contrasts at all costs. He tried 
to be subtle in his modifications of one 
pace, in his nursing of the phrase, and “4 
was only broken and: disjointed. He woulc 
not give Beethoven his head. H. T. P. 
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Another /Tone-Poem by Strauss at the | 


Symphony Concerts—Mr. Elman’s Debut 
—Mme. Melba’s Return—Mr. Lhevinne in 


Recital—A Dolmetsch Concert for Christ- | 


mas 


Mr. Fiedler has put another, a familiar 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY 


Prelude. to “Parsifal” Began 
an Evening During Which 
No Soloist Was Heard. 


and one of the most generally appreciated of | 


Strauss’s tone-poems on his programme for 


the Symphony Concerts of next Friday and | 


Saturday—‘‘Death and Transfiguration,” 
last heard here in the final year of Mr. 
Gericke’s conductorship. As Mr. Ernest 
Newman and many another admirer of 
Strauss will have it “‘as regards the union 
of pure form with unalloyed purity of mate- 


rial, this is the most perfect thing that he | 


has done. The poetic scheme is free from 
any matter that is not essentially musical, 
and it: develops in such a way'as to afford 
the musician the amplest facilities for de- 
velopment of his onwn special kind.” No 
other music of Strauss, except, perhaps, 
tnat of “Salome” so readily and deeply 
stirs an audience, while Mr. Fiedler, in “A 
Hero’s Life,” sufficiently proved his mastery 
of these tone-poems. At the other extreme 
musically and at the other end of the pro- 
gramme is Nicolai’s good old ‘‘Church Fes- 
tival’’ overture, built upon Luther’s hymn, 
“A Mighty Stronghold is Our God,” hither- 
to unknown to tne Symphony Concerts. Be- 
tween the two, Mischa Elman, for nis first. 
appearances here will play Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto for violin and orchestra. Mr. El- 
man is the most eminent of the younger 
violinists of the time, and since he ended 
his days as a prodigy, breadth, beauty and 
intensity of tone, ripe musicianship, large- 
ness of understanding, and genuine passion 
and fire have been his distinguishing quali- 
ties. Since Mr. Kreisler came first to Bos- 
ton, no violinist of such just distinction as 
Mr. Elman has come for his début here. In 
the course of the week there will be room 
for an article about him and his career. 


TENTH SYMPHONY 
CONCERT OF SEASON 


Dew , o8 
“Nutcracker” Suite of Tschai- 


| kowsky Feature of Pro- 
| gram Incident to Christmas 


,at Alice, 
(the immortal Queen and Knight, an 


; Games.,’’ 


from Tschaikowsky’s ballet, 
“suite was played last night for the first. 


gEplayed at 


(‘most part! 


By PHILIP HALE, 


‘The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr, 

Fiedler conductor,’ gave its 10th con- 

leert of’this. season last night in Syme 

phony Hall. The program was as fol- 
Ws: 


Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 5, C minor........Beethoven 


This program was made with ref- 


,erence to Christmas and also with 
ithe thought that 
Symphony was performed for the first 
| time at Vienna Dec. 22, 1808. 


Beethoven’s Fifth 


Hoft- 
mann’s story, “The Nutcracker and 
the Mouse-King,” on which the scena- 
rio of Tschaikowsky’s ballet is found-. 
ed, is a Christmas tale, and a delight- 
fully — Old-fashioned one. Perhaps 
American children in 1908 are too 
sophisticated to enjoy it. 

Not long ago a 10-year-old girl told 
me that she did not care for the Alice 
who sojourned in Wonderland: and went 
through the looking-glass, She sneered 
the mad hatter, the rani 


even at the Cheshire cat who had a 
habit of disappearing, leaving only a 
grin behind; she found no pleasure in 
the walrus and the carpenter; in short, 
She said the books were silly. She 
also said she had never read “The 
Arabian Nights,” not necessarily Sir 
Richard F. Burton’s “Thousand Nights 
and a Night’’—although this reading 
would not hurt her—but the plain. old 
Arabian Nights’ according to the 
Galland version. Truly a pitiable case! 
Any conductor wishing to celebrate 
Christmas by his choice of program 
might find his hearers. sophistieated. 
Bach’s ‘‘Pastoral’’ from the. ‘Christmas. 
Oratorio’? was once in fashion for Christ- 
mastide. Mr. Paur was once fortunate 
in thinking of Bizet’s pretty ‘‘Children’s 
Another conductor brought out 
“The Shepherd@’s Song at the Cradle’”’ an 
the, “March of the Three Kings’ from 
Liszt’s ‘“‘Christus.” Christmas week of 
last season we heard the symphonic 
piece from Franck’s **Redemption.”*’ Mr. 
Fiedler made a happy choice in the suite 
and this 


time at a Symphony concert given here 
by this orchestra. The music has been 
“Pop” concerts, and it was 
Played recently at the Pension Fund 
concert, | 

And what charming music it is for the 
Written only a little time 
before the ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony, it re- 
veals a side of Tschaikowsky’s nature 
that is shown Occasionally in his corre- 
spondence rather than in his musical 
compositions. There ts a lightness, @ 
gayety of thought, a delieacy of orches-+ 
tral expression that is seldom assdciated 
with him. Nor do I refer only to the 
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markable passage 
‘Dance of the Fairy 
fantastically light, 
the overture, a fitting prelude to a fairy 
tale! The hearer is reminded of the 
strange line in Laforgue’s ‘‘Salome’’: 
“On a lively and fatalistic mode, 
am orchestra of ivory instruments 
improvised a little and unanimous over- 
ture.’”’ The march with its chief theme 
repeated and repeated with childlike 
enjoyment is just the march for the as- 
sembling of guests before the lighting 
of the Christmas tree. The dances, it 


‘should be remembered, are in fairyland, 
in the kingdom of comfits and lollipops, 


. Inthe ballet the Arabian dance is en- 


titled ‘Coffee,’ and the grotesque Chi- 
nese dance—music that in itself is hum- 
orous with the humor of genius—is en- 
titled “Tea.’’ They are delightfully ex- 
-otie in rhythm, melody and harmonies. 
‘The waltz of the flowers is of more 
‘common stuff. There are much better 


waltzes even on earth. The suite was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the audience, as 
though it were ready again to answer 
‘‘vos’’ to the question put by Petar Pan. 

Tschaikowsky’s ballet. was based on 
the elder Dumas’ translation of Hoff- 
mann’s story, and this same Hoffmann, 
composer. ‘conductor, critic, writer of 
extraordinary tales, the best of which 


, may be elassed with those of Poe and 


Hawthorne, was the first to write e 
long analysis of Beethoven’s fifth sym 
phony in the second year after the first 
performance. He was the first also to 
appreciate fully the grandeur of the 
work. Yet musicians of repute heard 
this first performance. All that Reic- 
hardt could say was: “A great, highly- 


developed, too long symphony.” 


It is true that. the performance, ac- 
cording to all accounts, was a poor one. 


When the sympnony was first played} 


in Leipsic, the leading music journal of 
Germany praised the first movement, 
although it was “rather obscure’’; the 
musical ideas of the Andante were 
characterized as ‘“‘heterogeneous”: ‘as 
for the scherzo that follows (it is al- 


‘most impossible for a large orchestra 


to perform it) we have not been able 
to find it agreeable by reason of its too 
salient capriciousness.’’ These honest 
ye sag ia should teach us all humility 
n passing an opinion on music of to- 
day that seems at first ‘‘capricious,”’ 
“not agreeable,’’ unusual. Hnough has 
been written about the fifth symphony 
to fill several large volumes. In spite 
of. this the symphony has lived. Even 
the wildest eyed idolaters have not suc- 
ceeded in arousing iconoclasts to de- 
stroy their idol. It was eminently fit 
and proper that the 100th year of this 
symphonic life should be commemorated, 
The Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal,’’ which has 
not been played for several years at 
these concerts, is associated with the 
passion rather than the birth of the 
Saviour. But it is good music for the 
end of the year. with the solemn 
thoughts, the inevitable regrets, the ex- 
pectancy that is both hopeful and full 
of bodement. 
' _All in all, a well contrasted program 
eminently suited to the time. Further- 
more, there was no disturbing soloist 
mor was the concert too long. 
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Symphony Program Suits So Well 
Mr. Fiedler Is Applauded 

Again and Again. | 

Saturday night’s Symphony concert. 
was the shortest and most popular one | 
given this season, There was a well- | 
contrasted and unusually attractive or- | 
chestral program—the prelude from 


Waener’s ‘Parsifal,”’ Tschaikowskys 


Ki cracker’ suite and Beethoven's | 
Firth symphony. An audience that 
quite filled the hall showered peplense | 
upon Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra | 
from first to last. The climax of enthu- | 
siasm was reached during the perform- | 
ance of the Tschaikowsky number. 
‘This must have surprised the stand- 
patters, who have been clinging to the 
‘notion that the ‘“‘Nutcracker”’ suite was 
‘too trivial for a Symphony program. | 
Nothing played by the orchestra eet 
year has been more heartily, more gen- 
| uinely, enjoyed_by the larger portion of | 
‘the audience. The performance of this | 
| symphony was all the more impressive | 
coming after the Kazoo Dance and the | 
Flower Waltz. , 


Christmas Programme | 
at Symphony Rehearsal 


—~- | 
BY OLIN DOWNES 140%. 


R. FIEDLER arranged a pro-, 

gramme of a nature appropriate 

to the Christmas week for the 
wary loth public rehearsal of the Sym- 
seas) phony Orchestra, which took 
place yesterday afternoon in Symphony | 
Hall, and the concert, which will occur 
as usual on Saturday evening: 
Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’...esesseoes 


‘‘Nuteracker’’ Suite.... .eeeee-.-edschaikowsky 
Fifth Symphony o's Beethoven 


A concert with Mr. Fiedler is never 4 
routine occasion. The presenting of 4a} 
programme in harmony with the season 


was more than a matter of form. Un- 


compromising sincerity, big-heartedness, 
warmth of fellow-feeling—these things 
were to be felt fairly exuding from the 
music and the platform yesterday, Their | 
influence was_ infectious. The men | 
seemed to recognize and assimilate every. 
slightest thought of the conductor. 
They played with such contagious fer- | 
vor, such personally inspired enthusiasm 
that one felt to very unusual degree the 
force, the magnetism, the individual 
flavor of the impulses that sprang hot) 
from the heart of the leader. 


The prelude to “Parsifal” as ¢X- 
tremely impressive and atmospheric. 
Tschaikowsky’s suite is charming Christ- 
mas music. The ballet from which this 
suite is drawn was arranged after B. T. 
Hoffmann’s charming fairy tale, ‘The 
Nutcracker and Mouseking.’”” On Christ- 
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snatches it and it is “broken. 


weeps. She puts the nutcracker to bed 
and rocks jit asleep. At midnight she 
steals downstairs to look at the poor 


nutcracker and the strangest things oc- 
cur. The fir tree grows larger and larger. 
The toys come to life. There is a battle. 
The mice, led by their king, are defeat- 
ing the other toys, when the tin sol- 
diers rush in to save the day. The 
wounded nutcracker fights with the 
mouseking, who is gaining upon his ad- 
versary, When Marie throws her shoe and 
kills the monster. Victory! The nut- 
cracker, an ensorcelled prince, regains 
his manly beauty and carries Marie with 
him to his magic kingdom. <As they go 
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a _| there stood Mr. Fiedler, fairly quivering 
| with the music and his own earnestness. 


i 


Hail. 


YVOS-OO. 


'Y ORCHESTRA. 


Conducton. 


seem to the girl to be alive. At court _ 


there are gay festivities and dancing, in 
celebration of the marriage and Marie’s 
| heroic deec. 

Tschaikowsky’s music is utterly charm- 
‘Ing, full of inspiration and scored with 
felicitous lightness of touch. It is all 
‘exquisite miniature work. Though it is 
surprising, it is true that the ‘“‘March,”’ 


| 
| 
= the air the passing snowflakes 


TERY, 


. 4 AT S, P.M, 


with its whirling scales in the strings, | 


the often repeated figure for the brass, 
and generally persistent character, re- 
minds not a little of the colossal third 
movement of the “Symphonie Pathe- 
tique.” Presenting the theme of the 
dance of the “Fee Dragee’ to the celesta 
is certainly the happiest of conceits. 
The “Danse Russe,” the “Danse Arabe,”’ 
the ‘‘Danse Chinois” are piquant little 
masterpieces, in each of which is mar- 
vellously compressed the characteristic 
national spirit and color. The ‘Valse 
des Fleurs’”’ has a rather commonly sen- 
suous theme, but it is suggestive and 
fanciful. This music “in a lighter vein” 
is ravishing to the ears and the imagi- 
nation. The audience was warm in its 
approval, 

We have rarely been privileged to 
attend such a surpassingly virile, ro- 
mantic, impressive performance as that 
which Mr. Fiedler gave of the Fifth 


Symphony. It was his own reading. It | 


{—______ _ 


me. 


| 


rIVAL OVERTURE on the 


xhty Stronghold is our God.’’ 
e concerts. ) 


f 


VIOLIN. 


differed in many details from those of | 
his predecessors, and it was evidently | 


the result of intense inward conviction. 
Every phrase jumped from the score to 
the hearers’ consciousness. The famous 
phrase which opens the work (‘Th@s 
fate knocks at the door’) dominated the 
stressful opening movement as a heroic 
figure might loom on ‘a battlefield. The 
fermata that accompanies the last of 
the four .notes was longer or shorter, 
according to the sense of the passage. 
The slow movement was taken at a 


pesen and Transfiguration,.”’ 


faster pace than is usual, and it aid ‘MAN. 


not lose thereby. The transition from 
the strange scherzo to the shouting 
finale could not have been more thrill- 


ingly dramatic, and the finale itself hag ———____ 
rarely sounded so strongly knit, so sus- ~ 


tained in ‘its thought, so proportionate 
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inor, Op. 35. 


in D mi 


Conductor. 


t these concerts. ) 
VIOLIN 


1908-O8. 


Andante. 


hout Chorus.) 
le: Allegro vivacissimo. 


‘*A Safe Stronghold our God 
ORCHESTRA and ORGAN, Op. 32. 
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t time a 
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Programme. 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL OVERTURE on the 
TONE POEM, ‘Death and Transfiguration.”’ op. 24. 


CHORAL 

CHORUS, 
(Fi 

CONC 


Fina 


XI. CONCERT. 
MISCHA ELMAN. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, AT 8, P. M. 
I, 


II. Canzonetta 


III. 


Symphony Hall. 
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2, AT 6, P.M. 
STIVAL OVERTURE on the 
‘‘A Safe Stronghold our God is still.’’ for 


ORCHESTRA and ORGAN, Op. 32. 


(without Chorus.) 
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THE STRAUSS OF “DEATH AND | feverish 
TRANSFIGURATION” 


A Remarkable Performance of the Tone- 
Pocm at the Symphony Concert—The 
Source of Its Enduring Power— 


perhaps, as tender preluding to the truly 
magmificent episode of the struggle for the. 
achievements of life. The music fights 
again the battle for standards and ideals, 
fights it with all the intense striving, the 
nervous will, the solitary pride, the fire and 
fury, the recoil into black despair of such 
struggles in this our feverish day. The hero | 


A, eee 1 aaah ieee ‘pu » We tier fh | 
With ‘“‘Death and Transfiguration” t 
imitative Strauss ends; with ‘Til Eulen- 
spiegel,”” that followed five years later, the 
true and individual Strauss begins, say the 
stout champions: of ‘his: later tone-poems 
and operas from{the rondo of ‘Til’? to the 
music-drama of ‘‘Salome.’’ With ‘Death 
and Transfiguration,’ the sane and unper- 
verted Strauss ends; and with the _ suc- 
ceeeding pieces the distorted and distorting 
Strauss begins, retort the detractors of 
all his subsequent work. Perhaps the lis- 
tener as he hear the tone-poem at the 
Symphony Concert of Saturday need take 
small ‘heed of either group of appraising 
voices. Until the apotheosis begins, it is 
certainly of the chromatic Strauss who 


of “Bin Heldenleben” needed a woman ito 
help him onward. The ideal figure of 
“Death and Transfiguration” fights in good » 
modern fashion alone, \ 
And if the end be defeat as it usually ds, | 
as it surely is in Strauss’s music, then does 
the battle none the less go on and the ideals | 
still shine. ‘“‘Death and Transfiguration,” — 
with all its modernty, is gloriously imper- | 
sonal, Later in “Ein Heldenleben,” Strauss | 
wrote the apotheosis of his hero. In the. 
earlier tone-power, he writes the apotheisis | 
of the everlasting ideal, and in music that | 


Set 
ce. ny 


a. 
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walks in the ways of Wagner and of Liszt. 
There are hints of both as well in the 
apotheosis itself, No less certainly it is 
the Strauss of the high seriousness, of the 
perfect union of matter, form and manner 
that Mr. Newman, for example, cannot fol- 
low whole-heartedly into the more intricate 
mazes of the later tone-poems. Perhaps 
the truth is that beyond any other of 
Strauss’s music, ‘‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion” speakes for itself at the moment. 
No other of his tone-poems can be so read- 
ily and fully ‘‘understanded’’ of those who 
have come to the concert room without 


any preparation for it, and for no other | 
purpose than the pleasure of mind and emo- | 


tion it may give. “Death and Transfigur- 
believe that there was ever any debate of 
its ‘“‘obscurities.’’? It is easier in many re- 
spects to follow than is Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony, to which it harks back not only 
with its C minor and C major for its keys, 


but in its general poetic and emotional - 


scheme, 

And that scheme ds as potent as ft has 
always been from the days when music 
ceased to be beautiful or playful pattern- 
weaving and became an expressive voice of 
the strivings and the ideals of men. Only 
Strauss has modemized this scheme, as he 
modernizes all that he touches, and made 
it thereby expressive of ithe particular 


moods and struggles and the particular at- (his repression of 


mosphere of our time. There is no need 
to follow the German pedants in their quest 
of realistic details in the music of the dying 
man—of this suggestion of stertorous 
breathing, or of that of the ticking of the 
clock, of the distinction, known only to the 
analysts between the first and the sec- 
ond “fever motives.”’ It suffices for our 
modern craving for truthful atmosphere 
that the musio shall suggest, as it surely 
does, the tortured and tessing suffering of 


| beauty. 
ation’? seems so clear now that it is hard to | 
» sic!—of the ideal. 


in beauty and in exaltation transcends, as 
{1 sometimes seems, even the beauty of the 


similar transfiguring music—and for far dif- 
ferent purposes—at the end of ‘“Salome.”’ 
Recall kindred passages in the triumphal 
chants of the end of Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony, of d’Indy’s second, of Isolde at the 
end of Wagner’s opera, and there is none 
to excel the idealism of this music of 
Strauss. There is the quality that gives iis 


«power, through all its broad diatonic pro- 


gressions, through the glorious luminosity 
of the key of C major, through the heaping 
of instrumental resources and the richest of 
harmony, until the ecstatic violins bring a 
close that is the stillness of suffused 
For once in his life, at least, 
Strauss has written music~and what mu- 
There is none in all his 
tone-poems and operas, not even the tone- 


. picturing of the beginning of “Zarathustra,” 


that so absorbs and exhausts the emotions. 
They call Strauss’s music intellectual; but 
here at the end of “‘Death and Transfigura~ | 
tion’? is music that with each repetition | 
goes more and more into the hearts of the 
men of his time. For Strauss, like Bee- 
thoven,'‘and unlike Wagner, is through and | 
through a masculine composer. | “| 

Mr. Fiedler’s reading of the music helped | 


'as well as to compass and to maintain th’s | 


transporting mood. Every conductor, how- — 
ever wide his sympathies, however earnest 
his own idiosyncrasies, 
finds music to which he responds with a 


deeper feeling and a truer understanding 


than he does to any other. For Mr. Fiedler, 
as “Ein Heldenlebem’’ suggested last 
month no less than did ‘‘Death and Trans- 
figuration on Saturday, Strauss’s tone- 
poems are such music. It is the oldest and 
also the truest of truisms that the secre! 
of conducting is the finding of the pace 
that will most clearly and significantly dis- 
close the true substance and the true mood 
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ler did this throughout the tone-poem and 
most: vividly and most truly of all in the 
apotheosis of the ideal. He took the music 
more slowly than many another conductor 
takes it. He took it, if memory does not 
elip, a little more slowly than does Strauss 
himself. By this change the music gained 
a new sweep and solemnity, a march that 
was nothing less than grandeur, a flooding 
magnificence that was wave-like in its lumi- 
nosity and an overwhelming and exalted 
eloquence, that was like the “great voices”’ 
in the vision of the Apocalypse. And the 
orchestra met the conductor with the full- 
est splendor of its tone. Yet the concert 
had begun with a conservatory exercise by 
Nicolai—a conservatory exercise of the for- 
ties on “Hin Feste Burg’’—miscalled a “re- 
ligious overture.’’ It was religious only in 
its counterpoint. H. T. P. 


MISCHA ELMAN 
Srom, —— Pee? O 
THE VIOLINIST AT THE SYMPHONY 
CONCERT 


His First Appearance Here Yesterday— 


| 
| 
| 


The Passion of His Playing and Its Ex- 
citing and Transforming Power—His In- 
tensely Modern Spirit—The Qualities 
That He Brought to Tschaikowsky’s Con- 
certo and Their Effect Upon It and His 
Audience—The Youth and His Career in 
Europe 


Mischa Elman’s playing is the product of 
pure passion—passion for his violin, passion 
for its range and resource, passion for its 
beauty and power of voice, passion for his 


“music, for the exact re-creation of it and 


for the completest and most communicative 
expression of all that it contains. Twenty 
passions, perhaps, shape and vitalize his 


playing, but the deepest, the fullest, the 
most commanding of them all is the pas- 


‘sion for the uttermost and the irresistible 
expression. Thereby he is, or 
yesterday, when he played for the first time 
-in Boston at the Symphony Concert, the 
most modern of violinists. 
“young as he is, has entered the consuming 
‘passion for expression—of himself, his me- 
dium, his material—as it has not penetrated 
‘and possessed even Mr. Ysaye or Mr. 
. Kreisler. 
devouring passion of our time in every 


seemed 


For into him, 


It is the distinguishing and 


one of the arts, and in music most of all. 


To make the voice of poetry and of prose, |) 
the line and color of painting, the contours — 
and the planes of sculpture, the tones of 


“music, the varied impartments of the actor, 
-yet more finely and largely, more vitally, 


y, and potently expressive, is the 


y : tless and torturing goal, each in its kind, 


‘called its melos—its characteristic song 


‘and the holding steadily to it. Mr. Field- | PUSSY: 


\.ful maturity. 
' sorts and conditions of men tried to keep 
him a prodigy. 
name, the position, the attributes. He was | 


ahler or d’Indy, 
perhaps, the executive artist. 
ceaseless goad, for example, that drives 
Mr. Paderewski to more and more stren- 
uous eloquence or to finer and finer sugges- 
tion with the piano, It is the life itself of 
Mischa Elman’s playing of the violin. 
Therein is the wonder of him. Out of 
some obscure village in South Russia; the 
son of a poor Jewish school master; un- 
lettered, almost uncouth; endowed only 
with instinctive and absorbing aptitude for 


™ 


the violin, he passed by a happy chain off 
discovery and circumstance to the teaching } 
of Auer, the Russian master. He emerged f 


from the -conservatory a prodigy, who 
was not ai prodigy, because already 
his talents had flowered into a youth- 
Managers, audiences, all 


He himself hated the 


Mischa Elman, the violinist, be his years 


fourteen or sixteen, as they were then, or } 


eighteen, as they are now, and as a violin- 


ist, independent of time or place or any | 


transitory quality, he would have men 
know him, judge him and then yield to him 


He went to and fro among the concert- | 
rooms of Europe, steadily widening his 
He has now come to those of | 
America. In these years, the very quality | 
of our artistic time have | 
| swiftly ripened in him, and uniquely among 
| violinists. He has the affection for his 
'instrument that every virtuoso must feel to } 
| win its secrets: but his is a passionate, a |} 


world. 


and accent 


dominating affection. In 4 passionate 
quest he has searched out its resources, and 
as passionately mastered them until they 
serve him equally and at will. 
has searched his music as ardently, affec- 
tionately, intelligently. 


full design, note the smallest detail of it. 
Still more shall they feel the passion that is 
in it and in him as he re-creates ae 
would wring from it the last drop of expres- 
sive quality, the last hint of emotional sug- 
gestion. 
to the utmost pitch of impassioned melody; 
if it is stressful of rhythm and accent he 
would intensify this pulse. If every 
measure brings its technical exaction he 
would make such difficulties seem a part of 
its substance and spirit. If it is music of 
ornament he would give it the dazzling and 
transporting passion of rapturous pravura. 


Above all, passion and expression—full- | 


plooded passion, vivid and vitalizing eX 
pression, so restless and so eager that it 
can barely pause for repose, and then rests 
that it may go only the faster and the far- 
ther to new intensities. 

The passion, moreover, is irresistible to 
his hearers. There is nervous intensity 1n 
the presence of this youth—short of stature, 
slender below the waist, stocky above it, 
broad of shoulder, large of head, gadicand 
chinned, Tartar-nosed, clear-eyed, high 0 
‘forehead, resolute, alert, energetic, strong 


It is thefl 


Then he | 


His hearers shall | 
know the exact substance, comprehend the | 


If it is songful he would raise it ] 


me in quick, warm flood; 
his features ‘play in incessant underscoring 
of them; he springs to his feet; he walks 


the floor; he leans over his companions in | 


the energy with which the idea, the mood, 
the reaction of the moment possesses him; 
and in his eagerness to make them know 
and feel it. Watch him as he comes to the 
stage in the concert-room and waits for his 
instrument to enter. He has the sel f- 
possession of routine, but itis a nervous 
and eager self-possession. He is percep- 


tibly straining to be free, to set to his violin — 


and his music, to release the passion and 
the power hot within him. He be- 
gins and his playing and all that he would 
put into it wholly absorb and possess him. 
He sways, he ‘‘weaves,’’ his body bends 
to the contour of his music and his head 
moves to the accent of it. And for once 
these things seem no trick of manner before 
an audience. They are as natural as in- 
escapable, as his leapings to his feet in his 
own rooms. They are a part of the nervous 
intensity, the sheer passion that for the 


| time control him. Quickly a similar pas- 
' sion, a similar tensity possess his hearers. 
|For the first time yesterday, within long 


memories of the Symphony Concerts, an 
audiénee broke into applause in the midst 
of one of the movements of a concerto, and 
it was less of approval and of pleasure 
than of nervous relief and reaction from 
the strain under which the violinist, mo- 
mentarily pausing, had held his hearers. It 
came again spontaneous, ardent, insistent, 
exciting, at each normal halt in the mu- 
sic, and most of all at the end. Even 
then the passion of his spirit was. still 
strong upon Mr. Elman. The audience 
might have been the choice and final arbiter 
of the fate of violinists in the warmth of 
his acknowledgements. The orchestra had 
been zealous in accompaniment andloud in 
applause, and Mr. Elman must needs shake 
its hand by the proxy of Mr. Hess. Mr. 
Fiedler had conducted as though his for- 
tunes as well as Mr. Elman’s were at 


stake, and the violinist overflowed with 


eratitude. The passion of all these things, 
rreat and small, was sincere. 

Mr. Elman had played Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto, played it as though it were in 
his blood, with his warm pulse of life beat- 
ing steadily in it, and with a bewitchment 
that made it seem like new, strange, whoi!ly 
transformed music. Impressions came and 
went like the turning and the flashing of 
the glass in a kaleidescope. Now the 
sweep of his bow, the power and the elas- 
ticity of his arm, gave his tone breadth, 
richness, vitality. Now the adroit delicacy 
of that same bowing filled the tone with 
lights and shadows. His rhythm leapt 
and stung. His accenting of the ca- 
denza had made it seemingly spring to 
life under his bow. The technical feats, the 
technical exactions, with which Tschai- 
kowsky filled the first and the last move- 
ments are an old story. They traverse 
the whole range of the violin—runs, har- 
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plished them; but recollection of thet 
‘ came back in a blur. For he had achieved 
them so that they seemed neither feats nor 
exactions; they were of the piece taking 


its passionate course; they ‘were normal 
means that the violinist was charging with 


imparting force; they had seemed the rap- 


turous speech of the music. Between these 


two movements had come the idealized folk 
song of the andante, and Mr. Elman had 
sung it with sustained but subdued pas+ 
gion, with a soft, clear beauty of edgeléss — 
and undulating tone that had carried it. 
to shadowy and haunting loveliness. The 
| equality, the fusion of all ‘these traits and 
things was the sum of these impressions. 


Mr. Elman’s technical feats had been no 
more perfect in their kind than his singing 
of the canzonetta. His unfolding of the 


melody in the first allegro had been no- 
“whit less fascinating than the sweep and 
bite of his rhythms in the folk-dances of 
The power of his tone in the 
cadenza had been neither more nor less 


the finale. 


than its pervading beauty. He had been 
clarity and crispness itself in as intricate 
‘nassage-work”’ as the ingenuity of com- 
poser has often devised. The comprenen- 
siveness, the balance of his playing mads3 
the marvel of it. So far as the concerto 


- gave him room, he had poured the whole 


art of the violin into it. 

And the passion was as comprehensive, 
as pervading, as equal and as diversified. 
César Thomson gains the beauty of his tone 
seemingly by a kind of devilish ingenuity. 
Ysaye achieves it by the amplitude of his 
power, Kreisler accomplishes it by an ex- 
quisite sensitiveness. With Mr. Elman the 
means are pure passion for the beauty, the 
range, the poignancy, the richness, the end- 
less coloring of the voice of the violin. As 
some will have it, as Balzac himself 
had it, there are spirits imprisoned in these 
stringed and fretted and varnished shells. 
If it be so, not one of them might resist 
such passion as that with which Mr. El- 
man plies or persuades, goads or woos them 
to voice. He is as passionately insistent 


upon the coloring and the accent of their 


tones. Those who are cool-blooded enough 


to follow his playing of the concerto, score 


in hand, say that there is not a mark of 
expression in it that Mr. Elman does not 
follow to the letter. He enriches the musiae 
no less with imaginings and impulses of his 


own to changeful pace or varying stress of 


accent. Already the crowning artistry of 


the violinist that colors and shades tone 


through the skill of bow and (ffingers, 


spurred and ordered by the expressive im- 


pulse behind, is at its command. His 
tone is prismatic when he wills; luminous 


when he wills, shadowed, misty, radiant, 


suffused. The discernment, the sensitive- 
ness, the means to do what these prompt, 
all dwell in him. There was like passion 
in his technical accomplishments. They 


" were neither calculated nor ostentatious. 


They came and went with an intoxicating 
freedom. So unobtrusive were they that 
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each, Mr. Elman brought some new and 
more intense stress of rhythm and some]}use made of 
‘new and more intense ardor of tone. His 


| 
| 
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was really leading. The passion of expres- 


fia eerie wl xh J ae Rake ote ) Wits th 
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By PHILIP HALE. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 


runs, stac 


d 
warmer expression. As for rhythms, they . é oi 
beat Rhroushaut with irresistible vitality. Fiedler conductor, save its on sit vi 
The ear felt their quivering sinew. Fancy last night-in Symphony Hall. ise 1a 
ran with them. ‘Elman, violinist, played for the first 

Thus the whole concerto seemed to live time in this city. The, program was 
with a new life. Tschaikowsky at maturity as follows: 
toiled long upon it, and now this youth made overture on the choral, “A Safe SEO F colal 
the music a magnificent and rapturous Im- hold’... sees onsen col 


: ‘or violin....+.++: Tschaikowsky 
1° se The firat melody of the al- 2 i age “Death end ‘Transfiguration, 
legro seemed 


gradually to broaden and v @tPAUss 
deepen under Elman’s hand to warm and_ Nicolai’s overture, written originally 
ardent song. With equal penetration, for orchestra, chorus and organ, Was, 
dexterity and imagination he wove the once a favorite piece at egneerts of the | 
“nassage work” into a gleaming or 4} ffandel and Haydn Society. There was- 
shadowy web of many strands. If the vio-! 5 chorus last night when the overture 
lin were in dialogue with the orchestra, it) .o; played at a concert of the Boston 
seemed to command or to persuade it. The) gi mnnony orchestra for the first time. 
band followed where the solo instrument: ;{ was once the fashion to build musical | 
lead. The triumphant rhapsody of techni-! works of various kinds on a choral, | i] he 
cal prowess that precedes the fantasia, Germans have not wholly abandoned ine | 


was like a climax to the song. The ca- custom, witness the orchestral varla- | 


py Georg Schumann on one, red 
denza rose, with a kind of stark power, to ea anaes “ty He a trick of introducing 


its own striding rhythms. In the andarte,|a choral in unexpected places. By Ota! | 
the clarinets rippled to the song of the| overture is at least 65 or 66 years OId | 


it ow conventional piece | 
violin and th . .q| and it was no doubt a conven © ece.| 
hime it ra vonage om m4 softest flowed | 2+ tne time of the first hearing. \\ nen 
was of an exquisitely| the chorus is employed the sonority ot! 


suffused and softly ardent beauty. Then}the opening measures is impressive if) 
the violin leapt into the melodic and thej| only through tonal weight. 
rhythmic riot of the finale, and for once} Without, the chorus these paper at. 


ot e contrapuntal treat- | 
there was no thought of its repetitions. To |SMectvs:, PEt. we fsnvather cut-and:| 
‘dried, and the second subject and the | 
‘+ do not enhance the dis- 
nity of the choral. The overture wee 

: 4 Oo’ Pon oO 

heat melted and consumed every technical | Perhaps appyopriate _ ees hymn. 
exaction. The music smoked as it came my° \che by reason OF aid u 


The inherent musical interest did not in | 
from his violin, and from the orchestra he itself warrant the introduction of the; 


ee do | 
overture into the repertory of the or-| 
chestra. ‘ear “an ah 
Young Mr, Elman_ its indeed a ; 
'markable violinist. His reputation hac 
him. When he first ap~ 


preceded eas dye ‘ll 

| peared in Huropean cities a® “tyr ‘bv 

| fant phenomenon, we were assie 

lgrave critics that this boy had the 

‘| masculine grasp and the emotion 

SVMIPHONY CONCERT qualities of a mature and sensitive 
« 2 


artist. Long articles were written 
mA a @ 
nna 2h. Y Pry A. 


about him, inquiries of a psychological 
nature. it was considered extraordl: 
nary that a child played emotione 
Mischa. Elman, Young Artist 
of Unusual Talent, Makes 
First Appearance. 


sion could hardly further go. HH. Tt. F. 


music with the right emotion when ie 
could not have experienced this ello- 
tion. vent on 19 
Mr. Baughan attempted to explan 
the matter by saying that music ce’ 
ries its own emotions. ‘The, performer 
has it ready-made for him if he, does 
put understand the Janguase . -) 
prodigy, a wonder-child 1s @ OA ad | 
child of abnormally sensitive mind wine 
body. There were some that ea snag | 
the theory of reincarnation, and we 
believed that a musical soul had en-| 
‘tered into the boy’s body. Admit sp 
itual transmigration. How did one aa 
acquire the ability to play Oe ante’ 
which would baffle ordinary Stuer a! 
for years? When Elman was . | 
about his practising, he answered, | 
would play for about 20 minutes, A | 
then if I found I could not get ¢ inte. | 
fect I wanted I would stop and Sr aret | 
until I felt how it should be. ily | 
then, was a boy violinist who actuan 
thought, and thus he furnished a 100t-) 


wee 


eed 


MASTERLY PLAYING OF 
TSCHAIKOWSKY PIECE 


Impressive Performance of 
Strauss’ Tone Poem, ‘Death 


Ag 


delicate, keen 
astounding mastery o | 
culties. Mr. Elman has more than all 
this. He has the rare gift of inter- 
preting Tschaikowsky’s concerto as 
though the music were in a sense his| 
own. Wis interpretation is in a way, 
a creation, 
The music had more dignity, beauty, | 
fire by reason of his own individuality | 
in expression. Nor is he a young man of! 
one concerto. In New York, for instance, | 
he will play with the Boston Symphony | 
orchestra this week the concerto by, 
Brahms and also Beethoven’s, It would| 
be interesting to compare the three esx} 
formances for a violinist may be able to 
play effectively music by Beethoven and 
Brahms and yet be tame and even dull 
| with the concerto of Tschaikowsky. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of* sound and} 
experienced judges, Mr. Elman’s best 
and highest qualities are revealed. in 
each one of these concertos. That is to 
sav, he is wholly rounded as an inter- | 
preter. His individuality accomodates | 
itself to that of each one of the com-': 
posers, ; | 
It is easy to declare with an air of 
portentous wisdom that Mr. Elman is 
a “born violinist’: that he is a” 
‘“‘wenius’’; but these statements do not 
solve the mystery of such rare appari- 
tions in the musical world. Here is a 
youth, who, born obscurely in Russia, 
is now, at the age of 16 or 17, ranked 2 
with the two greatest violinists now 
| ving. He is already illustrious, not 
; merely as a virtuoso of the highest rank 
| but as a master of purely musical and 
aesthetic interpretation. Here isa great 
mystery, Fortunately it is not neces- 
Sary to solve it in order to have su- 
preme enjoyment. | 
| _ To those who are acquainted with thé} 
history Of Tschaikowsy’s concerto the 
| superb performance of last night was 
| not without its irony. Tschaikowsky 
| Wrote the concerto intending that Jeo- 
pold Auer should 
| some reason or other pronounced the 
| work impossible, and‘he did not try to 
|; COnquer its difficulties. The co1aposer 
went so far as to accuse Auer of in- 
triguing against it. Yet Auer years af- 
terward played it brilliantly, and now 
his pupil, Elman, ennobles a concerto 
that to many hearers, warm admirers 
of Tschaikowsky, has seemed a stum- 
bling-block. 
Mr. Fiedler gave a singularly impres- 
piohsh performance of Strauss’ “Death 
and Transfiguration,” which is the 
noblest of Strauss’ symphonic poems, | 
Others are more extraordinary bizzare, 
if you will have the word, but ‘‘Death 
and Transfiguration’ is imaginative 
without the suspicion of a too deliberate 
desire to make the bourgeois sit up. It 
is to be classed with ‘Don Juan’ and 
Pill Hulenspiegel,’’ but in its loftiness 
of sentiment it is above them. The mag- 
_— nificent climax was built up with great 
Skill by Mr. Fiedler. 
inne was continuity that was irre- 
|Sistible. Performances of this work 


play it. Auer for 


' derful 


resonant intonation, 


neve ‘peen’ given when the “Transtig-. 
uration” section was not given time 
for majestic tere ent: or sy ae 
tion seemed | divid into episodes 
without close connection. Under Mr. 
Fiedler’s direction, these pages of in- 
spired music were us the apotheosis 

of the human race after the ‘disap- 

pointments, sorrows, tragedies of 

daily life. Man is after all a noble 

animal, and this music is as the elo-} 
quent justification of his nobility even 

in the grave, | ‘ 


MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS 


Mischa Elman Soloist 
at the Symphony. 


] 
} 


Old-Time Free Singing Com- 
netitions to be Revived Here, 


Albert Spalding’s Debut 
Recitals of the Week. 


ake ve ve 32 IQO G 
Mischa Elman, a young Russian vio- 
linist not yet out of his ‘‘teens,”’ created | 
unusual enthusiasm at the last Sym-) 
phony rehearsal and concert by his won- | 
performance of Tschaikowsky 8s | 
D major concerto, a composition which | 
was declared some years ago to be too 
diflicult to play. Hlman’s playing bor- 
dered upon the phenomenal, and his 
hearty reception was thoroughly merit- 
ed, for commendatory superlatives are 
bis due when speaking of his interpre- | 
tation of the immensely intricate work. | 
Elis debut here was a musical sensativn, | 


| 


and twice in the first movement the or- |, 
chestra was interrupted by tumultuous 
applause after the interludes of the vio- 
lin. | 

He appeared a trifle nervous when 
facing the audience as a passiv® per- 
former, but the first few measures of 
action dissipated this feeling and imme- 
diately his playing disclosed a beautiful 
as though a man 


and not a was the interpreter. 


youth 


| He possesses confidence, in fact is quite 


authoritative in manner, and there is no 


lack of enthusiasm and earnestness in 
his playing. 


He plays as if he loved his art, and 
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success, for there are no “frills” with’) genius th those moot points of i ea ik baa 
“which to gain applause. He is the true }} mission to t : i ee Me a eet Te “adh eR ~) r 
artist and not the player who strives to] 4, gt Petersburg, There was only Footy Far. the sagieastins ~ AT THE SYMPHONY 
‘gain ‘plaudits by individual eccentrici- im As a free pupil. — news OF , ay eng vies ‘ | Qa fe 
Re , him ‘sometimes vulgar, music, speaking for) Toy 9 18 


es. Two years later he made his first ap- ‘itself. Even at the beginning the hearer : 
- His technique is of the highest grade, |} pearance in St Petersburg under rather anticipated the end, and was conscious, | MISCH A ELM AN CONQUERS 
\in some measure, of the course that the 
BOSTON WITH HIS ART | 
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clarity. smoothness and flexibility of] qurious circumstances. Auer was nd- | 
on raeitln Ot ik ewer soeer wad ane yertised to play the Tschaikowsky con- lintervening pages were to take. As this 
timbre of the cello. The instrument || certo at one of the symphony concerts, | implies, Elman’s conception of the work 
‘evidently was one of. great value, for || and at the last minute was compelled was that of a very mature artist, ar- 
‘the tone throughout was rich and sweet. | to give up the idea, and at ent artis rived at. the stage where, with the ver- 
Elman instead, then a boy 0 ' + satility and the perceptions of one who 
has seen and thought, he is fitted to. 


One feature of Elman’s achievements pe 

‘was the unerring accuracy of his fin- |} debut made @ sensation, Me in the 

gering, io matter what the tempo was || same year he duplicated his success in 

“or whether in single notes or chord | Berlin. grasp and convey another’s message. - 
This playing glowed with energy and 
inspiration, but the player’s feet were’ 
always on the solid ground. Notably 


| passages. At the Symphony concert he will play 
clear-sighted and healthfully vigorous it 


. Clean-cut purity in all kinds of oc- Tschaikowsky’s concerto, The other 
all was, but never stolidly sane or in-{ 
sensitive to the most subtle impulse of 


-taves, in double stops, chord runs and | works on the program will be a festival 

‘harmonies were always at his com. | overture py Otto Nicolai that has never 
the music. Elman’s technic rests on the Ag ‘ 
firm foundation of a clear head and PROGRAMME. 


| 

| 
/mand, and in the lyric passages the | been played at othe pg neh ARI Se 
ecantabile quality of his work was ex- other orchestral wo! i e auss 
| 

Tin ae a rar 2 m4 ” 

sound nerves, and such are the artists Nicolai—Overture on ‘'Ein Feste Burg. 

Cschaikowsky—Violin Concerto. 

that we need today. 


and Transfigur, 
Sra = bd af 3 (Go% 
Soloist, Mischa Hilman. 
For at least eight years of Boston} Strauss—‘‘Death and Transfiguration.’’ 


Symphony concerts—the writer’s exper® The programme was chiefly modern in 
ence of them extends no further back—| spite of the fact that Nicolai belongs {to 
concerts where in the course of two or} the first half of the 19th century. How 
three seasons the most of the world’s} much music the tune of “A strong castle 
great artists appear, no audience here-}] is our Lord’ is responsible for! It was 
tofore has been guilty of breaking loose | the war-cry of the Reformation, this 
and applauding wildly during the or-| chorale. and there is an irresistible power 
chestral tutti that follows the first pas-4 in its measures that speaks of the infiexi- 
sage of the soloist. That ig what hap-| ble determination of its singers. When the 
pened yesterday. | Protestant went into battle, he sang it; 

The concerto itself has rarely so great} when he went to dreary imprisonment this 
a composition. What some call- its bar-|] tune with its confident words was his 


A Fully Equipped Virtuoso at 16_ 


—— ee eee 


—Orchestra Played From Nicolai 
and Strauss. 


By Louis C, Elson. 
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way Elman would have been forced to SY MPHONY 
play indefinitely, but ‘‘no encores’’ were 
given, though young Elman had _ to 
religious festival overture, an impressive 4 :.0 
, 
q 
chorus, which omission made some of "1 
feetivély;* especially in the opening 
fn fine spirit, though the phenomenal | Solos 
Mr Fiedler.-gave a vigorous and at : 
figuration’’; but it was in the accepted 


quisite. In the cadenzas there were ef- | tone, poem, ‘“Deat 
fects that fairly scintillated. tion.” 4 Leb 

If the audience could have had its 
make many a journey back to the plat- 
form and bow to his applauding au-| 
ditors and fellow players. | 

The program opened with WNicolai’s 
composition to which the organ #lves 
a dignified background. There was no 

® 
the lighter orchestrated parts sound a Mischa Elman Scores a 
littie. thin. The work was given ef- 
ty 6 

fectively, especially in the opening Notable Success in Violin 
ment. The concerto was also performed 

solo work was the most interesting and 

the principal feature. 

times. an ear-piercing performance of 

the Strauss number, ‘‘Death and Trans- 

vein or mood and was received with 
considerable applause. There will be 


no.concerts this week, the orchestra 


being on tour. 


Mischa Elman to Play 
at the Symphony. 


This week's Symphony concerts bring: 
to Boston for the first time Mischa El-' 
qman,ifrom all accounts one of the most 
astonishing violinists that has visited | 


America in a great many years. El- 
man recently made his debut in New 
York and won there unanimous praise 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Mischa Elman, the young Russian 
violinist, scored a sensational success 
yesterday afternoon as soloist with the 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 


‘Hall. A young man of 18 years, com- 


pactly built, underneath average height, 
he played with astonishing authority, 
and his personal presence was 4 force 
with which to be reckoned. 

Mr. Elman-—-one is inclined to Say 


| “Master, Elman’’—has_ scen some five 
| years of wide experience as a travelling 


virtuose. Perhaps his bearing savored 
slightly of the assurance of successful 
and self-confident youth, and such as-~- 
surance is not displeasing. But there 
was more. How many of the famous 
virtuosi that we hear nowadays step 
out upon the platform with the stamp 
of great music already upon them? 
The vast majority might be butchers or 


barism and its coarseness was not sup- 


pressed or veneered, but it all proceeded, 
we felt, from a strong, if over-emotional, | 
man, and such was the artistry employed | 


i that passages which might have been | 


hollow or redundant had distinction and 
appeal. The cadenza of the first move-' 


mastery from every technical and es-) 
thetic standpoint. The longing, reminis-. 


i cent romanza was sung with the ardor 


and the languor and the sensuousness that. 
it demands, but it was never cloying.. 
The finalo went at a breakneck speed, 
with the savagery and the boundless 
energy of a Russian dance. Its me- 
chanical difficulties were cleanly and au- 
thoritatively surmounted, and it was only. 
the wilful and natural digressions of the 
composition that now and then slackened 
for an instant the headlong pace, while 
there was always abundance of tone to) 


‘cope with the heavy orchestra. It was 


a memorable performance. If time for, 


| terpoint. 


solace; when he went as a martyr to the 


| stake ‘Win Feste Burg’ was’ to him as 


the “‘Ave Maria” to the Catholic. 
Therefore Bach has made a Cantata of 

it; Raff has built it into an overture; Mey~- 

erbeer has had it played and sung in the 


| “Ffuguenots’’; Mendelssohn has used it as 
ment was a demonstration of absolute) 5 t 


the foundation of his “Reformation Sym- 
phony’; George HE. Whiting has spun it 
into his ‘Henry of Navarre’’; Wagner has 
thundered it forth in his “Kaiser-Marsch.” 
And here we have the melodic Nicolai, 


'whose “Merry Wives of Windsor’ is. a 


masterpiece, again using it in overture 
form. Apart from its tremendous histori- 
eal associations and its powerful words, 
the tune itself is finely adapted for coun- 
Who wrote it? No one can 
say with certitude, although we know that : 
Luther wrote the words. 
The overture began grandly with the. 
theme given out by full orchestra and | 
organ. This is a much mogre effective | 


the succeeding applause had been sub-; method than the one adopted by Mendels- | 
tracted from the 10-minute intermission’ sohn, who introduced the melody on flute 
that particular intermission would have ®!one, and then worked it up through the , 
been very short. This was one great orchestra. Nicolai gives much excellent - 
feature of the concert. Of the other, “Ir. fugal work in this version and achieves a 
Fiedler’s overwhelming interpretation of result much broader and more fitting than 
Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Death and Transfigu- ¢at attained by Raff when working up the 
ration,’’ we will speak tomorrow. The °@e chorale into an overture. 
rehearsal opened with Nicolai’s Festival Nai hits 
Overture on Iather’s choral, ‘Hin’ Feste Mischa (which means Michael) Elman 1s — 
Burg ist Unser Gott,’’ given for the first 'more than a prodigy,—he is an artist. It 
time at these concerts. : ‘was a fitting introduction of this young 
phenomenon to Boston to have him appear 


n | bakers or soap-sellers, who having done 
be hada Mee eed their trick, could gracefully and appro- 
ene priately retire into the commonplace of 
a mundane existence. When Elman ap- 
peared, there was in his face something 
of what he was to do. 

It has never been our experience to 
near the Tschaikowsky concerto played 
so characteristically, with such fire and 
passion, and yet with superb authority, 
self-control and a strong prevailing sense 
of form. One did not consider the violin- 
splendidly adequate technic, or 
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attained the $. o ie: ty 
| find s | oo tion a eee 
age of sixteen. often fin rformance at th trance of introspec ; 1d sin- 
a full-fledged eed . eae , man’s last conflict with the last grim foe, (oo. Th) a Cale. 
has a sympathetic egg @ string, his lith Symphony Concert will cee ere i agg adit etl mbit Wrecirisa, Wei) 

n the wie serene oF ha trauss e second, but. us 
ep erodes Ce see pare and birdlike, in! The programme of the lith rehearsal os af aens enters is little in any art that, P eS, 
i oa aa a he is sure as a rock, his and concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
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ully equipped virtuoso — Religious Festivat Overture on the Chorale, | 

| together. iad pani ate de x Sin? feste Burg ist unser Gott’’..Otto Nicolai | 
| and a musician as ; that he | Violin Concerto Techaikowsky | 

It was ol biagred ilar gar public ‘Tone Poem, ‘“‘Death and vibes sp age | 
‘won an = absolute ythe i. chard Strauss 
were aroused by his ree Mr. Mischa Elman, a violinist of ex- ingly 
dom seen them. nape ‘ . Big hah 70m traordinary talent, was soloist, and yes- nificently oe lage aay ey bi 
the chief musica Sar, 2m : Or een terday the Post spoke of his triumph man’s struggle with fate, 1e@ warning “ ary 
work, of this season, if we except Pader- at the public rehearsal, a triumph the|— jof the trombones, and the psychological previous playing of less serious music and TO- 
eweski. p more gratifying in that it represented the transition from death to victory? How}| claimed him, beyond all doubt, a mature artist of 

The. work which He gph age Signa Jen pte appeal of sane, vital art, which, whether very few composers—and conductors—| high rank and still higher possibilities, an’s 
be commended. W hile oes Se ae Mr. Elman had been 18 or 50, would have could have so built up the aacenenre bi present stage of development corresponds to 
with the ereat chdothy amy pat ire think exerted the same electric effect upon the | | torious, rainbow-tinted ws ae Prva: first period, so-called, of many a great com ' ser 
Te eee a stest of Tschaikowsky’s | 6nthusiastic audience. What) Mor ye See eae og painter of the past. What he does now 16 as 
it one of the weakest of Tschalkow Py Mr. Fiedler, it is generally conceded, ‘transcendant interpretation, than that it ‘ we eee 
compositions. ‘The aie era ea md made one of his greatest successes thus was equal to the great modern master-| perfect, in its way, as could be wished. His play- 
most constant display of the soloist, (tile 
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in the right place. It was also | rk 
interesting eer tole pictus scr ine, would not be balked by anything in i thrice admirably played. Heinrich Noren’s ‘‘Ka- 
so goon after we had heard Tschaikowsky's on ake above or the earth below. Is | eldoecesi” Wind mae WAnadiame” OG, Sho wan ONE | 
tone-poem on the same topic; the one ep an that. within the province of art® blon ® evening's novelty, and after it came the Beethoven | 
Dememenmerenal: the one Milton am ooh within the province of art that is sTOW~ @ violin concerto, performed by Mischa Elman, and | 
other suggesting Hugo in its poetic real- s1) creater, more profound, more °*” '§ Strauss’s tone poem, ‘‘Death and Transfiguration.” 
rave: the ot ig wa ie eno o This pressive, more all-embracing every [8 9) These sufficed to fill the space of two hours with 
grave, the other triumphs over It, : 


an re nn e such | 
~ of these amazing years. to me _— thrilling musical beauty, and their respective per- 
is to us the highest Strauss, the noblest art represents the greatest word, ‘Mod : 


® formances were worthy in every way of the very 
orchestral gay: ie “gent agp nauk ie ernity.” | 
We have ha 1is work often e 


jier of best traditions of the Boston orchestra. In the 
This tone poem is among the eal Bis , ec 3 
recent years for all our concert-goers to Strauss’ epoch-marking works. He has | rod as doings of the evening young Mr. Elman 
become familiar with its salient points. not wholly escaped Wagner's idioms, Or, § Played a distinguished, indeed, an extraordinary 
We need not therefore spend much time 


ne rather, when’ this influence is perceptible, §) part, setting a new standard by which he must 
in describing them. It is rather of the 


he multiplies—the voice, mind you a ? hereafter be judged. 
reading. given by Mr. Fiedler that we this n’th power generation—he mu i 


eeor Heinrich Noren’s name is new to local concert 
should speak, and here we can eulogize jjies a hundredfold the ei episode rooms, but it can scarcely fail to become better 
heartily. It is very evident rhs Mr. inet for instance, of the Peta of Tan-§4 known here, for the theme and variations heard 
ice or re most agape i: vas , that depicts the ine the flesh and the last night prove him not merely a master of or- 
ductors. He makes every figure, every hauser’s struggle with th that name. §) Chestral writing but a musician of fertile ideas 
‘sub-theme,. have its due prominence. Yet spirit in Wagner’s opera of that . "2 See 0 as 
‘he is not a mere drillmaster; he throWS  rnore is such a vortex of a reminiscence genuine feeling. The title, ‘‘Kaleidoscope, 
himself into his work with an abandon 4, «poq und Verklarung.”’ ae suggests the ever new combinations that scintillate RWONKY. 
that proves that he feels its every measure. It requires strong nerves to bear through these variations, but it fails to convey a 


Yet in the first part, the picture of the strain of one of these torrential pa sense of the moving and compelling beauty that 
sick-room, we found some exaggeration; poems. Mr. Fiedler accomplished 


! niipaisl ; ur experience gives this work character and power. The original 
re rae Taare wan, poh wat ‘ether i= "the Te rceaee uration’ “music—a mem is simple enough, but the eleven variations 
present. There was nervous | with e ‘‘Transiigurat n—® €Xtract from it a world of rich co nd of elo- 
‘than sustained power. But the perform- | gangerous test of the interpreter. I rich color a f 
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man’s last conflict with the last grim foe, Shame nd sin 
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especially in gyre ami paige decry in| The programme of the 11th rehearsal ne of 1909 there is little in any art that, Play upon Richard Strauss’s Heldenleben”’ themes, 
Bey Nerencing “aid 4 sure as a rock, his and concert of the Symphony Orchestra goes deeper. Here and there in the score strikes one as having rr as well as technical 
‘bowing i ‘unconstrained, and al- was: seems to be a patchy place, where the interest. Incidentally, it is not easy to see why 
ee Me reels tulty equipped virtuoso Religious Festival Overture on the sy rt ae tal | | ends of a tremendous vision did not meet, ‘ Strauss’s publishers invoked the law, in Ger 
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.. |fone Poem, ‘Death and Transfiguration, | moment the tones of other men, but who” this ground, since the quotation is in some respects 
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work, of this season, if we except Pader- prodace’ sce ih gel rh ‘a triumph the of the trombones, and the psychological| previous playing of less serious music and pro- ro-. 
owe. , more gratifying in that it represented the transition from death to victory? How |elaimed him, beyond all doubt, a mature artist of 

imme which he played, were agree | Appeal of sane, vital art, which, whether very few composers—and conductors—| high rank and still higher possibilities, Eiman’s 
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clogue of Stéphane Mallermé.) 


Allegro vivace. 
4 
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Programme. 
“THE HARVEST FESTIVAL,” from the Opera 


‘'Moloch,’’ Act ITI. 
OVERTURE, ‘The Roman Carnival,”’ op. 9. 


PRELUDE to ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun.’’ 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. 7. 


I. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo. 


II. Andante con moto. 


ASON °5(1908-O0. 


(First time in Boston.) 


After the 


a 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 


IV. Finale: 


jd 


Symphony Hall. 


S 
MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, AT 8 P.M. 


SCHUBERT, 
DEBUSSY, 
SCHILLINGS, 
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EMUHvVexed with notions of right or 
‘wrong. Golden afternoon; greenery, rich 
‘and luxuriant in ripe, migsummer growth, 

spots of wavering sunshine on ¢ushiony 

turf, the tinkle.of a stream, and the faun 

lying in a swoon of drowsiness among — 
golden-headed lilies; the catlike grace of 

his supple body in repose, tips of hairy ears. 
with their peep of the animal, the hint of a 
-gmile—playful without viclousness—the long- 

ish look under half-closed eyelids—such a | 
faun as looked down from one of the niches | 
‘of the hall; such a faun lay among the. 
_golden-headed lilies of Mallarmé’s verse, ; 
such a faun breathed out of the strings and 

‘wood winds of Debussy’s score. Creature 

of vague, wistful passions, rolled in the 

embrace of the thick turf—shall he yield to 
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Debussy for a Modern and Berlioz for a 
Classic on the French Side—Schillings 
and Schubert for Germans—A Rather 
Empty Fragment of Schillings’s “Mo- 
loch?—“The Afternoon of a Faun” Again 


Leer FAM LG OF 
Schubert in heroic size, Debussy refining 


his musical phrases into the most elusive 
subtleties, an excerpt from an opera of 
Schillings, and the riotous rhythms of Ber- 
lioz’s overture, “The Roman Carnival,”’ 
composed the programme of the twelfth 
rehearsal of the Symphony Orchestra. The 
piquancy of the contrasts it presented was 
an ample substitute for the personal in- 
terest usually aroused by the entrance of 
a soloist. ‘Schubert in an Olympic mood 


(not unstreaked, be it confessed, with the - 
sentiment commoy to Germanic notions of - 


Greek deities) and Debussy at the opposite 
end of the scale—not only harmonic, but 


mythological—the two are as far apart as ' 


the formal symphony and the subjective 
fantasy, as the faun from the deity. But 
the antithesis demands this modification; 
that the scale must be regarded as hori- 
zontal rather than vertical. These divi- 
sions would have been still more emphatic 
had the pieces been played in the order in 
which they appeared on the programme, 
which would have made Debussy fullow 
Schubert directly after the intermission. 
This, however, was announced as an error in 
the printing, and the order observed was: 

Bchubert: Symphony in C major, No. 7 
Schillings: ‘‘The Harvest Festival,’’ 

Opera ‘‘Moloch.’’ 


Debussy: Prelude to ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun.’’ 
Berlioz: Overture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival.’’ 


From the number of those who departed 
before the beginning of the Overture by 
Berlioz, it might be gathered that a gener- 
ous share had come to share the reveries 
of Debussy and that not a few declined to 
subject them to the possible blur of Ber- 
lioz’s exubérant scoring. And the filmy 
grace and lightness brought to the eclogue 
by the players instilled sympathy with such 
a retreat. Debussy, in common with other 
moderns, clears a space for individual virt- 
uosity, less that of technique than of tonal 
coloring. It is not ehough that the flute in 
its bend of chromatics announcing the chief 
theme, should sound the bucolic note. De- 
bussy is not content with the conventional 
symbols—staff, pipes and a grazing herd in 
the prospect. His notes must convey what 
they conveyed asplayed yesterday afternoon 
in tones of warm rich languor—the silken 
shimmer of still air, trembling glow of yel- 
low sunlight, the peace of wild things un- 
disturbed, the peace of wild, half-divine be- 


from the : 
soliloquy, 


| passionate 
‘packground of wind notes—a parenthesis 


' explicit. 
| sando, sigh of cellos, 


the soft persuasion of the hum that per- 
vades the wood, or urge his drowsy senses 
to recall a visit of nymphs, swan-white—or 
was it a visit, or was it a dream? If re- 
ality, he would resign his divinity to search, 
it out and claim it for his own. But the ° 
yellow sun grows too bright for these twi- | 
lights of memory; the air palpitates with — 
its golden radiance. His eyes turn to smok- . 
ing Etna, and his thoughts not to a nymph, 
but a goddess. And while he trembles at 
such presumption, the day again exerts its 
spell; his long lashes meet and the smile of 
wild innocence melts into the curves of the 


‘slumber smile and a deep sigh as of ‘cello 


notes comes from the parted lips. Flakes 
of sunshine tremble in the golden air. 
These, or something next of kin, were 
the images which haunted the mind of 
the composer, and these were what he 
sought to convey, and does convey, in 
the measures of his ejaculatory score. 
Its melodies come in jets and spurts out 
of billowy tones which stretch the silken 
strands of ‘their weaving. The throb of 
the initial flute notes is developed in 
masses of writhing and crawling chro- 
matics; a solo violin speaks in pensive 
with flute reminiscent; up 
sweep the chromatics, and down; and in 
undertones the sustained 


always expressive, and often 
All at last—visions, harp glis- 
solo violin—melt 
into silvery mist and fade to gray silence. 
Such music may or may not ‘last.” It 18. 
And considering the difficulty of predic« 
tions, it cannot well be overlooked. 
With Shubert’s symphony (still-born, 
but christened with a rhapsody from the 
critical pen, of Schumann) the case is far 
otherwise. In lateral dimensions, at least, 
the work is gigantic. The same might bé 
said of its melodic proportions. The fer- 
tility of invention, responsible for so much 
that is best in Schubert, and much also 
that is commonplace, did not desert him 
here, He practises no husbandry with his 
themes. Material that would have prompt- 
eda score of his peers to niggardly hoard- 
ing, he lavishes in ornamental detail. He 
gings with a score of throats. He is, more- , 
over, magnificently deliberate. Here is no 
deference to suburban trains and dinner 


of sound, 
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aN ake 


ete development of ‘his. 


Pavaciouss Mf 3 


ding, who “brought his armchair into the 


proscénium to chat in the lusty ease of 


his fine English.” As Schubert paced the 
four-square paths of the Academe in this 
symphony, Mr. Fiedler was heard at his 
hest-—scholarly, robust and apt in his sense 
of the contrasts in which the work 
abounds, 
géneralship at a certain climax of the sec- 
ond movement. It grew in volume and in 
import, like the preparation for great 
events, it gathered head and gained: in- 
tensity; it became a vial of tempests, burst, 
and smote a dead silence of ‘human stupe- 
faction, after the manner of great historical] 
climaxes. A few measures of philosophic 
comment and the preceding themes picked 
up their routine employments to go on as 
before, also after the manner of what fol- 


lows “historical climaxes. All these and. : 
. | Sturdy Performance Glven of Com- 
to the minatory flourishes of Mr. Fiedler’s | 


other matters of moment came in response 


baton—sharp accentuations of rhythm 
which told like a bold line, military blares 
of brass, abrupt thunders, remote horn 
éalis, Schubert's dropped stitches of melody 
in obs¢ure nooks of the band, caught and 
thrust on the ear in their fleeting phrase; 
themes briefly announced and finely ampli- 
fied, and always the string choir’s limpid 
undercurrent of sound. To scan the pages 
of this symphony is to see at a glance how 
Schubert relied on this last device, the 
ehanting of strings, aS a mass against 
which to build ‘his themes. 
volume as the end is approached, never per- 
functory, but always vitalized with melody, 
these members mount like clustered col- 
umns, springing their light tracery into 
the upper recesses of groining where all is 
rich, intricate and dim. Considered as the 
music of tracery, still all is disciplined— 
pure design before the inroads of the 
flamboyant, when still for every member 
in the column exists a member in the arch, 
interrupted, it may be, by the flowers and 
foliage of the capital, but resuming above 
in firm continuity of line. Such music wae 
born of a reverence for the schools. Per- 
haps do not write that way now from 
choice. Perhaps we cannot. 

For the rest, the prelude to the third act 
of Schillings’s ‘‘Moloch,’’ bearing the label 
of “The Harvest Festival,’ frank and full- 
lunged, gave a demonstration of how to 
perform intricate orchestral evolutions, tno 
avoid the extrayagances of “distinguished 
contemporaries’’ and keep within the law 
‘up to within half a score of measures from 


‘the end, there to admit a riot of strange 


‘sods which may be supposed to follow in 
“the train of Moloch. The overture of Ber- 


‘lioz, heard many a ‘time at these concerts, 


freely exhibited its kaleidoscopic colors 
from the red of brasses to the blue of 
“muted strings in its thick instrumentation. 
Again the English horn (deliciously appro- 
) priate) arrogated to itself the singing voice 


¥f Benvenuto in his melody, “O, Teresa, 


“yous que j’aime,”’ in strains that would 


As an illustration, consider his. 


Increasing in 


-atrical worth. It is heavy-footed, it has | 
‘no true animation, no life; it is neltne! 
'boisterously merry nor 
piquant; the the 
‘sheaves on the stage surely wet! 
‘rubber boots. There is no invention 
in melody, hyth 

There is only one touch of instru: 
‘mentation that is noteworthy, An 
‘this occurs a few measures pefore 
ithe end. The music is worse than vul- 


round pisdde, the eer? | have left that worthy. completely bewilder- 
nt of | IGA, . orderly and ° 

juacious, if you like, with the pregnant 
loquacity of the elder novelists like Fiéld- 


ed and inéxpressibly flattered. Berlioz ang 


‘Cellini; indeed, why not? The fervid ro- 
“manticist pouring the rich glow of his 
fancy about the image of the glorious, f 


gesthetic thug? ‘If it succeeds, as in this 
case we are bound to admit that it does, 
so much the better for art and biography. 


Benvenuto mounts from the naive to the | 


heroic. A failure can be attributed not to 
romanticism but to the romanticist, whose 
wings were weak (or to _ the 
whose fable was silly). But Berlioz ana 
‘Benvenuto, romanticist and  romaniic. 
thinker and thing tthought—the two were 
ordained twins in a metaphysical heaven. 
A psycho-picaresque overture remains as 
fruit of the union. 


12TH SYMPHONY 
CONCERT OF SEASON 


position by Franz Schubert, 


Horeatlel wormeenrinmes et At; |) 
By PHILIP HALE, / 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. | 
Fiedler, conductor, gave its 12th con-| 


|cert last night in Symphony Hall, The 


program, as announced, was as follows: 


Symphony in C major.....-.-+es see: . Schubert 
Prelude to *“‘The Afternoon of a Faun, 
Debussy 
‘The Harvest Festival’? from ‘‘Moloch,’”’. 
Schillings 
Overture, ‘‘Roman Carnival’ Berlioz 


The order was changed in the per- 
formance, Debussy’s ‘‘Prelude” Wal 
played immediately after the excerpt 
from Schillings’ opera ‘Moloch. his 


| excerpt was heard in Boston for the first 
|| time, and I believe the performance was 
i'the first in this country. 
opera has a sombre subject and it has 
‘not met with general favor. 


Schillings’ 


“The Har- 
vest Festival’ in the opera is the pre- 
lude to the third act with the first scene) 
of this act. When an excerpt from an 
opera is played in a concert and makes 
little impression, it -is courteous to. the 
composer to say that it is talen. from 
its place and, devoid of dramatic signifi- 
cance, necessarilf loses in value. _ | 

It is doubtful whether in this ‘at 
stance Schillings’ music has any the- 
delightfully 


. 
dancers around ety 
| 


harmony or = rhythm. 


gar; it is common. 

The performance of Schubert's sym: | 
phony was vigorous, sturdy, anc yet 
the finer sentiment in passages that 
are peculiarly Schubertian was elo- 
quently expressed. There are some who 
are not persuaded by Schumann and 
Weingartner into enjoying the extreme 
length of the symphony, They woul 
fain have the work undergo, Some 
process of condensation, and yet it 


A would be difficult for them to indicate 


the measures or sections that should pe 
omitted, It is still a marvellous work 


librettist | 


in certain respectss 2°" ene es 
The Hungarian dash of the second 
theme in the first movement; the won- 
derful trombone 3 j 
charm of the andante and the infinite 


‘beauty of the detail; the expressive 


trio of the secherzo; the rush of the 
finale—these place the sympheny high 


on the list—and@ yet, and yet—-but Sehu- | 


bert was not a severe critic of his own 
compositions. He wrote at full speed 


and he had not the ‘time to revise, sil 


condense, 


Debussy’s Prelude to “The Afternoon | 
of a Faun” is familiar here, but the| 


performance last night was a triumph 
of euphony. This Prelude is a master- 
piece of imaginative poetry in tones; it 
is a thing of flawless beauty. It matters 
not whether the symbolism of Mallarme 


be eryptic or intelligible. It matters | 


not whether the explanation of Gosse 
or of another be ingenious and plausible. 


The title is enough to give a clue to} 
‘|i the hearer if a clue be needed, Debussy | 
‘himself has composed nothing more } 
‘charming. in strictly orchestral music. 


There is the suggestion of sunlight 
and wormth, forest and meadow, dear 
to fauns and nymphs. There is the 
gentle melancholy that is .associated 
with a perfect afternoon. There is the 
axquisite melodic line and there is har- 
monic suggestion with inimitable color- 
ing that is still more exquisite, The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has seldom 
if ever given a more romantic inter- 
pretation of a rarely poetic work. The 
ensemble was so remarkable that it 
seems invidious to. particularize, yet 
who could refrain from admiration of 
the art and sentiment displayad in this 
performance by Mr. Maquarre and Mr. 
Longy? 

Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival” overture, 
with its sparkling brilliance and its 


strangely sonorous final chord, frought } 


the end to a concert that on t whole 


gave much pleasure, 


MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS 


Echoes of Yesterday's 


Symphony Concert. 
Peop.e’s Choral Union Tonight 


—LGeraldine Farrar Coming, 


Interesting Recitals of the 


Current Week. 
tole oa FI 


| 
No soloist appeared at the 12th bob: | 


phony rehearsal and concert, the or- 


7 
¥ er re A. os 


sage; the melodic 


ing things its own way in- 
; ; Bymphony in 


ms 


* 
1 
ote 
“a 


C major, Schubert; “Harvest Bestival,” 


»» bo 


from Schilling’s. opera, “Moloch,” first , 
time.in Boston; Debussy’s prelude, “The 
Afternoon of a Faun,” and the “Roman 
Carnival’ overture by Berlioz, Schil-> 
ling’s work was the only novelty, a 
somewhat. heavy piece largely in dan- 
cing rlyythm with once in awhile a note 
of joyousness suggesting merriment of 
the dancers, but not specially typical of 
festive scenes. Unanimity of perform- 
ance resulting in the usual standard of 
ensemble playing by the men made the | 
piece effective, even though there was. 
not anything of particular interest to 
the auditor. y 

Schubert’s symphony is such a glo- 
rious composition that the first. part cf 
the program really overshadowed the 
second part. One composer against 
three, and the one won. From the hoin 
passages in the first movement, through 
the march themes of the second, the 
pathos and humor of the trio ard 
scherzo and the brilliant finale, the 
work of the orchestra was as lucid and 
expressive as one could desire. 

In the first part brasses and wood- 
winds were in beautiful harmony, and 
all the complicated “conversations” an 
elaborated repetitions of the second 
movement were admirably voiced by the 
different choirs. The charniting scherzo. 
and the trio, with its tinge of melan- 
choly, were each given with fine -er- 
fect. The well-known “four notes’ oft 
repeated were impressively introduced 
aud the strings managed their terribly 
difficult score with commendable smooth- 
ness. All in all the finale was a Nnola- 
ble gS a sach 

“rhe Afternoon of a Fawn’ gave the 
flutist, Mr Maquarra, a chance to re- 
veal an exquisite tone and with his 
fellow players to set forth the languor- 
ous and dainty moods of Debussy’s 
idy) in delightful tonal colors, The Ber- 
liog overture was given with the ener, 
aud variety necessaty to characterize 
the ideas of the composer, 

This week the orchestra will give the 


first. performances in Boston of Sir 


award Elgar’s new symphony in 
A-fiat, a work which has been creatin 


‘9 sensation in Msngland and has arouse 


considerable interest where it has been 
played in America. 

Another interesting feature will be 
the first appearance in Boston of Miss 
Germaine Arnaud, a French pianist, 
about 18 years old who will play Saint- 
Saens’ G minor concerto. Weber's over- 
ture to “Kuryanthe”’. will close the 


sals to May, 1909;. choicest location; 2 
gether, 1 single. G.P.J., Boston Transcript 
6t( A): d 14. 


FOR SALE—SYMPH ONY REHEARSAL 


season tickets, 2 together on floor, row H, for 
Also 1 central, floor, $45. Address 


$55 each. . 
V.S.O., Boston Transcript. 


Yok SALE — One Symphony. Season KRe- 
hearsal; also one Concert, Ticket, 


6t( A)? a7 


emt ttm 


maining 12 concerts to May, 1 
and choice location; central floor. 
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ie Aer BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


" Schittings’ prarvest Festival” was a pic- 


ak of a merrymaking in ancient Thule. MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
If the old Thulians had “harvest-homes”’ 
like that we imagine that they~ planted 
| pombs and reaped explosions. The music ESE Sa NO SORE A 
| seemed inflated and not very full of ideas | 
>. «| in spite of some em skillful orchestration. 
We hope that Schillings will not imitate XI CONCERT 
aN a al? bard example of. the bad penny of the prov-: ° 4 
ee Toi this. the programme swept to the 
ee Ties Pike. We have sow SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, AT 8, 
several afternoons with this party 
y fa ana pagel ae peconelted oe baal 
. | anchol et. It an over-refined p 
iy and is soatr PF of a fvod: into which we cannot enter. | 
_ Beauety melo- This may be our misfortune; the noisy mi-— 
Ode ati a ymmetry of nority, who always force the applause § Programme 
th ee not that TRavavoierd } when ‘Debussy is played, will undoubtedly § . 
a it inter: think so. They recalled the conductor at 
eal ed iumaphinocen the end of the work and he caused the 
: orchestra t rise as accessories in the mat- 
ter. The oareful performance deserved the > : SYMPHONY No. ¢. 
| | ee came a. totally different French § (First time. ) 
| he yo to a school,: We do not think Berlioz’s ‘‘Carna- 
Beni it : val Romaine’ overture one of his strons- 
Oe hh fata! the, ar RS ie Coy est works, but it is at least tangible and 
Weg gpratltde sp aod . y intelli; ible. There is some melancholy in 
: ae work also, which was finely expressed 
es the English horn, but this sadness was 
raged into an excellent foil to the hilarity 
the -Carnival, and. vel Saltarello was 
much animation. 
flag en cig had ‘better performances of 
this: lanes There was a certain forcing 


way the natural ‘a * 
et Lowel oe we rather vehe- § , OVERTURE to “Euryanthe. 
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* at | When one remembers that the Viennese 


OTIVE PERFORMANCE 


OF SCHUBERT’S C SYMPHONY 


‘Schillings, Debussy and Berlioz 
| 


‘Also Contribute to the Pro- 
gramme. | 
By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 


Schubert—Symphony in C. 
Schillings—‘‘The Harvest Festival.”’ 


Debussy—Prelude to ‘‘The Afternoon of a 
Faun."’ 


Berlioz—‘‘Roman Carnival Overture.’’ 


Dvorak, some time ago, wrote in an 
American Magazine that Schubert was 
greatest in his instrumental works. It 
was, we think, an entirely false estimate. 
Schubert thought vocally and his instru- 
mental works are merely transcriptions of 
various phases of song. Beautiful melo- 
dies, effective contrasts, symmetry of 


| themes are there, but not that development 
that keeps a large work constantly inter- 


esting. 


\. 


Orchestra shelved this work because it 
was ‘‘too difficult,’”’ one realizes the ad- 
vances made in orchestral technique since 
the classical, epoch. The resolute trom- 
bone passages in the coda of the first 
movement sounded as fiery as ever, and ithe 
violins dashed through the chief theme of 
the finale with clearness in spite of the 
lightning speed taken. One must also 
chronicle the excellent work of the oboes 
in the chief theme of the Andante and the 
perfect ensemble of the great crescendos 
and diminuendos of the finale. Altogether, 


‘then, an excellent performance. 


Schillings’ ‘‘Harvest Festival’ was a pic- 
ture of a merrymaking in ancient Thule. | 
If the old Thulians had ‘“harvest-homes” 
like that we imagine that they planted 


‘bombs and reaped explosions. The music 
seemed inflated and not very full of ideas 
| in spite of some very skillful orchestration. | 


’ A symphony should be a perfect blend-— 


‘ing of the melodic and emotional on one 
hand, and the intellectual on the other. 
Made up entirely of the first two elements 
it will pall. Therefore we, felt less at- 
‘tracted to Schubert’s largest symphony 
than we had been in previous years. Yet 
it is well to hear it occasionally. A new 


| generation of concert-goers is growing up 
| and to them the work comes with most at- 
tractive freshness, and they are probably 
'ready to vociferously contradict the older 
-eritic who has watched some portions of 
the great symphony grow threadbare. 


’ This fading process is found chiefly in 
the first two movements. The second 
might be much benefited by an application 
of the blue pencil; it requires several am- 


We hope that Schillings will not imitate 
the example of the bad penny of the prov- | 
erb. | 
From this the programme swept to the | 
opposite extreme and gave the ultra-dell- 
cacy of Debussy’s Faun. We have now | 
passed several afternoons with this party | 
and have not become reconciled to his mél- | 
ancholy yet. It is an over-refined picture | 
of a mood: into which we cannot enter. 
This may be our misfortune; the noisy mi- 
nority, who always force the applause 
when Debussy is played, will undoubtedly 
think so. They recalled the conductor at 
the end of the work and he caused the 
orchestra to rise as accessories in the mat- 
ter. The careful performance deserved the 
tribute. 

Then came a totally different French 
school. We do not think Berlioz’s ‘‘Carna- 
val Romaine’ overture one of his strons- 


'est works, but it is at least tangible and 


‘putations to restore its vigor. We of the | 
20th century are not as patient of repeats | 
as they were at the beginning of the 19th. | 
Mr. Fiedler omitted the first repeat of the 


‘work but more ‘‘cuts’’ are necessary, in 

“both movements. 
* The third movement, however, remains 
throughout attractive. It is one of the 
most genial of scherzos and it has a beauty 
of melody that wears better than the 
@ypsy theme which eternally bubbles up 
ithe Andante. The trio here is the finest 
It received an exceép- 


if jonally fine reading, but it was scarcely 


phar 


“necessary to observe all its repeat marks. 


The finale, too, with its powerful four 
strokes (were they copied from the four 
aecents of the chief figure of Beethoven's 


* 
ve A 


ition and it was played with a vigor 


Ay olin concerto?) is still an exciting bit of 


intelligible. There is some melancholy in 
this work also, which was finely expressed 
on the English horn, but this sadness was 
made into an excellent foil to the hilarity 
of the Carnival, and the Saltarello was 
played with much animation. : 

Vet we have had better performances oO! 
this overture, There was a certain forcing 
of the pace that took away the natural 
gaiety of the work. It was rather vehe- 
ment than light-hearted. 


At the next concert we are promised 
the much-discussed new symphony of Sir 
Edward Elgar. No oné can accuse our 
conductor of not being sufficiently modern. 
The first half of the season is now over 
and he has given us as much of the mod- 
ern school as any conductor of them all. 
He has also proved himself a careful con- 
servator of the technical excellence of our | 
orchestra—a most important matter, since | 


even the German music journals pegin to 
acknowledge that Boston possesses the 


“best orchestra of the world.’”’ 


—_———— 
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P self known in Europe since she took the 


first prize for piano playing at the Paris | 
| Conservatoire in 1907, made her debut in 
this city at the public rehearsal of the 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, | 

Miss Arnaud played the Saint-Saens G 

minor concerto with elegance and swift- 
ness and authority, with not a little of 
‘the fire of the conquering and experienced | 
‘virtuoso as she sped over the keys. 
She has accomplished much, and there 
is much that she will yet accomplish. Her 
‘frank, though demure, enjoyment of her 
own playing end the applause that it 
roused was not the least pleasurable feat- 
ure of the performance. 

She played her prelude with breadth 
and sure conviction, and, in fact, her | 
conception of the work as a whole was! 
admirably free from preponderance of de- | 
| tail. 

She had always the main structure of | 
the concerto in mind, and her attention | 
to it was never distracted by passing epi- 
sodes or taxing difficulties which often 
demanded every ounce of her ability. 

| Miss Arnaud has the requisite fleetness 
‘and elegance of technique, s0 requisite 
for the middle movement. 

This young lady took the finale at a| 
pace nearly twice as fast as that taken | 
by the composer himself, when he played | 
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| ‘Miss Germaine Arnaud, planist of 17 or|/and clean, 
‘thereabouts, who has been making gl laughter. 


GIRL OF 


ating 


wD | 


. + «WARE, @ haiieaSael Oy 

Fy ia ST TiC 
che hee ae 
dier when he 


-lrpnen, indeed, it was not difficult to un- 


rstand Hans Richter's thought when 


qe! dubbed 


) this symphony “Heroic,” 
yet in the two following sections there is 
e tranquility, the $#mpersonal, pitying 
the later~-Brahms. And in 
the finale—how big—there is the invigor- 
sensation as ‘of great heights, 
wide spaces, and Homeric 
Mr. Fiediler’s performance re- 


FIFTEEN 
MAKES HER DEBUT .. 


| 


IN MUSIC WORLD. 


the concerto here three years ago; but |: 


her guardian angel was on hand, she| 
emerged, - triumphant, though rather’ 


breathless. She had often becn compelled) 3*ave LO Fam 


to. hammer, to force tone, but her enthu- | 
siasm, tempered by presence of mind, had | 


plause. | 


Play Scheinpflug’s Overture 


An overture to a Shaxsperian com-. 


edy, by Scheinpfilus, @ young German, 
hitherto unhonored and unsung in Bos- 
ton, was played for the first time here. 
‘The composer uses his orchestra with 
taste and with brilliance. 

“We are not informed as to which com- 
edy he had in mind. 

Among some of those present there was 
eontention as to the likelihood of its 
being ‘‘“Much Ado About Nothing’ or 
“Love's Labor Lost.” There is humor 
and there is lightness of mood, but this 
is usually a trifle manufactured. 

Like’ the man who saw things, Schein- 

flug is most humorous when he does 
1ot make a special point of being so. 

We shall remember the piece chietly for 
its sparkling instrumentation. 


. ‘MISS GERMAINE ARNAUD. 


a FUAY 24 7 


Miss Germaine Arnaud, pianist, che 
youngest artist ever booked for an ap- 
carried the day, and there was loud ap- | pearance with the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, 


made her debut with that 


orchestra in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon and will be heard again “a 
night. Miss Arnaud also appears with 
the orchestra at the Sanders Theatre 


concert in 


Among 


Bach, . 
Schumann. 


Cambridge the coming 


who is only 15 years of 
1 pianist. 


vocalist. 
untries an 
in’ several lan- 
ficient in 
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more difficult ones from 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD, BRAHMS AS 
MAGICIAN 


The Discreet Conjuring of His F Major 
Symphony and the Music of Impassioned 
Scholarship—Its Symbolic Qualities—a 
Familiar Concerto of Saint-Saens and a 
Pianist of a Type New to These Concerts 
—The Unusual Impression She Created, 
Together with a Few Reasons Why It 
Could Not Be Safely Duplicated—A 
Piano Concerto in the Vein of Impersona- 


cion—An Old Overture and a New 

Invows~.b « Vein, 23,1709 

A programme which declared a multitude 
of texts, mostly romantic, was furnished at 
the thirteenth rehearsal of the Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday afternoon. Curiosity 
was piqued by a new name affixed to al 
overture for an unspecified comedy of Shak- 
speare; further range for conjecture, espe- 
cially as the piece bore the parenthesis of 
“rst time in America.*’ lt was an after- 
noon of music in which more is meant than 
meets the ear. Saint-Saéns’s concerto, from 


being interpreted turned interpreter. It was § 
a season of odd inversions—a strange pian- , 


ist and a familiar concerto, an old sym- 
phony uttering old truths 4 new way, trans- 


) 
figured by ardent players and impassioned , 


leadership to meanings much wider than 
those of pure music, even with the purity 
of Brahms. The symphony became a meta- 
phor. There remained, to conclude, Weber’s 
overture to the opera ‘Buryanthe,” at its 
familiar task of vitalizing the rattling 
wooden Byronism of its period. In detail, 
then, the programme was: 

Scheinpflug: Overture to a Comedy of Shak- 


speare (with use of an old English melody of 
the sixteenth century) for full orchestra, 


Op. 15. 
First time in America. 

Brahms: Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. 90. 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto in G minor, No. 2, for 

Pianoforte, Op. 22. 
Weber: Overture to the Opera ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ 

The wide range of reference which 
lurked in this performance of Brahms’s 
symphony can best be gathered by going 
outside of music for a start. And this is 
fair, for the music went outside itself. 
All artists and all arts pause at some 
turning of the path between the forks 
of the old and the new. Scholarship +o 
one is a vital issue; nothing of lasting 
value, he holds, can be accomplished 
without it; to another it is a burden of 
dusty tomes; it is a blazed trail or a 
vexatious thicket. The whole dilemma 
was once tersely stated in an odd letter 
from Grimm to Emerson in which he 
complains that to know the valuable 
portion of what thas already been pro- 
duced requires the best part of a man’s 
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lation of figure to pedestal. This feat is 


the badge of intellect. Mere lyric rapture 
smothers or surrenders in the press of 
traditional forms. Long before the in- 
ception of his third symphony, then, 
Brahms had outgrown his apostasy and 
thought as a man and understood as a 
man. His passion for expression was 


fiery as ever, but his reverence for the 


old models exercised a firm controlling 
power. This lofty and rarified music 
was played by the orchestra as by ¢ 
company of impassioned § scholars-t 
‘such a thing can be imagined. The 
band entnciated, both as a unit and 
‘ by groups, its unique and vivid 
phraseology — unsuspected timbres-as of 
some instrument not yet invented, deep 
commotions of ’cellos and wood wind, 
melodies in sober ecstasy, and the haunt- 
ing horn “call of three chords, repeated 
throughout the first movement with an odd 
insistence. Both the playing and the con- 
ducting expressed what the symphony ex- 
presses, a quiet man deeply moved. Rare- 
“Jy, while Mr. Fiedler has sojourned in Bos- 
- ton, has a symphony given such a sum- 
mons to his ripest qualities as a leader. 
‘Here was no marshalling of bold contrast, 
or forcing of effect, but a fineness and 
firmness of judgment which assigned t9 
each nuance its due emphasis. This score 
.of surprisingly sparse notation, for pages 
apparently little more than a duet of wood 
wind and strings, expressing itself to ex- 
-act shades of meaning, intricate and or- 
iderly, was taken for exactly what it is-—an 
' impassioned paradigm. Great actors have 
recited alphabets in strange tongues and 
(moved their audiences to tears. The par- 
allel fails because Brahms dealt in terms 
“more complex than an alphabet. But his 
Jgsymphony and its structure have the same 
jelements of the simple and the arbitrary. 
Its restatement of orchestral truisms in 
novel forms, its skimming chromatic runs, — 
sharp but edgeless in their clarity; its 
choirs of hymning wood wind; its subtle 
orchestral colorings, show the hand of a 
draughtsman who left vast omissions with- 
out vacancies. Whether he works with a 
jpsculptor's chisel, as in the heroic propor- 
tions of the finale, or in the Andante, 
where he turns his hand to the minute re- 
_liefs of a medal, there is the same chas- 
“tity of design. As the work was conceived 
so it was played at Mr. Fiedler’s . be- 


hest, with a kind of intellectual passion. \ 
Brahms began where his predecessors left | 
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Tana earved”onnens torch. TE nes ‘sel- 
dom burned more brightly than it burned — 
yesterday afternoon, fanned to a steady — 
now the sober enthusiasm of Mr. Fied- 
er and his players. 

The next, by every token, was a portent. 
Most of those in Symphony Hall had heard | 
at one time or another Saint-Saéns’s 
piano concerto in G minor, knew its polish 
and glitter as they knew the high polish 
‘and black glitter of the instrument which 
shouldered in among the players on the 
platform. Not so many seasons ago its 
voluble fleetness had been heard from the 
same station at the hands of the composer 
himself. The deep-throated prologue, the 
lilt of the merro allegro scherzando, and 
the finale alternating trills and triplets 
mere tolerably familiar matters. What, 
then, had Miss Arnaud to utter in this 
brilliant and tricky medium? Those who 
ment predisposed to hear a conservatory 
graduate of some distinction heard some- 
thing quite different and considerably more 
—just what it requires some qualification 
to declare. The first movement was un- 
even. Miss Arnaud was plainly asked to 
talk in an alien tongue. The result was 
that she could see in part and prophesy 
in part. When her hands swept the treble 
the instrument throbbed and sung with 
the joy and freshness of birds in a shower, 
and with much the same quality of tone, 
evoken by that singular deftness of a 
feminine touch. But the excursions into 
the instrument’s bass bore corresponding 
yesemblance to that shower when it strikes | 
the dusty road. The pianist was here in | 
the enemy's country, and fortunately for | 
the balance of her performance these ex~ | 
cursions were brief, infrequent and con- | 
fined almost wholly to the first movement. | 
For the flash and sparkle of the two re- | 
maining movements called for no such 

masculine sonority. It was thus that the 

soloist found her true voice in the match- 

léss scherzo. Her playing became im- 

personation. Its irresistible rhythms, now 

shy, coy, modest or hoydenish, laughed 

like the chatter of a maidenly frolic. WU. 

ment its serpentines in spouts of holiday: 
fire—the white fire of Saint-Saéns, which 

gives out radiance without sultriness. UP 

“went its spirals, tuneful as larks. Still 

‘in the finale Saint-Saéns was the songster | 
—in the triplet roulades which advance -the | 
themes; in the warble of trills which the 
pianist rippled off her nimble finger tips, 

while the wind choir drowsed and droned 
woodsy noises. Her appearance at a con- 
cert of these proportions partook of the 
nature of an experiment, 


prove detrimental. 
that. Miss Arnaud 
Jucky in her choice of a 


was either wise or 
concerto. tt 


x 
. 
* 


accorded 2 
band, she 


/jollity of the crew in doublet and hose. 


Such experl-. 
ments, or frequent repetition, are likely to | 
It is equally certain > 


vada? 


% 


started thrilis of surprise and 
delight. She left her audience pounding 


its palms with a general smile, and it was 


good to see the players. beam paternally | 


on her reappearances as they whacked the. 
backs of their instruments. Hitherto no 
one had suspected that Saint-Saéns could 
pe so jaunty. | 

The formal novelty of the afternoon, 
Scheinpflug’s “Overture to @ Comedy of 
Shakspeare,’ gave challenge by its venture 
of heavy instrumentation on a thin old 
Englisn melody. If the overture is to re- 
main Elizabethan in spirit, the scoring of 
Strauss and Mahler hints the anachronism. 
The work, for its first half, hugs its prin- 
cipal rhythm with some anxiety. When 
this is finally cast off the synthesis seems 
to faave departed. English tune and chief 
theme of the introduction reappear, but in 
structure which is less architectural than 
stratified. Its chief virtue 
nant, if interrupted, melody. Again and 
again the voice of the orchestra bursts into 


lusty song which does suggest the ue 


edges with Shak- 
be with the Shak- 
“Taming 


tne overture is to match 
speare, however, it must 
speare of early work—preferably 
of the Shrew.” | 
For the end came the overture to “Eury- 
anthe,” which it is the custom to lament 
as the well-preserved portico to a mansion 
fallen into decay because the contractor was 
dishonest, Or, whicn is the same thins, the 
librettist nodded. But on its romantic side 
alone this overture has enough individual 
character ‘to commend itself to the pro- 
rammes of the future. For a musical re- 
statement of that romanticism of the super 
natural which ran riot in ‘the beginning of 
the last century, which is responsible for 
tae worst of Byron and the best of Scott, 
we shall probably continue to turn these 
pages. They sublimate its melodrama 
vitalize its crude symbols. 
prospect of shelving Webe 
persistently refuses t b= 


CIRL PIANIST AT THE 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


MISS ARNAUD SHOWS 
HERSELF GREAT ARTIST 


Oo 
> 


r while he so 
.elved. 


‘Success of Brahms’ Third Sy 


phony—A New Overture Pro 


‘would be idle as. well as unjust to pretend | 


‘that she has attained any thing like her 
full stature of artistry. It pefell yester- 
@ay afternoon that, in a concerto happily 


‘attuned to her range and endowments, and | 


duced; Also Weber's “Buryan: 
the.’’ 


is that of domi- | 


iP 
and fj 


There is little | 


| ; 


To what play is this an overture? 
‘composer gives no clue. 
| castically say,—‘‘Much Ado About Noth- | 
ing,’ but it would be fairer to find in its 


English 


r Hoveh,”’ 


| in good taste, but the work as a whole is 
a good addition to the modern repertoire. 


| thought 


|” PROGRAR . 
Scheinpflug—Overture to a s 
Rrahms—Symphony in F. a ase 
St Saens—G@ minor Concerto, for Piano and 

Orchestra... - , : np 

Soloist, Miss Germaine Arnaud, 
Weber—Overture to ‘‘Muryanthe,’’ 

B 
meh stated that Scheinpflug was born in 
9972. This might account for his compvusing 
Music. of the Future. But, as a matter of 
fact, although he used a thoroughly mod- 
ern orchestra, he drew no essentially mod- 
ern effects from it and he was more melod- 
ic than most members of the new school. 
The 
One might sar- 


te o> 
q 4 rue 
~ ‘ 
‘ bal 
® 


light and chattering style a retiection of 


the ‘“‘Merry Wives ef Windsor,” which has | 


already inspired much music. In fact one 
could find a few reminiscences of Nico- 
lai’s overture to that opera in the present 
work, 

Scheinpflug is more accurate than Volk- 
mann in his introduction of ancient Iing- 
lish mielody into overture. Volkmann uses 
a Scottish melody (‘The Campbells are 
Comin’’’) as an English tune, at the bat- 
ile of Bosworth, a full century before the 
music was in existence. But Scheinpflug 
uses an old Allemande, from the famous 
Virginal Book, which is preserved in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, Eng- 
land. It is a composition of Giles Farn- 
aby, characteristic and tuneful. It was in 
good taste also to give the tune on two 
horns, for the English horn is 
really of English descent, and such dances 
were often played on the wooden Shep- 
herd’s pipes which originated the instru- 
ment, 

The tune is well developed through the 
overture, especially towards the end. 
Chere are quaint bassoonings that recall 
Brahms’s excellent treatment ofthe stu- 
dent’s song, ‘‘Was kommt dort von der 
in his Aeademic Overture, The 
Glockenspiel sul» at the very end is not 


— +. ee eee 


Brahms’s Third symphony is well suited 
to the middle of a programme, since its 
end is not of the epic symphonic style, It 
is a glorious work from first to last. The 
Andante. starts out with an _ exquisite 
theme, but\ its promise is not entirely ful- 
filled, and this is the only labored move- 
ment in the symphony. The second theme 


of the first movement is one of those calm 


and serene bits of melody that only Bach . 
and Brahms seemed able to achieve. If 
ever the line ‘“‘Sweet day, so cool, so caim, 
so bright,’’ were set to music, it wouid be 
to something like tl.is. ) 

But every movement of this great work 
displays Surety and power, Here are no 
experiments, no strivings after the unat- 
tainable, but a display of the noblest poetic 
combined with the clearest 
musical logic. And Mr, Fiedler’s reading 


| Was masterly and the performance a de- 
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an error of type, the Programme- 


Chopin’s ‘‘Berceusé”’ 

Miss Germaine Arnaud needs no con- 
cessions on account of her youth. She is 
17 and she plays St, Saens second con- 
certo much better than that master played 
it at 71, a couple of years ago, She gave 
a massive force to the first movement that 
was virile enough, and her cadenza work 
| in this was full of briliancy. Her octave 
'and chord playing was sturdy enough to 
indicate wrists of steel, and in every part 
' of this movement she showed @ full com- 
| prehension of the composer’s thaught and 
‘an ability to interpret it, This first move- 
/ment has the fault that it is too full of dis- 
_play of the soloist, it becomes @ piano solo 

with an obliging orchestra in the back- 

ground. 

But it was in the Scherzo that Mule. 
Arnaud was at’ her very best. No one 
could have made more of the piquancy and 
the delicacy of this movement. She was 
well seconded by the orchestra and the 
result was a Scherzo that ought to be 
long remembered, 

The Finale has less to say for itself in- 
'trinsically, but is also hampered by .com- 
ing after such a perfect movement. It 
;comes in the nature of an anticlimax. 
Nevertheless, Mlle Arnaud carried it to 


an em 
- wee wee ee ere we wee 


- 


Pewee ee -— 


~~ “as am « 


success, and the young miss was recalled : 


with much enthusiasm three times, 


| The concert ended with a very fiery per- | 


formance of Weber's 
‘ture. It may have seemed a trifle over- 
drawn in the very soft passages, but 
| Weber demands just this treatment. 


“Euryanthe” over- 


odor of the footlights is permissible in his 
music where it would be out of place in 
works of another composer... The 
abandon and dash of the work was récog~ 
nized by the audience and was most 
heartily and deservedly applauded, 


MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS 


‘Young French Pianist 
Symphony Soloist. | 


He | 
was of the theatre, and something of the | 
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‘tions when heard here; but Mischa Hl- ‘ : | 
§ ! ; ’ te © a, Th oO . ‘from Bordeaux to Paris, she studied at 
ler’s baton e Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. | of the Jatter city, and 


ee ae re | nm | ) 
‘man’s fame was deserved, and at last “phe crehestra will be ‘away this week Fiedler. conductor, gave its 18th concert. AS ee ee awarded a first prize. Sine is 


“week’s Symphony concerts the young on its western trip. The first part of | 

pianist, Miss Germaine Arnaud, a next week’s program ilk be commem- last night in Symphony Hall, Miss Ger-| remarkable first of all in this, that al- 
Frenct: girl, created great entiusiasm morative. of Mendelssohn birthday, maine Arnaud, pianist, played for the chou’ or ie comparstively Preach "the 
Mae ae - Feb 38, 1809, and the selections will | ‘the school, she does fm 

by her splendid performances of int- the overture, ‘‘‘“Fingal’s Cave”; aakereo i oe. ms ORR. ENS Pore exasperating precision of a prize pupil. 
Saens’ second piano concerto, MisS Ar- from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ and | BE FOLIO She has freedom and elasticity. She 
aud made her American debut last the Sentch symphon}y, ~Zne Strauss Overture to a Comedy of Shakespeare 
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also has an emotional ac \ nl, Magee! am 
TK tone-poem, “Thus -wake Zaratrustra,” Scheinpflug .a concerto that is seldom inherently 
clade ons mith Whe: SYMP heey will close ** 7° am. Symphony No, 3 4 emotional and then_only in an elegant 
‘orchestra at Cambridge. yee gurchdh Gmmanor, SB 4 manner--for Saint-Saens is always a 
Another agreeable feature was an overture to “Huryanthe Webert on “comme il  faut’’—nevertheless 


‘overture by Paul Cheinpflug, played for Scheinpflus, a Saxon by birth, nOW made itself felt. | 
‘the first time in this country. \ The | rphiguds 34 henagn bs old and living at Bremen, jyor mechanism is highly developed. } 
| zi unKnOWA to ‘the great majority in this - Her scale passages for fleetness. fulness |} 

: country, yet he has written a few works .q richness of color or crystalline pu- 


other selections were the third Brahms’) 
} 7 . oy) . 
that have given him an honorable name rity are a delight. There is no sugges- | 


met = a 


Et 


{ 


This fact should not lead any one. to] OY her, is no | | 
infer that his own thematic invention is and showy, but that which is natural 
weak or halting. His motives have|| 4nd significant. She display last 
character, and they are not painfully || night ab admirable sense of propor- 
thought out merely for subsequent com- ‘tion and genulne musical comprehen- 


inati sion. 
bination in development, ret it be added that she has a sym- 


This overture has buoyaney and 
sparkle . noag@es athetic. winning personality; tthat she 
parkle, though a few of the pages | © delightful self-unconscious- 


are heavily scored... The development plays with 

of the themes is not forced, ana the | ness, and that she 3s modest and charm- 
polyphonic treatment seems natural ing /M her acknowledgment of ap- 
and not an example of severe scholas- || plause. Her success» last night was in- 
tic labor. The style has individual- | stantaneous and unusual, 

ity, though there are a few traces of ~~ +--+ —--- 


the RY tea alg of Richard Strauss. All’ FoR SALE—AT COST, SYMPHONY TICKETS 


in the overture interested and 


symphony and the overture to Weber’s | eee 
~ : in the list of younger German compos- , Kamen Pa “ | 
‘| ers. The overture, performed last night tion in, her of ie Nes pSldedh rset : 
to the i ssibility of securing the or || ‘for the first time here and probed y itor unetoe, eraployed musicale for last 
to the imposs y S : the first time in America, is entitled as night tone was never forced, and in her 
; ot] rogram, an will ive i) SS > , : rrilitv 
arranged; the pros ad | , ‘| dntention. .Some may think that a cer- virility that 
a ; Germaine Arnaud, a Girl of ‘| a reference to Falstaff, but this would ony 6 ping be enaaTOee are finely | 
‘to the piano part, as if Sain -Saenus, be- | . | - These oF 2s y 
b¥4, Makes Hit at the | “As Sete ite” eg Gaal a titi yah gradations when she is going at ee | 
‘support secondary. The girlish figure 
| Scheinpflug is a modern of the mod- t phrase, and she has the art of giving | 
im thie respect and in the technical part |” Twice this month the Symphony Or- | horns—for the expression of his musical] more or less agreeable padding. She 
tumultuous applause. still in their ’teens. The first was the | English tune of the 16th century that he | perb opening and exposition of the 
| 
ing performance, at least, for the in- | Was a girl pianiste, Germaine Arnaud, 
liant and crisp finger work. In the ac- 
the furious arpeggios and octave runs | concerto in G minor, No. 2, which had 


opera, ‘“Euryanthe.” Elgar's new sym- 
-phony had. been announced, but owing 
chestral parts in time, Mr Fiedler re- a prelude to a comedy of Shakespeare. Jeol fens 3 
‘here is no closer. identification, of its} heaviest agi ce aE eee civentnel tne 
the new work later. bal Pa “ting 4 : id '- | aserve force. She has nuances, not 
fain deliberatel d s episo g , resetv*’ 
' The concerto gives great nrominence iberately ponderous episode Is , nd a piano, at her! 
be only a rash surmise. Any composer commane. 
| : led ¢ she has the ability to shape 
‘ing a pianist, had conside od that in- graded and she aPe | 
strument first and made the orchestral S; h C or ‘Much Ado About Nothing” runs the speed. ‘i 
| risk of a flippant is "agi iest. | elodic passages she sings ej 
at the piano did not seem able to copt | ympnony oncert. | of a flippant and disparaging Jest In melodic | = 
“with the physical difficulties of -re lions yy $e | ‘| erng and he demands a full modern or- | meanin and vitality to measures that} 
score; but she \did succeed admirably FiWenaw pra, eS Aner | chestra—one with even two English often, oh played by others, seem! 
her performance was of a nature to | / ideas. He furthermore went back to the| rises in aesthetic dignity when the) 
warrant encomiums and justify the chestra has had the assistance of artists Fitzwilliam Virginab Book to find an music itself has nobility, as in the su- 
“She opened the first movement with | boy violinis || might introduce it as is tl “lfrst theme. Ornamentation, as played 
jontidence that presaged an interest- y t, Mischa Elman. The second g itroduce it as one of his themes dae thing @xteaneels 
troductory cadenza was given with | who celebrated hér seventeenth birth- 
commendable vigor and led up to bril- | day only last Christmas week, and who 
celerated passages the increase in speed | Called forth great applause Saturday 
did not impair the clarity of tone and | night when she played the Saint-Saens 
put slightly lacked the force of a male 
h di , last been played at a Symphony con- 


~~ wa +- — 


and. . 
And this 17-year-old artist showed|cert by the composer himself two 


dainty and nimble fingering in the 
scherzo-like second movement, in which Bcagons “BE0. | 
delicacy of touch and execution is main- Miss Arnaud, a plump little miss, with 
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acquaintance with the composer, dress N.A.S., Boston Transcript. 
The third symphony of Brahms is one Tt(A):; ja 22 
er poli D ye 3" of ae Regt ob rp It ee ———— = 7. 
“haracterizec y the sturdiness, the ie | 
granitic force, the: elemental ese nmic (FOR SALE SYMPHONY CONCER 
Sweep, the peculiar and not displeasing 
m t. but it is thoroughly pleasing genuine enjoyment in h lavi its wos Rh ae ener aren sheep his 
not, bu st nt in her playing. xler works, and there is also true , a 
ined is~ not so lofty and modern “in Orchestrally, the principal feature of | || melodic simplicity that gives delight by Mr. Hess, who left New York this morn 
‘Srchestrat on as to be above the com- the evening was the performance of| ) its frank appeal. The first movement ing for Germany, to bring his motherless 
desea of the average music lover. Brahms’ third symphony. It proved to | agd the third are perhaps the most] family back to Boston, expects to remain 
‘The ‘wood-wind choir did its work per-|be one of the best offerings of the | genial sections of the work, genial in| abroad only a week. He sails for New 
aa hestra as a Whole waS| season. <An overture by Paul Schein- ‘| both the German and the English mean-] yoy, again on March 16, and is due here 


flug, a youn composer living in | ingseof the word, but there is much that 
remen, was nerfofmed for the first | | is beautiful in the second movement, on March 23. Then he will at once resume 


ym time in this country. It won instant) ‘| and the close of the symphony, with the | his place in the Symphony Orchestra and 
pan i cone prorviarity. The jas rumber was the| | OR ieee inte a aerees of ene Sos’ | continue with the concerts of the Hess- | 
pose through ee Huryanthe’”’ overture Py — pity called (tao ettoke oF wants. aP- 1 gohroeder Quartet. Week «t) he%4 
enous ne third |,,rne next concert will be largely in The symphony was read with imag- 


ithe nature of a Mendelssohn memorial. ination and warm sympathy for the 
} most part. “Perhaps in the second move- 


ing bit of pianistic pyrotechnics. 
heinpflug’s overture is deliciously | lacked was amply compensated for by| 


aint in many instances, his arrange- the remarkably merry spirit which she, 
ate of wood winds being musically infused into the charming scherzo and 
humorous and the whole work one ot by the dazzle and delicacy of her runs) 
joyous moods and suggestions. .It may and trills. She was recalled several. 
be written in a Shaksperian vein, or|times. The audience seemed to find) 


| . . © ash- 
g bit coda winding up in a d brilliant performance. The power shé| 


one season ticket; best location. Address 
S.-.B., Boston Transcript. Tt(A): fe l6G. 
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| 
ions of the finale were equally charm-~- *| | 
in gaging manner, gave, on the whole, @ | gave the hearer a desire for further floor, centre, 1 Rehearsal, 1 Concert. Ad- 
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Programme. 
PART II. 


TONE POEM, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,’’ (freely 


SYMPHONY, No. 3, in A minor, ‘“‘Scotch,’’ op. 56. 
after Friedr. Nietzsche,) op. 30. 


I. Andante con moto; Allegro un poco agitato. 


II. Vivace non troppo. 


SCHERZO from the music to Shakespeare’s “‘A 
III. Adagio. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,”’ op. 26. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ op. 61. 


‘ 


Symphony Hall. 
XIV. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, AT 8 P.M. 
IV. Allegro vivacis 


SEASON 


will be played consecutively without pause. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
In commemoration of Mendelssohn’s rooth birthday (born at Hamburg, February 3, 1809.» 
In compliance with the intention of the Composer, the movements of the Symphony 


MENDELSSOHN, 
MENDELSSOHN, 
MENDELSSOHN, 
RICHARD STRAUSS, 
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Mr. Fiedler and the Orchestra Keep the 

Mendelssohn Anniversary with Three 


Pieces, Two Living and One Moribund— ; 


The Contrasts of the “Scotch Symphony” 
and the Overture, “Fingal’s Cave”’— 
Strauss’s “Zarathustra” for Ending 


Mr. Fiedler is dutiful to anniversaries, | 


and he began the Symphony Concert yes- 
terday afternoon with due commemoration 
of Mendelssohn.. The pieces he chose were 
the overture, “Fingsal’s Cave,’ the Scherzo 
written to fill the interval between the first 
and the second acts of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’; and the ‘‘Scotch’’ sym- 
phony—the ee iacatames to which the woful 
tale of Rizzio, murdered at Mary Stuart’s 
feet, and the shrill and merry piping of 
competing Highlanders are said equally to 
have stirred the composer—the latter cer- 
tainly to the more musical profit. The Over- 
ture and the Scherzo are of the enduring 
and the living Mendelssohn; and if one of 


his symphonies must be played—shall we 


say for dignity’s sake?—the ‘‘Scotch”’ is oft- 
ener interesting nowadays than the “Ital- 
ian,’’ while the ‘‘Reformation’” is’ alto- 
gether moribund. The pipers were surely 
Mendelssohn’s' friends if they prompted 
him to a Scherzo that still keeps its snap 
as of native Scottish music and of the 
good Scottish air. The tale of Rez- 
zio, the atmosphere of the cham- 
bers of Holyrood served him _—iless 
well. Mendelssohn, pressed by many con- 
cerns, deferred long ‘the writing of the 
Symphony, and he found the impulses and 
the memories of Scotland hard to quicken 
again. When they came at his call he wrote 
in the brightness of the Scherzo or the 
melancholy of the opening Andante. When 
they would not come, he could only take 
refuge in such music-making as the linked 
Sweetness long-drawn-out, and without a 


drop of acid to it, of the Adagio or as the | 


empty Finale. The glory of the overture, 
‘Fingal’s Cave,’”’ is the enduring freshness 


wrote it had seen the land and the waters 
of the Hebrides, the dripping rocks, the 
vivid fields, heard the swish of the currents 
of the cave and felt the beat of sea and 
wind. The impression did not dwindle; the 
impulse did not flag; and the overture re- 

mains a tone-picture that the vividest and 
most suggestive of the moderns might envy. 

Mr. Fiedler was abundanly dutiful, and 
in the symphony in particular he seemed 
resolved that Mendelssohn should “sound,” 
and “sound’’ where he was weakest. The 
conductor had'no need of anxieties or obli- 
gations with the other two pieces. The 
scherzo once more exemplified the beauti- 
ful iridgescence, the gossamer lightness of 
tone, that the orchestra can compass. The 
strings wrought in cobwebs: the ‘wood 


“winds sent fairy lights t > through: 
ne web: the conductor had barr fe ‘keep | 
a guiding hand. Mr. Fiedler is, they say, 
- enamored of Debussy’s music: he has- had 
opportunity to discover it in Boston as Ha 
never had in Hamburg; he descants lowe | 


ingly of it. And meditation upon the | 


turnes and “The Afternoon of a Faun” jg” 


apt preparation for the playing of ‘ ‘ine’ 


| gal’s Cave.’’ There were kings before Aga- 
_memnon; there were impressionists in mu 


sic before—the other day in Paris. Mendela a 
sohn had a certain chameleon-like quails H 
in his nature, which was very sensitive a 


not very deep. In “Fingal’s Cave,’”’ in. all 


his wanderings in the Western Isles, ne 
was as truly the impressionist as Debussy. 


over his sea, and much more spontaneously - 


and in much less mannered fashion than is. 
the Frenchman in his “Symphonie. 
Sketches’ of the waves. The suggestion, 
the atmospheric quality, the caprice—form= 
alist though Mendelssohn was—that the im-. 
pressionists cultivate are in the overture, — 
and Mr. Fiedier, newly schooled in his. 
Debussy, was the more adroit to express it. 


To make the “Scotch’’ symphony “sound”? . 
is another matter. When dry bones must 


on occasion be rattled, why rattle them. 
vehemently? And it is well to step lightly 


on the covers of hollows in musical, as well 


as other ground. ‘To make Mendelssohn 


sound big and vital in what are really the : 


small. and moribund parts of the sym-_ 
phony, Mr. Fiedler made him sometimes - 
sound rude. He deserved at least the eu-_ 
phony and the polish that are always in, 

his music even when it is dryest. Mr. Fiedler. 
might have glossed the cracks in the polish, 

Instead, he sometimes, and especially in the 
finale, split them wide open. But Mr.’ 
Fiedler is one conductor in the music that 
tradition bids him respect and  an-7 
other in the music that he loves, 
that he apprehends to the utmost of’ 
his mind and feels to the utmost of his- 
emotions, that stirs him deeply and. hon-_ 
estly, and that he can make so stir his. 
hearers. He came to such music in 
Strauss’s tone-poem, “‘Thus Spake Zara-~~ 
thustra,” that made the second part of the 
‘concert, and that was revived for the first. 


| time in nine years. The composer—and the: 
of suggestion in it. The Mendelssohn who ; 


conductor—began in something very like” 


| sublimity. They ended in beautiful and 


haunting mystery. Many ideas, many emo- 
tions, much music that was extraordina-. 
rily eloquent and much that was extraor- 
dinarily puzzling stood between. A second 


hearing—for ‘“‘Zarathustra’’ was a a 
new—will clarify impressions that may — Pes 


left for another article on Monday. 


FOR SALE » Len 
Symphony Rehearsal and Concert Season 
Ticket; one each; floor, centre. Add rene, 
P.D.H., Boston Transcript. Tt(A): } 


FOR SALE, AT COST : 
a Symphony ‘Rehearsal, also a Concert sain 
Ticket; middle floor, Address V, TH. ‘Boston | 
Transcript. aig BtCA): it 
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| Povk Sots y.ig0q Cited by Olin Botwnes 


there it exists, bottomless, dimensionless, 
Also Sprach Zarathustra eternal. This recalls that master stroke— 
: Strauss, like Nietszche, might well] the triumphal and confounding reappear- 


label his tone“poem “Also Sprach Zara-| ance of the sunrise music at-the end of 
thusthra,”’ ‘A Book for All and None.”} the complex, pondering fugue, which 


‘ 


The work is for those who search. Pre-| has wandered restlessly through laby- | 
viously to the performances of Friday | rinths of counterpoint and tonalities. Can} 
afternoon and Saturday evening at the! you answer that, says Zarathustra to | 


hony concerts it had not been | Science. | ; 
heard baie since Mr. Gericke gave it in The great obsessing thing about this 
1900. The reason for such neglect is | work is the world-vision that it unfolds 


hard to explain. No musician of today} to the listening mortal. With Whitman, | 


ean afford to remain unacquainted with; one “roams in thought over the uni- 
that transcendental score, which, in Our] verse.”’ The ‘‘Back-Woodsmen, the 


| 


opinion, embraces all that Strauss hasS]| chaos and the soul fear that preceded | 
said in his instrumental works, thej the coming of God—what marvellous, 

. ~ Pee . o> « c 7. 
fruits of the compositions that had gone} transitions, experiences, from this pass- 


before, the potent germs of what was] age to the Elysian “Dance Song.’ when 
to come. vs 

Let us not waste time in a discussion | plays in the wood-wind accompaniment. 
of no importance: whether or not |' And then I remember the extraordinary 
Strauss interpreted Nietszche. He prob- | feeling as if. one were gazing up into 


ably had no intention of doing so. If he| the receding &tars during the wonderful | 


had it would be of indirect interest to] progressions in the upper strings and 


us. Unlike the Guileless Fool he asks! wood-wind that follow close upon the | 


the questions that we ask, and certain | tolling of the bell. | | 
his ai of Nietszche’s book corresponded Strauss wrote with his feet in the pit. 


to his own spiritual attitude at the time} his head in the galaxy. He concluded | 
that he composed his greatest sym-| his prophecy in the only possible way | 


| 
| 


source of its being. Strauss has uttered | side of the great masterpieces arenes | 
in tones what has been uttered by the! py the chosen ones whom nature Sends: 
great thinkers in literature, only he has | every few hundred years to awaken, oe 
used a far subtler and all-embracing | courage and illumine the path of blind, 


phonic work. that he could reasonably conclude it. 

That is enough, and such is the) The eternally warring tonalities are not 
boundless energy behind this question- | a sought-out mannerism, They are the in- 
ing that if the music were less potent | exorably logical development of a mar 
in itself’ it would still live by the re- | vellous comment upon life and eternity, 


| 


sistless underlying force which is the jan utterance that will remain by the 


medium, beginning where literature } faltering humanity. 
must stop. And these things are said]. 


with no apology to the reader after the \SYMPHONY’S VATH fe a te | 


writer’s first hearing of the work. we 
The opening—it is no news to those who Hevald CONCERT OF SEASO 
now the tonepoem—is overpoweringly ele- LEAR | 
mental, sublime. pl be Pea Ue in its Mendelssohn’s 400th Birthday Anni- 
surging, flaming outburs 1at seemed t iad. 
spring from the bottom of the earth, was versary Remembered in Progra 
‘in itself enough to evoke a lifetime of REP ney. sale 
visions. And how magnificently Mr. Fied- By PHILIP HALE. eee 
ler proclaimed the sunrise! The _ per- The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Yr. 
formance in every detail was superb, Fiedler, conductor, gave its 14th con- 
beyond words. 
‘he elemental and inscrutable nature- 
motive—the World-Riddle—dominating the | 
score, confronting the hearer wherever | 
he turns, has far more than some par-| 
ticular and exclusive significance to the 


program was as follows: 


Scherzo from the music to “A Midsum- 
| mer Night’s Dream” 
'Svmphony No. 8, “‘Scottch’. 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra’”’.... 


} 


acy ions fr ‘endelssohn’s | 
| ' , The selections from Mende 1sso | 
ee ot ans ee er | orchestral works were happily chosen, | 


mee. Of any ordinarily sensitive RERTDE, They are characteristically Mendels- 


@ sense of profound and undiscoverable sohnian, and they show his finer qual- | 


depths, of a universe that no man may} jties. In the overture he is pictures- 
fathom. It is always in our ears—C G C,| quely descriptive; there is iy frophy. 
or its equal in some other key—and let ness Of Fane r oe bey pets hag “sugges- 
a ons,’ } color, S ? ptt tered pct 
geo cnet apc a »!' tion of the scene that made a deep 


cert last night in Symphony Hall. The | 
Overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave”’..... Mendelssohn | 
Mendelssohn | 


Strauss | 


“he theme of the World-Riddle leaps and 


impression on him. The scherzo is an 
excellent example of the>- composer's 
nimbleness an grace. (There are 
pages in the symphony that almost 
persuade the hearer into the belief 
that the whole work is a masterpiece, 
but in this Symphony Mendeissohn’s 
inexorable formalifsm appears and 


| 


there are measures of the cloying ; 


sentiment that disfigures so much of 
his music. 

All composers of rank have their man- 
nerisms. and ironical Time turns into 
}annoying mannerisms things - which, 
'when they are first heard, are hailed as 
Original and delightful or impressive. 


There are few composers who can stand: 


the test of a long program made up 


wholly of their works. Mendelssohn . 


had his adventures in many flelds, so 
that there is plausible variety in his 
case; but he seldom escaped from his set 
ways and his set speech. More aggres- 
sive individualities may not fatigue the 
hearer so thoroughly. The very sweet- 
ness and the impeccability of Mendels- 
sohn in matters of form are more tire- 
some than wild irregularities of the 
creative and universal genius who is 


music as though it were practically ab- 
solute, with contents only musical, In. 
this case he will often be perplexed and: 
at times bored, If he be saturated with, 
Nietzschean philosophy he will be un- 
able to idenity the majority of the pas-= 
sages translated or commented upon.. 
The noblest program musie is effective. 


without the program 


giving us another opportunity of hear. 


ing this work and he and the orches-. 
tra are to be thanked for a remarke-, 


able performance. In a Utopian cone 
icert and with a Utopian audience, @ 
| work of this character would be 
iplayed twice in the same evening, 
'It is better to speak with a certain 
| diffidence concerning the merits of 


, | yrte ‘ ~ 
at times rude and coarse. | an important work by Strauss when 


Mr. Fiedler read the overture, scherzo 
.and symphony poetically and at times, 
as in the adagio, saved Mendelssohn 
from himself. The composer in this 
symphony too often is seen tempting 
a conductor to be sentimental. The. 
|} orchestral performance was of the high- 
est order in mechanism, euphony and 
romantic spirit. 

Mr, Fiedler, having thus paid to 
Mendelssohn the tribute that was - 
meet and fitting in commemoration of 
his 100th birthday, turned joyfully 
toward Richard Strauss, and led a 
Stupendous performance of “Thus 
Spake FZarathustra.” This “tone- 
poem” had been played in Boston only 
twice, and the last performance was 
nearly nine years ago. Mr. Gericke 
wished to perform the work some lit- 
tle time before his second departure, . 
but only four horns were then avail- 
able and the score calls for six. 

On the whole, this tone-poem in pure- 
ly musical value falls below the others 
that have made Strauss famous, or, aS 
the more conservative would have it, _ 
infamous. The work might be described 
as a marginal gloss on certain excerpts 
from Nietzsche’s singular book. The 
music seems episodic, in spite of 
Strauss’ attempt to give it continuity 
by the repeated use of the motive, 
Which is first announced by the trum- 
pet, and by other technical devices.» 
lhe opening measures are magnificen 
In their simplicity, overpowering, as 
though the heavens were unrolled for 
some celestial and triumphant vision. 

"he section that follows is beauti--— 


‘ful, but after this and for a long 
time the musie is labored and too 


often barren. Take, for-instance, the 
section in which a fugued passayec 


‘May reasonably be supposed to ex- 


pose the futility, the emptiness of sei« 
ence, The exposure is more jejune 
than the thing exposed. Nor js thes 
dance song irresistible, The orches- 
tration of it is interesting; it excites 
Surprise; but the chief impression 
made by it is infinite labor over an- 
inherently vulgar theme. In the close 
S found again the greater Strauss, 
the Strauss that wrote the love music. 
of Ein Heldenleben”. and of the “Do-- 
ee Symphony, the death music in 
On Quixote,” the apotheosis in 


performances are given at an inter 
| val of nine years. 


MUSIC AND $47.4, 
ut MUSICIANS 


Mendelssohn Program 
at the Symphony. 


J 


“Elijah” Will be Sung Tonight 
by Handel and Haydn Society, 


Bonci in Operatic Concert— 
Recitals of the Week. 


The i14th Symphony program, com- 
rnemorative of . Mendelssohn’s 100th 
birthday, Feb 3, 1809, was made up of 
three parts Mendelssohn and one part 
Strauss. .The overture, . “Fingal’s 
Cave,’’ the scherzo from ‘‘Midsumpier 
Night’s Dream” music and the “Scotch” 
symphony represented the work of the 


t great Jewish composer, “Thus Spake 


Zarathustra,” the tone poem by the 
more modern musical genius, closed _ 
the program. Mr Fiedler certainly 
managed to associate composers whose 


Mr. Fiedler is to be thanked for. 
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AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 
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gentler “and charmingly melodic Felix! — (} /! te, b, of 


of Hamburg awakened the. heartiest 
applause by his beautiful wrought har-| BUT STRAUSS WAS ALSO 


ON THE PROGRAMME 


‘monic schemes. 


All the Mendelssolin music is familiar 
to patrons of the Symphony concerts, | 
The Strauss work has not been heard 


here since Mr Gericke’s time in March, 


reiterated at such length that precision 


a 5 rr 


" 
| 
rt np of fairies and gnomes |} 
blag Mideuhuner Night's Dream,” | Mendelssohn—Scotch Symphony. 
merrily the flutes, horns, clarinets and | 
| 
| 


1900. The dainty undulating measures | His ‘‘ Also sprach Zarathustra,’’ a 
of the “Fingal’s Cave’’ overture im- | 
ose a Severe task upon the string con- 
ingents, the weaving figurations being 


of finger work is indispensable for i::a<- 
ing the “sound waves” clear and har- 
monious. The clarity of the strings 
throughout the overture was seemingly 
perfect, and in perfect accord were the 
shrieks and calls by the wood-winds, 
representing wild bird life among the 
Caves, ™% 

In the scherzo, that elf-like tone pic- 


‘by Dr. Fiedler. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Mendelssohn—‘‘Hebrides’’ Overture, 
Mendelssohn—Scherzo from ‘‘Midsummer-night’s 
Dream.,’’ 


Strauss—‘‘Also Sprach Zarathustra,”’ 
There are proverbs about yoking the ox 


and the ass together, also about attempt- 
language of the ass? The bassoons; “"“ acapella reser : 
4 Mad te anwer comically in the affirma-; !N& to mix oil and water, but pk Oe + 
tive and the patter of the bows upon| regarding the mistake of putting y en els 
the stringed instruments called up deé-} sohn and Richard Strauss side by side. It 
5 ee epercetions soe, ae ee is said that Politics makes strange bed- 
) O 1e 6S a Ante : ‘ef Si ca ‘ honic pro- 
her lord Oberon. Elad encores been al- | ECHOWS; 80, CN oka =o tt ikeition 
lowed Mr Fiedler would have been earn iogtioneeig aie} oa juxta-pos 
obliged to repeat the piece. seemed unfair to both. 
The “Scotch” symphony was played! of course, at this centennial season, we 
‘without a pause between the,amovement, | 216 having a shower of Mendelssohn, and 
Wie SHOURH Accor Ng to tae | th . is langer of a slight reaction from 
tention of the composer, was almost}, there Is danger of a slg! thn pie ian 
resented by an audience inclined to]; the overdose. But there is enough o A “s 
express freely an appreciation of the| delssolin left, even 60 years after lis death, 
performance, of each section. to assure his high rank, Pioneer, with Ber- 
An ge Sena TOR Aron te fe liozg and Beethoven, in programme “gnats 
i en measures giv 2 lige Seay") Sh e ; aU Ps ates with 
the: cel os, after which the ensemble | heginner of modern ee ature 
was: up to the usual standard. Of | Berlioz), founder of the concer or go 
course the clarinet made a jolly diver-| with Weber the chief introducer of [th 
sion of the wee Scotch air, and the) ojarinette, there are claims enough on 
strings put in a few bars of -Al arace posthumous fame. Only the superficial 
gato work in the scherzo. In the other, (vitic will find his “Songs Without Words 
two movements, the stateliness of the | : auiit ase” bullt 
third and the rollicking, and sometimes of a saccharine monotony; ley are 


bassoons chirped and chortled the open- 
ing measures. Did Bottom speak in the 


: a are. 
pompous, measures of the last were on one form, as is the human face, %Ut | 


all worked out in characteristic fash-, they differ in their features, as does the 
ion. Mr Wiedler is to be heartily con- yiman face. There are subtle points of 
gratulated for his splendid readings workmanship in them that must forever 
of all the Mendelssohn works. tert thd, tie 
And in a different and almost awe- eo the studious composer. 
inspiring vein did he make Strauss | ——-— | ee 
en his musical mind according to | But we are not to write an essay on wha 
thus Spake Zarathustra. eSEVe | Mendelssohn has done, save as it oot” 
7a Btructure, incoherent, yet impressive, ; cerns the present concert. . The ‘‘Hebrides 
in its instrumental riot this poem _ com- Tick atte Gb nee ha Seamer & InAs 
pels admiration for its phenomenal] con- || overture was consicel Pe ca ate 
struction and originality in its com-|| terpiece, and it is as spontaneous | aide 
binatiions of instruments and. choirs. jj as any in the repertoire. The developmen 
Pandemonium runs rampant through | of the graphic wave-figure gives sugses- 
tra did full }! Riabe | ; F sliness, but 
pe ee ene orcnes # } tions not only of pensive loneliness, 
MORE Geer ‘ecrohone | sometimes speaks of a Highland storm, and 
The new symphony by Paderewski ;; sometimes speak 8 
will be played at this week’s concerts. | ' vs) 
He vp came he Afra as soloist in scceay’ | clans. Mr. Fiedler a by . 4 ae 
Baens’ fourth piano concerto. caprice of contrast, especially between the 
— | chief and subordinate themes, but Jor 
rather helped than detracted from the el 
first leony, second row, centre; price fect. p 
Shia... Address B. D. E., Boston Tran- Why the ultra-modern should go on 
tS (A): | over the delicate suggestions of Debus fy 
Faun and then shrug his shoulders/' 
Mendelssohn’s fairies passeth all hu 1an 
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Great Work, Nobly Interpreted | 
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| making puts 

Scherzos, and Schumann’s earnest ones, | 
'and Strauss’s Rabelaisian ones, in the , 
- back-ground. 

The playful overture to ‘‘Midsummer- 
night’s Dream,’’ which was composed at 
18 years of age, is the only real master- 
piece that was ever achieved by so young 
a composer; and this power of dainty hu- 
mor never left him. At least in his 
Sscherzos he ranks with the greatest mas- 


| ters, 


The audience seemed to think so too, for } 
the applause seemed as if it would never 
end. It was pushed almost to the encore 
point! 


It would be folly to contend that some 
parts of Mendelssohn’s music have not 
faded out. But if our gentle reader will . 
look out of the lower windows of heaven, 
a century hence, he will find that some of 


| Debussy and D’Indy, and Richard Strauss | 
, and Mahler, and Bruckner and Elgar, will 
/ also have faded out. 


But how royally well the clarinette is 
used all through this symphony! More 
than Mozart’s E-fiat it deserves the title 
of the “Clarinette Symphony.’ Perhaps 
part of this masterly use of the instrument 
came from Mendelssohn’s friendship with 
the clarinettist Baermann (the grandfather ° 
Of our own Prof, Carl Baermann), which 
led him to study the instrument carefully. 


|The clarinettes were beautifully played in 
the sombre introduction (chalumeau here), 


in the brisk Scherzo, and in the lovely and °* 
lonely duet with bassoon in the finale. | 

Of course Mr. Fiedler cut out the repeat | 
of the opening exposition—we do not need 
such reiteration in the 20th century—but | 
he rather forced the contrast between the | 
two first themes, making the second too 
rapid. 

The Scherzo was the best part of the 
work. Beethoven, Schumann, Bruch, Volk- 
mann, Robert Franz, and other German 
masters, have attempted to reproduce the 
Scotch song, and all of them have failed. 
Only Mendelssohn has succeeded. Spite of 
the apocryphal story of Schumann mistak- 


| Ing its meaning, no Scot but would find 


Sy, “Dp Ste mo Le (OTT ; | Le 
ways, let us give our own impression of 


‘grotesque j 
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the real plot, : Ce 

Zarathustra has heen out. very late; he> 
is sleeping and snoring (deep tones of 
woodwind ‘and tubas); » the servant | 


knocks firmly at the door (kettle-drum 


| he finally gets up, but with a severe he 


a stern figure on the . 
trumpets—‘‘Also sprach Frau Zarathustra’ 
—‘Thus spoke Mrs. Zarathustra.” He ate 
tempts an intricate explanation—the “over-. 


| man’? now becomes the ‘“under-man’’—a_ 


fugal passage; Mrs, Z. still speaks (the fig-. 
ure of three notes is disagreeably persistent); 
he, finally takes his hat and goes out until 


| evening. He goes to a dance hall then for 


relaxation (dance themes mixed with bit- 
ters); the clock strikes twelve (gong); he 
now winds his homeward way.- Arriving 
at his door (simultaneous chords in B 
major, woodwind, and C major, deep 
strings pizzicato) he finds that he has lost 
his key, He is left standing by Strauss on 
the doorstep, and the work ends thus-un- 
satisfactorily. tA 

But, all sarcasm aside, it was a great 
work and nobly performed. Mr, Fiedler is 
revealing himself as one of the leading 
Strauss conductors of the world. The com-. 
plicated work was made clear in all its. 
details; the insistent figure of three notes, 
which is so ingeniously developed, was. 
never blurred or indecisive, or smothered 
out. The fugato was excellently. balanced 
and not over-accented, The brilliant orches- : 
tration was made the most of:— | : Hi 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, ; i ae nad 
Like noises in a swound! é Pa? bh itt HI 
For all that, the remarkable applause that | idl i fit a hare 
had greeted Mendelssohn’s Scherzo was not | WAR eee ch) Ea 
duplicated, although the great performance iq 4 
and the remarkable display of development. i 
and orchestration certainly deserved it. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


pate = By Olin Downes, dol 
Mr. Fiedler presented a programme / | 
yn 


: ’ 


uncommon Significance on the o¢ea 

of the 14th public rehearsal of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. ee 


The Mendelssohn centennial was Ob- 


in this Scherzo the music of his native | served by the performance of the ‘‘Heb- 
land. It is as Scotch as a Haggis. Then }rides’’ overture, the Scherzo from the 
also the Finale gives a good impression } music to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


of the Gaelic spirit of War, and a little | the “Scotch” symphony. 


But. what a 


of the sombre vein of Twilight in the | dastardly blow to the gentle composer's 


Trossachs as well, 


memory was the last work on the pro- 


But the faded portions must also be | 8Tamme, Richard Strauss’ overwhelming, 
mentioned. The “Storm” of the Coda does | all-embracing tone-poem. ‘Thus Spake 
not in the least require an umbrella; the } Zarathustra,” after Friedrich - Nietszehe, 
whole Adagio is a stream of alternating It is a wonder that the memorable per- 
Eau de Cologne and Molasses; and the , formance did not wake Mendelssohn in 
Chanksgiving of the final coda is not much _ dis erave. 


better than the thanksgiving music sung at 


There are few finer overtures in exist- 


the revivals which are at present going on ‘ence than that inspired by Fingal’s Cave, 

in Boston. Parts of the ‘Scotch’ sym- In it Mendelssohn is far more than the 

pony have become cold Scotch—and with- formalist in tones, the weaver of per- 
f 


Out Soda! 


fect patterns. 


It seems_as if, contrary 


_to habit, that adroit and polished work- 

After this, Zarathustra made a few re- -man forgot himself, sat down and said 
marks, They came about as pat as: Poe What was in him before there was time 
or Coleridge would have come after Ten- t© cool. Boo 





TIGHT BINDING 


tra.’ It is not Strauss limiting him- | '8 surely superfluous: he has assuredly béen 


; cas PR UNG: i Pies long recognized as hors concours. His 
self to the expression of everyday ideals, performance of the organ part in Mr, Chad. 


‘; but the literary Strauss, who makes the! wick’s variations was marked by his usual 
imagination of a writer his field for! rhythmic solidity, dexterous manipulation: 
musical parade. It will not do to eal] , Of registration and tonal balance with the 
Strauss in this music bewildering, for orchestra; in short the unostentatious mas- 
to use tnat word is to make a confession) “TY Of true viruosity. 


} PAPO ap There was more than ordinary curiosit 
that program music has its limitations. - to hear Mr. Fiedler’s intasoratatia ie! 


oe a ha " ry Omar _ 
with \e"syMPHONY CONCERT... | 

the W°At the 14th concert of the Bosto 
Symphony Orchestra, Saturday evening, 
three numbers were played in commem- 


Overture, “Fingal’s Cave;” 
This and the sparkling fanc “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


a supreme masterpiece as conceived an 
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scored. are more vital to the ear of 461 music; Symphony in A minor, “Scotch.” 


day than the historic A minor symphony. | The program also contained the tone 
The first movement of the latter work} poem of Richard Strauss, “Thus spake 
has a certain amount of Mogg Sal Zarathustra.” 

and pleasant neg: (1 of Mga ase are Mr. Fiedler, as usual, gave his best 
| ‘ a Ba 
ee snot trie non reading to the numbers which he hap- 


| movement, and that tune gone, it requires 
‘mental effort to keep the attention ae pened to like best; there was no doubt 


until the end, ~ |of his delight in the scherzo of the 
Perhaps ye uae cocertintel’ tiote Shakespeare music and of his mild 
tHe racial - bu leasure in the scherzo of the symphony. 


‘by a rough and drastic performance. | P. ) nony 
‘Whatever his intentions, this movement! ‘To the overture he gave small heed; to 


was prutally treated. The beauty of tone | the symphony as a whole he gave a con- 
Seen secocesennn. would have ine scientious performance, anxious more to 
sisted, and toward which end he designed “ag te GRR 
his. score, was too often replaced by|do justice by the historic Mendelsso im 
. i . ee “ 
coarse, harsh tone, and a general strepit-| than to call out from the music any | 
: message of great importance to a mod- | 


aney that was uncalled for. 
merc mossel and fantastic tone- ern audience. Mr. Fiedler is not in tem- 
peramental accord with music which | 


poem which seems to reach from bound- 
claims to be picturesque; he is better at 


ary to boundary of human knowledge, 
made an immense impression, of which 

| defining human passions, great or small, | 
than in painting scenery or in telling of 


more tomorrow. 
actions. In scherzo music played before | 


Mendelssohn and Strauss 
am, Saturday evening Mr. Fiedler has let | 


ws | 
Share Symphony Prograr f many a fine opportunity slip by him, | 


OWN @ | Kips 1? 3 I | 
Iiiendeissonn etighatsios, Sraperbehige but he caught the spirit of fun in Men- | 


rogram Saturday. night. In ah ie | 
Me emcedtion of the Mendelssohn delssohn’s scherzo and expressed it to 


| 

Pemrenmial, Mr. Fiedler conducted erp perfection. So it appears that he is a 
rmance of the former’s ‘‘lringal’s "y 243 : | 
eeve’ overture—one of the most not- humorist when he wants to be. ) 
able examples of musical landscape Again in the lively second movement | 


eee Night's Meio deustt and she of the Scotch symphony, with its tune | 
“Scotch” symphony. Strauss was rep- which every now and then pipes up| 
resented by his tone-poem, “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,’ the work in which the 
composer pays tribute to the genius of 
Nietzsche. 

The Mendelssohn overture and scher- 
go were especially enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. , a 
their delightful effects. Nothing was 
wanting in the interpretations. Nothing 
could exceed, it seemed, the graceful 
beauty of the performance of the scher- 
zo; and this impression must have been 


in the general mind, for there was ap- The Symphony Orchestra did its duty 
plause until the orchestra rose and ac- 


dged the compliment well by Mendelssohn, as all the musical 
“rhe strates tone-poem had not been organizations taking part in the centen- 
ops daar ed the ere the third Rar oy, nial have done. His music on the ici 

is was on - " a me cad 
sue of it at the Symphony concerts gram of the concert of Saturday, » 
since the work was brought to this 
country in 1897. Mr. Fiedler conducted 
enthusiastically, and the orchestra 
played as if inspired; and yet there 
were dull: moments. There was no such 
overpowering impressiveness, on the 
whole, as was produced last month 
when the orchestra played Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration.” 


Mr. Fiedler found much that pleased 
clear in form but indefinite in purpose, 
but withoub any general scheme, was 


conducted with the evident intent to give 
it a fair presentation. 


secondary advantage of making the best 


which followed. 
thustra”’ a listener does not 


“Symphony” or the Strauss of “A Hero's 
Life.” It sounds more like the Strauss 


who is reported to have brought out re-_ 


cently in Dresden an opera called “Klek- 


| of the 
| yesterdmy 


clearly amid the hurry of the violins, | 
him. The last half of the symphony, | 


Parts of the symphony also had with many a pretty blend of tone color | 


} ~“ONcert under the composer’s direction. 


sides representing him well, had the| § true. 


of contrasts to the tone poem of Strauss ff eloquence. 


In “Thus Spake Zara- | 
at first | 


recognize the Strauss of the “Domestic | 


| The best way. is to fix attention on what 
| does seem to have a meaning and to 
} 
t 


let the rest go until the tone poem is 
heard again. 
as orchestral writing the long passage 
near the end, in which the solo violinist 
sings out a melody contrasted with all 


sorts of combinations of the other music | 
It is something 
like a passage in “A Hero’s Life,” and 
whatever it means, it is Richard Strauss | 


| is interesting music. 
| 
| 
| in one of his best moments. 


Vira The Symphony Concert Ylsb.o 4 
In conformity with the usual custom ir 
Holy Week, the twenty-first rehearsal 
Symphony Orchestra was given 
afternoon. To the programme 
previously announced was appropriate- 
ly and justly added Mozart’s Masonic 
Funeral Music as a tribute to the memory 
of Mr. B. J. Lang. Mr. Chadwick’s Theme 
Variations and Fugue for organ and or- 
chestra -was the most engrossing novelty 
on the programme. Berlioz’s famous dic- 
tum ‘concerning the combination of organ 
and orchestra may have had a repressive 
effect upon composers; it certainly has 
Proved amply true within no very distant 
memory. But Mr. Chadwick has had the 
courage of his convictions to take up the 
problem afresh. In this work he certainly 
“emonstrates positively that this combina- 
tion is not Only grateful, but not incom- 
patible with 
beautiful contrasts of timbre. To be sure, 
one is Still a little in the dark as to whether 
there is a real and fundamental 
between the two, or whether it is the con- | 


| Spicuous ski]] of the treatment that causes 


the {llusion. 


that the underlying principles 


x i ; | 
Success of Mr. Chadwick’s solution is un-} 
et ehtaicae These variations were 

Played by Mr. Goodrich at a Conservatory 


There is no question that 


composition, 
_ peccabie, 
| Skill characteristic of its composer. 
would like to see Glazounoff struggle under 
| the weight of a musicai utterance which 
taxed his technica] resources! 
is not without a certain charm; it has se- 
age i color, a pleasing melodic vein, but 
ing. 
heard this “Spring,” but there are several 
| others of the same sort among Glazounoff’s 
realizations of effective and works which do not demand a hearing. 
On the other hand it would be interesting 
to hear Glazounoff’s pretty and ingenious 
affinity ballet 


Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, especially 
after the acknowledged impression which 
he made with the same composer’s ‘‘Pa- 
thetic’’ symphony. Mr. Fiedler gave a 
performance that was alike brilliant, full” 
of appreciation of the true sentiment of 
Tschaikowsky, without exaggeration and 
undue rhetorical emphasis on the whole. 
There were some details which might 
proffer legitimate excuse for question, such 
as the inordinately slow tempo of the in-_ 
troduction of the first movement, as wel} 
as the first announcement of the first theme 
of the main body of the movement. But 
even these questions may be idle, in the 


‘face of an interpretation which was worthy 


to stand beside that of the sixth sym- 
phony. Incidentally this E minor sym- 
phony seems to resist the advance of time; 
furthermore _ the indisputably orthodox 
Character of its technical development 


- should refute with some warmth the asser- 


tions of those who would see therein mere- 
ly a suite. 

y The tableau musical by Glazounoff, 
Spring,” is quite obviously an occasional 
It is written with the im- 
nay almost irritating, technical 
One 


This piece 


ts individual conviction is not overpower- 
It was distinctly worth while to have 


suite, A la Watteau, _ “Ruses 


d'Amour,” or even the somewhat meteor- 
Ological ‘‘Seasons.’’ 
The probable solution is simply | Mrs. Newmarch did not specify the works 
have not! in which Glazounoff has been influenced by 
been thoroughly understood before, but the} Brahms; 


It is unfortunate that 


it would seem as if he had dis- 


tened to Wagner to more purpose, although 
first | he is far too Skilful to plagiarize. 


The concert ended with an exceedingly 


Al brilliant performance of the familiar Liszt 


Second hearing only reaffirms the first fa-| ,{7eludes” in which Mr, Fiedler an wer 


vorable impression. 


has written music 


of reate m 
Stance, deeper 5 r sub-| 


; imagination and emotional 
¢ seems as if this piece had 
“bed written primarily with the thought of 
cane contrast anq assimilation. Yet the/| 
+) if of the whole is so genial in invention, 
-_. -ar-cut and ingenious at every turn 


that ; is di 
it is dificult to recall a work in which ——— | 


Mr. Chadwick has seemed so 
ously in command o0’ 
Characterize Mr. 


lnostenta- 
his forces. To 
Goodrich as an organist 


py re gO 


Mr. Chadwick. it is! his admirable technical az.d interpretive 
: | grasp. 


aed 


E. B. H. 


FOR SALE—SYMPHONY CONCERT 


one season ticket at balan : | 
cation. ce of cost; best lo- 


Address S.F.B., 


(A)Tt Boston Transcript.- 
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CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY in B minor, 
I. Adag 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Allegro v 
(First performance.) 
CONCERTO in C minor 
ORCHESTRA, Op. 44. 
I. Allegro moderato 
II. Allegro vivace 
III. Finale: Allegr 
which requ 
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The Pianoforte is a Weber. 


Symphony Hall. 
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IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1908-O9. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


AY. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


PADEREWSKI. SYMPHONY in B minor, Op. 24. 
. Adagio maestoso: Allegro fuoco 
. Andante con moto. 
». Allegro vivace. 
(First performance.) 


SAINT-SAENS, CONCERTO in C minor, No. 4, for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA, Op. 44. 


. Allegro moderato: Andante. 
. Allegro vivace: Andante. 
- Finale: Allegro. 


Soloist: 


Mr. IGNACE PADEREWSKI., 


NOTE. As the DOORS WILL BE CLOSED during the performance of the first 
movement of the Symphony, which requires Twenty-five Minutes, patrons are urgently 
requested to be prompt in attendance. 


The Pianoforte is a Weber. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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YESTERDAY ITS FIRST AUDIENGE 
HEARD IT 


The Disappointment Thai It Brought and — 


a Lukewarm Reception for It—The Dis- 


Pianist, and Mr. Paderewski, the Com- 
poser—The Expectations That He In- 
voluntarily Raises—The Traits of the 
New Symphony—lIts Ideas and Structure 
and the Composer’s Treatment of Them 
—The Monotony of Mood and Color and 
the Lack of Vital Emoticnal Appeal 


Mr, Paderewski is the most illustrious 
pianist of his time. He is of distinct intel- 
lectual force in whatever direction he may 
turn his mind; to hear him play is to 


recognize those qualities of imagination | 


and emotion that set the recreating inter- 
preter above the mere performing virtuoso; 
and even for those that know him only in 
the concert room his personality is dis- 
tinctive and impressive as a man of 
thought, feeling, power and intense inner 
life. The image of Mr. Paderewski as one 
of the unusual and puissant figures of our 
time, alike in the arts and among men, 
has stamped itself gradually upon the im- 
aginations of all of us. Whatever he may 
attempt, therein we expect large and fine 
achievement. Like most executive mu- 
Siclans of his power and rank, and in- 
evitably with his traits, thhe is ambitious of 
acomplishment and eminence as a com- 
poser. More: ‘he has found ideas shaping 
themselves in his mind, stirring his imagi- 
naion and translating themselves into 
emotion, that the music of others, how- 
ever personal he make his interpreta- 
lion, may not express. For years past, 
accordingly, he has given his leisure and 
some of his deepest thought and most 
zealous toil to composition, and often made 
himself opportunity for it. His symphony, 
played by the Symphony Orchestra yester- 
day afternoon for the first time, he num- 
bers the twenty-fourth of his pieces, and 
the list that runs through the piano sonata, 
the variations and fugue for piano, the 

Polish Fantasia” for plano and orches-.- 
tra, and the plano concerto to the opera 

Manru,” represented in America seven 
years ago, is long and considerable. 

Yet this very enumeration suggests an 
immediate and curious reflection: ‘‘Manru’”’ 
aside, how seldom have these pleces been 
played by anyone except Mr. Paderewski 


| octet and how completely most of them 
| ave fallen from the living repertory. 


ate a pianist spoke with the tongues 
men and of angels, self-sufficient virtu- 
o#0 nature is such that few other pianists 
Liege Play his music in his 1ifetime, while 
r, Paderewski himself in recent years has 


as completely as “Manru,” after its first 
vogue of eager curiosity, has dropped from 


ahi the working repertory of opera houses, 
tinction Between Mr. Paderewski, the : 


Last season he made known his own yari- 
ations and his own sonata. Searcely; an- 
| other pianist has undertaken them, and the 


composer himself may or may not. choose 


to cherish and play them as he has. Beet- 
} novan’s sonata and Schumann’s “Sym- 
phonic Studies’’ of his recital last week. 
In fine, Mr. Paderewski’s opera and his 
ft pieces for piano and orchestra have not 
endured, in spite of the first enthusiastic 
curiosity over them, and the fate of his 
-gonata and his variations for piano 


hangs in the balance. Their large and in- 


expression, their dominant intellectuality 


[expres style, their asceticism of idea and 


do not promise well for their future. 


ae 


in another, most of us do approach a new 


piece by Mr. Paderewski in much the same . 
spirit in which we-should come to new. 


work by a composer of established distine- 
tion and fame as such. Instinctively, too, 
we apply similar standards to the judg- 
iment of it. In cold blood and hard logic, 
{ because Mr. Paderewski is an illustrious pi- 
(anist is no reason that he should prove an 
'iliustrious composer. Likewise, because we 
| properly try Mr. Paderewski, the pianist, 
by the highest and the severest tests is no 
'reason why we should subject his composi- 
tions to similar standards. Yet the in- 
‘sistent and abiding impression of a 
unique and puissant personality will not 
down. Mr, Paderewski has stamped himself? 
upon his generation for what he is as 
much as for what he does. It has received 
great interpretations of the music of others 
through his great personality, Instinctive- 
ly, albeit illogically, it expects great music 
of his own from it. His manager is indeed 
| artful to quicken public anticipation, but 
| thereby he has only made to run the high- 
er, the enthusiastic expectation that has 
awaited each of Mr. Paderewski’s larger 
pieces when it has come to first perform- 


ance in America. Yesterday afternoon the 


symphony was performed for the first time 
anywhere and the composer himself had 
chosen the Symphony Orchestra for the. 
first performers, Inevitably the hall was 
filled to the last seat. The occupants of the 
second balcony had waited hours to pre- 
empt ther places; and professional or per- 
sonal interest had brought a little com- 


pany from New York. BHveryone was in | 


place promptly. The atmosphere was as 
still and as charged as it is at one of Mr. 
Paderewski’s own recitals, ; i, 

By the demeanor of the particular audi- 
ence of this particular performance, the 
outcome was disappointment. The sym- 


Instinctively none the less, by the asso-~ ; 
ciation, or the confusion, of ideas that’ ~~ > 
eminence in one dierction infers eminence | 
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cane: it my ‘twen 

‘end came scat ae: -and rather ee otro G 
prolonged app 
“Mr. Paderewski once to the stage. The 
second movement is short; but an unfail- 
‘ing sign—the 
~“entr’actes’’ of the programme-book—in- 
dicated that the attention of the house had 
‘begun to wander, and at the close the ap- 
‘plause was brief and thin. The third 
movement, more directly stirring in mat- 
‘ter and in manner than its predecessors, 
‘measurably recalled attention and revived 


a a i i a 


neie 7 mi a the come a 
tes long. 
applause that finally brought. 


reading of the beguiling 


applause and again Mr. Paderewski was 


caumimoned a little laboriously to the plat- 
form, Of course, the audience at the after- 
‘noon ocncerts is a feminine and a peculiar 
company; but it has been thrice as warm 


in its applause for other pieces at other 
concerts. It was curious to note, too, how 


wehary of its plaudits was the usually gen- 


erous orchestra. What, moreover, audi- 
ence and orchestra, even on Friday after- 
noons, can do in applause was obvious 
enough when the hall rang with their ad- 
miration and emotion over Mr. Paderew- 
ski’s playing of Saint-Saéns’s concerto in 


.@ minor. The pianist, and not the sym- 


‘phonist, was he who engrossed and thrilled 
them. And the unmistakable disappoint- 
ment over the symphony lay in the music 
and not the performance. Mr. Paderewski, 
and with reason, warmly congratulated Mr. 
Wiedler: All that the conductor and the 
men might do for the symphony, by every 
token of a single performance, they did. 
They imparted, as it seemed, its structure 
and substance, its spirit and its voice. They 
justified Mr. Paderewski’s choice of them. 
They added the distinction of their per- 
formance to the symphony. But they 
could not bring to life music that in itself 
often lacked vital quality. 


“Melodically the symphony is rich. Un- 
Mike Brahms at one extreme and Strauss at 
the other, Mr. Paderewski has not invented 
his themes with assiduous thought of their 
fitness for certain necessities and contin- 
gencies or for their plasticity as so much 
musical material for development. They 


‘are imagined as we:l as invented themes. 
short-breathed as -they often are, they 


“the. | tive music of the moo ds and passions and | 
ation | even the ¢ vents of the Polish rebellion in 


the sixties—is “necessartly of less clear, 


—songful quality, but the Polish anthem ap- 


pears. in» many: guises in it; the theme of 
the chivalric youth is strong and vivid, 
and the theme that-is sooner or later 
to add a scherzo to the symphony has 
rhythmic life and promise. Mr. Paderew- 
ski is conservative. He places melody 
above color. He keeps his music, how- 
ever scholarly ‘on the one hand or delinea- 


' tive on the other, essentially melodious. 
| By so much the symphony has the advan- 
| tage over the musical ideas, too little 
_ touched with emotion to become song, that 
| made the variations and the sonata of last 
| year. 


In those pieces Mr. Paderewski showed 


‘his imtellectual and technical mastery over 


musical form and development. Tney were 
designed with the sense that sees the end 
from tthe beginning and that neither ob- 


-gscures nor weakens the musical ‘structure 


| 


| 


by hesitations or deviations by the way. 
The sonata and the variations were sinewy, 
ascetic, close-packed music—music of idea 
and intellect raitther than of emotion and 
imagination—but at every turn Mr. Pader- 


(ewski wrought the chosen form to the 


chosen purpose. The symphony bears lik 
witness to his qualities of intellect applied 
to music. It is an organic whole, a fully 
conceived and fully wrought design not 


|merely in the repetition or the association 
or the continuance of themes, but in well- | 


knit and well-proportioned structure that 


have emotional and characterizing qual- | 


‘ity. The listener does not discover 
them. as so much musical fact and musical 
‘possibility. Intrinsically, too, they are 
'songful themes, and Mr. Paderewski’s use 
‘and development of them throughout the 
symphony is distinctly and agreeably me- 
-Yodious. The second and slow movement, 
“in which .Mr. Paderewski would mirror 
“the lyric nature of the Polish race,’ is 
“indeed mélancholy song, moody, dreamy, 
_ tender, shadowed and shivering at the 
-elose. The vein of the first movement—of 
the: ancient glories of Poland—is often that 
“of solemn, heroic chant or of grave and 
“sorrowing song of vanished days of old 


“pr wess. The third movement—delinea- 


makes each movement a firm entity and 
yet keeps that movement a part of a larger 
and cumulative design. In spite of too fre- 
quent repetition of short fragments of 
themes, the progress of the music is 
steadily evolutionary, steadily expansive. 
It does move slowly—the whole per- 
formance, with Mr. Fiedler now and 
then speeding up the music, consumes 
seventy minutes—but in that slowness Mr. 
Paderewski wisely gains time to develop 
his musical ideas, so that in the n arrative 
and the delineative music of ‘the third move- 
ment it unfolds both itself and the “pro- 
gramme”  benind. Full, significant and 
adroitly ordered is the harmonic ‘back- 
ground. Moreover, this scope and surety 
of design, this firmness of workmanship 
have not made the symphony precise, pr im 
and angular. ” 
elastic. The spirit of Polish folk- music 
dwells in the idealized melodies that Mr. 
Paderewski has invented from his own 
imagination. Thus they are highly ryth- 
mic; the first and the second movements 
run in incessant undulation; while the 
third tingles to the march beneath. The 
music is steadily obedient to melodie curve, 
sensitive to accent and readily pliant Se 
each detail of the “nrogramme of. a 
finale. The mere transmutations al 
disembodiments that the national ie 
and other melodies there underso —all 
usually comprehensibly and signific: eA 
is proof of Mr. Paderewski’s manipu at 


Throughout the music 15) 


‘will and inteller 


Clearer proof still of ‘this weg Shag of festa 

and form: though he professes to count the. 
written a rounded 
whole, the final and projected scherzo is | 


three movements already 
essential to matter, symmetry .and mood. 


The emphasis of the theme from which it | 


is to spring clearly signals it. 

With the instrumentation—and that is to 
say the tonal coloring—of the symphony, 
reservations begin. 
worked at the music intermittently four 


years and more. As report runs among his : 
| friends, he has spent much of his time and 


labor, especially for the last two years, 


upon the instrumental voices. Try as he | 
might—again to trust similar reports—the | 
result has never fully satisfied him. And . 


instrumental coloring is half the battle with 
a@ modern symphony scored for modern 
orchestra and for modern ears. The mer- 


est youngster, nowadays, who is writing © 


music thinks in instruments, and plumbs 
thelr capacities and their possibilities, their 
combinations and contrasts, to the ut- 
most. Half the emotional and the nervous 


’ thrill of the music of our day is the thrill 


of tonal coloring. In some respects—if ideas 
were not still necessary—modern music 
would become instrumentation. Now it is 
all very well for Mr. Paderewski to add his 
three double-bass sarrusophones to the or- 
chestra and to obtain from them veritable 
“chunks” of deep, heavy, sombre, solid 


tone. His own “Tonitruone,’ which in | 


sound is not so very far from a skilfully 
manipulated thunder machine in a well- 
equipped theatre, brings a distinct and 
telling instrumental suggestion. The point is 
not of additions and innovations, but of the 
resources that any modern orchestra offers. 
As it seemed at a single hearing, the in- 
strumental coloring of the symphony lacked 
variety and saliency. Comparatively seldom 


Mr. Padérewski has | 


that the symphony brought.. Music, as’ we, 
understand it nowadays, has become an emo-— 
tional speech. It imparts ideas—it is’ true— 
but ideas that have crystallized into emo- 


tion and become a possessing, communi-. 
_ cable mood to the composer. Music must 


kindle the imagination and stir the emo- 
tions of those that hear. Of course the test 
is personal and intimate. Where, Wagener 


kindles one imagination Debussy may leave 


it cold. “Some that hear and thrill: to 
Strauss are deaf and inert to d’Indy. The 
reviewer, however sensitive and catholic- 
minded and with the best will in the world, 
can only set down a candid personal im- 
pression and have done. And this particu- 


‘lar symphony left many that heard cold 


and unstirred. It was easy to admire its 
melodic fertility, its songful quality, its jus- 
tice of design, its firmness of workmanship, | 
and its: manipulative skill. It was easy to 
debate of its tonal coloring. There was 
mental appreciation of the delineative force, 
the excited and strenuous voice of the third 


movement; of the moody and dreamy song , 


of the Andante; of the grave and heroic ex- 
altation of the beginning. The. listener 
surely understood something of what was 
stirring in Mr. Paderewski’s imagination 


| and of what he would express in his music, 
| But with understanding came halt. The 


symphony, even in the clear beauty of the 
Andante, did not command, seize, engross, 
enthrall and make the mood and passion it 
would compass the mood and passion of 
those that heard. It was the voice of Mr. 
Paderewski, but not the common voice of 
us all. It lacked communicating life. Mr. 
Paderewski wrote the symphony in pas- 
sionate tribute to his own Poland. The 
programme book, rather than the music, 
affirmed this passion. p.m ye A 


did the ear and the imagination receive a |_ 


distinct sense of any instrument or choir of 
instruments. Mr. Paderewski seemed con- 
tent with a relatively narrow range of what 
is possible to his violins, for example, to his 
wood-winds or to his horns. Perhaps this 
was deliberate purpose; but the result, none 
the less, was monotony and tameness of 
tonal coloring. On the other hand the 
frequent thickness of the instrumental 


‘web could hardly have been deliberate. 


Throughout, the listener heard with a cu- 
rious impression of tonal mass. So stout. 
was it, however, and so closely was it 
woven that it was hard for the ear to catch 
the various strands in it and the fancy to 
answer to them. Individual voices could 
not cut their way through, except when it 
was obviously opened for them; interior 
voices sounded choked and _ smothered. 
Sometimes the instrumentation was down- 
right opaque. Often it needed opening, 
clarifying, individualizing. Mr. Paderew- 
Ski’s melodic and harmonic invention and 
his manipulative skill are elastic enough. 
It is his instrumental coloring that lacks 
suppleness. Frankly, there are moments 
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-Paderewski's tribute to his native Po- | 
spired by the 40th anniversary of the 


duction at the Boston symphony re- 
hearsal Friday afternoon and wes re- 


peated last evening at the regular con- 


cért. The unusual importance of the 


event brought to Boston critics from 
otehr prominent cities, and at both per- 
formances under Mr Fiedler the big 
audiences were of a size and disposition 
indicative of great interest and due ap- 

reciation of the composer’s decision to 
hav ive the initial performance made by 
our orchestra. 

The famous pianist also appeare@ as 
soloist in Saint-Saen’s fourth concerto, 
which isn’t often played now-a-days. 
So with the composer-pianist represent- 
ed in both capacities in the two works 
making up the selections, it was a Pad- 
erewski program. And that is just 
what the eager listeners came to hear. 

“The symphony is a work of colossal 
proportions and expresses broadly the 
Pa ns of his countrymen outlined in 

hemes which, though characteristic of 
musical Poland, contain but few melo- 
dies developed to a finale. Pictures and 
moods, rather than tunes, are wrought 
in splendid musical colorings, and 
throughout the work the composer has 
been able to suggest the atmosphere of 
unrest and melancholy fitfully varied by 
more joyous moments brief and flitting. 

There is no claim made of special tone 


Upetres in the first two movements. 


he final movement is a symphonic 
poem showing the transitions from 
grave to gay among the discordant ele- 
‘ments of the nation, the conflicts, civic 
Se upon the battlefield, the despair at 
defeat, the dirge for thé heroes slain 
and the reawakening of hope founded 
upon the chivalric deeds of the past. : 
The first part opens with wailing 
hrases on the lower strings, the first 
violins entering as the orchestration 
grows bolder, after which the wood- 
winds are given a new theme, mainly 
ile: Fuller orchestration, still of a 
estless character, leads up to the first 
fortissimo passages which introduces a 
martial air, followed ar a yea po epi- 
sode—muted strings. After a brief out- 
burst on the organ the termination is 
ba 4 abrupt. i 
The beginning of the second move- 
ment is in the same vein as the first, 
cellos and double basses being prom- 
inent in the figure, Then the fortissimo 


work develops into heavier passages — 


than those of the first movement, the 
contrasts are similar in type, yet varied 
skilfully in newer instrumental com- 
dl and the finale is about as 
sudden as the previous one. 
~The martial trend of the last move- 
ment is unmistakably stirring, from the 
introductory trumpet calls and drum 
beais, through the rush of weaving 
‘Measures by all the strings and the 
¢@rashing and thunder-claps of the in- 
struments of percussion, the tonitruone 
and .sarrusophenes and others. The 
little interruptions by the tremolo on 
the violins carry out cleverly the idea 
oe uneertainty, despite apparent con- 
nee, and the turmoil of the battle 
snuisic, perhaps, is made the more im- 
pressive by this association. 


“Hope returns,» son 
mood the symphony comes to a close. 
hour and a quarter, and with the 


fourth movement added will be of sufli- 
cient length to make up a whole pro. 
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The work fs very long, about one 


gram. Paderewski has not only used 
the regular instruments of the orches- 
tra, but he has employed some new 


chestration is, of course, very elaborate 
and complicated. He is very liberal in 
using chromatics, the undulations run- 
ning threugh most of the three parts 
in some form or other. It is.a work of 
such m itude that a single hearing 
is insufficient for judging of all] its 
beauty in detail, merely a general sum- 
ming up seems possible now. But the 
dignified and scholarly nature of the 
symphony guarantees it an_ interest | 
even to those who cannot fully appre-| 
ciate the welcome addition to musical 
literature. | 

The interpretation evidently was. 
satisfactory to the composer, who ex- 
pressed to Mr Fiedler his pleasure at 
the performance under his direction. 
The audience was quite enthusiastic 
and Paderewski was obliged to make 
his peculiar bowing acknowledgements 
several times before the applause was 
stilled. 

The C minor concerto by Saint-Saens 
was played by Paderewski -with a dash, 
velocity and vigor which was fairly 
dazzling. The big chord passages in 
the first part were like miniature thun- 
‘der peals, the brilliant second movement 
seemed like a shower of musical gems 
so fleet, accurate and crisp was the 
fingering. And the finale of the concer- 
to, not the program, was another dis- 
play of pianistic pyrotechnics that start- 
ed applauce before the wonderful musi- 
cian ceased to play. And then came 
more plaudits and the wished-for addi- 
tion to the concert,number. Mr Fiedler 
led his men through this whir of notes 


~ 
rr ne ee 
———— 


iwith becoming enthusiasm. 


The orchestra will be away this week. 
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Elgar’s first symphony will be given at. 
the next concert. 
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PADEREWSKIL : 


A Composer and Pianist eit 
The performances of I. J. Paderews*? 


. r>mohony concerts | 
1ew symphony at the Symp.  eanté 


| of last week sold all aude | 


weels in advance, assembled an 
ence which included many 
most musicians and press re 
from other cities, come to pass 
judgment on the new and eagerly eee 
pated work in advance of ssa é 
ing brethren at home. Other wer Jake 
great and greater importance Li 
heen civen for the first time il biegecas 
but where was the public and where 
were the critics? What's in a name ; zs 
But it is not Mr. Paderewskis fau i 
that his symphony has been so tagern ain 
about. Doubtless he himself would ‘a ‘ 
been happier to shun the publicity tna 


presentatives 
first 
tici- 


r. 
i 


of the fore- | 


1 this city, | 


dogs his me ther 


ist € aps, 1 nail St NN) Her, 
composer Ww ats today, allow the 


ayy 
music to stand or fal by its own, merits. 

— Fut what can one do with a reputation 

| that has been steadily gaining momen- 
tum during years of golden virtuosity? 

It is a pleasure to say that the at- 
mosphere of the press agent is absent 
as one listens to the new work. Sincerity | 
nd nobility of the purpose shine through | 
cvery measure. Every page bears evi- | 
cence to the care and exhaustive labor) 
ihat have been expended toward an/| 
ertistic end, but whatever a man has 
within him he finds true self-expression | 
only by long experience and many fail-" 
ures. In the course of a lifetime the! 
active and reflective individual devel- | 
ops more than his brain and his muscles. | 
ihe outside life, contact with material 
things, is'’as important as what passes 
within, as potent a factor in develop- 
ment as any mental or spiritual progress. 
{ am delivering this homily not because 
it is Sunday, but in reference to Mr. 
Paderewski’s intentions as contrasted 
with his handling of the symphonic, the 
orchestra and the symphonic form. 

Mr. Paderewski as a composer is chief- 
ly known .to pianists by much refined 
liusic of a salon type, by a concerto that 
contains some beautiful idcas, by the 
scnata and the variations with which he 
-ecently acquainted his audiences. The 
Lwo jatter works are.in many respects 
important additions to the literature of 
(oe piano. They are written by a com- 
-oser who finds in himself things emi- 
; ently worthy of expression, and they 

e written bya pianist. 

50 is this symphony. It requires an 

‘mense amount cf experience to write | 
ectively for a large orchestra. The 
Oring of the work under discussion, 
‘nick and too: often colorless, often does | 


injustice to good ideas. There is suf-/ 


nl se hnenencemamns - 


a ee ee ee 


ficient contrast of color, and when in- j 
ttruments of different families are used |! 
together the timbres are not clearly and I 
skilfully mixed. The writing for the f 
trings, Which bear the burden of the 
imstrumentation, is only effective here 
and there. No doubt with the intention 
ot procuring a dark and melancholy ef- 
lect their brilliant upper register is too 
ctten neglected, and the parts are 
nacked too closely together. The theme 
for instance, which is given to the lower 
strings at the beginning of the allegro 
a pi ae movement, is only perceptible 
a which li burrowing through a mass 
ee ne. The passages for the 
brass are too often harsh and muddy. 

Chere are some freak experiments | 
instruments which have no adequate ef- 
fect, No doubt Mr. Paderewski had 


the “seasons, and that is as it) snowe 

be. Making allowances for this, it yet 
seems that the work under discussion ‘af- 
fords an instance of a composer ham- 
pered bya self-set task of herculean: 
proportions. Naturally it is in the third 
movement that this unwieldiness is most 
to be perceived. It “is not hard to, imag- 
ine that pre-ordained programme star- 
ing the composer between the eyes, 
numbing his hand: Spirit of insurrection, 
the outbreak of war, the conflict, defeat, 
Poland's future, ete. Thus do the Brit- 
ishers at their musie festivals. The mag- 
nitude of the task and the conscientious- 
ness of an artist have exerted what is 
upon the whole a pernicious effect. The 
work has been, one feels, \revised and: 
again revised. The painters would call 
this symphony ‘‘fussed.’’ 

It is not wrong that such an artist 
Should hitch his wagon to a star, yet it 
must be confessed that Chopin, by 
means of a common, ordinary piano, has 
accomplished more in praise of his na- 
tive land than his countryman with that 
enormous, inflated orchestra. The. first 
two movements of this hour and 20 min- 
utes’ symphony are more concise than 
the last. There is little that is new in 
the initial section. There is cireum- 
stantial and undeniable evidence of close 
acquaintance .with the scores of Tschai- 
kowsky. No one, indeed, could easily 
avoid remarking the Russian’s weeping 
lyric phrases and typical examples of his. 
methods of scoring. The beautiful open- 
ing of the introduction for the’ muted 
strings might be called bardic by the 
imaginative. A fine passage occurs la- 
ter in the movement just before the re- 
turn of those phrases. <A _ ehivalrous' 
theme for the first violins has fmpulse 
and ardor, but it savors decidedly of the 
heroic and is but a phrase that mounts | 


| in sequence. There is plausible gal- 


lantry and rhythmic excitement toward 


| the end, though the brief entrance of. 


the organ is theatric rather than dra- 
matic. The movement is symphonic, but 


| patchy in development. 


The middle section is the best of the 
three in every respect, in melodic inven- 
tion, clearness and richness of instrnp- 
mentation, conciseness and spontaneity of 
expression. It is, too, more truly racial 
than the rest, though the voice of the)! 
great Russian is not always missing. But! 


~sum it all up and what have we? 


Ideas that are in themselves unimport- 
ant and seldom individual, architecture 
that is anything but finished and sym- 
metrreal, devices in writing and instriu- 
mentation that are known .to every tip- 


to-date composer of the present tine.’ 


other sounds in his mind than those he Put surely this is not the last word from 
Put upon paper. Some slight alterations |Mr. Paderewski. He is unceasingly self- 
were made at the rehearsals. It is very | Critical; he is untiring in the pursuit of 
ppnstiale that other revisions wil] come | DiS highest ideals. He will be the first to 
heme in the near future. Thus far | observe the shortcomings of one of’ his 

re is more theory than practice in | most serious works, and the first to re- 


that partition. 


trieve them... As far as*“one may judge 


| Pe writer on music subjects is]}of a new work, the performance by Mr. 
/*amous for changing his opinions with | Fiedler and his men could not have been 
eed : 
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‘% VETO) WI hE | | nterrupte CEAy | titG: THE git PR FUR ANAT eee achiné 6f the theatre, 
in C minor. ‘The work ts far too. Httle 49 Ruma the symphony “is long. {00 
known, and it was worthy of the atten-. Listed: teat eat ee ) HOB: S00 | 
aon Mr. Paderewski bestowed upon. it, long. This remark is to be expected, it) ff rly antenna "e 
His performance, was intoxicating. The is inevitable; but the music is not tobe, § mei 1 Ot eae ie Mobler pe 
work, with wiich “I am npt intimately dismissed jauntily with this reproach. | | of view, virility th 
acquainted, was probably presented in a There are some who do not apa atime exit itista ann eee hg 
far greater light than its contents merit. long. Length is not necessarily fatal | Ra enoL Sree ee tn ee ele: eee. it oot eee a : Re. 
‘ especially essential work of art. ‘The “Odyssey,” “Don | LS y 8 and admirably Was asure to hear Saint-Saens” 
jhe ow. whe’ fect tei that Mr. Quixote,” “Tom Jones,” might thus be in development. In his thematic treat- concerto, which had not been performed 
just now. ‘oa in his branded and condemned. It all de- ment as in his conception of form and a a Symphony § con¢ert sincé: 1888}, 
Paderewski was far more creative im" ends on what the mun_has to say. It eeneral structure, Mr. Paderewski may Played as Mr. Paderewski plays it, ” 
playing than with his pen, and that he true, as Poe insisted, that an epic | be described as academic, but I do not. —- 
achieved a sensational triumph. Bt would, poem is not inherently great by reason | fuse this word in its obnoxious sense. 


leasure, without |\.of its length or because it is an eple. | While his musical expression |s modern, | 
every ave eae | oy; al lav of those; It is also true that a sonnet is not a it is not ultra-moédern. As far as he is ) : 
listening, to watch AB 1 so| Masterpiece simply, because it has only concerned, there has been no harmonic - | 
wrists and fingers of tempered steel, 80| yy jines, | advance since Wagner. 


instinct with life and creation. It has This symphony consists of a first Observe, too, how scrupulous Mr. 


been years since \the virtuoso has done! movement, which, we are told, Bc deni Paderewski is in the matter of de-* 

himself such justice here, so fairly earn-" fo celebrate Poland s sh why ‘pga velopment. There are pages where if 
4 the pots of ink that have been flung. past” ; an andante, which | by rae nse his anxiéty to develop in every way 

e e pots > | Session of the lyrical character ob thc | a theme, to exhaust 


Sat ; Wek s. 3 its possibilities, 
at him. Of course, the 1 oval exteption ecomposer’s race, a finale bins amy: lea ds him to. repetitions that have 
the rulings of the Symphony concertS; symphonic poem with a prose ' little or no significance. Fragments 


: 
sak OL ( j ; { | . . 
was made, and there were encores. ‘ig based on the Polish revolution 0 lof themes are used until they anndv 


| : a} io > AVC ( ; 4 ’ 

| 1863-64, This finale might be payed — or weary. In one or two instances a Eminent Pianist Call 

ph Ay tal fe hear the Te Boland.’ fine effect issthus frittered away. But s the 
ony migh é and, 


“ siberately this first movement as a whole im- S h 0 ' ti 
Compositions that are Bras witgy ns presses by its solid structure, the , ymp ONY rganiZa ion 
| patriotic grten a ogiien.. The “Fil | nobility of the ,general design, the. “wc ' 1 
pata’ of Sibelius for example, is not : De A! stage mphthe Mabe S aun: and vital- Finest In the World, 
he same composers 7 a : Sontag on 1S solid 
only inferior to the - ‘t give to the | rather than designedly brilliant. The 
first symphony; it does not & ae. ot | instrumentation is not always’ fortu- 


. > | se expre: c ry%}- . : : ; 
hearer the same teat: character-slics | | | nate. There iS a passage at the be- ALSO PRAISES AUDIENCE 
| the racial and nature | | ginning of the 


ae , main body of the 
;  % (yi) \ ()j ‘ | 
of Finland. Yet this symphony ¢ 


. | movement for doubje ‘ses anda 

Cm fi Te RE ee oe nay phe ae : sic and there is | mc } ible pDusses andéd OF MUS g : 
' \Y * Sibelius is wclagead b 5 ak . | | cello that does not come out, and this 
no hint of any pros , Poland 1s is true of a few other passages later 


' | | awrrc lei’ e ,ve ‘ : ; 
Given for the’ First Time at Mr. Paderewski's love rlotism ie a re-| / In the work, as in a curious use of.. 


ps Fe ae A would question for 2 | muted violins, where what should be 
igion. | . 


Fifteenth Concert of the moment the sincerity of his Re as gad ete. saat asia tauetea fA ecaccarten jib rh had Always Purposed to Have 


syyAp ing i * ar 
devotion. No one, speaking of Ory 


. 5 . fs (Te 1. 2a J : ® . 
; ‘+ would call to mine tne | | a ois movement was played with great‘ H S Pp qd A 
Symphony Orchestt ee dato gy: Sey ete in the bitter novel oO | Spirit and marked effect, but the second ! IS ymphony lO uice in 
Cherbuliez. In his symphony tie ire. | | MOVE DIEING suffered somewhat from a ' ‘ 
| na i apemnerits which is rigidly ot Bibk tbe hell lack of poetic sentiment in the interpre- This City, 


’ Nis is the tation. The erformance ar - + | 
x7 table of contents, Is Bene p mat was not suf- 
THEME IS POLAND'S HN et od. the three, eT LO ty pomareae st A elastic. soe melodie thought ——on | 

Ss ges | + } yas «bee! ‘was not sung it . requis ‘ee. 

hearer of imagination, gue ay: heroic dom, The attai Geclt tne frre chee r That institution of which Boston peo- 
sic portrays: Bie aes Ke ant aed AS LYTIC rm, 

NATIONAL AM BITION sory, bs ay oe poser’ & country, Be | It should be played with the spontaneity - ple are so proud, the Boston Symphony 

Poverierit is the most imaginative me oh gt SE ae je musie is ro-; orchestra, received from Ignace Pade- 

. , suggestion. * / mantic. [t should be interpreted as Mr. . 
the one charged we nic poem. the | _Paderews i €rewski yesterday afternoon the finest 


Work ls Long; First Move- the finale, sd CO seealy what he shou ki himself plays Chopin, 


woe I oul The finale is descriptive in its nature. ; tribute of them all—“‘it is without’ doubt 
pit ripe io hear: The unrest of those It begins with a restlessness that is ful] the best orchestra in the world.’’ 


: older heads Of bodement; musie of azitati ee Wy : 
ment the Strongest and longing for in.ependence, mons, *0 volt. This section igitation and re The greatest pianist of the present day 


atience, the. sag ee PAP AEM 4 is more successfully f gecla 
me <3 ‘ ' counareiie agit, a dirge tor the fall 2 ubiial on tes that which portrays the first Ae mae aecehgy rad greece: apt 
Most Imaginative. the anticipation of happier Won 4 rr vanticnats. ict. The battle music is con- SUR Work. On ee ee a en 
| cee, for Poland Is not dead. Yet (i Pative, ied , but after the heroes have|(had determined it should have its in- 
dane, > nt as a does not fst Doser and their cause is lost the com-} troduction to the world through the 
: | ; move ban’? nor go impressive | pest : rises to a tragic height in mourn- 
By PHILIP HALE. Pe: ee ative. getail as js the bit ing their lot. Here he is simple and elo- ennel arm Symphony orchestra. He added 
Sy hon orchestra, Mr. in pyle he pe which the hearer has NY Shee Phe funeral march that follows ' @imply, “‘I never considered any other.’’ 
The‘Boston ymp VY ‘ movemen nN ~ cA ) the same intensity. The clofre Paderewski was good enough to ac- 
Fiedler conductor, gave'its 15th con- gu de book. begins with a lons \48 In the manner of an apotheosis with sit 
ight in Symphony Hall. Mr. The symphony gerously long 1 (The reappearance of the chivalric mo- | company this remark with some pleas- 
at Saws! was the pianist The fh bed ae i ‘the sad and sombr tive. The interest of the finale is not) ant words about the people who attend 
ade N ‘ ; he 


feat length always maintained The : . 
‘ ; sined at so great le's.. art ANOd, “se movement is; concerts in this city. ‘I wanted not 
program was as follows: mood is maintal of the main bod, | aid Out On a great scale, and the detail | 


that the character : ’ ye ‘18 alt times verbose ; ; of <b only your orchestra,” he said, “‘but that 
Symphony in B minor. op. 24..,....Paderewsk! phy the movement seems not %O | | erbose and uninteresting. y ’ , 


‘ ) tet ‘ A i These disturbine aceamae 4 s ; v 
Concerto iu C minor, No. 4, op. 44...Saint-Saens) ¢ypmiy established for some Utliric. | : S passages could an | rect requisite, an intelligent and ap 
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‘shows easily cut out. There we 

. ‘ale pmphony 8110™> Bet ad, AEG ' 1cre would then be an!} preciative audience, and I knew from 
P PP ay econd hearing of the a isi . ortiolt impression of 31 ‘oe lowvice Or ; r f 
re ee bess rie el eeat this apparent Det oF though | and the many nad Raauees would atid ast experience that I was sure to find 

first time. a aderew > ag only apparent. S$ as : - 


© 1904 ning the loss of mu | aut in bolder relief. t et eg Atong ay omemese in Europe do 
sketches for it in the summer 0 + narrator mour amenting with re- t may be added ‘for the sake of the you find superior audiences. ” 
and hé completed the three movements tional aber ery the past glories, a ge that in the finale Mr, Paderew- at bn fe gett am pn most aE enat 

| a hada! CpG 60. weer entations the Pls joignant|f |/SKi uses, or rather hints at,'a national Pye we cuite willing to let his selection b 

last December, It is Ss purp harping on sorrow tne st, at last. song the burden of which is “Poland pee Was. auite willing to let his selection |- 
\add a secherzo. He wrote one, but was by reason of the Cover tne glori- IS not dead.” He employs in his or- of Boston to hear ‘the first production 
| ’ warms with the thought ol ti ot a chestra thr a Or- | of his symphony stand as the profound- 
not wholly satisfied with it. 4 tells as a rhapsodist | at ee sarrusophones and an in- { ; 
| ous years ane Sa splendor. This strument of his own. invention the £8* expression of his attitude on music, 
tale of chivalry, ane > . tonitruone,’*? which is modelled ‘after | in America. When it was suggested °0 
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ey have 1 of the opinion,” he | 
Ry have oth pean sis. “that the Bos- |) 
fon. Symphony orchestra was superior 
to all others.’’. 

Expressed Himself Directly. 

Tt isn’t often that. Paderewski has 
anything to say for publication, espe- 
cially anything which may be used, for 
comparisons. .But in his apartments 
at the Touraine,. yesterday afternoon, 


he expressed himself with such simple 
7 Pv pape and dignity as_ to leave a 
charming memory f¢ his” sincerity. 
While he talked he 

from time to time, 

pause in the 

statement, his fingers sough 

keys as naturally as another 
would make a gesture. 

Paderewski had been practising wenen 
the interruption occurr he minded 
that circumstance no He shoo 
hands warmly 
ehair and too 
again. He inquired if he 
‘ainying. Then he suddenly re 
some later engagements and, 
hard half-raised, he wheeled around to{ 
talk—a, sturdy figure of a man, broad- | 
shouldered, thick-chested, vigorous in, 
his movements, vigorous in his speech. 
In middle age is Paderewski now, but | 
he has lost no part of that mass of. 
tawny hair which, with his powerful; 
freme, make him at first glance look 
more like one of the ola Northmen than. 
the foremost pianist of the world. And 
the delicacy of line in this master’s face 
which serves to make the second im- 

ression is, after all, ae delicacy of 

es in a strong man's face. : 

TUTt is nat) embarrassing in the least | 
to tell you ”vhy I have planned to have. 
my sympnony performed for the first. 
time here in Boston,” he said in Eng- 
lish. ‘It is .quite simple, the answet 
to that question. I never thought of 
any other city or any other orchestra 
than yours. Not for one moment have 
ft considered any other. TI wanted my 
symphony introduced to the world by 
the best. orchestra in the world. An 
the Boston Symphony orchestra is with- 
out doubt the best orchestra in the. 
world. | 

“There you have one reason. Let me 

ive you another.” Now, Paderewski 

eaned forward, smiling most affably. 

“Yt wanted your audience of Boston to 

hear my symphony first. I wanted not 

only your orehestra, but that other) 
requisite an intelligent and appreciative 
audience, I made my first visit to this 
city in 1892 if I remember correctly. | 
formed then a favorable opinion of your, 
people who come to hear music. That} 
opinion has only been strengthened by! 
my subsequent visits.’’ 

“But Never the Viollns.’’ 


“The other great orchestras and au- 


diences in the world—oh, yes, I KnOW| jmpressarios who have lately been SIV") 
ing their impressions. The flow of cob) 
liments. did not come uninterruptedly, | 
for the pianist was in a thoughtful movd | 


them very well. One must not omit to 
mention those at Berlin and Vienna. 
But I do not say their players are as 
fine in every respect_as the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. Sometimes in the 
orchestras’ of ‘this or that city of 
ay hy e you will hear some instruments 
Mittle etter, but never the violins— 
yiever the violins! But the European 


it bé compared with 
cable instit eg which 
ye u have orchestr 


fondness. But in New York and Pitts- 
burg and Chicago there are great or- 
chestras, and the people. who come to 
hear music are cultured and apprecia- 
tive and they understand quite as well 
as the people in Hurope who come to 
hear music. There is no difference. I 
have played before them all, and I have 
obserbed none. Perhaps the audience in 
Italy is more demonstrative, but you 
find, when you go there and note ob- 


seryantly, that the enthusiasm is like 
the flame of a match-—it goes out 
quickly.” 

“One must understand of America that, 
for the last 30 or 40 years especially, all 
efforts have been concentrated on the 
accumulation of the material resources. 
It is the same in any new country; it Is 
the same everywhere, that devotion (lo 
art cannot happen until the material 
needs have first been satisfied. After- 
ward comes—well, what is now comins 
in America. 

“Music takes a little longer time than 
some of the other arts, The develop- 


| ment of music must have at least a gen- 


Music is at one 
extreme, | for example, Is 
at another. You may get beautiful 
buildings easily in one generation. Was 
it not Mr. White who in a few years 
gave America many most peautiful 
buildings, wnose influence is everywhere 
seen as you travel through the country. 

Praise for Maj. Higginson. 
“Now, thanks to such men as Maj. His- 
ejnson, the influence of music is steadily 


spreading, and as in this locality, its) 
standard maiches any standard in| 


Kurope. Such a wonderful man is Mr. 
Higginson. I think of all your munifi- 
cent givers—and you have so many of 
them in this rich country—he deserves a 
little place of his own. | x) 

“One may note’ what Mr. Carnegie 


as done for the libraries and other | 
institutions for the advancement of! 


the arts, what Mr. Rockefeller has 


done for the Chicago University—tne | 


millions he has given that university 


for education—what others in Amer-| 
ica have done generously in promot-| 
ing the arts. It has no paraliel on] 


‘? 


the other side of the ocean. Perfectls 
wonderful is the amou 


ative, as I may call it. In Europe lt 
is the state which must come to the 
support of institutions which indi- 
viduals support here. One must S30 
paek to the period of the renaissanve 
to find’ a parallel to the conditions i 


America—back to those days when, 
through the patronage of tne rich | 
princes, Italy was enabled to get its) 


marvellous paintings.” 


And so Paderewski. went, on saying | 
pleasant things about America, Boston | 
lin particular, differing markedly at evel. 


step from the tenors and sopranos am 


p 


nt of individual 
benefactions—of the individual init)=| 


‘and he wished to be précise. But ther’) 


was no restraint about his attitude. 


is not embarrassing for me [to give you, 
my views,” he had said. ‘‘But there 1s | 


so ‘much wto say! Unfortunately the 
clock hands were moving all the time, 
and he had other engagenients. 


| 
} 
’ 
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1086 other: en- : 
' had been an-| nov 


Le 


and 


gs a “Phunder-machine.’ 


erent in -char-') There is no essential need of the Sarusso- 


he middie of a 


usie. 


phone as a new tone-color. It is a bras 
j instrument with a contra-bassoon Airco 
piece (at least in its deepest pitch), and 


’ he was} the contra-bassoon is the more effective 


“deals with the revolution in| 


,and 


of the two instruments. When Massenet 
Sarussophone into his 


all quite easily. Perhaps some time 
ago it would never have done to at-' 


tempt to present my theme, to revive ¢ : 
mention in Poland of. those eircum~-| sae ty ar tedr elaine 
stances of the revolution, But the con-|, 


and the Sarussophons 
asier to blow and the least liable 


stitution has permitted greater lib- | tbe off pitch. 


erty, and so there’s no objection now 


» | $Side-drum, gong, triangle, tambourine, 


Instinetively the hands reached for | etc., enter into this large score as a matter 


the piano keys again. But before they 
could strike a note their owner drew 


his 


them away and passed them over 


of course, and there is, as above men- 
tioned, a new instrument to imitate the 


face, a little heavily. Then he raised his ~ rolling: of distant thunder. 

head firmly and smiled, ‘The symphony When one remembers, in this connection 

will be produced,” he said, ‘10 times by Strauss’s wind-machine and his more re- 
1¢@ Boston orchestra, twice in New)cent device of striking bass-drums with 


York, in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chi- 
'ecago and probably in Minneapolis. After- 
wards T shall go to London, Paris, Ber- 


‘lin and then to Warsaw.”’ 


birch rods, it shows that we have entéred 
upon an epoch of tonal experiments. 


Paderewski rose from the piano, | pencils on a black-board, or the use of 
ideprecating his regret that he could | locomotive whistles seem to be the only 
‘not permit himself to talk longer. tone-colors yet untried, for Berlioz has 
| rhere is always work to do,” he] used even rifle-shots in a score Ny 
murmured. He shook hands warmly. | eeermarne 


And those fingers which travel along 
the Keys of a piano so delicately gave 


There was considerable applause at the 


‘such a crunching grip ag one of its end, and the composer was ealled out 


fede ser phy ancestors, in the days of} twice. 
ie Polish conquest, might have given. }-- . 


; 


4 


A moment later, through the tran- 


. a i i t | 
som, came the ripple of meiody such; ~¥"™™" “The Paderewski Festival” p=» ag 


| as only this man can make. 
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‘| PADEREWSKI’S SYMPHONY 


PRODUCED IN BOSTON 
he om, 


fu Ady, evtew fw 
A LONG, EARNEST AND 


IMPORTANT WORK 


? Pie tely, 
Ket ye By Louis c Elson, 3, 1404 


Paderewski possibly suffers from ‘thé 
;Same handicap which once affected the 
) compositions of Liszt. Everyone idolized 
Liszt as the King of pianists, and his own 
/ reputation in this field threw him into the 
Shade as a composer. Only now, when jis 
piano-playing is but a memory, the world 
,is beginning to realize how great he was 
in musical creation. It may be the same 
With Paderewski, but we are by no means 
convinced of this yet. He has the sgpirit 
of nationalism in his music, always a 
Breat advantage in composition, and he has 
certainly mastered the routine of orches- 
tration and of neare development. 


host: symphony of yesterday afternoon 
a an hour and ten minutes in its per- 
ormance. It. called for instruments galore 


For Boston, the ‘‘Pederewski Festival,’” 
as the press agent is announcing the per- 
formances of his symphony and his appear- 
ances as a pianist this week in New York, 
ended at half past ten on Saturday evening, 
By that time Mr. Fiedler and his men had 
performed Mr. Paderewski’s symphony for 
a second time; while he himself had played 
Saint-Saéns’s concerto in C minor with the 

| orchestra and, though he was very tired, 
, added three solo pieces for an audience 
that was more eager for Mr. Paderewski, 
the pianist, than for Mr. Paderewski, the 
. composer. If we have a musical or a so- 
cial diarist nowadays, he must have surely 
noted the little things that make the spice 
' of such ‘‘festival’’ occasions when later 
generations read amusedly of them: the 
shrill-voiced youth who hawked photo- 
| graphs of Mr. Paderewski as the audience 
were entering and leaving the hall and 
even up and down the corridors in the in+ 
termission—an innovation indeed at the 
decorous and rather austere Symphony 
Concerts; the sartorial tribute, especially 
among the men of the audience, of evening 
clothes—a homage that they often deny 
to old masters and to new; the palpitating 
Polish train in Mr. Paderewski’s wake 
bright with his reflected glory; the patierit 
endurance of the prolonged intermissions 
and the occasional delays that his presence 


- required, since Mr. Paderewski has long 


forgotten the courtesy of promptitude to an 
audience; the just tribute of the composer 


Smashing panes cf glass, scraping slate- ‘ 


( uf iv didih | 
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music to luminous hearing; and the general _ . i} 


air of eager participation in an ‘‘occasion.”’ 
Restless spirits from New York for ex- 
ample—have complained that outside pro- 
grammes and performance, our Symphony 
Concerts are routine. Certainly those of 
Friday and Saturday were not. 

Mr. Paé2- wski, in his justly laudatory 
and becomingiy courteous thanks to or- 
chestra and audier’e, has told how warm- 
ly. he appreciate the intelligence: and the 
judgment. of those that first heard his 
symphony. The more to regret then that 
it was received on Saturday night only a 
little more heartily than it had been on 
Friday afternoon. At the end-of the first 
movement—to make the record—came 4 
quick burst of applause that was sustained 
enough to bring the co...poser once or twice 
to the platform. The second movement 
went, as on Friday, to scanty plaudits. At 
the close of the whole symphony there was 
hearty, but not enthusiastic or very pro- 
longed applause, that gained in spirit and 
volume when the composer shook the con- 
ductor warmly by the hand. Unmistak- 
ably the stress of sustained attention for 
seventy minutes, and the monotony of much 
of the mood of music had their effect even 
upon so intent and so appreciative a com- 
pany. The familiar plaudits of the audi- 
“ences on Saturday evenings—quick, general, 
sustained, warm and vital with the keen 
pleasure of what they had heard and the 
pleasure of answering and rewarding emo- 
tion—came in the pauses in the concerto, 
at the close, and. after Mr. Paderewski’s 
encore pieces. | 

Those who heard him play in his recital 
a week ago still recall the marshalled mag- 
nificence of his matured powers, deployed 
then as he has not deployed them in years. 
They were no less rich and splendid, so far 
as the chosen music gave them room, in 
his playing at the concerts of Friday and 
Saturday. The memory of the symphony 
may endure or may fade, as it impressed 
each who heard, but the memory of the 
mingled might and .delicacy of tone, the 
splendors of coloring, the commanding, the 
persuading, the entrancing eloquence, the 
vitality of feeling and of expression, the 
perfect fusion of matter, manner and ut- 
terance, the sense of a fine and strenuous 
Spirit making the music its own: the im- 
pression of a unique and singularly noble 
mind and temperament speaking with its 
true voice—all these will abide. To us at 
least who hear it is the pianist, rather than 
the composer, who expresses the masterful 
Paderewski of our admiration. H. T. P. 
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New Symphony a Monumental 
Work of Art. 


Mr Max Fiedler Directs Its 
First Performance. 


/ / 
The early birds going by Symphony | 


{ball vesterday morning .at ‘little past | 


7 Ooewck saw one or two individuals 
encamped upon the steps near the en- 
trance on Huntington av waiting, just | 
waiting. Two or three hours later there | 
were many more people, and by ll 
o'clock there probably were a thousand 
or so, all doing the same thing, wait- 
ing; some patisntly, some impatiently 
and nearly all of them armed and 
equipped with luncheons. | 
And there the twice five hundred re- | 
mained until about 2 o’clock, when the 
doors of the hall were opened to ad- 
mit to the 25-cent rush seats, not the 
whole crowd. but. cnty about half of 
the expectant ones, the number per- 
mitted by law. Slowly. the disappointed 
balf disintegrated, while the more for- 
turate musical. -.enthusiasts massed 
themselves in the second balcony wel! 
satisfied ‘with the experditure of time 
and quarter dollars for the sake of 
seeing and hearing Paderewski and his 
Symphony. | | 

A Paderewski: Afternoon. 

‘Twas a Paderewski afternoon, 4ll | 
right, for the great composer-pianist | 
was about the whole thing on the pro-| 
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gram. His brand new symphony in 5B 
ininor, op. 14, was to be given a first 
time anywhere public performance, and | 
then along about 4 o’cleck there was l0o_ 


be a Saint-Saens concerto played by 
the wonderful Pole. 

P S—And possibly an extra number, 
perhaps more, could: be managed some- 


Way, despite the ‘‘no encore” tradition | 


of the Symphony concerts. 


And all this came about just a5| 


wisned vy the big audience, which was 
a particularly dressy one, and probably. 
the only ones dissatisfied with th» 


present. 


Sembrich Sends Greetings by Wireless 


Paderewski was showered with con- 
gratulations at his reception in the art- 
ists’ room on the stage after the per- 
formance of the symphony, and cor- 
diality was even more marked at the 
end of the-concert. Among the ‘best 
wishes” received was one by wireless 
from Mme Sembrich, who is taking her 
ease upon the high seas on her way to 
Berlin. 

This took place, as it were, behind the 
scenes; but the audience also took a 
hand, yes, many of them, in paying 
tribute to the gifted man. He was vig- 
orously called to the stage after the first 
part of the symphony, and at the finale 
he was forced to make several return 
trips to bow his acknowledgments, to 
Shake hands with conductor Fiedfer and 
to indicate to the members of the or- 
chestra his appreciation of their splen- 
did work. 

The monumental composition is really 
not completed, for Paderewski contem- 
plates adding another part to the three 
movements played yesterday. Graphi- 
cally has the composer pictured in 
musical form a tribute to his beloved 
Poland, and .Boston is honored by his 
decision to have the tone poem pro- 
duced here and by our own Symphony 
orchestra. ~ 

As soloist in Saint-Saens’ concerto he 
again displayed his niasterly skill as 
interpreter, and the usual ‘scenes of 
enthusiasm were in order whenever the 
aulience had a chance to applaud. 


MR. PADEREWSKI’S SYMPHONY IN 


NEW YORK 
—— $49, ‘M90 
An Excellent Performanct} a Cordial’ Ré¢- 


ception and Diversely-Minded Reviewers 


Mr. Paderewski’s symphony was played 
for the first time in New York last night 
—~-for the fifth repetition of it in almost 
as. many days by the Boston Orchestra. 
The audience was very cordial,’ says 
the Sun, “and called out the composer 


ore each movement.” With one accord, 
00, 


ance, éér ‘he 
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Symphony was superbly 
played,” to quote the Sun again, “and 
Mr. Fiedler conducted with splendid au- 
thority.” For the music itself, as the 
reviewers heard and judged it, there are 
many men of many minds. The reviewer 
of the Sun, for example, “is inclined to 
feel that the external descriptive power 
of music is utilized rather than its emo- 
tional] expressiveness to create the de- 
Sired mood in the listener. 


the reviewers praise the perform- . 
“Nine-tenths of Mr. Paderewski’s nusic is” 
expression after mood. It is freighted w t 


longing, vain effort, and hopé which ne 


_turally Mr. Paderewski has paid detere 
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hear the mournful Poles’ singing their 


‘melancholy songs, and we wonder tha 


they do not in sheer despair break into 


the mad dance of their oppressors whi 


We have so often heard in*the sympho= 


nies of Tschaikowsky. Perhaps this w 
come in the yet unwritten fourth mo 
ment. The story of the long third mo 
ment is yread without doubt. 


‘in mass effects. 


hearer after this first performance, won” 
ders if less parade of combinations, less 


complexity of style, a simpler and mo *e 


direct melodic idiom and a more com: 
pact design would not have accomplishes 
something more in the direction< | 


bringing the heart into throbbing sym- 


‘posed to find the symphony a “tone-poem’’ 


Yan > yw 


‘pathy with down-trodden Poland.” Ry: 
The reviewer in the Sun is likewise 4 


in symphonic form rather than a symphon 


in the classic sense: ‘‘One thing stood fo “t , ; 
‘quite, clearly, and that was that the. 50>. 
called symphony was not to be accepted as 
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pictorial, brilliant, intellectual, magnifi-~ 
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a symphony in the old sense of that term: 


... What Mr. Paderewski has written is an 
, Orchestral delineation in three sections, - Zt 


is a tone-poem in cantos. 
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temporaneous orchestral pallette, not 


upon a few elusive melodic fragments w’ ic 


are woven into an iridescent web of instru- 
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Shape is indicated rather by 
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mentation. 


color contrast than by line and curve, “Ip 
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is all ‘intensely modern and sometimes exa 
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means of the classic processes of thematic 
development. He asks much of his hee rer. 
The auditor who sets out to grasp the. 
scheme of this work must be réady to seize 
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melancholy. It™tells of a great corrod 


shines resplendent, but appears ever at. | 


end as only a flickering light u7 
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to approved symphonic forms in his 4 
two movements, and exércised the “utn 
freedom in his last, which has the aim 
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iteration of short motivi borrowed from t 


His fabric is polyphonic, and the sing 
ing voices are heard always, 
much of the music is monochromatic. 


reorchestration, but there is much color in 
the seore, and some of its effects are poth ® 
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treatment of them makes them sound wer wish this, perhaps, and one that the com- 
df breath. There is an excessive yn aang’ poser is too honest to sympathize with, 
ag but had he been willing to sacrifice truth- | 
themes in the working out of the climaxes. 51) 35. of delineation to musical effective- 

‘ ness there would have been less gloom and 
ou more pr‘ije and consciousness of national & 
b strength in the mood of the symphony, 
Portions ofit might be improved PY 244 consequently more variety of expres- 


sion.”’ 
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Last Movement of Work Creates Strong Impression, But | 
Opening Fails to Please—-Composer and Conductor 
Congratulate Each Other—Fine Performance. 


Paderewski’s first symphony had its 
initial public performance at yesterday 
afternoon’s Symphony concert. Pade- 
rewski also appeared as the piano 
soloist in the performance of the Saint- 
Saens concerto in C minor. Some idea 
of the remarkable popular attractive- 
ness of the event may be gathered 
from the announcement made at the 
hall that the first seeker after one of 
the 500 seats on sale for this weekly 
rehearsal put in an appearance soon 
after 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
that long before noon there were twice 


as many waiting in line as there were 
tickets for in the box office. 


symphory came first. The authorized 
notice says: ‘“‘The symphony was writ- 
ten as a patriotic tribute of the com- 
poser to his native land, and it was 
directly inspired by the fortieth anni- 
versary of the revolution of 1863-64.’’ 
It was begun in the summer of 1904 
and the parts were copied only two 
months ago. In its present form it has 
three movements, but there is to be a 
fourth movement, based on the last 
theme of the third mov ement. Accord- 
ing to the announcement, there is ‘no 
absolute program for either the first 
or. second movement.’ But the third 
movement is ‘in effect a symphonic 
poem,’’ dealing with the _ revolution. 
History says of this struggle: ‘It was 
a mere guerilla war, and no great or 
decisive conflicts took place; but the 
Sympathy of Burope was largely en- 
disted on behalf of the Poles.’’ In 1864 
the Russian troops stampéd out the 


It was a Paderewski program. at popular symphonic poems | pro- 


last embers of insurrection; and since 
then “the kingdom of Poland has dis- 
appeared from all official documents.” 
The first movement is full of the 
‘‘bitter memories of defeat. This is 
the least effective of the three move- 
ments. It is written in the latest style, 
but it makes no very deep impression. 
Instead of outspoken speech, it seems 
more like a mumbled soliloquy. In the 
second movement the composer under- 
takes to express “‘the lyrical nature of 
his race.”’ The themes are distinctly 
Polish; they are bitter-sweet; they Pe 
interesting but not memorable. The 
third movement, with its definite pro- 
gram, its description of Polish feelings 
and Polish deeds, its pictures of pros- 
pective victory and of overwhelming de- 
feat, is by far the most impressive one 
of all. Standing alone it, would take an 
place among the most powerful an 


duced in recent years. It made a strong 
impression on the audience yesterday, 
The anniause that followed the first an 
second movements was rather perfunc- 
tory; but after the last movement there 
was an outburst hearty applause, 
Composer and conductor congratulate 
each other in the presence of the a0. 
dience, while the audience acclaime 
both. Mr. Fiedler and his players de- 
served a good share of the honors. 
Their work Ao PS si of extraordinary 
skill and sympathy 

The score ‘ot. the symphony calls not 
only for~most of the known instru- 
ments, including three sarrusophoneés 
put for a tonitruone, “an instrument o 
percussion which Mr. Paderewski Longe 
self invented.’’ The noise it creates 1S 
first cousin to stage thunder 

The Saint-Saens concerto "with Pader; 
ewski at the piano prought to an —— 
the most remarkable Symphony concer 
of the Raa seen: fe iD ae, ee St CS ee A OT . 


with Mr. Stock conanelnn under the eye much of it of the short-phrased, merit 


kind that is usual in the present day, but 
ae hi also is a liberal amount of full, broad- 
: rased melody that gives a splendid lyric, 
ow to the musie as a whole. The skill in 
development and handling of the thematic 


of the composer. Both audiences listened 
intently, but according to the newspapers 


“there was not a great deal of applause,” 


and that applause was rather for ‘Pader- 
ewski, the popular idol,’’ than for Pader- 
ewsk!i, the symphonist. The reviewers 
themselves, when they write of the music, 
show the same diversity of opinion as did 
their brethren in Boston and in New York, 
Says Mr. de Lamarter, for example, in the 
Record-Herald: ‘To many of his auditors 
the first movement will stand as Paderews- 
ki’s greatest achievement for a long time. 
The reason is simple. This section of the 
symphony is in reality a tone poem by it- 
self. Laying aside all consideration of 
the subject matter, of that r ather unneces- 


2 


sary ‘programme’ it is musically complete, ‘ 


lts structure is symmetrical. The well- 
planned returns of the introduc tory bars 
aré a happy inspiration: the intermediate 
sections are splendidly sonorous, rich and 
su ustained with great skill. The most pure- 
’ beautiful phrases, the phrases, in other 
ocala: that are most musically emotional, 
are those same bars of the introduction. 
The composer proves the possession of an 
unerring sense of color and of harmonic 
values; beyond that he has evolved melo- 
dies really poignant in appeal. The first 
movement then, is a well- “rounded work by 
itself, it vibrates with Strong life: it throbs | 
with an intensity of emotion: it glows with | 
color that reveals a nice discrimination on 
the part of its creator. It should a 
alone. For though there is a second move- 
ment sustained on a high plane throughout. 
and a third of crashing effec tiveness, vo 
remainder of the Symphony does not me 


hy 


materials is masterly—the work of a thor- 


Cugh musician who has made all technical 
resource his own, who Knows what he. 


wants and how to accomplish it.’’ 


Mr. Gunn in the Inter-Ocean is more re- 


served: ‘‘Paderewski’s Symphony serves in 
pone rad ways to heighten the resemblance 
fe bears to Rubinstein. [It possesses much 
of the melodic charm and vitality which 


are characteristic Of that master’s com- 


positions. It is far more Subtle and ex- 
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Stein music, in that it is pga’ pres 9 
It consumed over 4n hour and is filled with 
repetitions that do not attain the only 
end of repetition, namely, emphasis of 
mood or idea. Nor is it distinguished by 
its originality, That is, it does not reveal 
a new and commanding figure in the creat- 
ive world. But it has enriched Symphonic 
literature by a great deal that is beautiful, 

both in a melodie aha harmonic sense, And 

it does accomplish what the composer in- 
tended it should accomplish—aq Sympathetic 

and realistic portraya] of the patriotic feel. 

ing that inspired it. VAniie, Wi Holy ABs ah ha | 
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three movements, but there is to be a 
fourth movement, based on the last 
theme of the third movement. Accord- 
ing to the announcement, there is ‘ng 
absolute program for either the first 
Or. second movement.”’ But the third 
movement is ‘in effect a symphonic 
poem,’’ dealing with the revolution. 
History says of this struggle: “It was 
a mere guerilla war, and no great or 
decisive conflicts took place; but the 
Sympathy of Europe was largely en- 
listed on behalf of the Poles.’’ In 1864 
the Russian troops stampéd out the 
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both. Mr. Fiedler and his players de- 
served a good share of the honors. 
Their work ae of extraordinary 
skill and sympathy. 

The score of the symphony calls not 
only for~most of the known instru- 
ments, including three sarrusophones, 
but for a tonitruone, “an instrument o 
percussion which Mr. Paderewski Lanage 
self invented.’”’ The noise it creates {Ss 
first cousin to stage thunder. 

The Saint-Saens concerto, with Pader- 
ewski at the piano prought to an one 
the most remarkable Symphony concer 
of the season. : 


+E ot Ae cio a emion HE MATS ee ih RPE AEST i ideo Bela," 
paderewsii's Spmphouy in Chicage” | cAUsiatrona 
Mr. Paderewski's a that there is: 


in Boston almost exactl coloritie ana 


ewski, the popular idol,’’ than for Pader- 
ewski, the symphonist. The reviewers 
themselves, when they write of the music, 
show the same diversity of opinion as did 
their brethren in Boston and in New York, 
Says Mr. de Lamarter, for example, in the 
Record-Herald: “To many of his auditors 
the first movement will stand as Paderews- 
ki’s greatest achievement for a long time. 
The reason is simple. This section of the 
symphony is in reality a tone poem by it- ich 
self. Laying aside all consideration of 

the subject matter, of that rather unneces- 

sary ‘programme’ it is musically complete. ‘| 

lts structure is symmetrical. The well- 

planned returns of the introductory bars 

aré a happy inspiration: the intermediate 
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ils First Performance, 


ly beautiful phrases, the phrases, in other 
ee eee 


resource his own, 
wants and how to accomplish it.’’ 
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Mr. Gunn in the 


served: : 1’ 
ed: ki’s Symphony serves in 


words, that are most musically emotional] 
are those same bars of the introduction. 
The composer proves the possession of an 
unerring sense of color and of harmonie 
values; beyond that he has €volved melo- 
dies really poignant in appeal. The first 
movement then, is a well-rounded work by 
itself, it vibrates with Strong life: it throbs 
with an intensity of emotion; it glows wien | 
color that reveals a nice discrimination on i 
‘ne part of its creator. It Should stand | 
ome tb) though there is & second move- | 
ment sus ained on a high plane throughout, him the long . 
nitiaraitens the epmune ottectiveness the was fist’ niedncad ey cae Hes 
roma : the 5; y iden nas diet. pale ; V1 POs OF Nance 
D in nobility to that first section. The La a Se na ee ee 
Poem in tone was epitomized musically b eae Vela » nad found ve 
‘ore the andante, when the last few ba wf | CUIE to devot am 
fore the anda : ew bars of '° ® time to it until dast 
y beauty were ended Summer and the final copies of the 
barts were only made last month, The 
Symphony was inspired by the 4061 
anniversary of the Polish revolution of 
1863-64 and/ the composer hag writtex 
it as a tribute to his Native land, 

In its present form it has three move- 
ments and is complete as it is, but 
Paderewski contemplates inserting ¢ 
Scherzo between the second and third 
movements. As it stands the work will 
cousume about an hour and a quarter 
1 in performance. : ; 

A full modern or'ch 
addition to the ins 
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_When Paderew sixi arrived here from. 
England last Tuesday he brought wit* — 


Mr. Hubbard writes in the [rj 
e Tribune: “Th 
Symphony suggests pictures first of all, 
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Mr. Paderewski. 

If Mr. Paderewski has not made a 
reputation as the composer of a great | 
symphony, he has made his Boston) 
friends feel acquainted with him as); 
never before. Hereafter he will be} 
something more than the Paderewski | 
who plays with the lights low and | 
‘makes himself known only by means— 
of piano tones. He has been heard once 
to tell his thoughts not through his own 
playing, but through that of other men; 
he has discarded the mystery and the 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI, | 
Whose symphony had its first perform- | 


wizardry of the pianist for the Open |ances in Boston Friday afternoon and Sat- | 


greeting, the direct speech of the com: |urday evening. 


‘poser. Though’ a week ago when he 
played the program of his recital he held | 
the attention of the audience as nobody | 
else can hold it, and though during the. 
performance of his new work the audi- 
ence yielded a flagging, labored atten- 
‘tion, yet there was an intimacy of ex- | 
pression.in the symphony that could | 
never be spoken through the. piano. 

In the Symphony in B minor, which is 
to. count.as the composer’s 24th work, 
Paderewski has undertaken to tell the 
general history of Poland, and besides | 
that to narrate one typical event, the 
attempt of the patriots of 1863-4 to 
make a revolution. He is a better psy- 
chologist than narrator. In describing 
the efforts of people and nobles to make 
Poland a nation among uations, he has 


indicated their feeling, he has told the 


motives that actuated the conflicting 
classes; but he has signally failed to 


give an idea of the sequence of events, or | 


of cause and effect. Since the music 
|takes its character from the people's 
‘thoughts rather than from their actions, 
‘it lacks animation. It is full of con- 
_trasted emotions, it is full of arguments; 
“sometimes it threatens to accomplish 
‘something, but nothing is brought to 
“pass. 

Of the three movements of the sym- 
“phony, bit two, the first and the last, 
will be discussed here. The: second, the 
‘slow movement, is so hopelessly indefi- 
‘nite in its expression that a hearer could 
‘wish that the composer had done with 


ital with the scherzo, left it to be | 
| written 


en eee ee = 


movement, | 


; 
| 


later. The first 
which describes Poland’s past, has a sus- 
tained interest and would have been an 
illuminating study of the Polish race 
if the composer had presented it by it- 


self. There is striving but no leader- 


ship, a wish to get into the light, but 
a willingness to stay in the dark; the 
wood wind instruments get hold of a 
good idea which the strings repeat; 
there is salvation for Poland in that 
idea if it is only followed out. A dis- 
pute arises, and a gentle voice, that of 
some idealist, speaks but is drowned 
out by the general chorus. An event 
happens which should decide the for- 
tunes of Poland, but it is without con- 
sequences. The people are thrown into 
a fright, they deliberate with the nobles, 
and all agree on a course of action, but 
nothing is done. 


In the first movement, which takes 
25 minutes in performance, Paderewski 
is always clear but never picturesque. 
He tells what cross purposes and divided 
aims have brought his countrymen 
through the centuries without a nation- 
ality, but he never brings forward a flesh 
and blood hero either of camp or court 
and he never paints a Polish landscape. 
‘He writes like an absentee patriot who 
thinks much about his country, but has 
not lived very close to its soil. 


Mr. Paderewski’s detailed program of 
the last movement reads as though he 
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| follow 
‘music and program together. Since the 
‘movement professes to narrate a definite . 
jevent, the revolution of 1863-4, when the | 
Poles made their last attempt to be in- | 
dependent, it should be reasonably easy | 
|to trace the course of action, yet when 
|themes “disappear in despair”-or are “di- 
ivested of their substance” there is mani. 
ifestly no keeping up with them: 
| As to instrumental color, Paderewski 
‘has shown individuality. He has de- 
veloped especially some new combinations 
of wood-wind and percussion instruments 
which give the effect of whiteness and | 
barrenness. His colors are almost ieber | 
rich and so they are never turgid. He | 
‘has a fondness for muted strings; he jig | 
very mild in his treatment of the brass: 
he likes now and then to make a rattle 
and a stir, but he is never noisy. At | 
‘the close of the symphony he has some 
delicate strokes on the harmonics of the | 
solo violin, which Richard Strauss would | 
/ 


‘be glad to have thought of. 
| The audience was open-minded to Mr. 
|Paderewski’s work; but he is not Strauss 
and he made no great impression on 
them; they seemed glad to make his | 
acquaintance as a composer and they : 
felt that they never really knew him} 
until Saturday night, but they gave’ 
him no encouragement to give up his 

plano playing and make a business of | 
Writing symphonies. After the first 

movement was played, Mr. Fiedler had |' 
to drop his baton and go behind the 

“ea with all speed in order to get } 
applause stopped. 
cert was over, 


When the whole econ- | 
Symphony, piano concerto. 
and all, the audience recalled the 
and broke the laws of the Medes and 


| Persians by demanding that he play for 
them again. 


| compositions of Liszt. 
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By Louis C. Elson, 
PROGRAMME. 

Paderewski—Symphony in B minor, 

Saint-Saens—Piano concerto in © minor, 

Pianist—Ignace Paderewski. 

The above reads like a very short pro- 
gramme, but if any reader receives that 
impression let him get rid of it at once. 
A modern symphony is a serious matter, 
in breadth (of scoring) and in length, if 
not always in depth. There was a time 


when Beethoven’s Ninth symphony was 
considered a pretty long work and rather. 
heavily scored. But there are many mod- 


ern composers who drive it into the domain 
of simplicity and brevity—by comparison 
with their very prolix works, 

Paderewski possibly suffers from the 
Same handicap which once affected the 
Everyone idolized 
Liszt as the King of pianists, and his own 
reputation in this field threw him into the 


| Shade as a composer. Only now, when his 
_piano-playing is but a memory, the world 


is beginning to realize how great he was 


in musical creation. It may be the same 


with Paderewski, but we are by no means 
convinced of this yet. He has the spirit 
of nationalism in his music, always a 
great advantage in composition, and he has 
certainly mastered the routine of orches- 
tration and of figure development. 

The symphony of yesterday afternoon 
took an hour and ten minutes in its per- 
formance. It called for instruments galore 
and some of them of a new type. Richard 
Strauss has brought in the Heckelphone 
and revived the Oboe d’Amore; Paderewski 
brings in the Sarussophone and other 
novelties, including a ‘'Thunder-machine.”’ 

There is no essential need of the Sarusso- 
phone as a new tone-color. Tt is a brass 
instrument with a contra-bassoon mouth- 


s piece (at least in its deepest pitch), and 


the contra-bassoon is the more effective 


> . 
aderewsk . : om 
rewski on the platform before the | of the two instruments. When Massenet’ 


introduced the Sarussophone into his 
‘‘Esclarmonde” he told the fresent reé- 


viewer that he did so because there. was 
soloist - sometimes difficulty in obtaifiing a good 
contra-bassoonist, and the Sarussophone 
was the easier to blow and the least liable 
to be off pitch. , : ‘4 


Side-drum, gong, triangle, tambourine, 


Re ataalieie eA oT Po Sa PRE a | 
P ’ etc., enter into this large score as 4, matter 
FREWSKI S SYMPHONY of course, and there is, as above mene 


‘tioned, a new instrument to imitate the 
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When one remembers, in this connection, 


A LONG, EARNEST AND 


Strauss’s wind-machine and his more ré- 
cent device of striking bass-drumgs with 
birch rods, it shows that we have entered 
upon an.epoch of tonal experiments, 
|Smashing panes of glass, scraping slate~ 


|pencils on a black-board, or the use © 
IMPORTANT WORK ‘locomotive whistles seem to be the a 
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gee | <} that the “concert “Was Rot as short as 4 ‘clock © wane tririnets .taur Awe ah oad 
faluacoer “Wehien’ han “ant impressive in-. S¥mphony Conce ay ngage ‘af hac | ) Save 
traduction, is fairly intelligible in pera tt : Shoat mie tow Hele the particular pet of | beaig Rein gl of" the 
' ; ; ‘a n tne | Me ein * 
: chi S dgures well Soyeloped: | But the first. the encore-fiend. It matters not ped tin can: Di “i 
te ag aes iawtite Bes. Stbdet entirely in a the concert may have been, Ea Ww ip ‘ isappointed Minveett 
| pm bee mood and give very little contrast. may have played, nor how mand ch however, it may be n BONE. 28'S 
+ ey , little sustained melody, played it, the public cry, with Prince Ha “on i vatonee tai at y »e news that at 
ee a gr oll gure devel ent. ‘Well, breathe awhile and then to 't seats were being sold li _ ‘ peels inb a hore Pe hedovriae See 
although very much figure development. *» and the kindly artist never sets ‘ ° &s a line of over 60( last a composer had “stumped”. the Sym- 


ay ar dea tice. Nee Ry iad ie nin ae a weeusil Therefore when the long women and men turned away disappoint- phony Orchestra. Not 4 man_of them 
of chromatics. 1e y | 


aa ed. But they had, some of them, come fron: could successfully handl 

, t . ' . 
tureid. -concert Was acho MEE Tectaahe post. such a distance and had been so anxious strument. The author of ite hate 
“Phere is a bit of canonic work” in the part, but waite to hear the great planist that many of Summoned in haste, and soon everythin 
introduction, but little of strict ie 2a script. way vert diirnd ed the women, remained ; was well. fi pes 

noint in the later portion of the symphony, outside e hall to have the consolation, The first move ok 
‘All through the first movement there After the symphony came the St. Saens _of seeing the musician at least when he ‘follow freely the’ slovepted cama eae 
seems to be a struggle with great ideas but C minor Concerto. But between them there ‘came out after the concert. prepare the way for the third sick 
without mastering them. The work 8U8- (ome the longest ‘wait’ that has ever Symphony Hall presented an unusual,j~~~* fe Te acti ath DERE 

gests greatness without being great. The toien place at the Symphony Concerts. picture at noon, when one-by one the? Paderewski’s Symphony, 

military touches near the end of the ge tap Twenty-five minutes elapsed between the | People in the long line who had been far- The next Symphony program may 
movement, the chorale-like phrase on ee last notes of the symphony and thi ‘Sighted enough to bring Junch sat down | well be characterized as a Paderewski 
organ, are mighty fragments that mig beginning of the Concerto. . on the broad stone steps and unwrapped | program, for it will include only two 
have been something more, When it once began, however, it was lunches, News of the unprecedented b a | 
The slow movement continues in its very brilliantly given. It is not as fine as throng spread rapidly and hawkers soon DUPANOLe, Lae arm of Which, wee sisi 
dark tints the gloomy impression of ItS 11.°q minor concerto, which we heard two appeared with the usual street lunches,!| S°2* Paderewski the composer, and 
predecessor. There are many sequences, | at 3 ago, but Paderewski played it with which were promptly bought by the wait- the second Paderewski the pianist. To 
Sonmucn Miaplay of the gee tan oo | a verve that carried it to absolute suc- ing hundreds, peg and 0 aren? orchnets a 
st register, a la Tschaikowsky, | we s crashes yeen given the honor o resenting 
Pt wre Manet add, the attractive came, Sheet Nees ana tn. the ~e Women Struggle for Places ‘| this long-awaited Symphony for the 


poetry of Tschaikowsky. | Coda, but the Allegro Vivace of the second Street cars leading to the hall were) De te eee Tease ee Sea 


have it ready two y g d t 
: 3 | ' eg os ela ree : > ad Oo years ago an O 
Bae symphony goes directly from movement was splendidly performed ane crowded, and there were scores who came: | come especially to this country in 


; r ° ¢ , y . , re 4 ‘ 
slow movement to its finale. The Scherzo | r r in which the chief theme 0! afoot. There were’ 520 people in line at | order to have the Boston Symphony 
° f We are } the manne ‘ 1 ‘20 . ici ’ " 
Fy cae iar eal tel lieder he | the Finale was rapped out was exciting. AVeoU &. m., SO that all who came later }Orcnestra play it; but on account of 
ee ne ims It ie re ble 'It was, aS we expected, a greater Pad- }, remained in line with no chance of se- fete concert engagements era 
Polish Revolution of 1868. It is laudable | | that was revealed (in spite of J, Curing a seat, but this did not seem to be, | me came he had advanced not far 


. | erewski . ; yveyond his original sketches. Last 
st oser to glorify the mem erew , cage in hisfj any barrie S Uf i x eg ay < ar oF the ot 
prio be his Gonatey for slp has there the thunderbolts) than was evident in 1! >r, aS the line grew longer and'| \ ear came his long tour of this coun- 


been a more splendid k ngdon han recital of a few days ago. In spite af : a ie ; - W S 1€n } try, and it was not until the beginning 
Poland eV ‘ miniey i which are | spots that can be d iscerned upon this sun | the ticket window was thrown open. 1 of last summer that he was able to 
oland, never a Cc Py > | | | 


ar present § ———_—_———— get really at work on the symphony. 
heroism has been displayed in a hopeless it still remains the chief ios Sataege the | Pad Hi P] | Not until-the end of laut Decamnma 
struggle against despotism, We therefore . piano world. When we 1é; caves was De. | erewsnl ays was he able to write “finis’” at the 
listened with the greatest respect to the supplementary concert of encores as | bottom of the score, It is this sym- 


: the loft ginning. 1 at Sym hon ‘Concer phony which brings him to America 
tone-picture which gave one of y P y t this year. It will be played eight 


chapters of Poland’s history, And we By Olin Downes ( times by the Boston Symphony orches- 
found this the most tangible and the most AW ia y § Bares Red : - Boston. a eb ~ ee 
effective part of the whole work, A bugle- \Lusical Boston, all agog, attended the’| york and once each in Philadelphia, 


eall and a roll of side drums led up to loth rehearsal of the Symphony Orches- Baltimore, Washington and Brooklyn, 
what Shakespeare would have. called tra in Symphony Hall yesterday after- | It will be played twice by the Theo- 


Bi) r i on 4} anti dore Thomas orchestra in Chicago and 
‘Alarums and Excursions.’’ The introduc noon In high anticipation of the first | GOTe 1h q ! FO 
tion of a Polish national theme made the performance of Ignace Paderewski’s new | °UC®, each by the St. Paul and Minne- 


: Pee apolis Symphony °C tras. TT 
picture still more tangible. Most striking , wept and to hear that peer of pian- opus nignber "Of thie, ORR ta 24 aoe 
of all was the dominating, almost irresist- Sts play. ti the. key is B minor. It is in three 


ible, march rhythm that formed the sub- | , Certainly Mr. Paderewski, in his per- | movements, the first of which is. in 
stratum of the whole Finale. We think Immense Throng Unable to formance, justified the pots of ink that | free classical form, “adagio maestoso,” 


he 
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that we shall like the last movement best, + pipe been flung at him since his first B peal con sUOCe  te eaeee is ine 
° Americ: ; , Siow movement, “andante con moto,” 

on repeated hearing. erewsnhl re fa one oe --and the third is an “alleg ivacere 
Buy Seats for Pad . it bps: necessary here to recount the | Ac hae iy aiveate pee ee fee” 

It must be remembered that the re- - | ot eH ‘Sy and the purpose of the sym- Symphony, while it bears no dedica- 

viewer has heard this work but once and Mout ce ae dite It has been told and retold at | tion, is a tribute by the composer to 
that it has many novel effects. It would Several hundred women and many men in ‘St fo a wondering public. It is of moreq ago neALY® COUNTY, Bee ee tan ee 
therefore be wrong to give an irrevocable were unable to secure rush tickets for Feige’, to remark that the composer the Polish revolution of 186 “Aa ara of 
| judgment. We found some fine points in the Symphony concert yesterday ape:  foretheneen labored with the utmost | impressed itself a6 deeply “On Pader 
the symphony, but on the whole it seemed noon, the appearance of Paderewskl n She hight: and self-criticism toward | ewski’s mind, all the more sa as one 

fragmentary im spite of its continuous de- soloist and composer bringing — ou true Spee ie goal, that his purpose rings of the direct results of it was the 
velopment. We discovered no new points crowd of 1200 people to secure 520 on : | vy in every measure. exile of his father to Siberia. The last 
of orchestration in spite of the new instru- . The double inducement of Paderewsk ‘Ss not Mr. Paderewski’s fault that |™oOvement of the symphony is a com- 


; | h mei >» jure about. ‘seeks to picture musically the moods 
what Tschaikowsky has given better. We | symphony composed by him was the hi Sh ovina lof the. people during ‘the reverie 


believe also that all that this symphony |that brought out one of tlie oi NT  edeaien ven tom y perused many modern | fom the time of the first agitation, 
“had to tell could have been recounted in | throngs that have been known in the Wachee a vantage, notably those of, through the bitterness of defeat, to 
‘one-half of the time taken. Yet we recog- |tory of the orchestra. | on + Owsky. His tonal architecture is _the brightness of recurring hope. 

nize the earnestness of the work and its | It was 7:20 yesterday morning when the # le largest scale. | The performanee will last about one 


ed, and Consider the o : ‘hour and a quarter, The first move-« 
_ importance. first arrival, a een ek tae until the B® employed to Pte ig ae 1 Pas ment lasts about 25 minutes, so it will - 
-- There was considerable applause at the | she held her place in } Ss. ree | be more than usually desirable for all ~ 


| flutes 
‘end, and the composer was called out |sale began. Carrying lunches, done UP olatindta te Oboes (English horn), three | patrons of the Symphony concerts to be 
. % S (bass clarinet), two ‘bassoons, | in their seats promptly. ee ee 


avine ' his Sy i jle < ‘ . 
ments. Paderewski’s scoring only restated {as soloist and the orchestra playinS ®@ | | us symphony has been so_ shoutedl¢ Piete Symphonic poem in itself. It 
| | 





ESTRA, F major, 
RIS,’’ Episode for Full 


JOT, Op. 55. 


ente e semplice: Allegro. 
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- Lento: Allegro. 


Programme. 
SERENADE for Strrinc ORCH 


op. 63. 
- Allegro moderat 


“THE CARNIVAL AT PA 


(First time in Boston. ) 
Orchestra, op. 9. 


SYMPHONY, in A-flat ma 
Allegro molto, 
Molto viv 


Andante nobilm 
III. Waltz. 
IV. March. 


XVI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, AT 8 P.M. 


4 
II. 
III. Ada 


IV 
i 
II 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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CONCERT OF SEASON 
First Performance in Boston of EI- 
gar’s Symphony in A Flat Major. 


/ ed a | f PICs He fre be. 2, 196 
A By PHILIP HALE. 
| The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
| Fiedler conductor, gave its 16th con- 
cert last night in Symphony Hall. The 


| program was as follows: 
} 


| Symphony in A flat major. 
Serepade in F major, No. 2, for strings. pe 
Volkmann 


| Ca TMival at Parig.cs+ sb0s 08% cab ges 8 one Sveudsen 
| EKlgar’s symphony was performed 
'here for the first time. Produced at 


| Manchester, Eng., Dec, 3 last, it has }j 


several times in London. 


Fe ie oy er | A@ithy: 
a Pw AD. ‘x Aad 
wordexment,» reading tne: aren 
articles published in London. . 
‘ > 4% / ft 4 7 ’ y 
, -* - 
‘It is not. a oin 
» 


tment to th 


He 
he 


a platitude so that it 
taken for sonorous eloquence, Occa- 


sionally he has a fine thought. Aver: | 
joyed by thought, he harms it by | 


wearying development and elaboration. 


The symphony begins with an intro 


duction in which a theme, inherently 
Suave, is finally made heroic, both in the 
introduction and later in the symphony, 
This theme in its sentiment is character- 
istically Elgarian: it has a certain sweet- 


)been played ; pis ness, It is pleasingly melodic, but it has 
/ The majority of the professional critics 


‘in that city are inclined to a belief in|- 
its immortality. Audiences applaud 
| this music wildly. It looks as though, 
| as far as Great Britain is concerned, 
| meee e work will be among symphonies| 
what “The Bohemian Girl’ is among | 
ie the people’s choice and favorite. 
| 
| 
i 
} 
) 


Karly in January, Walter Damrosch | 


produced the symphony in New York 


ored to explain Sir Edward’s ‘‘mean- 
ing,’’ and he came to the conclusion 
that if Sir Edward did not have this 
or that ‘purpose in his mind when he 
girded up his loins to compose the sym- 
Phony he should have had the inten- 
tions Mr, Damrosch attributed to him. 


The New York newspapers, however, | 


| discussed the symphony as absolute 
‘'mMusie—that is to say, music without 


}any program, without any inspiring } 
ideas other than purely musical ones— |. 


:and the critics praised Sir Edward as a | 


| serious person. 


In England there were some that in- 
‘sisted on a program. There was a story 


that Elgar intended to portray in tones 
| the career of “Chinese” Gordon. Some 


no marked distinction, and its beauty 
might be described as pinchbeck.. The 
main body of the movement is of a rest- 
less nature, and it is Supposed to depict 
life’s struggle. The themes fave little 
character. Their profile is faint, whether 
this one be strenuous, o1 that one of 
“sinister import.’ 

The thematic development is crowded 


with detail, much of it uninter tin 
and prefaced the performance with -an t esting 


improving lecture, in which he endeav-_ 


as far as any emotional, dramatie con- 


\tents are concerned. Nor is there any 


true continuous development that takes 
the hearer with it to the conclusion of 
the matter, There is no irresistible 
flow, There are episodes galore; paren. 
theses in parentheses, The repeated use 
of certain chords with harmonic progres- 
sions reminds the hearer vf like pas- 
sages in Puccini’s ‘“Tosca.” 

The Scherzo has a barbaric fury that 
makes an impression and the trio has. 
méasures of genuine beauty. The 
Scherzo and the Adagio are connected. 
Much has been made of the fact that 
the actual notes of the Scherzo theme 
are the same as those of the melody 


‘that opens the Adagio; but this in it- 


' preferred to find in the music the story ° 


of man’s struggle with his environment, 


The musie critic of the Referee swore | 


that Sir Edward told him the symphony 
Showed a composer’s view of life. As a 
/man lives, so shall he write Symphonies, 
_ No argument, no interlinear translation 
would be of benefit to this music, which, 
as it stands, is absolute. 

The English look upon Elgar as a 
Sreat composer. They are impressed 


by his oratorio “The Dream of Geron- 


tius” and by his march “Pomp and 


say which they admire the more. The 
latter is the more Satisfactory work; 
it is honest, it reveals the composer 
.4S he really is, and it is much shorter, 

Klgar suddenly became the fashion. 
There was an Elgar festival. There 
were Elgarian managers and press 
agents. The baptism of this Sym- 
Phony was loudly heralded. There is 
Still an Elgar boom, 

Yet this Symphony is a disappoint- 
ment to those who rubbed their eyes in 


self does not make a movement great. 
The Adagio has been described as ‘‘sub- 
limely mystical.” It is sublimely mid- 
dle class. Its sentiment is of the sort 
that appeals at once to all that find de- 
light in works of art like “The Rail- 


_way Station” or the representation of 
|Derby Day; to all that are filled. with 
| sacred emotion when they hear Mme, 


' 
| 
| 


} 


Clara Butt sing with the energy and. 


, conviction of her six feet and more the’ 


popular setting of music to “Abide with | 
Me”’ with the accompaniment of plano- | 
forte and cabinet organ. The work- 


Circumstance.” It would be hard to ! manship displayed in this adagio is. ex- 


cellent; there are fine éffects ‘of 
e€uphony; but. the musical. thoughts 
themselves are for the most part, con- 
ventional in sentiment; they are *“‘mid- 
dle class.’ | 
The finale with its apotheosis, 
which contains a glorification of the. 
theme heard in the introduction, will : 
inevitably excite applause. Yet there. 
is a disturbing reminiscence of a. fa- 
miliar theme in “Aida” which ‘enters 
before the apotheosis and is free 
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ace a ‘for a moment of plagiarism. “Rete: aes BR Ce” 
face rather that it is a case of the un- tles these vexed qu 


fe 


. — % , an ‘ we oe Fb Me, al 7% ' _— 
‘that Sir Edward should be)the musi 
Wir ae Pern 5S - ’ 333448 * 


r A y ¥ f h 
e _ FF. ive wy 
© 3 { ie ee ee 
1 hehe: . o n 
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| ch set-. 
: etics as 
; pict ban gO ae hey will ever be settled on | 
conscious cerebration .to. Ww. n this earth: the homely old pi 
pe sahay h above Elgar have been § eart er > Poes 
SOE. thare ii rig . fine Parsi-| defines the proof of the pudding 


, 


| 3s : irk with a symphonic 
‘falian flavor in certain pages of the Strauss hit his mark 


. poem? Does Elgar say his say in a 
symphony. Pe. 
“J | d. evidently studied ¢ymp : 
ne aymphony carefully and he un- "/A™iengthy programmatiea! explanation 
t “urealy brought out all that therein of the significant them ie may el iota 
bg The orchestra gave a brilliant ~—presumably written wi 


—mixes up 
performance, and the applause that and sanction of the composer 


rell-intentioned hearer 50 times as 
ipa a a aoa oe eo ihvothy oo ihe poem on the fiy-leaf of he 
Dates ceateral was the little serenade score of ‘Tod und babchd recta Wiear’s 
by Volkmann that follows: ee Coppene és 7 a ecu ‘this programme 
; atively unfamiliar, for it had not themes, we gather from this ter, repre- 
“engage ed‘here at a Symphony con- and their self-evident charac peti cay. | 
sore, hoe dearly 17 years. An unpreten- sent God, the devil and a et eetieua | 
igus Sete, but it has charm and dis- ate things. The ob Ro cinalat ts and Ae 
tinction; it is spontaneous. The waltz The symphony ted—carpentered might 
is delightful in its naivete, in its ee menage ys Pgs Polke the acit at tne 
evetion of open air dancing in the vi perma an aevkin™daenivetin through: 
edendeen's “Carnival” is better | out What a ep hatc a eee naiit: 
known and it might be described a8 | how English in sai iS breed, diatonic, 
l'the adventure of a bewildered and sim- ty! How consideratel) a where ver and 
| ple-minded Norwegian in Paris, capable of being inserted W : 
| 


compose’. 


, ‘er it is needed by the | 
whenever it Is eet ih 


Then there is the “strenuous sy wen 
the remote key of D minor, a's — 
‘sinister’ arpeggio tigure. They all dao\ 
tail together. 


Offerings of the Past Week 


: ’ 
’ , nv-——-Clara Sexton's ee py 
Elgar’s Symphony) The first movement is full of struggle. 


Recital—Tina Lerner—Other Solo- The scherzo might suggest to some Hen. 
ist P oth elr: 2% 1 seg | ley’s “‘Let Us Be Drunk.” Tscnalkowsk? 
1sts A 
Two of the most important new raph si 
tral works produced this poaaon et 
been heard in Boston within he ag 
three weeks—Paderewskl's symp ag 4 — 
Sir Edward Elgar's se fogs ae 
same form, piayed yesterday even par 
on Friday afternoon in he ten ne xe 
Both works represent first attemp 


, : he march 
said that most gigantically sioay The 
, t of his sixth symphony. . 
movemen has been 
nobility of the slow movement a ie 
often remarked upon after ai P . 
formances in other places. a % climax 

very anemic philosophy. T il 
of the finale is at once impressis = sym- 
After single hearings of the two ‘ed 
phonies that we have been erties dere 
| . aa ‘essions are of far Mm 
. Both were written '.nq such impression: ; ine nersons 
att Pre deliberation and at the ma- | yajue than oe ae i’ Acid aainior 
arte - , The one rould have us believe— sc oa 
hors owers. wou d + as short 
Aye Bele. ‘the ‘other by an Englishman, |that Elgar's work res sme ea: doce 
yo ‘ j ic that}; fulfilment of its purpose as | ae 
stance mus in the ‘raetion, Work 
eee ee bstance > ‘ewski’s in another direction. ‘gaat 
tic in form and subs >| Paderewski's = mat a weant 
ve TE oo rernent adhering strictly co & | manship “eer alw ee kaclt con- 
) : ia tlgar’s wor -aet ' 
e: in the seconc to an end. Elg ~ an -enic. bi 
very definite programme; eely, with | ¢inually. You may listen to an epic 
which follows freely, tinually. You . ‘ isite is a 
composition whic lox sym- | a@& nd all that is requisite 
ifications, the orthodox 8s} Strauss, a ‘ever com- 
acne hoe igag Yet Elgar’s symphony, | yielding to impressions, ee th this 
pele should have its influence pst the | plex the erakvese Pc mtermcint “eae 
Ww : 7T onie m —— u , e 
, ies and symph symphony, so do not 
makers of symphon ic in the } \ The recurrent themes 
| rogramme music In material. The re jon on 
ahaa , dae’ oe the. word than Paderew~ ! avail to concentrate the wie aiceitts 
Sr Mo the big lines of the work, por av by en- 
ski's. 1 with ditor.is frittered away »”. 
a ntly takes his stanc of the au counter- 
ere ene ensintain that a stated es forced attention to py cena work, 2 
| ser. Cer- 7 This i# an ; : 
= en eas themes. -e do not now 
tainly it omipored Mr. coin oy ghary ged ate very English pag is hist + eayiie- 
sic match his ideas. | 1 lieve it will create for it ~epertoire 
could not make his mu 1 himself “4 «in the orchestral repert 
d has encumbered h nent place in vn Sa ade- 
vette ycabealy, lesser degree. Doubtless | any more than we consider «Faw con- 
slat to him is far more than a succes- quate expression of the compo 
ci of sounds, and he has opeigy ea ception. 
letter, a : 
spirit, if not in the ; i 
cohientame of his own. So did tg 
yen in his Fifth symphony. So Boa 
Brahnis in his C minor symphony. u | 
‘qn the two latter cases the yey descr avy, 
has its origin in the music; in the forme 


| fortnight before. 
} excitement of Elgar, 


Elgar’s Symphony for Its First Perform- : 
ance in Boston—A Contrast or Two with 
Mr. Paderewski’s Symphony—Mr, Fied- 
ler’s Luminous and Stirring Performance 
—First Impressions of the Music—Its. 
Dominant Masculinity 


Two new symphonies by living composers | 
Within two weeks must be nearly ‘‘a rec-} 
ord” at the Symphony Concerts. A fort- 
night ago Mr. Fiedler and his men played 
Mr. Paderewski’s Symphony for a first 
hearing anywhere. Yesterday afternoons, 
they undertook Sir Edward Elgar's, for a 
first hearing in Boston. Neither symphony 
came unheralded, but announcement and 

| Summary were so brief as to Mr. Paderew- 
ski’s that its first audience listened to it 
aS a wholly new thing coming moment by 
moment into existence before its ears, 
Elgar’s is only two months old, but since 
the first performances in Manchester and | 
in London, last December, and in New) 

York and Chicago last January, report has | 

| been diligent with it. The Britons, with 

| their devout fidelity to the One distin- 

| Suished English composer in two hundred 

| years of sterility, have duly admonished us 

| tO expect a remarkable and impressive piece. 

| New York and Chicago have been more 
doubtful on both scores.. Prying analysts 
have exercised themselves plentifully upon 
Elgar’s Symphony and the humblest stu- 
dent or the laziest amateur may know 
What to expect of the music and where to 
expect it. The reviewers have been as en- 
ergetic, and their impressions and opinions 
have filled many columns of the newspa- 
pers and the musical journals. As the 
event proved, the way had been too thor- 
Cughly made ready. There was no excite- 
ment in the air as there had been a fort- 
nigt ago, no buzz of eager comment in tha 
intermission. Elgar, after all, was only a 
name on the programme with a reputation 
behind it. Mr. Paderewski had listened 
With his own ears alike to his music and 
to the applause of those that heard it. 
Thus Elgar’s Symphony was no more than 
a new and warm@y discussed piece that 
was to be played for the first time in Bos- 

i ton. There was curiosity and interest, but 

| 2O more than is becoming to such an oc: 

| casion, The applause was hardly such, anda 
the elect ladies of Friday afternoon re- 
celved the new Symphony of yesterday 
much more tepidly than they had that of a | 

The Britons have their 

The remote Bostoni- X 

“nS take him as all in the musical business 

of the day, | | 
The Symphony and the performance as | 

Well deserved a more eager and a heartier | 

reward, It is music of large outline filled 4 

with suggestive or only intricate detail. 

It needs the clearest of exposition and ad- 

justment; and it asks, equally, sustained | 


Py ya ay | 
” ; Poh tay A. : 1 ae 
4 LD AK 
vg? Ty" ; 
wo : : i! : a Tis, sed ‘amt 


usic of 


into music that en 


that hear. 
Symphony, 
hearing. He 


he made clear the musical 
development even when th Ah 
concentrated and tha other most intricate; 
Thus he read” 
luminously, with proportion» 
Hie read it no less 


he set details 
the symphony 


ing mind and hand. 


kept its largenes 


in their place, 


thought and the 
e one was most” 


' 
| 
| 


with imaginative understanding and emo-. 


tional response. 


He gave the scherzo its 


resonant vigor, its abrupt energy. He car-- 


ried higher and higher the austerely pas- 
sionate song of the slow movement, 


was eloquent 


which the symphon 
ing of the melody 


tion that runs 
it together, 
exaltation of 
tory with 


its true, vital, 


Stirred him, and when Mr. 
Self stirred, the better, 
quelin’s maxim to the con 


formance. 
Elgar is leng 


is nowadays: his Symphony r 


minutes: ‘but 


He was no.less 


Which the 
Throughout he 


He 


in the large measures with. 


y begins to the proclaim: ; 
of strength and aspira- 


tf 


through the musie ana binds 


eloquent in the” 


masculine fortitude and Vic | 


revealing voice. 


Symphony ends.. 
seemed to give the music. 
Plainly it: 
Fiedler is him-_ 
in spite of Co-. 
trary, is. hig: per-. 


thy, as the way of composers. 


uns a full fifty 
it seemed yesterday by no. 


means so exhausting to the hearer’s atten- 


tion as did M 
duction, with i 


Of fortitude and aspiration, 


short. It disc] 
the ultimately 


side, music of 
tural aspect. 


nothing unsaid 


| Strumental col 
orchestra 


music of 
this first 
culated musi 
often feeling 
the music has 
tional appeal. 


battle for their ideals. The 


scherzo runs 
vigor and with 
it is 


ordered play. 


feat with which Elgar has seem 


lighted the 


In the fashion 
Bar is fain to exhaust ‘his th 


affords. 
thought and 
movement; 


r. Paderewski'’s. 


The intro-. 


ts proclamation of thé theme 


is relatively. 


osed only the pervading and 


triumphant. idea of the mu" 
Sic. <A first movement, that is not short,» 
ensues, music of conflict on its 


imaginative 


reflection, often, in its struc. 


There is 


there ig 
c-making as well; 
vitalizes the thought 


imaginative cast and emo v 


Melodies do battle as 
follo 


of the day, Ela’ 
emes; to leave, 
, to ply the resources of in-. 
oring that the mod ern Or-) 
plentiful. 
reflection 


in 
cal-. 


\ ‘ ty 
\ 


ae 
ae 
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men 


ing, 
a 


with robust but continent” 
abrupt energy. Throughout’ 


fully masculine music. of the 
seemingly of the jo 


Joy. 


y of strength and of its’ 


Then comes the teehnical 


ingly de- 
Slow-uttered Brit ns. « The: 


Th 


theme of the scherzo.and the theme of the 


handling has a 
of the music. 
is singularly 
music alike in 
tensity. Plaini 


| adagro are identical note fop note, | 
| Scherzo dies; the adagro usés from it 


i 


*) 
4 
m | 
* 
A 


but? 
the ‘change of “fkey, rythm, mood and 


Itogether altered the aspect: 
This slow movement again 
and. gratefully masculine 


its reticence and in its. 


y it is the voice of a n 


ts 
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contemplating in the secret places of mind | Big ar's new symph¢ iy has ~been, per- 
vand heart the ideal that he seeks | formed in New York and some of the 
“and cherishes. The song’ rises in as- | critics argue »because it is eminently 


‘piration and devotion toa serene close. | serious it must therefore be great. The 


_Boston Audience Hears E oars 
— Symphony For The First Time 
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There is pause, and the finale allegro | atement has been made that in Lon- 
returns to the mood in which the symphony don this symphony excited admiration 
hegan. Again, there is contest, but now to and there was not one dissenting voice. 
‘yictory; tne theme of the introduction—the The latter part of the statement is not 
theme as it seems of fortitude and strung true. The critic of the Pail Mall Ga- 
: , | Neelf. Th cle zette heard the symphony a second time 
‘more and more asserts itself. € musiC and he wrote (Dec..21): “It still seems 
passes from” energy to eloquence; eloquence ; ee a8 a finer qualities of sym- H 1] C 
| exaltation; and the final measures are as''| phonic writing, Interesting development iv : 
be meta: and the tent ana Totaanomy. [Oe ueme and concisenest and cles nes all is Crowded for the Sixteenth Rehearsal Given by 
ti Je 'of form. ut there is another reason Roy ae 
began. So much for first impressions, and = Winn inc chs OE he la ahah 
san, : Ry ate nat at which increased familiarity has brought Symphony Orchestra the Atte d | : 
such masculine music, such music that at to light, why much of the music hangs ’ ndance inclu Ing 
its best stirs the emotions and yet makes ae ne eer Se feeling of being over- L 
rect sensual a eal, is rare in our ‘time. engt ly, an hat is the unvital charac. ° 
ar the Sokaon wits wao heard the sym- ter of some of the themes employed. a alge Number of Society Women. 
mbar a hag to Ahab cae oe rhe The composer has, we think, expended 
», CW aA’ tes fhe a vast amount of masterly ingenuity TP i “te ———— -—- 
the world of Pigar’s imagination is plainly over material which, at bottom, is real- Fe vie Pet: fe FOF “oC a a EE 
a world in which there are no women, but ly rather thin and approaching the Mor the sixteenth Symphony rehearsal, 0f what may he ealled the battle of lifé 
Nn Ys d ’ a] commonplace. With the exception of the ‘there was ae f qv} the conflict of the real ¢ 
only a man’s life and a man’s ideals. It is, : a ull house to enjoy conflict of the real and the ideal, the 
hi hony speaks for him UT. Pp Nobilmente’ theme, tthe general char- Elgar’s symphonv gts noatultimate triumph of t] . 
if his symphony speaks oe Ee acter of both first and last movements _  eepnony, given here for the Tie ann) Na <i 1@ soul. 
: seems labored in expression and unin- first time. Willy Hess, the concert- i betes “iit LY 8 in the programme 
’ bt spired. While wishing for a little com- master, was missing owi ee “le pigeon-holing of the themes;as 
Elgar's Symphony es pression, we, however, readily acknowl- family bereaven a ten [twice as mixing as’ ény printed pro- 
, edge the beauty of the slow movement, Se une sment, gramme of the Strauss sort could i 
Pleases Boston Audienée vp geen the closing’ section, which —eeen in the throng were Mrs. Elmer bly be. Awav with promra tiie pay eek 
must undoubtedly rank high as a piece J. Bliss, Mrs. A . “arov Mre | aly ' ta ail 5 os xs 
Another new symphony was on the; of very genuine sdetic. writing.” ] Kawin, tibiae pb ned Astor Carey, Mrs, er _Have we great, potential music? 
Symphony program Saturday night, And the London correspondent of the Henrietta ecera” Gate Hx nol Vaughan, J mi Symphony is very thick-and full 
this time a work by Sir Edward Elgar,| Glasgow Herald wrote: “It cannot be '| Mrs. Winthrop’ “‘Sevacaee I. Gardner, | Of workmanship. It would be possible 
se Bees vente pari gels : 3 said that the symphony proves more | dark gray gown and Par’ ge a | to call it abstruse and didactic and other 
which was tirst perlormed in MancheS-| interesting after several hearings, The 1] with @reanh> amas nee at trimmed | things, but we remember ‘ et 
ter, England, three months ago. There} work js. too inte ana spun out and the om diy Mrs. John Bigelow, Jr.,  wressions of Bra} om er our first im- 
was extraordinary excitement in London treatment of themes, if ingenious Mrs. a Dp Gens yer ethan ph | furs; ana we hold ree CMC an © minor, | 
over this symphony. It had five per-| enough. is scrappy. Hach movement daughter ‘Katherive d i ur FE oote and | Pian’ : ad our peace for the time being. . 
rnles in te yp seen gives one the impression of suspended Wallace Goodrich Milo i i Oi ‘ a? Co gabe agob ey that immediately strike 
mignt it a Boat nT ptu S-! inspiration, It is quite possible that wick, Mrs. Neal] Rantoul » adi Chad- one are the rather conscious introduc-. 
ly, received by a Boston audience; and,} wr. Wood and ithe composer, who con- Mrs. George Shattuck y daughter, tion and the final pages of the o enir 
as usual, the manner of the perform-! guct the next performance of the sym- Cushing. An uck, Mrs. *George movement, the first s i PFE 1a 
ance was partly the reason for the! phony in London, will give a different || idge. Mre Tol Stackpole, Julia Cool- ESPN cag A Re Bice Section’ of scherzo, 
prolonged meee anEee ae, final | complexion to much of the music. Pas: Tectia Appleton ee Ethel OE gh AY cir othe, the concluding move- 
movement. 4 le appiause hg until Chere certainly should be more emo- Roger Wolcott Mr and 90g és, Mrs. et a | Ws 4OUS y, Sir Elgar has worked 
| Eg pana A ne EM mee heb WE tional wildness than Richter reads into Long, Mrs. Ss. Reed Anthons tr ny “% W Over his. sympnoay, i 
Se as . ge ba mY é ee 1 °9 ee , nen Wie . r. sigh 'r ann’s “ . i 
Paderewski symphony had its per- the score. a OO ve Adamowski, Mrs. William Lindsey, Mrs. an Hie cine : ,Perenade for strings in F. 
formanee two weeks before. As Pade- Manon’ 0 Appleton and daughter, Mrs. lean up oi apershe Priliant orchestral. epi- | 
rewski said, these Boston musicians NOISY SYMPHONY NUMBER. Mre 7 amlin, Mrs. William Pp. ray, | e, | he Carnival at Paris,” filled out. 
are extremely fine performers, and Reston AQuter— petri: Mumford “en Week ee es George tle programme. Of the serenade the hu-» 
. ‘ é ? ° ai “yas aA, . VeeKs, iSs e] morous ‘‘molto ‘rivace.’”’ a | 
eeroereS, Sudiences are extremely ‘Eljar's Heavy, Rumbling’ Music Mas nchol, Mrs. Edgar Champlin, Mrs. ‘nant effects, is ‘the most @nigetaliae | 
; ; [< . y ? 1, * “Fus _ 1epar ’ Mrs. B. - Ota s! ‘an’a & - ee . ‘ 
The symphony itself is at times dis-|)Feature of Last Night’s Program. Bates, Alice Bradford, Mrs. Stanley P: rials wry Mel Pst, was given an electric 


‘appointing, at times very impressive. 


Clear expression alternates with indis- 
tinct musing. The first and principal 
theme recurs so often that the whole 
piece migkt be described as a line upon 


The Symphony Orchestra at its concert 
last night played the heavy, rumbling, iM 
portant new symphony in A flat by Elgar: 


Volkmann’s pretty, delicate “Serenade for 


Strings.”’ and Svendsen’s brilliant glittering 


McGormick, in wine-colored broadcloth, 


Mrs. J. M St | 
_ os uv: M4. stevens, Mrs. Geor ‘ad- 
lord and many more. x rge Brad 
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ELGAR’S NEW SYMPHONY | 


Meal By Olin Downes Feb. 2% % 
and Ieaeeer's Symphony, so mightily? 
New. rn y heralded from. England and 
ee BN SR ye played for the first time 
Tune eh erday afternoon at the 16th} Conducted a performance of his new 

nearsal of the Symphony Or- |: “ Symphony in A Flat” at Queen’s Hall 


'chestra in av 
ong nm symphony Hall, psy : 
: “he work was first given at  Man- yesterday. This is the first time that 


Ever Since Its First Produétio 
Enthusiasm Has Grown. mie 


Special Cable to THE NEw York TIMES. 
LONDON, Jan. 2.—Sir Edward’ Blgar 


i spose, nas hung some piece of orchestral fantastics, “The Carniyal | 
, = é f *} 99 
nr ind Sco paggeragg eng that seemingly the chief interest centered, of course, | 
oA core yg nrg is yp Bet 4 Ne a in the ne wsymphony which Mr. Wiedler 
originality. ef expression 'Y weake of || Was fortunate enough to present Avid this 
. early time. It is an interesting, but se! 

a oo lg a ee ge eee dom melodious musical ae . sg 
7? ap Bis a story, but it loses itse in harsh 

sng gg oer tee canemate pie soundings from the brasses and Loo re- 
; quent rumbling of drums. One feels as 
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as they are, have been presented with . tl Pa 
| : the orchestra plays that one Is listening oheaban:. 
acontngtd Tea dene vied of hm erecting to a most important, but certainly most played in fee on Dec. 3 last. It was ¢the composer himself has wielded the 
conducted with almost affectionate care ay! “A Peace OF ee ap fet “night's: pro-| i | tka ‘rae blavyed. aun ee ‘th, In England baton at a presentation of his latest 
bye sorbent , d f gramme, following the symphony, two de) | Weeks, ‘ mes in as many , work, and the occasion carried what 
rt mann’s serenade Or biichtful pieces of .music. - The Serenade} F'oish wey b pe Sw. ee ay 
strings, in F major, was played by the} /8)\4 Pleces «MUSIC. rohatag, ‘novements follow free] ? y be called “the Elgar boom” to 
‘orchestra for the first time in neariy|°™4 the piece of Svenson are both gay.) 7 | cepted canons of av W  SEOOtY Ch@ M0+T 4... zenith 
seventeen years. It had, therefore, ail|U™morous, tuneful, pleasing. after the fashion of’ thee Sie od : ar 
the attractiveness of a novelty. The | COMposer uses setioccc veo the Ever since the production of the sym- 
. ; a pees + es sig 1emes nde ; eae ea Se coml? 
mtg es Of fa mae Pelieht sul, Zhe : redominate throughout. He pi age, pes a few weeks ago the demand for 
Svendsen’s “Carnival at Paris’’ over- ms ee Ease that the work lacks ain resh hearing has srown with every 
[Peer news has Soins : of any kind, yet the) Petformance, and the enthusiasm of the 
the music—that og is borne out by’ a@udiences knows no bounds. + 
Sir Elgar speaks in tones 
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Elgar Symphony First 
: . | 
: Time Here. 
r i | well defined in his + een Pitta ia hn 
re | 4 ‘é ‘vO as 
Tonight 5 Concert for Benefit | Wah the tone parts tenather by vtilizing 
ey melodic phrases in different ways and 
ars ; transferring them through the whole 
of the Pension Fund, scheme. The second and third apk bet 
we ments are practically one, and the rush 
hs of the scherzo and tender melody of 
- the following adagio through to the ma- 
VissHunt’sRecital—Other | fine! of sine ‘theme ‘heard in aimerent 
MissHunt'sRecital—Other | pints or some tose ee 
“The mastery of orchestra effects 
i Events of Interest. shows the composer to be almost aus- 
& 


in 
and able to express them forcefully 1 
*“Paward Elgar’s new symphony, which | his own way. It is a big work; a com 


x sition for those who judge music seri- 
was first produced in Manchester, Eng, | 2° in 
it December, and has been played in! e}jned to flippant and ephemeral scores. 


New York and Chicago, was given its | The ot ( Boggged itt ilar i fed 
i 34. | en 1 , | 
lirst performance here at the Symphony RY ndee a as popular, put its fine qualities 
pated last Friday afternoon and re- are ; too, apparent to be welghe , ar 
. t | criticis jus i 
ated last night. No work of recen 


e 
| _| The. interpretation was alli that could 
‘Years has been more generally COM> | be uYesired. 


mended by English critics, although Volkmann’s serenade for string or- 


é | program number, | 
there has been the usual divergence in chestra, the second prog 


ied as 
consists of four: movements typifie bi 
d ’ arters, and in this minuet, rondo, waltz and march, ne 
eon aa pe ite so | though the latter might be a galop ac 
Sountry approval has not been qui’e ®° | cording to the syncopation. They vo te 
Widespread as it was among the com- | (j4 67 little dance episodes, which dy 
One thi ello is Sir|the orchestra chances ‘to display } 
sposer's fellom, countrymen, , it ts ’ ability in depicting the joyous moods 
Bdward’s first composition in sym-~ | Vr the composer in delicate pele 
: ic f and it runs about | acteristic dance rhythm, The prog 
yphonic form, ciosé.. with Svendsen’s musical earauit, 
winutes. f the | “The Carnival at ¥ Orie. A with 
“The coerce: Wee oe ORO+' JE ee y ay na which received 
yotable events of the musical season | the preceding ones a the matter of 
ad losely upon the “‘first | due, consideration in ith the lighter 
‘and, following so closely up fortissimo passages, W fully pet 
time” of Paderewski’s new syuuiphony | episodes as carefully and skilfully 


“the week previous, one had an excel- forth. 


nt. chance to compare the works of | opera house will be the soloist this 


izant of tlie. 
hia tere in his style, yet cognizi 4 ane 

| - re he present-day orchestra | 
fe thobe rn Pele. 29.19 OF resources of t 


ously and reverently and are not in- 


| 


| 


Berta Morena of the Metropolitan 


€ Englishman and the Polish com- | week. She will sing the aria, ‘‘Ocean, 


poser. Mr Fiedler certainly is providing Thou Mighty Monster,’’ from Weber's 


, . ‘ sé be ith piano, | 
nm novelties on his programs and Oberon,” and three songs Ww in 
Fording opportunities for discussion Wagner’s ‘“‘Traume and Se A ute | 

ind eriticism of works of importance gnd Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Heimlic | 


r” ill be 
| rest. aati forderung. The symphony Ww 
na the best.of it is that he is not perlioz’ ‘‘Fantastic,’’ which Bae, not 
Pesed tO know no particular man or for several years and has not been 
country if the composition possesses played in Boston since Mr We ngar at 
merit sufficiently worthy a trial. ‘conducted it with the New Yor ha 
46 the meaning of. his tone pictures, say- | Piegler will add two other. orc ‘he 
g the symphony.is to be. considered | pymbers, which will be announced later. 
as absolute music. He has supplied no | 
program and so the symbolic signifi- 
ance is left to conjecture. The plan 
nd development suggest the life of a. 
the musical ideas’ being promul-— 
ated: in such forms as to introduce a 


N Symphony Hall Saturday evening the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Max. ied- 
ler, conductor, gave the following pro- 
gram: Klgar, Symphony in A-flat major, 
op. 55—I, Andante nobilmente e sem- 
plice: Allegro; Ul. Allegro molto; ITT. 
Adagio; IV. Lento: Allegro (first time in 
Boston). Volkmann, Serenade for -tring 
orchestra, I major, op. 63. Svendsen, 
“The Carnival at Paris,” Episode for full 
orchestra, op. 9. 

Kigar’s symphony is the best answer 
that could be desired to the question as | 
|to what is required to make a piece of 


MIE Soke a ME TO FY ipetent ba 
\\owit®-ELGAR'S SYMPHONY, Ow) | less “com 


i CE 


jmusic national. In this work there are | 


‘no English tunes; there is no trying | 
‘to build it on a historie foundation of | 
‘any kind; the composer has simply 
founded the symphony upon himself and 
built it out. of his own orchestra’ ex: 
 perlence: the music is the voice of the 
peers Elgar who was heard to speak in | 
the London overture; he builds larger . 
| now, but he is the same arebitect. He js | 
‘an Englishman and a remarkable mu- 
‘sician; therefore the symphony is Eng- 


‘Structure of the first movement, is solid 
;and its outlines are rude; its loud 2 
| choruses from the brass instruments, its 
'voluminous tone from the strings, and 
the uninfluential support from the wood 
wind choirs, mark it as Norman. The ’ 
jthird, >the slow movement, while no ; 
aspiring to the greatest heights of ideal- a 
‘ism and not sounding the profoundest 
‘depths of emotional experience, never- 

| theless recognizes the gentier purposes 
of human life and partakes of the 
| Gothie., 

Many symphonies sound as though - 
they were composed at the piano; much 
of Klgar’s Symphony sounds as though 
it Was composed at the organ. <At the 
beginning of the first movement the 
| gentle stir of the lower Stringed instru- 
ments is like an organist’s pretude; the 
'adagio is full of organ passages 
“nes avowedly according to a churea for- 
) mula, There is little reat orchestr 
| character to the tone coloring; oeca- 
| sionally the oboe or clarinet or flute is 
vheard as a solo voice, but the combina- 


lish and is a remarkable Sympheny. ‘The | 


} 


; 
i 


paride of 
than ‘those heard 


z 


might make ‘poor work of this sym- 
phony; almost any orchestra could make 
the loud brass passages sound well and 
an indifferent wood wind section -would 
not be likely to spoil the performance: 
but. without a violin department of the 
first rank, Elgar’s symphony w»uld not 
_be done justice. At times the s tcond 
violinists are more important than the 
first, and in certain places the vicla 


| players are in the lead. After this 
. music the serenade of Volkinann, played | 


wholly by stringed orchestra, told titrte 
about contrasted effects of the violin 
masses Which had not already been told 
by Elgar. | 
As for pictures of England in the 
Symphony, there seem to be sone de- 
scribing the open air, rural England. ‘The 
scherzo is full of sport, but it is fun 
amid the noise of the town, it is not the | 
play of village folk. In the midst of the | 
scherzo there is a lull in the clatter and | 
the gossip and the wood winds speak as 
expressively as they do anywhere in 
the symphony- ut the noise and bustle 
of the streets is soon heard again, aiid 
Klgar of the London overture asserts 
himself. The scherzo is full of genujne 
humor and is Elgar with his scholarship 


‘flung aside, speaking his ‘own thoughts 
as an everyday man. Crities have 


praised the adagio and they have praised 
the composer’s treatment of the digni-' 
fied main theme whieh is hearé at the 
first and at the last of the work; but 
those parts of the symphony reveal only 
Klgar the self-conscious muucian; the 
scherzo reveals Elgar himscel‘. 

The leading theme, which everyhody 
admits is justly designated by the eain- 
poser as noble, does not sound like 
sudden inspiration; it is so well suited 


¢ to treatment both by stringed instru. 


ments and by brass, that it must have 


rcost the composer much thought in its 
~ invention. Much thought, too, must have 
» ind it heen given to its treatment with refer- 

ence to the climax. of the symphony, 
al | which happily comes: not somewhere in 
the middle but at the very close. This 
theme is the chief unifying prineiple of 


| ti ' the structure; the side walls, as it ¥ cre, 
|"ion of the wood instruments into rich | hi 


| color masses is not much indulged in. 
|| Jt Elgar has no great ingenuity in his | 
+ Management of the wood wind depart 
‘ment of the orchestra, he is a master 
of the Strings. An orchestra with a 


J are built of it and they are so massive 
that the edifice is sure to stand. 5: 
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IN AID OF ITS 


PROGRAMME 
lanoforte 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 
- + . . Tone Poem, “Ein Heldenleben,” Op. 40. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Dr. LUDWIG WULLNER, As 


(a) Der Wanderer 
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Recitation of Wildenbruch’s Poem, ‘“Hexenlied” (Witch’s Song 
by Dr. Lupwic WULLNER, with the accompaniment of Max Schillings 


music for orchestra. 


Accompanist COENRAD v. BOS 


THE PIANO IS A 


*o —--O-- ‘ 


DR. WUELLNER RECITES “THE SONG 
? OF THE WITCH” 
“T Sy CLAS « a Wels br 14 of 
Wildenbruch’s Poem and Schillings’s Mu- 
sic—One More Attempt to Yoke the 
Orchestra and the Speaking Voice—lIts 
Comparative Failure—Mr. Hammerstein 


“The Song of the Witch’’—in Wilden- 
bruch’s narrative poem and _ “Schillings's f 
“musical accompaniment’”—has made more | 
stir in the world than its intrinsic interest | 
and importance warrant. German audien- , 
ces have listened patiently, perhaps ad- | 
miringly, to it; Dr. Wiillner has de- } 
claimed it whenever there was an or-y 
chestra and opportunity; while here in. 
Boston the ambitious Mr. Bispham has | 
urged the Symphony Concerts to put at 
and him on its programme. . Dark rumor | 


has whispered that the poem and the music : 


were unusual and impressive and that the | 
reciter had rich range for his histrionic. | 
gifts. With curiosity thus whetted, and 
with the prestige of Dr. Wiillner to aid, — 
“The Song of the Witch’? was duly per- 
formed at the concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra last night for its Pension Fund, 
The poem, which has no very obvious dis- 
tinction in the original German—and still 
1éss in the English translation that accom- 
panied it in the programme-—is half versi- 
fied Byronic romance and half the thick 
and fleshly mysticism that often exercises 
the German imagination. An old monk, 
who has dwelt fifty years in his priory in 


exemplary odor of sanctity, lies on), 


his death bed. Out of his cell to the as- 
tounded @ars of his praying brothers rises 
‘song of the joys and passions of earthly 
love. They speed to his pallet to exorcise 
ie évil spirit. The dying Medardus stays 
em, finds voice, and tells his tale: how 


asa young priest he had gone to shrive a 
“condemned witch; how her beauty—for she 
‘was young and fair—had stirred him and 
how her. passion for life—for life was sweet 

1er—had warmed him. She had entreated 


5 
”* t 


voice. In the pitch and the adjustment of |O Yip NY ONCERT = 
his tones, especially when they were to bitin * MViNs Se (amie 
into the music or when it closely accom- | FOR PENSION F 
panied them, Dr. Wiillner was indeed artful: ines - | fa, 
and adroit, but often he could, and did, go Dr, Wueliner Recites Wildenbruch’s 
his way independently. His declamation of =) ‘a ; os 

the poem, too, was curiously dis inting. 4 oem, “The pbk Be: 

In the songs that preceded it+Schubert’s renata By PHILIP HALE... : re 
‘Der Wanderer,” “‘Der Doppelgiinger” and | 4 
“irl-King,”’ and Strauss’s “‘C&cilie’’—he had | Fiedler, conductor, @aWe a moncert tn 


sung in his peculiar musical speech with aid of its pension fund, last night, in 
delineative power, with eloquence of Pas Symphony Hall. The program was as 
sion, with commanding and absorbing im- | follows: Strauss’ tone poem, ‘‘Ein Hel- 
partment of mood and emotion. In ‘‘The 'denleben’’; Schubert, “Der Wanderer,” 
song of the Witch” he was only the ac- ‘Der Doppelgaenger,” “Erlkoenig,”’ 
complished actor, the practised master of sung by Dr, Wuellner, with piano ac- 
fiction, mindful of rhythm, potent and Companiment played by Coenrad Vy. 
vivid now and then of tone or accent, in BOS; a recitation by Dr. Wuellner of 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra r. 


actually accompany the _ declaimer, 


CHICKERING 


him, cajoled him, told him of her weird and | 
wondrous love song, almost persuaded him 
to flee with her to life and love and soll- 
tude in the forest. A staying hand and a 
eondemning voice out of the darkness had 
withheld him. Next day the witch was 
burned, and as the monk held the crucifix | 
before her, she had raised her song. Ho | 
had fled, but through all his Hfe it had | 


haunted him. He hears it now; it calls § 
‘and calls him: he goes to her; for she was 


the innocent, and he the guilty. Medardus 
dies. His brethren judge not, but pray. 


The “musical accompaniment” that Max | 
Schillings has written for the tale — ; 
the verses is no more than _ incidenta 


music.* It begins in comparatively few 


measures of preluding. It ends in as brie 


Tif ‘nere, 
an orchestral enilogue. Here and pa ' 
narra: @ 


when the declaimer pauses in the 


tive, the orchestra would enforce the mood & 


oe 
ATL 


of the verse, the suggestion of the inst 


or the passion of the spoken word. Rarely | 


. Hha 
.% Lil's 


it seeks to speak the emotions ©: 


prisingly seldom, too, does the ge 
then,. oftenest, to carry the magical by 
of the witch. Wildenbruch sprinkles b 
with descriptive adjectives. It must sf 
“sad,” “sweet,” “weird,” of distant lane, 
of haunting passion, of whatever set 
cessities of the poem ask, The voice . 
the reciter emphasizes the adjectives a 
the poet, and the poor composer must a 
a, melody to match and even surpass ie . 
Schillings has invention and imagination 
but clearly they stirred not at the cal : 
Wildenbruch’s verse. The f§nglish — 
and the first violoncello sing the ibe 
the witch; it comes, it goes, it is grouse 
into sundry orchestral continuations; oa 
nowhere does it touch, much less haunt, 


: weh's F 
the imagination. Retter Wildenbruc’ | 


It is 


adjectives than Schillings’s tones. wll 


possible to believe the words; in the 
is neither fascination nor power. 

Throughout the listener heard Paracas 
for they were engrossing in Dr. W" wort 
declamation; he barely heard the hae 
and then only as the merest inc 


verses, 


f | 


stirred and jsympathetic listener. Sure 


genious in climax, but persistently reticent 
and discreet, The impression was of ad- 
mirable contrivance and _ skilled artistry, 
rather than of any unusual means, power 
and individuality. Ina word, Dr. Wiillner .< 


Wildenbruch’s poem, “Das Hexenlied” 
(“The Witch’s Song’’), with the accom- 
paniment of Max Schillings’ music for 
‘Orchestra. There was a large and deep- 
ly interested audience. : 
Strauss’ tone poem, “A Hero’s Life,” 


res toe ued speech of music. He 18 twas played recently in a Symphony con- 


an actor in musical tones rather than in 


spoken words. 

After all, an orchestra is an orchestra, 
and a speaking voice isa speaking voice, 
and never the twain shal] meet, unless 
in some rare exception and achievement 
like the dialogue of the old peasants to 
Bizet’s music in “L’/Arlésienne.” What 
Richard Strauss has hardly done in his 
music to “Enoch Arden’—and that too 


cert, and it is unnecessary to discuss 
again at length the charactér of the 
work. As before, however, the first SeC. 
,tion, the love music, and the finale 
seemed the most beautiful and the most 
impressive portions of the tone poem, 
~The section in which the hero is mocked 
by his foes is amusing, but the battle 
scene, in spite of the din, last night 
seemed inherently tame, and the weak- 


for plano—Schillings could not do in his Fest part. The performance was loudly 


accompaniment to “The Song of the 
Witch.” He has Written his prelude, his 
postlude and his interludes and in them 
his musie has passing interest and sig- 
nificance; but when he would blend the 
declaimer’s voice with the commenting 
and enhancing orchestra, he fails, albeit 
With Dr. Wiillner’s sensitive and prac- 
tised tones to aid him. He has written 
incidental music and not the ideal ‘‘melo- 
drame"” that is half spoken and half 
Orchestral tone. Only Bizet has done 
that . As Dr. Wiillner was best by him- 
“eit In his songs, so was the orchestra 
Hest by itself in Strauss’s “A Hero’s 
Life.’ Of the music enough has already 
been said this winter in this place. The 
performance, with that of “Zarathustra,” 
iS the most puissant and masterful, the 
* commanding and compelling of all 
“Pr. Fiedler’s conducting here. It was 
£00d last night to see a large audience 
engrossed by the Substance of Strauss’s 
music, thrilled by its power, and alert to 
Nag change in its matter and manner. 
mai and Speaks irresistibly, to a 
“er and wider public that better and 
Srasps its weight of Substance 
> Yields to its delinea- 
2 sa ae emotional power. It was as 
conducts aie it reward Orchestra and 
bh esitaicetne a performance that neither 
ties—nor fageed 6s et pra a 
sine emands for 
nt and varied intensity. 


a. T. Bis 


most 


applauded. 

Dr. Wuellner again interpreted the 
songs Of Schubert in his intensely dra- 
matic manner, and was obliged to add 
sStrauss’ ‘‘Caecilie’”’ in response to the 
enthusiastic applause. 

“The Witch‘’s Song,” by the late 
Ernst von Wildenbruch, was recited for 
the first time in Boston with Schilling’s 
music, Recitation with music, whether 
the latter be for piano or orchestra, 
whether the declamation be in conven- 


,tional form or the cantillation that for 


‘a time engrossed Mr. Ffrangcon- Davies, 


is an inferior species of dramatic enter- 


tainment. If the music is dramatic and 


accompanying, then the attention {s 
easily diverted from the reciter. If the 
music is less in evidence, it is prac- 
tically unheard in the endeavor to listen 
to the human voice, In either case the 


|reciter or the composer suffers, as long 
; as the music is. heard with the recita- 


tion. Yet music may serve in supplying} 


the poetically dramatic or contemplative 
thought after the speaker ig through. 
Schillings has heen discreet in his 
treatment of the orchestra and has re-/ 
spected the reciter. Richard Strauss in| 
his piano music for “Enoch Arden” also 
has regard for the elocutionist, but his _ 
musical illustration an@_.. italicization 
have more character, ‘There are a few 
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‘burst of la | 
‘fearing the young woman’s -kisses, re- 
fuses to confess her; ‘but as a whole 
the poem, which is itself melodramatic, 
does not gain in effect by the musical 
commentary. 

In reciting to music, the elocutionist 
must consider to a certain degree the 
tonality and the harmonic construction 
or there may easily be a disturbing 
variance between the spoken tones and 
the music. Dr. Wuellner, an’ actor in 
song, avoided pitfalls, and by his 
marked individuality put the music in 
the background so effectually that it 
seemed of little moment. His perform- 
ance was interesting, but he is more ef- 
fective when he is dr@&matic in song 
after his own and striking manner, The 
hearer could not refrain from wishing 
that either he would sing this witch’s 
song, ‘‘so weird, so sad and so sweet,” 
or that Schillings had been more suc- 
cessful in imagining the song for the 
orchestra. The song haunted the monk 
for 50 years. Schillings’ melody was for- 
gotten as soon as it was heard. 


Herat. Pension Fund Concert, MMs 


ak 1%: 
Tonight brings the second of the Wey 
efit concerts. which the Symphony 
chestra gives each season fn aid of its 
pension fund. The program should be 
of much interest to all lovers of music, 
for it presents Max Schilltngs’ musical 
setting of Ernst Wildenbruch’s ‘“Hex- 
enlied.” Dr. Ludwig Wuellner will re- 
cite the poem. | 


Schillings’ work as a composer is not 
unknown here, for his music has ap- 
peared often on Symphony programs. 
He is one of the most brilliant of the 
younger school of German composers 
and is now conductor of the opera in 
Stuttgart, where he succeeded Karl 
Pohlig, the present conductor of the 
Philadelphia orchestra, He has under- 
taken to treat Wildenbruch’s poem for 
orchestra much after the same fashion 
as Richard Strauss treated Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden” for piano. In. other 
words, he seeks with music to establish 
the moods. of the poem and jnterpret the 
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t on at =) ' the monk, 


j ner’s reading of the poem, for he is no 


‘achievements of the season. The ‘‘Hel- 


The poem is a highly colored dra- 
matic work, romantic in character. It 
relates the dying confessien of an aged 
monk, who tells how when a youth he 
had been sent to confess a young witch 
condemned to death by fire and how he 
refused her plea of mercy and rescue. 
Since that time he had spent his whole 
life in repentance and in devotion to 
the memory of the girl whom he be- 
lieved to be innocent. Ever present 
with him had been the song that she 
had sung to him—‘*The Witch’s Song’’— 
which gives the title to the poem. 

Much may be expected of Dr. Wuell- 


’ [“m ‘ oS 
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‘less noted as a reader than he is as a 
‘singer of songs, and before he made 
music his specialty he was one of the 
leading actors of Germany. He will 
also sing with piano three Schubert 
songs, “‘Der Wanderer,” “Der Doppel- 
gaenger”’ and ‘“‘Erlkoenig.” 


In response to many requests from 
patrons of the Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Fiedler has placed on the program 
Richard Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben,”’ 


| which was played at the seventh con- 


cert and was one of the most brilliant 


denleben’”’ will be the first on the pro- 
gram, then will come the songs, and 
finally the ‘‘Hexenlied.’’ The concert 
will begin promptly at 8 o’clock. 


SECOND PENSION 
-FUND CONCERT 
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opal fet. 27, iY 
Tomorrow night brings the second /of 
the benefit concerts which the Sym- 


phony Orchestra gives each season in 
aid of its pension fund. The prograin 
which has been arranged, while of 
rather serious nature, is one which 
should be of utmost interest to all lov- 
ers of music, especially as it presents 
one of the most important novelties 0! 
the season—Max Schillings’ musical 
setting of Ernst von Wildenbruch's 
‘‘Hexenlied,’’ with Dr. Ludwig Wuellner 
as the reciter of the poem. Sad 
_ Much may be expected of Dr. Wuell- 
iner’s reading of the poem for he is io 


emotions displayed therein. The poem, less noted as a reader than as a singer 
with its music, has been given in this| Of songs, and before he made music his 


country several times by Dr, Wuellner 
with great success, 


Ernst von Wildenbruch, the author of 


“specialty he was one of the leadins 
actors of Germany. He will also sins 


with piano three Schubert songs—'Der 
Wanderer,’” ‘Der Doppelgaenger,”’ and 


the poem, died at the age of 63 last ‘“Erlkoenig.’’ 


January at Berlin. He was regarded 
as one of the chief contemporary Ger- 


In response to many requests front 
patrons of the orchestra Mr. Fiedle! 


_ has placed on the program. Richard 
PutaBe opinion, he was held to be the Strauss's “Win Heldenleben,” which 


was played at the seventh concert and 


greatest of modern German dramatists!-was one of the most brilliant achieve- 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1908-Og. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetorn 


—_ 


XVII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme 


BERLIOZ, F } 
gan a MEIC SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C major, op. 


I. DREAMS, PAss 3 
. AREAMDS, “SIONS, Largo: Alleg aot 
sionato assai. ’ & egrTro agitato 4 appas- 


Il. A BALL. Waltz: Alleo 
1 BALL. Bs egro non troppo. 
ty 3 ep IN THE FIELDS Adawion,” © 
+ MARCH TO THE SCAFFOLD. Alle 
E . Es D, gretto non 
V. DREAM OF A SABBAT. Larghetto; Allegro. ee 


ene 


WEBER S 
ER, SCENE AND ARIA, “Ocean! Thou Mighty 
Monster,’’ from ‘Oberon,”’ (Act IIT, No. 13.) 


SCHUBERT, ENTR’ACTE, No. 2, 
to the romantic Dram 
Cyprus.”’ 


in B flat major, from the music 
a, Rosamunde, Princess of 


SONGS with PIANOFORTER. 
‘‘Dreams.”’ 
‘*Pains.”’ 


a) WAGNER. 
6) WAGNER, 


C 
) RICHARD STRAUSS, “Secret Invitation,” op. 27, No. 3. 


ee. 


Soloist: 


Wildenbruch was an offspring of the ments of the season. 
house of Hohenzollern, His great-grand- FEE Re eee 
father was Prince Louis Ferdinand of 

Prussia, who was killed in the battle of 

Sallfeld in 1806.4 He left two children 

whose mother was the daughter of a 

shopkeeper. These children were after- 

wards adopted by Prince Louis’ sister 

and. later enobled by King Frederick 

William III. One of them became known 


Mme. BERTA MORENA. 
Of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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BERTA MORENA 
OF THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA MOUSE 
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RCHESTRA 


SYMPHONY 0 
The Limitation of Time That Hampered 
Mr. Fiedler in His Programme—The 
Changed, and Now Established, Policy 
with “Soloists,” and the Results That 
Have Justified It—The Personal Charm 
of Miss Morena—The Qualities of Her 
Singing—An Air of Weber That Has 
Aged and Songs by Wagner and Strauss 
—Mrs, Hall’s Concert of Woollett’s Music 


LACS, Wiel. “&, §96 
Symphony Concert / / 


A symphony and a Singer virtually di- 


vided the Symphony Concert of yesterday : 


afternoon and gave its programme a pecu- 


for an intermission—that rule and custom 
impose upon the concerts. The symphony 
happened to be Berlioz’s “Fantastic Sym- 
phony,”’ five movements and fifty minutes 


mission, and thus Mr. Fiedler had only half 
an hour for the rest of the concert. The 
singer, Miss Morena of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, must needs sing twice, and 
have breathing time between her pieces. 
Accordingly Mr. Fiedler slipped the longest 
intermezzo from Schubert’s music to ‘‘Rosa- 
munde”’ between the air from “Oberon” and 
the songs of Waener and Strauss that Miss 
Morena sang, Thus the concert ended—or 
rather stopped—with Strauss’s ‘‘Heimliche 
Aufforderung,” music that vanishes into the 


thin air of voluptuous ecstasy. Mr. Fiedler | 
is singularly skilful in the designing of his | 


programmes, and whenever the arbitrary 


limit of time has not hampered him, they | 
have had scope, contrast, and proportion. | 
He knew, quite as well as any of his listen- | 


ers, that an overture—‘‘g brilliant Overture” | + - 
as the phrase goes—would have becomingly | tinguished singers, and the flocking virtudsi 
ended the concert: but to put it on the pro- | 4re as regular as the birds of autumn. 


5ramme would have kept the audience in its 


one wishes to see the Symphony Concert 
attain the heavenly lengths that audiences 
endure cheerfully in English or in German 
“ies, Yet to listen to music for two hours 
when the programme is duly diversified, and 
when there js: a quarter of an hour, as it 
Often Is, of Intermission, lays no great strain 
Upon the attention and the finer receptive 
qualities of an audience. The geason 
through, the public of the concerts has been 
Praising Mr, Fiedler’s programmes. Yet 
that same public accepts the custom thar 
limits him to an hour and a half, or a little 
more, and constrains him to such an abnor- 
mal arrangement as that of yesterday, or 
Such a@ misshapen list as that for next week 


Mpeg lengthy symphony and a concerto | 
ion Violoncello wil] make the programme. | 
Mr. Fiedler, as his programme-making | 
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“Moreover, as some cynics of the clubs 8 


the limitation to an hour and a half really 


' originated in the desire of one of the earlier | 


conductors to be home early. ae 

Miss Morena, the last of the singers ‘at 
the concerts this season, once more justi- 
fled the restriction of ‘“‘soloists’” to art'sts . 


of rank. Under it there are fewer singers. 
and virtuosi than there used to be, but. 
when they do come, they come to eager. 
curiosity and appreciative interest. When 
some violinist was momentarily lifted from 


the ranks of the orchestra to be the “‘so- 


loist’”” of the day, when some mediocre 


pianist made his way through a concerto, 
when some singer sang as the orchestra 
would never be permitted to play, they came. 
and went oftenest as so much routine. The 


audience took them for granted or resigned 


itself to the tedium of their performances. 
It was time to raise the standard of ‘the 


liar cast. Mr. Fiedler, and rightly, loves ; %SS'sting artists” to that of the orchestra 


not the limit of ninety minutes—less ten , 


Which in theory they were assisting. The 
Symphony Orchestra is a band of the first 
rank and its conductor makes its” pro-: 
srammes accordingly. Its “soloists” should 
be chosen by like principle and’ standards. 


ong. Ten minutes more fell to the inter- | 27d the coming of each, from the merit and 


the individuality of the singer or the virtu- 
oso, should be a little event in its kind. 
Moreover, the public of the concerts was 
becoming too sophisticated, ~ too familiar 
with eminent singers and distinguished 
pianists and violinists to care for the tank 
and file. The chauge of policy with the 
“soloists” has now continued for nearly 
three seasons, and it has justified itself at 
every turn. It has raised the standard of 
the concerts until no series in the country 
matches them in the quality of the “assist. 
ance’’ as well as in the quality of the or-* 
chestra. The mutterings of the neglected 
have died away; and the audienres come 
more eagerly to the soloists because they 
are at once fewer and more notable. So 
long as the two opera houses flourish in- 
New York there will be no lack of: dis-— 


Miss Morena, hatless and gloveless, all in 


seats for an hour and three-quarters. No | black velvet a little relieved by silver and 


, by the gleaming white of her Own throat 


and arms, looked as though she had stepped 
out of a portrait by Lenbach, from whom 
indeed she learned much of the artistry of | 
costume and pose that distinguished her | 
when she impersonated Sieglinde in “Die 
Walkiire’’ at the Boston Theatre. Then she 
was a figure of beauty that kindled and 
held the imagination, and yesterday in her 
Own person she was comely and, as the 
French say, troubling, in a beauty that 
has the clearness and the firmness of the 
north and yet something of the warmth and 
richness of the south. Her voice, too, was 
warmer and fuller, more capable of sus- 
tained tone and of varied anda deeper. ex- 
bression than it was a year ago. Then she 
struggled with depression of body and mind. 
Now she has regained spirit, Strength and 
elasticity, and this new vitality told in her 





“Thou Mighty Monster,” from ‘Weber's. 
<“Oberon”’ because it is a conventional show- 
‘piece of German and many other concert 
“rooms. Conventional it certainly is in its. 
‘alternation of fast and slow, broad and 
‘fiery, contemplative and impassioned pas- 
sages. Its form is hidebound and in these 
days of ‘‘fee lyric declamation’”’ tends to be- 
come more’ ahd more antiquated. Usually, 
however, Weber has contrived to fiil this 
form with music that compasses mood, that | 
speaks with genuine and stirring emotional | 
“speech and dramatizing accent. His powers | 
were failing when he wrote ‘‘Oberon,’’ and 
this air of the ocean put side by side with 
Agatha’s rhapsody in her chamber in ‘Der | 
Freischtitz’—a piece as conventional of | 
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-form—is clear and curious proof of this || 


dwindling in imagination and fire. The | 
music from ‘‘Oberon’’ brings no picture of | 
Huon’s storm-tossed ship, and bears little 

to the hearer of the swift and changeful 

emotions of his gazing and fearful mis- 

tres. It begins and it ends as a show-piece 
and by so much served to disclose Miss 

Morena’s skill in the art of song, her tech- 

nical surety and the warmth and the 

beauty of her tones. At their highest, they 

are perhaps a little shrill, and now and 

then she reached for a note, but some of 
the intervals in this air of Ocean are reck- 

less and exacting enough to be modern. 

In the three songs that ended the con- 
cert—Waegner’s “Triiume”’ and “Schmerzen 
and Richard Strauss’s ‘“Heimliche Auffor- 
derung”—Miss Morena discloses finer and 
more individual qualities of imagination and 
expression. ‘‘Triume”’’ may pass for the 
“study” for “Tristan’’ that the commenta- 
tors and even Wagner himself called it. 
“He cherished it, however, none the less, 


and “how after fifty years and when the - 


Music of “Tristan’’ is much the mome fa- 
“miliar, it remains a truly beautiful expres- 
Sion of intense and rapturous longing. Its 
very reticence makes the intensity the more 
interesting. Writing for the stage, he 
| rightly took thought of his audience, would 
“have his music tell. ‘‘Triume’’ he wrote 
‘rather for himself and for the woman 
whose verses suggested it; and thus he 
made it intimate music. Yet the operatic 
note in it will not down, and it was the 
distinction of Miss Morena’s singing that 
expressed the qualities that are thus min- 
‘gled_in it. She lent it the intensity of the 
dramatizing and the eloquent singer: and 
underneath quivered the ferfor of an inti- 
»mate and jossessing desire. The music is 
,all.seriousness and of like seriousness were 
‘Miss Morena’s lover. They can sing in 
Munich after all. | 
\“Sehmerzer” may pass. It is not espe- 
cially characteristic’ of Wagner, and Miss 
' Morena’s Singing of it was not particularly 
Individual.” It was the work of an ac- 


scomplished and understanding singer, but | 


hardly ‘more. Then came Strauss’s ‘Se- 
-remotic song that makes one of the group 
| with the more familiar “Cucilie’. and the 
| Tess ‘familiar “‘Mrgan,’’ The song in its 

t- is Ovidian, and in the music, Strauss 


: 
| 


| 
| 
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) no less a song of 

J ce » ae mate passion, The 
picture, with which it begins, of the feast, 
of the passing goblet, of the lover and his 
mistress pledging each other with their 
eyes might have come straight out of 
Ovid’s ‘‘Amores.’’ Then the SOng strikes 
the more modern, intimate, persona] note, 
of erotic image and rapture. And Strauss 
has filled. the music first with curious 
echoes of the feast bearing seemingly the 
passion of the pair and then with imi- 
tated longing and excited voluptuous «cs- 
tacy. Miss Morena’s singing of the song 
glorified. She stripped it of its muddy ves. 
ture of neurolic decay; she lifted jt to 
exalted passion; she transformed it to 
rhapsodic longing. What Strauss has done 
with his orchestra at the end of “Salome” 
and of ‘Electra,’ the singer, with the 
qualities of her tones did for this, his song 
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Miss Berta Morena Fails to Im- 
press in Appearance on 
Saturday Night. 


Saturday night’s Symphony 
closed with a song with piano accom- 
paniment. That was enough to make 
the concert memorable. Miss’ Berta 
Morena, one of the dramatic sopranos 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, who 
sang at the Boston Theater last April, 
in ‘“‘Die Walkuere,’’ was the soloist, 
and half the orchestra departed betor' 
she began the final group of songs. This 
purely lyric ending of a Symphony con-— 
cert was rather new to Boston. It cer-— 
tainly was not effective. 

However, it was deemed best that 

- . . — sl, 1c. 
Miss Morena should sing with oreh 
tra as early in the evening as possible. 
The number chosen was Rezia’s aria, 

“Ocean, thou mighty monster, trom 
Weber’s “Oberon.’’ Miss Morena sang 
in German. | 

It was recalled in the program that 
the original Rezia. Mrs, Joseph W “at 
came to Boston from London back | 
the ‘thirties. Weber had_ written ths! 
she sang ‘‘superbly’”’ in “Oberon. Mi s 
Morena, on the contrary, made pi 
moderate impression Saturday nig". 
The applause was mostly courteous. al 
sang much better here last year. Ph 
songs that ended the program wer. 
Wagner’s ‘Dreams’ and “Pains ali 
Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Secret Invitation. tee 

The principal-feature of the Pitan. 
was the performance of Berlioz Ss heh 
tastic Symphony.” This number, las 


concert 


te: | ing about an hour, was played with the 
“eret Innovation,” the strangely arotic and | 


utmost success. Equally impressive hada 
the performance of the tuneful Ss a 
intermezzo from the music Schubert 


' wrote for the production of ‘Rosamund, 


Princess of Cyprus.”’ 
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(] Orchestra Revives Berlioz's Fantas-| nq there was. something superb. = 
tic “Episode in an Artist’s Life.” — meth 
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The 17th concert of the Boston Sym- | Man Who Laughs” and ‘9%.” 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler conductor, 
took place last night in Symphony Hall. 
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theatre, mode of life in the early thirties, 
the bombast, the fanfaronade, the 
| “panache.’” Victor Hugo never outlived 
those years; witness scenes in “The 
Berlioz 
at last become virgilian in expression; 


witness his ‘‘Troyens,.” Imagine Byron 


Miss Berta Morena of the Munich and| #¢ the end waiting after the manner of 


Metropolitan Opera houses sang for the 
first time at a Symphony concert in 


Boston. The program was as follows: 


Fantastic symphony 

“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster’”’ 

Entr’ acte in B flat major from ‘‘Rosa- 
munde’’ 

Songs with piano Wagner 

“Dreams” and ‘“Pains’’; Strauss’ ‘Secret 

Invitation,’’ : 

Such an arrangement of program is 
not customary in this country, but in 
Symphony concerts given in Dresden 
and Berlin it is not unusual for a 
Singer to end the program with a group 
of songs, or for a pianist to end with a 
group of pieces. The symemtry of a 
program’ demands an orchestral compo- 
| sition as a closing number. 

The “Fantastic” symphony was last 
'played here by the New York Sym- 
'phony orchestra, led by Mr. Wein- 
|gartner, three years ago. That per- 

'formance was one of extraordinary 
brilliance. The one of last night did' 
not efface it. The “Dream of a Sab- 
bat” last evening lacked dramatic, 
demoniacal continuity. 


The opening, 


Weingartner’s imaginative reading, as 


Schubert{| of the 


Wordsworth, forgetting his Corsair, his 
Lara and his Don Juan in joyful recog- 
nition of the virtues in a pious pedler. 

Berlioz is still a heroic figure. His 
latest biographers may pile fact on 
fact: They cannot turn the composer 
‘Fantastic’? symphony, ‘The 
Damnation of Faust,” and the “Dead 
March for Hamlet” into a smug buor- 
geois. The legendary Berlioz-will move 
and thril generations to come, 

Mme. Morena was heard here in 
“The Valkyrie” as Sieglinde last 
April. Her voice has lost in quality 
during the year, and her control of 
it is not so sure. Singing in eoncert 
Shows faults in technic and in style 
that in opera were hidden or passed 
Over. She chose for her aria the once 
sreatly admired “Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster,’’ with its hiccoughing finale. 
In it she displayed neihter dramatic 
breadth nor lyric grace. Mr, Fiedler | 
accompanied the songs. Mey | 


measures were efféctive, although Mr. ‘ f E F |}. M | f , NA 


though he were summoning witches 
from the four quarters of the earth to 

meet foul creatures of the air and 

fiends from hell, still haunts the mem-} 
ory. So, too, was Mr. Weingartner’s 

| conception of the “March to the Scat-*! 
'fold,” a marvellous nightmare with 

its headlong rush, its spectral chat- 

tering bassoons, its wild fanfares. 

Nevertheless, there were many fine 
Points in Mr, Fiedler’s reading; there 

was poetic feeling in' the first move- 

ment; the “Ball Scene” seemed less 

hackneyed than on previous occasions 
and the “Scene in the Fields’? had true 
Pastoral atmosphere. 


. 


Bete. Gee, “Wrelur by ‘ao 

Berta Morena of the Metropolitan Opera 
House will be the soloist at the next 
Symphony concert on next Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. Mme. Morena 
was a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
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>. Company during ity engagement in Boston 


last Spring. She recently returned to 


This music now nearly , >| lem « , EPG 
44 ¥ y 80 years old, is‘ America and linmmediateiy took her 
sull wonderful in its imaginative force, *S the principai singer of the farpee ae 


in its romantic spirit. It {s true that cer. Matic roles in 


German opera. She will 


tain pages mow eden, old-fashioned. but sing the Aria “Ocean, Thou Mighty Mons- 


the vitality of the main. body is unim- 


paired. The wonder is that Berlioz with pr 


ter,’’ from Weber’s “Oberon,” and t 
With piano: Wagner's Trawine 
Sschmerzen,”’ and Richard Strauss’s 


his scanty education was able to write ‘“Heimliche Aufforderung.”’ 


the Symphony, to express his passionate, 


The symphony will be Berlioz’s “Fan- 


tumultuous thought in musical speech, ;tastic,””’ which has not been heard at the 


| in an orchestral language that impr | 
| and compels admiration even in the are 
hes Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy and Loeffler, 
| Posts wrote the symphony in a high- r 
c ‘ung, hotly romantic period. Roman-™ 
ihn was in the air. Much that seems | | 
‘antastic to us, living in a commercial 
rt material period, was natural then. 
: Raia a8 natural to be extravagant in 
psi » theories, speech, manner of life, 
©Ss, as it was to breathe, They that 


Symphony concerts for several years 4 
n fact has not been Played "ys Boethi 


since Weingartner cond ; 
New York W ith 


igo... Mr. Fie 
‘hestral numbers w 
ater, | 
OR SALE — One : Symphony Season Re- 
hearsal; also one Concert, Ticket, re- 
maining 12 concerts to May, 1909; most. eostly 
and choice location; central floor. Addrezs 
H.O.0., Boston Transcript. Tt(A): &30 
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ConcertbyMmeNordica--Grand 
Opera by Commonwealth Club. 


Various Recitals of the 
Week —Gossip. 
Gke le —— Pal. 7: Yo 


Mme Berta Morena of the Metropati- 
tan opera house in New York was -the 
soloist at this week’s Symphony rehear- 
sal and concert, singing with the or-| 


—- 


| chestra the great scena and aria from | 


Weber’s opera, “Oberon,’”’ ‘‘Ocean! thou 
mighty monster,’’ which was last sung 
at.these concerts Dec 21, 1901, by Pauline 


Cramer. 
Mme Morena sang also, to a piano 


accompaniment by Herr Max Fiedler, 
Wagner’s—two songs, “Dreams” and 
‘‘Pains,’’ and Richard Strauss’ ‘Secret 
Invitation.” The Wagner lieder have 
been. sung in Boston by Lilli Lehmann, 
Emma Juch and Marie Brema; the 
Strauss song by the composer's wife. 


| So none of Mme Morena’s numbers were | 
Lengua for the first time, though all of | 


them were so unusual as to come to 
/most of the audience as practically new. 
| It cannot be said that ‘the singer 
‘tipped her hearers over. Her wonder- 
ful voiee, wonderful in range and 
cuality, received its meed of acknowl- 
-edgement; but the lack of shading, the 
lack of dramatic attack, the singers 
‘apparent mental dryness—which belied 
‘the hope held forth by her personal ap- 
'pearance—left her hearers compara- 
| tivety cold. 

| The Strauss song was wonderful in 
a subtle way; the singer appreciated all 
the passionate beauty of the music and 


earriéd to the*aching-loneliness of ae 


was unfortunate that the exigencies of 
not have put 
number at the. last Be 


this was the most tremendous of all 


final line the longing of the poem. 
program-building could 
the “Oberon” 
her group instead of at the first, 


four of her numbers. 


She sang it as well as it can be sung 
‘in goncert, breaking in without the aid 
‘ef the dramatic action that should lead 
| And always Mr 
‘Fiedler seemed tc be at too slow a 
her; the sustained melodies 
of Weber's aria were justified only at 
the tremendous phrases of the ending. 
Mme Morena’s was an artistic rather 


to this as a climax. 


tempo for 


than a popular success, 
‘The orchestra began the concert wit 
the ‘great Berlioz symphony, 


‘loved melody,” | 


pty 


alled the ‘“Fantastic’’—so disconnected. 
ines nti Eerepetitional, that it hardly | : . 
am notes to say that-it | inative fabrics and for tonal coloring 

| n of the opium dreams 
of a young musician of morbid sensi- 


a ‘ 
| and ardent imagination. The ‘‘be- 
Beit: hich’ haunts the whole ! 


» 


ie relations, the vague dreains ot 
‘scenery, 1 rif 1 the goatherds 

att shh Meg h OE ' ap | de strains. 

Wal Y rE a ng Se ore 
MELOC ' @StOmMmsnin con- 
rgainst a. mock ng chant cf 
a devilish dance of strings, 


tik 
sea 


t 
,. 


the frightful ‘‘march to the scaffold,” 


which nevertheless holds the hearer to 
absolute belief—one follows another like 
the changes of a nightmare. ‘ 

Mr Fiedler’s reading was both broad 
and warm; it was by no means what 
Mr Gericke gave us, and as far as 
memory goes, it was more compelling, 
more moving. The terrible fourth 
movement, contrasted strongly with the | 
ball scene, which was. forcedly light, | 
was but the preparation for the howl- | 
ing, exploding welter of the climax. | 
Altogether, the performance was one | 
of the @vents that hardly count among | 
one’s pleasures, but which neverthe- 
less one was glad to have experienced. | 

The program for this week’s concert | 
will include the first performance itere | 
of Bruckne’s eighth symphony ana, 
Gradener’s concerto for violoncello. ‘Tha | 
soloist will be Mr Heinrich Warnke. | 


Miss Morena and Berlioz’s “Fantastic 
Symphony” for the Symphony Concerts 
—A Novel Programme, with Dr. Wuell- 
ner for the Pension Fund—Mrs. Hunts 
and Mrs. Hall’s Concerts 


AAW, | —— + 
Berlioz’s “Fantastic Symphony” wW1!! 

| revived at the Symphony Concerts 0! 

. week, and Miss Morena of the Metropoitan 
Opera House will come to them for t 
last assisting singer of the current sea 
Mr. Gericke put the symphony on on 
his programmes four years ago. A. 
‘ater Mr. Weingartner and the New 
Symphony Orchestra performed it, 
chance concert, very eloquently anc « 
ingly. When Dr. Muck chose from Berlioz 
he preferred the less familiar sympnony, 
‘FTarold in Italy.”? ‘Thus, the ‘Fantastic 
Symphony” will come to comparative 
fresh hearing, and it will be interestUnh- 
to hear Mr. Fiedler’s reading of i! ; 
largely imagined and romanticall) 
ceived music that 


j 
te 
es 
» 


incessantly seeks 
effect plainly suits some of his most te 
talents. The symphony itself become 
and more a curiosity—a huge musica’ 
vival of the romanticism of 1830 wit) 
mingled power and extravagance, ( 
pestuous passion and its sounding rietor 
Who now, unless it were Richard 
or some of his disciples, would concelve | 
‘episode in the life of an artist,’’ wil! 
passing scenes ofthe ball,.the solitary ' 
in the fields, the march to the scaffo!: 
descent to pandemonium, the dreah 
passions, the ‘‘fixed idea’’ and all the ress” 
Berlioz’s romantic paraphernalia. 1! tin 
custom to trace Strauss’s musica! cent 
through. Liszt and Wagner, but farther bo 
Nh} Berlioz may be his truer musical Pp” 
genitor. Anyhow, they have a ovr 
mon liking for huge musical and ! 


mas 
“AS 
resource. 


their readiest and most efficient ? 
riya 


Miss Morena is one of the younger Germs 
singers of the Metropolitan Opera ous 


<” 


who came thither last” 
In Boston last s 
Sieglinde in “Die 
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Berlioz s “Fantastic araphens 

revived at the Symphony Concerts of next 


week, and Miss Morena:-of the Metropolitan | 


Opera House will come to them for the 
last assisting singer of the current season. 
Mr. Gericke put the Symphony on one of 
his programmes ‘four years ago. A year 
later Mr. Weingartner and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra performed it, in a 
chance concert, very eloquently and excit- 
ingly. When Dr. Muck chose from Berlioz 
he preferred the less familiar Symphony 
‘Harold in Italy.’’ Thus,. the “Pantastic 
Symphony” will come to comparatively 
fresh hearing, and it Will be interesting 
to hear Mr. Fiedler’s reading of it. Such 
largely imagined and romantically con- 
iP abr musie that incessantly seeks its 
taienia eae Suits some of his most telling 
and more a curiosity—a huge musical sur- 
Vival of the romanticism of 1830 with its 
mingled power and extravagance ; 
slag passion and its sounding rhetoric, 
2 ho now, unless it were Richard Strauss 
or some of his disciples, would conceive thig 
episode in the life of an artist,’’ with its 
Sige ony scenes ofthe ball, the solitary revery 
abacont Go ‘the march to the scaffold, the 
ain if pandemonium, the dreams, the 
“bynes S, the fixed idea’ and all the rest of 
os lOZ S romantic paraphernalia. It is the 
roan sy trace Strauss’s musical descent 
Ber 1 L1szt and Wagner, but farther back 
saeitade may be his truer musical pro- 
ei Pa ho they have a com- 
ones He for huge musical and imag- 
thels paaal cig and for tonal coloring as 
iter oe acest and most efficient resource. 
tenho orena is one of the younger G 
singers of the Metropoli Bs boas 
who chime 43 opolitan Opera House, 
In B ither last year from Germany. 
‘ soston last Spring she | 
Sieglinde in *‘Die Walkiire.* an ae na 
Pressive quality of Haake nes oe 
tide tens y her singing, her 
ve perament 
dignity of her aspe 
week she will] 


Thou Mighty “Ocean, 


Weber’s 
“‘Tratime” 


and 
—and by Strauss. 
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'MR. FIEDLER’S WONDERFUL 


READING OF THE FINALE 


| 


“t Qdr, pms.) fo los i 8 ; 
“Mme. Morena of the New fe 


Opera Very Successful in Scena 
| and Songs. 


By Louis (. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
Symphonie Fantastique 
Scena. 


A strangely arranged programme. the. 
order of which might almost have ‘been 
reversed, to advantage. It began with the 
usual pause, during which = Mr.’ Fiedler, 
stood in rapt devotion before his orchestra. 

| How does he oceupy those regular mo- 
_ ments of impressive silence? Is it a mystic 
_ ceremonial, like the “secret prayer’’-of the 
_ celebrant priest at the Mass? 

Parts of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique 
are growing threadbare. The very love- 
, theme, which forms the core of this work, 
; Seems Cloying and by no means as inspired 
a melody as the one which the Same com- 
poser gave to Childe Harold. The Ball- 
room scene sounds decidedly tame, and’one 
is only languidly interested in watching 
Berlioz ‘‘cipher with notes’”’ and fit his love 
melody against the ‘strains of the waltz. 

The third movement, ‘‘In the Fields.’ is 
also fading fast. The Oboe and English 


a — 


| Horn gave their conversation with much 


| delicacy. There was, perhaps, an excess 
of “ritenuto”’ in their phrases, but the 
Shading was most artistic. The final 
phrases of the English horn—the Shepherd 
calling in vain for his Maid, who has been 
killed in the tempest—are evidently the 


1 progenitors of some of the phrases in the 


third act of ‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ upon 
the same instrument. But even this move- 
ment is too long and becomes “ennuyante’”’ 


- With its many repetitions and romantic 


languors. 


But if the first three movements are fad- 


“Oberon? ‘ ing, the last two are not. Mr. Fiedler may 


be proud of the successful way in 
he read them. From the ters: Ane pdb 
the audience, which seemed a trifle bored 
began to sit up and take notice. There was 
more made of the March to Execution than 
we have ever heard in Boston before. The 
movement is, in music, as powerful as 
The Ballad of Reading Jail,” in literature 


—and as terrible. 
Dickens, in his “Tale of Tw 

o Cities,”’ . 

speaks of the footsteps of the crowd; mad 


and headlong footsteps, footsteps that have 
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CONCERTS OF YESTERDAY 
sh EN | 


MISS MORENA SINGS WITH THE. 
Was the burlesque of the church service, SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
‘with its clangor of bells, its sarcastic fugal Sram . THN eka, 
work, its sardonic working-up of the ‘‘Dies 
,Irae.” Yet there are those who say that 
irony is impossible in instrumental music! 
- If Mr, Fiedler did nothing more than the 
interpretation of the two final movements 
of this symphony,-ft would still be enough | 
to make his advent in Boston memorable. | 
It was .a steady crescendo of power, even | 
up. to the last hard clash of cymbal (struck 
‘with a drum-stick) with which the scene 
ends. 

In very vivid contrast with this picture 
of the immortal] Winter resort was the 
Schubert Entr’acte in B-flat, No. 2. Here 
‘all was suavity, gentleness and melody. 
Violins and clarinettes vied with each other 
in smoothness of execution, and the audi- 
ence showed at once that an easily fol- 
lowed tune never goes unappreciated. 


Mr. Fiedler in His Programme—The 
Changed, and Now Established, Policy 
with “Soloists,” and the Results That 
Have Justified It—The Personal Charm 
of Miss Morena—The Qualities of Her 
Singings—An Air of Weber That Has 
Aged and Songs by Wagner and Strauss 
—Mrs. Hall’s Concert of Woollett’s Music 


A symphony and a singer virtually dl- 


afternoon and gave its programme a pecu~ 
liar cast. Mr. Fiedler, and rightly, loves 
not the limit of ninety minutes—less ten 
for an intermission—that rule and custom 
impose upon the concerts. The symphony 
happened to be Berlioz’s “Fantastic sym- 
phony,” five movements and fifty minutes 
long. Ten minutes more fell to the inter- 
mission, and thus Mr. Fiedler had only hal! 
an hour for the rest of the concert. The 
singer, Miss Morena of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, must needs sing twice, and 
have breathing time between her pieces. 
Accordingly Mr. Fiedler slipped the longest 
intermezzo from Schubert’s music to Bb 

miinde’”’ between the air from ‘‘Oberon a 
the songs of Wagner and Strauss that Mis: 


‘Morena was excellent. But it was odd to | Morena sang. Thus the concer! ended—0! 
‘find a symphony concert ending thus. Yet | rather stopped—with Strauss s | 
‘the reason was apparent. If Mme. Morena Serer serung, « music that vanishes 
‘was to appear twice, one of the appear- | thin air of voluptuous ecstasy. Mr. 
‘ances was bound to be either at the be- |is singularly skilful in the designing © 
ginning or the end of the concert, for | nrogrammes, and whenever the 4 

fhe programme was too long to add an- | jimit of time has not hampered him, 
‘other orchestral number. have had scope, contrast, and propor 
- The songs were exquisitely accompanied 
‘py Mr. Fiedler. His performance of the 
‘piano part in Strauss’s ‘‘Secret Invitation” 
‘was equal to Mme, Morena’s noble inter- 


pretation of the vocal part. .Wagner’s 


- Mme. Morena made a success. Her voice 
was not broad and fiery enough in the 
Weber Scena. Possibly she was a bit 
nervous, for in the later numbers her 
‘tones rang out gloriously. But even in the 
first Scena there was an expressive timbre, 
‘clear high notes and an unimpeachable in- 
tonation. The Scena is most difficult in 
‘some of its sharp contrasts and its skips 
from highest to lowest register would 
bother many a great artist, Alack and 
alas! This also seemed faded: Is the 
‘modern music spoiling the older and more 
primitive effects for us? 

In the final songs with piano Mme. 


ion 


. rerture 
ers, that an overture—‘“‘a bi illiant ové 


as the phrase goes—would have paige 
ended the concert; but to put it on the pr‘ 


€ kept the audience 
1ms’’ etch made in anticipa- &™amme would have artors. 
Sion of opie and Isolde,’’ and the seats for an hour and EheeerUer en ae 
Moeah are by Maude, Werendonck, who one wines otto teeth ale 
eine irect inspiration of that opera. attain the heavenl; } 
hg , of the | endure cheerfully in English or in G 


to music for 
Yet to listen aiversified, 2 


eT 


Naturally it is as intense as any 
‘operatic numbers of the master, ‘‘Schmer- cities. 
‘ven’ belongs to the same set of poems when the programme is duly sisi 
‘and songs, Both were finely sung. when there is a quarter of an 


“Rosa- 


and 


“THeimliche 
into the 
Fiedler 
his 
arbitrary 
they 


The Limitation of Time That Hampered | 
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vided the Symphony Concert of yesterday | 
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as it 


often is, of: ssion, lays no gre: , 
upon the attention and the finer receptive. 

— qualities of an audience. The season 

~~ through, the public of the concerts has been 
praising Mr. Fuedler’s programmes. Yet 
that same public accepts the custom that) 
limits him to an hour and a half, or a little | 
more, and constrains him to such an abnor. 
mal arrangement as that of yesterday, or) 
such a misshapen list as that for next week | 
when a lengthy symphony and a concerto 
for violoncello will make the programme. 
Mr. Fiedler, as his programme-making 
shows, is a man to improve and not abuse 
the freedom of an additional quarter hour. 
Moreover, as some cynics of the clubs say, 
the limitation to an hour and a half really 
originated in the desire of one of the earlier 
conductors to be home early. 

Miss Morena, the last of the singers at’ 

the cancerts this season, once more justi- 
fied the restriction of ‘‘soloists’’ to artists - 
of rank. Under it there are fewer singers 
and virtuosi than there used to be, but 
when they do come, they come to eager , 
curiosity and appreciative interest. When 
some violinist was momentarily lifted from 
the ranks of the orchestra to be the ‘‘so- 
loist’’ of the day, when some mediocre 
pianist made his way through a concerto, 
when some singer sang as the orchestra - 
would never be permitted to play, they came 
and went oftenest as so much routine. The 
audience took them for granted or resigned | 
itself to the tedium of their performances. 
It was time to raise the standard of the 
“assisting artists’ to that of the orchestra 
which in theory they were assisting. The - 
Symphony Orchestra is a band of the first § 
rank and its conductor makes its pro- 
srammes accordingly, Its ‘‘soloists’’ should 
be chosen by like principle and standards, 
and the coming of each, from the merit and ° 

| the individuality of the singer or the virtu- « 
oso, should be a little event in its kind. 

| Moreover, the public of the concerts was 
becoming too sophisticated, too familiar 

_ with eminent singers and _ distinguished 
pianists and violinists to care for the rank 
and file. The change of policy with the | 
‘“soloists’”’ 
three seasons,/and-it has justified itself at 
every turn. It has raised the standard of 
the concerts until no series in the country | 
matches them in the quality of the “‘assist- 
ance’’ as well as in the quality of the or- 
chestra. The mutterings of the neglected 
have died away; and the audiences come 
more eagerly to the soloists because they | 
Are at once fewer and more notable. 
long as the two opera houses flourish in 
New York there will be no lack of dis-- 
tinguished singers, and the flocking virtuosj 
are as regular as the birds of autumn. 

Miss Morena, hatless and gloveless, all in’ 


4 


black velvet a little relieved by silver and ™ade it intimate misie. 


by the gleaming white of her own throat, 2°te in it will\not down, 
and arms, looked as though she had stepped 4 distinction of Miss Morena’s singing that 


Out of a portrait by Lenbach, from whom 


indeed she learned much of the artistry of- mingled in $06: gOng. 
costume and pose that distinguished her ‘@™Sity of the dramatizing and the eloquent: 
singer; and underneath quivered the fervot. 


when she impersonated Sieglinde in ‘‘Die 


Walktire’’ at the Boston Theatre. Then she of an intimate and possessing desire. T 


‘lays no great strain’ 


_ Singing, 


was a ‘figure of beauty that kindled Wand 
held the imagination, and yesterday in her. 
Own person she was comely and,’ as’ thé’ 
French say, troubling, in a beauty that 
has the clearness and the firmness of the 
north and yet something of the warmth and 
richness of the south. Her voice, too, was 


warmer and fuller, more eapable of sus- 


tained tone and of varied and deeper ex- 
pression than it was a year ago. Then she 


. struggled with depression of body and mind, 
‘Now she has regained spirit, strength and 


elasticity, and this new vitality told in her 
Perhaps she began with ‘Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster,’’ from Weber’s 
“Oberon’’ because it is.a conventional show- 
piece of German and many other concert 
rooms. Conventional it certainly is-in its 
alternation of fast and slow, broad and 
fiery, contemplative and impassioned pas- 
Sages. Its form is hidebound and in thesé 
days of ‘‘fee lyric declamation”’ tends to be- 
come more and more antiquated. Usually, 
however, Weber has contrived to fill this 
form with music that compasses mood, that 
speaks with genuine and stirring emotional 
speech and dramatizing accent. His powers 
were failing when he wrote “Oberon,” and 
this air of the ocean put side by side with 
Agatha’s rhapsody in her chamber in ‘Der 
Freischiitz’’—a piece as conventional of 
form—is clear and curious proof of this 
dwindling in imagination and fire. /The 
music from “Oberon” brings no picture of 
Fiuon’s storm-tossed ship, and bears little 
to the hearer of the swift and changeful 
emotions of his gazing and fearful mis- 
tres. It begins and it ends asa show-piece 
and by so much served to disclose Miss 
Morena’s skill in the art of song, her tech 
nical surety and the warmth and the 
beauty of her tones. At their highest, they 
are perhaps a little shrill, and now and 
then she reached for a note, but some of 
the intervals in this air of Ocean are reck-, 
less and exacting enough to be modern. 
In the three songs that ended the con- 


cert—Waegner’s “Triume” and “Schmerzen”’ 


and Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Heimliche Auffor- 
derung’’—Miss Morena disclosed finer and. 


has now continued for nearly ; more individual qualities of imagination and- 


expression. ‘‘Triume’’ may have been thé 
‘‘study”’ for “Tristan’’ that the commenta-. 
tors and even Wagner himsel]? called it. 
He cherished it, however, none the less, 
and now after fifty years and when the | 
music of ‘‘Tristan’’ is much the more fa- 


miliar, it remains a truly beautiful expres~— 
sion of intense and rapturous longing. 
So very reticence makes the intensity the more” 
penetrating. 
rightly took thought of his audi 
have 


Its 


Writing for the stage, Wagner } 
ence, would | 
his music tell. ‘‘Triume’’ he wrote 
rather for himself jand for the woman | 
whose verses suggebted it, and thus he. 
Yet the operatic, 
and it was the 


it expressed the qualities that are thus. 
She lent it the ins 
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Programme. 
SYMPHONY No. 8, in C minor. 


I. Allegro moderato. 


XVIII. CONCERT. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 13, AT 8 P.M. 
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‘music is all sensyousness, and of like sensu- 
-ousness were Miss Morena’s tones. They 
ean sing In Munich after all, | 
‘“Schmerzen” came and went. It is not es- 
pecially characteristic of Wagner, and Miss 
Morena’s singing of it was not particularly | 
-individual. It was the work of an ac- | S 
complished and understanding singer, but Y mphony Hall. 
hardly more. Then came Strauss’s ‘‘Se- 
cret Invitation,’’ the strangely erotic and 
neurotic song that makes one of the group 
with the more familiar ‘‘Cicilie’’ and the | a 
less familiar ‘‘Morgen.’’ The song in its | SEASON 1908-O9. 
text is Ovidian, and in the music, Strauss | 
keeps no such reticence as that of Wagner | sie e 7 
in “Traiime.’’ Yet it is no less a song of OSTON »YMPHONY 
intimate and  ~personal passion. The | | a ORCHESTR A 
picture, with which it begins, of the feast, : ' 
of the passing goblet, of the lover and his | | 
mistress pledging each other with their | MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor 
eyes, might have come straight out of | ‘ 
Ovid’s ‘“‘Amores.’’ Then the song strikes 
the more modern, intimate, personal note, 
of erotic image and rapture. And Strauss 


has filled the music first with curious || XVIII CA (th: a yl 
echoes of: the feast, bearing seemingly the | | « P 


passion of the pair, and then with irri- | 
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.tated longing and excited voluptuous ecsS- | | 
'tacy. Miss Morena’s singing of the song | | SATURDAY, MARCH “3 £ 2 p M 
glorified it. She stripped it of its muddy | : : 
vesture of neurotic decay; she lifted it to | 

exalted passion; she transformed it to | 

rhapsodic longing. What Strauss has done | 

with his orchestra at the end of ‘‘Salome”’ | 

and of ‘“Electra,’’ the singer, by the | | | Programme. 

quality of her tones did for this, his song. | , 

a ie ae 


| SYMPHONY No. 8, in C minor. 

Before the end of the season, and I . Allegro moderato. 

robably at the Symphony Concerts of | , Scherzo: (Allegro moderato-Andante -, , 
adit seal, Mr. Fiedler will undertake a | , Adagio. Allegro noderato) 
new Suite by Arthur Foote—the first | , Solemnly (not fast). 
orchestral piece, if we are not mistaken, | (First time in America.) 
that the composer has written in some 
years. 

In his younger days, Mr. Fiedler was 
an expert concert pianist, and on occa- 
sion he exercised himself in composition. 
One of the pieces he then wrote was a | CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO. op, aa. 
sonata for piano and violoncello. At the | (Sisat thus de pedben,) 
final concert for the year of the Hess- 

Schroeder Quartet next Tuesday evening 

at Chickering Hall, Mr. Fiedler himself | 

and ‘Mr. Schroeder are to play it. Thus | OVERTURE to “Die Gesdhidintes des Stometiens” 
the conductor will make, so to say, a | | 
second début here—this time as com- 


poser and pianist. “omr.-AbWs.*® . gos 


Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE., 
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i There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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| displayed, bu 1ort for 
these long tonal treatises and music in this 


BRUCKNER’S SYMPHONY 


NO. 8 FIRST TIME HEARD 
Vide. 12, tg 


A Work of Great Power as Well 


as Length—A Graedener Con- 
certo Another Novelty. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


| Bruckner—Symphony No. 8, 


Graedener—Violoncello Concerto. 
Beethoven—‘'Prometheus’’ Overture. 
Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 

The list is short, but let no one imagine 
That the concert was. 
form ae genteel sufficiency for a _ tonal 
meal, particularly when the first one lasts 
nearly an hour and a quarter. When a 
radical like Bruckner gets to his eighth 
Symphony he may be said to have ac- 


| quired the “symphony habit,’ which is at 


present by no means the habit of brevity. 
Bruckner, however, is beginning to show 
up well among the moderns. He is a 


; Slave of the demon of figure treatment, and 


he worries his little motives until he has 


i squeezed out every possible meaning that 


| aikowsky, 


-in the first 


is concealed in them, and the auditor is 
between the development and the deep sea, 
but he is at least logical and comprehensi- 
ble, and he has a style that is absolutely 
his own, But the emotional power of Tsch- 
the melodic form of Brahms, 
the glow of tone-color of Strauss, he does 
not possess, so that his great length some- 


| times leads to dullness. 


The auditor must have had his fill of 


| hoevelty at this concert, for every note of 


the two first works of the programme was 


 hew to Boston, not a Single movement of 


either work having been heard here be- 
fore. Mr. Fiedler has had the honor of 
Siving Bruckner’s largest work first, in 
America, It is prolix and difficult work 
Lnat must have cost conductor .and men 
many hours of tedious labor. Poor Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony will soon be 
called a ‘“Sinfonietta,’’ for all of the re- 
cent symphonies given in our concerts have 
extended beyond the hour. Yet we may 
hasten to add that Bruckner’s Symphony 
towers above its two predecessors, not only 
in length but in power. 

This C minor Symphony (we cannot help 
contrasting it with two other C minor 
Symphonies, to its disadvantage) was once 
given as an entire concert in Vienna. The 
“xcess of figure development ts in evidence 
movement, where a chromatic 
igure is treated in every possible way that 
ingenuity, patience and learning can de- 


_haivete which 


| combination 


- public, 


phrase of “heavenly length’ 
Two modern works | 


| triumph 


.divine help. 


sfigure. 


Bruckner follows, a 
“Adagio, for 


‘first part 


-gold,’’ he 
_the picture he was portraying (the cease- 


eoncede the greg’ 
life is getting too sho 


Buise is no longer a pleasure but a task. 
Of St. Paul it was suggested that too 


much learning had made him mad; of the: 
Bruckners one must 
of tearning prevents 


modern Regers and 
Say that their excess 
them from seeing when it is time to let 
an innocent little figure rest. There were, 
however, moments of grandeur and beauty 
in even the first movement of this sym- 
phony, 

The Scherzo 
long. It has 


is less artificial and less 
something of that rubtie 
seems natural to Bruckner 
him well; it is no longer the 


and fits 


. academician who is speaking, but the in- 


spired composer who has something to say. 
Nevertheless there is also some wonderful 
of themes iin this Scherzo; 
parts that are difficult to comprehend at 
once, passages that may even bore the 
but that will he recognized more 
fully with better acquaintance. So that it 
seems that there is always a “Musie of 
the Future!” 

The Adagio is of length. The 
that use@ to 


may properly be 


great 


be attached to Schubert 
used here, for Bruckner has also some- 
thing to say in this movement. No man 
who is thoroughly in earnest, and has any 
ability at all, ean ever become ludicrous in 
his work. Bruckner has been helped, rather 
than harmed, by the fierce and partisan 
attacks of Hanslick, the dislikes of the 
Herzogenbergs and Brahms. The virulence 
displayed by his adverse crities must 
eventually defeat itself. 

In each of the movements 
points of beauty and of power, but not a 
Sustained power such 4S one requires in 
even a shorter symphony. The Finale has 
some strong climaxes. There is a note of 
in the trumpet calls that echo 
through some of its measures, and the 
chorale effects also sugsest a victory with 
That Bruckner had as pro- 
foundly a religious nature as Cesar Franck 


there are 


,cannot be doubted, and this was a moving 
impulse in his two last Symphonies, 


Like Franck, Bruckner cannot attain 
Wagner's condensed power in creating a 
The aggressive little four-noted 
figure of the Scherzo is not in itself at- 


tractive, although very prominently thrust , 


forward, and played upwards and down- 
wards innumerable times. 
ner. The violins in high position, in the 
ecstasy, the use of the brasses 
rich harmony in soft passages, at the 
of the same movement, are strik- 


ing examples. But Bruckner does not get 


in 


“as much out of the modern orchestra as 


many lesser composers. 

There is too much of sequence treatment 
in every movement of the Symphony, and 
too much of sheer repetition of figures. 
When Wagner carried a Single simple idea 
(the tonie chord) through measures upon 
measures, at the beginning of “‘Rhein- 
was warranted in doing so by 


less flow of the Rhine) but there jis no 


In orchestration ) 
long way after, Wag- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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device often. — | 


'much quicker to see the faults than the 


| 
| 


lixity, the symphony has dignity and pow- 
er and the voice is the voice of Bruckner 
and not often an echo of either Brahms or 
“Wagner, It is the best of the nine sym- 
‘phonies of this master, and it was splen- 
/didly performed. 
| yeached his 
Bosto 
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One of the greatest works which have 
Yet, in spite of the defects and the pro- = peen prought to a first hearing in naan | 
seasons in Boston was given its local 
premiere yesterday afternoon at the 
public rehearsal of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, Bruckner’s eighth symphony, 
played, it is believed, for the first time 
in America. | 


I 


It has been my fortune to hear three. 
of Bruckner’s vast symphonic concep- 
tions, the fifth, the seventh, and the 
-ninth. All of those enormous creations 
have a great origin, and immortal mo- 
ments that float a varying amount of 
tiresome verbosity and reiteration. With 
the exception of a moment or two in 
the mighty finale, the eighth symphony 
is an inexhaustible succession of tre- 
mendous ideas, developed with a her- 
culean fantasy and a noble ideality that 
achieves the sublime. 

The form in the first three parts 
seems as c@mpact as it could well be 
when filled with so much rich material. 
As in all Bruckner’s works there are 
Waegnerianisms, yet such is the com- 
pactness and the force of the writing 
that one feels as if the composer had 
had Beethoven more in mind. ‘There 1s 
The concerto is a brand-new work and no other master whose works furnish a 
does not seem at all inspired. It seemed parallel to the vigor of the opening of 
like “‘Hau Sucree’’ after the earnestness of the first movement, the repose that pro- 
the symphony. Its movements are joined ceeds from sheer inner strength and 
together. Its slow movement is so con- faith in God which characterizes the) 
stantly dreamy that one almost goes tO slow movement. The work should he! 
sleep, in sympathy. Its rondo-like finale given again very soon. | 
has a chief theme that is tuneful even to. Mr. Warnke, the first ’cellist of the! 

the whistling point, and comes back in a : 

‘jolly treatment by dindfnution at the close. 
Its cadenza has some very long maunder- 
‘ings for the violoncello, It is altogether 
a rather pleasant, but by no means great, 
work, 


Mr. Fiedler has here 
highest point, thus far, in 
It was a work of self-abnegation 
too, for we believe that the public will be 


merits of this learned and long symphony. 

Graedener was mucl® less lengthy. It 
may have been a logical sequence to go 
from Bruckner to Graedener, for the latter 
succeeded the former in the chair of har- 
mony and counterpoint at the Vienna con- 
servatory. He does not seem to have the 
musical gifts of his father, Carl G, P. 
Graedener, whose songs deserve, to be 
much better known than they are, pat- 
ticularly his ‘‘Werner’s Lieder aus Welsch- 
land.’”’ 

But there are so few concertos for vio- 
loncello that one welcomes any addition to 
the secant repertoire, and Mr. Warnke 
played with such clearness and intelligent 
phrasing that the work was carried to 
some success. We could, however, have 
borne with much more breadth, for the 
tone seemed very light at times. 


ener of Vienna, which has | 
published. This concerto has three di\ 
sions, which are connected in 
style. The first movement is pretty 
flows along pleasantly. 
tion begins with a fat 


A goodly procession marched out before 
the “Prometheus” overture. It is by no 
means the greatest of Beethoven's over- 
tures and was probably chosen on account 
of its brevity. it was well enough played, | 
but the Bruckner symphony dominated | 
this programme altogether. If Bruckner 
had only known that brevity is sornetimes 
the soul of music as well as of wit! 


melody 


accompaniment. he 
finale is more than common: it Is trivia 
and meaningless. 
Certain passages 
advantageous for 


nor ove! 
but 


seemed 
the soloist, 


clean-cut and executed with appare' 


-A New Suggestion About 


the Hats at the Symphony Concerts 


An ingenious correspondent, writing once ' Both the soloist and the symphony, 


orchestra, played for the first time 2p 
America a concerto by Hermann Grac- 
just been 
modern 
anc 
The slow sec- 


. | 
Tor tne 


rNn.C be ec 
‘cello, and two flutes play a syn opat 
The chief theme of the 


| 


Mr. 
| Warnke’s was a masterly performance. 
He. has an accomplished left hand, brav- 
ura passages, whatever the tempo, We' 
ease. In sustained phrases the tone We» 
nobly sensuous and full and expressi\' 


‘y) 
+ | 


more of the interfering hats at the Sym-'| which Mr. Fiedler surpassed any Pre- 


vious achievement of the season, 


“phony Concerts of Friday afternoons 
'encored. A brilliant performance ©) 


Suggests that the question of the wearing 
»or the removing of them be put to vote 
among the women of the audience. But, 
suppose that the vote were in favor of re- 
moval, would the majority conform to the 
result of the ballot, or would everyone 
seconcerned be face to face once more wit! 
“the.old problem of individual submission 
to the genéral good? | 


cert to an end. 


were 
the 


'“Prometheus” overture brought the con- 
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rat any len Bruckner’s. symp 


| _of 

'| which Mr. Fiedler presented at the Sym- 

‘| phony concerts of this week for the first — 

| time in Boston, and probably in America. 
It seems strange that the work has wait- «horn call precedes the idyllic 


ed so long for a hearing in this city. 


Both Mr. Gericke and Dr. Muck were_ vitality and 
| yet the nature. 
|| Strongest anc the greatest of those with contemplation in the 
which we are acquainted was passed over . derfully the 
until Mr. Fiedler placed us under a debt of mood and nar | 
gratitude, for after a single hearing we breathed sole or the chaikal long, 
| consider. this symphony one of the great- ' 


(‘| admirers of Bruckner’s ‘works, 


ony, 
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epic, Homeric lamentation. = * 
The scherzo is Beethoyenish in its mag- 
A> poetical 
trio. It is 
open-air music, filled with 
humor, and the poetry of 
There is a change to heavenly 
adagio. How won- 
lower strings establish the 


full- 


all breezy, 


If the finale is a little broken up, it. 


est achievements in that form in modern has such kindling triumph, such ecstatic 


orchestral literature. 


vision, that it remains the worthy’ cul- 


Bruckner has given the world many mination of 
' € what is s 
pages of music which have an individual | urely an enduring 


fascination that is not parallelled in the | should be 
Unfortu- | son, 


| 
| works of any other composer. 
|} nately, there is usually much chaff in 
|| the wheat, and one listens, not knowing 
| whie.r the next measure will bring. Yet 
the thoughts are so tremendous, the con- 
ceptions so vast, 
Served monstrous and unwieldy crea- 
tions through one of the most swiftly 
changing periods in musical history. 
We may be warmed and inspired by a 
|| cOmposer who stops just outside the 
gates that he would enter. But Bruck- 
ner’s fantasy knows no boundaries. He 
ascends, when he does ascend, on strong 
wings to cosmic regions. No composer, 
| one is tempted to say, gives in an equal 


| 
| 


| degree the sensation of the vast and illim- 

| itable, 

| And think of the incorrigible originality 

|| Of the man! He eould not write differ- 
ently if he would. We are accustomed 
to call Hector Berlioz the most daring 
and thoroughly individual] composer that 
has lived. Was Bruckner less so, in 
Spite of the idolatry of Wagner and Peet- 
hoven? Berlioz dared, with an eye on 
the public, and thought for the memoirs 
he was going to write. In spite of his au- 
dacity he was an accomplished man of 
the world. He realized the publie’s nor- 
mal indifference and lack of imagination. 
He prodded their braips with a_pro- 
gramme. Bruckner, the peasant, the 
boor, whose day for a number of years 
consisted of ‘10 hours a day onthe piano 


with the people outside. 


that they have pre- | 


| 
| 


| 


; 


} 
| 
H 
| 
! 
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He was glori- > 


ously rude when disturbed in composition. ; 


He locked himself in his chamber with 
God, and with the fearlessness and un- 


consciouness of a child wrote down what 


transpired, 


The eighth symphony takes the breath | 


away at first, by its en y 
and oorbentratea firea’” | Thee eaten 
have superb length and arch 
When they are reiterated, 
is bound to do, the repetition 
to drive them home. Where is the dod- 
‘der and the twaddle? “Titanic” will do 
i about as well as any other word to de- 
— Scribe the first part. 
tremendous 
music there 


The themes 
and outline. 
as Buckner 


and three on the organ,” detested contact 
| only serves 


potentiality. 
are few 


absolute 
intensely 


In 
such 


. performance.”’ 


athe melodies have — 


master-work. A Symphony such as this 


heard more than ‘once in a sea- 
It should be quickly repeated, 


| | 
Correspondents are again se is dal 

of complaint about the obatructitig: tote at 
the Symphony Concerts of Friday after- 
noons. In spite of the effort of the man- 
agement, two or three months ago, to abate: 
the annoyance, a seemingly incorrigible mi- 
nority still wears its hats: What shall be 
done now? “Publicist,” for oné of the cér- 
respondents, suggests his remedy: “Kindly 
appeal is apparently lost upon the lady. 
who declines to remove hér hat when po- 
litely requested. Shall we ridicule her? 
Not very well. Then what remains? Tre ‘ 
her like a spoiled child, as she most likely. 
is, and in a private interview in the mans i 
ger’s office notify her she cannot attena the. 
concerts in the future if she will not ree 
move her hat.” ‘Long Sufferer” in turn 
draws a comparison between the’ ordinance 
that regulates traffic in the streéts and the 
ordinance that, theoretically, regulates the 
wearing of hats in places of public amuses 
ment. His letter gives: “Certain rules 6f 
ordinances are passed relative to the usé- 
of streets and the préventionf obstructing: 
the same, and these rules are enforced, 
The poor teamster who, through ignoran Ae 
violates the same, is promptly summoned 


! into court and fined. The ordinance relati 


to the wearing of hats and obstructing the 
view in public halls and theatrés should Be 
just as vigorously enforced. The ébstrué= 
tion of the view of the stage is just as ans 
noying, and just as objectionable, as is the 
obstruction of the streets, and the thought=| 


_ less and inconsiderate wearers of thesé hats. 


. 


should once and for all be given to under 
Stand, and actually compelled, to eith ir 
remove their hats or remain away from thé 
To all our correspondents 
the crux of the matter is: If the mule ree 
quiring the removal of hats can be, and is) 
enforced in the theatres of the first classy 
why is it not also enforcible at the Sym- 
phony Concerts? It seems ‘“tup” o 


management to make its defence. 
Ss Ae “wre oi 


“ 
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movement, following 
the first theme and 


its development, came a passage—and- 
ante~—of . Say beauty, and continuing 


Interest; 
richness that promised to 
something—but it was dropped 
the others, and in a moment we were. 
dancing over the pavements again in 
wooden shoon. | 

The adagio showed the organist; there 
was a breadth and nobility of scoring, 


Novelties Played at 
Symphony Concert. 


a 


} 
| 


Bruckner's Great Werk Featur 


mo 

dicated what was 
‘eighth symphony one understands the 
storm that raged about him in his life- 


suggested a warmth and. 
come to | 
like | 


use of .the brass choir that is inspir- 


ing, and just the color of organ music 
cut across in harsher stops; it 
movement which needs hearing twice 
(or thrice to know. 


is a 


Bruckner was not one of the foggy 
derns, never. resolving, but he in- 
coming. Hearing his 


The Graedener concerto has a theme 


inging in its simplicity, with wonder- 
ful cadenzas, and an orchestration suf- 
‘ficiently clever, though yesterday some- 


of an Exacting Program. "2s 


what 


heavy for the soloist. Mr 


Recitals of the Week and | warnxe'’s ‘ceo was of eautitul round 


5 


| Current Gossip. - 


be MAy, 14 ; bal freshing to come out 
ostoR | 


square, open chord and passages of the 


Yesterday's offerings of the B 
'Symphony orchestra were a first-time- 
in-America symphony, Bruckner’s No. 


Beethoven overture, 
with the 
that 


ubmerged by the sheer bigness of the. 


rehestra behind him. The work was. 


interesting. 


After these two numbers it was re- 
into the four- 


which is written 
great choirs 


instruments in 
and baiance 


have individuality 


8, a first-time-in-Boston concerto for that work out the themes in manly, 


violoncello by 


Herrmann Graedener, happy fashion without assuming to be 


omplete work in itself; it has the 


: ‘ cellist, a C 
played by the orchestra's first ld overture form, and leaves the hear-. 


‘Mr Heinrich Warnke, and Beethoven's 


as an overture was originally in-| 


overture to “The Creatures of Prome- tended to do, in the mood for tne 


theus,” a “heroic, allegorical 
And as this last had no, been played 
in Boston since 1897, it- was practically 
pew to a majority of the audience. 
Altogether it made a trying afternoon. 
The great Bruckner work is by ho 
‘means easy to listen to, and only its 
last two movements—for many a hearer 
only the last of all—were especially 
moving. Bruckner himself furnished 
ne program with his symphony; one of 
his admirers furnished a program 
which takes in Prometheus, the Ger- 
mian peasant, the meeting of three em- 
perors and’a description of the mercy 
of God. It is better to listen to the 
music itself without trying to find a 
story in it. 
The work is, of course, massive, Sut 
it is massive like a business building. 


not like a mountain; it impresses one, 
but does not move the emotions, It is 
in four movements, allegro, moderato, 
scherzo, adagio, and that movement 
was the longest symphonic’ adagio, in 
existence, it lasted about 20 minutes— 
and a finale, which is the most exalted 
movement of the four. Bruckner, nav- 
ing seized upon an idea, seems to have 


tossed it back and forth; sometimes it! Fiedler 

Was beautiful, sometimes a stodgy no-| able.to stay awa 

tion, but over and over he repeats it; : 

aay one nt is the addition of brass, in. 
e same — 


phrase—and after all this— 
Rt new | during the present season with friends 


2° what? jNothing. « A 


ballet. raising of a curtain. 


There will be no symphony concert | 
his week. | 


FOR ANOTHER SEASON 


Contract is Renewed With 
Max. Fiedler, 


Popular Conductor of the Boston 
-Symyhony “Orchestra. 


% Orfe, Wiad bea ies 
The management of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra announces that the 
contract with Max Fiedler as conductor 
, of the Boston symphony orchestra has 
been renewed for another year. Negsgo- 
tiations to this end have been on for 
some weeks, but only now has Mr 


learned definitely that he is 
y from Hamburg for 


another season. ; 
Mr Fiedler has become very popular 


| of the orchestra. 


to passion, 
| attained. 
first 


' it more patiently and received 
| warmly 


end 
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Seemingly Bruckner’s « 
'in America at the Symphony Concerts of 
Friday and Saturday. In it, according to 
the composer’s partisans, 
closest to the attainment of all that he 
would accomplish and, beyond any other 
of his nine symphonies, it embodies 
and sustains the qualities by which 
they would exalt him. Nowhere, ac- 
cording to them and to many 4an- 
other dispassionate German listener, has 


Bruckner so skiitully and interestingly ap- . 


plied his Wagnerian methods to symphonic 
music. They praise the symphony for 
its wealth of ideas, however little 
Bruckner may have been able to de- 
velop and coérdinate them into his 
large design; for its richness of 
harmony, for the variety, 
expressiveness of its instrumental voices, 
for its stirring sonority and for ampler 
and more sustained emotion rising even 
than Bruckner has elsewhere 
When the symphony was 
performed in Vienna, and the 
was divided between 
the ‘‘Brahmsites’’ and the ‘“Bruck- 
nerites,”’ Bruckner’s followers filled 
the hall in which Richter and the Philhar-. 
monic Society were playing it, listened 
breathlessly, applauded for minutes at the 
end of every moment and finally cheered 
and clamored until they brought the sim- 
ple-minded, shrinking old composer to the 
platform, to sob rather than to speak his 
thanks. There is no feud anywhere over 
Bruckner’s music nowadays; a whole gene- 
ration of German conductors—Weingartner 
and. Nikisch, Muck and Mahler—have be- 
come his champions, and whenever they 
have put this eighth symphony on their pro- 
grammes their audiences’ have listened to 
it more 
than any other of Bruckner’s 
pieces. Mr. Fiedler admires it no less than 
do his brethren, and all the winter he has 
been ambitious to give the first perform- 
ances of it in America, first in Boston and 
then in New York. 

Yet the symphony is very long. The full 
score fills 129 pages, thirty of whicn are 
necessary for the adagio and fifty for the 
finale. Fortunately, the first movement and 
the scherzo are briefer, but Hanslick, thé 
reviewer who heard the original perform- 
ance in Vienna, records that the sympaony 
consumed an hour and a half and tthat the 
cr ia continued for eight and twenty min- 

es. 
sole item of his programme and that 
Mr. Fiedler has ventured to add only 
a short concerto for violoncello. The 
music runs in the usual four’ con- 
trasting movements and in the order 


city musically 


| that Bruckner oftenest followed—an allegro 
| moderato for a beginning: a scherzo simi- 


. | symphony, 
‘in C minor, originally performed in Vienna 
in 1898, will be played for the first times 


he has come: 


warmth and. 


: first performance in Boston. 


No wonder that Richter made it the . 


| Feb. 33, 
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annotations and explanations by afriendand 
a partisan of Bruckner, stirred him. to de- 
rision, The notes averred that what Han- 
Slick calls ‘‘the vexations, up-springing, up- 
grumbling motive’ of the first movement 
was intended to symbolize the Prometheus 
of AUschylus’s tragedy — who ever ~sus- 
pected Bruckner before of Hellenic learn- 
ing?—and that often the music would sug- 
gest “the greatest loneiiness and silence.” 
Then the anonymous commentator, again 
to Hanslick’s amusement, hinted that 
the scherzo was of ‘a homely, boorish 
German ‘Michael’? who reduced thé mighty 
deeds -and aspirations of Prometheus ‘to 
parody. (Anyhow, Bruckner liked and oft= 
enest wrote homely, peasant-like scherzi.) 
Bruckner, who was a truly devout man, 
was singularly naive’ and outspoken in his 
conceptions of the Deity and of his own’ 
relations to Him. He dedicat@& his ninth’ 
Symphony “to the good God,” and it is 
easy, to believe the analyst when he. says 
that the adagio, in which Bruckner seems 
to feel deeply every measure, would speak 
| of ‘‘the all-loving Father of Mankind in His” 
entire and boundless wealth of mercy." | 
The commentator returns to his Promethean 
idea for the Finale; and bids us hear heroism 
in solemn service for- mankind, while-the 
trumpet calls that blows endlessly through 
the music proclaim “everlasting salvation.” 
Bruckner, so far as the records gO, never 
acknowledged this ‘‘programme,”’ but it 1s 
at once naive and exalted, vast and con- 
fused enough, to be plausibly of his own 
imagining. TAam4ids We Sai'g it, (GOg 
Se 1 


' FIRST READING 
OF BRUCKNER’S WORK 


Lew AA ef. hi by AK 4 
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‘Two Numbers New to Bostogta d 


an Old One Played at Sym- 
phony Concert. 


Record breaking is the rule at the 
Symphony concerts nowadays. Saturday 
night was a gala occasion in this re. 
spect. Bruckner’s eighth symphony had 
its first American performance ‘and 
Graedener’s concerto for violoncello its 

rst To m 
those present the Beethoven onnenied od 
‘The Creatures of Prometheus.” last 
a aie tai By a Symphony concert on 
897, must , 
unfamiliar. maui) Mae 

But this is not all Th . 

s is : e B 
number occupied sixty-five minutes SnD 
third movement alone—“said to be.” 
according to the program book, . “the 


_ longest symphonic adagio movement in 


 @xistence’’—lasted 


larly marked: an adagio, ‘‘solemn and slow, . 


hd not dragging’; and a “stately” finale. 
he music requires the full modern orches- 
tra that Bruckner borrowed from Wagner— 


about . twenty-five 


minutes. Nor do the remarkable fea~- 


‘tures end there, for though the compo- - 


sition proved to be abstruse and 3 
found, free of emotional and ro ag ~ 
psychologic. power, like the utterance of 
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e front in the 

her the piece 

ade much 

The Beethoven se- 


n Vv to the 
pinayee rand the audience was dismissed 


SYMPHONY WOMEN 
“TNUGH AT HAT LA 


“Merry Widows’ of Society. 
Stay On, Though City Ordin- 
ance Is Stern to the Contrary. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pateday Amana 
| Symphony Orchestra is most. 
seriously embarrassed. Not by: 
anything in the musical line. : 
Women’s hats constitute the prseent, 
dilema. 
Between the perevrseness of women) 
on the one side and the city ordinances 
and masculine wrath on the other side, 
the Symphony management is involved 


in discord, : 


Despite the law, despite the placard 
and personal warming and entreaty of 
the management, the women simply 
won't take off their hats at the Sym- 
phonies. Here is the law: 


‘Hyery licensee shall not, in his place of 


ment, allow any rson to wear upon 
the h a coveri which obstructs the view 


The above ordinance was printed on al! 


Symphony programmes early this season. 
night ae well have been printed in 


t 
en for all the effect it had. 
“Hatted to the Limit.” 


The law does permit ‘low head-covering 


’ 


which does not obstruct such view. 


- But anyone who had one good look at, 
‘modern fashionable millinery knew that 
: immunity) 


ey simply wore: ford. > Ip- 
. itd ee hat (also large) —Mrs. Edwin UP 


gs nestled 


‘the women were not tin 
Babe ag that igavtole. 

ha r, if anything. 
, Then the 8 

: > conspicuously abow 
the. hal the very entrance. 

| The - approvingly at th 


at the late hour of 9.50. | 
| 


dite A ‘+ 4 thd | | 
management of the Boston | 


'gshall sel 
derstanding 


gement caused 
law in boki! 


2 2 iw Pal Pe Depry ol 2 q” seats , Sp my @ 
ards a8 mural decorations, original in 
on and mildly amusing, 
, iy the agement undertook to 
serve personal notice on the women, Ush- 
ers rt cards which read: 


a te ee 


“Yadies wearing hats in Symphony Hall dur- 
{ng a concert are violating the law. Will you 
kindly remove your hat? You will thereby 
obliga those seated behind you and aid in }; 


The management felt confident that this: 
extreme measure would get results, It did. 

At the last Symphony rehearsal Friday 
afternoon there wore hundreds of women 
present, 

Just two women removed their 
hats. Two—count ’em, 

All the we tag © wack far as could be seen, 

eir hats firmly on. 

Stee tee who obeyed the law, heeded 
the request of the managemen. and bad 
consideration for those behind were: 


MIS8 ALICE SOHIER : 
MISS ELEANOR SOHIER 
¢ 
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est were hatted regardless. } 
The management hasn’t played all its 
cards, however. C. A. Ellis of tbe man- 
? nt says: 
ES eve about eight more pon~ 
certs this year, and I guess we 7 
stand it. Next year, perhaps, 
1 our tickets with the un- 
that holders must re- 


move their hats or forfeit the 


tickets.’ 
Here Are Some of the Hats. 


the hats at the Friday rehearsal 


page the following 


‘and those wearing them were 


‘exclusive creations: 

all basket-shape,, b 
ey | tiny apples—Miss Mar appor ye 
Becoming biack hat, trimmed with ereon 
—Mrs. Eben 8. Draper, wife of Governo! 
Puinine hat and ermine furs—Mrs. Chand: 

ler Hovey: 
Purple one of 

dropping pl 
Large blac eee 
seen wit CA. 
serena (That hat was especially stun- 
Ruth 


Oe hey large black hat-—Miss 


Nickerson. nate there Was 
oeee 6! sped accompanied 

A 

y. Mrs. 
Close-fittin 

ginson. 
Mlack hat—Mrs. Horatio Lamb. 
Small toque—Mrs. J. J. Storrow. 
Blue-winged, black hat—Mrs. 

’ Pitman. 

eBlack hat with peacock biue quills— 


Alice Stackpole. 


trimmed with black 


the most nota 
ack one which 
‘tack’? Gardner. 


fur hat—Miss Barbara H[ig- 


Purple hat (large one)— 


n Curtis. 
oO Mplack maribou with pink none 
tlon one side—Mrs. Nathan Mathews. 

Black “‘law-breaker,”’ trimmed W 
| roses—-Mrs. Moses Williams. 


Benjamin 


Miss 


Mj Fay. ° 
Black hat—Miss Mary Nice. uw OB, UL. 


ith pink 
| 


} 


| 


| 


ry 


—Mrs. Russell 


“Odd |, wine- 
drooping effect and trin 
pe to, i Elizabeth rer 

Black hats trimmed wit 
Helen Fay and Mrs. Frederick Warren. 

A perfect dear of a little hat, bowl- 
shaped, of gold lace and very becoming— 
Mrs. Charles White. 

Chic hat, blue, trimmed with white rose 
Codman., , 

Old rose hat—-Mrs. Malcolm: Stone. 

It is considered, all in all, that this last 
rehearsal was one of the best gatherings 
of hats seen this seuson. The occasion | 
was thoroughly delightful. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra played. 


i) 


feathers——Miss 


ISTH OF SEASON'S 
~ SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


| , ata the. 1411909 

Colossal Work by Bruckner Per- 

formed for First Time Here by 
Boston Orchestra with Mr. 
Fiedler as Conductor. 


PERFORMANCE WORTHY OF 
MASTER’S COMPOSITION 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Fiedler conductor, gave its 18th concert 
last njght in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Symphony in CG minor, No. 8 


Concerto for 'cello 45 
Overture to ‘ures of Pro 


Bruckner 

7: ... Graedener 
Creatures of Prometheus” 

Beethoven 

Bruckner’s colossal eighth Symphony 

was played for the first time in Boston, 

The performance was probably the first 

in America. The Symphony was com- 

picted in 1890 and performed for the first 

time in Vienna jn 1892. - 


It is in all respects the greatest of the 


tated to put them 
Speech, which comes nearest to 


; Movements, 


; 


| 


4 


associate with Bruckner, who, in other 


U 


¥ - PO pae” 4 . — 
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him that he. hési- 
into even musical 
speech, which comes n the full 
xpression ©f the inherently inexpres-. 
sible, in this symphony he is master 
of his speech; he is convincing, author. 
ltative, eloquent. Furthermore, he is 


ba 
e . 
4 


} more discriminative in his use of ma- 


terial, In other Symphonies he is 
5 

building indifferently with marble pale 
clay. His eighth symphony is as a 
stately temple, in which mortals for- 
ot > age eh cares and tribulations 

earth, and gods a : nd: 
benignanr ee ae 


Bruckner, in the formation of his first 


runs the risk of i 

the reproach of formlessness "by Ete 
peculiar and interminable development of 
subsidiary themes and fragments of 
these themes. The remembrance of the 
chief motive is sometimes forgotten, so 
long are the waste stretches of develop- 
ment. Or the composer is as one sitting 
down and saying: “This | have done: 
now what shall I do next?” Analyzed 
Closely, these first movements are not 
amorphous; but Bruckner’s views of: 
form,'and his arrangement of a formal 
plan, differ widely from those that are 
traditional and accepted, and the im- 
patient, the superficial, the- ultra-conser- 
vative at once exclaim: “There is no 
form.” In the eighth symphony, gigantic 


| @s his scheme is, this scheme is carried 


out as inexorably as were the military 
operations of the Japanese over miles of 
territory in the late war. The continuity 
is not diverted or broken: the march of 
the themes with the subsidiary motives 
is without lapse or confusion; the final 
combinations, foreseen, are inevitable, 

In this first movement the themes have) 
character; they are salient: and in what, 
& masterly manner they are treated, 
with what richness and beauty! It mat- 
ters not whether the Scherzo typifies | 
“The German Michael’’; the main body | 
of the Scherzo has an aggressive, de- 
fiant swing and the Trio is of a tender 
beauty that one is not accustomed to 


works, now se@ms a seer for whom the 


‘high heavens have been unrolled, and 


works of Bruckner that have been per- § 


‘formed here. The Structure is more sub- 
| Stantial, it Is nobler. The form is more 
clearly recognized by the ordinary hear- 
er. There is less perplexing or boresome 
detail, The digressions do not cause the 
main line of musical argument to be 
forgotten. The interest is more steadily 
maintained, The instrumentation is 
ges In color and in contrasts. Above 


matic lines and in wealth 


Bruckner was 60 years old when he be- 
&82n work on this symphony. 

Pins rg been said in European cities 
avid the extraordinary length of the 
Mnteyp This length’ was not distressing 
. st night. Bruckner had a great deal 
monte and whereas in other sym- 
ata oe he sometimes stammers and 
4h. n falters; as though~ he were not 
6 to express his thoughts, as though 


the invention shown, both in the. 
of develop- | 
ment, is little less than marvellous, for | 


now a child amused by childish things, 
babbling or throwing down carelessly 
the house of blocks that he had built 
with infinite pains. 
Yet the one peak that rises above 
the other heights is the sublime 
Adagio, music that in its inimediate 
effect and in the afterthought of it is' 
lonely and incomparable. There is. 
no question in this symphony. of the. 
individuality of thecomposer. A wor- | 
Shipper of Wagner, he sometimes | 
quoted deliberately a phrase from his) 
master, or his expression for @ page 
or two reminded the hearer of ‘Pris- | 
tan” or “The Ring.” In this sym-- 
phony Bruckner revealed himself and 
spoke in his own lofty speech; and in 
this adagio he found for his own tise 
“the large utterance of the rly 
gods.” Here is music without dross 
Or alloy; music that soars aboye all 
that which is sensuous, soars in a 
flight that is sure-winged and sus-. 





; work. Mr. 
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ghatterings about inconsequen- 


pages of true grandeur, pages \ at are. 
apocalyptic in sweep of vision. 


- Graedener was mach less lengthy. It 
may have been a sputest gb to go 
descgemaeageiggs”| poeta ed from "Bruckner to Graedener for the latter 
ngs. At the same time there are succeeded the former in the chair of har- 
mony and counterpoint at the Vienna con- 
| gérvatory. He does not seem to have the 


™ 


‘The performance was worthy of the musical gifts of his father, Carl G. P. 


Fiedler conducted with in-| Graedener, 


whose songs deserve to be 


finite gusto, as one rejoicing in thé, uch better known than they are, par- 


a inted task, 
ae symphony and wishing to turn 


others to his firm belief in the great- 
ness of the composer, The orchestra 
seconded him in every way. The sym- 
phony engrossed the attention of the 
audience, and the applause that fol- 
lowed each movement was long-con- 
tinued and sincere. 

Mr. Warnke, for every ‘cellist 1s anx- 
ious to perform a new work, looked 
about him anxiously. His choice fell 
on a new concerto by Hermann Grae- 
dener of Vienna, a highly respectable 
pedagogue and an inocuous composer of 
Vienna, who is now nearly 65 years old, 
old enough to know better than to 
“write a concerto for the ‘cello. This 
‘concerto, played in Bosto 
time, and probably for the first time in 
America, has little to comment it, with 


means the 
tures and was probably chosen on account 


knowing the glory of) ii.ularly ‘his ‘“Werner’s Lieder aus Welscn- 
land.’’ , 

The concerto is a brand-new work and 
does not seem at all inspired. 
like ‘‘Eau Sucree’’ after the earnestness of 
the symphony. 
together. 
stantly dreamy 
sleep, 
has a chief theme that is tuneful even to 
the whistling point, and comes back In a 
jolly treatment by diminution at the close. | 
Its cadenza has same very long maunder- 
ings for the violoncello, 
a rather pleasant, but by no means great, 
work. 


It seemed 


Its movements are joined 
Its slow movement is so con- 
that one almost goes to 


in sympathy. Its rondo-like finale 


It is altogether 


A goodly procession marched out before | 
n for the first the & 7 ¥ : 


is by no | 
over- 


overture. It 
Beethoven's 


‘‘Prometheus” 
greatest of 


the exception of the short and pres of its brevity. It was well enough played, 
second section, with its song for the put the Bruckner symphony dominated 


solo instrument and an agreeable 4C~ thig programme altogether. 


If Bruckner 


companiment that shows taste in the had only known that brevity is sometimes 


instrumentation. 
eerto is commonplace and uninterest- 
ing. Mr, Warnke played the Adagio 
| séction with breadth and fine quality of 
‘tone. In the other sections his per- 
formance was not up to his high stand- 
ard. 

The overture to ‘“‘The Creatures of 
Prometheus,” which has chiefly a his- | 
torical interest, was last heard at these 
concerts in 1897. Mzy it now rest on the 
shelf for another wozen years! 


BRUCKNER’S SYMPHONY 
NO. 8 FIRST TIME HEARD 


By Louis ©, Eison. 
y | PROGRAMME. Yyigh, 13,1909 


Bruckner—Symphony No. 8. j 
Graedener—Violoncello Conce? to. 
 Beethoven—'‘Prometheus’’ Overture. 

Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 


dh The auditor must have had his fill of 
novelty at this concert, for every note of 
the two first works of the programme was 
new to Boston, not a single movement of 
ither work having be 
ard Mr. Fiedler has@had the honor of 
giving Bruckner’s largest work first, in 
America, it is prolix and difficult work 
that must’ have cost conductor and men 
many hours of tedious labor. Poor Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony will soon be 
called a.‘‘Sinfonietta,’’ for all of the re- 
cent symphonies given in our concerts have 
extended beyond the hour. Yet we may 


hasten to add. that Bruckner’s symphony 
towers above its two predecessors, not only 


en heard here be-| 


The rest of the CON- the soul of music as well as of wit! 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


- Bruckner in a Novel Symphony, Graedeuer 


in a New Concerto for Violoncello and 
Beethoven in a Long Neglected Overture 
Make the Programme—The New Fash- 
ions in Writing for the ’Cello and Grac. 
dener’s Example of Them—The Exhila- 
ration and the Contrasts of Beethoven 


After Bruckner 


TAane: 
Bruckner, 
vallo—Gridener made the programine 
the Symphony Concert yesterday, but 
Bruckner, with the longest of his sympho 
nies; nearly monopolized it. When Richter, 
twenty-six years ago in Vienna, played 
Bruckner’s eighth symphony for the first 
time, it made the whole of his programm, 
and Hanslick, who looked skew-eyed upo” 
all the composer’s music and who must 
have looked skew-eyed at his watch 0” 
this particular occasion, declared the per 
formance consumed an hour and thirty ! 
utes. In that case, Richter’s pace must 
have been slow or his pauses between the 
movements long, inasmuch as Mr. Fiedle! 
brought the symphony into an hour and 4 
little more and added two numbers, be- 
sides, to his programme—Griidener’s 1°" 
concerto @or violoncello which save Mr. 
Warnke his.annual opportunity as 4 ee 
ist,’"’ and the overture to. Beethoven's bal 


Sree.) Oy Pe 


Beethoven and—longo jier- 
at 


nin- 


ae Se ah Bp e.. 
en. en’ when Br Fin) inser eni : ib 
or. Even’ when Bruckner is most im- 
pressive, as he is in the slow movement. 
| <— the finale of this symphony, the 
‘cellist opportunity for his feats of diffi- | thar, he Malkuccann _ G8 ge me ule 
cult skill, and~to set the ’cello capering | — to "his purpose “hy his Se ae 
through all sorts of ‘passage work’’ and / the hearer’ hons the des S design, ut’ 
all the opportunities of an elaborate ca- hensively ho . een Ppl 
denza. They had, of course, to write thetr TONGA Rate 
songful passages for it, too, and in them 
they sought out its deepest tones. 
_ The younger meén set. about the task from 
| another point of view. They have discov- 
| ered that the violoncello capering is no 
| more lovery to the ear of today than to the 
| eye is the ‘cellist who is laboriously making 
it caper. They have realized as well. trat 
the dark, deep-toned, and, too often. sob- 
bing song of the ’cello has become a time- 
worn convention to which the audience set- 
tles back when the performer passes to the 
slow movement. Accordingly, these new 
writers—and Griidener among them—have 
been wary of ‘‘passage work” and cadenzas, 
and they nave made ttheir concertos grate- 
ful to the ’cellist and grateful to his hear- 
ers, not because it sets him technical] feats, 
but because it summons him to display the 
lighter and the more gracious qualities of 
the instrument and the finer and the more 
adroit qualities of his playing. They ‘bid 
tae violoncello charm, and when they set 


Strength and concentration will fail. mn 


more senses than one, alike itn the pure? 


suit of the melodies and in their pervad« 
ing air of uncertainty, Bruckner’s music, 
gives the pleasure of the ‘chase. By” 
these tokens, the firm-handed, sures. 
Striding Beethoven was good’ to hear,” 
Trifle as this overture to a ballet is 6 
knew which he wished to accomplish in ae 
and how he would accomplish it, and 
forthwith set about his work with 
his wonted vigor. The downright force 
of the sinccato chords at the beginning 
was bracing to the ear and the spirit 
after Gridener’s prettiness and Bruckner’s 
ecstatic dreaming and confused rush of 
many voices. Lightly, but surely ran the 
introduction, and then. followed the rest of 
the overture, masculine music, high-spir- 
ited music, music that was warm and alive 
with the creating energy of the composer 
that made its way forward unhesitatingly, 
dese pe itself spontaneously that 
1 ) sma ng as it is in the 5 ies se 
Noa gpons;:| ee they make its wt rigors Bo work, had an” Heheannin 
| se , uave, a _ little 4nd a compulsion of its own. : vhen 
erent athe ate anata Rg wa nd aig eee eae a ae Bi 
, } ul.”” They take (4nd lasting. Heard after twe { Ye 
and pou Pr into the drawing-room Overture seemed like a new piece Brian 
ond ae be 2 accordingly. Griidener in- "€r’S was really novel—the first perform- 
ya Bolts ed his music to rather qa ance seemingly of this Symphony in © 
Sa Sov y and sweetness, minor in America. By that token under- 
hb ype Dlayed tt as suavely, as exquisitely Standing will be clearer and estimate truer 
ane ee ely as it was written. Grid- after the repetition of tonight, H. T. Pp 
ee m little opportunity to disclose a 
€ larger traits of his instrument and of Pha 
his own playing. The composer limited him 
orten to prettiness; and then it was Mr. . 
Warnke’s distinction _ to transform . that: i= F major, for ORGAN, THREE HORNS 
prettiness into elegance, Needless, almost ORCHESTRA. 
fg Grédener found not an idea to put ime.) 
pti 8 music, not a melody that had any 
e er characteristic than prettiness, hard- 
net passage that disclosed more than 
eee le. fancy. That is the wonder of 
Wits, Ne aaesgead 9 concerti for ’cello 
bi fee hey are writing for orchestra our 
7 aposers make their ’celli tell, set them 
lvid and significant measures; give them 
pi eat cag melodies. But face to face with ~ 
atin PR Secor: they are dumb—and 
és ee even the minor Beethoven vase 
hes pene overture, was tonic 
gan ry a bath in Grddener’s sweet- 
si etie ot yb such long, sedulous and a - 
ahaa a tated attention as Bruckner ex- 
8 re his hearers. Even in this eighth 
ri nce es whitch with all its length,. 
Hr eslie ® ‘best-knit and eer, «6th 
rad she est of his music, his besetting | 
stay y of loose and fragmentary de- 
persists, of ‘Meanderings here and | 


C POEM from ‘‘The Redemption.”’ 
ime, ) 


GOODRICH. 
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ffs’ op, 6. 


(First performance in America.) 
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1908-O8®. 
Programme. 
CONCERTO in E flat major, No. 1, for PIANOFORTE 
OVERTURE, ‘‘On the Seacl 


VARIATIONS on a Theme of Josef Haydn, op. 56 A. 
AND ORCHESTRA. 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in B minor. 


- Allegro moderato. 


II. Andante con moto. 
The Pianoforte is a Baldwin. 


I 


Symphony Hall. 
XIX. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 27, AT 8, P.M. 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


Soloist 
Miss GERMAINE SCHNITZER. 


ANDRE MAQUARRE, 
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pe TZE] aa AND a ea master at the start, 

MISS SCHNI ns iscpeailiaiacata: She was beginning in elo-. 
LISZT quence that was no forced rhetoric. In the. 

SLA, Mele, 24 j wes , mike ged the noe wy rage og oe 

: neerts , her tone, the elastic play o n light and- 

Her Playing at the Symphony “ : : ‘ shade served her and the music “no less. 
Gervase Elwes for a New English Singer _ well. Thence onward, her whole playing was, 
—A Tested Experiment in Berlin—The rhapsodic. She flung off the scherzo like 


’ ” , momentary and _ glinting improvisation, |: 
“Free People’s Theatre” and Its Working Jshowering itself about the triangle; 


Beethoven’s Choral Symphony to Eng and then, with larger and larger voice and 
lita; flery and more fiery intensity she advanced 
the Season Here—The Metropolitan geet the ardors of the finale. She gave 


Opera and Its Next Visit to Boston—- it speed and sweep, splashed it with tonal 


color and brilliant ornament; she made its” 
Miss Le Baron Engaged for the Castle contrasts seem the impulse of the moment,” 
Square—Henrietta Crosman in a New ,and without a trace of caluculation, drove 


. the musie in mounting glow and rising pace 
<< Baan ra 
Play—Barrie and “Samson"—Mme. Sem and freedom to the gathering climax. i | 


* 


te Ps ee 


brich in Europe—Mr. Safonoft’s Farewell . was Liszt with his nervous energy, his 
| rhapsodic thrill, his dazzle and his excite. | 

Miss Schnitzer chose wisely when she | ment, oe 
picked Liszt’s concerto in E-flat for her first 
appearances, on Friday and Saturday, with 
the Symphony Orchestra. The concerto. 
unless some rare pianist, like Mr. Joseffy, is 
able to give it an individual ard ¢vrious 


| As English singers used to come to us, 
| they were oftener more commendable for 
| the natural quality of their voices than for 
| the intelligence, the artistry, and tne, sense 


_ . . ‘ © hide 
caSt of his own, ought to' sound like a mag- ¢® style with which they used them. Now: 
nificent and sustained improvisation, ere- | some of them seem to be reversing this ape 
ating itself out of itself. From the out- | peal. Their voice is—what it happens to be, 
set, it asks a nervous and exciting power -In their use of it lie their interest and their 


then he—or-in this particular case she-—-de- ple, is virtually an English singer, and it ig 


Clares her mastery in the first measures the expressiveness of her tones’ and not. 
that fall to the solo instrument. They must « their quality in pure song that makes her,” 
Stride, have their air of authority, bring ‘distinction. Mr. Gervase Elwes, the English 
their suggestion of force in reserve. The tenor, who sang here for the first. time in) 
slow section is not reposeful. It is nervous 4 recital at Steinert Hall on Saturday 
musing, eager to set itself free. Then, with afternoon, is in still more unusual case. It 
the tinkling triangle—-and Mr. Ludwig - is nard, indeed, to define the quality of hig. 
played it with the delicacy that Liszt ~ voice. He calls nimself a tenor: but not’ a. 
-mazined—come the scherzo and release. Latin from Calais to Palermo would count. 
Thereafter the concerto is the pian’st's own. him one. His tones lack the penetrating, 
"he musie *gathers strength, pace, bril- the vibrant, the peculiar carrying quality: 
liancy. The piano answers, persuades, " of a pure tenor. They ‘Aave. neither the. 
leads. masters the orchestra; pauses for a © silvery brightness of such a voice in “tts. 
noment, asserts itself anew, gains at every upper reaches nor the golden richness it. 
turn larger, freer, more impetuous and . sometimes gains as it approaches tne range. 
rhapsodic voice. A concerto, if you will, of a high baritone. Yet haritone quili'y is, 
"ut a concerto that once the nervous pre- oftenest the salient characteristic of Mr. 
‘uding is done becomes a Slowing rhapsody Elwes’s voice, but even. curfously ve led; 
for the piano over, rather than with, the shadowed, even hard. (nder any name,. | 
orchestra. No wonder pianists love it: no it lacks sensuous beauty and sensuous ape, - 
wonder that repetition does not lessen its neal, giving pleasure ‘by what it does. 
nervous thrill. It has been exciting for fifty rather than by what it is. De th 
years, | Even so, Mr. Elwes’s tones command no 

Miss Schnitzer is young, and a little hard very wide and no very intense range of: 
With the unconscious hardness of youth. emotion. He ended his recital, for exe’ 
It is by an effort of will and comprehension. ample, with a group of familiar and unfas. 
that she has summoned, in the music of her , millar songs by Brahms—BotschaftJ”) 
recitals here, moods of melancholy, of re- , “Wir Wandelten,.” “Der Kuss’”. ‘An Die 
ection, of sober and tender quiet, of ro- , Tauben’’ and sundry: others—songs of. dis i 
mantic musing. She has been her freer, _ versified and often deeply felt mcods. | Peavey 
her natural self. when the music has called ‘haps, Mr. Elwes accepts that. strange? 
| her to large Power of tone, to rhythmic en- | standard of certain English musical prigse 
“sy, to broad eloquence, to rhapsodic and pedants who fancy Brahms so “ies 
warmth of feeling, and to rich brilliancy  tellectual’’ that he must be stripped. of aly’ 
| of expression. Her tone has beauty, but at — fecling; but the singer seems too intell' peat? 
ie best it is a full-bodied, full-blooded for such a distorting notion. Yet then: 


beauty that drives with its propulsive power | was a persistent Jack of emotional, of com- 





mood unmistakat 
the hearer. Yet i 
feenth-century pieces and:in the folk songs 
of the rest of the programme, shone the vir- 
tues that are Mr. Elwes’s best traits, He 
sings, whatever the language, with unusual 
clarity and precision of diction. He sings 
with intelligent sense of the melodic line 
and with an admirable fidelity of it. He 
directs his voice, technically, with practised 
and discerning skill. He is apt in his 
phrasing. He is just in his emphasis. He 
does all things in good taste, unforcedly, 
wholly sincerely. The refinements of vocal 
artistry, within the limitations of his tones, 
are at his command. It is the communi- 
cating spark, ve ig of voice or feeling, that 
is lacking to him. 
Miss Katherine Lincoln, ‘a young so- 
prano, and Mrs. Olive Whitely-Hilton, 
the violinist, who has begun to make ‘a 
place for herself here, gave a concert to 
a very friendly audience in Potter Hall 
on Saturday. It applauded the freshness 
of Miss Lincoln’s voice, a high, clear, and 
elastic soprano, the brightness of her 
tones, and the agreeable lightness that 
she gave to some of her songs. It found 
no less pleasure in Mrs. Hilton’s playing 
of her violin pieces, brilliant bits, for the 


most part, of light technical display. 
a. eee 
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Miss Germaine Schnitzer Pianist— 


He ernateb 


Mr. Willy Hess Greeted. | 
hehe 28190 9 | 
By PHILIP HALE. ae | 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. | 


‘Fiedler conductor, gave its 19th con-| 
cert last night in Symphony Hall. Miss | 
Germaine Schnitzer was the pianist. 


Unfinished Symphony, B minor........Schubert 


| 
| 
The program was as follows: | 


Variations on a theme of Haydn........Brahms 
Concerto in E flat No. 1, for piano........Liszt | 
Overture, ‘‘On the Seacliffs’’..........Maquarre | 


extended notice. 


This concert does’ not call for an| 
All but one of the) 


compositions were familiar, and there 
were no forced readings. ,.The proper 
tempo of the second theme of the 


phony has long been a subject of dis- 


cussion. 


d 


‘Andre Maquarre shared the honors at 
the Symphony concert Saturday night. 
Miss Schnitzer, a young pianist from 
Paris, pounded magnificently through 


he Liszt concerto in E flat major, 
io, 1, and the audience pounded out 


‘much applause. There is nothing ethe- 


real about this statuesque French girl 
playing. 


Ss 


Tt is substantial, straightfor- 


‘ward, masculine in much more than 
| the average degree. Only Paderewski 
this season has handled the piano 50 


| vigorously. 
‘piece, and Miss 


The concerto is a showy 
Schnitzer made no 


Mr. Maquarre, the first flute, was 
represented by_a new overture, called 
“On the Sea Cliffs.”” For all its sug- 
gestiveness, it might have been called 
almost anything else, from “At the 
Ball Game” to “Revising the Tariff. 
It was very lively music, with here and 
there a few measures of pleasant mus- 
ing. It was the last number on the 
program, but the crowd waited to call 


|- Mr. to extract any poetry from it. 


the popular and much admired composer!) (ajinposer was heartily applauded. 


to the front. 


The orchestral numbers were Schu- 
pert’s unfinished symphony and the 


Brahms variations on a Haydn theme. | gaged to play at a Symph 


Both were delightfully performed, 


Mr. Fiedler took the lovely 
melody at a slower pace than we have | 
been accustomed to and thus gave the 
melody a marked emotional charac- | 
ter. The transition was a little ab-| 
rupt, and sticklers for continuity oi} 
thought and general musical flow | 
might take an exception; yet the con- | 
trast was effective. In spite of the| 
beautiful and purely Shubertian sec- | 
ond theme of the second movement, 
the reputation of the composer would 
be exhanced if only the first move- 
ment had been written. The second 
falls far below it. 

The reading of Brahms’ variations 
was contrapuntally lucid, and each 
set had its own appropriate charac- 
ter, with one exception—the charm- 
ing variation marked “erazioso 
might have been treated more elas-| 
tically, and it might have been played| 
in a more tenderly romantic spirit. 

Mr. Maquarre, the remarkable first | 
flute of the orchestra, is known here) 
as a composer of pieces that have been 
played at Pop concerts and of songs. | 
The overture was performed for the. 
first time in this country. It was coin) 
posed about six years aso when Mr. | 
Maquarre was spending a summer at ©) 
French seaside resort. The main bod) 
of the overture has little that is salient 
Or distinguished, put in the second of | 
the preceding slow movements there 
passages that are picturesque and, in- 
deed. imaginative. Mr. Maguarre ae 
facility in the matter of instrument’ 
tion, and perhaps the overture ery” 
have made a stronger impression |! 
had been ‘performed without cuts, Wir” 
l affected its structure. As it war, & 


i 
| 
first movement in Schubert’s sym- | 
| 
j 


a 


‘ | 
ar 


ITi- 


Miss Schnitzer first visited Boston 


then been en- 
in 1906, and she had the vnony con- 


, by 
cert. Her arrival was delayed »”. 


— loss of the 


has much more than a praiseworthy 
technic, much more than the brilliance 
that easily arouses applause. 

She played-.ywith rare elegance in 
bravura passages; her melodic expres- 
s10n was tasteful and emotional] in the 
Lisztian manner; and her purely virtu- 
oso display was characterized by a verve 

| that did not untrun clearness and re- 
| spect for, the phrase. She well deserved 
a applause that recalled her many 
mes. 


Mr, Willy Hess was warmly greeted 


by the sympathetic audience on his re-’ 


and it is highly developed; but she 
| 


turn to the duties of concert-master, 


MUSICAL EVENTS 


| The soloist’ at. Friday's and Satur; 
day's Symphony concerts was Miss Ger- 
‘Mains Schnitzer, the young pianist who 
‘has proven one of: the season's most 
}interesting artists. | | 
|. Miss Sehnitzer is remembered from 
‘her previous recital form the exquisite 
| Velvet lining which surrounds her: 
pPlanissimo tones? They are distinct, ast 
Well, although they be hushed, and are 
| beautifully joined ..in. well formed 
'plhrases. This element. of pianistic 
poetry is not always compatible with 
the well-nigh masculine animation and | 
vigor which appears more properly to 
be a native trait of Miss Schnitzer’s, | 
The other number of interest was the 


new overture, “On the Sea Cliff,’’ by: . 


Mr. Maquarre, the-admirable first flute 
of the orchestra. The work appears to) 
be # highly-colored series of sketches, | 
scenes or eNisodes. Doutless the cuts 
Which Mr, Fielder, observed emphasizes 
this impression. — Mr. Maquarre has no 


' time. 
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WILSON. Pi 
SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


Poet” By Olin Downes 4 - 


2 & 
| The 19th public rehearsal of thy 4 - 
phony Orchestra was held yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Ha'l. Miss. Ger- 


maine Schnitzer, pianist, laye 
Liszt E flat concerto. on tee 


| Mr. Fiedler gave a 


vigorous and 
Straightforward reading of Schubert’s 


| unfinished Symphony, but the feature of 
this concert was the uneven playing of 
the magnetic Miss Schnitzer and the su- 
perb performance of the Brahms. varia- 
| tions. 

Miss Schnitzer appeared nervous: was 
rhythmically unsteady; inclined to run 
away from the orchestra, and then un- 
able to keep the pace she had set. But 
She injected her personality into every 
measure of the scintillating, rhapsodic 
music, and in spite of the deficiencies | 
mentioned, it was a singularly engrogss | 
ing and exciting achievement. The very! 
nervousness enhanced the thrill of tha: 
rushing fina’e. | a 

Mr. Maquarre’s overture, flamboyant 
and picturesque, was composed in 1903. 
when the first flutist of the Symphony 
Orchestra was living at a seaside resort 
in France. It is written with enthusiasm 
with engaging gusto. It 48 lavishly 
scored, aS One who Suspected that some 
day the thing would be whacked and 
tooted and fiddled by an orchestra of 
noble dimensions and nearly -unlimited 
power. At the concerts of | next week 
Mr. Gustav Strube’s Symphony -in 
minor will be performed for the first 


Boston S 

G tote ymphony_ Orches fra, >) 
Mr Eiedler introduced another new 
work at last week’s Symphony concerts, 
an overture by Mr Andre Maquarre cf 
the orchestra, entitled “On the Sea 
Cliffs,’’ which was played for the first 


' time in America. Miss Germaine Schnit- 


zer, the young pianist who has shown 
marked ability in her recitals here, was 


elongated thematic stories to tell. With the soloist, playing Liszt’s. first piano 
agile brush he paints a few bold strokes. concerto, and the other selections were 


Which to an imaginative mind ought to 
be salient and vivid. | | si 


» Schubert’s unfinished symphony and the 


brahbms variations on a-theme by 
Haydn. Mr Willy Hess was at his old 


The simple, serene, singing melodies | Weenia’ noeme Vint tie es 


which Schubert gives now to. stringe 


This seems to be an age of skilful 
young female pianists, for this season 


and now to -the woodsy flutes, oboes, several have appeared in recitals and 


clarinets or horns in his “Unfinished ) “iavod anthetin moe atts 


and dis- 


(fy aM 2. ep ) played artistic powers which would have 
symphony” will] always insure yf appre-| been censidered marvelous a few years 
Clative listeners. | | } ago. Miss Schnitzer, who is not yet 22 


Even revelers in abstruse, problematic 


| years old, has already won" favor here 
| by her sound musicianship, and that 


and psychological music must at times! favor gained in recitals was ineréased 
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by her performance of the Liszt piece; 
which, though familiar, is full of that 
tonal coloring so dear to the soloist and ~ 
pleasing to the auditor when rightly set 
orth. iH 


1e e€ gagzem ? . 


mF Spirits moments of such t ; 
| ed here with the OF | . ni 7 ranguil 
caantt last Pent for the first time! beauty. as 88 ue found In the andarte 
a las of this symphory. The constimmate 
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finely develo 
work 


strument and the band. 

_ Finger dexterity, clear in rapid runs, 
arpeggios and the different chord pas- 
sages, she has seemingly sufficient for 
all demands. Her cantabel is sweet and 
in. legato passages she displays a 
smooth and even touch. The famous 
“problem of the triangle’’ was worked 
out in splendid style, the _ brilliant 
figures and delicate” rhythms being 
given with a dash and clean-cut enun- 
elation suiting exactly the mood of the 
‘composer. The strenuous finale was 
played with such a gusto, if such a 
term may be applied to the work of a 
lady pianist, that the audience began 
to applaud before the concerto was 
finished. It was a brilliant perform- 


ance throughout and Miss 
was well deserving the many recalls 
she received after she had ceased 
playing. | 

Mr Maquarre’s overture is a pleasing 


little program piece, a meditative and , 
poetic wofk in which one can readily | 


find suggestions of moods and thoughts 
cenjured up by idlers at the seashore, 
His treatment of the wood winds de- 
serves special mention, the themes giv- 
en them being arranged admirably. 
Mr Fiedler’s reading of Schubert’s un- 
finished symphony was thoroughly sym- 
| pathetic, though of course traditional, 
‘and all the plaintive harmonies were 


“breught out in beautiful cadences, each . 


section of the orchestra giving perfect 


‘utterances to the haunting melodies, | 


Miss Schnitzer could not have found 


better Orchestral association than was. 


otfered her in the concerto, and the 
Variations on WHaydn’s theme _ were 
given with all due significance of into- 
nations and instrumental combinations. 

This week’s program will include a 


new symphony by Gustav Strube of the | 


orchestra, a work which is_ still in 


manuscript and will be played He) the 
Q iL 
Strube’s compositions have appeared on 
the Symphony programs, though noth- 
ing so large as the new work, which can 
the composer says is classical in form | outside the 


be } 
from music . 
These | preoccupied Brahms who like 
will be the prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ the |himself such feats and,.too often 
‘“Bacchanale’’ from the Paris version of 
‘‘Tannhauser,”’ the funeral music from 
“Dusk of the Gods,’ and the “Ride of 


first time anywhere. Several 


but entirely modern in treatment. 
The rest of the program will 
devoted to excerpts 
dramas by Richard Wagner. 


Valkyres”’ from ‘‘Die Walkure.” 
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MR. FIEDLER MAKES A _ LIGHT 
: . PROGRAMME 


‘Short, and with One Exception, Familiar 


- Pieces— -—The Popular Brahms of the “St. 
_ Anthony” Variations—A Chance Contrast 
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_ more. 
as the writing of music goes nowadays, 
made his programme, and three of them— | 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Brahms's | 
“St. Anthony” Variations and Liszt’s con-| 


Schnitzer ° 


so swift and so possessing a charm. 
audience must hear the symphony in C with | 


New propulsive force and then the freedom 
‘Overture—Reger’s Musical Joke at the 
oncert of the Hess-Schroeder Quartet 
and the Happy Result of It—Anothe: 


At the Symphony Concert’ of/ ye: erday 
on, Mr. Fiedler relaxed the sucées- 

sion of long. and usually. novel symphonies 
that he’ has maintained for a month and 
Four pieces, each short in its kind, 


certo for piano in E-flat have long been 
familiar. Then, for ending stood the new 
music of the day, an overture, ‘‘On the Sea 
Cliffs,’ by Mr. Maquarre, the first flutist 
of the orchestra, and it as well laid no 
stress upon the attention. Curiously, be- 
sides, two of the four items seem to be the 
best-liked orchestral pieces of the com- 
posers who wrote them. Schubert’s sym- 
phony in C, the symphony that used to be 
of the heavenly length, may excel in the 
extent and the range of its beauties, the 
Unfinished Symphony, but it does not excel 
it in their quality and it hardly exerts 
An 


It listens to the Un- 
‘finished Symphony. in tireless gladness 
'‘Schubert’s soft beauty can pall like all 
‘things that seem wrought so easily and that 
have their note of sweetness. There is not 
‘time for_such mischance in the Unfinished 
| Symphony. The a@etractors of Brahms 
will deny brusquely that he has ever written 
or ever.could write a popular orchestral 
piece. Yet, as popularity goes in symphony 
concerts, the quick, warm and sustained 
‘applause that followed the “St, Anthony” 
‘Variations yesterday was significant. The 
‘new symphonies of the last month, except 


_Bruckner’s, have had less from their hear- 
ers on Friday’ afternoon. , 

Thig applause for the Variations and the 
eager and absorbed attention with which 
the audience followed them, had their 
imeaning too. The proféssional ‘“Brahms- 
‘ite’ and often the proféssional musician 
find little . interest jin, the piece 
| technical problems Brahms 
has set: himself and the ingenuity with 


which he solves them. Doubtless, 
. to propose 


a little patience. 


labored obviously 


‘his other pieces, dd ob | 
interesting to study 


them. They are 
paper, they are interesting tot oe 
and the musical scholar to hear. It 1s safe, 
however, to surmise that nineteen out es 
twenty of the listeners who found puch 
pleasure in the Variations yesterday aia 
unaware of the existenceof this prowes”, un- 
less they’ chanced upon the enlightening 
graph in the ‘all-knowing programme 
What charmed them in the music—again } 
is safe to surmise—was first Haydn's buxom 


ror and 
melody in itself with its homely flavo! ah 


‘the warmth: with ‘which Brahms has 
wrought. his variations upon it. ye 
be as full of calculation. as technician: 


| the “Brakmsites,’” who, like all devotees, 


> 


‘almost a little sultry. 


, warmly, with rich diversity of tone. 
so been a little more than just to Schu- 
: er 
_ diate contrast of a curlously sturdy and 
» vigorous melody. 
_Teady to believe that Schubert had sung 


; a fluently, and that Brahms’s compara- 
ve 


| were a grace. 


they | 


in some of | 
over | 
on | 
he technician | 


para- | 
Hook. | 


+ Of his 


They may | 
and. | 
will | 


bel 


making, and prab- 


of spirit that are unusual after all in the 
sum of Brahms’s mus!” The. official - bi- 
ographer: wrenches his finey to find a 
parallel for, each variation in, some episode 
in the life of St. Anthony. Brahms, 
Haydn before him, took the saint, who in 
this case is only a title, by no means 
so seriously. What is really warm 
in him is the bonhomie that he could 
show to his intimates and the last flashes of 
the romantic sentiment that like every 
German he. had in his youth. Technical 
problems or no technical problems, the Va- 
riations have often a frankness of melody 
that is unusual with him. 


And the contrast was interesting, too, . 


between this melody of Brahms and the 
melody of the Schubert of the Unfinished 
Symphony that had‘ just preceded ‘him. 
Mr. Fiedler is not of one of those rest- 
less souls among conductors who would 
roughen Schubert’s. euphony or who 
would mar his sustained song by quest 
for the newly emphasized phrase and a 
Strange poignancy of accent. Rather, 
he went to the othere éxtreme. As ‘it 
seemed to us, his pace in ‘the second 
movement of the Unfinished Symphony 
was unusually slow. It tended even to 
linked sweetness long drawn out. it 
made Schubert’s music a little too soft, 
Instead of calm 
was languor. The fine undulation of the 
music, the sense of shimmering life in 
it were lacking. As Schubert was thus 
oversoftened, so the homely old Haydn 
of the theme and the robust Brahms of 
the variations came like a cool and tonic 
air blowing across Mr. Fiedler’s 
bertian hothouse. He was only just to 
Brahms, playing the variations  luc‘dly, 
He 
imme- 


and Brahms seemed in the 


The listener was half 


reticence and _ insistent sobriety 


Liszt and Miss Schnitzer, who will play 


ee tonight when she is more at ease and 
: “ more intimate relation with the orenestra, 


| music yesterday—Liszt and Miss Sch 
bridged the way to Mr. ar how 


Ut Wwno was exciting enough in exciting 


Maquarre’s new 
Certainly the composer took joy | 
ne orchestra, scattering instrumental 
cae avishly over his score and urging his 
pr gaa hg voices sometimes to the ut- 
a ce b, r. Maquarre clearly loves sonor- 
wai cs S ears and the ascent or the de- 

of racing progressions, Certainly the 


overture. 
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that matter, the 
“Sur‘les Falaises 


great white cliffs taat rise smoothly enough 
out of the Channel, tnat are carpeted with 
green turf, that sometimes. stretch like 
plateaus inland, and that shine at the slight- 
est provocation of sunlight. - Of course the 
fierce Channel storms, tae short, sharp 
Cnannel seas now and then lash them; but. 
in softer weather they are the images of 
wis stolid, shining calm. Presumably 
e Overture reflected ra) | 
pinch moods of place, and 
Swift and changeful as the CG 
but little indeed did they sehen a veri 
the summer calm and’ the soft mists 
that now and then enwrap these cliffs. The 
Overture sorely needs a programme OF at. 
least a footnote as well asa title. As it is | 
Whichever Mr. Maquarre imagined, it is 
far too easy to take the overture as an 
energetic and expert exercise in instru- 
mental color and contrast, HT, Paice 


BRILLIANT LISZT WORK 


AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Gof , Wish, 27 (FoF 


’ MISS SCHNITZER PLAYS 


THE E FLAT CONCERTO 


Schubert’s Sweet Unfinished Sym- 
phony and an Overture by Andre 
Maquarre Also Given. i 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
“Unfinished Symphony’”’ 
Variations on a Haydn Theme 
Piano Concerto in E flat 
Soloist, Miss Germaine Schnitzer. 
Overture, ‘‘Sur les Falaises’’...Andre Maquarre 
Our orchestra has come back from its 
tour wearing its laurels modestly. It re- 


‘sumed business at the old stand, yesterday 


afternoon, with a programme which did 
not have an hour-and-a-half symphony on | 


puzzle to be solved. It is just as well 
to rinse our ears out with such music as 
Schubert’s ‘‘Unfinished Symphony” once in 
a While. This sweet work was written at | 


. the list and which did not present a single : 


a time when composers were allowed to > 


Write tunes and when beauty was held to. 
be one of the canons of musical creation. 
Not that we would wish composers to - 


s his: 
. the. 
they are. the 


ov 
me 


the moods of ths. music were as 
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‘poser of the future, however, will add, to own shadow as @ great plantst. 
such delicious melody as Schubert wrote, || _ 
‘the wéalth of tone-color of a Strauss, and | 
the figure development of a Brahms... But 
it was a great relief to listen to the old 
and simple work, even with its repetitions 
and its formal symmetry. It was played 
with excellent taste and without any at- 
tempt to force grandeur into its artless 
‘prattle; the fault lay in the opposite direc- 
tion. There was a tendency to pianissi- . 
mize, and to retard languorously, There 
‘were, of course, no technical difficulties in 
the path, and the ensemble was exquisite. 
4 It was pleasant, too, to hear the classical 
old guard in the audience applaud the 
work long and heartily. The charm of 
' melody is perennial and Schubert’s sym- 
| phonies are but songs in disguise, 
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the audience followed them; had their 
meaning too. ‘The professional “Brahms- 
ite’ and. often the professional musician 
can find little interest in the piece 
outside the technical problems Brahms 
has set himself and the ingenuity with 
which he solves them. Doubtless, they 
preoccupied Brahms who like to propose 
himself such feats and, too often in some of 
his other pieces, labored obviously over | 
them. They are interesting to study on | 
paper, they are interesting to the technician 
and the musical scholar to hear. It is safe, 
however, to surmise that nineteen out of 
twenty of the listeners who found such 


- | it were lacking... As’ Schubert was! thus 

oversoftened, so the horhely old Haydn 
of the theme and the robust Brahms of” 
the variations carne like a cool’and tonic 
air blowing: ‘across Mr. Fiedler’s Schu-— 
bertian hothouse. He was only just to. 
Brahms, playing the variations lucidly, 
warmly, with rich diversity of tone. He 
had been a little more than just to Schu- 
bert and Brahms seemed in the imme- 
diate contrast of a curiously sturdy and 
vigorous melody, ‘The listener was half” 
ready to believe that Schubert had sung 
too fluently, and that Brahms’s compara- 
tive reticence and insistent sobriety ’ 
were a grace. 

Liszt and Miss Schnitzer ‘bridged the 
way to Mr. Maquarre’s new overture, 
pleasure in the Variations were unaware Certainly the composer took joy of 
in the of the existence of this prowess, Uun- , his orchestra, scattering instrumental 

less they chanced upon theenlightening para- ” eolor lavishly over his score and urging his 

graph in the all-knowing programme book. instrumental voices sometimes to. the Ut-' 
What charmed them in the music—again it most. Mr. Maquarre clearly loves sonor- 
ity in his ears and the ascent or the de- 


is safe to surmise—was first Haydn’s buxom 
melody in itself with its homely flavor and _§ scent of racing progressions. Certainly the 


Our orchestra is a hotbed of composers. 
In this programme we had our well known 
flautist, Andre Maquarre, bursting forth as 
a composer, and next week we are to have 
a symphony by another member of the 
band—Mr. Strube. ‘‘On the Cliffs’? evident- 
ly does not go back to the time of the 
ancient cliff-dwellers, for the overture is 
modern in its general treatment. Not so 
modern as the symphonies we have lately 
lived through, and (‘‘Deo Gratia’’) not so 
long, either. It begins with a fierce down- 
ward phrase, as if one of the inhabitants 
had fallen off the cWff. 

There is much resMessness and agitation 
in the work, and many sharp contrasts, 
rather than any attempt at long-breathed 
melody. 

There are radical progressions 
overture, but all the figure treatment is 
logical and coherent, while the final climax 
is finely worked up. ‘Therefore ‘On 
Seacliffs,’’ as the English title runs, was a 
work that was made very welcome and the 
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We sometimes doubt the old Latin say- 
ing—‘‘Variatio delectat.’’ At any rate we 
feel that when a skillful composer begins 
varying a theme he rarely knows where to 
stop. eethoven, Brahms, Strauss, Noren, 


| ie 


and a host of others have fallen under the 
sway of the variation demon. Given a 
clear theme with a few ear-marks (synco- 
pations etc.) to recognize it by, and a man 
like Brahms could vary it almost forever. 


applause was persistent enough to 
the « s:poser to acknowledge it 
Anc.. Maquarre must feel convinced that 
a prophet is sometimes honored in his own 
country, 


Mr. 


' propulsive force and then the freedom and 
has 


the warmth with which Brahms 
wrought his variations upon it. They may 
be as full of calculation as technicians and 
the “‘Brahmsites,’’ who, like all devotees, will 


\ 


overture is all eagerness for expression. The 
exuberance of the music is tireless; 
quick transitions speak of ceaseless agita- 
tion. Mr. Maquarre is tao impatient to 
worry a figure or sedulously to fit a tonal 


the 


set their idol in the worst light, would have 
us believe. None the less, Brahms to the 
hearer of average musical intelligence has 
disguised this problem-making and prob- 
lem-solving far more persuasively than he 
has in other pieces where there should be translation. Presumably they are the 
no room for such exercises. The years | great white cliffs tnaat rise smoothly enough 
go, the Variations pass and repass; and | oyt of the Channel, taat are carpeted with 
still they keep a freshness of mood, an | green turf, that sometimes stretch like 
elasticity of imagination, a cheerful glow } plateaus inland, and that shine at the slight. 
of spirit that are unusual after all in the est provocation of sunlight. Of course the 
certo for piano in E-flat have long been psa reams £ es The pig Pes fierce Channel storms, tne short, sharp 
: Then. for ending stood the né gsrapher wrenches his SRCy - Caannel seas now and ‘then lash tnaem; but 
familiar. Lee ant “On the Se parallel for each variation in some episode . in gofter weather they are the images of 
eS eae na Tete first  flutis in the life of St. Anthony. Brahms, like “ smooth, stolid, shining calm. Presumably 
Cliffs,” by Mr. renee te : bat) laid 1 Haydn before him, took the saint, who in the overture reflected moods of place, and 
Of the, SECnORtr ey SNe 3 . Mesto usly be this case is only a title, by no means ¢ertainly the moods of ths music were as. 
stress upon the Stfanyivn, re to be tl so seriously. What is really warm swift and changeful as the Channel seas, 
rc, Ps aoa  ét the com in him is the bonhomie that he could - put little indeed did they refiect in tones 
best-liked orchestral pieces ce tte a show to his intimates and the last flashes of {ne summer calm and the soft mists 
posers who wrote them. cage a h the romantic ‘sentiment that like every that now and then enwrap these cliffs, The 
phony in C, the symphony ‘that wee” ' German he had in his youth. Technical overture sorely needs a programme or at. 
of the heavenly length, may on vities problems or no technical problems, the Va- | jeast a footnote as well as a title. As it is, . 
extent and the range of its beaulicr, : riations have often a frankness of melody “ whichever Mr. Maquarre imagined, it is 
Unfinished Symphony, but it does not os that is unusual with him. ( far too easy to take the overture as an 
it in their quality and it hardly exert And the contrast was interesting, too, energetic and expert exercise in instru-” 
so swift and so possessing a charm. 7 between this mélody of Brahms and the mental color and contrast. HT Pp. 
audience must hear the symphony in © W melody of the Schubert of the Unfinished | 
a little patience. It listens to the Un Symphony that had just preceded ‘him. 
finished Symphony in tireless gladn® Mr. Fiedler is not of one of,those rest- 
Schubert’s soft beauty can pall like less souls among conductors who would 
things that seem wrought so easily and roughen Sechubert’s euphony or who 
have their note of sweetness. There 1s ™% would mar his sustained song by quest 
time for such mischance in the awe for the newly emphasized phrase and a 
Symphony. The detractors of brah" strange poignancy of accent. Rather, | 
will deny brusquely that he has ever writt) he went to the othere extreme. As it y in B flat major, No. 4 
orchest® seemed to us, his pace in the second | 

movement of the Unfinished Symphony | 
was unusually slow. It tended even to | 
linked sweetness long drawn out. It | 
made Schubert’s music a little too soft, 
almost a little sultry. Instead of calm 
was languor. The fine undulation of the | 
music, the sense of shimmering 


mosaic. But waat are these tempestuous 
moods and wnat clue does the title—or for 
that matter, the music—itself give to them? 
“Sur les Falaises,’”’ Mr. Maquarre calls his 
overture; “On the Sea Cliffs,” goes the 


Fortunately, however, in this case, he does 
not squeeze the last drop out of his tonal 
lemon. The variations were the more in- 
‘teresting because comparatively _ briet. 
They were excellently contrasted and did 
not scorn melodic effects. It made an Iin- 
- teresting display of the woodwind, horn 
and strings each in turn, and the final 
climax was a real culmination. The read- 
ing and performance were all that could be 


desired. 


Symphony Concert 


At the Symphony Concert 
afternoon, Mr. Fiedler relaxed 
sion of long and usually novel 
that he has maintained for a 
more. Four pieces, each short 
as the writing of music g0es 
made his programme, and three ot them: 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, braims 
“St Anthony” Variations and Liszt’s con 


Friday 


succes- 


of 
the 
symphonies 
month an 
in its kind, 
nowadays, 


moe 


Liszt’s E fiat ‘concerto belongs to the 
best style of modern musical spice. If we 
gauge by form and by balance of piano 
against orchestra it is not a concerto at 
all, but a very brilliant Fantasie. But it 
is inspiring and exciting, all the same, and 
it snaps its fingers in the face of the 
classicists. Its treatment of the chief fig- 
ure of seven notes, which begins the work, 
“tntti,’? to which Liszt once playfully at- 
tached the words—‘‘Dass versteh’t ihr alle 
niche” (‘That you ne’er can understand’’) 
is masterly, and the concerto never com-~ 
mits the crime of- being dull even an in- 
ruc artist, too, was well suited to the © 
work. If we have sometimes found Miss 
Germaine Schnitzer too exuberant, in this 
work all her abundant enthusiasm and 
scintillating technique had legitimate out- 
let and expression. Fire, energy and dash 
were the chief characteristics of the per- 
formance, and the climaxes were worked 
up with a breadth that was commendable: 


Her octave and chord playing was superb. { 
Miss Schnitzer won, and deserved, an ab-' or ever could write a “ovular 


solute triumph. piece. Yet, as popurarity goes in symp et 
It was impossible to count the number of concerts, the quick, warm and sustee 
recalls to which she responded. No artist applause that followed the ‘‘St. Anthott 
could have been more enthusiastically aPp- variations was significant. The new ee 
preciated, And the work itself! It seeMS phonies of February, except Bruckner 
l : ’ - ida 
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Allegro commodo. 


II. Adagio ma non troppo. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivaee. 


IV. Allegro energico. 
(First performance.) 


Programme. 
FUNERAL MARCH from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods.”’ 


SYMPHONY in B minor (MS.) 
PRELUDE to ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 
BACCHANALE from ‘‘Tannhaduser,”’ 
“RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES.”’ 


I. Andante 
Conducted by the Composer. 


Symphony Hall. 
AX. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 3, AT 8 P.M. 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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BY THE ORCHESTRA 

Ady" MH 3. oq 

ORIGINALITY SHOWN 
AND UNDENIABLE SKILL 


Remainder of the Programme De- 


voted to Wagner and Played Con 


Amore. 


By Louis (€, Elson, 
PROGRAMME. 

Symphony in B minor 
Prelude to Wagener 
Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhaeuser’’ Wagner 
Siegfried’s Funeral] REE, Re he Wagner 
“Good Friday’s Spell” from ‘‘Parsifal’’..Wagner 
“Ride of the Walkyries’’ Wagner 
Altogether a noble programme and ex- 
cellently carried out. Mr. Strube conducted 
his own Symphony. He was greeted with 
cordial applause when he appeared on the 
conductor’s Stand and the most friendly 
interest Was manifested in his new work. 
hhe symphony began well, its introduction 
being expressive and the succeeding first 


Strube 


TT wer 
“Wl a? Py 


' most recognizable manner, in 
-Sion.. There is broad final tr 
“fact, all through the work, 


¢ he received. 


és 
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“Tannhaeuser’ pass by in a 
this proces-. 
eatment;. in. 
Mr. Strube: 
works up his climaxes well. ait 
Summing up, we can say that this sym- 
phony is modern without being a puzzle. 
It is a distinct advance on Mr. Strube's. 
preceding orchestral works. It was worth: 
playing and hearing and the composer- 
conductor deserved the three recalls which 
A little more of brightness, 
more diversity of style, and a little more 
melody, would make Mr. Strube a strong 


factor in American music. 


After this the remainder of the concert | 
was by a composer named Wagner. This 
composer really has some good musical’ 
thoughts. He uses a modern orchestra, 
but he does not employ it for noise. He 
manages to put some meaning into even 
the smallest of his figures, and he does 
manage to convey what he means to the 


lauditor without any perceptible straining. 


“” 


‘nrogramme was Indescribable. 


movement coherent and intelligible as well ; 


as Ingenious. There is good figure treat- 
ment in the work and many 
and subtleties. There is a vein of sadness 


derivations , 


running through it that makes Strube a . 


sort of German Debussy, but this is not 
meant in any sense of plagiarism, for 
there is Originality enough in the first 
movement and its introduction. 

The Adagio leans heavily towards the 
reed instruments and all through the work 


ther ; is :  ~I'C > * rj. ' (Co m3 " 
“the eee ene Kiven to the abve'| ore accent to the ever-recurring Death- 


and the French horn. As the gloom, or 
pensiveness, of the first movement is car- 
ried Still further jn the Adagio, one feels 
like paraphrasing KEmerson’s question— 
“Why so sour, my little man?’ The effect 
thus far, both because of the instrumenta- 
tion and the subject matter, is rather 
monochromatic. I¢ is a plaintive school 
with which we are not much in sympathy, 
but the work is ¢ strong one in this school. 

The Coda of the Adagio, with its beauti- 


ful horn phrases, is a true climax. full of | Lenore 


poetry and of originality. 

The Scherzo is very free. At times it is 
almost like an Oriental] dance. It is quaint 
and bizarre rather than playful. The pre- 
dominant reed color is here contrasted with 
the baleful tones of muted horns and 
trumpets. There is much jugglery of fig- 
ures here and undeniable skill is displayed 
in almost every phrase, 

The Finale is worked up well. There 
is some transference of figures, some dia- 
logue of oboe and flute, some dancing of 
nymphs and dryads in a_ sylvan forest 
(although there is no “programme” to the 
work), but the symphony still leans to- 
wards ‘‘cerebral music,’’ the music that 


People do not write this kind of musie 
at present for at least 17 different reasons!” 
The first of these reasons is—they can’t! 
Perhaps it is unnecessary to give the 
others, i. 

The glory of the Wagner part of the 
Mr. Fiedler 
cok some of the tempi:slower than we! 
have been accustomed to, but matters only 
gained by this. The great climax in the 
“TLohengrin’’ Prelude was magnificently 
worked up and the final celestial ending, 
on four violins in harmonics, was most’, 
delicately shaded. The Bacchanale was 
sumptuous, sensuous, and a musical orgy: 
of intense power. 


| 
The Funeral Music, it ought not to bea. 


‘called a Funeral March, of Siegfried, was. 


| heard it. 
modern 
| page 


and dignified as we have ever 
One could defy any of our prolix 
composers to say,as much in a 
as is said in the first three chords 
this great number. Mr. Fiedler gave 


broad 


as 


of 


‘figure than we are accustomed to, but we 


| the 
' many gallops in orchestral music, 


| 
| 


'entitled to the blue ribbon. 


i he 


found the effect warranted by the result. 

The tender promise of release from both 
Winter and Sorrow, that is breathed in, 
the ‘Good Friday’s Spell,’’ was deliciously 
in contrast. One revelled in every meas* 
ure. 

Then came the whinneying of the steeds,” 
gallop of the Walkyrie. There are 
There 
is a ghostly gentleman who gallops in the 
symphony, Frau Holle gallops im 
the “Im Walde”’ symphony, Berlioz causes’ 


‘Faust to have a very disagreeable broncho 


ride at the end of ‘‘Faust,’’ but none of 
these are able to present such a stable as 
is here displayed. ite 

In the Musical Show Wagner 8. 
. And Mr. Fieds 
ler played the works, each and all, as if 
loved them. Jt was a pure and ums) 
alloyed musical pleasure, that last half of 
the concert, and the orchestra played as a 
inspired. Bravi! Mr. Fiedler and orches= 
tra. Bravi! and thanks; not even Hame=- 
merstein and all his starry warblers bie: 
dim your glory! th 


Thy 
8 
—_—-: -—-- it, 


Horse 
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MR. STRUBE’S SYMPHONY FOR THE | these powers 1: | 
: yt ae b sbgtstbnal » <=" | the instrumer a1 ae the. harmonic! ares ¥ 
© oc arctamental coloring of the symphony 
Each rape ley 8 oy fe 1s" music¢. al echoes 
ea ; a, NAL 
sont movement has a ~sne ipaag WP Rabhesciepisic 
haf, and is substantial m 
Be oe aie and resource 
ed and clothed this body, and that- have 


Suggestion and Dari given th 
ar — e musi 
ing—Mr,. Fiedler and land appeal to i! Rater pu to the faney> 
» are primarily a.’ 


His Fra | 
gments of Wagner—A Conserva- rare power of harmonic and inst 
’ | coloring ns : 

ory Concert with Two. Novel Pieces coloring. Mr. Strube, sitting j Pre iaatins 2 
_in the orchestra these jane in his place 

| heard much that the eouingeuee Seat He 


Mr. Strube’ | 
S symphony made this the | Cation have vy 
pre : E ls the } 1 have venture . 
major interest of the concert. In for . | things. Yet w d and wrought in these 
pecially in the dry specificati, BOR CBr fa when he comes to the test of 
seems conventional a ‘ifications- of print, it di vey pacripe!| of his own, he keeps his own i 
duction leads i nough, A slow intro- | >)’ uality. There is not a wi 
xian n leads in the opening allegro: an@ | Imitation in the music and Suggestion of 
adajio and a scherzo follow in the normal | gsestion—and that nltapeekes sn pl 
~~ ..t | remembered thi ; any 
again | thing. Mr. Strube ha 
sg) f : . r PS rm - > 4 . ; S refl : 
nite, program outlined. While «classical loyal souls that sf t Those | we oh upon harmonic possibilities wy 
| . ~ S LOW oO the sonata f ¥. i Wy] } imagination h Db > 
| aS tO a sacred thing may tr: a yh atthe eae RD shte pica, ae has vitalized his | 
| out the symphony Ti as trace Mi through- | tai gs American composer has gone | 
> S] . Those who love clearly | er and more imagi ) 
. ginatively into } 
1ar- 


‘in form the treatment is modern, 
Mr. Fiedler retired temporarily from : 
the conductor's desk and Mr Strube Mr. Strube’s Ney Sym ppony oO 
directed the-performance of his work. VAAN | Atria te 4 | defined melodic tl | 1 moni , 
Primarily the symphony seems to be Mr. Stru%e’s new sympnony to be played| | | Strube’s, at leas 1oughts will find Mr. | 4". venture and daring than has he tn. 
; ismtch a for the first time, with the composer con- | ett beeen canoe first statements of | pees Symphony. Similarly, Mr Strube 
cyl readily recognizable, They are often- links in terms of instrume 
est full-bodied and salient musical td composer merely ‘se eto He Is ne 
nt ideas th: 6 wome tO eared ee 
eal hat hay e come to expression and am 
plification in another medium. To him the 


nétable in the manner) in 
plethora of melodic material is utilized qucting at the Symphony Se Oe et: 
is fnanklv ‘‘ab- | j : . 1é ‘ | 
’ but, with one exception, their full no ter | 
orchestra is an endless] 
, Ss : sndlessly varied 
instrumental color, whence he pang ap, 


and apportioned in changin rhythms | ) , 
and among the different cote without weet gig and of Saturday, 
solute music. No literary or pictorial Only appears in his treat t 
of the pra Ddate ye satment of them, J 
[ them have individual] mood and aout: 
’ c : be 
. and assort, blend and contrast, his tonal 
tints. He has an instrumental imagination; 
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as- | ous nstrumentation 
brought forth the heartiest applause. 

The rehearsal this ,week will take. 

place Thursday afternoon on account 


of the regular date falling vpon Good 
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Strube’s 
f musical BE OUO 5 cons : 4 y. 
of thei e for organ and orchestra b ay) | 
Chadwick. This work is still ip 
and while it has” been | 


have appeare 

_grarms since 

group in the ore 
ago. The new 
which is in four ts, 
‘work, and has been in hand 
‘years. He ealls it ‘‘absolute music, 
and there are no tone pictures or defi- 


B minor 
is his larges 
for two 

course: ; yrief 

Ourse; a brief slow introduction 


sae 
leas ‘the 
‘eads into the allegro of the finale 


‘producing a lot of cross harmonies. The 
various subjects are worked out with source suggested i*; no “nrogramme” or- 
and the feelings that antl and the dominating subject of t] 
move : fe ne show 
ment, as it rises into SuStained song 


skill, for Mr Strube appears to know ders its course, 
of an instrument mate it were the indefinable creative emo- 
has clear ; 
S clear beauty of its own and brings as 


not only the resources 
but also its harmonic, or if need be, the 
dnharmonic, relation to its orchestral | 
‘néighbor, and many of his combinations | 
‘fall very pleasantly u 
In his melodic ideas he is modern, but] and 
not ultramodern, 

may sound vague to 


soothing second part an 


themes in the sec 


Ups. dang 

‘finale in which the 
yure pro 

‘Phe Jast nro 

‘fined in eharacter th 


tions of the composer as he wrote. It is 
“absolute music,” Mr. Struve explains, but | 
clothed in modern and individual harmonic | 
instrumental dress. He follows tne 
classical “symphonic form,” as ‘nave almost 
all the new symphonies of the winter, but 
his treatment of his musical thoughts within 
it is altogether his own. The symphony, 
seored for full modern orcnestra, but with- 
out any unusual additions to the instru- 
mental forces, begins with a tranquil intro-~- 


pon the ear. 


and so, although the 


movement * 


é auditors, the gentle and somewhat 


the odd phras- 
of vivacious and puzzling” dance 

herzo are of a naturé 
please the general public. The finale 


the first° movement and the theme 
near the close of 


vot 

allotted the trumpets 

the second part are admirably worked| duction (Andante) in B minor, that leads: 
o con Moto) 


into the first movement (Allegr 
free and supple of tonality in the modern 
fashion, but ‘‘worked out” in the classic 
fashion, first and second subjects, subsidi- 
ary themes, and all the rest of the tradi- 
tional material. 
zgio ma non Troppo) 
gentle and contemplative rather. than 
poignant mood. The ensuing 
elaborate as Scherzi go’ nowadays and ] 
ly fanciful. 
—_the whole symphony is closely kni 
into the finale, which Mr. Strube has writ- 
ten warmly, spiritedly and richly. The men 
of the orchestra are keen critics and often 
just of the music upon which they are at 
work. Through the rehearsals of 
they have praised Mr. Strube’s symphony, 
and Mr. Fiedler, who has listened too is 


like-minded. 


‘is also the beginning of the 


as 
horns and trumpets 


minently. 
vyement is lively, more de- 
an the preceding 
and contains hints of plaititive | 
, have been carried through 
another, making the 
f a whole and 
s. In this Mr 
work, for the 


Raptu- ight- 


s done 
ds 
t——leads 


gs recalled man 
ning the au 
T-appreciation. 


ence in 


a and applauded 


ushy._- i 
bs juning with the prelude to ‘‘Lohen- 
erin,” the coer ure. Of wie ar the 
exauisite work of the lighter string con- 
4jagents et ahaa! user’ bacchanale 
a making a fine contrast to the 
srerunner, Mr Fiedler working 


Tne slow movement (Ada- | 
follows—music of | 
of | 
Scherzo is | 


| Sanic ; 
Cc, closely wrought whole 


A reminiscence of the Scherzo | ment moves 


an + 


the week | 


Clear ; 
where thaee ia 9 esha ic bcidae Mra 
able themes to cto a are distinctly service- 
stand against Poregend the harmonic dress, to 
tO wear the ge sig background, or 
Strube ha Strumental lines that Mr. 
S bestowed upon them. More- 


* tonal color. 


et creative emotion expresses itself spon 
aneously and communicatingly in acide of 
aE aie ete ee . his inatitiemanta tina 
(Fortunate he that " Se prays | Mout tite 
pla ving his music yeuteranw hss Ma 

The justification of these things, the ever 


over Z Ti 
’ ealous as he is F 2A 
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Vidual de 

aan re 9» <oupepon his musical thoughts 

tnidepiauanaes ch ‘t 1S to their harmonic and 

oie’ ‘denaen S ure, he has, for these days 
“PiCuOUuUsS virtue. He does worry 


twisti 
ng and turning them until he has 


wrung 
| S the last drop of development . or 
q to continue these canine az ] “ate: eee 
4 1 2 
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nake ; gestion, of the iridescent and endl iy di 
His is ndlessly fas. 
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S fis theme : 
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 puls . 
Pulse to cy Cate seems to h 


It is an or- | 

Each mov 

M AC ve. | 

teadily forward in its de- | 
IPiypperr ‘* yay 

aaagio, had justified the means 


periments, is as old as their beginnings: D 
they kindle the listening imagination brit i 
enpraanas emotions, engross the hearer in 
ne music, proceed t . 
a , Oo beaut 
ir ordered power? Of the lebelguniene 
that fills Mr. Strube’s > . ¥ 
S Mr. Strube’s harmonie 

s n- 
strumental coloring, of their bt hr 
brightness or their shadowy glow, of hel 


cinating web into which they wo 
music, there could be little doubt Anh a 
that head yesterday with decitoien Tete 
Sympathetic ear. The end, and ‘ee ar 
the scherzo, with its seconds, and yee 
justified as well Set eae 
jus as 5 , and as never before. M 
strube as a composer of rare thin seein: 
H. DR, 


SYMPHONY TICKET FOR SALE 
siinte ticket for the last six Reheacania about '| 
Lote habanck ai tes on the floor. Price $12 
sd eg and 12, at 27 wi An 


FOR SAL YMPHONY HE 
Sr gps tickets, 2 together on floor vow en 
oy each. Also 1 central, floor $55 i 
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positi B Minor 
Heard with Interest. 
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Symphony oréhestra, 20th concert, 
with the following program: 


Sinube. .o..c. .....Symphony in B minor (MS.) | 


“(First erformance.) ¥ 
Wagner.....- a r _.Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin 


Wagner..... ’ Bacchanale from ‘“Tannhauser’’ 
Wagner. beets eects cee aces: ym SPR oars aaa 
; Funeral March from us See etal 
Waguer......--- ’, Ride of the Valkyries. 


_ Strube, one of the first violins of 
Wt diechostra: stepped out of the path 
that-he has followed for the last four 
or five years, that of the symphonic 
poem, and produced at this concert his 
symphony in B minor. This work in 
four movements is one of interest 
throughout. The composer has followed 
the strict sonata form, but he has col- 


orded and intensified it with his own 


individuality and given it the modern 
emotional speech, 

Mr. Strube has scored his symphony 
for a large orchestia, has made special 
use of the tender and pathetic tone of 
the English horn, the dark coloring of 
the bass clarinet, the deep and sustain- 
ing quality. of the tuba, the sparkling 
glitter of certain harp arpeggii, and the 
light .aand sharp color of the glocken- 
spiel, From long and practical acquain- 
tance with the varied timbres of the 
orchesszza, Mr. Strube has learned the 
art of opposing and of blending the) 


that the compos 
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arer mi easily be led »- DE 

arer hie os reborry u 20" ae ‘ ; 
writing. the ~gambols 0 airies, 
nymphs, fauns and satyrs. The move- 
ment is. bright, light, playful and 
vasive, 
, A peculiar use of the intervals of 
the second and the minor second in 
this movement gives a glittering edge 


of charmingly fresh character to cer- 
: tain parts of the music, 


t 

The fourth movement, allegro ener- 
gico, opens with a martial atmosphere 
of trumpets calling out a theme of 
rather pagan character, accompanied by 
a boisterous chattering of other voices 
of the orchestra. 

A quieter episode of legato nature 
breathes of peace as though amid luxu- 
riant gardens and of rest after victory. 

Mr. Strube evidently wrote this sym- 
phony with a spirit of love and ardor. 
There is no halting of the musical 
thought, no tiresome spinning out of 
thematic material nor padding in the 
passages of development. 

With all his command of counterpoint, 
Mr. Strube has not indulged in any at- 
tempt to make an exhibition | of his 
technique at the expense of interest. 
From the beginning to end is Shown con- 
tinuity of thought, seriousness, sureness 
of ‘aim and stirring vitality. There “1s 
no slowing down or failing of strength, 


for the last movement makes as strong, 


if not stronger impression than any one 

of the preceding. 
This composition 

Strube’s best work, 


is undoubtedly Mr. 


Weaenetye 6 ee Ra * ae 

In the. Ne I. noted Mrs. Ro 
Wolcott. Mrs. a +L. IG ig “pt wea 
mode’ velvet and sables; Mrs. William 
P, Fay, Mrs. William Humphrey, Mrs. 
F, Comee, Mrs. Neal Rantoul, Mrs. 
Frederick Warren, Mrs. Bradford, T. 
Adamowski, Mr. Grew, Miss Alison 
Haughton, Mrs. 
in purple satin, 


black; Mrs, William Tudor, in heliotrope 
cloth; Mrs. William Ames, Mrs. Robert 
Stow Bradley and daughter Leslie, very 
pretty in her new spring hat of black, 
covered with pink roses; Miss Hattie 
Batchelder, Mrs. Nathan Matthews, 


capacity, 
‘player, at the twentieth concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Saturday 


~ 


rt . 
7 ee ° . 


y 
ee RSE emene oe 


i Stritbe's W ork Delight 


Benjamin F. Pitman, | 
long velvet coat and | 
hat with violets; Juliet and Barbara-’ 
| Higginson, “Betty”? Porter, in dark blue | 
‘and yellow straw hat trimmed with 


Symphony Audience 
Gustav Strube appeared in a triple 
conductor, composer and 


night. His symphony in B minor was 
performed for the first time and every 


Mrs. A. Forbes Conant and sister, Miss ~ Movement was applauded with enthusi- 


MacNichol, Alice Stackpole, ex-Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Long, Mrs. George Shat- 
tuck, Mrs. William Gaston, Mrs. Aline 
Scott, Mrs. Charles Dowse, Mrs. J 
Reed Whipple, Adelaide Jackson 
several other Vincent Club members. 


t« 


and | 


asm by an audience which taxed the 


capacity of the hall. While the andi- 
tors were disposed to be severely eriti- 
cal at the start, Mr. Strube won them 
before the final movement and at the 
conclusion of the performance of his 
work he was called to the desk seven 
times, but refused to repeat the allegro, 
the players applauding with the others, 

While the first movement, the andante, 


| is perhaps ambiguous, it is painted in 


| 
| 


} 
| 
} 


} 


brilliant tones of orchestral color. 

The third movement, the _ scherzo, 
shows genius and a boldness in digre- 
garding tradition not expected of a 
composer who has trained so long with 


an organization like the Boston Sym- 


phony. The whole work was brilliantly 
colored and the instrumentation modern 
to a delightfully startling degree. At 
periods during the performance one 
would be led to wonder what it meant, 
what it was about, 


The composer conducted his own work, 


; : ' onded nobly to 
lities of the different choirs, and his|and the orchestra respon bly 
Gicheattation shows not only individu-! his leadership and played the difficult 

ality of tone color but sureness in the| music in a splendid manner. 


handling of it. 


The familiar Wagner numbers were 


The first movement, Allegro commodo,| enthusiastically applauded. 


opens with an introduction that has a 
distinct poetic feeling of quiet medita- 
tive beauty. ‘Fhe first movement opens 
with the announcement of the initial 
subject by flutes and clarinets. In 
themes of quiet nature Mr. Strube seems 
to have been introspective at the time 
of writing, and to have intimately con- 
‘ceived music with a poignant sense of 
jonging. Thefe is no sentimental gloom 
‘or tragic despair, but a plaintive yearn- 
ing that is of the wholesome, medita- 
tive kind. ; 

The slow movement, adagio ma mon 
troppo, is the portion of this symphony 
‘hat will undoubtedty appeal to the larg- 
fest number of hearers. This movement 
is really a song for the plaintive voices 
of the orchestra. The sustained melodie 
outlines, veiled now and then with a cry 
as of some strong emotion, have that 
same character of intense and ecstatic 
longing that has just been mentioned. 
Combined .with the yearning quality of 
the themes Mr. Strube has added now 
and.then a sharp and sudden tinge of 
dissonance that brings for the moment a 
More intense feeling of yearning, but 


‘with no touch of melodramatic or tragic | 
‘ The scoring of this movement. 


| sorrow. 
i TEL imisonatind workmanship to the stu- 
Gent of orchestration and is, to use the 


Strube’s Symphony in B 


- Minor Is Played for 
First Time. 


Sumphony an 
LA «tA 

“At the Symphony rehearsal yester | 
a large crowd heard Strube’s symphony 
in B minor, conducted by the composer, 
a member of the orchestra, and for 
the first time. He was roundly ap- 
plauded on entering, and by the full 
orchestra as well. Seated in the front 
was Max Fiedler, the orchestra con- 
ductor, who showed much appreciation. 
With him was Mrs. Fiedler, a regal- 
looking woman and well gowned. The 
rest of the program was devoted to 


Tv pv. 3 ° pe 
ay | 


yet enjoy the ex- 
i quisite setting. 

As a whole Strube’s B minor sym- 
phony is a most welcome contribution 
to orchestral literature. 

Mr. Fiedler conducted the second half 
of the program, a Wagner section, with 

Bees BS fee a NN er characteristic enthusiasm and closed a 
Se ee ae 3 x notable concert with the “Ride of the 
&£ oe fe ea gai 8 SS Valkyries.”’ 


Here in Boston 


: A little bunch of lilies of the valley wags 
sent to Symphony Hall, on Saturday, with 
ia note unsigned and requesting that they 
be laid in the seat—in the second row of the 
| first balcony on the right near the stage-- 
| that the late Mr. Lang had oceu ied for 
Gustav Strube, composer and conductor. | many years at the evening conteditn The 

Mr. Gustav Strube’s Symphony in B) request was fulfilled, the flowers remained | 
minor, which will be played for the first | on the seat through the evening, and they 
time at the Symph 


ony concerts this!’ were then sent with a word of explana- 
mena e anticiparcu with interest. to Mr. Lang’s family. . 


Mr. | tion, 
is well known here as hg Mishap 


; a composer 
Of unusually individual music. In former: in Boston. ) 
years he came much under the influence 
of the modern French school, but with 
the production of his symphonic poem, 
: Longing,” for viola and orchestra, in 
1904, and the violin concerto in 1905, it be- © POEM, ‘‘Les Preludes,” 


came evident that he had turned 
more simple, rent 


direct 
style. and transparent 


The symphony in B minor, which 

Lis Mr. Strube’s second work in that form, sineeiaeiles 
bears ‘out this statement. It is in foo — 
movements and strictly classical in con- 


struction. Mr. Strube has made himself 
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Overture, ‘‘ Leonore III.” 
Overture, ‘‘ Benvenuto Cell 
Rhapsody No. 1 


Concerto for Violin 


MISCHA ELMAN 
On sale at Symphony Hall. 


Violin and Orchestra 


Introduction and Rondo Capr 
MISCHA ELMAN 


CONCERT 
BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

PENSION 


MISCHA ELMAN, Soloist 
Programme 


~SAENS 
Tickets, $2.00, $1.50, and $1.00. 
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SYMPHONY HALL . . . . BOSTON 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 4, 1909, at 8 


CONCERT 


BY THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 
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IN AID OF ITS 


PENSION FUND 


MISCHA ELMAN, Soloist 


Programme 


BEETHOVEN Overture, ‘‘ Leonore III.”’ 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto for Violin in D major 
MISCHA ELMAN 


BERLIOZ Overture, ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini ”’ 


SAINT-SAENS Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso for 


Violin and Orchestra 
MISCHA ELMAN 


Rhapsody No. 1 
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Tickets, $2.00, $1.50, and $1.00. 





On sale at Symphony Hall. 
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PLAUDITS FOR ELMAN 


WNL 5.04 


|Young Violinist Stirs a 
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Large Audience. 


Symphony Pension Fund Concert 
One of Great Merit, 


The third benefit concert by the 


Symphony orchestra this season, to 


swell its pension fund, was given last 
evening in Symphony hall and proved 
a memorable one, owing largely to 
the participation of Mischa Elman, the 
young Russian violinist, whose offer to 
play for the pension fund was mainly 
responsible for the third benefit being 


| given this year. instead of but two, as 


has been the custom in past years. 
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. Last night’s extra concert of the Sym- 


‘phony Orchestra in aid of its pension 


| 


fund was made notable by a: program ' 
of special strength and beauty and by’ 
the enthusiasm displayed over-the play- 
ing of Mischa Elman, the young violin- | 
ist. The audience filled the hall, ‘SA 

The program consisted of Beethoven's 
overture ‘‘Leonore TIII,’” ‘Beethoven’s: 
concerto for violin in D major, Berlioz’s 
overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ Saint- 
Saens’ introduction and rondo capric-, 
cioso for violin and orchestra and-: 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No, 1. | 

Mr. Fiedler conducted, and both he 
and the musicians seemed moved to. 
strive for unusual] heights of feryor, in-.: 
spiration and _ interpretative finesse. | 


|That the heights were reached was evi- 


The hall was practically filled with. 


mnusic lovers, some of whom were de- 
votees of fashion in’the matter of ap- 
varel. Many artists’ were to be seen 


in the hall and Mrs. John L. Gardner 


was in her acustomed place in the 
balcony, 


About half the evening’s program was 


\8iven by young EKiman, whose selec- 
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tions were of .a contrasting character, 
namely, Beeihoven’s concerto in D 
major and Saint-Saens’ introduction and 
rondo capriccioso, the soloist having the 
accompaniment of the full orchestra in 
both pieces. | 

Young Elman fairly electrified his 
audience in each case, receiving eight 
recalls after the Beethoven number and 


dent early in the ‘‘Leonore”’ overture, 
and the audience was made emotionally 
ready for what Elman was to do with 
the Beethoven concerto. The orchéstra 
with the utmost sympathy fell into the 


4mood of the young player, particularly 


in the intense appeal of the larghetto. 
At the close of the piece Mr. HBlman 
was called out repeatedly by - insistent 
applause that was unusually | vigerous 
for a Symphony throng. | 

This demonstration was mild, how- 
ever, compared with that which followed 


athe young man’s remarkable work with 


the Saint-Saens piece.” His hearers 
seemed détermined that he should play 
again and refused to be satisfied with 


Yrepeated appearances -and bows. It 


more than that after the other, the calls }. 


in the last instance apparently having 
been insistently intended as an encore. 
But none was given, very likely for the 
reason that orchestral scores had been 
Provided only for the solos that were 
On the program. 

The audience apparently had a fine 
time, showing its enthusiasm by means 
of vigorous hand Clappings. To a large 
extent the members of the orchestra 
themselves clapped as heartily as the 
auditors, and they gave other indica- 
tions of the liveliest admiration for the 
boyish looking genius who has made 


cal world during the last few months. 

Max Fiedler, conductor of the orches- 
tra, and of course a volunteer, like 
young Elman, came in for the heartiest 
kind of plaudits, also, after each of the 
numbers on the ghee It was a 
sraceful act on his part, that in each 
case he had the entire orchestra stand 
and participate with him in the re- 
sponsive salutation given in recognition 
of the applause. 

The performance was as_ successful 
from a financial standpoint as it was 
artistically, the resulting addition to 


looked for a time as if the affair would 
be turned into one of the nominating 
convention variety, but the youthful 
artist was firm and his admirers finally 
tired themsélves out. 


| PENSION FUND CONCER 
{Despite the fact that | B8ston' is f. 
gaging in its annual round of operatic 


dissipation, there will be a very large 
audience at the extra Pension Fund 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 


.}chestra which is to be given in Sym- 


| 
) 
| 


phony Hall tomorrow night. Mischa 
Elman’s hold on the Boston public 


|Seems to show no signs of diminishing 
Such a conquest in the American musi- | 


| 
) 


| 


and the opportunity to hear him again 
with orchestra is awakening the keen- 
est interest among all interested in 
music. It will be in a certain sense an 
Elman concert, because the most im- 
portant works to be presented will be 
played by him. As already announced 
he will play the Beethoven concerto 
in D major, and Saint-Saens’ charming 
introduction and Rondo Capriccioso. He 
has yet to be heard in Boston in Bee- 
thoven’s master-work, and although he 
has played the Saint-Saens work at ee 
o{&¥ his recitals with piano accompani- 
ment, he has never played it here with 


the pension fund, it is said, amounting . orchestra. 
~ to not much less than $3000. 


= 


The other numbers on the program — 
will be Beethoven’s overture ‘“‘Leonore 
Ifl,’’ Berlioz’s overture ‘Benvenuto. 


Cellini” and Liszt’s first rhapsody. 
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is work can only be given by 


concer 
masters of "the violin; it is the touch-stone 
of the highest technique and interpretative 
power. 
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It demands a breadth that very 


‘To say that young Elman met these re- 


quirements is to place him among the elect 
of violinists. 


He has a wonderful bow- 

for one so young. In his broad sweeps ) 
in phrasing he reminds of Kreisler. Thq 
first movement, with its strong four-noted 


ae anak 3) a was especially successful and it 
y majestic rather than merely }’ 


properly majestic rather than merely 
“vehement. The finale is much weaker than 
this first movement, but Elman’s das 


.} made the Rondo interesting and effective. | 


The orchestra gave good support in thq 


“Concerto and also played the great Leon) 


ora, No. III’? and the ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’} 
overtures famously. The concert endeg 
with Liszt’s First Rhapsody, transcribed 
for the orchestra, a dashing and brillian 
| ending to a successful concert, _ 


ELMAN SOLOIST AT 
PENSION GONCERT 


Symphony ‘Orchestra Fur- 
nishes Treat to Patrons 
at Sunday Affair. 
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| The Boston’ Symphony Orch 
concert in aid of its pension fund, held 
at Symphony Hall last night, was 4 
great success, and music lovers who 
were fortunate in being present el 
a treat. 
Mischa Elman, violin, was the soloist. 
An overture and concerto by. peetnove® 
for the first part and three other vaya 
tions by Berlioz, Saint-Saens and Lis 
wore on the ‘program. 
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SEASON 1908-09. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Condueton. 


AXI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 10, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


MOZART, MASONIC FUNERAL MUSIC. 


IN MEMORIAM B. J. LANG. 


CH 
ADWICK, THEME, VARIATIONS, and FUGUE for ORGAN 


and ORCHESTRA. 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


TSCHAIKOWSKRY, SYMPHONY, No. 5, in EB minor, op. 64. 


Andante; Allawes con anim 

. Andante’ cantabile, con al “e 

. Valse: sarge dane moderato. <a yadermacens 

. Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace. 


esheenseenestfsinsneenteentestinressesi see 


G ‘c 
LAZOUNOFF, Spring,’”? MUSICAL PICTURE for ORCHESTRA, 


Op. 34. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


“The Preludes,”’ SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 3. 
Soloist: 


Mr. WALLACE GOODRICH. 
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OF SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


To give a pension fund concert in the 
midst of an opéra season and on the same 
night as an operatic concert, was not the 
wisest thing in the world, but we suppose 
the chance of securing the cooperation of 
Mischa Elman was the cause of it. After 
all the audience was larger than could 
have been expected and the performance, 
of course, was full of delight. 

Mischa Elman was the bright particular 
star of the occasion and won innumerable 
recalls. 
at this concert, and the highest point he 
has reached in Boston thus far, was the 
interpretation of Beethoven’s great violin 
concerto. This work can only be given by 
masters of the violin; it is the touch-stone 
of the highest technique and interpretative 
power. It demands a breadth that very 
few can satisfy. 

To say that young Elman met these re. 
quirements is to place him among the elect 
of violinists. He has a wonderful bow- 
arm for one so young. In his broad sweeps 
in phrasing he reminds of Kreisler. The 
first movement, with its strong four-noted 
figure, was especially successful and it 
was properly majestic rather than merely 
vehement. The finale is much weaker than 
this first movement, but. Elman’s dash 
made the Rondo interesting and effective. 

The orchestra gave good support in the 
Concerto and also played the great ‘‘Leon- 


ora, No. III’’ and the “Benvenuto Cellini” | 


overtures famously. The concert ended 
with Liszt’s First Rhapsody, transcribed 
for the orchestra, a dashing and brilliant 
ending to a successful concert. 
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ELMAN SCORES 
BG TRIUMPD 


Aravele »/ 
Symphony Hall was crowded last 
evening at the concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra in aid of its pension fund. 
The programme was 4 notable one and 
included the name of Mischa Elman, the 
young violinist. who evoked the en- 


thusiasm of the large audience again 
and again, and finally received a demon- 
stration for his execution of Saint- 
Saens’ ‘‘Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso”’ for violin and orchestra. 

Mr. Fielder conducted and both he and 
the players seemed bent on reaching the 
veal 2 ot heights of fervor and fimisn. 
‘The program consisted of Beethoven’s 
overture ‘‘Leonore MIII,’”’ Beethoven's 
concerta for violine in D major, Berlioz’s 
overture to ‘“‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ Saint- 
Saens’ introduction and rondo capric- 


cioso for the violin and orchestra and |! 


Yiszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1. 


But the chief point of his work | 


OF SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


To give a pension fund concert in the 
midst of an opera season and on the same 
night as an operatic concert, was not the 
wisest thing in the world, but we suppose 
the chance of securing the cooperation of 
Mischa Elman was the cause of it. After 
all the audience was larger than could 
have been expected and the performance, 
of course, was full. of delight. 

Mischa Elman was the bright particular 
star of the occasion and won innumerable 
recalls. But the chief point of his work 
at this concert, and the highest point he 
has reached in Boston thus far, 
interpretation of Beethoven’s great violin 
concerto. This work can only be given hy 
masters of the violin; it is the touch-stone 
of the highest technique and interpretative 
power. It demands a breadth that ver 
few can satisfy. 

To say that young Elman met these re 
quirements is to place him among the elect 
of violinists. He has a wonderful how- 
arm for one so young. In his broad sweeps 
in phrasing he reminds of Kreisler. Th4 
first movement, with its strong four-noted 
figure, was especially successful and it 
was properly majestic rather than merely 
vehement. The finale is much weaker tha 
this first movement, but Elman’s das! 
made the Rondo interesting and effective 

The orchestra gave good support in th 
Concerto and also played the great ‘“‘Leony 
ora, No. III’’ and the “Benvenuto Celli i} 
overtures famously. The concert ended 
with Liszt’s First Rhapsody, transcribe 
for the orchestra, a dashing and brilliant 
ending to a successful concert. 
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Symphony Orchestra Furs 
nishes Treat to Patrons 
at Sunday Affair. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra) 
concert in aid of its pension fund, held 
at Symphony Hall last night, was 4 
great success, and music lovers who 
were fortunate in being present en- 
joyed a treat. 

Mischa Elman, violin, was the so 
An overture and concerto by Beethoven 
for the first part and three other sele ' 
tions by Berlioz, Saint-Saens and Lis 
were on the program. | 

The solos by Elman were played by 
| the perfection expected and received tne 


applause which was due from the aul: 
-ence. Mr. Feidler conducted. 


loist. 


zt 


was the 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1908-O9g. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


AXI, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 10, AT 8, P.M. 
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Programme. 


MOZART, MASONIC FUNERAL MUSIC. 


IN MEMORIAM B. J. LANG. 


CHAD 
WICK, THEME, VARIATIONS, and FUGUE for Orcan 


and ORCHESTRA. 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


TSCHAIKOWSKRY, SYMPHONY, No.5, in E minor, op. 64. 


. Andante; Allegro con anima. 


Andante cantabile con i 
alcuna 1 
Valse: Allegro moderato. Seierses 


. Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace. 


G é¢ : 
LAZOUNOFF, Spring,’”? MUSICAL PICTURE for Orcw 


Op. 34. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


ESTRA, 


LISZT, 


‘The Preludes,’”” SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 3. 
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r, New York, 
April 3, 1909. 


Mp Ri vies agnificent per- 
Dear Mr peers ne me ‘the splendid 


formance of my _ gentlemen of the 
“manner in A ak intentions with 


OF Pie plate suecess have given me 


‘such great. pleasure that I want to 


itude in some way. There- 


si a ou to accept this check to 
Hage the pension fund as a slight 


en of my feeling. 
a I remain, Bir, pears 
Yours most sincerely, 
CU ADAG o7 Ernest Schelling. 
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Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony 7 


Makes Deep Impression on 
Audience Because of Its Dra- 
matic Intensity. 


MR. CHADWICK PLAYS 
NEW WORK ON ORGAN > 


of 


BY PHILIP HALE. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. BET. [ 
Fiedler, conductor, gave its 21st concert ' 
last night in Symphony Hall, The pro- 
Sram was as follows: 

Masonic funeral music, Mozart; Theme, ¢ 
Variations and Fugue for organ and orches- 
tra, Chadwick; Symphony No. 5, E minor, 
Tschaikowsky; ‘“‘Spring,’’ mysical picture, | 
Glazunoff; symphonic poem, ‘The Pre- | 
ludes,’’ Liszt. 

Opera has been admirably performed. 
at the Boston Theatre for two weeks | 
by the Manhattan Grand Opera Com- 
pany. We have had the pleasure of) 
hearing operas familiar -end unfamiliar, 
operas Of various schools. There have 
been uncommonly strong dramatic per- 
formances by Miss Garden, Miss Geér- 
ville-Reache, Messrs Zanatello, Renaud, 
Gilibert and others. The orchestra led 
by Mr. Campanini was dramatically 
eloquent. 

Yet to some ‘Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
symphony last night had more dramatic 
intensity than any of the operas per- 
formed, Listening to the music of the 
operas and seeing the dramatic action § 
of the lyric tragedians, the hearer was } 
moved by the sight of others suffering, 
by the sight of this man or that woman 
dreeing a weird. Listening to Tschai- 
kowsky’s music each sensitive or im- 
aginative hearer was moved by the 
thought aroused in his own mind. 

Tschaikowsky himself related the 
program of his fourth symphony, and 
we Know that he had a program for 
his “Pathetic,” although he was not 
persuaded to disclose it before his 
death. He was singularly reticent in 
his letters concerning the fifth, but 
who can refrain from thinking with | 
Ernest Newman that this symphony 
was written to a program; that the 
work “embodies an emotional se- 
quence of some kind’? There is the 
tread of inexorable fate: this tread 
disturbs the beauty of the andante; it 
checks the forced gayety of the dan- 
cers in the waltz; and is the trium- 
Phant spirit in the finale something 
more than a heroic defiance of the in- 
Cvitable, a brave stand before the 
&@pproach of death? 
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moved by the infinite sadness of Meli- 
sande; we understand the tragedy in 
the humble home on Montmartre and 


the agony of Rigoletto. We endure 
the spectacle of the anguish of these 
men and women on the stage, ap-. 


Plaud and go comfortably to bed. 


Tschaikowsky’s music awakens in the. 
breast the haunting, unanswerable 


questions of life ang death that con- 
cern us directly and personally. For 
the most important person to each one 
is one’s self, | 


I have pried through the strata and ana- 
lyzed to a hair, ae 

And counselled with doctors and calculated 
close and found no sweeter fat than 
sticks to my own Pones. 


Mr. Chadwick's variations and 
Fugue for organ and orchestra were 
composed last summer and played at 
a New England Conservatory eoncert 
last November. His idea in writing 
them was to see whether the modern 
organ and the orchestra are neces- 
Sarily antagonistic, or at least un- 
Sympathetic. It might be said that 
the modern organ is not the organ. 


that Berlioz had in mind when he ut- 


tered his famous dictum. To some the 
modern organ has little of the true 
and peculiar quality of the instru- 
ment known to Buxtehude, Bach and. 
even to Rheinberger and Merkel, The 
glory of the instrument is in its diap- 
son tone and quality; not in an infin- 
ite variety of stops that bring it into 
futile rivalry with an orchestra, 

Mr. Chadwick has Skilfully ¢on- 
structed agreeable variations on a 
flowing and pretty theme. When the 
foundation stops were used, and when/! 
soft stops of true organ quality are 
employed, especially in the sustaining 
of chords, there is a blend of timbres | 
and there is no thought of rival] and. 
warring forces. There are passages, 
however, in which the organ loses its 
impressive characteristics and. then 
ceases to have value as a special in- 
Sstrument. Mr. Goodrich played with 
taste, and the work and the perform- 


; ance were evidently much enjoyed by 
j the audience, 


Mr. Chadwick’s experiment ig much 


more successful than those made by 


certain predecessors, nevertheless the 
organ is not a concert instrument, Its 


| Proper place is in the church. Its true 


literature is music written for it with 
appreciation of the imherent character 
and limitations of the instrument. The 
organ is best heard with an orchestra, 
when it has the modest duty of sustain- 
ing chords, and has few floria passages 
and only discreetly conceived melodic 
measures of a solo nature. 

Glazunoff’s ‘Spring’ is prettily Scored, 
and while the contents are not of 
marked importance they suggest Spring, 
the Spring of the poets and of some 
other lands, not the Spring of New Eng- 
land, 

The concert began with a performance _ 
of Mozart’s Masonic Music, which was 
played in memory of Mr. Lang, 3 
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P Aleekaee Conktantien comes bout 
by Alexander Constantinovitc) azou- 

off, a “musical picture’ for orchestra 
enti Bala nd a tremulous, 
dainty s hie & thrilling with life, bub- 
bling wi ute notes of joy, trilling 
Ne chemi &s from bounding vitality, 

Ss. | 

“it is a spring of tender greens, of 
wayward breezes, of vagrant birds. The 
flutes begin, and the string accompani- 
ment is open and light—everything is 


a wR e 
NN 7 free ai d life. Rath short, 
Novelties Played Pay cisaniy aekead treme ae cers 


ny : | in the modern method, and the develop- 
S | h 0 hestra. ment never finds a resolution. But it is 

sym ony re cddly—and gratifyingly—free from mys- 

+ nll. etsra enw li terious fog, as sO much of the modern 
; I*rench composition is not. The work 


was published in 1892, 


‘Pag ot fl L S oT * And the program closed with the mas- 
cos gygel aabathgedad PR ae Ser 

: phonic poem that winds up into the 
hight--Hess-Sohroeder Quarta. | svovsins’ ee orate im ie, mast 
its seemingly unfinished sentences of 


' music, 
This week there will be another nov- 


‘ < . elty by a Boston composer, a new suite 
Miss Gerville-Reache and | for string orchestra in E major, opus 
63, by AS ipa aut It : some ean 

a : | : since r KFoote’s name has appearer 
Mr Gilibert ln Recital, on a Symphony program, and the per-| 
| formance of this new suite will be | 
awaited with interest. Mr Charles Mar-. 
a Moye: bed wine any we, pearenenen | 
| y his ‘‘La llanelle du able,’’ 12 | 
Tripute to the memory of the: late | oo wumber will be Beethoven’s over-| 
B. J. Lang was paid by the Boston | ture to “Coriolanus,” the symphony 
Symphony orchestra last week, which : will be Dvorak’s tuneful “From the 


‘ 7 

began its program with Mozart’s ‘‘Ma- New “World, sy 
sonic Funeral Music,’’ whose grave, no- 
ble themes were received, of course, in SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 
absolute silence. It was an observance, ©..4 By Olin Downes “ 
not an entertainment. This number ts » ie net hy Age 4 

‘*Theme, Variations yresterday aiternoon, in $ Ympnonys Laila, 
bicion ie Slag ttn 2 ad orchestra the programme of the 21st Symphony re- 
and Fugue, for organ and 0 " hearsal of the season commenced with 
by George W. Chadwick, with Mr Wal- Mozart’s Masonic Funeral Music, in mem- 


lace Goodrich at the organ. The work ory of the late B. J. Lang. The music 
is admirably scored for the purpose of fell on reverent ears and there was no 


Showing the possibilities of tone-color-' applause, a Sd EOE aan 
ing and contrasts between organ and George Chadwick’s ‘‘Theme, Variations, 
orchestra. — and Fugue,” for organ and orchestra, 
The ace ee ee eult see si Nth were played for the: first time at these 
cate contrasts w e full rotund or- oneerts. The composition had its origin 
gan notes, afd the dry, thrilling song (0 the” part at: Me Chadwick 
of the strings steal across the music (7% “sere s - ps oak vote 
of the great instrument like a ray of ‘“‘to show | b 
sunlight through a wood. It was splen- | and contrasting a modern organ. mode " 
didly played by Mr Goodrich, an4 was in scheme and in mechanical facilities, 
given a reading by Mr Fiedler that pre-) with the orchestra.” 
Served all the beauties in most fastidi- such attempts have been few. There 
Ors gage ee n was Tschaikowsky’s are a few organ concertos anda number 
arth ed 94 ‘fe PES ty his “nearest ap- Of orchestral works with an organ par- 
roach to full symphonic form. It has tially employed. Always tle instrument 
been played here some half dozen times or the band dominates. Pheinberger, 
‘in the 20 gy a ite waittin’ Gir inee perhaps, has come nearest the balanee in 
* ar en A iy | 4 a aa 9 
day inaingosition of Dr Muck. Mr Wied- | his organ concerto, but de yin al je 
ler’s conducting of the work called forth | horns and strings in the orchestra, a 
tremendous applause; he was compelled | tirely dispensing with the wood wil 
to return yp to ae platform to bow | .yoir. | mas 
knowle naps , og rick has striven to show ? 
Tite cade of importance the Russian’s PM aah they ah obsdig ae Leen inodern 
“insistence on the central theme of the ¢* xn & fcietanatt 40; -each 
Symphony, the theme of foreboding [orchestra are not  inimica 1 aaa 
which appears again and again, even |other, and to the _ reviewer lc ee 
inthe graceful waltz movement; he | technical knowledge of the organ, he has 
em. eee Ter retin and he toon gained very distinctive Sree Pan 
Mn ' , S en , : 
the whol ‘work at. a tempo higher than | ¢/iminated the sense of vhs J ee ta 
the py af i j logical transition from one tone cc 
; played at the last previous per- | /ogical tra 
erance. Phe effect was of a i tor- j} another which is a constant danger !!! 
tured rather than one in melancholy. | 


v 


the possibilities of combining 


‘between the two, or whether it is the con- 


We ; eed Ne eh 


oe tao of ee Often a group | the illusion: The probable solution 48 simply | 
) ruments combine to give: the effect | tht the vate a ae ee te AR, is etme eA 


_| of certain registration on the organ: : , Ge, ate 
often the organ seems to possese cia} Deen thoroughly understood before, 


vibrancy and the richness of quality that | SUCCe88s Of Mr. Chadwick's solution is* un- 
are @ birthright of the other instru-/ equivocal, These variations were first 
nents, . Played bY Mr. Goodrich at a Conservato ‘yo 
One of the things by which Mr. Fiedler {Concert under thecomposer’s direction, A 

| will be remembered here is his reading of Second hearing only reaffirms the first fa- 
day. The symphony ta a meenens, Nester-  yorable, impression. "Mr. Chadwick sm 
rest utter ene bu. 1 is eta, a oe stance m ne ne Rea FB sreatér’ sul 4 
aoe Py naneal ins oe Hg rl aro ey the : » Geeper imagination and  emoti nal 

| Sn é : thi usly com- Jeloquence. It seems as If this’ plece ha L 
“e mh ee hg a phy Sag ar ony been written primarily with the thought « it 
steps, that man er: les With ta ee, | tonal contrast and assimilation, Yet the 
esa sYrappies with to his \effect of the whole i Ch 
dying day. Much of the music is over- |] « 1 Bibs So genial in invention, 
emotional, hysterical, though in the finele Sas . roast and ingenious at Overy turn 
| Tschaikowsky is a splendid optimist. ore roy dificult to recalla work in which 
This finale burst out yesterday in un- Mr. adwick has seemed so unostenta- 
jtiously in command of his forcéy:” To 


expected splendor. Such was Mr. Fied- | 
ler’s ardor, and. the nature of his concep- characterize Mr. Goodrich as an organist 


tion, that for the instant the movement | ‘s surely superfluous: he has assuredly been | 
was not a whit less noble than the finale long recognized as hors concours. Hig - 
of Beethoven's great “Fifth’—not a whit | Performance of the organ part in-Mr. Chad. 
less stirring and exalting. At this time . Wick’s variations was marked by his usual 
it 18 Only possible to remark that the en- “rhythmic Solidity, dexterous manipulation 
Ure performance was not less of a rey- \of registration and tonal balance with the 
elation, and thet Mi. Fiedler wes thrice ‘orchestra: in short the unostentatious mas- 
Aspe at Its conclusion. The third time tery of true viruosity. Kees 
tne orchestra, arose and bowed with him There was 4 ie 
a etary. seed we alr aS more than ord@inar 
The novelty of Glazounoff, “Spring,” to hear Mr. Fiedler’s interpretation tie 
a ae oe picture for orchestra, is 2 Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony entiestint 
prettv ang innocuous bit of pleasent after , sit 
| Scoring that is now an old. Old tale. It } the acknowledged impression which 
would fittingly accompany a pastoral “4 ieee with the same composer's “Pa-— 
|} scene. By itself it has no significance, ~ Vets Mpa ae ote. eon Gave’ &: 
Liszt's Symphonic Poem, “Les Preindes,’ ars ormance that was alike brilliant, full 
brought the concert to an end, STE ndestne teats we Che tte sentiment of 
Tschaikowsky, without exaggeration and. 
NEW PIECES aT TH , |undue rhetorical emphasis on the whole. 
RF SYMPHONY There were some details which might 
CONCERT proffer legitimate excuse for question, such 
bei ” q.1en4.\%" the inordinately slow tempo of the in=_ 
Mr. Ch- Vib e4 gata 4. ] troduction of the first movement, as well” 
r. Chadwick’s Theme and Variations for | as the first announcement of the first theme 


Organ and Orchestra—A Fresh Trifle by of the main body of the movement. But. 
- éven these questions may be idle, in the 


Glazounoff—Tschaikowsky and Liszt for | face of an interpretation which was worthy 
_the Rest of the Programme- / x eager wannonae! ae of the sixth ‘symir) 
In conformity with the usual custom ip PB hi GR i i vik sa ne | 
Holy Week, the twenty-first rehearsal Aen B29 tte di . we Of Ba 
of the Symphony Orchestra was given ROIBPULE DIY tom 


| : character of i . : 
yester@iy ‘afternoon. To the programme | should refute wine some wasnt asser £8 


previously announced was appropriate- lio hee 
ns of those who wo : . 
ly and justly added Mozart’s Masonic tly a suite. would wis) 
Funeral Music as a tribute to the memory The tableau musical by Glazounoft, 
8 Mr. B. J. Lang. Mr. Chadwick's Theme “Spring,’’ is quite obviously an ocvasional 
‘ariations “and Fugue for organ and or- composition. It is written with the im-' 


go UBB 


on the programme. Berlioz’s famous dic- _Skill characteristic of its composer. ne- 
tum concerning the combination of organ | would like to see Glazounoff struggle under 


hi orchestra may have had a repressive | the weight of a musical utterance which. 
effect upon composers; it certainly has | taxed his technical resources! ba pi 


chestra was the most engrossing novelty peccable, nay almost irritating, techni ; 


Proved amply true within no very distant | is not without a certain charm: it mf 
memory. But Mr. Chadwick has had the | ductive color, a pleasing melodic vein, but 
courage of his convictions to take up the | its individual conviction is not overpower. 
Problem afresh. In, this work he certainly | ing. It was distinctly worth while to na. re 
demonstrates positively that this combina- | heard this “Spring,” but there are several. 


tion is not only grateful, but not incom. | others of the same sort among Glazounoft’s 


patible with realizations of effective and | Works which do not demand a hearing, 
‘beautiful contrasts of timbre. To be sure, | On the other hand it would be interesting 


One is still a little in the dark as to whether [baie ory enOunane # pretty and ingeniogs, 
there is a real and fundamental affinity | a'Amour," i. Ri pots eceuian princi 
ological “‘Seasons,’”’ It is unfortunate that 





Brahms; it would seem as | : 
tened to Wagner to more purpose, although 
he is far too skilful to plagiarize. : 


y | well-deserved enthusiasm at 
Mr. ‘Chadwick ‘was -calléd ‘upon to receive 
‘the homage of the audience, .This  com- 
position.ought at once to become standard, 
for there are very few. works’ that com 


art’in a most artistic manner. Where was 
enthusiasm at the close and 


| exceedingly | 
The concert ended with an Pe ‘bine organ and orchestra successfully, and 


brilliant performance of the familiar Liszt 
‘Preludes’ in which Mn Fiedler showed 


his admirable technical and interpretive | 
grasp... yes ee. aa 


SYMPHONY 
~JRIBUTE | 


4 > 
| From Louis C. Elson’s criticism in the M:nihg 
Adve) tiser, 


PROGRAMME. 


Mozart—Masonic: Funeral Music. 
a fa Lang. ) 

Chad wick—Theme. Varialions and Fugue, 
Organ and Orchestra. 

Tschaikowsky—Symphony, No. 5. FE minor. 

Glazounofi—‘‘Spring.’’ Musical Tableau. 

Liszt—‘'Les Preludes.’’ Symphonic Poem. 


It was fitting for the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra to pay a tribute to the memory 
of Benjamin Johnson Lang, for there has 
Scarcely been another who has woven his 
influence so thorough'iy into tae warp and 
woof of Boston's musical advance, The 


Masonic Funeral Music is not,, in itself, 
very interesting save for the fact that 
Mozart. used a Bossct horn in the score— 
not present, we believe, on this occasion. 
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Mr. Chadwick's Theme and Varia ions for | 


Organ and Orchestra is an important work. 
Of all the American composers we con- 
sider Mr. Chadwick the one man who has 
‘most thoroughly combined great contra- 
puntal skill with poctiec 
meélodic beauty. His learning 
made him pedantic. Let one 
fugal treatment in his ‘“‘Judi:h’’ and this 
fact will be made clearly manifest. Some- 
| thing of this admirable quality shines forth 
‘in the present composition. The fugue is 
well developed and interesting. 

The organ is excellently combined with 
the orchestral forces throughout the com- 
pesition, as one might exrvect from a man 
who is himself a skillful organist and an 
orchestral conductor. The theme is melodie 
‘and well suited to treatment. The work is 
not prolix, as‘almost all modern variations 
are. The var-ations are well contrasted 
and work up to a fine climax. After the 
fugue there is a mos! majestic ending. It 
is legitimate, clear.and. masterly music, 


has never 
study the 


H a composer. 
\. Mr. Wallace 


acknowledgment from 

| other novelty was 

| “Spring,’’ a aainty musical picture for 
orchestra. 

| The program opened with Mozart’s 


' "Masonic Funeral Music,’’ 
‘tribute to B. J. Lang, and as is usual, 


inspiration and | 


Mand: Boston may. be proud to possess such. 


Goodrich ,played the solo 


this may, stand:as a model of what such 
a work ought to be. 


Delightful Novelties 


On Symphony Program 


Two enjoyable novelties were pre- 


sented for the first time at the twenty- 
first concert by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, Saturday night. 
“Theme variations ‘and fugue for or- 


gan and  orchestra,’’ 


Chadwick. 
the organ. 


One was 


by George W. 


Wallace Goodrich was at 
The work was so well re- 
Chadwick had to bow his 
the floor. The 
Glazounoff’s 


ceived Mr. 


a memorial 


was received without applause. Mr. 
Fiedler gave real pleasure and aroused 
enthusiasm by his superb reading of 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony. The 
concert closed with a spirited perform- 
ance of Liszt’s “‘The Preludes.’’ 

Next week’s program will inchude A. 
Foote’s suite for string orchestra for 
first time; C. M. Loeffler’s ‘“‘Villanelle 
du Diable,’”” and Dvprak’s New World 
Symphony. OV am A if in he 8 "4 , 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA'S 
TRIBUTE 10 B. J. LANG 


(j A af’: 
PROGRAMME INCLUDES 


MASONIC FUNERAL MARCH 
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|New Work by Chadwick Won In. 


stant Favor, and It Should Be- 


come a Standard. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Mozart-—-Masonic Funeral Music. 


B. J. Lang.) ' ta! 
Chadwick—Theme. Variations and Fugue, fol 


Organ and Orchestra. i : 
Tschaikowsky—Symphony, No. 5, E minor. 
Glazounoff—‘‘Spring.’’ Musical Tableau. 
Liszt—‘‘Les Preludes.’’ Symphonic Poem. 


It was fitting for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra to pay a tribute to the memory 
of Benjamin Johnson Lang, for there has 
scarcely been another who has woven his 
influence so thoroughly into the warp and 
woof of Boston’s musical advance. He 
made the Apollo club the leading male 


(In memory of 


| (ugue there is a most majestic ending. 
1; 1S 
} 4nd Boston may be proud to possess such 
}a composer. 


mUNjust in 


| Color as the succeeding work. 
Bthat the fifth Symphony is given the ‘‘Pa- 
iB hetique”’ 


y néw works to us in 

duced Wagner's ‘‘Parsi- 
fal,’ Bach’s B minor Mass; Brahms’ Re- 
quiem, Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation de Faust’’ and 
his requiem, and many other important 
works, in Boston; he was long the organist 
and for a time conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn society; he was one of the most 
influential teachers that Boston ever pos- 
sessed. Arthur Foote, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Frank Lynes, Helen Hood, Margaret Ruth- 
ven Lang, and many other prominent 
American musicians were his pupils. His 
influence was very great in shaping Bos- 
ton’s musical advance, and it was emi- 
nently fitting that our representative mu- 
Sical organization should honor him. To 
many it is a puzzle that Mozart, a devout 
Catholic, should also have been an enthu- 
siastic Mason, but it must be remembered 
that the church had not, in the 18th cen- 
tury, taken the determined stand against 
Masonry that it maintains at present. The 
Masonie Funeral Music is not, in itself, 
very interesting save for the fact that 
Mozart used a Bosset horn in the score— 
not present, we believe, on this occasion. 


Mr. Chadwick’s Theme and Variations for | 


Organ and Orchestra is an important work. 
Of all the Anverican composers we con- 
sider Mr. Chadwick the one man who has 
most thoroughly combined great contra- 
puntal skill with poetic inspiration and 
melodic beauty. His learning has never 
made him pedantic. Let one Study the 
fugal treatment in his ‘Judith’ and this 
fact will be made clearly manifest. Some- 
thing of this admirable quality shines forth 
in the present composition. The fugue is 
well developed and interesting. 

The organ is excellently combined with 


(he orchestral forces throughout the com- 


pesition, as one might expect from a man 
Who is himself a skillful organist and an 
orchestral conductor. The theme fs melodic 
and well suited to treatment. The work is 
not prolix, as almost all modern variations 
are. The variations are well contrasted 
and work up to a fine climax. After the 
lt 
and masterly music, 


legitimate, clear 


Mr. Wallace Goodrich played the _ solo 
part in a most artistic manner. There was 
well-deserved enthusiasm at the close and 


; Mr. Chadwick was called upon to receive 


the homage of the audience. This com- 
position Ought at once to become standard, 
‘or there are very few works that com- 
bine organ and orchestra successfully, and 
(his may stand as a model of what such 


a work ought to be. 


_——- 


Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic Symphony” 
has, with the public, overshadowed all his 
Other symphonic works. This is especially 
the case of the E minor sym- 
Phony, for this work is as characteristic, 
almost ag finely wrought out, as full of in- 
Senious and effective combinations of tone- 
For once 


receives a half-dozen 
Mances. 
to study this less known work and to com- 
bare it with its more famous sister. It is 


an. ft ea Je , 
LAO Wwe 1a 97 
pit) Why : pa? A ce PAG 
) a ht 
v} th a 


\friend Wagner, 


perfor- - the best. 
It was a keen delight, therefore, ~ 


to ‘those young “Para Demoi” Russians: 
who accused Tschaikowsky of being but 
German in disguise, of not being sufficient- 
._ ly national. ‘ | 
~ The performance was one to be long re- 
membered, The bassoons deserve mention 
for their work in the prominent theme of 
} the first movement. There was plenty of 
| Muscovite brooding in this and also some 
of the barbaric impatience of the Slav. The 
wind instruments were often sent into the 
depths, in the manner of Tschaikowsky. 
The horn solo of the slow movement was. 
beautifully played. But the—-waltz _ still 
seems to us the weakest part of the sym- 
phony. This dance movement does not 
seem ever to attain to the epic Style neces. 
Sary to a symphony. 
3 The Finale received a magnificent read- 
ing. There may be a few bits of tinsel in 
its barbaric splendor, but these Suit well 
enough to the genera] character of the 
movement. The chorale-like theme of 
triumph was given with so much fervor 
that a marvelous degree of enthusiasm 
was shown at the close. The conductor 
was thrice recalled and the orchestra was 
; obliged to rise in response to the contin- 
' uous applause. Mr, Fiedler and his men 
' here added another leaf to their laurel 
; wreath. 


Glazounoff’s “Spring’’ was a delightful 
pastoral picture. It was largely in the 6-8 
“rhythm that suits so well to rustie happi- 
ness. It contained bird warblings galore. 
Even the Wagnerian bird from ‘‘Sieg- 
fried’’ was among the poultry. In| 
z fact one might say that the work was | 
a combination of ‘‘Waldesweben” and the | 
“Good Friday Spell” translated into Rus- 
Sian, but that made it no less enjoyable. 
Glockenspiel, flute warblings, and other 
bits of tonal sugar, sweetened the score, 
I but it did not become cloying. 

It did not have enough contrast to sug- 
gest Spring to a New BPnglander. When 
our Spring tone-poem is written we shall 
have violins in highest harmonics—ther- 

- mometer up; contrabasses in the depths,— 
_ thermometer down; blasts on. bass tuba,— 
wind rising; delicate flute passages sug- 
gesting light flannels; clashes on kettle- 
_¢rums and cymbals,—violent sneezes: bas- 
; Soon solos,—a severe cold in the head; 
+ there are many possibilities in such a 
tone-picture adapted to our Climate. Glaz- 
| ounoff fortunately needed none of these ef. 
_ fects and his pretty “‘tableau’”’ was delicate 


and successful. 


Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes” is a> noble com- 
“position. Even today the world has not 
fully waked up to the full 8reatness of 
Liszt as @ composer, but he is sradually 
emerging from the shadow of Liszt, the 
pianist, and from the penumbra of his 
In this work we have 
coherency, brilliancy of scoring, splendidly 
worked-up climaxes and the loftiest mu- 
sical thoughts. Of all the “Poemes Sym- 
phoniques” Rey romans “Les Preludes” as 
S performance 
brilliant one. bidraeet ia at r 
Mr. Fiedler is gradually coming -to be 
recognized as most powerfy] in the mod- 
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Programme. 
toand Adagietto. 
go. 


SUITE in E major, op. 63, for STRING ORCHESTRA. 
(First performance.) 


I. Prelude. 
II. Pizzica 
III. Fugue. 


SYMPHONY, No. 5, in E minor, ‘From the New 
Lar 


World,’’ op. 95. 
I. Adagio: Allegro molto 


II 


SCHERZO, ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
III. Scherzo. 


OVERTURE to Collin 
ballad by Goethe.) 


IV. Allegro con fuoco. 


Symphony Hall. 
AAI, CONCERYE. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 17, AT 8, P.M. 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


PAUL, DUKAS, 
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which méfée” drillmastersh hip could never. 


impart. — adeasi.! 

Perhaps it might be as well to remind 
thé more brutal of the New York critics 
of this. There were some who insulted all 
his work at the beginning. They predicted 
that our orchestra would sink to the level 
of a beer-garden band if they were long 
under Mr. Fiedler’s control. It has been 
long under Mr. Fiedler’s control, and is 
likely to remain so for a while longer, 


ern school and he has evidently imbued 
the musicians of the orchestra with some 
of his own enthusiasm. Not an iota of 
the technique and routine work of the 


orchestra has been lost, yet there is an 


abandon and fire in such a work as this 
but the organization still seems to main- 
tain that technique and ensemble which 
makes it the first orchestra of the world 
today. The especially suecessful and bril- 
liant concert of yesterday may stand as 
a good proof of the foregoing statements. 


BOSTON 


BEETHOVEN, 


A. FOOTE, 


PAUL DUKAS, 


DVORAK, 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1908-O9. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


AAI. CONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1/7, AT &, 


Provramme. 


Op. 62. 


. Prelude. 
. Pizzicatoand Adagietto. 
Fugue. 


(First performance.) 


ballad by Goethe.) 


SYMPHONY, No. 5, in E minor, ‘‘From the New 


World,”’ op. 95. 
. Adagio: Allegro molto 
. Largo. 
. Scherzo, 
. Allegro con fuoco. 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


OVERTURE to Collin’s Tragedy, ‘‘Coriolanus,”’ 


SUITE in E major, op. 63, for STRING ORCHESTRA. 


SCHERZO, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” (after a 


FOLLOWED ‘‘CORIOLANUS’”’ 
AND STOOD THE TEST 


symphony Programme This Wee'x 


' Wholly Orchestral—Two Worl:s 


by Dvorak Included. 


By Louis C, Elson. i 
yr PROGRAMME, Ahy 177,19 
seethoven—‘‘Coriolanugs,’’ Overture. Te ae 
Arthur Foote—Suite in E, for String Orchestra. 
Dukas, Scherzo—‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.’’ 
Dvorak—''From the New World’? Symphony. 

A programme wholly orchestral, but 
none the less interesting on that account. 
Our orchestra plays grandly enough, and 
the programmes are brilliant enough, to 
Stand without the aid of vocalist, pianist 
Cr violinist. For ourselves we would be 
glad to see the experiment tried of giving 
many more purely orchestral concerts. 
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“counterpoint dbove it, led up to a 


‘| coda that was a true climax. And with 
all this skill and learning there was not a. 


dull moment in the work. It-is certainly. 
one of the best of Mr. Foote’s composi-— 


tions and we were glad to see the audience 


SO responsive to it. At the end the com- 


poser was twice obliged to bow from his 
Seat in the audience, to acknowledge the 
unceasing applause. Never was tribute bet- 


ter deserved, 

Dukas’ Scherzo, which pictures the sor- 
cerer’s apprentice turning a broomstick 
into a water-carrier and then being unable 
to stop his bringing of endless buckets of 
H20, is more than a mere jest, it is H20, 
a very brilliant score, and contains some 
graphic melody. It is full of bassoon work, 
and these instruments deserve high praise 


‘for the manner in which their part was 
carried out. The reading and the per- 
formance were’ most praiseworthy. 


Dvorak’s “New World’ symphony wears 


‘well. It is useless for critics to argue that 
it is not American and that there are na 


real American melodies on the plantation. 


That Dvorak built upon the foundation of 


plantation music is not only proved by Mr. 
Krehbiel, but by some of the chamber- 
music which he created at the same time, 
Which is even suggestive of the banjo. 


That the Southern tunes are African, and 


not American, is also untrue, for the negro 
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‘in the midst of all the strivings and “would not have brought forth such melo- 
Strainings of new schools, of scintillating dies if he had lived in Africa a thousand 
tone-colors, of unheard-of progressions, y years; they are. .the outcome of plantation- 
how like a rock stands Beethoven! Dignity .life and of that alone. 
and power were in every phrase of the s There are other composers who are turn- 
Coriolanus’’ overture, and no modern _ ing to the American field for inspiration. 
contrasts, however sharply drawn, could ®Only recently the present reviewer re- 
excel the @ntrast here between the chief ceived, through a third party, a request 
and the subordinate theme, the masculine '‘from Puccini as to information regarding 


and the feminine, Coriolanus and his wife 
and mother. We can say of it, as Beet- 
hoven himself said of Handel,—‘‘Das ist ds 
Wahre!” 

It was no mean test to come after such 
a lofty work, but Arthur Foote bore this 
test famously. His suite is not so ambitious 
as the orchestral suite in D minor, but it 
has some great points nevertheless. 

The first movement was fluent and beau- 
tiful, and the Surety with which the voices 
were led spoke of reserve power that was 
inspiring to the auditor. The second move- 
ment, a ‘Pizzicato and Adagietto,’’ we 
scarcely. cared for as much, but the 
audience evidently prized it more, and it 
was abundantly applauded. It gives a good 
contrast between a bright pizzicato and a 
nournful Adagietto, the latter being played 
With bow on muted instruments. Then 


the folk-music of America in the forties 


and fifties, for use in his setting of ‘*The 


American tune by birth) in his ‘“‘Madame_ 


Girl of the Golden West.’’ He has already 


used the “Star-Spangled Banner’ (not an 


TButterfly.’’ day 


11 


It was charming to see how well Mr. 


¢ Fie@ier caught up the lilt of the American 


comes an abbreviated return of the firsi - 


(pizzicato) part, giving a shortened form 
of Scherzo with Trio. The beauties here are 
Of a slightly more conventional type than 
in the other two movements. 


But it was the finale that awakened our - 


heartiest recognition. Seldom have we 
heard so well-constructed a modern fugue. 


The subject was workable, clear, and not - 


too long. The four-yoiced exposition was 
_ “nm excellent one and ushered in a set of 
| Strettos and episodes that were most mas- 


themes. It may be conceded at once that 


these bjts of tune are not transcriptions of 
any Southern melodies, but, and this is the 


more remarkable, they are themes and 


phrases evolved by Dvorak after studying’ 


this musie. All folk-musie has some ele- 
ments in common. We can find the 
“Scotch Snap” in Norway and Russia as 


_Wwell as in Scotland, for example. It is 


therefore natural enough that some Czech 
commentators should fondly claim our 
folk-music for their own. 

The Largo is to our mind the best move- 
ment, even if it isthe least distinctly. na- 
tional. We found this a trifle over-refined 
in the performance and the English horn 
solo somewhat too subdued. But the mel- 
ancholy and quiet brooding of the move- 
ment suit excellently to this instrument, 
Which, with the Viola, is the true repre- 
sentative of pensive sadness. a 

The transference of figures from the pre- 
ceding movements into the finale is finely 
done. Beethoven was the father of this 
kind of transplanting, and Brahms waa 





its culminator,"butiany composers fail spp giwonder that “the New | ee ee 
to make their flower: grow tn the new” 1 World Symphony — prove sed derogatory After this electric, but rather ‘hollow | Vivid an “prilliant a piece of ‘instrumental 
SOR an, Ballon: MAO weRO ENT: th cry fits then Oe Tee eee ene con entertainment of the ‘New World” ‘sym-| arrative and delineation as has been writ-— 
in perfectly and the symphony Is ss abl TTaM Ene the Soherent _ phony was fairly ravishing. We are not} ten in our time, a tour de force of keen 
rage de Papen pba tage OO tap ce ai ese picturesq opment which vara ‘concerned. with thé theories that gave| imagination and resourceful executive skill 
touches. American audiences ought to hear fa) ie mie Sth the re. rike 16 tha work, Thnhic heaven we are} that eubtadh themecives io tie ene ieee 
this work ‘oftener. fresh earn variety of color, not at this time obliged to discuss the| for the first time in-nearly. five years, the- 


‘would . 


ve 


There was one great shadow ii this Wie ee yO atthe tee on: Vee thd hla | as available for serious musical treat-| the New World.”’. What a vogue it had in 
concert in the hearts of many auditors. expressive use of ti ¢ fen Woe hee, eS a : ment. The programme book mentions its time in the nineties here in the America 
_ th | ‘only one melody, the second theme of. that some fondly fancied had inspired it! 


The Assistant Manager, Mr. Fred R. Comee, . 
. : 6 more beautiful because of the | 

rey Suadenty. yesterday, was wepeis tender, pathetic theme ‘which that in- |the first movement, as a direct deriva- How they and many another held excited” 

obo eligi dale lay Mea TS 355 dh . | tion from an American folk-song. But debate of its use of Negro and folk-song 


CIA sae, almont Prose ct ge pp ARTHUR B. WILSON. | te symphony is a tissue of folk-melo-| melodies! The discussion subsided; audi- 
pleasant word from him at one time or SYMPHONY REHEARSAL les. In the first movement these melo- ences began to hear the symphony for its 
another. It was a great pain to know that ahr} eo bie ha rte sir gge ce. Boe own intrinsic qualities and seemingly were 
ey | Feat , is x more ohemian , , | 
Eel gone Bove’ we trom ye pout iat Be BY OLIN DOWNES fu. qo than-Américam,-What interests us, what! Se ee oY tage canes 
nd Sudienc al : aie hs iy felt the The Symphony rehearsal of yesterday absorbed the audience yesterday is the took it down and dusted it when he ‘had: 
phado : ¢ Az re 1 idin the’ al ni ot afternoon in Symphony Hall presented fact that it was listening to glorious, neeq to arrange a memorial programme fo | 
Wot Azrae! clouding the sunshine o* an uncommonly interesting programme: te music and nothing else. Cer-» the dead Late er the pie of Phe 
i ainly this is a greeti s ,? grt 
4 greeting to the ‘new Since then it has gathered dust. again 


cee ve the musle. “Cortolanus” Overture, Beethoven; Suite 
—— Se ST s, in E major (first perform- world,’ an explosio 4 
for string J . n of nature, brought until Mr. Fiedler put it on his. rack. 


cmbieailinreniete ance), Foote; Scherzo, ‘The Sorcerer’s about by the contact of a new, thrilli , ee 
MUSICAL EVENTS Apprentice,” Dukas; Symphony, “From jj land with an impressionable melodint, ae ep listened with 1S ae 
‘the New World,” Dvorak. one of the greatest who ever liveq. Plauded cordially, but some of the elder and 

, * The “Coriolanus” overture is excep- ff Dvorak was a son of the soil. He was ™°r* reflective hearers MUS) (077 

PR st 3 mme of the twenty-second | tionally strong and concise in its work- imbued with its savor, and he sang, as - GETRS 1 SBS | ety really’ the) -ie 

WthavehOverta wi he sata { manship, noble and dramatio in content the bird sings, of the freshness, the %?0Ut Whiten thee er ae excited. 1. Eat 
“tragedy, Ua ctlentin ? Op. 9 Collin’ | ona it is @ modern masterpiece. Within beauty, the poetry of unsullied nature.‘ Ustant nineties. Today, it justifies. poorly 
Foote—Suite in I. maior, Op. 63, for | the short period of time consumed in So his work, a strange conglomeration C®™0Ush any sort of tumult over it |. 
per’ performance one beholds, as it of classic and modern methods, was , he day was one of Mr. Fiedler's good 

, days, and in‘all the music, except Dukas’s- 


ie te orchestra, first performance. its 
Dukas—Scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer's Ap- | were, the unfoldment of an_ entire doubly in season, doubly calculatea to? 
scherzo, his abilities as a conductor shone 


prentice’’ (after a ballad by Goethe). |@qrama. How wisely Beethoven moulded | get into the bones. Mr, Fiedler caught. 
clear. The heroic voice, the large stride, 


pe the ea a a acts his themes to his purpose, chiselled all its vigor and buoyancy and he did. 

Naturallv the interest centered in | them in conformance with the demands ample justice to the brilliant orchestra-) the ample and incisive accent of Beet- 
Mr. Foote’s new work. It is ingenu- | of musical structure!. How masterly | tion. He was especially successful—or - toven’s overture sorted with his strenuous 
ous and beautifully melodic through- | his treatment of the sonata form, bis was the music especially successful?—in Ways and, now and again, with his men 
Be ane pei Nae OCs sa altering of laws laid down by himself, the scherzo and the largo, which was in- [to aid, the music gained the eloquent ‘so- 
| much, fraintence and’ aireit, invention | 20% the sake of dramatio verity! Mr. | terpreted as the romance of the primeval. Dorities that rightly or wrongly do link 

3 Fiedler felt the heroism, the consuming | | forests that it is. \ Beethoven’s Coriolanus to the Coriolanus 


by the different voices of the string 
‘choir, ~ | fire which originated that overture and = - of Shakspeare. .Mr. Fiedler loves the em- 
| phasizing contrast, and he had it, and 


The second movément, called and|he conveyed his appreciation. | qe Up 23 | 
yd a OT ha EWE nave. open Mr. Foote’s suite, as it now “arr | » Yu: The Symphony Concert 190g | achieved it, in the play of the music that 
its glinting ‘gossamer web is a bit too | 794 written in the years 1907 an4 ie | If orchestral concerts may be classified suggests the proud and sell-ete yl 
fine a texture for display in the larger | It is sane and pleasant music, Werk con: | avis ’ assified’| man over against the softer women 
structed, and the fact that its idiom is as Dood plays, Mr. Fiedler made @/ anq the softer circumstance that surround. 

pleasant’”” programme for the Symphony | ang sap him. Mr. Fiedler loves, too, the. 


auditorium, but its nimble caprices 
and daeclicate beauty were pleasing. |is rather conventional does not trouble BK spits 08 
oncert of Friday afternoon. It begaft |} ynetorical pause, and there is fit room. for. 


‘However, it ‘was the Adagietto played us. The second movement, @ rapid, fan- 
with Beethovon’s overture, ‘‘Coriolanus’’-- it in this overture to “Coriolanus”’ °He 


with the bow upon muted strings. Into | ojfu) pizzicato with a contrasting pas- 
RE ne eee arty fuent, sage for the muted strings, Is & a tone-picture, as we might say nowadays, | ‘nurses’? melody and phrase gladly ,and 


reatest favor. The singularly fluent, 
Se iitastour and beautiful ” melody charming moment; but strongest of all _ , Of the hero, a prelude to Shakspeare’s au- | the music that Wagner thought signifi- 
is the final fugue, a warm, vigorous bit gust tragedy, what one will except thea-'| cant of the Roman’s mother will bear such 


sung for the most part by the upper 
At the conclusion of the tre music to the medioére play by Co!lin | ‘‘nursing,’’ even thought its dignity now? 


voices, with an effective counter sub- | of writing. 
ject at times in the cellos, the wealth performance Mr. Foote, who was pres-~ for which the composer really wrote it. | and then fell away _ into something: 


of harmonic color through which the | | 
composer led it, and with all the clear | emt, received an ovation. eet anoint The overture was the one piece of the af- | too like long-drawn sweetness. In the 
Mr. Fiedler, we think, was | ternoon that asked exacting attention and | main, however, Mr. Fiedler made the 


and direct appeal to even the untu- 2 onge 
'Dukas when he led a crackling perfor Stirred to grave response. Then followed, | overture speak with its high eloquence and , 


tored ear, made the second movement : 
@ rare delight, and called forth con- mance of one of the cleverest, witties for a first performance in any concert, Mr. || its noble power, and he d it d 
’ a . 4h ¥ an were gZ00 


tinued applause from the audience, to pieces in modern music. Dukas unites” 
iwihich Mr. Foote : — Reread cise re 1g Eh Bsnray ae the Hebrew with the ff pai seh ag for strings, and the audi- || to hear. He and the string choir, . quite 
Jy | tad hg soicited ana. "foros Frenchman’s lightness of touch. He em- # called a y took such joy of it that it twice as much, were as fortunate in Mr. Foote’s 
, Strauss’ orchestra, expurgated. 1€ composer to his feet from his || suite. The little prelude went in graceful 
modest place in the hall. The applause} melodic outline and clear brightness’ of 


ful development concludes the work.  ploys 

Dukae’ richly fantastic and whimsical Clearness, ingenuity, an exceedingly I in 

sketch serv well to illustrate Mr. gnappy, graphic style are his character- S deserved return for the pleasure the ;{ tone; the pizzicato was all light and 

Fiedler’s versatility and the splendid istics. His worst thunder is sharp and fine-spirited and finely written music had shimmering elasticity; the adagietto 
Siven; but it seemed no less as deserved had its richness of soberer tonal 
recognition ‘of the honorable and dili- {; coloring; and Mr. Fiedler brought: 


Virtussity of the band. It “was. Well vibrant without heaviness, his utmost 
climax glitters and refracts tone as pure # 
Bm; Sent place Mr. Foote has § occupied the supple and the cumulative energy to 


nigh tonal F sg wg a pnts Riga in 
me of e improvised spr - 
sr ice refracts the rays of the sun. Mr. i 
the fugue that is the true means to make 
all the fugues in the world—and how many 


sed as water-carrier becomes sin- 
> Tater upon -—veunted trumpets and | Fiedler made a tremendous effect, but he @ these many years, and still holds, 
Xa “precipitates an orchestral par pe ol Pd wpa |handled the pointed and polished re-#)j ‘in the musical life of Boston. It 
a gh yy dence that incorrigible's sp ‘marks of Paul Dukas without gloves, is long since a new piece by him has there must be!—really ‘‘sound.” Mr. Fied= 
ler was vividly delineative in Dukas's: 


with an athletic directness not entirely been played at the Symphony Concerts, and 
Recalling Dr. Muck’s finished, the audience was quick to seize the oppor- }, Scherzo, and his orchestra clearly told ths 
Next tale. There were the. voices of mystery. 


that bring its atmosphere; -there: was the 
diligent broom trotting to and fro, to. eo 


a 


eoet, without partic- | merits of Indian and Greaser melodies! audience heard Dvorak’s symphony “From 
ae hae ae 


—_——- 


ccuniieeenie m4 


room with water, as goes t 


fan ott 1 story. Mr. Fiedler read this 
kaleidoscopic work with subtle apprecia- in place. - 

stion.. of. its rich drolleries and io debonair treatment of this ‘bon mot, tunity to compliment the composer. 
treme now Ppibewc i a the stressiu!l | the contrast is very apparent. Came Dukas’s orchestral setting of Goethe's 


s. 
t abound ballad of ‘““The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,’’ as 
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“the potent and ee ee ge or dulled his imagination. The debates over 
igen broom slinking away tO» . the symphony are closed. American and 
gent and conscientious with the music. He 
dae bc celia Ie eV iggeowry A dbl ae | song in general goes tediously onward and 
 fidelity—his  literalness almost—rather | 
dimmed Dukas’s brilliance, and he 


Pa 3 i iedler was on more con- j : 
‘ dated algal yield himself to | touched our imaginations, stirred responsive 
genial & ‘ emotions and gladdened the ear, now by its 


its.rhythmical turbulence, its changefulness 2 ; 
of mood, its high instrumental coloring (as melodies and their adornments, and now bs 


; % " ’ 
: a . 7 
ty 


prentice, the advent “new world,’’ whence he dated it, stimulated 


ae, ap 
“NES 


“Mr. Fiedler was very dili- ‘Bohemian opinions of. it): gather the dust 
side by side. The weary babble about folk- 


will probably to the end of musical time; 
but composers yesterday, today, and for- 
ever, will “still “look to their hearts and 


aa 


t ; , li as an or- 
instrumental jeu d’ esprit as well a _music-paper. The question, the only ques- 
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Mi n ; 
seemed to forget that the scherzo Is a write’ when they would set their fingers to 


| smiling, 
Sehestral narrative. Dukas was 1 tion, for us who listened on Friday was 


Oe : th Dvorak’s 
even winking, as he wrote Wi whether the symphony interested our minds, 


such coloring went in Dvorak’s time). He the richness, the warmth and the variety 
~ eould eateh the snapping vivacity. of its of the instrumental coloring. The scherzo 
‘scherzo, the langurous sentimentality of unmistakably accomplishes most of these 
“its slow movement, the leaps and whirl of things. It keeps its rhythmic vivacity, its 
its finale. Probably he did not make adroit contrasts, its bright tonal tints, and 
Pvorak’s music sound as only the Czechs— its freshness and ardor of spirit. The Czech 
they say—can. do; but he played it as | Snap, which, is much more important than 
~~ though he believed in it and would have the ‘‘Scotch snap’”’ of the folk-lorists, ani- 
‘his hearers believe with him; as though it | mates it. 
were really alive. Dvorak’s orchestral coloring, rich and 
ay 3 bus : brilliant, diverse and apt, as it seemed in 
‘ ars those days of the nineties, has paled under 


“omne times change, and we change with § the ampler, more deeply tinted, and subtler 
them,’’ and Dvorak’s symphony, heardagain palettes of a new musical generation. It has 
/in the spring of 1909, was notexactly what left him behind there; it has left him be- 
“some thought it when we first knew and de- hind, too, in all the arts and imaginings of 
“bated it in the winter of 1895, as Boston harmony and modulation, And his music 
“and New York listened to it four times’ has not the substance of melodic idea, the 
* within a month. Nowadays the point is not’ depth and the vigor of emotion, the variety 
‘whether and how Dvorak used Negro folk and the largeness of imagination, the am- 
-melodies and-their. suggestion in the musi¢. plitude of design, the splendor of beauty or 
“Some will undoubtedly continue to insist,’” the eloquence of power that make the music 
writes the learned ‘“nrogrammist”’ truly, of the masters survive every “advance” 
“that the symphony ‘From the.New World and every change in the fashions and the 
sis -based;.for..the most part, on NegrO methods of their art. Dvorak was only 
themes, and‘ that the future of American aq Bohemian peasant who had the gift. to 
*music rests on the use of Congo, North write music that at its best was uncon- 
American Indian, Creole; Greaser and cow-  sciously instinct with the spirit of his race. 
‘hoy. ditties; whinings, yawps and.-whoop- The gift rose not to genius, or something 
ings,” -And forthwith he proves at length close to it, as it does once and again in 
“that to Dvorak’s family, to his friends. Bruckner. For want of substance of thought 
and to those in general, ‘‘from the highest and idea, of large grasp and large design, 
to the humblest,’’ who have heard it in his music thins. For want of deep and 
Bohemia; the “symphony seems wholly kindling emotion to more highly organized 
' Céezch, wholly of the peculiar traits of the | imaginations and temperaments than hls, it 
+ composer, and has no. apparent or. plausible | has begun to sound tame. Dvorak’s music 
‘connection. with his miserable stay in is more than out of the fashion. It is dying 
a natural death. .It is perilous. to revive 
4d his symphonies nowadays to another mu- 
for his Own Country, of his quailing with- sical generation. The star of the more sub- 
'@rawal into himself from the turbulent life stantial, of the finer, Smetana rises; the star 
‘“lfe of a city and a land that were strange of Dvorak sets. 
“and distasteful to him. . From: the begin- | 
“ming to the end of his life, Dvorak was a | a ' 
‘Boheinian peasant, and an unusually sim- a ,choiy reflections. It Is a little piece, it 
ple-minded one, who happened to have —“e the listener, ike the composer, chooses so to 
) gift to write music. And circumstance, (.4)) it: and it continues only for a short 
‘wanton and: unkind, shifted him to New 4,4 varied twenty itieted It asks 
York in’ the nineties, for advertising pur- only a string choir, and Mr r t k 
£ } hat pass for ‘‘musical cir- | fee ee 
» Poses and into what p : light play with its natural but duly change- 
-eles”’ there. No wonder he pined dolefullyand 4.) timpres,.-A short prelude runs in clear 
“shut himself bitterly within his own spirit. 214 graceful melody, ingenious! distrib- 
ee : however, all this is neither ’ : | y 
7 Nowadays, , h uted and imitated through the different 
' here nor there. Few of us that ere Q groups of instriiments—runs © charmingly, 
Bersopnony SN ee otic ah Rae nia oa playfully, with the happy air of surety of 
Neg or an . : | 
Scone fe By ted Ee atstn ot sehather the design, surety of fancy, and. surety of fe 


"America, except as it may bear the im- 
press of his loneliness here. of his longing 


HE thelr “seewilig pastime! gust ‘tragedy, what one will, exceprmnERy 
) Enh Be ste pe cato | tre music to the mediocre play by Coin” 
| cise, so to’! for which the composer really wrote it.” 
marae | The overture was the one piece of the af- 

: . ‘draw| ternoon that asked exacting attention and 
from, diverse -strings: so. plueked.-» ‘The titil-. stirred to grave response. Then followed, 


| resin! ee Recie ake ‘and the music passes | for a first performance in any concert, Mr, - 
| as ty songful adagietto, all shad- | woote’s new suite for strings, and the audi-. 


. q 


owed. tonal’ coloring, le - ¥ ! 
ing. cloud of pensive Cuudniacaes ae hardly : ence justly took such joy of it that it twice 
melancholy—upon the brightness of the called the composer to his feet from his: 
whole suite. The choir echoes the pizzica- witn% place in the hal oe ae 
| to, and there is pause again. Then lustily, | was deserved return for the pleasure the 
the strings swing away into the final funns. | fine-spirited and finely written music had 
Now. a fugue may: be the dullest and. the | given; but it seemed no less as deserved 
prosiest thing -in *all, music; as any one T°coSnition of the honorable: and  dili- 
knows. who has. ever happened to reaq | 2°™t Place Mr. Foote has oceupied 
examination papers. in harmony and coun- these many years, and __ still holds, » 
terpoint. It may also be as exhilarating ‘in the musical life of Boston. 9 A 
as thrilling even, an exercise for the is long since a new piece by him. has , 
been played at the Symphony Concerts, and 


musical mind and delight to the musical - 
ear as was Reger’s in the concerts of last the audience was quick to seize the oppor- 


year. Mr. Foote’s fugue is never dull ang (tunity to compliment the composer. Next 
| never prosy. It has the energy of imagina- C#me Dukas’s orchestral setting of Goethe’s 
tion, of contrast, of advance and recession, ~ Pallad of ‘‘The Sorcerer's Apprentice,”’ as_ 
of execution for creation’s sake that is vivid and brilliant a piece of instrumental 
much more than half the secret’ of . narrative and delineation as has been writ- . 
successful fugue-making. And in keep-f ten in our time, a tour de force of keen 
ing with the rest of the suite, and‘ imagination and resourceful executive skill 
by a true.and lively touch of imagi- that sustain themselves to the end. Finally, 
nation, it is energy at play. Tritle for the first time in nearly five years, the 
in a sense though the suite is, the music @uUdience heard Dvorak’s symphony “From 
has the imagination, the resource, the [ the New World.’’ What a vogue it had in 
spontaneity, the sense of style and the its time in the nineties here in the America 
nice adaptation of means to ends that that some fondly fancied had inspired it! 
make it an admirable, even a distinguisheq How they and many another held excited 
trifle. And it is one of the maxims of qa debate of its use of Negro and folk-song 
Sincere and sensitive artistry that a little melodies! The discussion subsided; audi- 
thing, Well and truly done, is more to be ences began to hear the symphony for its 
desired than a large thing clouded and own intrimsic qualities and seemingly were 
bungled. Moreover in the music, Mr. ¢ less and.less impressed by it. The score 
i oote, wise as he {is in execution, is young passed gradually to the shelf; Mr. Gericke 
again of spirit. And he counts his fifties, took it down and dusted it when he had 
ma. “Es. need to arrange a memorial programme. for 
the dead Dvorak in the autumn of 1904. 


THE Since then it has gathered dust again until 
| ah SYMPHONY CONCERT ’ Mr. any put it on his rack yesterday. 

i 1 OVA pag wag a “| } he 109 The audience listened with interest and ap- 
* nlauded cordially, but some of the elder and 


DVORAK F 
OR REVIVAL AND FOOTE | yore’ reflective ‘hearers. 1aiiht Maia 


FOR NOVELTY dered if this were really the symphony 
about which they were so excited in thoss’ 


The Bohemian’s Symphony, “From the 1 distant nineties. Today, it justifies poorly | 
New World.” f h : P , ) enough any sort of tumult Over at: , 
orld, or the First Time in Near- The day was one of Mr. Fiedlers good 
ly Five Years—The Decline of Dvorak’s ‘“@ys, and in all the music, except Dukas’s 
Music a th ; ; : scherzo, his abilities as a conductor shone 
an the Fashion in Which the clear. The heroic voice, the large stride, 
Symphony Exemplifies It—Some Curious the ample and incisive accent of Beet- 
hoven’s overture sorted with his strenyous’ 
Contrasts—The Fresh, Keen Pleasure of ways and,.enow and again, with his men” 
Mr. Foote’s New Suite—Youthful Spirit | to aid, the music gained the eg rn 4 
‘ ; norities that rightly or wrongly do lin 
and Mature Workmanship Join Hands Ia | Reethoven’s Coriolanus to the Corlolanus 


It—Beethoven and Dukas for the Rest of . of Shakspeare. Mr. Fiedler loves the em- 
-l phasizing contrast, and he had it, and’ 


the Programme—Mr. Fiedler’s Good Day [| achieved it, in the play of the music that” 
—_————— | suggests the proud and self-absorbed Ro- — 

If orchestral concerts may be classified; man over. against the softer women’ 
pAb as are plays, Mr. Fiedler made a | and the softer circumstance that ‘surround 
pleasant’? programme for the Symphony ; and sap him Mr. Fiedler loves, too, the 
Concert of yesterday afternoon. It began | rhetorical pause, and there is fit room for 
with Beethovon’s overture, ‘“Coriolanus’— - it in this overture to “Coriolanus.” He} 
a tone-picture, as we might say nowadays, | ‘‘nurses’’ melody and phrase gladly ,and. 
of the hero, a prelude to Shakspgare’s au- | the music that Wagner thought signifi- 





a 


cant of the Roman's” mot : VAT m ity ie sy 
‘nursing,’ even thought its dignity W 
and then fell away yesterday. into some 
thing too like long-drawn sweetness. He 
the main, however, Mr. Fiedler made ; 
overture speak: with its high eloquence si 
its noble power, ‘and he and it were goo 

to hear. He and the string choir, quite 
as much, were as fortunate in Mr. light 
suite. The little prelude went In graceful 
melodic outline and clear brightness of 
fone: the pizzicato was all light and 
shimmering elasticity; the adagietto 
had its richness of soberer tonal 
‘ eoloring; and Mr. Fiedler brought 
the supple and the cumulative energy to 
the fugue that is the true means to make 
all the fugues in the world—and how many 
there must be!—really “‘sound.” Mr. Fied- 
ler was vividly delineative in Dukas's 
scherzo, and his orchestra clearly told th: 
tale. There were the voices of mystery 
that bring its atmosphere; there was the 
diligent breom trotting to and fro to the 
well?” came the bewilderment, the alarm, 
the terror of the apprentice, the advent of 
the potent and overwhelming sorcerer, and 
the subdued brcom slinking away to 
corner again. Mr. Fiedler was very 

gent and conscientious with the music. | 
duly imparted its contents as a faith- 
ful conductor should. Yet somehow his 
fideliity—his literalness almost—rather 
dimmed Dukas’s brilliance, and he 
seemed to forget that the scherzo is an 
instrumental jeu d’ esprit as well aS an or- 
chestral narrative. Dukas was smiling. 
even winking, as he wrote. 

symphony, Mr. Fiedler was 
genial ground. He could yield 


dili- 


on more con- 
himself to 


its rhythmical turbulence, its changefulness | 


of mood, its high instrumental coloring (as 
such coloring went in Dvorak’s time). He 
eould eatch the snapping vivacity of its 
scherzo, the langurous sentimentality of 
its slow movement, the leaps and whirl of 
its finale. Probably he did not make 
Dvorak’s music sound as only the Czechs— 
they say—can do; but he played it as 
though he believed in it and would have 


his hearers believe with him; as though it | 
_ exhilarating to hear. 
its energy of mood and ond 
' tingling transitions, its fiery contrasts, its 


were really alive. 


“The times change, and we change with 
them,’’ and Dvorak’s symphony, heardagain 


in the spring of 1909, was not exactly what | 


some thought it when we first knew and de- 
bated it in the winter: of 1895, as Boston 
and New York listened to it four times 
‘within a month. Nowadays the point is not 
whether and how Dvorak used Negro folk 
melodies and their suggestion in the music. 
“Some will undoubtedly continue to insist,” 
writes the learned ‘“‘programmist’”’ truly, 
“that the symphony ‘From the New World 
is based, for the most part, on Negro 
themes, and that the future of American 
music rests on the use of Congo, North 
American Indian, Creole, Greaser and cow- 
boy ditties, whinings, yawps and whoop- 
ings.” 


that to Dvora&k’s family, to his friends, 


and-to those in general, *‘from the highest 


to’ the humblest,’’ who have heard it in 


i 
ef pt 
: 


In» 


ts | 


He © 


With Dvorak’s | 


| ica in it, or perhaps he felt himself “strons 
| and free,’’ as the old ballad says, on the 


And forthwith he proves at length 


mphony “sé8ms wholly 
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holly. of ‘the peculiar traits of the 


we 


composer, and has no apparent or plausible 


connection with -his.-miserable stay in 
America, except.as it may bear the im- 
press of hisrloneliness here. of his longing 
for his own country, of his quailing with- 
drawal into himself from the turbulent life 
life of a city and a land that were strange 
and distasteful to him. From the begin- 
ning to the end of his life, DvorAk was a 
Bohemian peasant, and an unusually sim- 
ple-minded one, who happened to have the 
gift to write music. And circumstance, 
wanton and unkind, shifted him to New 
York in the nineties, for advertising pur- 
poses and into what pass for ‘‘musical cir- 
cles’’ there. No wonder he pined dolefully and 
shut himself bitterly within his own spirit. 

Nowadays, however, all this is neither 
here nor there. Few of us that heard the 
Symphony yesterday cared a pin whether 
Negro or any other folk-tunes suggested 


' much or little of the music, or whether the 
' impressions that Dvorak received from ‘‘the 


new world,’’ whence he dated it. stimulated 
or dulled his imagination. The debates over 
the symphony are closed. American and 
Bohemian opinions of it gather the dust 
side by side. The weary babble about folk- 
song in general goes tediously onward and 
Will probably to the end of musical time; 
but composers yesterday, today, 
ever, will still “look to their hearts and 
write’? when they would set their fingers to 
music-paper. The question, the only ques- 
tion, for us Who listened on Friday wis 
whether the symphony interested our minds, 
touched our imaginations, stirred responsive 
emotions and gladdened the ear, now by its 
melodies and their adornments, and now by 
the richness,: the warmth and the variety 
of the instrumental coloring. The scherzo 
unmistakably accomplishes most of these 
things. It keeps its rhythmic vivacity, 1's 
adroit contrasts, its bright tonal tints, and 
its freshness and ardor of spirit. The Czech 


| snap, which is much more important than 
| the ‘“Scotch snap” of the folk-lorists, anl- 


The music is sprightly and alive, 
The finale, too, has 
voice still, its 


mates it. 


long cumulative progressions, its primitive 
vigor. Perhaps Dvorak heard the confused 


and turbulent voices of that strange Amer- 


y¥ 


native heaths of his own Bohemia. Be 
that as it may, the finale has a springins 
energy that keeps it vital. But 3 how 
has the Largo faded, with its insistent 
melody for the English horn that Mr. Feld 
ler took at rather a droning pace yesterday: 
Some of us used to hear in it, when we were 
under the first spell of the symphony—and 
the debate that it quickened—the rising and 
fading, the advancing and receding, ers 
mysterious and potent voice of the tea 
of old legend, when winds stir in them ane 
lonely and wandering men listen tremu= 
lous to the sound. And yesterday there 
was but a well-imagined melody for the 


and for- ' 


i | 


| and 
Only a String 


| light play with 
| ful timbres. 


Prosiest thing in all music, as any one 


English ‘horn, ‘sitiging itself isi 
languously over the soft strings, and turn- 
ing shallower and shallower at each repeti- 
tion. Mere surface, too simple, emotion, 
as it seemed. And what was the first 
movement but spirited and 
play with instrumental colors and _ short- 
breathed and impulsive melodic thought and 
development—thin and unsatisfying music, 
again, with all its restless glitter? 

Dvorak’s orchestral coloring, rich and 
brilliant, diverse and apt, as it seemed in 
those days of the nineties, has paled under 
the ampler, more deeply tinted, and subtler 
palettes of a new musical generation. It has 
left him behind there; it has left him be- 
hind, too, in all the arts and imaginings of 
harmony and modulation. And his music 
has not the substance of melodic idea, the 
depth and the vigor of emotion, the variety 
and the largeness of imagination, the am- 
plitude of design, the splendor of beauty or 
the eloquence of power that make the music 
Of the masters survive every “advance” 
and every change in the fashions and the 
methods of their art. Dvorak was only 
& Bohemian peasant who had the gift to 
write music that at its best was uncon- 
sciously instinct with the spirit of his race. 
The gift rose not to genius, or something 
close to it, as it does once and again in 
Bruckner. For want of substance of thought | 
and idea, of large Srasp and large design, . 
his musie thins. For want of deep and 
kindling emotion to more highly organized 
imaginations and temperaments than his, it 
nas begun to sound tame. Dvorak’s music | 
‘S more than out of the fashion. It is dying! 
a4 natural death. It is perilous to revive 
us symphonies nowadays to another mu- 
sical generation. The star of the more sub- 


stantial, of the finer, Smetana rises; the star, 
Of Dvorak sets. 


Mr. 


the listener, ike the composer, chooses go to 
call it; and it continues only for a short 

varied twenty minutes. It asks 
choir, and Mr. Foote makes 
its natural but duly change- °- 
A short prelude runs in clear 
and graceful] melody, 
uted and imitated through the different 
SToups of instruments—runs charmingly, 
playfully, with the happy air of surety of! 
design, surety of fancy, and surety of re- 
Source all taking their seeming pastime. 
here ig pause, and an insistent pigzicato. 
follows, a little and beguiling exercise, so to 
say, in the varied timbres and in the fanci- 
ful touches that the composer may draw 
from diverse strings so plucked. 
lating voices subside, and the music passes 
owed tonal coloring, the little pass- 
Ng cloud of pensive musing~—it is hardly 
méelancholy—upon the brightness of the 
Whole suite. The choir echoes the pizzica- 
to, and there is pause again. Then lustily, 
the Strings swing away into the final fugue. 
Now a fugue may be the dullest and the 


NMOWs who, has ever happened to read 


ently,’ | examination papers ip harmon 


contrasting — 


Foote’s 


, Sorcerer’s Apprentice,”’ 


‘ ‘New World” symphony were the other 
selections. 7 Ripe 


: y and count: 

terpoint. It may also be as exhilarating, — 
as thrilling even, an exercise for the 

+ musical mind and delight to the musical 

Car as was Reger’s in the concerts of last 

year. Mr. Foote’s fugue is never dull and 

‘ never prosy. It has the energy of imagina- 

' tion, of contrast, of advance and recession, 


| of execution for creation’s sake that is 


much more 
successful 


than half 
fugue-making. And in keep- 
Ing with the rest of the Suite, and 
by a true and lively touch of imagi- 
nation, it is energy at play. Trifie 
in a sense though the suite is, the music 
has the imagination, the resource, the 
Spontaneity, the sense of style and the 
nice adaptation of means to ends that. 
make it an admirable, even a distinguished 
trifle. And it is oné of the maxims of a 
Sincere and sensitive artistry that a little 
thing, well and truly done, is more to be 
desired than a large thing clouded and 
bungled. Moreover in the music, Mr. 
Foote, wise as he is in execution, is young 
again of spirit. And he counts his fifties. 


MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS 


New Suite, the 
Symphony Novelty. 


the secret of 


Tee ee fe a ee entra 


| 
sncholy ‘reflections: It tea Ite abe “s “Another Season of the “Pops” 


to Begin May 3. 


ingeniously distrib- Recitals of the Closing 


Season—Gossip. 
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Arthur Foote’s suite in E major, 


String orchestra, was the novelty num- 
ber 
week, being given its first performance 
The titil.¢ in public at the Friday afternoon re- 


| hearsal. The ‘“Coriolanus’’ overture by 
into a soberly songful adagietto, all shad- Beethoven, 


at the Symphony concerts’ last 


the Dukas scherzo, ‘The 


ard Dvorak’s 


In. bringing forward © Mr Foote’s 


| meledic little suite Mr Fiedler continued 
his goed work in giving practical en- 
_couragement to resident musicians by 
- performance | 
which seem to him worth while. Mac-- 


of _ those compositions 
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1908-O8. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


(Allegro moderato—Andante—Alle 


moderato.) 
gio. 


III. Ada 


CONCERT. 
APRIL 24, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY, No. 8, C minor. 
(Repeated by Request.) 


I. Allegro moderato. 


FUNERAL MARCH from SympHony, No. 3, 
“A Siegfried Idyl.”’ 


**Broica,”’ 
IN MEMORIAM FREDERIC R. COMEE. 


II. Scherzo 
IV. Solemnly (not fast.) 


Symphony Hall. 
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1 soap on: 


‘Fiedler’s judgment been at fault fre- 
gardite. the ‘Suetty of the works -per-. 
formed. 

The. three parts of the suite Mr las 
has divided into a preiude, an interrupt- 


ed pizzicato and a fugue. The work is | z 
' newed its applause as eagerly. It 


' long since a new composition by Mr. F‘ 


very brief and is scored for a string 
orchestra. Taking a simple short theme 


for a foundation it finds repetition in a 
dozen or more forms in the different 
eraue of instruments. The treatment 

largely of the legato character and 
the harmony glides from one choir to 
another in the most amiable way, con- 
cluding with long sustained notes in 
the higher fingering of the violin taper- 
ing to a whispered diminuendo. . 

Opening with a lively pizzicato of an 
elaborate nature the setond part closes 
in a similar way, an interruption by 
bowed instruments making a strangely 
contrasted connecting link between the 
two. The pizzicato is cleverly man- 
aged, with tonal colorings distributed 
through all the string sections. The 
fugue begins in canonical measures, 
the original subject being stated briefly 
and succinctly and the answering 
themes introduced skilfully and with- 
out abrupt transitions in tempo and 
phrasing. The performance gave evi- 
dent pleasure, for at its close the com- 
poser was forced to bow his acknowl- 
edgments: in recognition of the ‘ap- 
plause. 

The ‘Coriolanus’’ overture deserves 
to be credited with the proper ‘‘pomp 
and .circumstance’”’ that gives musical 
illustration of grim episodes in the Ca- 
reer of the hero. Beethoven’s pictures 
| were presented in vivid colors by Mr 
| Fiedler’s forces. 

“The Sorcerer's Apprentice’’ went 
along in the jolliest way, with its 
comical and diabolical utterances of 
wood-winds, especially in the bassoons, 
its sharp trumpet blasts and other 
jumping-jack quirks of orchestration. 
The program closed with the ‘‘New 
World”’ symphony which shows 
Dvorak’s undeniable talent in treating 
negro melodies in symphonic style. 
Praise is due the orchestra whatever 
one may think about the merit of the 
work itself. 

Bruckner’s eighth symphony, which 
was received with conflicting opinions as 
to -its importance wher played at the 
“18th pair of concerts, will. be repeated 
this week. The “Siegfried Jdyli will 
make up the second part of the pro- 
gram. 

For the closing program next week 
Myr-Fiedler announces the ninth sym- 
phony; by Beethoven, which has not 
appeared on a Symphony program since 

ymphony hall was built and has been 
given. only once in the last 10 years, 
then at a Pension Fund concert under 

Mr Gericke. ror the choral movement 
of the symphony the orchestra will have 
the assistance of the Cecilia society and 
a quartet number of prominent sincers, 
AAA ang names will be announced in due 

me. 


fir. Foote’s new sulte for. string or. 
i ai had a second performance at the 
Symphony Concert of last Saturday night 
and again the audience received the 
music and the comp@ser very heartily. 
At the end of the se@ond movement, it 


called Mr. Foote, who was sitting in a 


corner of the balcony, twice to his feet. 
and at the end of the whole piece, ii 


Ld 


' has found such immediate favor he 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1908-O8. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


AXIT, CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, FUNERAI, MARCH from SympuHony, No. 3, 
‘“Eroica.’’ | 


IN MEMORIAM FREDERIC R. COMEE. 


BRUCKNER, SYMPHONY, No. 8, C minor. 
. Allegro moderato. 


- Scherzo: (Allegro moderato—Andante—Allegro 
moderato.) 


. Adagio. 
. Solemnly (not fast.) 
(Repeated by Request.) 


WAGNER, 
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_ Caincidently one of these symphonies, and ; 
the one with the most moving adaglo 2 of 
- them all, happened to follow tthe memorial 


Vis peo 
by 


An Intimate Memorial Rite—Bruckner’s 
Eighth Symphony Again and to a Pre- 
‘pared and Expectant Audience—A Sug- 
gested “Programme”—Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Idyl” for Spring Music 


SmOOMs Co HN 24 1!'90F 
The Symphony Concert began yeSter- 
day afternoon in the intimacy that ‘befits 
a long-standing public which has come 
to know those that minister to its pleas- 
ure week by week and year by year, 
to hold them in individual regard and 
to miss and to regret them when death 
or separation takes them away. It so 
knew the late Frederic Comee, for 
twenty-three years the assistant mana- 
ger of the orchestra; and it so under- 
stood the untiring and unselfish loyalty 
with which he had served it. The Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at its concerts, has 
this very year honored the memory of 
a departed scholar who cultivated the 
arts, the late Professor Norton, and a 
departed musician who made music fer- 
tile in Boston, the late Mr. Lang. The 
one was a distinguished figure in the 
whole community of Boston and of Cam- 
bridge; the other had followed the Sym- 
phony Concerts from their beginnings a 
quarter of a century ago. The orches- 
tra paid publie tribute to both. Yester- 
day, when it played the “funeral march” 
fpeom Beethoven’s “Eroica’” symphony to 
the memory of Mr. Comee, it was pay- 
ing more intimate honor to one who 
had been of its own ranks, whom it had 
long known, and whom it lamented sin- 
cerely. The audience understood as 
sensitively and listened as whole-heart- 
edly. Not often, happily, has the Sym- 
phony Orchestra ‘had occasion for such 
Intimate rites, but in them and in the 
mood of the audience toward them was 
proof of the fine and close tie that has 
come to bind the public of the concerts 
to the men that give and direct them. 


Like all such bonds, it is not a thing | 


tO be discussed or to be paraded, but 
when the rare moment comes to disclose 
it, as it did yesterday, it {s at once 
clear, firm, touching and significant. The 
pity of such moments is the lack of 
diversified and adaptable memorial mu- 
Sie, Siegfried’s apotheosis in ‘‘Gotter- 
dimmerung’” may serve only for the 
mighty dead. The funeral march orches- 
trated from Chopin’s sonata is too poig- 


nant for memorial dignity. Mozart’s — 


‘“Trauer-Musik” has its place; but the 
ultimate resort is the slow movement or 
the whole of Beethoven’s “Broica” Svm- 
phony, and thev that hear fashion it to 
the mood that the occasion has stirred in 
them. Yet there must be other pieces 


as fitting—the adagios of some of. 
Bruckner’s symphonies, for example—if con- - 


ductors would only seek them out and 


music. Evidently, Mr. Fiedler rega 


Bruckner’s symphony in C minor as the 
) most important new piece of the year, and, 


following the precedent that Dr. Muck set 


witn novel music by Strauss, Debussy and - 
Bischoff, he willingly complied with ré+ 
quests for a repetition. Six weeks ago, 


when the conductor and his men played the 
symphony for the first times, it clearly in- 
terested and stirred the audience more deep- 
ly than had any other of Bruckner’s music, 
and long as it is, irritating as it is at mo-- 
ments, and disappointing as it is at others, 
it kindles as eager listening and as Tres! 


, Sponsive feeling yesterday. Thus, at last, 


and at least with the symphony that is his” 
masterpiece, has Bruckner come into a just 


- esteem here. Mr. Gericke played his sym- 


pnonies on occasion because they were music 


‘ that the public of the concerts should know ; 


Dr. Muck played one in each year of his 


Stay because he believed in the underlying 
beauty of Bruckner’s voice and in the unique 


qualities of his imagination and would lead 
nis hearers into them. Mr. Fiedler, in turn, 
has played this eighth sympnaony as one 
who held it in glowing admiration, who had 
searched out the secrets of its exaltation 
and intensity, and who would impart them 
in dike ardor and elevation of spirit. He 
has accomplished nothing the year tnarouga, 


not even “Ein Heldenleben,” with such sus- 


tained and diversified power, with such. 
largeness and depth of imagination, with 
such fineness of feeling and such apt and 


, varied eloquence of impartment. An orches- 


tra like ours may easily attain the glow 
and the richness or the ethereal and the 
poignant quality of Bruckner’s instrumental 
coloring. Not every conductor, though his 
will be the best in the world, can eniter as 
deeply as has Mr. Fiedler into the passion- 
ate aspiration and exaltation of spirit in 


the pure-hearted and simple-minded old man ~ 
(who was a composer most of all by the 
grace of God) of which this instrumentaf 
; coloring is the moving voice. ahi 


Moreover, as with every other composer 


of distinct individuality, familiarity with | 


Bruckner’s peculiar idiom only leads to the 


; clearer appreciation of all that it would | 


express and attain, and to the fuller emo- . 
tional response to it. At a first hearing of 
any of Bruckner’s symphonies, it is easy 


for the listener to occupy herself overmuch 
i with the mechanics and the methods of the 


composer—to dwell upon his alternation of 


- ascending and descending progressions, to: 


grow impatient over his halts for mere 
schoolmaster’s counterpoint, to light upon 
the moments when invention and imagina~ 
tion flags and confusion clouds; to note! 
each reminiscence of Wagner; to’ pounce 
upon Bruckner's limitations and shorteom- 
ings. There is a like state of} mind— 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony now- 
adays provokes it—when listeners have bes 
come too familiar with a particular piece, 
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_ner’s. ways sufficiently to be unconcerned 


symphony in C minor,” 


mean, It knew Bruck- 


‘about them, and it recalled enough of: the 


“peauty and the power, the aspiration and 
‘the exaltation of the music to be attuned lo 


emotional response to it. 


In such mood 


‘Bruckner’s long and mounting progressions 
and his surging climaxes lift the hearts of 
his hearers, as well as the instrumental 


“voices that are achieving them. 


In such 


‘mood the beauty of the adagio becomes as 
luminous, as ethereal, as celestial as the 
light that St. John of the Revelation saw 
streaming from heaven, and the voice of 


the music is as the voice that said: 


‘*And 


there shall be no more death; neither sor- 
row nor crying; nor shall there be any more 


pain.’’ 
pared to response, 


Equally, with an audience so. pre- 


does the ceaseless striv- 


ing and struggle and choked lament of the 
‘first movement and the interval of merely 
human happiness that the scherzo affords, 
become part of a large, imaginative and 


emotional design, 


that for once Bruckner 


accomplished, leading into the compassion 
and peace of the adagio—‘‘and He shall wipe 
all tears from their eyes’’—and into the 


solemn 
finale. 


and triumphal exaltation of 
“And I saw the seven angels 


the 


and to them were given seven trumpets 


heaven.”’ 


and there were great voices in 
Bruckner disclosed no 


‘*pro- 


grammes” for any of his symphonies; prob- 


ably he had none. 
lieved in the Book of the Revelation. 


But he knew and be- 
In- 


genious minds have tried to adapt this 


eighth symphony 
theus, 
it is music of the 


to the myth of Prome- 


Rather, in the last two movements, 


Apocalypse. 


It is hard to “round off’’ a concert after 
‘such rarefied spirit and ennobled voice, 
and this time Mr. Fiedler took refuge in 
‘a piece that should be all contrast—the 
“Siegfried Idyl’’ that Wagner spun a little 
‘too lengthily and too tenuously for Cosi- 
‘ma’s birthday at their villa by Lucerne 
in the first happiness of their life together. 


That birthday 


happened to be Dec. 24, 


‘but it is quite possible to hear the piece as 
music of the spring, wherein by all prece- 
dent from Theocritus even to Swinburne 


“all idyis’ belong. 


Siegfried’s horn blows 


through the music and its voice surely is of 


the woods; birds trill 


as well; there is 


longing in the piece, and the warmth and 
‘the brightness of gentle, eager happiness. 
It is music of the spring quite as much as 


the spell of Good 
of “‘Siegfried.”’ 


Friday or the forest voices 


To come out from it into | 
the last drops and the breaking clouds of | 


a spring rain seemed only the inevitable 


thing. 


Ea, Baers 
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The last Symphony rehearsal but o 
this season took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. In memory of 
the late Fred R. Comee, the lamented as- 
sistant manager of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, the concert opened with the 
funeral ‘march from Beethoven’s ‘‘Ero- 
ica’ symphony. | 

One could do the memory of Mr. Co- 
mee no greater justice than to quote a 
few lines of the eulogy published in me 
programme book: “His knowledge of 
human nature, his amiable disposition, | 
his tolerance, his marked sense of hu- 
mor turned business acquaintance into) 
friendship, and all who had to do with | 
him respected his ability and were fond | 
of the man himself. He was scrupulous- | 
ly honest, industrious, never discouraged, | 
quick and ready in an emergency, always 
of good cheer. “Us grid. wu. the or- 
ganization of which he was a member. 
His devotion to the interests of the or- 
chestra was untiring and unselfish. The 
lovalty that bound him to many friends. 
with hoops of steel distinguished him 
in his office.’’ 

Bruckner’s eighth symphony, performed | 
in Boston for the first time two or three. 
weeks ago, was repeated by general re- 


i 
; 
i 
’ 


quest, and it made less of ,an impression | 
This was_ 
which | 
less of the. 


than on the previous occasion. 
chiefly due to the performance, 
revealed more detail and 
prodigious vitality of the music than at 
the first reading. It was one of those 


psychological moments when every man. 
in the orchestra appeared sick unto death | 


of the work (evidently the weather had 
accumulated in the instruments, 


who 


ceeding, even with the strongest of the 
symphonies of Anton Bruckner. 
the slow moment made a deep impres- 
sion. The finale seemed for the most 
part doddering and imbecile, save toward 
the last. 


The concert came to an end with. 


Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl.’”’ 


MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS 


Last but One of the 


Symphony Concerts. — 
“Pole hs 2 h tao't| 


Twice this month a Symphony pro- 
gram has been introduced by an ap~ 
propriate selection in memory of the 
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espe- | 
cially the brass) and Fiedler, in his de- | 
sire to impress every measure upon those. 
listened, became guilty of over-| 
elaboration, which is a very unsafe pro-. 


Again . 


|}, ments of themes in each one of the four 


|| Lhe movement, 


|| Quiet finale of a 


| perhaps noisy, in the main, 
| WaS a Conflict of all the thematic ma- 


|| mastefPly, 
| vious concerts. There was mild ap- 


elty... In the 
Lh the Bey, wae Ore a wil 
' | . ',Sistance of a. quartet o ngu 
TUR Oma,” march -:from Beethoven’s {singers whose Siache will b nounced 
Eroica”” symphony. The other selec- later and the chorus of the vecilia 
tions wore ibe reauest” repetition of "nity, Mr Hedley wil conta dh 
Bruck ‘Ss: (ag ‘ numpers on 
ner's: eigh.. symphony, which was the program. The first will be Mozart's 


first played six wveks ago, and “A Sieg- symphony in D major, which 

fried Idyl,” which lost some of its uf- peared only once on a Symphony. pro- 
fectiveness by following the turbulent 2%'2mM, and then 23 years ago, and Beet- 
Symphony, for Wagner was én a gentle ROVERS Rie Fe eeweer 

mood when he composed the idyl. 


Bruckner’s col l h - 
ble for its almost innumerable develop. - BRUCKNER’S EIGHTH 


SYMPHONY REPEATED 


“rederic R, Comee Is Honored at Or.- 


— 
~ 


movements. And in each is there storm 
and stress in orchestration, as if the , 
eccentric composer had wrought in 
forms more or less musical the vivid 
contrasts in his own life, Melody that 
seemingly promises something pleasing - 
to the ear is abruptly shunted here and 
there and becomes lost in the labyrinth ay 
of counter themes that interrupt the 


chestra’s 23d Concert, 


flow of harmony. And generally the BY 
brass choir has a chance in fortissimo 


to help out in passage work. | 
The second movement is less frag- 
mentary than the preceding one and has 
a sort of rhythmic swing in portions 
that gives relief to the suggestion of 
the ponderous, which runs through 
most of the work. A mysterious figura- 
tion given the violins makes a fine con- 
trast to the stolid humor of the heavier 
strings; but this is transitory, for the 
horns, trumpets and_ other heavy- 
weights take up the theme and work it 
out strenuously. Later there is a bit 
of beautiful, warm harmony calling for 
horn and harp, though the juggling in 
tonality cuts short its serene progress, 
like the first, closes 
with a dreamy pianissimo measure. 


oe udagio, which is unusually long, 


Violins, the woodwinds and o anc 
lighter strings. A chkresina’” te 1 


material, especially in 
the brass contitngent, hare Seenen a 


eculiar fiature 
out by the then “ver 


The closing movement is massive, 


as if there 


terial, and all the instruments were 
enlisted at times in powerful opposition. 


_, AS an illustration of skill in orchestra- | 
| at yg) pote - every more pronounced | 
| e rd movement, an - 
| most defies analysis. ig he 
, is no question about 


All in all, there 


che work, and the interpretation was 
even better than at the pre- 


preciation expressed at t 

we performance. re eee 
© program, which opened with a 

tribute to thee dead, cloned with Wag- 

ners joyous idyl in honor of the birth 


Of his son, a ee And beautifuliy - 


it was played r Fiedler brin 
in splendid relief each 
theme. The many 
the flutes, clarinets 


gs out 
“motive” and 
florid passages - by 
and other wood- 


— Winds were given with exquisite : 
and deserve special raaipiie Te eee 


For the first time Since the orchestra 
has. been giving its concerts in Sym- 
phony hall Beethoven’s immortal ninth 


‘Symphony will be performed this week. 


38 a@ wonderful exposition of contrast- | 
ing moods divided, at first, among the 


second | 
theme is heard in the ’cellos’ and atter | 


|| an elaborate and com lex wor 
| of old and new i tiatly ie 


the magnitude. of | 


PHILIP HALE. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Mr. Viedler conductor, gave its 23¢ 
concert last night in Symphony Hall. 
whe program was as follows: 

| M“uneral march from ‘‘Eroica’”’ symphony, 
Beethoven 


“Symphony, C minor, No. ....-Bruckner 


“A Siegfried Idyll’ 


The funeral march was played in 
memory of Frederic R. Comee, who 
ied early on the morning: of the 16th, 
. Lhe program book contained the fol- 
lowing note: 

“Trrederic Robbins Comee was assist- 
ent manager of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra for 23 years, The duties and 

1 esponsibilities constantly increased. His 

| usiness life was one of infinite and vex- 

' ing detail. He mastered this ‘detail so 

| trat quiet, unostentatious administra- 

(‘on Was as a second nature to him. In 
tne discharge of his duties he was 

, vrought into close relationship with the 

| conductor and members of the orchestra, 

| with audiences in various cities, with 

Nerchants, railroad men, inn keepers. 

‘his enforced relationship might easily 
have led to friction. 
luman nature, his dmiable disposition. 
''s tolerance, his marked sense of humor 
| turned business acquaintance into friend- 

Sip, and all that had to do with him 

rospected his ability and were fond of 

ile man himself. He was serupulously 

“onest, industrious, never discouraged, 

- culek and ready in an emergency, al- 
‘ays of good cheer.’ His pride was in 
(ie organization of which he was a 
‘ tlued member. His devotion to the in- 

(torests of the orchestra was untiring) 
ead unselfish. The loyalty that bound: 

‘lim to many friends with hoops of steel | 

w»Stinguished him in his office. His one 

: domihating thought was for the welfare 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra.” 

The public tribute of the funeral and 
_memorial march was eminently de- 
. served, It was an eloquent expression 

of the affection and respect in which | 

Mr. Comee was hela by his associates, | 
Composers and public men have thus: 


His knowledge of }| 


| 
| 


| 
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HE A E AG AIN Adagio, but the treatment is Brucknerian | ue i | 
| and is properly symphonic. : eV Oz | 


pleasure to see iong-continued, faithful 
and intelligent service. recognized in 
like manner. He ie OR . 
Bruckner’s titanic symphony was 


: Again we found the Adagio lofty in the | Frederic R. Comee, for twenty-th ave | 
played for the first time in this coun- At Mut 4. a Be os , for | y-three years. 
tvy by the Boston Symphony. Orches- a highest degree. Its climaxes are worked t manager of the Boston Symphony 


| | ORY up with an indescribable dignity. Certain { Orchestra, died sudden! hi 7 
| m | ll the 18th of lasti} PLAYED IN MEMO "y niy this morning at 
alle Ree tons tt a cabaated “by ‘ parts suggested the beautiful ‘“‘Rhine Jour- | his home, 1390 Beacon street, Brookline, of 


I ney” in “Goetterdammerung’”’ and there | typhoid fever. Mr. 
request. OF FRED R. COMEE was something gloriously Shamerariah in Sunday, prin yesterday bie theot ea naan 
The repetition. was welcome, and the use of the brass. Only Bruckner seems | ognized that his condition was critical He 
‘aQnay there be many repetitions ea | to esd pe a the true Wagnerian spirit | rallied, apparently, toward midnight but ; 
‘future, foc the work is one of the in his modulations. He has a verv differ- 
“most important that have been pro- | Bruckner’s Great Symphony Is | ent style from the Beethoven and srahms Stock a torhiea CO mdivarigiiyy | Sr: 
duced here in recent Aa hiy and it isi) | pie one ieake the, Instruments played well, Mr Comee has bean well known to Boston | 
ot extravagant to say thar it is one ; gin i i ut the horns superlatively so. The en late ; 
‘of the great symphonies of the world, Worth Studying Fascinating the Adagio, with its horn passages, ly ba = or for a quarter of a century, | 
The first performance was so. recent lofty as anything the present reviewer can am ads scala ais 4 OURS He was born | 
that it is not now necessary to dis- Changes of Harmony. ; recall in modern music. This is' the very a rHerrhigg lotr’ hak oan. 2, 1854. He was gradu | 
cuss at length the character of the, | apex of the symphony. The finale falls off porn mn Tterature in Harvard. Univargie ja 
music. After a second hearing the By Louis C. Elson. a trifle. There is a forcible beginning, some | 1875, and took up the study of music. “A : 
ee atint more stupendous in : blaring trombone work, several striking few years later he became connected with | 
its plan, still more noble and beauti- PROGRAMME. organ points, especially on the kettle- | ‘2@, Boston Symphony Orchestra, and in 
ful in its lofty thought and expres- |} p.o:neven—Funeral March from ‘‘Heroic Sym- drums, and some well-written counterpoint 1886 became assistant manager, holding this 
sion. There are pages that remind pheny.”* but the greatness of the Adagio is not at- | POS!tion until his death. He was a member 
one of the visions seen by John on the In Memoriam. Frederic R. Comee. By tained, | of the University Club of Boston, the Har- 
isle of Patmos. “And I heard, as it|} Bruckner—Symphony, No. 8 in C minor. ) This symphony would stand a test that | Vard Club of New York and the Wniversity 


: . o e . ’ $ rec uest. — . a it : ° . 
were, the voice Pe oh oy eee Wauner-“Siegtried Idyll.” vould cause much modern music to shrivel ) Club of Philadelphia. He is survived by a 
gt sks le eae siandarinie fy There was no soloist in this concert, nor | up; It would sound well in a piano ar- widow, who was Miss Clara Galloup of 


eft rangement; it would make a very effective } Boston 

1 i ates os - naviehine |} Was one wanted, for the orchestral music ee | } y effective 
are. Roe devoted to the. expo- the programme was badly arranged and times the aco ie cawid be tae seh ge | 
a ali eae ia Te ‘ond tl mes of|| lacked balance. To give over an hour and ep 9 De oe could be improved: but rs b f } 
Bet ae oe rekon tee ae second|| a half of music before the intermission We Weta ataa ai se aagy' og could not. |} rtoute to Comee tales AE 1 
Miele: AS Po oe } inutes after it, proves | > We 0 see Mr. Fiedler recalled : aN 
j » The Scherzo with]} and only fifteen minute , BN gain | at the end o 14 Pie ieee ear aes . | 
Fough humor and its episode of rare|| the latter part of the above assertion. | ff cont ang loving work have borne oxi “aid at Symphony 

hile TT. if Ivll’’ oe j aite ee ; poy ae 2 enc |}. : 

melodic beauty finely orchestrated, are while the ‘‘Siegfried Idyll” coming | fruit in this case, and the orchestra de- Tribute to the memory of Frederic R. 


of this earth. but the other movements the Bruckner Symphony hg serves bombah aise. Wit IF te se Mr fica ‘aietiates meneger ab tee 
leave the earth behind in a sustained|| The grandiose coda _ 01 | 


: this pr , VOL tra, was : 
and fearless flight. This is especially]| would.have made an admirable end of pa’s Programme in any other city we would paid at the Symphony concert | 
| we ~ . » . e i / . A 


sounded tame. 
symphony 


true of the first movement and thej) the programme, while the whispered counsel his placing the Siegfried Idyll at Saturday night, with a special perform- 


! cadences of the Idyll (the Melody of Peace the beginning, or else leaving it out alto- |,ance of the funeral march from Beet- 


| Adagio. 
In the finale there is here and there 
a drooping of the wings, but the opening 
: . ¢ ‘lusion. mn : ; 
asures of this finale and the close arey #nd impotent conc ever The “si Wide | 1, we D 
Rowering int exultant. There was no It was eminently fitting to pay a il | examples yaa et A , Hy Seiad ob sbken in the organization, of which he was a 
féeling of incongruity when the first} to the memory of the Symphony © hare | wrote it as 6 binant neuaeee s _ ysis ‘valued member.” It was not until the 
‘measures of the symphony followed im-| tra’s loyal servant, Mr. Comee, niga arte | Mendelssohn ‘ihm alailar way ue v . orchestra poured forth Beethoven's | 
mediately Beethoven's sublime march,} is no doubt = ‘sg Meaney A pcad “Son and Stranger’ vor nakeo dR anc hie itr noble lamentation that the realization 
'and there could have been no severer) brance blended with e Sic, % as @ surpri ae Of the 2 é‘ 
Kis rhs ‘ads. Posst- : prise upon their silver wedding. e.4oss the orchestra h 
test. The performance of the symphony) Comee”’ was a,friend to wig aice Bs oth these works were not written peored seeemed actual and complete. ad met 
was-tiasterly, and Mr. Fiedler led as’ bly one ought”not to say a wor ore thoughts of music publishers ; bli After this impressive little memorial] 
one deeply imbued with the spirit of the music here, but we think that ; a performances. It was it S and public | service, the orchestra undertook the bi 
the composer. Fiedler would make the movement st! of family ene ee Ped branch , work of the night, the performance ser 
y . ‘ g . as ‘ . ’ 2 ’ 
~ The wonder is that Bruckner, the long sore impressive by quickening it a little. brated his wife and ‘Hat Ao rausS cele- | request, of Bruckner’s Bighth sym- 


ignored, poor, humble school teacher, sh tar land: ‘salativenl: aera and uncles, aunts | phony, which had its first hearing in the: 


| | ik : a view to lar ales | United States at the § : 
grotesque in appearance, a peasant in} he Bruckner symphony is great mus! and quick profits. ae eet on March 13 last. The symphone one 


Speech and action, should have had} j¢ any auditor in the concert tonight finds The fact aboy strange mixture of gr : 

apocalyptic visions and spoken musi-}| i¢ over-long the fault is in him, not in the privacy of The fdyl” apa Tne nt an plicity ep Od melody and prolty 
cally with the tongues of angels. The 'musie. It is something worth study!ng- of this work much soiveog poet wit ele ““workings-out.”’ On the whole, it made 
“sentence with which Dr, Louis, his|i phe first and second movements ee t ner’s wont. This added to its unfitnes a foie ble it pr =? eh Mn. Piedher wna. fa 
biographer, sums up Bruckner's ony berth, constant tendency to sequence a id “ concert finale and a succession to ara .. lige dest ~ Phe other bret hey fat Mig. 
contains the answer to this question everything is logical and tangible, whe her's ponderous ending Neverth ] i . ‘gram was Wagner's “Sie fried 4 dh a 
asked of other men: “‘Blessed are the} there are moments of absolute greatness With this defect "ie sige rete] | | for this we 


P + 7 the concert o > _ | The quartet of soloists for thi ’ 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom) |, }oth. Bruckner knows what to do peda ‘ay was thoroughly worth while. f: BOmee performance of Beethoven's Ninth spent 
» capa haga his figures. Like Wagner he can repea : phony has been _ selected as follows: §o- 


The concert might well have closed f tly without the risk of be- prano, Laura Coombs; contralto, G 
ns - very frequently { : trude Mav Stein: . J . ’ er- 
with the symphony. s of harmon) rude May ein; tenor, Theodor . 
The ixtiahadt eat: ‘will assist in the) Coming tedious. The changes and the CHORUS of | Yorx; bass, Myron w. Whitney, Sven 


: : ; , are fascinating. 
eee ntsc: meetboven s ninth sym: The Scherzo is sturdy enough and its 


Sere vec wece is made, up of Miss chief figure of four notes in upward pro- 
‘Laura Combs, Mme. Gertrude Stein,} | ioe, is given over and over again, and 


‘j . : gress 
Theodore Van Yorx and Myron Ww. then it.is put in contrary motion and 


Th : 
Whitney, vial played downwards and given a few hun- 
dred times more; yet never is there a mo- {| 


gether and making the Bruekner symphony 


“hoven’s ‘“‘Broica’”’ sy 
A . 7th s “POICE symph 
the entire programme. ympnony. Just and 


eloquent tribute was also paid in the! 
program. “His pride,” it was said, “was 


and the “Siegfried, Refuge of the World,” 
| motive, in augmentation,) made but a lame 
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VAI. gre class of ’75 of Harvard by the Pr a DR KNER AND THE : ) Oe 
‘Seehe "aba i, Lah nha bag eda tb pa iaaahyg a hip I. was ea a-piece of strat erry | will contiue to exist and underly creative. 
Funeral Services ft ; er Ne ar eee eed the Boston = cake, reflecting the meanwhile, rumi- activities. ) au aa 
“to Be Held at Mt Au ape} otis echeeL. r nating, aS it. were; upon the vastness’ Bruckner, himself a frank and child- 
ap Aiprtatyet "by yi Particularly impressive wa8 the mu- and the incomparable splendor of An- like soul, was filled to madness with 
This Afternoon. — | a st tare Ruane. #de many ton Bruckner’s Highth Symphony, which, }admiration of Wagner and Beethoven. 
Funeral services for Fred R. Comee, eae rs va se friend of Mr. Comee, was thanks to Mr. Fiedler, we shall. hear The programmatist of the Symphony 
for 23 years assistant manager of the at theorgan, and in the gallery of the again next Friday afternoon and Satur- | concerts quotes his speech to a friend af- 
: . ‘ r ; ‘ter a performance of the “Eroica’: * 
Symphony orchestra, and also of old chapel was the brass choir of the day evening. lt was thinking of that) e ca’?s 
Music hall, and later Symphony hall, Symphony orchestra, under the lead- enormous wealth of inspiration. of the ‘think that if Mr. Beethoven were alive 
will be held at 4 p m today at. th® | oicnin of Gustav Strube. At the close gigantic frescoes, the magnitude of and I should go to him with my seventh 
chapel in Mt Auburn cemetery, of the address a dirge for brass in- which is hardly grasped before another symphony” (this symphony was the first 
a | etruments by Strube, entitled “A fills the ear. Ever since the voices of work of Bruckner’s to be heard here), 
/"vmn of Mourning,” was played, and. Wagner and Liszt and the rest of the and say, ‘Here, Mr. Van Beethoven, this 
as the casket was taken away the | young fellows were heard in the land jIs not so bad, this seventh, as certain 
choir played a beautiful Bach chorale. | there have ben a majority to make sport gentlemen would make out,’ . . . I think 
The chapel was crowded, despite the | of the “antiquated” symphony form. But he would take me by the hand and say, 
short notice given of the services. All| Schubert finished at least one colossal | "My dear Bruckner, never. mind, I had 
the members of the Boston Symphony and immortal work, in which he content- no better luck; and the same mén who 
orchestra were there, including Mr. | ed himself with pouring his inexhaustible |holad me up against you even now do not 
Fiedler. all of Mr, Comee’s business ideas into a mould previously prepared. | understand my last quartets, although 
associates, a delegation from Har- | Schumann found very personal expres- they act as if they understand them.’ 
vard, 75, and many of the prominent | S10n In a manner outwardly, if not in- |Then I'd say to him, ‘Excuse me, Mr. 
musical people of Boston attended. | wardly, that of a symphonist,; 3rahms Van Beethoven, that I have gone beyond 
‘The casket was fairly buried in flowers stood on the shoulders of Beethoven anc jyou in freedom of form, but I think a 
sent by Mr. Comee’s friends. created a 10th symphony in C minor, |true artist should make his own- forms 
pall-bearers were Charles A, Ellis, | then developed until, in his fourth sym- /for his own works and stick by them.’ ”’ 
Arthur Robinson, George  H. 3, phony, ht achieved music that is as pure,/But Bruckner was a born symphonist 
William H. Brennan, Louis H. Muda-| absolute, alembicated, as music can be. who followed faithfully, though often in 
gett and W. E. Walter. The body Was | We are liable to forget the basic, unl- a horrible and grotesquely extended man- 
placed for the time being in the re-| versal nature, the fundamentel principles 
|eelving vault at Mt, Auburn. | of the symphony. Every great composer 
| has altered the form to give full and’| Six of SBruckner’s symphonies have 
ye aD characteristic expression to his ideas. | been played in Boston, the 8d, 4th, 5th, 
ot, POT. —" oO 40) very great composer will—and great |7th, 8th, Sth. Of these the third is ®he 
BN 10 3 NA —s0s0puy nAfer way composers flourish today, as encourag-7 weakest. The fourth (‘Romantic’) ap- 
ingly as they did 100 years ago. No two | proaches nearest the 8th in finish and 
men will stretch a glove to exactly the | conciseness of workmanship, and in 





ner, the precepts of Beethoven. 
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| it points the moral. pizzicato passage for the strings over 


—Was Born in Fitchburg. | In all likelihood each generation for ]| which the other instruments soon com- 


continue to wear different gloves for, the most fantastic. I have heard it but 
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years to come will furnish one and | mence strange songs. The 7th, in B ma- 

FREDERICK R. COMER. | probably more than one symphonist who | jor, is a very rich work, and its slow 

belay tga RRR came BA aT AR RRR: 9 ms See : will write living music. The symphony } movement is known to be or supposed to 
The death of few, Boston men would Frederic R.. Comee, assistant manager was not made and ordained by an in-,) 0e a dirge for Richard Wagner. to whose 
cause more sincere sorrow locally.than | orf the Boston Symphony orchestra, died dividual, thougn Haydn and Beethoven | riendship and encouragement. Bruckner 
‘will that of Fred Comee, whose 4C~ ciddenly at 12:40°o’clock this morning i'did perhaps the most toward its present wed so much. It was the ninth sym- 
‘Quaintance among musical artists and at his home at 1390 Beacon st, Brookline. supremacy as a musical structure. It|{| »hony of which Bruckner said: “TI un- 
‘Gevotees of the art was remarkably Mr Corffee was taken ill Sunday and owes its being to the conspicuous and), lertook a stiff task. I should not have 
An enthusiastic Harvard alumnus, of suffered from a severe attack of typhoid inconspicuous lives and labors of mu- } done it at my age and in my weak con- 
the class of 1875, he did much to @Nn- fever. He became gradually worse, and sicians since the days of Philip Emman-|/ dition. If I never finish it, then my 
\courage college and university musical | 4. ing the day yesterday it became evi- uel Bach, and hefore him. It has its|| Te Deum may be used as a finale. I 
origin in primal laws of beauty and asd have nearly finished three movements. 


organizations and was responsible for — dans that 
the popular concerts given by such dent to the attending phy portion and its tenets spring from man’s]! This work belongs to my Lord God.’ 


bodies annually in Symphony hall. his condition was critical. : | highest desire, the need of a perfection!|| And this last sy 
5 | | | iohter 7 é 2 yd 1is last symphony, in which sub- 
_. He was born 55 years ago in Fitch- At midnight he seemed to be brighte that. we do not find in the world about|/ lime thoughts struggle with halting 


a who survives, was Miss ove s recovery were enter- gh : . 
burg. His wife, , and hopes for hi y us, the voicing of aspiration toward the speech for utterance, has been cited as 


Clara Galloup. tained, when suddenly he suffered .an_ ill : 
| ~ “turn, and: the end quickly followed. Mr pure ideal, which, something whispers,|] a pathetically appropriate monument to 


exists beyond. the life and the genius of Anton Bruck- 
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FREDERICK . . | Mr .Comee has yen Soa rial Since the days of Brahms and Bruck-|j ner. 
of much influence for g00 ner—two tremendous B’s—great symphon- 
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Musicians and Friends Attend Fun- | ge once ag yh eg in itchbure les have continued to appear. Jean Sibel- 


t Mt. Auburn ie Jan 2, 1854. : | | ' ius, for one, of today, has produced at, 
Borate?’ ™ . ry 16,1904 | He was graduated in literature from least two big canvases, and there are 
: si (oo | Harvard university in 1875 and at ont | no weighty indications of the death sym- 
The funeral of Frederic R. Comee,|pecame interested in music. A _ tev phonic in the immediate future. 

assistant manager of the Boston SyM-| years later he became identified pas ab Whi +t thi t 

h rchestra, took place yesterday |the Boston & "mphormy ‘orchestra, all é€ everyone with something to say versed musician until about ‘hie at 
og lnc o'clock in Mt. Auburn after four years he was promoted to | will modify the structure as proves ne-/| °~'” Mter ; borne . he 
afternoon at 4 0c bet je - aed the the. position of assistant. manager. cessary to give plastic expression to his year. Sechter, his chief teacher, was him- 
Chapel. The service inche script. | He filled this: position -for 22 years. . ~ideas, and while some will steer as clear{| S@!f too much of a contrapuntist and a 
reading of passages from the Scrip! is wife was. Miss Clara,Galloup 0 as they can from anything that resem- splitter of hairs. He encouraged, instead 

AP ag. | of pruned, Bruckner’s tendency toward 


ures, a prayer and an address by the Bosten. ? Re: Be 
Rev. Dr. Van Ness of the Second | ‘ P — ea a a ni aad a symphony, the prime essentials over-elaboration. Tt may be said here 


Several causes are responsible for the 
verbosity and the twaddle that so ob- 
scure the inherent greatness of all of 
the later symphonies. Bruckner’ won his 
musical learning by the hardest struggle 
with poverty, and he was not a well-' 
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I. was eatin a-piece of strat :erry | will contiwe to exist and underly creative 
)\- cake, reflecting the meanwhile, rumi- activities. | a et 
nating, aS it. were, upon the vastness’ Bruckner, himself a frank and child- 
and the incomparable splendor of An-/like soul, was filled to madness with 
ton Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony, which, |}admiration of Wagner and Beethoven, 
thanks to Mr. Fiedler, we shall. hear ‘The programmatist of the Symphony 
again next Friday afternoon and Satur-/| concerts quotes his speech to a friend af- 
day evening. tl was thinking of that |ter a performance of the “‘Eroica’’; - “I 
enormous wealth of inspiration. of the “think that if Mr. Beethoven were ‘alive 
gigantic frescoes, the magnitude of and I should go to him with my seventh 
which is hardly grasped before another symphony” (this Symphony was the first 
fills the ear. Ever since the voices of work of Bruckner’s to be heard here) 
Wagner and Liszt and the rest of the ‘and say, ‘Here, Mr. Van Beethoven this 
young fellows were heard in the land /is not so. bad, this seventh, as certain 
there have ben a majority to make sport |/gentlemen would make out,’ . .. I think 
of the “antiquated” symphony form. But!he would take me by the hand and say 
Schubert finished at least one colossal/‘My dear Bruckner, never mind, J had 
and immortal work, in which he content- {ino better luck; and the same mén who 
ed himself with pouring his inexhaustible lhold me up against you even now do not 
ideas into a mould previously prepared. understand my last quartets, although 
Schumann found very personal expres- they. act as if they understand them.’ 
sion in a manner outwardly, if not in- Then I'd say to him, ‘Excuse me Mr 
wardly, that of a symphonist; Brahms | Van Beethoven, that I have gone beyond 
stood on the shoulders of Beethoven anc j;you in freedom of form, but I think a 
created a 10th symphony in C minor, |true artist should make his own- forms 
then developed until, in his fourth sym- /for his own works and stick by them,’ ’’ 
phony, ht achieved music that is as pure,!But Bruckner was a born symphonist 
absolute, alembicated, as music can be. | who followed faithfully, though often in 
We are liable to forget the basic, uni- a horrible and grotesquely extended man- 
versal nature, the fundamentel principles 
of the symphony. 
has altered the form to give full 
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 TUUAT. | of the class of ‘75 of Harvard 
‘teh 2 Ol IT ah Rev. Reuben Kidner of ba ianklg Wg 
Ganstnne far Ered R. Gomes who was a classmate o r. Comee, 
Funeral Services for peer or ae ‘not only in Harvard but in the Boston 
to Be Held at Mt Auburn Chape! y atin school. : cae 
i ree ts Oa a Ma r ve was the mu.- 
“This Afternoon. — | [eee eens as Boedvick. me whey 
Funeral nervinee shui alg ns pong years a close friend of Mr. Comee, was 
for 23 years assistant manage © old at theorgan, and in the gallery of the 
Music hall, and later Symphony * | Symphony orchestra, under the lead- 
will be held at 4 p m today at the ‘ership of Gustav Strube. At the close 
chapel in Mt Auburn cemetery. | [of the address a dirge for brass in- 
. ‘struments by Strube, 
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entitled ‘A. 
Hymn of Mourning,’ was played, and, 
as the casket was taken away tlie) 
choir played a beautiful Bach chorale. | 
The chapel was crowded, despite the 
short notice given of the services. All| 
the members of the Bostoy Symphony 
orchestra were there, including Mr. | 
Fiedler, all of Mr. Comee’s business 
associates, a delegation from Har- 
vard, 75, and many of the prominent | 
musical people of Boston attended. | 
‘The casket was fairly buried in flowers 
sent by Mr. Comee’s friends. The 
pall-bearers were Charles A. Ellis, | 
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Arthur Dahinaan 
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| inv Ceo A | characteristic expression to his ideas. 

Assistant Manager 61 Every great composer. wili—and great 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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: ner, the precepts of Beethoven, 
Eivery great composer | 
anes | Six of Bruckner’s Symphonies have 
been played in Boston, the od, 4th, 5th, 
ith, 8th, Sth. Of these the third is ®he 
weakest. The fourth (““Romantie’’) ap- 
proaches nearest the 8th in finish and 
conciseness of workmanship, and in 
beauty of material. The fifth ts one of 
the most fantastic. I have heard it but 
once, but I shall never forget the adagio, 
with its impressive opening, a pecullar 
pizzicato passage for the strings over 
which the other instruments soon com- 
mence strange songs. The 7th, in B ma- 
jor, is a very rich work, and its slow 
movement is known to be or Supposed to 
%e a dirge for Richard Wagner, to whose 
riendship and encouragement Bruckner 
wed so much. It was the ninth sym- 


ay 
v1 composers flourish today, as encourag- 
ligly as they did 100 years ago. No two 
men will stretch a glove to exactly the 
same size and shape, but many men will 
continue to wear different gloves for 
some time to come. The comparison is 
not an absolute parallel of course, biz 
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Filied Position More Than 20 Years 
7 | a EPR it points the moral. 
—Was Born in Fitchburg, your Swati wit’ ractieh "ven ans 


probably more than one symphonist who 
will write living music. The symphony) 
was not made and ordained by an in-, 
dividual, thougn Haydn and Beethoven [, 
did perhaps the most toward its present 
Supremacy as a musical structure. It|} »hony of which Bruckner said: “T un- 
owes its being to the conspicuous and); lertook a stiff task. T should not have 
inconspicuous lives and labors of mu- } done it at my age and in my weak con- 
gicians since the days of Philip Emman-|{ dition. If I never finish it, then my 
uel Bach, and hefore him. It has its|/ Te Deum may be used as a finale. IT 
origin in primal laws of beauty and pro- |] have nearly finished three movements. 
portion and its tenets spring from man’s | This work belongs to my Lord God.”’ 
highest desire, the need of a perfection!] And this last symphony, in which sub- 
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The death of few. Boston men would | Frederic R. Comee, assistant manager 
cause more sincere sorrow locally.than ‘of the Boston Symphony orchestra, died 
will that of Fred Comee, me be'ssyn aaa suddenly at 12:40°o’clock this morning 
| seas Sg among musical art aria bly at his home at 1390 Beacon st, Brookline. 
yeevorees, of tie: ert was ore’ Mr Corffee was taken ill Sunday and 


oe suffered from a severe attack of typhoid 


| enthusiastic Harvard alumnus, of . 
ane much to e@n- fever. He became gradually worse, ana 


the class of 1875, he did | : | 
| ity. musi oee ‘during the, day. yesterday it became ev! 


courage college and univers one 
organizations and was responsible 5O' | t to the attending physicians thal 
his condition was critical. ' 


the popular concerts given by such 
Bodies Enninily in Symphony hall. 


' He was born 55 years ago in Fitch- 


At midnight he seemed to be brighter 


burg. His wife, who survives, was Miss and hopes for his recovery were enter- 


Clara Galloup. 
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Musicians and Friends Attend Fun- 
n » aware ASE 0 Veet. , ee 
sch gpd Ay: 1¢, [Fog | graduated in literature from 


he e})vu ale 


The funeral of Frederic 


phony orchestra, took place 


fternoon at 4 o’clock in Mt. Auburn 
cha included the 


reading of passages from the script- 
ures, a prayer and an address by the Bosten. 
Van Ness of the Second; ... 


Chapel. The service 


Rev. Dr. 


R. Comee, 


stant manager of the Boston Sym-/y 
eae vesterday |the Boston 


tained, when suddenly he suffered an ill 
turn, and: the end quickly followed. M1! 
| Comee leaves a wife. - : : 

Mr .Comee has been well known and 
of much influehce for good among must” 
' cians and music lovers for a quarter ot 

-a century. He was born in Fitchburs 


He was om 
|Harvard university in 1875 and at once 
became interested in music. A few 
ears later he became identified with 
& *mrphotry orchestra, and 
after four years he» was promoted to 
the. position of assistant. manager. 

He filled this position for 245 years.. ' 

His wife was. Miss, Clara, Galloup 0 


that. we do not find in the world about 
us, the voicing of aspiration toward the 
pure ideal, which, something whispers, 
exists beyond. 

Since the days of Brahms and Bruck- 
ner—two tremendous B’s—great symphon- 
jes have continued to appear. Jean Sibel- 
ius, for one, of today, 
least two big canvases, and there are 
no weighty indications of the death sym- 
phonic in the immediate future. 

While everyone with something to say 
will modify the structure as proves ne- 
cessary to give plastic expression to his 
~ideas, and while some will steer as clear 
as they can from anything that resem- 
bles a symphony, the prime essentials 
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has produced att 


lime thoughts struggle with halting 
speech for utterance, has been cited as 
a pathetically appropriate monument to 
the life and the genius of Anton Bruck- 
ner, 


Several causes are responsible for the 
verbosity and the twaddle that so ob- 
scure the inherent greatness of all of 
the later symphonies. Bruckner’ won his 
musical learning by the hardest struggle 
with poverty, and he was not a well-' 
versed musician until about his 40th 
year. Sechter, his chief teacher, was him- 
self too much of a contrapuntist and a 
splitter of hairs. He encouraged, instead 
of pruned, Bruckner’s tendency toward 
over-elaboration. It may be said here 





; that whén Bruckher did graduate frém 
apprenticeship he was a supreme master 
of the artifices of composition. We know 
how, when examined for an organist’s 
position in Vienna, he improvised upon a 
given theme until his: examiners them- 
selves were confounded in following him. 
He waited until late in life to hear the 
performance of one of his symphonies, | 
and his career was arduous. The man 
who spent 10 hours a day at the piano 
and three at the organ regarded music as 
his supreme solace, and he was fearless,, 
like a child, in putting his thoughts upon 
paper. One can fancy him sitting down 
full of glee—the pudgy figure, the little, 
round head, a high forehead and small, 
almost cunning eyes, to put his throng- 
ing thoughts on paper. If he had heard 
his works more frequently he would 
probably have observed their defects. He 
did materially alter one symphony, after 
personally conducting its performance. 
But he could not restrain his love of 
putting notes on paper, his glory in his 
ideas and his contrapuntal prowess. And 
his ideas, revolved in silence, grew in- 
ward instead of outward, often losing 
their force and cogency. 

The eighth symphony, however, es- 
capes these faults almost entirely, and 
at the 18th concert this season it wdn 
such a triumph as seldom comes to so 
new and pretentious an orchestral com- 
position. 


What did Hanslick have to say of this 
symphony after the first performance at 
| Vienna, 1892? 

“Like all the Bruckner symphonies that 
T chance to know, this one interested one 
in parts, but was amazing, indeed repel- 
lant, upon the whole. To say it in a few 
words, the peculiarity of the work con- 
‘gists in the transfer of Wagner’s drama- 
tic style into the symphony. Bruckner 
falls not only every moment into Wag- 
nerianisms, turns, effects, reminiscences; | 
he even seems to have chosen certain 
Waener pieces as models for his archi- 
tectural construction, especially the 


{-Britkner, too, had His troubles with 
admirers. The symphony was pro-| 
grammed: “The author of this pro-| 
gramme is not named, but we may easily | 
guess the. .rogue—who is hated least of | 
all by his master.” The opening of the | 
first movement was dubbed “the form of | 
the Eschylean Prometheus.’’ ‘An eés- 
pecially tiresome part of this movement! 
has been given the beautifying name of | 
the. greatest loneliness and _ silence.’ | 
And the scherzo, which does, in truth, | 
smell of the sod, had the caption of the Bieta 
‘German Michael,’ after ‘Michel,’ a SEASON 


rough fellow. In the adagio we are 
BOSTON 
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given to behold no less than ‘The all- 
loving Father of mankind in His entire 
and boundless wealth of mercy.’ Ag 
this adagio lasts 28 mniutes, pretty nearly 
as long as a whole Beethoven symphony, 
sufficient time is thus given the listen- 
er to contemplate the unusual spectacle. 
The finale, at last, with its’ barock, 
themes, confused construction and _ in- 
human noise, appearing to us to be 
nothing more than a mode! of bad taste, 
is, so the programme says, ‘heroism in 
| the service of the divine.’ The trumpet 
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the ‘annuneciators of everlasting salva- 
tion, heralds of the divine idea.’ ”’ 

No wonder that Bruckner, 
ty asked him to name a 


that 


whem royal! 

wish, desired 
he be freed from the criticisms of 
Eduard Hanslick. And how was the 
symphony received? Tumultuous jubilee 
handkerchiefs waved in the air, counticss 
calls for the composer, etc, 


Arthur Foote will conduct a musica! Procramme. 
gba iy with Henry L,. Gideon, orgali- 

st and choirmaster of temple Israel, at 
the organ, on the evening of April 30, 
‘at temple Israel. Mr Foote’s own corn- 
which was written for the 
Synugogue will be rendered by the full 
choir, en: a Hebrew~lullaby by Mr 
Gideon will be given by a quartet ot 


women’s voices. A. FOOT 
; EK, SUITE in E major, op. 63, for StRING ORCHESTRA. 


MUSIC LOVERS WILL 1. Prelude 
> I. Pizzicatoand Adagietto. 
‘Tristan «ag Isolde’ prelude a ae PAY LAST TRIBUTE a aiteiaile 
Character wte of this symphony, Bruck- jem. 


III. Fugue. 
f vr. 

ner’s latest is the immediate juxtaposi- | ; 
tion of dry contrapuntal school eco To Attend Funeral of Assistant 
‘and immoderate exaltation. Thrown iAanager of Symphony Or- 
about between intoxication and vacuity, | ; 
one is left, at last, without any definite | chestra in Cambridge. 
‘impression; one arrives at no artistic en- Musie lovers of this city will pay their 
joyment. Everything passes by one in 4 jagt tribute to the late F. R. Comee, as- 
high-handed manner, forbidding survey, cictant manager of the Boston Sym- 


without order. stretching out into hor- 
4 i phony Orchestra for years, at 4 
rible extension. Each of the four move- (6'>ojoék this afternoon, when funeral 


BEETHOVEN, 


: that are blown in all directions are 


OVERTURE to Collin’s Tragedy, ‘‘Coriolanus,”’ 


position, 
op. 62. 


(First performance.) 


PAUL, DUKAS, SCHERZO, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” (after a 


ballad by Goethe. ) 
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ments, most often the first, charms by 
some interesting figure—a flash of genius. 
Oh, if the rest could be omitted! It is 
possible that this Katzenjammer style, 
with its confusion of dreams, belongs to 
the music of the future—a future that we 
do not envy. But for the time being we 
hope that the symphony and chamber 
music will be kept unsoiled by a style 
that is in its rightful place only as an il- 
lustrative means in definite dramatic sit- 
uations.’’ 


j 
| 
' 


services will be held in Mount Auburn 
Chapel, Cambridge. 

The news of Mr. Comee’s death came 
as a sh -k to his friends throughout 
the eountry, for few of them knew of 
his illness. His many years of service 
with the Symphony Orchestra gave him 
the widest acquaintance amon musical 
people, who sincerely mourn his loss, 

Mr. Comee became assistant manager 
of the orchestra in 1886 and has seen it 
srow from a comparatively modest or- 
‘ganization to its present position of the 
premier orchestra of the world. 


SYMPHONY, No. 5, in E minor, ‘‘From the New 
World,”’ op. 95. 
I. Adagio: Allegro molto 
II. Largo. 
III. Scherzo. 
IV. Allegro con fuoco. 
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, No. 9, with Final Chorus 
gio ma non 


” Op. 125. 


inor 
Presto. 


D m 


Ode to Joy, 
ro energico, sempre ben marcato. 


QUARTET aad CHORUS: Allegroma non tanto. Prestissimo. 
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Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 


II. Molto vivace: Presto. 
Allegro assai. 


BARITONE RECITATIVE. 
Soloists: 


Miss LAURA COMBS, Soprano. 
Mr. MYRON W. WHITNEY, Jr., Baritone. 


(Last of the Season.) 
The CHORUS of the CECILIA SOCIETY. 


Programme. 
sear and CHORUS: Allegro assai. 
ENOR SOLO and CHORUS: Allegro assai vivace, alla 


SYMPHONY in D major, (Kéchel 385). 
marcia. 
CHORUS: Andante maestoso. Ada 


CHORUS: Allegro assai. 


I. Allegro con s 

II. Andante. 

III. Menuetto. 
SYMPHONY 
on Schiller’s 
divoto. Alle 


I, 


XXIV. CONCERT 
IV. Finale: Presto. 
III. Adagio molto e contabile. 


IV. Presto. 
Mr. THEODORE VAN YORX, Tenor. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


Mme. GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, Contralto. 
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Two bendustore: and a piece and a group - 
of pieces, that ~were widely distinct, divided 
the last Symphony Concert. The first 
conductor was Mr. Gustav Strube, of 
the first violins of the orchestra, 
of the leader’s platform at the “Pop” and 


other concerts and of various compositions . 


that have brought him just praise. The 
piece in which he conducted was his own 
symphony in B minor, written last year 
and the year preceding, and performed Fri- 
day for the first time at any concert. It 
proved the ablest, the most individual, ana 
the most engrossing accomplishment of Mr, 


| scenic background. The BacéWa 


from “Tannhduser” indeed | directly. ac-. 
companies pantomomic action that Wéag- 
ner minutely specified. | Every one 0 & 
the chosen pieces except. the © “prelude, 
to “Lohengrin” gains’ not” little | 
, Of its significance and emotion pel : | 


visible action that it enhances. or. ‘lume 


nates. To tear these excerpts from their, 
place in the theatre is to weaken ‘them. 
There really remain only the tonal splendor, . 


‘the vague emotional power, the nervous” 


thrill, the singing force, or the purély sen-— 
Suous voice of Wagner's music. °° These» 


* things sufficed for the audience of. Fri-) 
day, as in human nature they will suffice 


Strube in his progress as a composer. It : 
was “absolute music’, in the sense that it | 


had no programme and no specified emo- 
tional design. It was often classical in the 
technical sense in its adhesion to the tradi- 
tional symphonic form. Its modernity—for 
It makes another in Mr. Fiedler’s long and 
remarkable line of new modern symphonies 
—and its individuality lay in its harmonic 
and instrumental treatment of its melodic 
ideas. Therein Mr. Strube's imagination and 
resource had freest and eagerest play, and 
thereby he most. quickened interest and 
Stirred the emotion. Certainly no sym- 
phony and no tone-poem that has yet been 
written in America has been so daring and 
insistent in harmonic research and accom- 
plishment and none has attained to. such 
unusual and impressive instrumental color- 
ing. By these signs, Mr. Strube’s symphony 
is a piece for connoisseurs. It 1s little less, 
in the feeling that comes to expression by 
these means, a piece for the average audi- 
ence. Proof thereof came yesterday in the 
applause that answered each movement and 
in. the final recalls of the composer-con- 
ductor to the stage. 

Then, after the intermission, Mr. 


until perhaps, at some distant day Wag- 
ner will become as. familiar in our. 
Opera house as he is in the opera houses” 


|of many another city. Moreover, it was mM. 
this concert fashion, so to say, ‘that Mr. 


Fiedler read the fragments. He has never 
been an operatic conductor, the, peculiar 
orchestral..ways of the theatre ‘are un- 
familar to him. The momentary signifi- 
cance of a particular phase or musical 
paragraph, the nervous thrill‘ in- a* modifi- 
cation of pace here or a passing emphasis 
there escape him, the sense of the music 
as music of dramatic acfon and scente 
surroundings and the diversity of tonal 
coloring that they suggest do not. Occur to 
} him. He conducted in these fragments 
Friday for the large impressions, the” 
vague emotions, the abstract tohal beauty 
of the concert-room. Often he gained his: 
ends; but there have been times in wine 
the strings have wrought a more sh: or. 
ing beauty into the prelude of ‘“Lohengr n,”’ 


the wood winds have given a softer : 


to the meadows of Good Friday; and when 
the whole orchestra has glorified Siegfried 


‘with a more massive and moynting ne 


Fiedler took his accustomed place, and | 


there followed sundry orchestral  ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s operas—the pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin,” the music of 
Venus’s cavern from “Tannhiduser,” the 
apotheosis of Siegfried from “Gétter- 
dimmerung,” the “Good Friday Spell’’ 
from ‘“Parsifal” and “The Ride of the 
Valkyrs” from “Die Walkiire.” There 
was no mistaking the pleasure of the 
audience in these fragments. It rejoices 
indeed whenever Mr. Fiedler, following 
the custom of all his predecessors ex- 
cept Dr. Muck, puts.them on ‘his pro- 


are only lonesome and maybe pedantic 
purists when they insist that the place— 
the only fit place—for all these excerpts, 
except the prelude to “Lohengrin,” is the 
opera house, They occur at particular 


moments “im. the -action of the’ musie-° 


dramas in which they stand. Sometimes, 
aS with. the so-called. “funeral march” 
from Gétterdimmerung,” they are the 
Climax of a long and mounting course. of 


nority. 

Mr. Strube’s symphony made this the 
major interest of the concert. In form,”¢s 
pecially in the dry specifications’ of print, St 
seems conventional enough, A slow intro- 
duction leads in the opening allegro; and 
adagie and a scherzo follow in the normal 
course; a brief slow introduction again 
leads into the allegro of the finale. ‘Those 
loyal souls that stir to the sonata form 
as to a sacred thing may trace it through- 
out the symphony. Those who love. clearly 
defined melodic thoughts will find. Mr, 
Strube’s, at least in his first statements. of 


' them, readily recognizable. They are ofter 
Sramme, Dr. Muck and a few others . 


est full-bodied and salient musieal ideas i 
but, with one exception, their fulk- virtue: 


|, only appears in his treatment of. a Sa n 


music and action. Again, like the Good - 


Friday Spell” and the Valkyrs’ ride,. they 


are music that is closely related to the | 


of them have individual mood and 


clear and swift emotional response, ag 
where these themes are distinctly servic en 
able themes to wear the harmonic dress, to 
stand against the harmonic background, 0 “i 
to wear the instrumental hues” that Mr. 
Strube has bestowed upon them. © More-_ 
over, zealous as he .is for. free aed Ane 
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answering emoti Bross 
the music, proceed to “beauty and move 
with ordered power? Of the imagination 
that fills Mr. Strube’s Harmonies and in- 


wrung the last .drop of, development or strumental coloring,’ of their luminous 


of suggestion out of them. No more—| brightness or their shadowy glow, of their 
to continue these canine analogies— does he | emotional incisiveness, of thelr poetic sug- 
chew his. themes- inte bits; and then make | gestion, of the iridescent and endlessly fas. 
endless play with the fragments; His is | cinating web into which they wove his 
no symphony of dovetailed scraps, no in- music, there could be little doubt in those 
geniously fitted tonal mosaic.’ It is an or- | that heard yesterday with engrosged and 
ganic, closely wrought whole. Each move. | sympathetic ear. The end, and notably in 
ment moves steadily forward in its de- the scherzo, with its seconds, and in the 
velopment with clear creative force. The adagio, had justified the means. They had 
symphony is plentiful in subtly accom- justified as well, and as never before, Mr. 
plished, delicately adjusted and asiduously Strube as a cOmposer of rare ig gh” ag 
polished detail. Yet Mr. Strube never loses | a © 8 
his air of spontaneity, and of a more vigor- | 


ous creative energy than has been apparent ‘ SYMPHONY Sk ASON 
™m any other of his pieces. Nowhere does | 
it suggest the rather languorous and sweet- ENDS IN CRANDEUR 


ish dawdling that.has clouded some of his 
nets 04 


Eileg dg crate some to have prompted the |... GAN 
BEETHOVEN’S NINTH 
SUPERBLY PERFORMED 


symphony, and Mr. Strube has plied it with 
the rejoicing energy of a man who-has at 
last touched his prime, who feels and: in 
his heart knows his powers. 

The distinction and the individuality of 
these powers lie in the harmonic dress and 


-, {| rest of the symphony, The ingenuity 
the v 


sp 


h KS : 
the exposition, which made this move- the variation-form to the composer, | 


ment acceptably brief. The slow move- 
ment was rather weaker, and the minuet 
and the finale only accented the statemeht | 


with which we began. Yet there was 
much applause at each movement. We their difficult work was splendidly done, 


believe however, that this was intended Yarndtine ee of the Finale sounded un- 
for Mr. Fiedler chiefly. The entire con- } 4.4, snitch gp r ears. The fierce disson- 
cert, in fact, was made an ovation to Mr. | mn some manner softened, This 


| Fiedler who was recalled again and again. [ 
| 


spoken especially of the excellence of the 


ginning of this review, we may as well } 
' continue: iconoclastic to the bitter end. J he awa & song of the Millinennium, a 
| We do not think Beethoven’s Ninth sym- | he ‘wae of universal brotherhood, 
‘phony the greatest of his symphonic | cnorus sang with much vigor in the 


works. It {s sometimes Titanic, some- | @"4l¢ with its frenzies of Joy, To sing with 


times fragmentary. His using variations ie in this unvocal movement (or set of 
for the voice in the Finale is unvocal and | dye ations) is impossible, The theme itself 
the treatment of the variations is yet | “2% been the subject of much debate, Ht 
more’ unvocal. Probably the first move- | certainly bears a close relationship to our 
ment, especially in its great Coda, over- | most rollicking national tune, and Robert 
tops some of his other sonata-allegros, | C. Winthrop was quite right, when, a half 
but even this is not greater than the first # Century ago, he characterized the Finale 
movement of the Heroic or of the Seventh | ®S “Glorified ‘Yankee Doodle!’ ” txtremes 
Symphony. | meet; in this case the utmost Dionysiac 

The Scherzo is a wonderful movement and | T@apture is evolved from a melody which 
it was gloriously played. The slow move- ‘1s considered the reverse of classic, 


ment is not comparable to the Allegretto of | The ingenuity with which Beethoven 


ations of the two themes may be 
ba for granted, but we have often 
en of the dangerous seductiveness of 


this case we would doubt the Latin eva 
riatio Delectat.”. A word ought to be. 


horn-playing. All through the symphony) 


was not a merit, for those dissonant out~ — 


cries picture the sufferi : 
> b h dox in the be- ering, wrétchedness — 
Since we have been heterodox © and sinfulness of the entire world—a atting | 
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the Seventh symphony. The Finale is a | leads over to the voices, through employ- 
gathering of deliriously great ideas im- | ment of the contra-basses in a vocal recita- 
practically expressed, We enthusastically | tive Style, is remarkable. The contra- 
recognize the great points of this vast \ asses played their passages (the greatest 


the instrumental coloring of the symphony. 


| ) 
Not that Mr. Strube’s:' is music -all color. , i 1s0 | 
‘ Each movement and each elastic division of Mozart’s D Major Symphony A! 


given the music fascination to the fancy 
' and appeal to the emotions, are primarily a | 
‘rare power of harmonic and instrumental | 


each movement has a frame and body of its 
own, and is substantial. music. But the 
imagination and resource that have an- 
imated and clothed this body, and that have 


on the Programme—Cecilia So- 


ciety Assists. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


coloring. Mr. Strube, sitting in his place- aay age 

in the orchestra these many years, has | Mozart—Symphony in major. Lr ial 
Heard much that the composers of our gen- smite oo tygt tena ap ic Solo & 
eration have ventured and wrought in these , 


We could not quite make out the idea 
things. Yet when he comes to the test of a ia oe, Deine one. of the 1d 


symphony.of his own, he keeps his own in- honies (KKoe- 
aividuality. There is not a suggestion of pire yg eaniioas tro: oes ig Se eneat il 
imit&tion in the music and hardly a sus-| 0.4) peethoven’s ninth, unless it was 
gestion—and that altogether trivial—of any show that Mozart's symphonies do not 
remembered thing. Mr. Strube has reflected | 144. very well. It may be very heter® 
deeply upon harmonic possibilities, ‘and dox to state it. but we prefer the unat 
with imagination he has vitalized his] ¢ooteq simplicity of Haydn's symphonies} 
thoughts. No American composer has g0ne€ |} tg the more ambitious symphonic effor | 
further and more-imaginatively into. har-{ of Mozart. 7 i 
monic venture and daring than has he in There is no sense in denying that Mozart} 
this symphony. Similarly, Mr. Strube | nas faded during the 118 years that navy 
thinks in terms of instruments. He is nO] passed since his death. His st 
composer merely ‘‘scoring”’ for orchestra | tettes hold their own best; 
ideas that have come to expression and am- | sonatas: have still their ac ar , Scat yia 
plification in another medium. To him the} are unmitigated bores on :, e Pea il 
orchestra is an endlessly varied palette of} stage, but are i 5 gio sy oe hg 
“instrumental color, whence he-may choose} piece-meal as concert selec ns be tan 
| and assort, blend and contrast, his tonai phonies have fared worse, 10 


h the 
Tr -| not the simple charm of aydn, nor “ 
tints. He has an instrumental imagination; ; Pp : h , 7 dad , ‘anvl 


tive emotion expresses itself spon- id spare from] 
taneously and communicatingly In terms of | Donte, PS rttmance today. ual 
tonal color. Again in his instrumentation When, however, Mozart chooses t! 
has he greatly dared and area ena eee simplest vein, as in his G minor symphony 
(Fortunate he that a band of virtu "4 1 he is forever beautiful, We hold 


” the 

usic.) above the “Jupiter,” above 

: rhe S ceitcation of these things, the ever-" wcipuinette avin phony, and above this 
jasting justification of all ventures and ex: | major selection which was given on , 


ring qual | 
the piano] 
the operas | 


work, but we object to its always being | ©Vver written for the instrument) with much 


cited as the queen of the nine. Some of 
its sisters are far more comfortable. 

From the very beginning Mr. Fiedler read 
the work most nobly. In the introduction, 
which dallies between two or three keys 
before it flashes out in D minor, he made 
the empty fifth on the horns more promi- 
nent thaau the Iambic flgyre upon the 
strings, and it made quite a new effect by 


this change of balance. At the end of the | 


development and in the return of the chief 


theme there was glorious vigor, and both | 
_here and in the Scherzo the director gave 
| “carte blanche’”’ to the kettledrummer, who 


certainly earned his salary on this occa- 
sion. 

The great Coda with its chromatic figure 
of strings and bassoons was made into a 
royal climax. 


But.the Scherzo was the most effective 
movement of all. Here the dactyllic figure 
was given with a swing that swept every- 
thing before it. The movement was almost 
a revelation in its resistless power. The 
dialogue between the full orchestra and 


_the kettledrums was bizarre enough to 
Tank with the most modern bits of tone 
! coloring. 


In factin this and the opening movement 


Beethoven seems to have had visions of 
the ‘Symphonic Poem” of the present day. 
There is a fullness of treatment and a 
freedom that suggest what Richard Strauss 

|and Bruckner have culminated. The ap- 

_Plause was most spontaneous and long- 

continued after this movement, and the 
Scherzo never made a better impression. 


But the slow movement dawdled some- 


unity and expression, and the outeries 
j of the orchestra contrasted with these 
| passages effectively, This dialogue between 
| the orchestra and the contrabasses is. 
; grand and dramatic enough to make 
amends for all the subsequent vocal | 
brutalities. It is the loftlest conversation 
in instrumental music; it suggests a Re- 
deemer speaking to an impatient world. 
& 


The soloists sang their impossible quar- 


tette in a manner that made it alimost | 
musical. The singers were Miss Laura | 
Combs, Mme. Gertrude May Stein, Mr. | 
Theodore van Yorx and Mr. Myron W. | 
Whitney jr. The chorus was the Cecilia 
Society, and they ‘‘embraced the millions” 
and gave “a kiss to all the world” in the 
very highest register, without becoming 
utter shriekers, which {is the highest praise 
one can give to this movement, which must 
have been written in ald of throat doctors. 


Auditors who attended this concert may 


be assured that they will never in Boston 
hear a better performance, as a whole, 
‘of the ninth symphony. The ending was a 
veritable ‘‘jamboree,’* which Beethoven in- 
tended it to be. It almost convinced one 
‘that the English conservatory pupil ‘was. 
two-thirds right, who, on being asked— 

How many symphonies did Beethoven | 
write?”’ replied: ‘*Three. The ‘Heroic,’ the 

‘Pastoral’ and the ‘Ninth.’ ” 


We were glad to see the cordial manner 


in which the audience tried to convince 
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“iPhe last Symphony rehearsal but one| MINOR MATTERS OF 


this season took place yesterday after- | 
noon in Symphony Hall. In memory of. 
the late Fred R. Comee, the lamented as- 
‘sistant manager of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, the concert’ opened with the! 
‘funeral march from Beethoven's ‘'Hro-_ 
ica” symphony. 

’ One could do the memory of Mr. Co- 
mee-no greater justice than to quote a) 
few lines of the eulogy published in the. 
programme book: ‘His knowledge of. 
human nature, his amiable disposition, | 
his tolerance, his marked sense of hu-' 
mor turned business acquaintance into /| 
friendship, and all who had to do with) 
him respected his ability and were fond | 
.of the man himself. He was scrupulous-. 
"ly honest, industrious, never discouraged, | 
quick and ready in an emergency, always 
iL so heer “Ls pride Serie 
‘Paritzation ‘of which he was a member. 
His devotion to the interests of the or- 
chestra was untiring and unselfish. The 
loyalty that bound him to many friends 
with hoops of steel distinguished him 
in his office.’’ 

Bruckner’s eighth symphony, performed 
in Boston for the first time two or three 
weeks ago, was repeated by general re- 
quest, and it made less of an impression 
than on the previous occasion. This was 
chiefly due to the performance, which 
revealed more detail and less of the 
prodigious vitality of the music than at 
the first reading. It was one of those 
psychological moments when every man 
in the orchestra appeared sick unto death 
of the work (evidently the weather had 
accumulated in the instruments, espe- 
eially the’ brass) and Fiedler, in his de- 
sire to impress every measure upon those 
who ‘listened, became guilty of over- 
elaboration, which is a very unsafe pro- 
ceeding, even with the strongest of the 
symphonies of Anton Bruckner. Again 
the slow moment made a deep impres- 
‘sion. The finale seemed for the most 
‘part doddering and imbecile, save toward 
the last. 

The concert came to an end with 
Waener’s “Siegfried Idyl.”’’ 


if 


re quartet to sing in the performance 
“ef Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, at tne 
’Symphony Concerts this week, comprises 


Mand Mossrs. Theodore van Yorx and Myron 
Miss Coombs is a new singer 


when it made the 


‘for the Pension Fund in 1904; and Mr. 
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better than it had gone on Friday aft | 
'noon, and the choir of tne Cecilia performed 


K | ren’s exacting music. 
“Mmes. Latira Coombs and Gertrude Stein Beethoven's gs 


‘Whitney is measurably familiar by his own | 
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“AN ENDING 


"front 


The Final Symphony Concert and a Warm 
Leave-Taking for Mr. Fiedler—A “Sat- 
urday Reviewer” at the Metropolitan— 
Some Anglo-American Comparisons—A 
Notable Mew Play of Humble Life in 


SEASON Wn a 3.09 


London—Mr. Walkley’s Impressions of tl. 


—Miss Genee’s Departure—Prices at the 
New Theatre—Guitry’s American Tour— 
Local Theatrical News—A New Overtute 
at the “Pops’—Mme. Tetrazzini and M:. 
Hammerstein—Other Musical News 


Mr. Fiedler took leave of his audience 
at the evening series of ®ymphony Con- 
certs, on Saturday, to as hearty applause 
as that which he had received from 
the other public of Friday afternoons 
on the preceding day. As usual for the 
final concert, the conductor’s music- 
stand was trimmed with greenery and 
a bouquet tied with the American colors 
fastened to a corner of. it. When Mr. 
Fiedler came first to his place, the whole 
audience applauded long and loudly, re- 
newing its clapping until the conductor 
had three or four times acknowledged 
it. The plaudits were as quick and 
warm at every pause in the two sym- 
phonies of the evening, and at the end 
of the concert the audience held Mr. 
Fiedler for two or three minutes In his 
place. Then, according to his custom, 
he turned to bid the orchestra and the 
singers for Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony share in his reward, but most Oi 
them had vanished to leave the con- 
ductor alone to the pleasure of it. Little 
by little the clapping subsided, and Mr. 
Fiedler went off the stage as elastically an 


six months and more ago. 
As for the concert itself, the Choral Sym- 


phony, in the final movement, went even 


e T- 


prodigies of vocal valor in the singing of 
The choristers 
sang it not only truly, precisely, and with 
sensuous quality and beauty of tone, but 
with quick understanding and clear im- 
parting of, its cnangeful moods and omo- 
tional purport. And they did not reserve 
themselves for the final frenzy of jubilation ; 
rather, the quality and the intensity of the'r 
singing shone’ even more in the passages 0! 
more devout and quiet exaltation tinat pre- 
cede it. The solo singers, except Miss 
Combs, hardly matched the chorus and the 
orenestra; but at the end of tne season, 
when city after city, from Springfield even 
to Saskatchewan, is holding its annual “mu 


= ——— eee 


d | 
as energetically as he had first come to it, | 


sie festival,” concert singers of the first rank” MR ~ FIEDLER’S. ; C AN GES MIN" he 


a >» , « 
te 5 he 


actually unheard here for nearly twenty- 


vy wa 
> ees 
~~ 


are hard to. obtain, while the operatic sing- : | | | 
ers have already left the country. Mr. CHORAL SYMPHONY 
Fiedler conducted with the largeness, the T neAad 
energy, the impassioned power and the he- , 

roic accent tnat distinguished the perform- |}: A Note from the Conductor About 
ance of Friday; but in the three purely or- Modest “Editing™ - ~~. *."* 
chestral movements of the Ninth Symphony, 
and especially in Mozart's little symphony 
that preceded it, the orchestra, nervous, per- 
haps, under tne excitement of the occasion, 
seconded him a little less well than it did ; a 

on Friday. There was an unforgettable | Scciaere Gbacunn os Pie aden 
concert under Dr. Muck when the orchestra | and tomorrow evening. His “editing has 
tried to do far too much with a symphony | peen very modest, and here in substance is 
by Mozart, and sadly thickened, coarsed@and | pig own account of it: “In my opinion, it 
roughened it. The players seemed in almost | jc absolutely necessary to make some 
similar case witn the little piece in D major 4 (and of course careful) additions and 
of Saturday, and nervous excess of zeal was changes in order to bring out 
apparently again the cause. mm Ti Ee | hoven’s meaning. 


; 


» most instances with reason, Mr. Fiedler 
has slightly retouched in a few inevi- 
table places the score of Beethoven's 


‘all right on paper, but one does not hear 
it sound properly. We must not forget 
that Beethoven was quite deaf when he 
composed the symphony and that at the 
first performance of it he could not hear 
a note. For the first and the- second 
movements, I have largely followed 
Wagner’s advice and method, as he pub- 
lished them in his essay on the (Ninth 
Symphony. Then [I sometimes give the 
higher octave to the flutes, which Beet- 
hoven in all probability would have 
five years. It is short, light and interest- [Penang tlsgcrs hanes passages Deve ee 
ing, and it 1s good to Ti n't mike oe | ered hi the flutes of his one and I 
parting from the Mozartean routine that Cregg made. Similar changes. 
would limit his symphonies inthe modern Noe” gparts. | At the big | olimaae 0f 


concert room to the "e a ! 
three that he wrote in | trombones ‘hold the chord, because all the 


1788, almost a 
are surely th AR at end of his life,’ They.) other instruments: are too weakual fight 
y kno mnest of the many that came against the tremendous tremolo of the 


from his hand, but they are also the most kettle-drum, which, on the other hand, 


rebar age ha other and the major sym- cannot possibly be softened, as these bars 
ne puri : ninth in D minor—the just sound like a sort of Last Judgment, 
ron. peg enn is ‘ bat a setting of In the scherzo, again, nobody could clear- 
ra y, and enlists a | ly hear a certain passage unless, as Wag- 
ae quartet anda chorus. Rather strangely, | ner suggested, the horns were added to 
ii get have passed since it was per- ‘the wood-winds to offset the double forte 
med at a regular pair of Symphony Con- | of the whole string orchestra, which is 
certs. Nine years ago, this spring, it made absolutely necessary. Here I have fol- 
the final item of the final concert in the old lowed Wagner’s suggestion. In the slow 
tls yy Hiall. Some years later Mr. Gericke | movement, I have made no additions or 
-c Bae ry Ron eepe of a concert for | significant changes. At the beginning of the 
an ns on Hund of the orchestra. Now, | finale, I have also followed Wagner in the 
ast, Mr. -Fiedler has restored it to the making of some changes in the horn and 
Symphony Concerts proper. Next week tho the trumpet parts, that seem to ‘light up’ 
Cecilia will provide the chorus, and in equal | the scenery. In the fugue, too, I have 
force at both concerts, while the four solo | filled in some  ‘melody-notes,’ which 
Singers will be announced soon. In an- | Beethoven seems to have contemplated, 
other column an article describes some of | but which could not be played under the 
the “editing” and amplification that the ! orchestral conditions of his time.’ 
Choral Symphony, always tempting matter’ |} . 
for such experiments, hag lately undergone | 
in New York. DAN" &. vy » ee 14 fg 


‘| ENGAGED BY SYMPHONY, ~ 


Mr. Strube of the first violins of the Sym- »_. MANCHESTER, N. H., Feb. 13—GQus 
phony ‘Orchestra, Mr.’ Kautzenbach of the > Patties, a native of Concord and son 
cellos, and Mr. Maquarre, the first flute, Of Gen. Battles, has been engaged as 
are to be the conductors at the “Pop” con. one of the flutes for the Boston 5 
certs through May and June. Mr. Ma. PHOny orchestra, Mr, Ba 
Guarre will be new to the work, while Mr — camber of the wiiehen 4 


Kautzenbach made his beginnin ‘Hercneaoneni a ny |- 
year. g & only last orchestra. te Va ; 


The ind of the Season—The Final Sym- 
phony Concerts— | 


The twenty-fourth and last pair of Sym- 
phony Concerts for the year fall on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening next at 
Symphony Hall. Two Symphonies, more- 
Over, make the programme. The first is 
Mozart’s in D major, No. 35, One of those 
that are seldom performed nowadays and 


As almost all conductors. do, and in 


Beet- | 
Unless. one does S80, 
one sees the music—at several places— 
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Last of the’ Season's 
‘Symphony Concerts. 


Interesting Program. for the 


ntest-. by. College Glee 
~ Glubs---Gossip, | 
t): . - ee Wer °2 14 0 


- "The!..28th season of the: Boston’ sym- 
phony: orehestra closed last evening, Mr 
Fiedlér’s ‘final program containing only 
two Mumbers, Mozart's .D.major sym- 
phon ‘and Beethoven’s immortal ninth. 
In the latter the orchestra was assisted 


by the chorus of the Cecilia society and 
the> following soloists: Miss Laura , 
C3 bs. soprano, Mme Gertrude May | 
sin contralto, Mr ‘Theodore van Yorx | 
tenor, and Mr Myron W. Whitney Jr 
Baritone. Miss Coombs appeared for 
the. first time here. Mme Stein, in 1899 
and 1900,.and Messrs Yorx and Whitney, 
in’ 1904, sang the: Beethoven score with 
the orchestra. | | 
Mozart’s dainty work may sound 
trivial to the ultra modern musician, 
butsits medodic beauties, its’ directness | 
of purpose ‘and~its simplicity entitles 
it tp}more -frequent. performance than 


ms to;-be its. fate. In the opening 


‘a PBN 9 movement “\the; principal theme 
is disclosed at,once by. the..violins, and 
then: without. cross harmonics to inter- 
rupt: this motif is developed regularly, 
the joyous mood being. retained through 
all the upbuilding. — | | ; 
How well. Mozart understood the , 
violin, and how fond.he was of its) 
‘utterances continues. to be shown in. 
the cantabel form of the second part, | 
an@® also in the, succeeding menuetto.. 
‘The first, a charming little song, which 
the violins gave with’ exquisite effect; 


the latter a bit more playful in style, ' 


given with prominent. assistance in the 
‘wood “winds; and closing with the hu- 
-morous d-abrupt> group of staccato 
notes. . the bright finale again brought 


is in the upper register. 


ler of their ensemble work. 
-ehoral. symphony § is_ the 


e fore in long, sus- | 


a divergence of’ opi 

tions of the’ score,’ and , 
many revisions made by musical ex- 
perts, who have. changed the instru- 
mentation when they thought it could 
be improved, the resources of the mod- 
ern orchestra justifying this ‘‘vandal- 
ism” when done judiciously. Mr Fiedler 
has made a ‘few changes: that he con- 
sidered proper, mainly in some fortissi- 
mo passages in the first movement and 
later jn some of the brass parts, to 
make the measures«more. sonorus. 


An Enthusiastic Audience. i 


The audience was-very..liberal in ap- 
plause, Mr Fiedler being greeted with 
unusual warmth, which shows that his 


gcod work here is appreciated. And. he 
gave a lucid and stirring reading vf 
the great symphony, this ‘marvellous 
| combination of the tenderest emotions, 
grand climaxes and tonal grandeur. 

The complex themes, some eight in 
number, the big crescendos of the full 
orchestra, the opposing parts which 
finally harmonize and the-suggestion 
of melancholy. that.‘runs through the 
first section were potently expressed. 
And the peculiar drum beats were not 
made unnecessarily vigorous. 3 

The oddly syncopated rhythms in the 
scherzo were splendidly ‘‘dotted’’ by. 
the violins, a musical bit which Sullivan 
copied in the conjurer’s song in “The 
Sorcerer.’’ The wind instruments de- 
serve inention for the manner the sec- 
end theme was intoned. The horns did 
‘nobly in the subsequent theme and the 
finale went as merrily. as need be. 

Very ‘beautiful was. the whole per- 
formance of the adagio, a picture of 
serenity, a hymn of. joy and peace. 
The first theme.was. played délightfully 
by the strings and interluding horns 
and clarinets. The lesser theme also 
was tigre taba set forth by the second 
violins and other groups... : 
| The choral movement entérs “with 
vehemence, a controversy taking place 
between all the instruments, ending 
with a titanic outburst; all of which 
was duly emphasized by Mr Fiedler. 


The Choral Finale. 


Mr Whitney, who had to make his 
vocal entrance after the instrumental 
fusiiade, delivered his recitative with 
good effect, which is difficult to do un- 


der the conditions imposed upon the 
baritone. Miss Coombs has a sweet, 
high soprano, and carried her part in 
the quartet well. Mme Stein, the ex- 
cellent contralto, and Mr Yorx, who is 
a pleasing tenor, were individually sat- 
isfactory. Mr Whitney’s fine baritone 
completed a good quartet which man- 
aged te accomplish good results jn a 
formidable task. 

On account of the strength of the 
third movement the choral finale comes 
as a sort of anti-climax unless there is 
a idrge: body .of.-sin ers. to make it im- 
pressive. The hundred or more from 
oe Cecilia society responded admir- 
ably to all demands and were able to 
cope quite successfully, with the siren- 

ous association of the orghestral forces. 

nd the quartet, chorus and orchestra. 
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were performed for. the first time, in 
America and 16 had their first local 
performance. | ma 

.The soloists numbered 18, of which 
' six were pianists and seven vocalists. 
! Messrs Hess and Warnke. if the or- 
chestra were among the number, and 
Messrs Strube and Maquarreée were rep- 
resented on the program as composers, 
the first by a symphony, which he con- 
ducted, the second by an overture. Con- 
ductor Fiedler played piano accom- 
paniments for the vocalists, Mmes Rap- 
pold, Destinn and Morena, and the 
eighth Bruckner symphony was repeat- 
ed by request. The 29th season will 
open with the rehearsal Friday after- 
noon, Oct 8. 


“Pop” Concerts in Symphony 


Hall Begin Tomorrow Evening, | 


the ‘“‘Pop’’ concerts, and whatever the 
weather may be, warm or cald, this 
is accepted as a final sign that we |; 
are on the edge of summer. For seven} 
months Symphony hall has been de- | 
voted to music in its higher and severer.| 
aspects, but with the last notes of/| 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony last night 
the season proper came to an end and } 
in place of the tonal riddles of the 
moderns will be heard the. graceful / 
tunes of the men who have written 
waltzes, marches and the like, for only 
rag-time is tabooed. 

It will be the 24th season of these. 
concerts, which are popular in fact 
as well as ih name. The first were, 
given in old Music hall in the spring. 
of 1885 and with the exception of one 
year they have been continued every 
spring since then. ee 

To many of the patrons it will seem‘ 
strange not to see Mr Comee about... 
during the concerts, for since they were 
moved uptown he had practically en- 
tire charge of them and.his unexpected 
death will leave a gap. not easy to fill. 
The season will run from.next Mon- 
day night to Saturday night, July 3, or 
nine weeks. : 

It has been generally.the,custom toa 
have more than one conductor during 
a season and that will be followed this 
year. ‘The 55 men from the Symphony 
orchestra will be under the direction of 
Gustav Strube, Arthur. Kautzenbach 
and Andre Maquarre. Mr Strube, who 
begins the season’ tomorrow evening, is 
an old-time favorite with ‘“‘Pop’’ au- 
diences. 

Mr Kautzenbach took the baton last 
season for the first time. He is one of 
the ’cellists of the orchestra, and-in the 
three weeks when he was the head of 
the band he. became yery povular. Mr 
Maquarre has never conducted at these’ 
concerts, He is the first flute of the 
orchestra. Like Mr strube he is a. 
cumposer of great promise, who, this 
year had a work on a Symphony pro- 
gram, 

As usual there will. be special nights. 
“Tech” night this year will be one or 
more than ordinary glory, for this” 


i spetng the new president of the Insti-. 
~--+ tute is 


to be inducted into office, and 
an unusual number of alumni will be 
resent to help in the _ celebration. 
arvard night will come as usual to- 
ward the end of the season, and ther: 
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~ refreshments, 


Pat 
S will 
| begin at 8 and last until 11 o’clock. — 

‘The program tomorrow evening’ is as 
follows: 7 hs ge aid 


Marche Militaire...... sve ceecveboees  SChUbErt 
(First time.) i, | 

| Overture, Sakuntala...... a else's oth v..-Goldmark 

Menuet eeceeoereeeeeew sneer © © of e ee we eee eke m “ee Lully. 

(First time.) ‘ath SH 

Waltz, Burgerweisen:.....sis.e.e.s ds... Strausa. 

(First time. | Wit 

Selection, I Pagliacci........0..... Leoncavallo 
A’ Fairy Tale, for string orchestra and - 
harp | Strube. 

: (First time.) ~ ‘iad 

Indian’ Dance from. suite No. 2.; 


, » 


(First time.) ' nt 

(First time.) 7°28 AE 

March, Nechledil........ ine uw pie o He iwiess -Lehar,| 
’ ae aa f 


t 
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VENTS 


Mr. Fiedler has been Induced by the 
many requests that have been sent in 
to him to repeat Bruckner's Eighth 
Symphony, which was Played with so 
much success at the 18th concert 

“ert, a 
he has placed it on the 28d oropeniana 
for next Friday afternoon and Satur-'| 
day evening. That will make the first | 


part of the programme. The’ second’ 
part of the programme will be Wag-| 
| 


* ore 


‘ner’s “Siegfried Idyll.’’ 


Patrons of the orchestra wil - | 
terested to know that the teaincs ioe 
the 24th and last programme to be | 
played on Friday afternoon d Sat. | 
urday evening, April 30 and May 1,/ 


| respectively, will be Beethoven’s Ninth | 


Symphony, which has not appeared on. 
a Symphony programme since Sym-'! 
phony Hall was built, and has been’ 
given only once in the last 10 years, | 
then at a pension fund concert under 
Mr. Gericke. | 
Preparations are making in Symphony’ 
Hall for the 24th season of the Pops, 
which wil begin on Monday evening,. 
May 38, and continue for nine weeks, | 


-the last concert being given on Sat- 


urday evening, July 3. The concerts 
will be given every evening except 
Sundays, at 8 o’clock. The conductors 
for the season will be Gustav Strube, 
Arthur Kautzenbach and Andre Ma-; 
quarre. 


- ‘ 


Next autumn, the afternoon serfes of 
Symphony Concerts will begin on Friday, 
Oct. 8, and the evening series on Saturday,, 
Oct. 9. The final concerts will fall on Frie 
day, April 29, and Saturday, April 80,. 1910. 
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as Symphony Hall. 


Uneaten But 

| 4 f Teak willing to 

“the: scan which he must have 
known would be called out. by his proceed- 
ing, but rs. He not only re- 
estes “after. a brief inter- 


Yat Me we 
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y 
essay ed. an experiment, : 
edict vesabet Twenty-Ninth Season, 1909-1910. 
lo 8 into the keeping of a 
J ‘of: itteen voices—three so- 
“contralto, four tenors and 
He also called together a cho- 
Mumceal semphony ia’to: be per- 6 Tus, in its. composition, ‘at least of 
wat visio fe a8 ate i ee - om : Sie three voices. Moreover—and herein | 
: ih aes thee lay the featuré of the performance which | f 
; fruitful, of results—he subjected | § 
the great Bessie to.a careful study and made | Ff 
Hie | changes. in the score as he believed | O St 
would bring it Clo: than usual to the ap- | ( Nn 
prectation of thé listeners. They were all of | § 
a character sanctioned by the approval of 
some of the best men of the musical world. 
It is— enone to. say that much of what 


| Wagner. and vo ee did to bring to no- | § 
Sf | Boeera Symphony 
Meals pat jpndescen : been miu, : 


York withthe or- || ines of skill in the 
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Orchestra 


the opening proc- 
1 finale and the tenor 
change was ptrik- 


Max Fiedler, Conductor. 
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Saturday Evening, October 9, 1909. 
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wo: PLAYED AGAIN 

Ay DFLCANAS CAyre Dt 190 
The Revival Next Week for the First Time 
_ Concerts—The Temptation in the Music 
| to “Editing” and Experiment—Mr. Dam- 
' rosch’s Recent Double Performance of the 
_ Symphony in New York—The Other 1n- 
- novations That He Attempted—The De- 
_ bated Question of Pause or No Pause Be- 


+ ha ee 
- fore the Final 
- fore the Finale 


u' Next Friday afternoon and Saturday | 


evening, for the first times in nine years, 
Beethoven's choral symphony is to be per- 
“formed at a pair of regular Symphony Con- 
'gerts. In the spring of 1900, it was the 
Alast piece that the Symphony Orchestra, 
then under Mr. Gericke, played in the old 
“Music Hall. Once at a concert for the 
‘Pension Fund of the orchestra he under- 
took it, five years ago, in Symphony Hall. 
“Now Mr. Fiedler has once more restored it 
“to the regular concerts and set himself to 
“the preparation of it with his familiar 
energy. The Choral. Symphony, besides, 
“has been much the fashion this season at 
“orchestral concerts. Mr. Mahler undertook 
-¥t not long ago in New York with the or- 
Vehestra of the Philharmonic Society and 
“earried it to a performance that was elo- 
quent in the more ‘‘dramatic’’ portions of 
‘i 1 music, and that attempted none of the 
-{nnovations for which the symphony offers 
‘peculiar temptation. Three weeks before, 
“however, Walter Damrosch and the New 
} York Symphony Orchestra had been plen- 
“tiful with them. He performed the sym- 
‘phony twice in a single concert; he as- 
| Bemblied a group of singers for the solo 
“parts; here and there he amplified and 
'“edited” the score as Beethoven left it; 
and once he made and once he omitted the 
“debated pause before the beginning of the 
ast—the choral—movement. Experiments 
“of many sorts are an old story since Bu- 
_low’s time with the ninth symphony. Many 
‘@ conductor cannot resist the temptation 


to ‘“‘write in” what he fancies Beethoven | 


-‘would have written, had he not been deaf, 
Sor had he had modern instruments and 
“modern instrumental skill in his orchestra. 
With each renewal of such experiments 
comes fresh debate of them and of the 
‘editing of the choral symphony in general. 
/It was plentiful in New York a month ago, 


y ind below follow two instances of it. 


ee 


| A mere record of the last of the Sym- 
“Phony Society’s concerts of Beethoven's 
“music might suffice if it had been a dupli- 
_cate of the corresponding concert last sea- 
7pon, But the concert was something very 
different, wrote Mr. Krehbiel in the Trib- 
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‘BEETHOVEN’S TONE-POEM TO BE |, 
| | | and this was performed twice. The num- 

| ber was the Choral Symphony. The scheme 
of a double performance of the symphony 
smacked a good deal of sensationalism in 


in Nine Years at the Regular Symphony | 


rk, or the forces 


) . The 
programme consisted of a single number, 


the announcement. Von Biilow tried the 
experiment once in Germany, but much 


| could be forgiven the erratic doctor which 


could scarcely be pardoned in another. but 
Mr. Damrosch seemed not only willing to 
endure the comments which he must have 
known would be called out by his procecd- 
ing, but to invite others. He not only re- 
peated the symphony after a brief inter- 
mission, but he essayed an experiment, 
without precedent so far as we know, and 
gave the solo parts into the keeping of 4 
small chorus of thirteen voices—three so- 
pranos, three contraltos, four tenors and 


i three basses. He also called together a cho- 


rus, unusual in its composition, at least of 
three hundred voices. Moreover—and herein 
lay the featuré of the performance which 
was most fruitful of results—he subjected 
the great work to a careful study and made 
such changes in the score as he believed 
would bring it closer than usual to the ap- 
preciation of the listeners. They were all of 
a character sanctioned by the approval of 
some of the best men of the musical world. 
It is enough to say that much of what 
Waener and von Btilow did to bring to no- 
tice the melodic ideas which have sometimes 
been blurred, or hidden by the shortcom- 
ings of the instruments In use in Beetho- 
ven’s day, and the want of skill in the 
players, was repeated by Mr. Damrosch. 
Three features, however, were striking 
enough to assert the attention of every 
amateur. The first has been mentioned: 
Instead of a quartet, a emall chorus sang 
all the solo music except the opening proc- 
lamation in the vocal finale and the tenor 
solo. The effect of this change was strilk- 
ing, too striking to be disposed of at the 
time. There was a loss in contrast—there 
was a gain in homogeneity. There w4* 
less gasping for breath, less evidence of a 
struggle ‘with the eruel difficulty of tne 
music, but also less color. The second 
feature was one which Mr. Damrosch, sub- 
mitted to a trial. At the repetition of the 
symphiony he separated the slow movement 
and the finale by a very brief pause. Ile 
did what no conductor has done before in 
New York. except Mr. Weingartner at a 
Philharmonic Society concert some tive 
years ago. 
was enthusiastically co mmended by 
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At that time the proceeding | 
The | 


Tribune’s music reviewer. Last night's | 


experiment confirmed him in his opinion J) 


that it was thus that Beethoven intended 
thet the work should be performed. It 35, 


indeed, not only highly iMuminative of the | 


composer's poetical purpose, if that pur- f 
pose was &@ celebration of humanity S$ 


struggle for joy, it is essential to a clear 
expression of that purpose. Let a hurried 
argument be attempted. 


The last movement of the symphony | 
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d, instruments, a mad and despair- 
shriek, which is interrupted by the 
‘amous recitative of the basses; then the. 
discordant fanfare is yepeated with ang- 
ry emphasis, and again comes an ex- 
postulation from the instruments, which 
seem to be trying to adopt the human 
form» of speech. Now, in’ succession, 
eome brief reminiscences from the three 
“preceding movements, separated from: 
each other by declamatory passages in 
differing moods from the basses. After 
the three movements have thus been 
“passed in review the wood-wind instru- 
ments suggest the melody which later 
we find associated with Schiller’s “Ode 
to, Joy,” and the bass intruments ex- 
press their satisfaction with the tune as 
plainly as inanimate instruments can. 
Now they act on the gracious sugges- 
tion of the wood-winds, sing the melody 
to the end in unison, and then deliver it 
to the orchestra, which puts it through 
a series of variations. These are run- 
ning out into a complacent ritornello 
when the horrid opening din is heard 
again louder and more rasping than be- 
fore, for now the strings, too, add their 
voices to the clamor. As before, there 
comes an interruption, but this time the 
expostulation comes from human lips 
and is clothed with articulate speech. 
™he sole baritone addresses the instru- 
ments: “O friends, not these tones. Rath- 
er let us unite in. more pleasant ones, 
and more joyous.” Then, 
instruments before him, he sings the 
joy melody to Schiller’s words to the end 
5 and transfers it to the chorus. Vocal 
variations supported by the orchestra 
take the place of the instrumental, which 
had gone before. The poet-composer’s 
desire for that definiteness of expression 
which could come only from the word 
has been achieved. A perfect apparatus 
composed of many parts, each efficient in 
a degree but endowed with. a higher 
efficiency through codperation, hymns 
‘the praise of joy. , 


If Beethovon had wanted the finale to | 
without 4a | 


succeed the slow movement 
pause, it is easily said, he might have omit- 
ted the customary double bar between the 
two movements or written “attaceca’’ over 
tt.” He did neither of these things. But 
“note this. that he omitted the hold which 
is found in the score at the eonelusion of 
the first and second movements. The dis- 


-ecnant orchestral sereech which heains ine | 
conjunction in | 
It ought | 


last movement is like a 
zrammar—an and, ff. but or not. 
not to be regarded as a_ beginning 
but as a continuation of the discourse. 
Again, there is a double bar and a 
renumeration and alignment of the forces; 
but now no one would think for a moment 
that a pause was permissible; everything 
{sg pushing eagerly toward the solution; a 
new attempt is made, and, because articu- 
Tate speech is brought in to help, success 


‘Last night’s public had an opportunity 
hear the éffect of the customary pause 
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added Mr. Henderson in: the Sun, 


entrance of ‘the finale. 
| of being scored for Beetinoven’s elementary 
orchestra it were written out anew for the 


| usual 


like the bass | 


| orchestral scores. 


uth hs vem ents, 
| t of the device which we 
believe was in Beethoven’s mind. A full 


demonstration was spoiled ‘by a burst of 
applause which followed the slow move- 
ment on the second performance; but there 
remained. enough of the effect to appeal to 


the discerning. The symphony benefits 
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from the device. 


Many musicians of the present time, 
have 


felt that Beethoven needed editing, a great 


geal according to one or two of them. ‘Tnere 
| used to be in this city a musician who said 
that he would like to study orchestration 
for two or three years wita Richard Strauss 


and then reorchestrate Beethoven's fifth 


| symphony. Doubtless he would have begun 
by extending the 
| ployed, for Strauss himself could best re- 
' orchestrate this composition with the ap- 


list of instruments em- 


paratus found in his own ‘scores. Tere is 
no ddubt whatever that new and extraor- 
dinary sonority could be imparted to the 
Suppose that instead 


flutes, two 


body of strings, three | 
Con) tra 


oboes, English horn, two ‘bassoons, : 
bassoon, four clarinets, bass clarinet, double 


| bass clarinet, eight norns, six trumpets, bass 


trumpet, three trombones, contra bass trom- 
bone, tuna and —a la Wagner—six harps. 
It would sound very different, would it not? 
There might also be a heckelphone and 4 
gsarussophone, with megapnones for the solo 
quartet. It would doubtless ‘be tremendous 
ly imposing, but the real question 1s, would 
it sound any longer like Beethoven? 

Now that is precisely the one question 
which has to be answered whenever any 
one undertakes to edit any of Beethoven§ 
It is not regarded 4 
reverential to meddle with those scores at 
all. Beethoven knew what he wished and 
he wrote it. Without doubt this is true in 
the majority of cases; but long before Mr. 
Damrosch this question was raised: Are 
there not places in the score of the ninth 
symphony which show that the composer 
was constrained to write as he did eithet 
by the state of orchestral technic in ae 
day or the possibilities of the instrumen 
that were at his command? Mr. Dam 
rosch’s more technical departures from 
custom consisted in the earrying of the 
violins and the flutes up to what seemed ts 
logical conclusion of certain melodie 
' phrases; in the ‘‘filling out” of the rests! 
the trumpet parts and in the trombone 
parts in the finale, and in other reént Pe 
ments of the wood-winds in that movemeén 
They did not in any way change the instru 
mental color of Beethoven. They did not 
reconstruct either his melodic scheme or 
his balance of tone, They did fill out spect 
tain passages, but in a manner not boldly 
pronounced. | 

Mr. Danirosch’s devotion to the ideas ; 
his one-time teacher in the art of conduc” 
ing, von Biilow, led him to do things na 
more reprehensible than the editing of 
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tympani part in quite indefensible man- 
per. This piece of editing cannot offer as 
its excuse the plea that Beethoven would 
have~.done the same thing if he could. 
Beethoven unquestionably wrote the pas- 
sage as he wished it to sound. There is 
another spot in the ninth symphony where 
Biilow went even further, for he interpo- 
lated parts for seven tympani, doubling the 
successive notes of a melodic phrase, Beet- 
hoven never dreamed of such an effect, 
and it is utterly foreign to the entire char- 
acter of his music. Therefore Btilow’s impu- 
dent editing should be relegated to the mu- 
seurm of musical curiosities. Mr, Damrosch, 
though he used the passage at the end of 
the first movement, had not the hardihood 
to introduce the seven against Beethoven. 
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The Final Symphony Concert and a Warm ) 


Leave-Taking for Mr. Fiedler—A “Sat- 
urday Reviewer” at the Metropolitan— 


Mr. Fiedler took leave of his audience 
at the evening series of “ymphony Con- 
certs, on Saturday, to as hearty applause 
as that which he had received from 
the other public of Friday afternoons 
on the preceding day. As usual for 
final concert, the conductor’s music- 
stand was trimmed with greenery and 
a bouquet tied with the American colors 
fastened to a corner of it. When Mr. 
Fiedler came first to his place, the whole 
audience applauded long and loudly, re- 
newing its clapping until the conductor 
had three or four times ackngwledged 
it. The plaudits were as quick and 
warm at every pause in the two sym- 
phonies of the evening, and at the end 
of the concert the audience held Mr. 
Fiedler for two or three minutes in his 
place. Then, according to his custom, 
he turned to bid the orchestra and the 
singers for Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony share in his reward, but most of 
them had vanished to leave the con- 
ductor alone to the pleasure of it. 
by little the clapping subsided, and Mr. 
Fiedler went off the stage as elastically and 
as energetically as he had first come to ft, 
six months and more ago. 

As for the concert itself, the Choral Sym- 
phony, in the final movement, went even 
better than it had gone on Friday after- 
noon, and the choir of the Cecilia performed 
prodigies of vocal valor in the singing of 
Beethoven’s exacting music. The choristers 
sang it not only truly, precisely, and witn 
sensuous quality and beauty of tone, but 
with quick understanding and clear im- 
parting of its cnangeful moods and emo- 
tional purport. And they did not reserve 
themselves for the final frenzy of jubilation ; 


ts. At the end of the first move-— 
ment ¢ é symphony, for instance, Bulow 
has filled out the last three measures of the 
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singing shone even more in the passages of. 
more devout and quiet exdltation ‘that pre- ~ 
-cede it. The solo singers, except Miss” 
Combs, hardly matched the chorus and ‘the 
orenestra; but at tthe end of the season, - 
r when city after city, from Springfield even. 
, to Saskatchewan, is holding its annual ‘*mu-— 
sic festival,” concert singers of the first rank 
_are hard to obtain, while the operatic sing- 
ers have already left tne country. Mr.~ 
, Fiedler conducted with the langeness, the 
i energy, the impassioned power and the he-. 
roic accent tnat distinguished the perform- 
_ ance of Friday; but in the three purely or- 
chestral movements of the Ninth Symphony, 
,.and especially in Mozart's little symphony 
that preceded it, the orchestra, nervous, per- 
haps, under the excitement of the occasion, 
‘seconded him a little less well than it did_ 
on Friday. There was an unforgettable 
concert under Dr. Muck when the orchestra 
tried to do far too ‘much with a symphony 
by Mozart, and sadly tnickened, coarseds and 
roughened it. The players seemed in almost 
‘ similar case with the little plece in D major 
of Saturday, and nervous excess of zeal was 
apparently again the cause. HB. Hi 
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| Fiedler as He Has 


Mr. Fiedler concluded his -first season 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra last night in Symphony Hall. 
The concert has already been reviewed. 
The chorus of the Cecilia gave a good 

performance of difficult and ungrateful 
music, Moreover, they showed an atten- 
tion to the text and an appreciation of 
. its significance. which is the exeoption 
and not the rule when-choruses pay their 
respects to this symphony. The words 
instance, made a mem- 
orable moment, back of which one felt 
Mr. Fiedler. And there were other praise- 
worthy passages. The solo quartet, Miss 
Laura Combs, soprano; Mme. Gertrian! 
Stein, contralto; Theodore Van Jorx,.. 
Jr., baritone, was | 
not entirely successful. Mr. Whitney 
‘this refers to the preliminary concert 
of Friday afternoon) was in far from his 


Himself to His , Audiences | 


“ hest vocal condition, and more than once 


there was poor intonation. The perfor- 
mance as a whole, however, bore further 
evidence to the earnestness and depth of 
feeling which are among the most prom- 

and gratifying of Mr. Fiedler’s. 
characteristics. : Poe 


rs 


Few conductors have come to Boston 
with so little flourishing of trumpets as” 
Mr. Fiedler, and few have made their 
way so quickly and surely into the af- 
fections of their audiences. There is 
more than one cause for this, but the 
priceless quality which lies at the root 
of it ali cannot be too heartily extolled: 
the whole-hearted sincerity of the man, 
which is the basis of his life and his art, 
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Muck, to continue the) these were Bruckner’s colossal symphony 
ah. th : beh 
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of astonishing men-| in C minor, and, as far as reputat 
ee! ya nsec Mears hdr ex- || goes, Paderewski's in.B minor. Sixteen 
tal works have been given for the first time 
. ‘in Boston. Mr. Strube, whose interesting 


citizen. of the wor was played for the first time 


striking personality rare 

fore on the platform or 

most intimate surroundings. . 

‘a never objective in the sense just de- 


fined. The man who walks up Westland members of the orchestra. 


avenue to his modest apartments is iden- composers have had hearing. A eat of | 
tical with the man who mounts the ros- yariations for organ and orchestra by 
‘trum with uncalculated mien, urges his | George Chadwick, a suite for string or-| 


men with every ounce and fibre of his | chestra. by Arthur Foote and MacDow- | 


‘being to do their utmost in behaif of a ell’s early tone-poem, “Lamia, eg’ fis- 
composer, and slows with human Batis- ured on Mr. Fiedler’s Mets. } our of | 
faction when heartfelt applause rewards | Strauss tone-poems har e been given, ant | 
an esnvecially successful effort, the modern composers received Anoreas- | 
No ‘music that this conductor under- | ing attention as the season progress a) 
kes, one feels, could possibly be a mat-| and Mr. Fiedler ascertained the tastes of | 
‘er of personal indifference to him. Heart | pig audience. | 
‘and soul, for the instant, are absorbed] mpne most successful of the novelties 


: é the most pains- r ha Rruekner Miehth Sw anhany 39 
score. Certainly t Bae 2: | a 
se preparation has sone hefore, but of Debussy, when a chorus of womens, 


; tl arsonal—not the ego-| voices from the New England Conserva-' 
oi tye A ce i note. The writer| tory of Music assisted; Mr. Strube's 
a Mr. Wiedler whether he had symphony; two pieces of eat yee i. 

t, at the second performance of pepe” ave that id Mec thoay at lt ates. 
certain work, altered his temp! 3 tanh ern bp the eek by Foote ‘and Gretry 
eetacutt know. irae vet pehattiy When (Three hom wise ag) the Ballet, 
| : ye 4 a ti “Cephalus anc rocris. 
iene ME my gee Miata 6n hath: The performances of the symphonies 
“music strikes’ me. escaties by Paderewski and Elgar were instigat- 
a nutshell. foe ¢ ivory and | ed by the reputation of the composers, 
Dr. Muck sat in his tower 0 ; yr pea ‘and neither work proved worthy of the 
led a superb performance Me midat jo. | Jabor wasted upon it. This may also bt 
ccemetiad Bias der statement "he disap- remarked of the mop yee rpapgots tome 
cording to nd  anoticji. | Emil Sauer produce an orformed 
proves. With all pra ce applet ag oe aay in the ‘aanwon. There were also 
ty, such a thing Ps nada a perform- works of Gradener, Schillings, Glazou- 
A i mnt teat ‘th ough a magni- | noff, that took the booby prize; but this 
Bere to motes a i <b sith him to. lis a small number, when one remem- 
fying Mette a. case sitially a modern. | bers certain other symphony dongs 
we biories in‘ the wonderful music that | The soloists have in almost hg i ti 
s itten today, nor can he avoid {been artists of uncommon Me ge 
Asia gs ad emphasizing the modern | Among them one immediately reca Hs ih 
Sathtes” ¢ the classics. He has given | notable appearances of Mischa we a 
Guatities mle to the older school in his |the violinist; Paderewsk!}, Gabsiowsac". 
priole ta but in his treatment of | Lhevinne, Germaine, Arnaud, Destinn + 
Taads mmesterpieces he has often trod on {the Metroyontay pipers meones ee incl 
the toes of those most at home in them. | win ago fade a Tee ale : personality 
At the risk of many letters, anonymous Mr. Fiedler nas : Pa BambOD. 
; . whisper that the |strongly felt in tne course of a season. 
ae ocala seg oth nino ae of |}He has maintained the pleasantest sme 
Beethoven for instance, gave me pleas-|tions with his men and OF ee anid 
ure, and that I appreciated the “Eroica’’| As a conductor he has -less mage Sane 
more than I ever had before. And am | Jess of craving for sheer beaut) laters 
I the only heretic in Symphony Hall: for its own sake, that the Si heme a 
Another strong element in Mr. Fiedler’s! who preceded him. Like ‘eon Ee éoi- 
success has been his programmes, not!}eould say “I am moved, not bj 


less modern than Dr. Muck’s, but far|umes of sound merely, but by their ex-| 


y ried and ag abl i ¥ 1 qu ~ ; * ; d : ¥ 
| Then 7 Mr Fiedler is an enthusias tic ad- music, that will embrace the philosoph: | 
: , . 


| 7 ; d the heavens in its 
trauss, and for long years welof the earth an | | s ie 
bg ne, elt and lacked a sufficiency of measures, in such flights of eat stel- 
Strauss. What is the use of talking?|‘“‘Also Sprach Zarathustra, by . 
eatiee has come to stay. He is mother’s | denleben,”’ Ney i, agg ve he og Pre udi- 

1 ion, and they| Noren variations, he has — . aud 
ere wa af Cae ee -|tors with memories that will not die, oe 
Tie ws composers, from Haydn to} with warm anticipations of his sec 
Debussy, have contributed to the syn season. 
phony programme this season. Hleven 
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Post BY OLIN DOWNES may1/ 
At the Symphony .rehearsal yesterda 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Mr. Fiedler 
made his final appearance this season 
before his Friday afternoon audience. 
The programme offered a little known 
symphony by Mozart in D major (K 385) 
‘and Beethoven's Ninth Symphony—a fit- 
ting conclusion of a rarely interesting 
series of concerts. In spite of the weath- 
er the hall was entirely filled, and a 
number of those who had waited for the 
cheaper seats on the steps outside in the 
pouring rain were turned away when the 

upper balcony filled to its capacity. 
The Mozart symphony, which had not 

been played at these concerts since 1885, 

is chiefiy interesting in its uncommonly 


vigorous opening movement. This is a} 
splendidly virile allegro, with a strongt 


principal theme and a gratifying absence 
of red tape in its development. The in- 
strumentation is unusually brilliant. The 
harmonies, in more than one instance, 
are surprisingly modern, 

| The pretty andante is charming in its 
'faded sentimentality, and a little tire- 
‘some. The scherzo resembles a round 


a 


the finale is trivial.. The players, both in 
this symphony and in Beethoven's, did 
their utmost in behalf of the leader, who 
has made himseif so well liked here in 
the course of a season. 

Mr. Fiedlér “edited’’ the instrumental 
parts of the ninth symphony a little, re- 
inforcing the instruments in passages 
that plainly and unmistakably merit such 
a proceeding. These innovations were 
not far-fetched or obtrusive. It was 
Beethoven that we heard and nothing 
else, 7 

This symphony, of course, represents 
the greatest aspiration of a mighty spirit. 
The instrumental portions, the titanic 
opening section, the scherzo that is as 
'the universe set a-dancing, the celestial 
| adagio—these movements speak for them- 
| Selves, and Mr. Fiedler interpreted them 
| 


. 


ee ee ee ee 


with unlimited fervor and _ conviction. | 
They set words to shame, for that is 
| Beethoven, the symphonist, the hewer of 
‘immortal monuments, the prophet who 
| endowed the granitic structures with liv- 
| Ine fire. 
| It is; perhaps, unbecoming to approach 
| so stupendous a work in a spirit of 
criticism, yet honesty compels the state- 
ment that, to the writer, the grandiose 
finale is neither perfectly congruous nor: 
entirely on the white heights with the 
rest of the work. Possibly the human 
voice is more expressive than any in-|! 
struments, though there are ample 
grounds for contesting that vainglorious | 
statement. Certainly, to humanity at) 
large, the voice is the most communica- | 
tive and easily understood of musical |} 
machines. 

|: Of course it was with this in mind) 
that Beethoven, in his altruism that ap- 
proaches the divine, designed his choral 


dozen of other scherzos by Mozart, and- 


4 By PHILIP HALE, ry 


EE plaved here since 188. It was 


lin harmonic and orchestral color, of 
i passages in ‘The Marriage of Figaro,” 


‘ to destroy wha 
might have been indivisible unity, 
project an element into the fabric w 


conclusion that only Beethoven. could 
have wréttens i Ay 


SYMPRONYS LAST 
» CONCERT OF SEASON 
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Beethoven’s Gigantic cal 
Given with Aid of the Cecilia 
Chorus, Whose Singing: Is’ 

( Feature of the Finale. 
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- UNFAMILIAR WORK we 
BY MOZART REVIVED | 


7 27 A. ¢ re Mise Zs ‘4 oF 
The 24th and last concert of the Bos- | 
ton Svmphony orchestra, Mr, Fiedler, | 
conductor, took place last night In Sym- | 
rhony Hall,.The orchestra was assisted | 
i by the chorus of the Cecilia Society | 
j}and by Miss Laura Combs, soprano, 
Mme. Stein, contralto; Thedore Van 


' 
, Yorx, tenor, and Myron W. waite 


Jr.. baritone. The program was as fol- 
Jows: 
OWS; 
Symphony in D major (CK. 385)....Mozart 
Symphony in D minor, No, 9.... Beethoven 
The symphony by Mozart had not 
ait? 
written orivinally in serenade form, | 
with a march and a second minuet, || 
which were afterwards cut out, for | 


some festivity at the house of Hafner, || 


merchant and burgomaster at a ee 
Mozart had already composed a sere- 
nade for wedding at this house. When 
he wrote the symphony at his father’s 
request, he was living in Vienna, busied 
with the first performances of an opera 
and with his courtship of Constanze 
Weber. He wrote the symphony in 
great haste, and sent the movements 
as he completed them) to his father, 
When Mozart received the work for 
performance at one -of his own con- 
eerts in Vienna, he was surprised to 

find the music as good as it was. 
The music is in turn lively and-pretty, 
There are hints, both in melodie line and 
| 


which was produced three years. later. 


hich 
is an intrusion to one who has been 
listening and absorbed in what has 


gone before. Oh, for the instrumental 
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shie’sympbony would be ‘still AUFe ‘eff 
‘tive were it to be played by a small or- 


stra in a smal! hall, 
Much “has been. written about the 


| Ninth Symphony, a symphony that-has 


been and is a stumbling block to cer- 


{tain conductors and hearers. It is easy 


to smile at such books as ‘‘Le Livre de 
la Genese la IX. Symphonie de Beet- 
hoven’” by Ricciotto Canudo, with its 


| fantastical theories and titles given to 


‘the leading themes, but the comments 


of more ordinary mortals have led con-. 


ductors into singular experiments. Some 
have rewritten passages. Some, fear- 
ing the inherent difficulties in the 
finale, have transposed this finale a 
tone lower. There are hearers who, 
knowing the theory of W agner—that 
the Ninth Symphony was the logical 
end of purely instrumental music and 
Reethoven introduced singers in the 


finale to show his impatience with the, 


orchestra as a medium of full expres- | 


sion—look on the symphony as a polemi- 


jcal work, and in turn decry all absolute 


| 
music “written after Beethoven’s death. 

We know, however, that while 
Beethoven was at work on the sym- 
phony, he was meditating another. 
One with a purely instrumental] fin- 
ale was for the Philharmonic Society 
of London. The other with the in- 
troduction of a chorus at the end was 
to be entitled, the “German” Sym- 
phony, We also know that the idea 
of introducing a chorus in the ninth 
came to him only after he had begun 
composition, for there* are sketches 
of a purely instrumental finale made 
in 1828, although Schiller’s “Ode to 
Joy,” which furnished the text for 
this finale as it stands, tempted him 
to music as early as 1792. 

On the other hand Beethoven im a 


| 


slabs iti FAIRE TeMee~ | Orchestra ‘that disconcert even if they 


ao not seem to the hearer abnormal and 
impotent, ‘The answer made by some is 
that if an ideal performance could be 
‘attained the grandeur of the thought 
would then be overwhelming. Unfortu- 
nately, human yoices have their limita- 
tions. 

Yet, if the first three movements are 
performed alone, there is a sense vf 
incompleteness. If the finale is trans- 
posed, the effect is diminished. And so,: 
the ninth symphony as a whole is 
still a stumbling block to many. 


The performance last night of Tie” 


first movement was impressive, and 
the passion of the composer found in. 
Mr. Fiedier a sympathetic interpreter. 
The rhythm of the scherzo . was 


strongly marked and there were many, > 


fine dynamic contrasts. It was a pity 
that the drums lacked tone. There was 
hoise rather than sound in their fa-) 
mous passages. The adagio is music 
incomparable by reason of its deep 
emotion and supernatural beauty. It 
might have been played with more po- 
etic feeling, in a more imaginative 
‘spirit, and at the same time with more 
| finesse, 

. The difficulties attending a per- 
‘formance of the finale are so creat 
‘that any hearer acquainted with them 
and having a practical knowledge ot 
'what singers can and cannot do is al- 
i'ways charitable and ready to praise 
‘the endeavor. The Cecilia Chorus, 
which, I am told, was prepared for 
‘this concert by its conductor, Mr. Wal- 
lace Goodrich, did admirable work, 
‘and its singing was the feature of the 
finale. The solo and quartet music has 


‘i been sung here more effectively than 


‘notebook containing a few sketches | 
for the 10th symphony wrote: ‘This’ 


Symphony could be characterized by 
ane entrance of voices in the finale, 
or even earlier in the Adagio.’”’ Is it 
inot probable that Beethoven simply 
“wished to use all po;sible resources in 
-the expression of his thoughts? 

“The music remains, in spite of the 
commentators and the too anxious con- 
ductors. The instrumental movements 
are among the proudest achievements of 
‘man. Mr. Canudo may begin his ‘ex- 
planation’”’ of the opening Allegro by 
Saving: ‘‘In the beginning was space; 
and all possibilities were in space; and 
life was space’; he may find in a cer- 
tain page the “religious affirmation of 
Creation’; he may entitle the first 
theme of the Adagio “The rhythm of the 
blessed cosmic night’’ and thus take his 
pleasure. 


» The music of the first three move- 
ments is not the less sublime or beauti- 
‘ful because it has no program, because 
dt has no text for singers. With the ex- 
ception of a few stupendous passages in 
the finale, where Beethoven is among 


‘the stars, the finale falls below the ' 


movements that precede it. The “theme 
‘of Joy” js not in itself one of Beetho- 
ven's ‘most fortunate inventions, and 
“there are pages both for singers and for 


it was last night. Even when the 
iquartet is composed of extraordinary 
Singeys, there are measures which susg- 
‘vest only a wild scramble. | 
Thus ended the 28th season of the 
' Boston Svmphony ,orchesira and the 
| first season with Mr, Fiedler as con- 
i ductor. Yhe audience weleomed Mr. 

Fiedler most heartily, and, in the 

course of the concert, gave many dem- 
ionstrations of the respect and the 

affection in which it nolds hm, 

The first concert of the 29th season, 

Mr. Fiedler conductor, will take place 

; on) Saturday evening, Oct. 9. 


BRILLIANT CLOSE. 
OF 2TH SEAS 


Veyeel _____ 3.0 
Max Fiedler Says Au Revoir 
to Symphony Players and — 

Patrons—Year’s Record. 
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Max Fiedler ended his first season as| Im the latte 


conductor of the Symphony risbacusiety 


—— Saturday night with a rousing presen- ' 


‘ 
> 
; 
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tation of Beethoven's colossal ninth! 
symphony. The audience applauded Mr. | 
Fiedler enthusiastically when he came | 
out to lead the first number on the! 
program, the Mozart symphony in D 
major, which had not been heard here; 
since its performance by the Symphony | 
Orchestra back in 1885. Considering its! 
style, spirit and brevity, it served as | 
an admirable foil and introduction for | 


the monumental work that followed it. 
The orchestra was assisted in the 


{Beethoven number by the Cecilia So-| 


ciety and the following soloists: So- 


‘'prano, Miss Laura Combs, contralto, 


Ime. Gertrude May Stein; tenor, Theo-! 


‘'dore Van Yorx,; barytone, Myron, 


‘Whitney, Jr. The chorus sang splendid- 


lv. and part of the credit for this hbe-- 
longs to the Cecilla’s regular conductor, 
Wallace Goodrich, who trained it for.. 
this performance. ‘She soloists went 
through their well-nigh thankless tasks § 
with generally indifferent success, 
though Miss Combs, for one, sang 
both bravely and artistically. ‘The. 
orchestral movements were the best of, 
all. and after. each there was a greal 
outburst of applause. At the end of 
the symphony—which, by the way, took— 
an hour and 10 minutes to perform 
thus giving Beethoven the time recor 
previously shared during the season b) 
Paderewski and Bruckner—the bi; 
erowd Jlingered to bid Mr. Fiedler at 
applausive au revoir. in 
The first concert of next season take. 
place Saturday night, Oct. 9. : 


MUSIC AND 
toa MUSICIANS, 


Last of the Season's, 
Symphony Concerts. 
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jmbs soprano, Mme Gertrude May 
n contralto, Mr Theodore van Yorx | 
tenor, and Mr Myron W. Whitney Jr 
baritone. Miss Cdombs appeared for 
the first time here. Mme Stein, in 1899 | 
and 1900,.amd wlessrs Yorx and Whitney, 
in 1904, sang the Beethoven score with 
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Mozart's dainty work may sound 
trivial to the ultra modern musteian,. 
but ‘its medodic beauties, its, directness 
of purpose and its simplicity entitles 
it to more frequent. performance than 
‘seems. to be its' fate. In the’ opening 
allegro movement the principal theme 
is disclosed at once by the violins, and 
then without cross harmonics to inter- 
rupt this motif is developed regularly, 


the joyous mood being retained through 
all the upbuilding. | ig 

How well Mozart understood the 
violin, and how fond he was of its | 
utterances continues to be shown in /}} 
the cantabel form of the second part, 
and also in the succeeding menuetto. 
The first, a charming little song, which 
the violins gave with exquisite effect; 
the latter a. bit more playful in style, 
given with prominent assistance in the 
wood winds, and closing with the hu- 
morous and abrupt group of staccato 
notes. The bright finale again brongnt: | 
the violins to. the fore in long, sus- 
tained figurations in the upper register, 
played with clarity, rapidity | and 
unahimity of execution that displayed 
the high order of their ensemble work. © 

Béethoven’s choral symphony is the. 


last of his immortal group and the 
most difficult of performance. The vo- | | 
cal finale for quartet and chorus is so || 
tremendously difficult that it is fre-| 
quently omitted and only the three in- | 
strumental parts performed at a con-; 
cert. To some people the finale is” 
wearisome, to others it is a.magter- | 
iece, that is if well sung. Then there 
s a divergence of opinions about por-. 
tions of the score, and there have been: | 
many revisions made by musical ex-) | 
perts, who have changed the instru-— 
meritation when they thought it could) 
be improved, the resources of the mod-_ 
ern orchestra justifying this  “‘vandal- , 
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ism’ when done judiciously. Mr Fiedler ' 
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Interesting Program for the 
Opening of the “PODS.” 


Wmeke the measures more sonorus. 


| An Enthusiastic Audience. 


has made a few changes that he con-. 
sidered proper, mainly in some fortissi-. 
mo passages in the first movement and 
later in some of the brass parts,¢to 


The audience was very liberal in’ .D- 


plause, Mr Fiedler being greeted with 


Contest by College Glee 
 Clubs---Gossip. 


The 28th: season of the Boston sym- 
phony erchestra closed lagt eycning, Mr 
Fiedler’s-final : containing only | 
two numbers, Mozart’s D major sym- |} 


unusual warmth, which shows that his. 
gcod work here is appreciated. And he- 
gave a lucid and stirring reading of 
the great symphony, this marvellous: 
combination of the tenderest emotions 
grand climaxes and tonal | ree 
The complex themes, some eight In 


‘number, the big crescendos of the fu 


orchestra, the opposing parts whiten: 
finally harmonize and the suggest 
of melancholy that runs “Of 
first section were pot 
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retention tor th the m 
sy rh ‘was in 
a the 


y as nop on 
‘as the whole per- | 
oot adagio, a picture of 
ae hymn of joy and peace. 
first theme was played delightfully 
and interluding horns 
. 5° he lesser theme also 
on a equatel set forth by the second 
Violins and other groups. . 
The choral movement enters with 
nemence, a controversy aking place 
maiteon all the instruments, ending 
oc OS be titanic outburst, all of which 
ly emphasized by Mr Fiedler. 


The Choral Finale. 
»Mr Whitney, who had to make his 
vocal eutrance after the instrumental 
fusiiade, delivered his recitative with: 
good effect, which is difficult to do un-. 
der the conditions imposed upon the- 
baritone. Miss Coombs has a sweet, 
h soprano, and carried her part in! 
the quartet well Mme Stein, the ex- j 
cellent contralto, and Mr Yorx, who is :; 
pleasing tenor, were individually sat- 
| i pale Mr Whitney’s fine baritone 
etad a good quartet which man- 
io dye good results in a 
sk. 
On account of the strength of the | 
_ third movement the choral finale comes) 
as a sort of anti-climax unless there is | 
a large body of singers to make it im- | 
Wee: The hundred or more .from 
Cecilia society responded admir- 
ae to all demands and were able to 
Guite suc¢essfully with the siren- 
uous association of the orchestral forces. 
And the quartet, chorus and orchestra 
worked in commendable unity. 


“In the past season 9 selections have 
been played, Wagner leading with 15, 
‘Beethoven coming next with nine and 
Schubert R. Straus and Tschaikowsky 
credited with six each. Eleven works 
aoe performed for the first time in 

erica and 16 had their firse local 
Tormance. | 
soloists numbered 18, of ‘which 

‘ae ere pianists and seven vocalists. 
essrs Hess and Warnke. if the or 
Pipe tra were among the number, and 
ssrs Strube and Maquarre were rep- 
resented on the program as composers, 
the first by a symphony, which he con- 
ducted, the second by an overture. Con- 
ductor Fiedler played. piano accom- 
niments for the vo¢alists, Mmes Rap- 

id, eink and on wibepong ~ iy: 
| eighth B ruckner symphony was repeat- 
e equest. Th he 29th season will 
open ath the rehearsal Friday after- 


noon, Oct 3. é 


ine. Fiedler, 


° . - 


who has engagements. to 


4 eep and children to see again in Germany, 
will not linger in Boston when his work.is 
wdone. As his present plans go, he will sail 


New York on Tuesday, May 4, and go 


‘directly to Hamburg. 


and the 


- In the scherzo, again, 
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MR. 2 FIEDLER'S on a IN The 


CHORAL SYMPHONY 


A Note from the Conductor About His 
Modest “Bditing” —Mr. Clapp’s Surpris- 
ing Tohe-Poem as the Symphony Orches- 
tra Played It in Cambridge Last Night— 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch Talks of Liszt, Strauss 
and Mahler—Some Examples of the Lon- 
don Reviewers’ Praise of Rose Stahl in 
“The Chorus Lady”—Francis Wilson Ap- 
pears at Last in a Play of His Own—The 
Spring Plays of the Harvard Dramatic 
Club—New Booking Arrangements ier 
Mr. Belasco and Mr. Fiske—Another Play 
by Shaw—Minor Musical News 
As almost all conductors do, and in 

most instances with reason, Mr. Fiedler 

has slightly retouched in a few inevt- 
table places the score of Beethoven's 
ninth symphony to be played at the 

Symphony Concerts of this afternoon 

and tomorrow evening. His “editing has 


been very modest, and here in substance is 
his own account of it: ‘‘In my opinion, it 


is absolutely necessary to make some . 


(and of course careful) additions and 
changes in order to bring out Beet- 
hoven’s meaning. Unless one does SO, 
one sees the music—at several places— 
all right on paper, but one does not hear 


it sound properly. We must not forget | 
that Beethoven was quite deaf*when he | 


composed the symphony and that at the 
first performance of it he could not hear 
a note. For the first and the second 
movements, I have largely followed 
Waegner’s advice and method, as he pub- 
lished them in his essay on the Ninth 
Symphony. Then [I sometimes give the 
higher octave to the flutes, which Beet- 
hoven in all probability would have 
done, could the passages have _ been 
played on the flutes of his time, and I 
have made similar changes in the 
horn parts. At the big climax of 
the _ first movement, T make the 
trombones hold the chord, because all the 
other instruments are too weak to fight 
against the tremendous tremolo of the 
kettle-drum, which, on the other hand, 
cannot possibly be softened, as these bars 
must sound like a sort of Last Judgment. 
nobody could clear- 
ly hear a certain passage unless, as Wag- 
ner suggested, the horns were added to 
the wood-winds to offset the double forte 
of the whole string orchestra, which is 
absolutely necessary. Here I have fol- 
lowed Wagner’s suggestion. In the slow 
movement, I have made no additions or 
significant changes. 
finale, I have also followed Wagner in the 
making of some changes in the horn and 


spring, 


concerts, 


At the beginning of the | 


| “seem to “light © ur 
: the ‘fugue; too, I have 
filled in  sdm ‘melody-notes,’ which 
naamieean Seana to have contemplated, 
but which could not be played under the 
orchestral conditions of his time.”’ 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
“i aon 1909 
THE FINAL AFTERNCON OF THE 


YEAR 1 Yam | 


The Warm Applause of the Audience for 
Mr. Fiedler—A Pretty Little Symphony 
by Mozart for a Beginning, and Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony for a Memora- 
ble Ending—A Very Powerful and Im- 
pressive Performance of the Music—M<r. 
Fiedler’s Share in It—Chorus and Solo 
Singers — The Modern Quality That 
Makes the Ninth Symphony What It Is 
—The Influence of It 

or no 


Hall 
final 


Weather or no weather, spring 
the audience filled Symphony 


vesterday to the last place for the 


Symphony Concert of the afternoon series, 


Beethoven’s ninth’ sym- 

phony, unheard at a regular Symphony 

Concert for nine years, with its chorus and 

its solo singers, presumably helped to swell | 
the numbers of the audience as it changed 
the aspect of the stage, with the orchestra 
more closely clustered than usual, Mr. Fied- | 
ler on a high, railed stand, the white ranks 

of the women singers, and the black-coated | 
men trooping to their places before the sym- 
phony began. .It was the final concert in | 
the afternoon series for the year, and some- | 
times, as a cynic said yesterday, our public | 
seems as eager to end it, after six months, 
as it was to begin. It was, moreover, 


A performance of 


the last opportunity for the present, to 


testify to the liking of the public of the 
and especially of the afternoon 
auditors, for Mr. Fiedler, and to their 
Satisfaction in his programmes and his 
conducting. The house applauded him 
long. and heartily when he came first to 
his place. It renewed its applause at the 


énd of the little symphony by Mozart with 


Which the programme began; it redoubled 
the plaudits at each pause in the Choral 
Symphony, and at the end of the whole con- 
cert, it had the conductor back two or three 
times to the stage and quite by himself. 
It was general, spontaneous and honest | 
applause. By every token it was sincere | 
In what it implied. Mr. Fiedler’ ac- | 
knowledged it with his accustomedwarmth, 
and he had much and just reason for his 


Sincere pleasure in iti 


Did Mr. Fiedler discover at the very end 


of the season that he had played not a 
biecé iby Mozart, except the ‘‘Masonic Fu- 


y Neral Music’ in tribute to Mr. 
- Make speed 


to. vapair® the Sinied Sion ae Es 
place one of the composer’s basta Pooky 
his final programme? Happily, from one 
point of view, he chose none of the three. 
rather hackneyed symhponies of Mozart's 
final years. Unhappily, from another, he 
‘preferred a little symphony in D major, 
that has not been played here for twenty- 
four years, and that Mozart wrote under 
pressure as the merest hack writing, a rou- 
tine piéce d’ occasion, to make a paradox, 
of the sort that he ‘‘turned off’? many times 
in the course of his crowded and straitened 
life. An allegro, with pleasant little flashes 
of tonal fire; an andante that is simple 
and agreeable song; a rather ordinary min- 
vet and a lively rondo make it. Except in 
the slow movement, moreover, almost any 
of the more skilful and fanciful composers of 
the time might have signed itcreditably. Be- 
fore and after the song, it is merely pretty 
eighteenth-century music, but in the slow 
movement enters, however carelessly, the 
spontaneous and characteristic Mozartean 
voice. The melody has the familiar sweet- 
ness, the familiar plaintiveness, the familiar 
“stringy quality, the lightly penetrating 
accent that make so many of Mozart’s an: 

dantes the forerunners of the more poig- 

nant slow movements of later music. The 

curve of the melody, simple, elastic, fluent 

is Mozartean; so, too, are the little shad- 

owy ripples of ornament, and most of all 
the faint voice of gentle melancholy that 

runs through it. For this andante, the 

symphony deserved performance, and 

the more because throughout, the finesse, 


_ the euphony, the light and elegant voices 


that the strings and the woodwinds can 
still summon at need, had delicate and dex- 
terous play. It was one of Mr. Fiedler’s 
good days with the classics, and he was 


' content to let the music flow as simply and 
as aimlessly as Mozart seemingly wrote it, 


Mr. Fiedler shone, too, in the perform- 


, ance of the Choral Symphony, and the 


reason is not far to seek. Beethoven's 
music in matter, in spirit and often 
in manner is intrinsically modern music. 
As surely a’ in his final quartets, he was 
preparing the way for Franck and 
d’Indy and other ‘‘modernists” in cham- 
ber music, so in the ninth symphony he 
is opening the future to the writers of 
the freer and the dramatic symphonies, 
and the makers of the tone-poems, of 
our time. Recall, for example, the two 
melodies that sing the passion and the 
beauty of the slow movemnt. They are 
musically independent of each other;. 
Beethoven merely places them side by” 
side or employs them in alternation=. 
the ultra-modern juxtaposition of un- 
related melodies. Recall the departure 
from classical form in the opening 
allegro—the continuous melodic develop- 
ment period by period, the very fashion 
of the modern tone-poem. Note the tech- 
nical feat of the orchestral and the cho-. 
ral variations that make the finale; the 
“brutality.” as some like to call it, of 
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ééthoven’s"writing for the voice parts; , 


‘His firm belief and practice that if 
ers were there to utter his imaginings 


and not he to consult their convenience 
._the modern point of. view, the modern 
spirit, the modern execution. Recall 
again. the magnificent passages of de- 


/ lineative music with which the finale be- 
| pins: 


the outcries of the orchestra, eth 
ents 

otations from the previous mevem , 
pg answers of the double-basses, the 


: . f the 
; catching at the theme otf 
: nine to Joy,’’ the eloquent transition 
» tO it—-modern strokes, modern imagin- 


as igh herald- 

surely, or at least the hig : 
once them. Listen to the thundering 
drums at the climax of the first move- 


ment—and Mr. Fiedler’s shares Mahler’s 


zeal for these instruments in the ninth 
symphony—or hear them again beat our 


i the scherzo quite by themselves; hear many 


a detail in the horns, the wood, winds, the 
singing and the mounting strings; note 


' even the uncertainty of tonality and the 
' hollow fifth of the very beginning—modern 
: instrumentation again and to the core. 


Still more modern are the exalted 
moods. the passionate pitch, the constant 


‘pursuit and attainment of heroic and 
onissant eloquence that fill the symphony. 
Years ago some one said that Florestan’s 
‘outburst, ‘“O Namenlose Freude!”’ in the 
‘prison in ‘Fidelio’? was Beethoven’s signa! 
for the emotional and musical riotings ani 
*frenzies of the Wagnerian and other mod- 
-@rn operatic heroes. No less is the wild 


whirl, orchestral and choral, of the end of 
the ninth symphony, his signal for much 
of the clamorous turbulence, the  super- 
human transports, tlte furious jubilation 
of similar symphonic music today. Beetho- 


“¥en was stretching his means to the ut- 


most with his own titanic power; he was 
commanding his hearers to hear and feel 


_with him; he would have them beside 


themselves as he was above himself. No 
wonder that after his achievement two and 


three composing generations have sought 


ta do likewise in their kind. The ninth 
symphony from beginning to end is mag- 


. nificently’ eloquent; throughout it has heroic 


accent. Strauss and Wagner might not 
disdain the mighty march of.the first move- 
ment toward its mightier climax that tosses 
the listening emotions even as their music 
may not. The vigor of the scherzo is 
thrilling in its fiery energy—not one Sieg- 
fried, but a whole wilderness of Sieg- 


frieds at lusty play to those rhythms that 


are modern in their swift transition. The 
passionate intensity of the more soulful 
melody of the slow movement gives it mod- 
ern voice, lifting it from the depths to the 
heights of exaltation. 
the other melody is a truly modern reac- 
tion from such ardors of feeling and ex- 
pression. And, so above all, with the Ti- 
janice voices,. the universal passion, the 
sheer immensity of feeling and expression 


_and of means and ends in the finale, the 
summoning of voices—a flood of voices— | 


When instruments could no farther go. 


Here is our modern passion for almost su- | 
_perhuman intensity and eloquence, for | 


overwhelming ‘amp 
music. And her 


The moodiness of | 


ey WANS & ¥ 
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is Beethoven ,gigantically achieving his 
ends. Many an ambitious modern merely 
labors feebly beside the, sustained might 
of this choral symphony, | 3 


Thus, indeed, is Beethoven’s sympnony 
music after Mr. Fiedler’s own mind and 
spirit and music that stirs his best powers 
and gives roomfor their ample and eloquent 
play. The symphony, as some of the pe- 
dantic purists contend, may be too thor- 
oughly modern to, be wholly characteristic 
of Beethoven, but by so much did it offer 
Mr. Fiedler the richer opportunity, As he 
explained in this place yesterday, he has 


done his own modest and unobtrusive ‘‘edit- § 
ing’’ of the -score—oftenest the mere discreet 


and necessary ‘‘fillings-out’’ of parts that 
modern conditions of performance enjoin. 
Only the searching student could have much 
heeded them yesterday. He has his own 
idiosyncrasy with the symphony—his own 
and Mahler’s the other day in New York— 
the smiting of the kettle-drums in the first 
movement and in the scherzo, as within 
memory they have not been smitten here 


before. Mr. Fiedler’s rightly is full of Wag- 


ner’s ideal of the’ heroic voice, the might 


and the majesty of the music; he knows g 


Beethoven’s passion for his reverberant 
drums; and smitten as they were yester- 
day they accorded with the superhuman 


exaltation and eloquence that Mr. Fiedler 


and Wagner would give to the whole sym- 
phony. The drums clamored, but it was 
clamor to high heaven. So, too, with all the 
instrumental voices; for the conductor 
would have his orchestra as tremendous 
and stupendous. as are the design, the 
purely musical eloquence, and the whole 
underlying passion of the symphony. 

Not often, the season through, has the 
conductor so imposed not only his will, but 
the whole ardor that fills him, upon his men 
and caught them into it. His playing of the 
first and the second movements—the aliegro 
and the scherzo—matched even his conduct- 
ing of ‘Kin Heldenleben’”’ in majestic 
stride, in might of eloquence, in intensity 
of accent, in richness of instrumentai color. 
The music was resistless, overwhelming. 


The conductor and his men vanished in it.§ 


The listeners were whirled along the sweep- 
ing and splendid tide of impassioned sound. 
Perhaps Mr. Fiedler yielded a little to the 
slowness of pace that he loves in his aua- 
gios and that sometimes’ softens and 


sentimentalizes them. ‘Yesterday the qual-§ 


ity of the music almost withstool such 
peril, and the third movement held or its 
course of passionate, exalting and absorh- 
ing eloquence. It began, it ended, 4: 
heroic song. No conductor, as it seems 
can quite match Weingartner at the begin 
ning of the finale in the dramatizing force 
and the fiery accent of the clamoring ant 
contending instrumental voices; but Mr. 
Fiedler made their outcries thrilling. H 
carried his orchestra nobly through the 
declamatory passages that finally embark 


e, most remarkably of all, 


"Him, it; his choristérs and his solo singers; 
‘upon the finale. Thereafter he carried 
the music and them from pitch to pitch of 
excited and then frenzied jubilation. Fe 
_held his fore3s well in hand; he kept each 
in Als rlace: he ltad them from po:nt to 
point shrewdly; but above all else he filled 
them with his flood of power, with his own 
passion to give the music still more clam- 
orous and exultant voice. His choir obeyed 
him and absorbed him well. Here indeed 
might the brightness, the clarity, the soar- 
| ing power of the women singers of the 
| Cecilia tell. Here might its basses and 
tenors give the mounting tone weight and 
substance. Mr. Whitney, of the solo sing- 
ers. declaimed his recitatives broadly and 
| clearly. Miss Combs actually sang the ‘so- 
prano music, if music, even in these modern 
days, it can be called, and sent its excited 
shrieks and shouts mounting above and 
through the choral mass. The.end was in- 
deed Beethoven’s frenzied climax, his riot 
of the Bacchantes of joy. 


MR. FIEDLER’S FIRST YEAR. 


HIS PROGRAMMES, CONDUCTING AND 
2 TEMPERAMENT 


‘\4 a le 


The General Liking of His Atidiences for 
Him—The Satisfaction with His Shrewd- 
ly-Made Programmes—The Music Tha‘ 
He Has Restored to Them—The Conduc. | 
tor’s Tireless Energy and His Wish to 
Please—His Obvious Preference for Ro- 
mantic, Modern and Ultra-Modern Music 
—The Temperamental Causes of His 
Success with It—His Shortcomings in the 
Classics—The Memorable Performances 
of the Year—The Work of the Orchestra 
and the Gradual Change in It 


Half the public of the Symphony Con- 
cérts—the public of Friday afternoons—lock 


leave of Mr. Fiedler yesterday. At every 
opportunity—at the beginning and the end 
of the ‘concert and at each pause in 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony —the audi- | 
ence applauded him long, heartily and spon- 
taneously. There was no mistaking its . 
liking for him, its general satisfaction with 
his work for the year, or the expectation 


with which it will welcome his return next | actin. 
October. Applausive as the listeners of Fri- I cally no less, it commended itself to many. 
day afternoons have been this season—by . 
way of departure from their old and ac- 
customed reticence—the house of Saturday , 
night is sure to be as warm toward the'«and disliked such arrangements. 
conductor, and he may depart to Germany 
next Tuesday with the comfortable assur- 


ticular period, of 


“plause of the first’ 


was unique, according to old -frequenters of. 


ww ee i * ie 


them, in the reception of ‘a new conductor. 


’ « 


ler seemed to misttust, his own powers, and. 
his audiences to mistrust their satisfaction, 
Such performances as he gave of Strauss’s. 
i “Rin Heldenleben”’ and ‘‘Zarathustra” and 
a few other salient pieces reéstablished his 
' and their confidence again. Followed the in- 
_evitable period in a long series of concerts, 
in which the conductor and his audiénces 
take each other for granted; while last 
came the fresher and the heartier applause 
that has pervaded the concerts of the. past 

six weeks. Mr. Fiedler is hardly a con- 

ductor for connoisseurs; he is a conductor 
to please a general public. It has estified 
to its pleasure here in Boston; it has testi- 
fied even more warmly in the smaller cities 

in New England that the orchestra visits 

on occasion; and it has come more and 
more to like him in New York and in the 

other cities of the monthly “trips.” Thus 

Mr. Fiedler may rejoice at least in a de- 

served and duly earned popularity. 


The conductor’s programmes have surely 
contributed much to this general: liking. 
He has restored the overtures and frag- 
ments of Wagner’s operas to them that 
Dr. Muck reserved for the concerts of the 
Pension Fund or withheld altogether be-/ 
cause, as he believed, they were of the 
theatre, and not of the concert-room. | 
Strauss, of whose tone-poems Dr. Muck 
was wary, has regained his just place on 
the lists. Unlike either of his predeces- 
sors, Mr. Fiedler has believed that ballet-. 
music was proper to the Symphony Con- 
certs and Grétry and Tschaikowsky have 
had their dances on the programmes. 
There have been other light pieces as well; 


, but the real cause of the satisfaction of 
the public with Mr. Fiedler’s programmes’ 


has been less because of what they in-- 
cluded than because of the way in which 
he arranged the music of his choice. Some- 
times he has had ta wrestle with the cus- 
tom that assumes that a concert should 
continue for only an hour and a half 
though his audiences have shown no im- 
patience when he has lengthened it» by fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Sometimes he 
has been hampered by the unusual: length 
of one of the chosen pieces, like that of. 
Paderewski’s or Bruckner’s symphony. 
The “unified programme” that Dr. Muck 
liked to design out of the music of a par- 
composers of a par- 
ticular race, or out of pieces that had a 
general kinship of ‘matter and manner,” 
has its theoretical advantages. Practi- 


an intent and responsive listener, as it did- 
to Dr. Muck. As truly, the average pub- > 


< lic of the Symphony Concerts mistrusted — 


fers the highly diversified programmes of 
Mr. Fiedler, with their weekly variety 
ance that under the test of fifty concerts — and with their sharp contrasts in their 
he has pleased his most important and con-~ Several items. 
Siderable public in«America. It liked him 
at the start surprisingly well, and the ap- 


Moreover, to make such. 


programmes, as Mr. Fiedler may shrewd- 
ly suspect, Is to smooth the conductor’s own- 
way. The season through, he has chosen 





TIGHT BINDING 


‘Dr. Muck. . In the : 

wnen’ he had Jearned his orchestra, | 
he has been more sparing of the classics — 
than even was his predecessor. Yet his 
‘audiences, plentiful in complaint last year, 
have not repined. Mr. Fiedler has brought 
much new or unfamiliar music to hearing 
in the course of the season, and it has been 
often of ultra-modern east. Yet, again, 
there have been no hints of superabundant 
‘‘novelties.’’ Thus ingeniously has Mr. 
Fiedler distributed his new music and his 
innovating music through his twenty-four 
programmes, and few of his. hearers from 
week to week have suspected how much 
of it they have heard. 

Two other qualities that have commended 
Mr. Fiedler to his audiences have been his 
tireless energy and his frank desire to please. 
Forty-eight Symphony Concerts between 
the middle of October and the end of 
April are enough for most of us. Yet 
only the other day at the end of a season 
of a hundred—to count those in other 
cities—Mr. Fiedler was regretting that 
there ‘were not more here because he had 
so much music that he wished to play. At 
the earlier concerts of last autumn, he 
geemed the most energetic and the most 
exuberant conductor physically and visibly 
thac the orchestra and the public had 
known in years. He conducted with sucn 
vehemence of arm, with such vigor of 
body, with sucn suggestion of pose, with 
such guidance by the head. Little by little 
he modified this exuberance and subdued it 
to the custom of the concerts and to «he 
likings of many of his auditors. He has 
remained, none the less, @ conductor of 
large and sweeping and graphic beat, of 
energy of body, of forceful transference 
of mood. and purpose wholly and ardently 
engrossed in his work and eager to 
achieve ‘‘effects’’’ that sometimes he nas 
made as visible to the eye as they were 
audible to the €ar. Mr. Fiedler, marshal- 
ling a long climax until at last it breaks. 
is stilt a figure of high and vivid vehe- 
mence. And in all this energy, as his au- 
diences long ago discovered, there is not 4 
trace of pose. It springs from the wholly 
sincere, elastic and seemingly tireless ardor 
of a conductor, entirely absorbed in his 
task, entirély bent on the compelling of the 
results that he seeks. Mr. Fiedler is a 
conductor who seems to command, rather 
than to persuade his men, to sway them 
visibly and vigorously rather than by any 
subtle and psychological influence, and to 
make his audience a partner in his own 

geal. Yet with all his absorption in his | 
work, no conductor of the orchestra in re- | 

eent years has seemed more sensitive to 
applause or shown more pleasure in the 
acknowledging of it. By many a chance 
token, Mr. Fiedler has wished to please his 
hearers, and, however well his work has 
been done, to know on the instant that he 
hae given pleasure to his audience. Plain- 
ly, he is of expansive temperament. Ap- 
plause has signified more to him and has 
encouraged him more than it has to other 
conductors of less frank expression of 


sdderh’ musié their moods and of less underly 
ond half ofthe ty of spirit. © 


ig simplici- 


i sae “le 
In another respect, the cast of Mr. 
Fiedler’s temperament has curiously af-[ 
fected the qualicy of his performances f 


and the general and the particular re- ‘ 


* 


sults that he has accomplished. He be- a 
lieves, for example, that Bruckner’s sym- 4 
phony in C minor, which he ‘played at two} 
pairs of concerts, is truly @ masterpiece; fF 
he responds. instinctively, instantly andi 
deeply to the emotional quality of thef 
music; it stirred him through = and 
through; and he brought it to masterly 
and to profoundly moving performance. 
Mr. Fiedler, again, is a fervent. admirer 
of the music of Richard. Strauss, he re- 
sponds as warmly to it, enters as deeply | 
into its spirit, grasps as fully its su»- 
stance and its structure. So stirred him- 
self, he gave illuminating, absorbing 
and kindling performances of “Ein 
Heldenleben,’’ of “Farathustra’ and olf 
“Death and Transfiguration.” He was 


| keenly interested, again, in Elgar's sym- 


phony, in Paderewski’s, and in Noren’s 
set of variations, “The Kaleidoscope;” 
he was mentally and emotionally at one 
with them; and he gave them vivid and 
characterizing voice. Intrinsically Yro- 
mantic music, like Rimsky-Korsakotf’s 
“Scheherazade”’ or Berlioz’s ‘“‘Rantastic - 
Symphony or Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 
appeals warmly and graphically to him, 
and he made it as warmly and vividly 
impressive to his hearers. Mr. Fiedler 


| happened to be discovering Debussy this 


year, as he had never been able to study | 
his music in work in Germany, and 
he plied all his zeal in the performance 
of the Nocturnes and “The Afternoon of 
e Faun.” If he was not as successful 
with them as he was with the other 
pieces just noted, the cause lay in limi- 
tations of temperament and idiosyncra- 
sies of execution rather than in any lack 
of desire or appreciation. In a word, 
the more the chosen music has interested 
and stirred Mr. Fiedler individually, the 
more interesting and stirring has been 
his performance of it. He has not the 
chameleon-like faculty of 4 few rare 
conductors that adapts them to the mu- 
sic that they have in hand, whatever its 
nature, and makes them its characteris- 
tic voice. The exception, seemingly, to 
all this deductive reasoning, is the music 
of Wagner. Mr. Fiedler admires it 
intensely; it awakens him to respon- 
sive emotion. Yet his playing of the 
overtures and the operatic fragments 
that he has put so often on 
grammes, has not been among 
best achievements. Again, 
reason is not . far to seek. tnliké 
Mr. Gericke, unlike Dr. Muck, Mr. Fied 
ler has never been an operatic conductor 
His experience is solely of the concer 
room. Now, Wagner wrote music tha 
is at once highly dramatic and high! 
theatrical, and it requires 4 theatrica 
accent, a kind of stage effect, that as § 
rule only the operatic conductor ma 


' and colorful tone, but in his zeal, he has _ 


his pro-§ 
his { 


perhaps, theg 


_ By every sign that his conducting has _ wopeeee ts site = per ee, 
| iven, the classics appeal far less to Mr. possible as though it were auieht ten pa 
Fiedler than do modern, ultra-modern, and Mr Fie Mer ad brought alt: his oa alae 6 


romantic music. No doubf, t 7 nif 

suade himself, as sho g lipar Sash pang eon: it and stretched them to the utmost. But 

ductor would, that he brings the same zeal | the more he stretched them, the clearer it 

to Beethoven and to Brahms, Schumann has been that their true field lay oftenest 
in romantic and modern music, in music 


and Schubert, Haydn and Mozart, that he 
does .to Strauss and Bruckner, Debussy and — that was more highly colored, that sought 
freer voice, and that was or would be more 


Elgar, Berlioz and Tschaikowsky. No 
_ intensely expressive. 


doubt, he plies his energy as sedulousl | 
upon them. He puts their music sierPat ' Thus has Mr. Fiedler done his duty by > 
upon his programmes; he chooses it the classics, as became a faithful, conduc- 
shrewdly; he does it not the smallest of tor of a long series of Symphony concerts, 
conscious slights. Yet to judge by the re- vowed equally to the perpetuation of. the 
Diite that he hae oftehest gained with it,,|O'4 and the encouragemiag of the new, | 
his spontaneous mental and emotional re- They came, and, with rare exceptions,: they » 
sponse to it is not so keen as it is to ro- went. What lingers in recollection, more 

praises Mr. Fiedler, and justifies his place 


mantic and to modern music, and time 
again, especially with Beethoven’s pieces, among eminent conductors and with: 
our orchestra, is his performance. f 


he has tried, almost unconsciously perhaps, 
various modern pieces. To recall the 


to make it sound modern. In ‘his heart—_ 

there is more than one reason to surmise— ecstatic beauty of tone and: the exaltation 

Mr. Fiedler would rather be playing the - of spirit to which he carried the slow ‘move- 
ment in particular and indeed the whole of 


music of the moderns and the romantics 
than all the classics, alive, dead or mori- . Bruckner’s symphony, or the magnificence 
of stride and celor, the architectural 


bund, that there are in this world: Curi- 
and the heroic quality that he gave to 


ously, moreover, as the season has ad- 
vanced, and Mr. Fiedler has become surer Strauss’s “Ein Heldenleben,” or the emo- 
tional sweep and the tonal splendor with 


of himself, his band, and his public here, 
he has put fewer and fewer classics on his which he clothed ‘Death and Transfigura- 
programmes. tion,’’ or the elasticity, the vividness and 
| the varied power of his performance’ of 
| “Zarathustra,’’ or the romantic glow that. 
| he shed about Paderswski’s symphony, or 
| the cohesive power and the masculine voice 
his mind and spirit do not spontaneously with which he carried Elgar’s, or the col- 
respond, he is apt to overdo his efforts orful richness of his playing of Rimsky- 
and: to fall into the vices which are the Korsakoft's ‘“‘Scheherazade,”’ or of Noren’s 
excess of his virtues. The faults of Mr. ‘“Kaleidoscope,’’ or the mighty panorama 
fiedler’s conducting have oftenest been, that he unrolled in Berlioz’s ‘‘Fantastic” 
faults of exaggeration, and they have been! symphony, or the fire and the poignancy of 
most conspicuous in his performances of | his readings of Tschaikowsky—to recall all 
the classics, especially through the first these and other similar memortes is to sum- 
half of. the season. Properly Mr. Fiedler , mon anew the pleasures and the glories of 
would give melodies and phrases clear and the season, recite Mr. Fiedler’s finest 
salient profile, but he has been prone in: achievements and name his clearest 
his classics to mould them over-much and titles, outside his programme-making, to 
over-calculatingly. Properly he would take the public favor that he enjoys. He has 
his slow movements or his songful melodies proved himself a conductor of large and 
at an expressive pace, but at moments in | luminous power, of large and passionate 
his classics and once and again in his mod- imagination, of vitalizing energy, of vivid 
ern pieces, he has happened to retard them | contrast and telling strokes, of sonorous and 
overmuch and then to quicken proportion-  plangent orchestral tone, of rich and deep- 
ately the contrasting passages. Properly, | ly tinted instrumental color, of ample stride 
again, Mr. Fiedler would have these classic | and intense accent. | 
symphonies flow in a full stream of rich 


Now, it is an old truism that when a man 
of warm temperament is conscientiously 
bending all his energies to a task to which 


The orchestra has served Mr. Fiedler well. 
i Conductors come and conductors go; but it 

remains the band of virtuosi into which Mr. 
Gericke first wrought it. Never, probably, 
will it return to the meticulous perfection 
which was one of his means to that end. Tf 
it did, it is almost safe to say that its 
audiences would count it tame. Succeeding 
conductors have asked other qualities of it 
and have exercised it in tnem. A rising” 
generation of listeners even jputs ‘it to’ 
other tests. The new fire that Dr. Muck in- 
- fused into it Mr. Fiedler has continued and 
fostered, even if it be not quite so nervous 
a flame. He has similarly swelled and ins" 
tensified the new power with which Dr. 


sometimes thickened the stream and 
smeared the colors. Furthermore, he loves 
sonority, he courts the salient contrast and 
the vivid stroke; he does many things em- 
phatically; and all these impulses and idio- 
syncrasies have had their play in his per- 
formances of the classics. In spite of him- | 
self, and yet because of himself, Mr. Fiedler | 
has tried to make such music “sound mod- 
Arn.” It does not, except at certain mo- 
ments in Beethoven; it will not and it can- 
not. It has its own reticences, its own con- 
tinence, its own balance and euphony, its | 
own peculiar beauty and emotion—and its | 
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ea titu ude. FaGhe new ee in 11s 
ng, the eq it ities that Dr. Muck brought 
an “th “Mr. ‘Fiedler has maintained 
‘pie ith of ‘utterance, an inten- 

us tonal. splendor, a drama- 
4 aracterizing power, a glow-. 
ot s Cot - instrumental color, a ner-/ 
Psy of rhythm and Stride, a per-, 
mulence and eloquence in all 
See a They have made it Tess 
ee fect and polished — instru- 
but nore @ commanding, search- 
indling g and deeply thrilling voice. 
a me hestra for many a@ pur- 
xpression remains the most potent. 

| nt th at -the art and the imagina- 
fae lave. yet devised. No wonder: 


: ema 3 a sure and a chief. glory of 


e that know it and the art. 
rt "And it-is the labor of the 
ht m en who make it, as well as of 
who leads it, that a P it So. 

H. TP: 


ae st ° z on Musica sire 

sr is returning at once to Ger. 
Biwi jit leave Boston today,” em- 
ow at New York, and if all 
1 erro at his house in ‘Hamburg 

1 » next: ten days. .« : 
| Ps oot » overture by Sinigaglia that 
ig on: the programme of the. “Pop” 
a “for the first time in Bos- 
Ewene. the ‘round of. orchestral 
Germany and. in Italy this 
in America was played ° last 
by. the Chicago orchestra, It is 


at toyed 


ht 


preinde to Goldoni’s folk-comedy, 


-Chiozzotte,” best paraphrased 
quarrels of the people of Chiozza’— 
: ere near Venice. In the -play, 

abble on the beach in a.score 


t fashions about a score of. dif-— 


patie 3. Out of too much gossiping 
ayful quarrelling; then sharp re- 
and finally. noisy wrangling. 


: ar r oo. speed to take the nart 
: stive wives and daughters; the. 


s tint ee 
Ts 


whose little idyl has run 


chatter, take opposite sides; 


of ‘the tactful and good- 
tle » syndic of Chiozza to make 

| is restored again, the play 

y. 8 ni igaglia’ s overture suggests: 
ws the comedy, negrecde = 4 

s, 


ay ioe’ | : ing with the love 


“ff pas > salt, OR, 
> oa A : 
Re rhe 
¥ * ot ies Or re 


phy +, tala 


y mood of the play. It 
~ melodious, pictorial, . 


of the disputants 


December 23, 1905 Muzl Ow4aew 


=/MAX FIEDLER LEADS 
PHILHARMONIC 


HAMBURG CONDUCTOR TIAKES FA- 
VORABLE IMPRESSION AT 
CARNEGIE HALL. 


Paintaking and Careful, Follows Beater Paths 
Well—New York Critics Unanimous in Praising 
His Leadership, 


Max Fiedler, of Hamburg, conducted the 
public rehearsal of the third concert of the 
Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hall,"New 
York, on the afternoon of December 15, and 


the concert on the evening of December 16. 
Mr. tiedler made a very good impression, 
and according to the generally expressed 
Opinion, is a careful and conscientious di- 
rector, who conducts on well-established 
lines, and does so most thoroughly and with 
considerable ability. He made no attempt 
to stray from beaten paths, but confined 
himselt to getting the best there was in the 
splendid Philharmonic Orchestra. 

ihe programme consisted of Wagner's 
prelude to “Die Meistersinger’; Strauss’ 
tone poem, “Von Juan,” and Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. Mme. Gadski was the 
soloist and sang an air from Carl Eckert’s 
opera, “William of Orange,” and the reci- 
tative and air ‘“Abscheulicher,’ from Beet- 
hoven’s “Fidelio.” 

Press comment: 

New York Evening Post: “Fiedler had 
}a remarkably firm grip on his players, com- 
pelling them, though they had never seen 
him till about a week ago, to do his very 
bidding, to play with remarkable precision, 
and follow his nuances with promptness.” 

New York Tribune: “A masterful, a 
wise, a keenly analytical, a lucid, an in- 
spiriting conductor is Mr. Fiedler. His 
technical methods are admirably intelligible, 
his devotion to the work in hand complete.” 

New York Times: “He is not a poet, 
either in appearance or in manner, nor does 
he see visions of unattainable things. ‘He 


-is not a revolutionary, and is not bent upon 


finding what none have found before him 
in the music he plays. Still less is he con- 


cerned with the exploitation of himself. Mr:: 


Fiedler’s demonstrations are all for the 
benefit of the orchestra and not at all for 
the audience.” 


a ee ge “ ie hi gue 
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ers. ie Dae for one, 


liebe oe 


Renee him; the Symphony No. 1 off) 


“Brahms with which he opened his season. 
Bruckner’s 


Eighth was interpreted with a zest that : 
/moved those influential in concert affairs - 


‘was read memorably well; 


to ask for ‘its repetition; then, tuo the 


| works of Tchaikowsky have always fared ° 


well at his hands. The summary. of the 


| year’s work which is given in the 24th | 
| program~ ‘book shows that there have. 


| been performed more works of Wagner 


| than of any other composer and next to | 


| him stands Beethoven; but the final con- 
| cert aside, Mr. Fied’ r has gathered few 


laurels from his conducting the music of | 


leither of. ape composers, whom his 
predecessors: 
‘used as’a kind a standard. True enough 
Mr. Fiedler subdued the “Tannhauser”’ 


overture to a new mood,and a better than 


that to which conductors usually bring it | 


and he gave the “Tristan” music its col- 
oring as only one who knew how to avail 
himself of the utmost. breath of his 
‘woodwind players could do. But Bee- 
thoven, Speaking his best thoughts 
through form, and Wagner speaking his 
‘through color, were secondary. figures in 
the general concert scheme, Mr.. Fiedler 
came to Boston to advocate the modern 


symphony, wherein largeness and whole- | 


ness of expression are more important 
than logic of structure or detail of in- 
gtrumentation. Consequently the fan- 
tastic symphony of Berlioz and the tone 


poem, “Thus Spake. Zarathustra,” of. 


Strauss, symphonies written according 
to a detailed literary program, sympho- 


nies which it is fairly impossible to make | 


illustrate that program, but which chal- 
lenge the strength of a stalwart musi- 
cian to interpret them, these have been 
the works to call out Mr. Fiedler’s pow- 


ers. The most modern symphony in date 


of composition, that of Paderewski, 


would pefhaps have got more attention 


if it had been conceived in any spirit of 


‘unity; but being disjointed and incom- | 


plete and having no single, express, mas- 
tering thought, it was the one large 
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THE SYMPHONY YEAR. 


Of + the 95 composers from whose work 


'- Max Fiedler has built the programs of 
the 28th Symphony season, he has per-. 


Tae Res have not : tailed, fan ge “ 
e ‘to be the conductor of the 83 mph y 
Orchestra for another year. Ag condition: 


go, there was little other choice, and none a 
Probably would have been wiser. Almost 
every conductor of note has his parth sans ih 
here in Boston, but not all of those © wino | 
advise and suggest and judge know or. 
weigh the conditions that must determine 
the selection. A conductor of the Fo 
Orchestra must have the great abilities and © 
the high reputation that suca a post de-. 
mands; he must be available at the time - 
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/Mue  elothed it. “Now and ¢ 

‘music as Mozart’s little symph 3 

“terday and in some of the dance pieces of 
‘the winter, the orchestra ’ nae Dire, eee | - 
% it can-summon at need its long-standa- 2 
; plies its exquisitenéss of tone, its fe- haps shown the most liking for Berlioz 
lieity of shading, its delicate euphony and Strauss. The music of certain other 
of ees. 20g oe tne rea : composers of Debussy for one, has 
cae course, Sl relat aris PHILHARMONIC leased him; the Symphony No. 1 of 

titude. The new qualities in its ples 

| Re qualities that Dr. Muck brought Brahms with which he Series te pene 
to it and that Mr. Fiedler has maintained ccc was read memorably we sruckn 
In it, are a breadth of utterance, an Inten- | HamMBURG CONDUCTOR MAKES FA- Eighth was inter ee | with a igh ap 
of accent, a tonal splendor, a drama- moved those influential in concert alfiairs 
tiene pnd a characterizing power, a glow. Voreees Sane weneerer ee ‘to ask for its repetition; then, tvo the 
eee of instrumental cot, 8 RINE ETes EAI yes works of Tehaikowsky have always fared ° 
‘vous energy of rhythm and stride, . Sr 

-vadin ‘opulence and eloquence in a 

peat tt does. They have made it less 

haps a perfect and polished instru- 

“ment, but more a commanding, search- 

‘ing, kindling and deeply thrilling voice. 

Such an orchestra for many a _ pur- 

pose of expression remains the most potent 

instrument that the art and the imagina- 

tion of man’ have yet devised. No wonder 

| that it remains a sure and a chief glory of 

Boston to those that know it and the art 

_ that it serves. And it is the labor of the 

-minety-eight men who make it, as well as of 
‘ee conductor who leads it, that keep it so. 
tf H. F.- ‘FP. 


Musical News 


Mr. Fiedler is returning at once to Ger- 
| many. He will leave Boston today, em- 
‘bark tomorrow at New York, and {if all 
“goes well, be at his house in Hamburg 
within the next ten days. 
™ The new overture by Sinigaglia that 
“stands on. the programme of the ‘Pop’ 
_ concert tonight, ‘‘for the first time in Bos- 
~ ton, ”" has gone the round of orchestral 
- goncerts in Germany and in Italy this 
_ season, and in America was played last 
- December by the Chicago orchestra. It is 
ha lively preiude to Goldoni’s folk-comedy, 
i “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,’’ best paraphrased 
‘as ‘“‘the quarrels of the people of Chiozza’— 


is he fishing town near Venice. In the play, 
the women babble on the beach in a score— 
-of different fashions about a score of dif- 


‘ ferent things. Out of too much gossiping 
springs playful quarrelling; then sharp re- 
‘crimination and finally noisy wrangling. 
“The fishermen make speed to take the nart 
‘ Mf their respective wives and daughters; the 
_pair of lovers. whose little idyl has run 
‘through the chatter, take opposite sides; 
‘there is need of the tactful and good- 
t “‘humored little syndic of Chiozza to make 

peace. When it is restored again, the play 


Sends merrily. Sinigaglia’s overture suggests: 


“rather than follows the comedy, babbling 
“with the women, sighing with the lovers, 
/@uarrelling like the best of the disputants 
“and ending in the gay mood of the play. It 
“is free, spirited, melodious, pictorial, 
warr ly-colored ‘music of the sort that 
“Sinigagiia’s chamber pieces, already played 


Paintaking and Careful, Follows Beater Paths 
Well—New York Critics Unanimous in Praising 
His Leadership, 


Max I iedler, of Hamburg, conducted the 
public rehearsal of the third concert of the 
Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the afternoon of December 15, and 


the concert on the evening of December 16. 
Mr. tiedler made a very good impression, 
and according to the generally expressed 
opinion, is a careful and conscientious di- 
rector, who conducts on well-established 
lines, and does so most thoroughly and with 
considerable ability. He made no attempt 
to stray from beaten paths, but confined 
himselt to getting the best there was in the 
splendid Philharmonic Orchestra. 

{he programme consisted of Wagner's 
prelude to “Die Meistersinger”; Strauss’ 
tone poem, “Von Juan,’ and Beethoven's 
hifth Symphony. Mme. Gadski was _ the 
soloist and sang an air from Carl Eckert’s 
opera, “William of Orange,” and the reci- 
tative and air “Abscheulicher,” from Beet- 
hoven’s “Fidelio.” 

Press comment: 


New York Evening Post: “‘Fiedler had 


}a remarkably firm grip on his players, com- 


pelling them, though they had never seen 
him till about a week ago, to do his very 
bidding, to play with remarkable precision, 
and follow his nuances with promptness.” 

New York J7ribune: “A masterful, a 
wise, a keenly analytical, a lucid, an in- 
spiriting conductor is Mr. Fiedler. His 
technical methods are admirably intelligible, 
his devotion to the work in hand complete.” 

New York 7imes: “He is not a poet, 
either in appearance or in manner, nor does 
he see visions of unattainable things. ‘He 
is not a revolutionary, and is not bent upon 
finding what none have found before him 
in the music he plays. Still less is he con- 
cerned with the exploitation of himself. Mr. 
Fiedler's demonstrations are all for the 
benefit of the orchestra and not at all for 
the audience.” 


well at his hands. The summary of the 


year’s work which is given in the 24th ° 


program book shows that there have 


been performed more works of Wagner | 
than of any other composer and next to | 


him stands Beethoven; but the final con- 
cert aside, Mr. Fied r has gathered few 
laurels from his conducting the music of 


either of these composers, whom his | 
leadership | 
True enough | 


predecessors in symphony 
used as a kind of standard. 
Mr. Fiedler subdued the “Tannhauser” 


overture to a new mood,and a better than | 
‘that to which conductors usually bring it 


and he gave the “Tristan” music its col- 


oring as only one who knew how to avail | 


himself of the utmost breath of his 
woodwind players could do. 
thoven, Speaking his best 


the general concert scheme. Mr.. Fiedler | 
came to Boston to advocate the modern | 
symphony, wherein largeness and whole- 
ness of expression are more important 
than logic of structure or detail of in- | 
strumentation. 
tastic symphony of Berlioz and the tone | 


“or 


poem, hus Spake Zarathustra,” of | ditions established, its standards fixed. 


Strauss, symphonies written according 
to a detailed literary program, sympho- 
nies which it is fairly impossible to make 
illustrate that program, but which chal- 
lenge the strength of a stalwart musi- 
cian to interpret them, these have been 
the works to call out Mr. Fiedler’s pow- 
ers. The most modern symphony in date 
of composition, that of Paderewski, 
would perhaps have got more attention 
if it had been conceived in any spirit of 


unity; but being disjointed and incom- 
.| plete and having no single, express, mas- 


tering thought, it was the one large 


thing which in performance failed to 
count as an important achievement for 


Mr. Fiedler. 


But Bee- | 
thoughts | : 
; : , ; . | grammes, and alert and open to new music, 
through form, and Wagner speaking his | 


through color, were secondary figures in_ 


Consequently the fan- | 


in which the orchestra has need of him ; | 
and he must be suitable to the conditions: 
under which it works and flourishes. He: 
should be, for example, a conductor that” 
“wears well,” since he must give fifty con- 
certs each year in Boston and as many. in 
other cities. He should bring the same zest 
to his work when the concerts of the ‘ore 
chestra take him to Newark or to ‘Water- 
bury as when he is playing important new 
music “for the first time in America” in 
Boston or in New York. He must have the 
strength and elasticity of body, will and 
spirit that will carry him unspent th ough 
seven months of as hard work as any sym~. 
phony orchestra, the world over, imposes 
on its leader. He must be catholic-mindéd 
in the choice of the pieces he plays, persia eh 
sive in the ordering of them upon his fp - 


new ideas and new composers. He must 
attract and hold tthe energy and the good-. 
will of his men. He must impress himself 

n his public alike as an able leader and r 
an interesting personality. The range, the: 
force, the fineness and the individuality. of 
his talents must justify him as the con=_ 


| ductor of one of tne preéminent orchestras” 


of the world, with its place won, its tra, 


the least he must maintain them. At the. 
fullest he must raise them. Moreover, 
the ablest conductor alive—if the worl i 
could only agree upon such a one—is ‘usele 33 
to the orchestra, if he ig not free to cor ne) 


to it, wnen the invitation calls. NY a ey 


Mr. Fiedler, and after nearly six mo} pe 
has met these tests well. He comes tay his” 
work in March with the same dili 
and alacrity with which he began | 
October. He has commended: himaclf'a 
to the public of the Symphony Cone Orta: 
here, to the public that the orchestra vi its, 
monthly in the larger cities to the sou ince 
ward, and to the audiences of the: tow bine 
that hear it only on occasion. He’ has t 10 
respect and the good will of. his mensand’ 
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The symphony Orchestra gave its anal | 
earioert in New York for the winter on Sat- 
-“urday afternoon, and at the erid of Ber- 


“ORCHESTRA'S LEADER oe 
lioz’s ‘‘Fantastic Symphony,” which began } 


the programme, Mr. Fiedler received a big | Ree Mele, Ly ef 


wreath as a token of the admiration in, An important question in the t 
which the subscribers to the concerts hola {tHe life of Boston has been settle 
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ome familiar; and now for many weeks 
; -warmed again into the comfortable and 


ne , 
“assured satisfaction of better understanu- 
ing and fuller appreciation. His pro- 


i grammes have praised him as have 


‘those of no other conductor at Symphony 
Hall within memory. Each has been in- 
teresting and diversified in itself, and the 
whole’ series has ranged widely, kept just 
balance between classical and modern 
| ‘music: and maintained the catholicity that 
, ds one of the best distinctions of the Sym- 


‘phony Concerts. Mr. Fiedler has striven 


“no less to uphold the executive standards 


‘of the band, and it remains now, as it was 


“when he took it, unique in America in the 
quality of its performances. Some indeed, 
‘like those of Strauss’s tone-poems, of El- 
‘gar’s, Schumann’s, Bruckner’s and Tschai- 
Kowsky’s symphonies, of Noren’s ‘‘Kaleido- 
“scope,” and of Wagner's overtures have been 


‘remarkable in their kind. They have 


HEDLER 
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Symphony Leader 


Dr. Max Fiedler,, who has delighted Bos- 
ton music lovers with his splendid con- 
. ducting at the Symphony concerts, as well 


ee ee = — 


‘prought the music to life; they have ‘ 


stirred those that heard; and they have 


‘justified Mr. Fiedler as a conductor of rich : 


‘understanding, intense feeling, communi- 


eating energy and vitalizing power. Other | 


now his for another year. 


MR. FIEDLER RE-ENGAGED 
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‘The: ‘Conductor to Continue at the Head 
‘ Of the Symphony Orchestra for Another 
. -Year—His Plans for the Summer and the 
ig Aitan : 
br : fe lS 4 “-* 
~The expected has happened and ied- 
file: “who has been the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra during the current 
usical - year, was today engaged for an- 


ce) oe. season. He has obtained an addition- 
leave of-absence from his former post in 


t e Symphony Orchestra until May | 


3080, Tomorrow Mr. Fiedler and the or- 
start. on their last journey of the 
to ‘New York and to the other cities 


‘that they regularly visit. Then they return’ 
for: ic 2. “_ concerts of the season here, 


Saturday, May 1. Mr. Fiedier 
hon to Germany for the summer, | 
sup his work in Boston again at! 

ng Of October. 
BS sO ee a a 


performances have given other and ap- 
propriate pleasures. All have been worthy 
‘of the orchestra and the concerts that are 


MAX FIEDLER, 


as by his great ability in programme mak- 
ing, will swing the baton of the greatest 
, of orchestras next season. 
| Dr.. Fiedler’s contract has been received 
| and signed this morning. 


Renews Contract as’ 
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him. To receive it plainly surprised, stirred 
and pleased him—the more because it was 
wholly unexpected. Mr. Aldrich spoke for 


those that gave it and for the whole pub-, 


lic of the concerts in New York, when he 
wrote in yesterday’s Times. ‘Mr. Fiedler’s 
conducting has given pleasure; there has 


‘by the engagement of Max Fiedler to 
conduct the Symphony Orchestra for 
another season. When Mr. Fiedler 
came to Boston from Hamburg last 
October he was a stranger in every 
| Sense of the term, but he was warmly 


been, indeed, more. satisfaction "ot the] impression nevertheless, and the good 


from it by the New York admirers of the 
Boston Orchestra than, many of them ex- 
pected after his first appearance at its 


head last November.”’ The Tribune, in] 


turn, does no less justice to the orchestra: 
“The Boston organization is a shining ex- 
emplar of what an orchestra should be in 
clarity and virtuosity, and it is safe to say 
that the supremely expert :presentation 0! 
the ‘Fantastic’ Sym} phony yesterday would 
have pleased Be rlioz even.more than it did 
the fine audience. The gaunt themes be- 
loved of the romantic Frenchman were 
sounded with.a proud. nobility of utterance 
by the viglins and the heavier strings; the 
English horn and the oboe lent to sho col- 
loguy ‘in the fields’ a delicate yet piercing 
beauty. giving the precise suggestion of re- 
moteness and inconsequcnce intended, while 
the peals of thunder that rolled from the 
drums. at the close of this third division of 
the symphony, came and went with con- 
simmate skill. The full flavor of.the Wal- 
pursis Night music of the final movement 
was achieved by means of the splendid re- 
sponsiveness of the players in every choir 
to the requirements of the score and to the | 
directions of ihe conductor. Mr. Fiedler 


aid his share. and the result will remain | 


among the season ‘Ss many ee ky) memo- 
ries.”? J A041 : wWielwr SB 1 og 


RECEPTION TO MAX FIEDLER. 


Honored, with Mrs. Fiedler, by the 
Musical Arts. ap 


rf « ot. | gol -—— y 

Max Fiedler and Pi Fiedler wefe 
guests of honor at a reception given by 
the Musical Arts Club in the Hotel 


ab j ' 7e 


Tuileries yesterday afternoon. Bothy 


Mr. and Mrs. Fiedler are honorary 
members of the society, and the other 
members, with their friends, iar, 
the affair in large numbers, 

In the receiving line were Mr. and| 
Mrs. Fiedler, and Miss Bertha Schoff, 
president of the club. Tea was serve 
in the ballroom adjoining the receptio 
room. The pourers were Miss Helen M 
Ranney, Mrs. Henry lL. Mason, Mrs 
Charles L. Scudder, Mrs, Oliver Crocke 
Stevens, Mrs. Robert D. Evans, Mrs. 
Henry M. Rogers, Mrs. S. Henry ‘Hoop- 
er, Mrs. William L, Whitney, Mrs. 

—— George A. Stoddard, Mrs. Samuel J. 
Mixter, Mrs. Philip Hale, Mrs. Nathan 
Matthews, Jr. 


impression that he made at the be- 
ginning of his term has gradually 
been strengthened. This applies not! 
to Boston alone, but to the other 
cities visited by the orchéstra from 
“time to time. To put it briefly, popu- 
larly—Mr. Fiedler has made good. 

( This fortunate outcome of Mr. 
Fiedler’s engagement. means that the 
Symphony Orchestra has maintained 
‘its high position in the musical, 
world. It is today what it has been 
‘ever since its foundation, Boston's 
most valuable musical asset, a source 
‘of rare pleasure and intellectual | 
‘stimulation. Its service in behalf of) 


! 
‘the general culture is as much a mat- |! 


‘ter of programs as of performances, | 
and in both directions Mr. Fiedler has | 
labored with signal success, His | 
talent and his enthusiasm have) 
jearned for him the reputation of| 
‘being one of the most respected con-| 
ductors the orchestra has ever had. 
The players and the people alike 
have come to hold him in admiration 
and affection, and no other conductor 
has done more, if as much, to have! 
the people give the players their due. | 
(| Next season will be a particularly | 
‘important one for the orchestra, ‘but 
{with Mr. Fiedler re-engaged the pros-. 
pects may safely be regarded as 


hricht. 
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for the six final concerts of t Syre 1ef ey 4 
ending on Saturday, May 1. Mr, edler. 
will then go to Germany for the summeér) 
and take up his work in Boston again. @ 
the beginning of October. 
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“understanding, intense feeling, communi- 


cating energy and vitalizing power. Other | 


performances have given other and ap- 
propriate pleasures. All have been worthy 
“of the orchestra and the concerts that are 
now his for another year, 
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as by his great ability in programme mak- 
ing, will swing the baton of the greatest 


' of orchestras next season. 


Dr... Fiedler’s contract has been received 
and signed this morning. 
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which the subscribers to the concerts hola | He life of Boston has been settled 


him. To receive it plainly surprised, stirred 


‘by the engagement of Max Fiedler to 


and pleased him—the more because it was conduct the Symphony Orchestra for 


wholly unexpected. Mr. Aldrich spoke for 
those that gave it and for the whole pub- |, 
lic of the concerts in New York, when he 
wrote in yesterday’s Times. ‘Mr. 
conducting has given pleasure; there has 
been, indeed, more. satisfaction derived 
from it by the New York admirers of the 
Boston Orchestra than many of them ex- 
pected after his first 
head last November.”’ The Tribune, in 
turn, does no less justice to the orchestra: 
“The Boston organization is a shining ex- 
emplar of what an oO 


clarity and virtuosity, and it is safe to say 


that the supremely expert -prese ntation of | 


the ‘Fantastic’ Sym phony yesterday would 
have pleased Berlioz even. more than it did 
the fine audience. The gaunt themes be- 
loved of the romantic Frenchman wer 

sounded with.a proud nobility of utterance 


hy the violins and the heavier strings; the. 
Mnelish horn and the oboe lent to the col- ! 


logquy ‘in the fields’ a delicate yet piercing 
heauty. giving the precise suggestion of re- 
moteness and inconsequence intended, while 
the peals of thunder that rolled from the 
drums. at the close of this third division of 
the symphony, came and went with con- 
simmate skill. Tne full flavor of.the Wal- 
purgis Night music of the final movement 
was achieved by means of the splendid re- 
sponsiveness of the players in every choir 
to the requirements of the score and to the 
directions of the conductor. Mr. Fiedler 
did his share. 
among the season's many delightful memo- 
ries.” J A014 : Wielwr 22 119 99 


RECEPTION TO MAX FIEDLER. 


Honored, with Mrs. . Fiedler, by the 
Musical Arts. belo 


aia ip , | Teg 

ye Fiedler and ira’ edie wefe 
guests of honor at a reception given by 
the Musical Arts Club in the Hotel 
Tuileries yesterday afternoon. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Fiedler are honorary 
members of the society, and the other 
members, with their friends, attended 
the affair in large numbers, 

In the receiving line were Mr. and 
Mrs. Fiedler, and Miss Bertha Schoff, 
president of the club. Tea was served) 
in the ballroom adjoining the reception 
room. The pourers were Miss Helen M, 
Ranney, Mrs. Henry L. Mason, Mrs. 
Charles L. Scudder, Mrs, Oliver Crocker 
Stevens, Mrs. Robert D. Evans, Mrs. 
Henry M. Rogers, Mrs. S. Henry ‘Hoop- 
er, Mrs. William lL, Whitney, Mrs. 
—— George A. Stoddard, Mrs. Samuel » 2 
Mixter, Mrs. Philip Hale, Mrs. Nathan 
Matthews, Jr. 


another season. 


Fiedler ye 
| sense of the term, but he was warmly 


rehestra should be in’ 


‘of rare 


and the result will remain ;- 


When Mr. Fiedler 
‘came to Boston from Hamburg last 
October he was a stranger in every 


welcomed, nevertheless, and the good 
impression that he made at the be- 


| | ginning of his term has gradually 
appearance at its} 7 
been strengthened. 


'to Boston alone, but 


This applies not! 
to the other 
cities visited by the orchéstra from | 
time to time. To put it briefly, popu- 
larly—Mr. Fiedler has made good. 
This fortunate outcome of Mr. 
Fiedler’s engagement. means that the 
Symphony Orchestra has maintained 
‘its high position in the musical) 
world. It is today what it has been 
ever since its foundation, Boston’s, 
most valuable musical asset, a source 
pleasure and intellectual | 
stimulation. Its service in behalf of | 
ithe general culture is as much a mat- | 
iter of programs as of performances, | 
and in both directions Mr. Fiedler has 
labored with signal success, His 
talent and his enthusiasm have 
earned for him the reputation of| 
‘being one of the most respected oles | 
ductors the orchestra has. ever had. 
‘Tha niawera and the neonle alike 


MR. FIEDLER RE- ENGAGED — 


a7 


The Conductor to Continue at the. te 
of the Symphony Orchestra for Anothi er 
Year—His Plans for the Summer and ¢ 
Autumn 


>, 

The expected has: happened pa VE | 
ler, who has been the conductor Of — hie 
Svmphony Orchestra during the curre’ 
musical year, was today engaged for; 
other season. He has obtained an additic 
al leave of absénce from his former p 
Hamburg, and he will now continue € 
head of the Symphony Orchestra undid 9 
of 1910. Tomorrow Mr. Fiedler and the ¢ 
chestra start on their last journey Of - 
season to New York and to the other colt me 
that they regularly visit. Then they ret 
for the six final concerts of the season hi ere, i‘ 
ending on Saturday, May 1. Mr, Fk 
will then go to Germany for the sult 
and take up his work in Boston agai 
the beginning of October. 


aa , ‘i 3 
wey 
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¥ SICAL SEASON OF 
1908-00 REVIEWED 


“Aairabl Periordanoes of the 
Manhattan Opera Company 
Brilliant Feature—Miss Gar- 
-den’s Comment. 


MR. FIEDLER’S SUCCESS 
AS SYMPHONY LEADER 
H eratd ———__—_May 2. 1909 


ss By PHILIP HALE. 

- he musical. season is supposed to 
end with the 24th and last concert of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, After 
‘this concert there may be recitals by 
belated singers and pianists, pupils’ 


eoncerts, concerts for charity; but the 
- €@ason is over. 


The season of 1908-09 was not one) 
of great brilliance, if the admirable | 


performances of the Manhattan grand 
opera company, Oscar Hammerstein, 
director, are left out of consideration. 
These performances are fresh in the 


memory, and it is not now necessary to | 
“gpeak again of the operas performed | 


where for the first time, the singers, or 


‘the ability of the conductor, Mr. Cam-- 


panini. Yet it may here be remarked 
that Miss Garden before sailing for 
Burope last week whispered to a re- 


porter in New York that she believed § 


the standard of acting in opera had 
-béen raised in the last several seasons 
‘ghiefiy through her own instrumental- 
ity. She had also made the school in 
‘Paris, which had developed some won- 
‘@erful actors, including Maurice Re- 
HRaud. Mr. Renaud, like Baptista Minola, 
‘fs an affable and courteous gentle- 
“Man, and he can afford to smile at this 
‘statement, for he was famous long be- 
fore Miss Garden was ever on the stage, 
“The chief features of the last season 
were certain per formances of the Boston 
8 hony orchestra—those of Remsky- 
| off’s ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ Gretry’s 

th @e dance pieces, Noren’s ‘‘Kaleido- 
‘scope, * Strauss’ ‘Death and Transfign- 
rT tion,” Elgar's symphony, Bruckneér’s 


8 mphony No. 8; and there was the pro- | 


» of symphonies by Paderewski 
‘and Strube; the concerts of the Flon- 
i aley quartet, the production of ‘‘La 
eh ta Nuova’”’ by the Cecilia, the singing 
“of Miss Destinn, Mme. Jomelli, Miss 
‘Gerville-Reache, Mme. Blanche Mar- 
@hesi, Mme. Sembrich, Mrs. Hunt, Mr. 
“Bonci and Dr. Wuellner in concert; the 
piano sores of Miss Arnaud, Miss 
‘Behni Messrs. Paderewski, Sauer, 


rlowitsch, Lhevinné, Copeland, Prods 
| ‘tor, Gebhard; the violin playing of 
| Mischa Elman; certain performances by 
the Longy Club, and at Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
concerts. There was curiosity to see 
and hear Mme. Chaminade, and there 
were the usual ‘‘prima donna” ‘concerts 
by Mme. Eames and Mme, Nordica. 
Mme. Melba: sang only at one of Mrs. 
McAllister’s musical mornings, and was 
not in good vocal condition. 

Mr. Fiedler, who succeeded Dr. Muck 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, at once made friends as a 
conductor and as a man. He succeeded 
in pleasing the audience by his pro- 
grams. The concerts as a ruie have 
been interesting and there have, been 
some performances of unusual excel- 
lence. There have been other perform- 
ances that suffered from prosaic inter- 
pretation or from extravagance in 
tempi—as in the first movement of 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony—or in 
dynamic force. Mr. Fiedler has been 
more fortunate in his reading of the 
works of the modern German school 
than in those of the French composers 
and of Beethoven and Wagner. The or- 
chestra lost a valuable ‘cellist in the 
death of Eric Loeffler. The manage- 
ment and the public wil] long mourn 
the death of Frederic R. Comee. 

There were many chamber concerts— 
too many for all of them to be heard by 
large audiences. The most interesting, 
bevond“doubt and peradventure, for ex- 


'quisite ensemble, wonderful euphony 
'and poetic spirit were the three given 


by the Flonzaley quartet Jan. 7, Feb. 4, 
March 18. The programs of the Kneisel 
Quartet were not so interesting as in 
fOrmer seasons. The concerts were 
given in Fenway Court Nov. 10 (with 
the assistance of Courtland Palmer, 
pianist), Dec. 8 (Mr. Foote pianist), Jan, 
» (Mr. Gabrilowitsch pianist), Feb, 16 
(Mr. Consolo pianist), March 16 (Mme. 
Goodson pianist), The Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet brought out one or two enter- 
taining works, The concerts were given 


on Noy. 17, Dec. 22 (Mr. Schelling pian- | 


ist), Jan, 19 (The Hoffmann Quartet as- 
sisting), March 26 (Mr, Gebhard pianist), 
and April 13 (Mr. Fiedler pianist). The 
Longy Club gave its concerts Nov. 23 
(Mr. Fiedler, conductor, assisting) Dec. 
21 (Mme. Sundelius soprano, Mr. Fox 
flute), Feb. 8 (Mr. Loeffler viola), Mr. 
Gebhard pianist, Mr. Kloepfel trumpet). 
The Hoffmann Quartet gave its con- 
certs Nov. 16 (Mr. Anthony pianist), 
Dec, 14 (Mr. Platt pianist), Feb. 3 (Mr. 
Spry pianist). The Czerwonky Quartet 
gave concerts Dec. 9, Feb. 10 (Mr. Fox 
pianist, April 14 (Mr, Gebhard pianist). 
Mr. Dolmetsch gave concerts of ancient 
music Dec, 28, Feb. 9, March 10 The 
Adamowski Trio gave a concert for the 
Chopin monument at Warsaw Feb, 22, 


Of the pianists, the following played 
here for the first time: Miss Adele 
Verne, Oct, 24, a woman of considerable 
mechanical proficiency, but with little 
charm; Mme. Chaminade, Dec, 12, who 
Chaminaded in an agreeable And sooth- 


SHOWTHROUGH 


ing. manner; Miss Germaine Arnaud, 
who 


made -her first appearance at a 
Symphony concert Jan. 23 and played 
most brilliantly and delightfully—she 
afterward was heard in recital and con- 
firmed the marked impression already 
made; Miss Edith Altemus, March 19, a 
pianist of very moderate ability, 

The genius of Mr. Elman was fully 
revealed at his first appearance with 
the Symphony orchestra, also at his 
first recital, Jan. 12. At his later re- 
citals, Feb. 1, March 20,° he showed 
the results of overwork. Mr. Hartmann 
gave a recital Oct. 26 and should have 
had a larger audience, but he has little 
magnetie force. Mr. Spalding made his 
first appearance in Boston Jan. 4, and 
was probably not in condition, for his 


Czerwonky gave three or four recitals, 


two performances of ‘“The Messiah’? Dec, 
20-21, one of “‘Elijah,’’ Feb. 7, and one of 
x7Ounod’s ‘“‘Redemption,’’ April 11. The 
society lost by death the faithful ser- 
vices of Mr. Daniels, its president, 

The Cecilia gave a performanceof Par- 
ker’s ‘‘Legend of St. Christopher Dec. 9, 
a miscellaneous concert, Feb, 2. and it 


noted in the list of new works printed 
later. The Cecilia assisted in the per- 
formance of the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven. . 
The Apollo Club celebrated its 200th 


soloist. Its season was aprosperous one, 


Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hymn of Praise.”’ Mr. 
Wodell was the conductor. 

The Boston Singing Club gave two 
concerts. 


Mr. Debuchy gave an orchestral con- 


Ee TS a RM - - 


cert in Symphony Hall with Mme, Calve.- 


as soloist Nov. 17. No orchestra visited 
the city. It is said that the Theodore 
| Thomas orchestra of Chicago will give 
a concert in Boston next season, There 
'were concerts by visiting bands. 


Mme, Sembrich gave her annual rest 


cital; a farewell—but dry the starting 


tear! not a farewell forever, oh,. no—| 
‘Nov. 6. Mme. Melba was heard at one. 


iof Mrs. McAllister’s concerts Dec. 29. 


‘Miss Farrar gave a concert here with. 
orchestra Jan, 22, and showed that she” 


has much to learn:in purely lyric inter- 
pretation., Mme. Eames and Mr. de 
Gogorza gave a concert together Feb. 
19, and even now their joint appearance 
has a sentimental interest. Mme, Nor- 
_dica gave a concert on March 13 and 


sang in her customary concert manner,~« 
with heartiness, if not with aesthetic" 


discrimination. Other recitals were 
given by Mr. Hamlin, Oct. 13; Mr. Meyn, 


Dec. 10; Mr. de Gogorza, Miss Anita- 
Davis, Jan. 13; Mr. Townsend, whose~ 
concert with orchestra was one of un. | 


usual interest, Jan. 14; Miss Mary E. 
Williams, Feb, 4; Miss Clara Sexton, 


intonation was often impure. Mr. 


The Handel and Haydn Society gave : 


concert by engaging Miss Farrar as ed 


The People’s Choral Union gave con- | 
certs Jan, 17 (Jordan's ‘‘Barbara Friet- | 
chie’ and Gade’s ‘‘Crusaders,” and April | 
20 (Gounod’s “St, Cecilia’? mass, andj 


Feb. 23; Mrs. Hunt, Ma 
Bullard, March 23; Miss \} 


coln, March 27; Mr. wes, ong 
tenor, with a voice that is not inherent. 
ly emotional, sang on March 27 “with: 
considerable art, 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi on Feb. 4 gave 
a recital that will long be’ remembered 
for fine and expressive diction and for 
the artistic use of a voice that is natur- 
ally without sensuous quality. 

Dr. Wuellner'’s recitals, Noy. 16, Dec. 17, 
Jan. 28 30, were distinguished by the 
dramatic intensity and the intellectual 
power of the interpreter. In purely 
lvrical measures, his lack of true vocal 
art was apparent, The accompaniments 
Plaved for him by Mr. Bos should not 
pass unnoticed. 


An event of the season was the sudden 
death of Mr. B. J. Lang, whose musi- 
cal versatility, natura! tact and shrewd- 
ness. indomitable energy, couraze and 
enti.usiasm had much to do wit! shap- 
ing the history of music in Bosicn and 


} directing and raising the musica. taste 


of the public. 


This list does not. pretend to be a@ 


: | complete one, and the list of first ap- 
produced ‘‘La Vita Nuova,’’ which is 


pearances and works performed here 
for the first time is doubtless incom- 
plete, The abbreviations are as follows: 


‘B. Ss. O., Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
|F., Flonzaley; K., Kneisel; H. S., Hess- 


Schroeder; L., Longy; H. & H., Handel 
and Haydn. 


'1908—Oct. 10. Max Fiedler conductor of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, 

Oct. 17. Sauer’s piano concerto No. 1. | 
The pianist was the composer. 

Oct. 19. Adeline Genee, dancer, at the 
Colonial in a vulgar piece, “‘The Soul 
Kiss.’’ 

Oct. 24. Adele Verne of London, pianist. 

Oct. 24. MacDowell’s ‘‘Lamia’’ (B. S. O.)-: 
First performance anywhere. 

Nov. 9 Harry Lauder at the Orpheum, 

Nov. 9. Apollo Club gave its 200th con- 
eert. 

Nov. 10, Courtland Palmer's piano quin- 
tet. Mr. Palmer, pianist. (K.) 

Nov, 13. Chadwick. Theme variations 
and fugue. for ergan and orchestra. 
New England Conservatory of Music, 

Nov. 14. Three dance pieces “om Gre- 
try’s ‘‘Cephalus and Procris,’’ arranged 
by Mottl, Mme. Marie Rappold, so- 
prano. (B. S&S. O.) 

Nov. 16. Dr, Ludwig Wuellner, interpre- 
ter of songs. 

Nov. 16. Reger. Sonata in C for violin 
and piano. (H.) Messrs, Hoffmann and | 
Anthony : 

Nov. 17. Reger, overture to “Sigurd’’; | 
Erlanger. spinning chorus from ‘“Ker- 
maria’; Bruneau, suite from “L’At-. 
tague du Moulin.” (Debuchy’s con- 
cert. ) 

Nov. 21. Sibelius, ‘“‘Song of Spring” and 
‘“FKinland.” (B.S. O.) | 

Nov. 23. Faleoni, sextet for plano and 
wind instruments (L,) 

Nov. 24. William Wolstenholme, organ-. 
ist, of London, 

Nov. 27. Isadora Dunean, dancer, im 
Jordan Hall. ‘ 

Dec. 8. Grieg, allegro and scherzo from 
unfinished quartet; Foote, piano trio, 
B flat major, No. 2 (K.) ; 

Dec 9% Pogojeff. quartettino, op. 6} 
Kaun. quartet, C minor (C.) | 

Dec. 10. Reger, variations on a theme 
by Bach for piano. 23 

Dec. 12. Noren, kaleidoscope for orches- 
tra. Emmy Destinn, soprano. Ss | 
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Hocadan > At Sects Hh. he minad : sianist | ’ . Bilas, pril 3 f Pe rr ti as coh. A age yd . fr. ; 4 ide , at [ ys } "y c. n 433 sah as iy 4 oe ammes, a Mr. " Fie dler eam 
F nphony Ha We Minatenio nae Ra aared” in ervitle star Murptianely (well, ‘and the P=} ly suspect, isto smooth the pee rhc 
“Dee. —. isadora Duncan aknced Beet : eache an pinube of the first’ concerts last autumn way. The season through, he has chos shits, 


‘ April 8. Strube’s symphony in B minor. i 
fai Th en emer '(B. 8. 0.) oe was unique, according to old frequenters of | ag muck modern. ahd ultra-modern noe 


os y € ier’s ‘‘Louise.’ First them, in the reception of a new. conductor fa 
Dee. 14. Lina Cavalieri, soprano; Tina April 5. Charpent , Dp *+ | as did Dr, Muck. In the second half of 
erformance here. (Miss Garden, Mme. | .s o th 
Lerner,. pianist, (Mrs. McAllister’s p | Then ensued an interval in which Mr. Fied year, when he. had learned his orchestra, + 


Doria, Messrs. Dalmores, Gilibert. ) 
Caroline Mihr-Hardy, so- April 6. Mme. Tetrazzini and 
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an eee 
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Henaud. in “Rigoletto.” Maurice | sl psig to nye veg hotel ap binc he has been more sparing of the class! 
prane tee 3.) ite f fano and Apri] 3. ‘Miss Gerville-Reache in Masse-| S secre’ .O mise ; than even was his predecessor. Yet 

eo We Pao a (L. “ i net’s “A Navarraise.”” Mr. Zenatello Such performances as he gave of ease S | audiences, plentiful in complaint last: reas, 
Dec. 22. Schillings, andante and scherzo as Canio in “Pagliacci.” Taccani tenor | Kin Heldenleben” and Zarathustra and have not repined. Mr. Fiedler has broug 4 
from quartet in EH minor. Juon, trio ; i— ce A tanh  Nitvur takes Jus- a few other salient pieces reéstablished his inuch new or -unfamiliar music to hearir 8 2 
1909 -Jan._ 3. witcha:  wiman, violinist. glen.” First performance here. (Miss a cay See Pee r adeysie os ae in the course of the season, and it has been 

OD | Garden, . Messrs Gilibert, Dufranne, ev table period in a long series 0 concerts, | often of ultra-modern east. Yet, again; 
Jan. 4 Albert Spalding, violinist. Crabbe, Valles, De Segnrel Pi secon a in which the conductor and his audiences | there have been no hints of ‘oe, 
een. | ee re: ya Migling| ADM} ) FPREOUTO Me omens ge take each other for granted; while last | “novelties.”". Thus ingeniously has Mr./ 
‘Sam SONMoetiiou fantasia eee piano, A pril 13. "Fiedler, sonata for ’cello and came the fresher and the heartier applause | Fiedler distributed his new music and his’ 
organ and orchestra. Miss Hawkins, piano. (H.S.) | . po that has pervaded the concerts of the past | innovating music through his twenty-fo A 

pianist. Hill, B. B., “Song and Music,’ Apr av PRSROE!, ea ae tate and elx weeks. Mr. Fiedler is hardly a con- | programmes, and few of his hearers: fro 
Se eo earn nee Harvest Festival,” at mre ate a, SC Prema ON ductor for connoisseurs; he is a conductor | week to week have suspected how mudi 
from “Moloch.” (B. S. QO.) April 15. Albany Ritchie, violinist. to please a general public. It has testified | of it they have heard. hit 
Sinigaglia, serenade, op. 33, ae (4 ly vy bd iene chs Pers Tv ienanet. to its pleasure here in Boston; it has testi- Two other qualities that have commended. 
Scheinpflug, overture to a com-), (B. 26, ) i it fied even more warmly in the smaller cities | Mr. Fiedler to his audiences have been his 
edy of Shakespeare. Germaine Ar-|) April 27. ‘Glazounoft’ s theme and varia. in New England that the orchestra visits tireless energy and his frank desire to please,” 
__naud, French pianist. (B. 5. wr ge Oa piano. Miss Edith W. “— on occasion; and it has-come more and | Forty-eight. Symphony Concerts between - 
Feb. 2, Tepe rebel oy eecateee ‘ussian | May 1. Miss Laura Combs, soprano, in| more to like him in New York and in the | the middle of October and the end of 
Feb. 3. Tartini, sonata a quattro, | Beethoven's 9th symphony. | other cities of the monthly “‘trips.”” Thus } April are enough for most of us. et. 
_ major, (H.) aes See Mr. Fiedler may rejoice at least in a de- | only the other day at the end of a seaso be 
hd Bs ee. une Jomellt goprano. MR. FIEDLER'S | ~ FIRST YEAR served and duly earned popularity. of a hundred—to count those in other 
i a cities—Mr. Fiedler was regretting that 
Feb. 8. Hnesco symphony for wind in- “ly Oy wed | polos” =inietid phate programmes have surely | there were not more here because he had : 
eenct tenor, Aret time in contributed much to this general liking. | 6 much music that he wished to play. At. 
eee erianne | ae HIS PROGRAMMES, ES, CONDUCTING AND He has restored the overtures and frag- | the earlier concerts of last. autumn, he. 


coneert; Marianne Flahaut, contralto, 
ie ancien auartet Ne TEMPERAMENT | ments of Wagner’s operas to them that | seemed the most energetic and, the most 


6. e.) 
opt he ahhh Seana Tr B| Be Hsipe reserved for the concerts of the | exuberant conductor physically and\ visibly. 
First performance. (B. S. O.) , aint 3 : . fur ension Fund or withheld altogether be-! tha: the orchestra and the public had. 
: is Audiences fut 

ee Sits en saareet ete. } + General arene of ais cause, as he believed, they were of the | known in years. He conducted with such. 
» ag solo, pianist, of Chicago. Him—The Satisfaction with His Shrewd- theatre, and not of the concert-room. vehemence .of arm, with such vigor of 
| . Strauss, of whose tone-poems Dr. Muck | bod with sucn suggestion of ith 

“ mes—The Music Tha* By. | > An Suse PORe, |v} 
ly-Made Program was wary, has regained his just place on | such guidance by the head. Little by little” 
He Has Restored to Them—The Conduc- the — Bhi rr eran. his predeces- the modified this exuberance and subdued it 
bruch’s poem, ‘Das Hexenlied.” , : is Wish to sors, Mr. Fiedler has believed that ballet- to the custom of the concerts and to the 
| he aaa reciter. Pension fund Bom: tor’s Tireless energy and His ‘ music was proper to the Symphony Con- likings of.many of his auditors, He has. 
March 5. Chamber music by H. Wool-| Please—His Obvious Preference for K.- certs and Grétry and Tschaikowsky have ‘remained, none the less, a conductor of 
had their dances on the programmes. large and sweeping and graphic beat, of. 


lett. Sonata for flute and_ piano, a dern Music 
Danses Paiennes, etc. Mrs. R. J. Hull's) mantic, Modern and Ultra Mo There have been other light pieces as.well; energy of body, of forceful transference® 


a . Z s . 
Beceret Berta Morena, First time in| The Temperamental Causes of < an ae A a 6 Bis satisfaction of of mood and purpose wholly and ardently 
concert. (B.S. O.) t ings in the c.W Mr. Hiediers programmes engrossed in his work and eage t 4. 
s with It—His Shortcoming 2 ger to. 
Succes has been less because of what they in- achieve “effects’’ that sometimes he hag ; 


March 11. American String quartet (fe- 
Classics—The Memoren™s ge? SON cluded than because of the way in which made as visible rs the eye as they we 
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Ble ar. symphony in A flat 


| 
Digan, | 
Tet ines, music to wyeden- a 


male). 
March 13. Bruckner, Symphony N fo 8. 
Graedener, ‘cello concerto. (B.S. O.) he arranged the music of his choice. Some- gsuydible to the e€2 Mr. Fiedler, marshals, 


| 
| 
| 
Sie f the Orchestra : 
Marth 16. Philippine Constabulary band, | of the Year The Work 0 times he has had to wrestle with the cus- lite: 'e. tong cn until at Jaeee breaks,” 


meen, 28. Bocehertnt, quartet A major, and the Gradual Change in It tom that assumes that a concert should jg still a figure of high and. vivid vehe-" 
continue for only an hour and a half | »wence. And in all this energy, as his au 


March 19. Miss Ethel Altemus, pianist, 
Symphony Con- though his audiences have shown no Iim- | ajenees long ago discovered, there is not. ys 


first time. Glen Hall, tenor,) first time 

| a). Half the public of the } 
March 35. Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘La Vita e¢erts—the public of Friday afternoons—lock -sancyggin pea i lengthened it lay fif- | trace of pose. It springs from the wholl y 
pucve. |: Coailte aioe en avienined from leave of Mr. Fiedler yesterday. At ev a eae Re ae y i egy Sometimes he | sincere, élastic and seemingly tireless arda j 
Petatts Sp. Hj A toe violin and piano... opportunity—at the re sr og “oui | st eine al ie’ eradcn sanea, thar ee a of capserty e entirely pe in hi i i 

iy A. , concert and at eac i : tarsi * task, entirely bent on the compelling of the 

fp March 07, Gervase Elwes, English tenor, | len lt gs Choral Symphony — the audl- ~ ing thes or erga tad pga results that he seeks. Mr. Fiedler is 
en cue bog Ciiite Rae wa ay tefl ence applauded him long, heartily and spon- aoe eae oo nagtench® iyo aa ry ete conductor who seems to command rat aft 
March 29. Emma Tetrazzini, Mr. Polese| taneously. There was no mistaking its tieula : ri 4, - pha ribbries & par- | than to persuade his men, to sway them "2 
faction with r period, of composers of @ Pal~| i .niy and vigorously rather than by any 


(Ashton), in ‘‘Lucia.’ Mr. Hammer- 1i it eneral satis 
iking for him, its & 
stein’s first production in Boston, his work for the year, or the expectation ticular race, or out of pieces that had &@ | subtle and psychological influence, and 


March 30. Massenet’s ‘Thais.’ (Mary , He 
Garden. M. Renaud, Mr. Valles, Miss} with which it will welcome his return next ee ak grentivan ae, pe gi meets make his au@ience a partnes]iecmae. Ba tie 

Trentini). First performance here. October. Applausive as the listeners of FF! " whe zeal. Yet with all his absorption in his 
“March 30. Concert of J. Howard Rich- have been this season—by cally no less, it commended itself to many | or% no conductor of the orchestra in re= 
| day afternoons AS an intent and responsive listener, as it did 4 


- ardson’s compositions, 
. 7” and ac- 
March 31. Mme. Tetrazzini, Mr. Sam way of departure from their Se uaturdal to Dr. Muck. As truly, the average pub- 
lic of the Symphony Concerts mistrusted 


meamerco (Germont), in. (sa Traviata” | customed reticence—the house d the 
r 
night is sure to be as warm towa and disliked such arrangements. It pre- 


| AGanae” “alse Garden, Dalmores, Du- 
| ss a a ef 
Bee. Mas Getville-Reache, Vioulll#. | conductor, and he Me depert to. eee fers the highly diversified programmes of 
: Sa pri oe Oftenbech's Tales of Hoft-| next Tuesday with the ae ‘concalies ‘ (Mr. Fiedler, with their weekly variety 
mann.” (Miss Zeppilli, Mme. Doria). ance that under the test oO y a aie © and with their sharp contrasts in their 
". First performance here. he has pleased his most important and ¢ \\ ‘several items, Moreover, to.-make such 
ppney, 3. Maria Labia in Puccini’s ‘La - 
) Boheme.”’ | 


acknowledging of it. | 
token, Mr. Fiedler has wished to please his | 
hearers, and, however well his work has 


been done, to know on the instant that. e. 
has given pleasure to his audience. ot ae 
_Jy, he is of expansive tempérament, Ap.” 





\ room. Now, Wagner wro 


"plaiise has Signifie@ more to him and has” 
‘encouraged him more than it has to other’ 
conductors of less frank ‘expression of | 
their moods and of tess Underlying simplicl- 
ty of spirit. | t 
. In another respect, the cast of Mr. 
‘Piedler’s temperament has curiously af- 
fected the quality of his performances 
and the general and the particular re- 
sults that he has accomplished. He be- 
lieves, for example, that Bruckner’s sym- | 
phony in C minor, which he played at two. 
pairs of concerts, is truly a masterpiece; 
he responds instinctively, instantly and 
deeply to the emotional quality of the 
music;* it stirred him’ through ‘and 
through; and he brought it to masterly 
and to profoundly moving performance. 
Mr. Fiedler, again, is a fervent admirer 
of the music of Richard Strauss; he-re- 
sponds as warmly to it, enters as deeply 
into its spirit, grasps as fully its sub- 
stance and its structure. So stirred him- 
self, he gave illuminating, absorbing 
and kindling performances of “Hin 
Heldenleben,” of ‘‘Zarathustra’” and ot 
“Death and Transfiguration.” He was 
keenly interested, again, in Elgar’s sym- 
phony, in: Paderewski’s, and in Noren’s 
set of variations, “The Kaleidoscope,” 
he was mentally and emotionally at one 
with them; and he gave them vivid and 
characterizing voice. Intrinsically ro- 
mantic music, like Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade’’ or Berlioz’s ‘‘Fantastic” 
Symphony or Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 
appeals warmly and graphically to him, 
and he’ made it as warmly and vividly 
impressive to his hearers. Mr. Fiedler 
happened to be discovering Debussy this 
year, as he had never been able to study 
his music in work in Germany, ‘and 
he plied all his zeal in the performance | 
of the Nocturnes and “The Afternoon of 
a Faun.’ If he was not as successful 
with them ‘as 
pieces just noted, the cause lay in limi- 
_tations of temperament and idiosyncra- 
sies of execution rather than in any lack | 
of desire or appreciation. In a word, 
-the more the chosen music has interested 
and stirred Mr. Fiedler individually, the 
more interesting and stirring has been | 
his performance of it. He has not the | 
chameleon-like faculty of a few rare 
conductors that adapts them to the mu- 
sic that they have in hand, whatever its 
‘nature, and makes them its characteris- 
tic voice. The exception, seemingly, to 
all this deductive reasoning, is the music 
of Wagner. Mr. Fiedler admires it 
intensely; it awakens him to _ respon- 
sive emotion. ‘Yet his playing of the 
overtures and the — operatic fragments 
that he has put so often on his. pro- 
grammes, has not been among his 
best achievements. Again, perhaps, the 
reason is not far to seek. Unlike 
Mr. Gericke, unlike Dr. Muck, Mr. Fied- 
ler has never been an operatic conductor. 
His experience is solely of the concert 


| 


he was with the other | 


| would give melodies 
' galient profile, 


te music that ern.” 


is at once highly dramatic and highly 
theatrical | 


theatrical, and it requires a 
accent, a kind of stage effect, that. as a 
rule only the operatic conductor may 
give. 


By every sign that his conducting has : 


given, the classics appeal far less to Mr. 
Fiedler than do modern, ultra-modern, and 
romantic music. No doubt, he tries to per- 
suade himself, as any conscientious con- 
ductor would, that he brings the same zeal 


to Beethoven and to Brahms, Schumann . 


and ‘Schubert, Haydn and Mozart, that he 
does to Strauss and Bruckner, Debussy and 
Elgar, Berlioz and Tschaikowsky. No 
doubt, he plies his energy as sedulously 


upon them. He puts their music dutifully . 


upon his programmes, he chooses it 
shrewdly; he does it not the smallest of 
conscious slights. Yet to judge by the re- 
sults that he has oftenest gained with it, 


his spontaneous mental and emotional ré-— 


sponse to it is not so keen as it is to ro- 
mantic and to modern music, and time 
again, especially with Beethoven’s pieces, 
he has tried, almost unconsciously perhaps, 
to make it sound modern. In his heart— 
there is more than one reason to surmise— 
Mr. Fiedler ‘would rather be playing the 


music of the moderns and the romantics ° 


than all the classics, alive, dead or mort- 
bund, that there are in this world. Curi- 
ously, moreover, as the season has ad- 
vanced, and Mr. Fiedler has become surer 
of ‘himself, his band, and his public here, 
he has put fewer and fewer classics on his 
programmes. 


Now, it is an old truism that when a man | . 
of warm temperament is conscientiously ®% 


bending all his energies to a task to which 


his mind and spirit do not spontaneously 
respond, he is apt to overdo his efforts | 


and to fall into the vices which are the 
excess of his virtues. 


Fiedler’s conducting have oftenest been 


faults of exaggeration, and they have been @ 


most ‘conspicuous in his performances of 
the classics, especially through the first 
half of the season. Properly Mr. Fiedler 
and phrases clear and 


but he has been prone in 


' his classics to mould them over-much and ° 
 over-calculatingly. Properly he would take 


his slow movements or his songful melodies 
at an expressive pace, but at moments in 
his classics and once and again in his mod- 
ern pieces, he has happened to retard them 
overmuch and then to quicken proportion- 
ately the contrasting passages. Properly, 
again, Mr. Fiedler would have these classic 
symphonies flow in a full stream of rich 
and colorful tone, 
sometimes thickened 
smeared the colors. 
sonority, he courts the salient contrast and 
the vivid stroke; he. does many things em- 
phatically; 
syncrasies have 
formances of the classics. In spite of him- 
self, and yet because of himself, Mr. Fiedler 
has tried to make such music “sound mod 
It does not, except at certain mo 


the stream and 


The faults of Mr. | 
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but in his zeal, he has 


Furthermore, he loves: 


and all these impulses and idio-{ | 
had their play in his per-|f 


SHOWTHROUGH 


“gents in Beethoven; it will not and it can- 
not. It has its own reticences, its own con- | 


tinence, its own balance and euphony, its > 


own peculiar beauty and emotion—and its 
own perverse pitfalls. 


One of these is the 
temptation to make it sound as much as 


| possible as: though it were written today. 


Mr. Fiedler has brought all his powers to 
it and stretched them to the utmost. But 
the more he stretched them, the clearer it 
has been that their true fleld lay oftenest 
in romantic and modern ‘music, in music 
that was more highly colored, .that sought 
freer voice, and that was or would be more 
intensely expressive. | | 

Thus has Mr. Fiedler done his duty by 
the classics, aS became a2 faithful conduc- 
tor of a long series of Symphony concerts, 
vowed equally to the perpetuation of the 
old and the encouragement of the new. 
They came, and, with rare exceptions, they 
went. What lingers in recollection, more. 
praises Mr. Fiedler, and justifies his place 
among eminent conductors and with 
our orchestra, is his performance f 
various modern pieces. To recall the 
ecstatic beauty of tone and the exaltation 
of spirit to which he carried the slow moveé- 


ment in particular and indeed the whole of 


Bruckner’s symphony, or the magnificence | 
of stride and color, the architectural | 
and the heroic quality that he gave to | 
Strauss’s ‘‘Ein Heldenleben,” or the emo- | 
tional sweep and the tonal splendor with 
which he clothed ‘‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion,’’ or the elasticity, the vividness and | 
the varied power of his performance of 
“7orathustra,. or. the romantic glow that) 
he shed about Paderewski's symphony, or) 
the cohesive power and the masculine voice 
with which he carried Elgar’s, or-the col- 
orful richness of his playing of Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s “Scheherazade,” or of Noren’s 
‘‘Kaleidoscope,’’ or the mighty panorama 
that he unrolled in Berlioz’s ‘‘Fantastic’”’ 
symphony, or the fire and the poignancy of 
his readings of Tschaikowsky—to recall all 
these and other similar memories is to sum- 
mon anew the pleasures and the glories of 
the season, recite Mr. Fiedler’s finest 
achievements and name his clearest 
titles, outside his programme-making, to 
the public favor that he enjoys. 
proved himself a conductor of large and 
luminous power, of large and passionate 
imagination, of vitalizing energy, of vivid 
contrast and telling strokes, of sonorous and 
plangent orchestral tone, of rich and deep- 
ly tinted instrumental color, of ample stride 
and intense accent. 


The orchestra has served Mr. Fiedler well. 
Conductors come and conductors g0,; but it 
remains the band of virtuosi into which Mr. 
Gericke first wrought it. Never, probably, 
will it return to the meticulous perfection 
which was one of his means to that end. If 
it did, it is almost safe to say that its - 
audiences would count it tame. Succeeding | 


| of 


C POEM. 
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and have exercised it in them. «. 
generation of listeners even put | 
other tests. The new fire that Dr. M n- 
fused into it Mr. Fiedler has continued and. 
fostered, even if it be not quite so nervous 
a flame. He has similarly swelled and in- 


_tensified the new power with which Dr 


Muck clothed it. Now and. again,. in such > 
music as Mozart’s little symphony of yes- 
terday and in some of the dance pieces of. 
the winter, the orchestra has proved easily » 
that it can summon at need its long-stand= . 
ing finesse, its exquisiteness of tone, its fé- 
licity of shading, its delicate euphony 
blended and _ balanced _ voices. “Tt 
keeps, of course, all its. old tech- | 
nical aptitude. The new qualities in is} 
playing, the qualities that Dr. Muck browne 
to it and that Mr. Fiedler has maintained ) 
in it, are a breadth of utterance, an inten- 
sity of accent, a tonal splendor, a drama-= 
tizing and a characterizing power, a glow- ° 
ing richness of instrumental color; a Ner-— 
vous energy of rhythm and stride, a per-”" 
vading opulence and _ eloquence’ in all | 
that it does. They have made it less | 
perhaps a perfect and polished instru- 
ment, but more a commanding, search- 
ing, kindling and deeply thrilling voice. 
Such an orchestra for many a. pur- 
pose of expression remains the most potent 
instrument that the art and the imagina-— 
tion of man have yet devised. No wonder 
that it remains a sure and a chief glory of. 
Boston to those that know it and the art 
that it serves. And it is the labor of the 
ninety-eight men who make it, as well as of 
the conductor who leads it, that keep it sO, 
H. Ty. 2 
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conductors have asked other qualities of it |——— 
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